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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

The month just past has been drier than usual for this season of the year, 
but the occasional light soaking rains have kept things growing. The earlier 
part was cold and bleak, and very severe frosts were experienced in many places, 
checking the growth of vegetation. With good rains during August there will 
be every prospect of a bountiful harvest. 


The disturbance and unrest in Europe. Asia, and America, combined with 
higher .prices for cereals, kv., and prospects of good seasons for a few years, 
will probably cause a boom in farming pursuits, and increased values for arable 
lands. The temptation to 44 go in” for wheat alone will be great—especially 
with the use of fertilisers and the hope of much heavier yields—but it is to he 
hoped that all farmers will profit by the experience of the past fifty years, and 
devote a deal more attention to conservation of the fertility of the soil and a 
maintenance of its proper condition. While 44 wheat is king,*' there must be a 
godd deal of respect shown to all other sources of income, and to the cultivation 
of as many alternative crops as possible, because each crop differs from others 
in the constituents abstracted from the soil, and one crop cleans and prepares 
the land for the benefit of another variety following it. Live stock must also 
he kept, and food grown and saved for the animals. Those who ‘place all their 
eggs in the one basket ” cannot possibly escape a smash up some day, and that 
day will always come unexpectedly Pens, rape, clover (in cool, damp localities), 
kale, cabbage, maize, sorghum, millets, melons, and many other crops can and 
must be grown where the farmer wishes to remain on the land. 


During the first six months of the present year over 8,300 tons of commercial 
fertilisers were imported into the colony, while the local production during the 
same time amounted to 2,500 tons of guano, and 3,500 tons other manures— 
principally bonedust and superphosphate—a total of 14,300 tons, against about 
5,200 tons for the first half of last year. As showing the rapid increase in the 
use of these fertilisers in South Australia, it may be stated that for the whole 
of 1896 the value for Customs purposes of the imports of manures was only 
£2,700, against a value for first six months only of 1897 and 1898 of £7,800 
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and £23,500 respectively. As stated in last month's issue, the outlay of the 
farmers and others for manures during the first six months of the present year 
must read £70,000, and our readers will be glad to know that an amended 
Fertilisers Bill has been introduced, with a view to prevent the sale of 
adulterated fertilisers. 


According to the official returns the 1898 vintage yielded only l,263;998galls., 
as against 1,898,105galls. last year ; fully one-third less, owing to the drought. 
The stock in hand at the end of the vintage was 3,717,008galls., a decrease of 
654,943galls. compared with the stock at end of previous vintage. 


The following figures will show in a very marked manner the disastrous 
effect on our producing industries of the late drought. The exports of wheat 
for first six months was as follows in each of the years given:—1894, 
4,530,082bush. ; 1895, 2,560,OOObush.; 1897, 3,752hush.‘; 1898, 20,690busli. 
Flour exports in the same period were 27,451 tons, 28,386 tons, 9,589 tons, 
13,053 tons respectively. A considerable portion of the export in the two latter 
years was only made possible by the large importations of wheat for local use. 
In the 1895 export season we sent 350 tons of butter to England, in 1896 only 
70 tons, and in 1897 nothing at all. The imports, on the other hand, show an 
enormous rise—1895, tons: 1896, nearly 130 tons; 1897, 297 tons, valued 
respectively at £60, £2,414, and £5,543. Export of fresh fruit to England— 
1897, 11,500 eases; 1898, less than 4,000 cases. 


Mr. W. Froggatt, Entomologist to the New South Wales Department of 
Agriculture, writes in reference to the fruit fly, that the western species 
(Haltophora capitata) is more likely to be introduced into this colony than the 
Queensland one, as the former has been found in Victoria, and is very plentiful 
round Sydney, and is more destructive than the latter, feeding upon pip fruit, 
stone fruit, and oranges. 


In Victoria the Department of Agricultme is actively enforcing the pro¬ 
visions of the Vegetation Diseases Act, and prosecutions have been successful 
against nurserymen who have refused or neglected to disinfect their trees and 
plants. An orchardist at Wangaratta neglected to destroy the dreadful San 
Jose scale on his trees, was prosecuted, convicted, and if he still neglects 
the inspectors will enter the property with assistants, do the necessary work, 
and recover the costs from the owner. The officers of the department inspect 
all fruit, plants, &c., entering the colony, and have entered a crusade against 
the numerous pests existing in the orchards and nurseries throughout Victoria, 


Prickly pear in Queensland is a terrible nuisance in some parts, but a most 
effective remedy is said to have been discovered in the application of a very 
small quantity of pulverised arsenic and common soda in small slits made in the 
leaves of the plant. A similar remedy has been adopted in some ports of 
Cape Colony, where the plants are slashed to make wounds, and then they are 
syringed or sprayed with arsenic dissolved with soda, or with ordinary Cooper's 
sheep dip, or scrub exterminator. 
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Rape is a very profitable plant to grow where the land is suitable, and where 
there are animals to eat it down. It is a splendid thing to grow on “wheat- 
sick ” soils, does excellently on reclaimed swamp lands where the water was 
not salt, also upon strong loam or clay well supplied with humus The land 
should be thoroughly tilled, and will benefit if enriched with a good deal of old 
farmyard manure. If old wheat lands are sown with rape a dressing with 
COOlbs. of fertilisers containing 8 per cent, soluble phosphoric acid, 9 per cent, 
potash, and 4 per cent, nitrogen will act very beneficially on the crop. Three 
pounds of rape seed and lib. white mustard seed will suffice for an acre, and 
will make an excellent mixture. Sow by drill, if possible, early in spring, say 
middle of August, or early in autumn, say middle of May. It is always 
desirable to divide off the fields when grazing them, and to shift the flocks or 
herds frequently, so that the fodder may be conserved and needless waste 
avoided. 


AH kinds of sorghums grow well upon loose, light, and slightly alkaline 
soils. The amber-cane and orange varieties are best liked by live stock. They 
will bear cutting twice or three times during growth. The last crop should be 
cut when seed is ripe. The stover or straw is then in its best condition. 
Twenty to forty bushels of seed per acre is a fair crop. Sow in drills 30in. by 
10in., and cultivate often during growth. 


Here is an idea for some of the Branches of the Agricultural Bureau to work 
out. Bach member's duty, amongst other things, is to induce some friends to 
attend the next meeting. His dearest friends should be found within the walls 
of his own home, or at any rate within the limits of his own family. Do not 
lot those friends remain in ignorance of matters which will tend to make them 
better informed, more able to contend with the difficulties of rural life, and 
more useful as members of the general community Bring them to the front 
at the meetings, give them a good place there, and if they can contribute items 
of information, encourage them to do so. By attending such meetings, the 
sons and daughters of the members, or tTie other visitors, will pick up many 
useful ideas, and will become familiar with public life and better acquainted 
with the people amongst whom they will have to live and do business with in 
the future. Give the young people a chance to get along in the race which wo 
all have to run. 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONGRESS. 

The Tenth Annual Congress of the Agricultural Bureau will be held in the 
Deputation Room of the Public Works Department, Adelaide, on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, September 7, 8, and 9. The Minister of Agriculture 
will open the proceedings on Wednesday morning, and amongst the principal 
subjects for consideration are the following :—Agricultural Shows (Professor 
Lowrie); Pruning of Fruit Trees ; Manures: Uses, Value, &c.; Conservation of 
Fodder; Standard Weight for Bag of Chaff; Controlling Fruit Pests and 
Experience with Codlin Moth. 

The meetings are open to all interested in agricultural matters and promise 
to be very instructive. 
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FORESTRY. 

NOTES ON PLANTING. 

By Walter Gill, F.L.S., F.R.H.S., Conservator of Forests. 

Selection of Site and Distance. 

The question what is the host position or “ site” on which any tree should 
be planted is, from some aspects, quite as important as that of proper cultivation. 
The marked likes and dislikes of some trees for certain conditions have already 
been touched upon in some of my previous remarks, and it is in planting that 
these details must be particularly borne in mind. 

In England, on most farms, it is generally the custom to use spots where the 
land is too damp and swampy for ordinary farm cultivation for growing trees 
that flourish in that kind of “ site.” The extent of such land may he very 
limited, perhaps only an acre or two, or even loss, but it proves sufficient to 
grow a good deal of most useful “ oopsewood,” as it is called, such as the 
common hazel nut (Corylus avellana), and several kinds of willows and poplars, 
prominent among which the common goat willow (Salix caprea), one of upright 
growth, and the upright poplar (Populus fastigiata) frequently occur; the 
hazel nut and willow furnishing when cut over or “ coppiced ” periodically 
quantities of very useful wood of a nature admirably suited for making many 
articles most serviceable to farmers, such as wattle hurdles and gate hurdles 
for folding or penning sheep, crates for feeding hay to them, spars for thatch¬ 
ing, and quite a host of other simple but handy and indispensable articles. Of 
course in the drier parts of this colony these moist swampy patches do not occur 
very often; hut in other parts, there are many places with a cooler climate 
where there are either marshy spots or streams that run for the greater part of 
the year, on the banks of which willows, poplars, ash, oak, and other trees 
loving moisture can be planted in limited numbers. If this were done, quite a 
large supply of these timbers would ultimately be available ; for, though but a 
few could be grown on each holding, the total number of trees grown by a 
large number of farmers and other landholders would be very considerable ; 
just as in Great Britain the quantity of timber obtained from large trees grown 
in the hedgerows or boundaries of the different paddocks, and along the roads, 
forms a very considerable item in the supply of home-grown timber. The only 
way in which most of the more valuable of the exotic timbers from temperate 
climes will be produced to any extent in this colony is by taking advantage of 
the moist spots already referred to, as it is practically useless to attempt grow¬ 
ing them away from their favorite haunts. This is proved beyond all dispute 
by the results attained in the Wirrabara Forest in the growth of the American 
ash (Fraxinus Americana). This tree has been planted all along a creek for 
about a mile on each side of it; this creek in most ordinary seasons contains 
running water the greater part of the year, and wherever the influence of the 
water can be felt the trees have grown admirably, and the timber obtained 
from specimens felled fronl among them has, on being submitted to various 
practical experts in the buggy building and furniture industries, been declared 
unsurpassed in quality by any imported material. But often a specimen of the 
same tree planted at the same time only 10ft. away may be seen little better than 
a whipstick in size, while its comrade stands 40ft. high and between 2ft. and 
3ft in circumference at base. The tree is growing in its proper “ site.” The 
u whipstick” stands on the dry hillside. It is just the same with oaks, willows, 
poplars, elms, sycamores, maples; they must have suitable moisture if they are 
to do any good, therefore, to plant them in dry places is to throw time and 
labor away. 
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The requirements of pines of various kinds arc generally the opposite of the 
trees last alluded to; but while they like a well-drained soil, free from stagnant 
moisture in excess, they also equally required most instances, a cool climate and 
a greater or lesser elevation to thrive to the best advantage. From the positions 
in which some pines may be found growing or trying to grow, it would appear 
as if some planters had the idea that to plant a tree in a wet spot that it never 
grows on in a temperate climate would make up for the extra heat that it has 
to endure in a very dry climate, in a position considerably below its ordinary 
average elevation. This is a radical error. A careful study of the records of 
tree growth in varying latitudes will suffice to show that a pine which grows 
at a given elevation in a temperate climate must be placed at a higher elevation 
in a hotter climate to stand an equal chance for fair development, while in a 
colder climate it will descend to a lower elevation to find the necessary position 
suited to the altered conditions surrounding it. 

These remarks apply to the pines of more temperate latitudes, from northern 
Europe and North America, not to those of southern Europe and around the 
Mediterranean, such as the Aleppo pine (Pinus halepensis) and the Stone pine 
(P. pinea), which are better suited in some respects and for some purposes to 
the conditions generally existing here than others, coming as they do from parts 
possessing climatic conditions very much like our own. These pines have not 
failed this year in spite of the drought, whereas the Remarkable pine (P. insignia) 
has succumbed in large numbers on the plains and on other unsuitable sites, 
though on good sites at higher elevations it has stood quite as well as the others. 
Those who have rightly understood the requirements of this last pine have always 
advocated considerable caution in planting it on the plains, as even under very 
favorable circumstances it cannot be depended upon in such a position to survive 
too prolonged a period of heat and dry weather, such as the last year or two 
have witnessed The Aleppo and Stone pines show great tenacity of life, even 
under dry and unfavorable conditions ; but of course they cannot be expected to 
grow to their proper proportions on too dry and sterile a soil, and when planted 
on ground of that character they will remain stunted in size, appearing more 
like a bush than a tree. Nevertheless, in that form, and when perhaps only 
I Oft. or 12ft. high, they may prove of some advantage as a break wind round a 
homestead, and also give a moderate amount of shelter to farm stock, while, in 
localities where timber is very scarce, even a dwarf tree is far better than none. 
It must always be remembered, however, that to produce fine trees of these kinds, 
they, as well as others, must have their own special conditions - a nice sandy 
loam, containing sufficient moisture to prevent any check in the upward growth, 
while possessing ample drainage to prevent a cold, sodden state of the subsoil. 

When considering the requirements of the various gums, we find that though 
they too have their fancy positions and soils, yet, being natives of the country, 
they can, for the most part, adapt themselves with less difficulty to a limited 
amount of variation in soil and climate than the various trees that have been 
introduced from other lauds; though, in this as in other instances, the general 
principle holds good that to produce a tree true in all respects to its standard 
type, each gum must be grown on its favorite site. But, in many cases where 
it is not of so much moment that trees should be grown so true to standard 
either in size or genera! character, less care will be required in selecting the 
site. When fine timber is the ultimate aim, however, this point must receive 
every attention, or disappointment will assuredly follow. 

In the drier parts of this colony the redgum must be planted in moist places 
by springs, waterholes, along creeks, and any other damp spot if it is to do any 
good. The timber may not always be of be4 quality for some purposes when 
grown in such sites, but the trees will generally give good shelter and shade. 
Anyone at all familiar with the interior of this colony cannot fail to have 
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observed how invariably the redgum clings to the creeks, seldom occurring 
very far away from them. And it may be mentioned that, as an instance of 
this tree’s aversion to light porous soils, it is not to be found on the whole of 
Yorke’s Peninsula, from Kudina downwards, growing naturally except in one 
spot near Minlaton around a permanent waterhole. 

The mannagum (E. viminalis), the stringybarks (E. obliquaand E. eapitellata), 
and the swampgum (E. gunnii) will not grow in the northern districts as a 
general rule—they have been tried and proved a decided failure—the surround¬ 
ings of soil and climate being at variance with their normal habitat in the 
southern parts of the colony. 

The sugargum (E. eorynocalyx) and the South Australian bluegum 
(E. leucoxylon) can be planted with more or less successful results over a 
considerable variety of soils, growing in all forms and sizes, from the stunted 
and shrubby, in poor and exposed sites, to the grand timber tree over 120ft. 
hig;li in the sheltered mountain glen, or on the deep, moist soil of the rich 
plain ; and the site must be selected by the planter for these trees according to 
the purpose in view when planting. A word must be said here in connection 
with the susceptibility of the sugargum to frost, as this has rather an 
important bearing on the choice of a position for this tree, either in greater or 
lesser numbers. It is a well known fact that frost generally strikes with 
greater severity on the lowest levels; if, therefore, it is desired to plant a low- 
lying piece of ground with sugargums, it will be necessary to delay the 
planting till all the risk of any frost whatever has passed away, and the cold 
ground has become somewhat warmer. If a spot be selected, however, on a 
higher level, situated on a good rising ground, where the natural rise and fall 
of the surface secures good drainage and a corresponding warmth in the soil, 
these gums may be planted rather earlier, because the frost never rests so 
injuriously on the higher elevation. The omission to suit the time to the site 
in planting sugars has frequently led to disastrous results, aud the necessity for 
care in making the planting work fit in with the local conditions of any site 
selected is very evident, on mature reflection. 

The amount of shelter that is available around a planting site is a great 
factor also in the ultimate success, as well as in the immediate growth, of any 
young trees.. An exposed position, where the wind is vehement from any given 
direction, will always produce a one-sided growth in trees, as they will be 
compelled by the force of the wind to develop their most vigorous branches 
away from it; and hence trees grown on high land, overlooking the sea, may 
invariably be found with most of their branches on the side toward the land. 

I have frequently seen this tendency so pronounced in plantations growing by 
the seaside in the south of England that it was easy to rest on the almost flat 
tops of the trees—such as the beech (Fagus sylvatica), the oak (Quercus 
robur), and others—after climbing up their short trunks. On any hill the 
exposure will generally have to be reckoned with, and therefore it will be well 
to bear in mind that the trees should be planted closer*—with a view to giving 
each other greater protection—than they will require to be planted in better 
sheltered places. Speaking in general terms, 6ft. by 6ft. is a suitable 
distance to plant in such positions, but in matters of this kind very much must 
be left to the individual judgment regarding the prevailing local conditions 
and other circumstances in each particular case. In a well sheltered position, 
the young trees will not have to battle with the vehemence of the winds, and 
there they can be planted much farther apart, if they are designed to afford 
protection or shade, and not intended for the production of good straight 
tint her. Here it may be remarked that the distance for planting for timber 
only, and the distance required for ornamental and shelter purposes, are two 
very different things , which must not be confounded one with the other, though 
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they very often are; and it is to guard against errors in this direction that I 
briefly refer to this matter ere closing my remarks on selection of site. 

On a poor dry site the trees might be planted closely, as well as on an 
exposed site, as they are not likely to attain a large size; but on a well-sheltered 
and favorable position, where the soil is rich and retentive, it is a great mistake 
to plant too closely together when shelter and appearance are to be secured, 
because a tree or group of trees for this purpose should possess as wide and 
dense a head as possible, and a short trunk. 

The very opposite of this is produced by planting closely. The near proximity 
of each tree to its neighbor leads each to race the other for the light, and 
causes the trunks to be drawn up rapidly to their normal height, and at the 
same time makes them lose their side limbs, which, being unable to get the 
light and space their leaves require, die off far quicker than they do when 
planted wider apart. 

Therefore, to plant trees in a paddock, with a view to getting shade for the 
stock from the sun and shelter from the wind, or on a recreation ground, 
street, or road, in order to increase the ornamental appearance of the locality, 
and to plant them only 6ft. apart is to waste good trees, valuable time, and 
money, and to produce the wrong shape of tree into the bargain. 

In judging the proper distance, the planter must be guided to a certain 
extent by the general habit of growth of the trees he intends planting, as some, 
being of a wider shape, require relatively more space than others which are 
more restricted and pyramidal in form, in order to develop their limbs to the 
greatest extent according to their natural tendencies. 

Having regard, therefore, to the individual requirements of various trees, as 
well as to the conditions of the position in which they are to be planted, it may 
be stated broadly that from 15ft. in shallow, poor soils, with trees of rather 
confined habit, to 30ft. in stronger and deeper soils, with trees of broader 
growth, should generally be the distance allowed ; and it cannot be too often 
insisted on that it is far better to give more time and labor in attending properly 
to a few trees after they are planted, and thus secure a higher percentage of 
success, than to plant too many trees and neglect them afterwards, as is but too 
often the case. Briefly, then, to summarise the points alluded to, not only 
must there be proper cultivation, but wise selection of a suitable site for each 
kind of tree, a proper time to plant it, and a suitable distance allowed for its 
future development, if the hopes of the planter are to be successfully attained. 


THE BEEHIVE. 

NOTES AND HINTS FOR AUGUST. 

Bv Apis Ligustica. 

The beekeepers’ season may be said to begin this month, and from now 
until after swarming there will be plenty of work to do in connection with the 
apiary. As the orchard trees come into blossom and the weather gets warmer 
the stocks will steadily increase in weight. This year there were many fine 
days whilst almond trees were in bloom, and this enabled bees to gather a nice 
quantity of honey from this source. All grass and weeds around the hives should 
be kept cut short, and later on the ground should be cleaned with the spade. A 
very good plan is to destroy the grass with a solution of scrub exterminator, as 
this enables the ground to be kept clean without jarring the hives, as is the 
case when a spade or hoe is used. 

The greatest caution should be exercised in spreading the brood, as it is 
termed; that is, by inserting empty combs in the centre of the brood nest to 
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cause the bees to produce brood faster than they otherwise would do. If a 
colony is large enough to completely fill the hive, and it is noticed that there 
is brood in only two or three combs, one of the outside combs should be lifted 
out, the capping of the honey sliced off on both sides, and this comb may be 
inserted in the middle of the brood combs, which should be moved to one side 
to make room for it. The bees will at once begin to remove the honey from 
the centre cells and raise brood in its place. By doing this at intervals of 
about two or three weeks a great impetus will be given to the brood-rearing, 
and the result will be a very large colony. This spreading the brood should 
never be attempted unless there is plenty of honey in the hive. The practised 
eye will determine at once whether a colony be benefited by this operation, but 
the novice should carefully consider whether there are sufficient bees in the 
hive to cover and keep warm the young brood after the extra comb has been 
inserted. 

This is the very best time to transfer bees from boxes to movable comb hives. 
No matter how carelessly the operation is performed, it is almost certain to be 
successful at this season, provided that the queen is not injured or lost. The 
following method of transferring is taken from Quinby’s “New Beekeeping,’” 
and is well worth practising:—Have the following articles in readiness—A trans¬ 
ferring board about the size of the frames, with cleats 4 2in. square under each end; 
grooves £in. wide and ^in. deep should be made at intervals of about 2in. across 
the board. Transferring sticks for holding the combs in place should be Jin. 
square and Jin longer than the depth of the frame. Fasten two sticks together 
at one end with a piece of fine annealed wire, long enough to bring them lin. 
apart. Attach a piece of wire to the other end of one of these sticks, leaving 
one end of the wire loose. In this way the sticks are in pairs, ready for use. 
A smoker, a long sharp thin-bladed knife, a chisel, a hatchet, a small common 
handsaw, a small wing, and a dish of water will complete the outfit. After 
smoking the bees slightly turn the hive bottom up and place an empty box 
over it the same size as the hive. By hipping the hive most of the bees will 
leave it and enter the box above. When most of the bees are in the box place 
it upon the old stand, raising it a little in front for the passage of the bees, and 
remove the hive containing the combs. Place the hive bottom up on a 
solid support about 2ft. high. Saw the combs and cross sticks loose from 
the side or sides you desire to remove. If the combs stand parallel with the 
sides it will often only be necessary to remove one side, but if they are diagonal 
two sides will need to be taken off. If the grain of the wood runs up and down 
split the sides in several places and take out the pieces separately, and if the 
grain runs across pry them off with a chisel. During all operations use care 
not to crush any bees remaining in the hive. Upon a table or bench near by 
place the transferring board. Now, with the knife, remove the outside combs, 
brush off the bees with a wing, and set them on one side until you come to one 
containing brood. Place this upon the board described so that it will occupy 
the same position as it did in the hive, or if, as is sometimes the case, it will 
cut to better advantage*by turning it half way round, bringing the top to the 
end of the frame, this is allowable. Place the frame over the comb in such a 
manner as to bring the brood as near the top and centre of the frame as possible, 
as this is the warmest position in the hive. Cut the comb to lit snugly in this 
position. If the comb is not large enough to fill the frame use the combs first 
removed to fill up with. Push the free end of the transferring sticks through 
the grooves where the combs need support, and fasten to the other end by 
winding the end of the wire tightly around it, which will hold the comb firmly 
in place. Use a sufficient number of sticks to secure it firmly, but do not let 
them cross the brood more than is absolutely necessary. Place the frame in 
the hive it is to occupy, and proceed with the next brood combs in the same 
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manner. If there are combs without brood sufficient to fill one or more frames 
place them at the outside with the brood combs in the centre. A dish should 
be at hand to receive such portions of comb honey as are not put in the frames. 
Brush all bees into the hive with a damp wing, and take it to the old position 
on the stand. Empty the bees from the box in front of the hive, and see that 
all enter. Contract the entrance and in all ways prevent robbing. If they arc 
strong the bees will «oon join all the parts and fasten all the combs securely to 
the frames, when the sticks may be taken off and laid away for future use. 
For the first experiments in transferring beginners should select a hive with old, 
tough, and straight combs. It is desirable to find the queen, if possible, when 
driving the bees into the box, and cage her. After the transferring is completed 
place the cage on top of or between the combs, when the bees will more readily 
gather among them. When they become quiet she may be liberated. 


POULTRY NOTES. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry 
By D. F. Laurie. 

While recently on a visit to Melbourne and Sydney I made a point of collect¬ 
ing information about the poultry industry. As regards certain utility breeds, 
those colonies are ahead of this, both in quantity and quality ; but in time we 
shall bo iu as good a position. In Victoria Indian Game had been well known 
some years before they appeared here, so also were Langshans, Orpingtons, 
and Wyandottes. Again, in South Australia someone might import a few 
specimens of a breed, but no effort was made to popularise them, whilst in both 
Victoria and New South Wales in most cases several importations would be 
made, and in consequence of the vigorous state of “ the fancy ” the competi¬ 
tion for honors at poultry shows led to the continued breeding and importation 
of the best obtainable specimens. Again, I found in both colonies that first- 
class specimens of many of the utility breeds had for many years been iu the 
hands of numerous farmers and others. Of course they will have to continue 
improving for many years before a constant supply of high-class birds is 
available, for export. Mr. G. Bradshaws the Sydney Government expert, con¬ 
siders that at least five years must elapse. Victoria has exported considerable 
quantities of first-class poultry to England, and l was further 4 given to under¬ 
stand that the returns were satisfactory, Last year was disastrous to poultry 
in both colonies, but with the present prospects of an excellent season it is hoped 
that the export trade will grow. I w T as also informed by numerous journalists 
and others that very great interest is being displayed by the farming com¬ 
munity, and that large numbers of pure-bred birds are changing hands. Those 
in a position to express an opinion are confident that poultry growing and egg 
production for the export trade will in time become a prominent industry. The 
stupid prejudice against pure-bred poultry is rapidly disappearing. Nearly 
every newspaper devotes some space to poultry advice from the pens of experts, 
and a better knowledge of the subject is being gained. Victoria supplies the 
greater portion of the poultry imported into West Australia, in spite of our 
geographical position. The fact is, our eastern neighbors do not lack enterprise. 
For a long lime they have been freezing and forwarding regular supplies to the 
West, while, so far, our shipments have been of live birds only. 1 was 
informed that considerable quanties were being shipped from Portland to South 
Africa, and noticed advertisements from certain business firms offering fair 
prices for suitable birds delivered at the works. The South African market has 
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for some considerable time offered an excellent outlet for poultry and meat, but 
it is only quite recently that this colony has made a move. I was unable to 
obtain statistics of the Victorian export trade, but it is very considerable. Eggs 
have repeatedly been shipped to England with satisfactory results. They are 
packed in cardboard squares filled with pea husks. In Sydney I visited the 
large poultry show held under the auspices of the New South Wales Poultry, 
etc , Society, and assisted in the judging. I was much struck with the 
popularity of both Orpingtons and Wyandottes, two breeds but little known here, 
yet valuable all-round fowls. The same state of affairs exists in New South 
Wales as in other parts of Australia. The days of the fancy varieties seem 
numbered; where once imposing classes of Cochins, Brahmas, and Spanish were 
to be seen, the competition is now very limited. In Minorcas, Leghorns, Lung- 
shans, Dorkings, Indian Game, Orpington, Wyandottes, and ducks the classes were 
large ; Leghorns and Minorcas could make a decent poultry show by themselves. 
They have a breed in New South Wales called “ Colonial” or “ Sydney Game.” 
These breed true to color, and are evidently the result of a cross between 
the Malay and English Game; they are large—one cockbird weighing over 
14lbs.—and while many advocate them for crossing with various breeds in 
preference to Indian Games, others, including Mr. Bradshaw, hold an opposite 
opinion, and state that the flesh is coarse though abundant. Victorian poultry 
societies have refused to recognise the breed. Malays are not plentiful in New 
South Wales, and I think we could show them something to surprise them. 
Quite the feature of the show was the display of frozen poultry, &c., by the 
New South Wales Board of Experts, and in charge of Mr. G. Bradshaw, who 
gave visitors much valuable practical information. The display formed an 
object lesson of the greatest value in educating people as to the merits of 
different breeds. It would pay well to make a big display on similar lines in 
South Australia. The value of the Sydney exhibit lay in the fact that various 
pure breeds and crossbreds were exhibited in contrast to mongrels and unsuit¬ 
able breeds. To each a large label was attached describing the breed and its 
merits. On a ^cry shapely plump bird with white skin and flesh was a label 
wi!.h “Orpington pullet, a very profitable breed”; “Old English Ganie- 
Dorking, 5J months old, 4Jlbs. weight, cost Is. Id. to rear”; “Colonial 
Game, good breast, large, hut ratlior coarse”; “Indian Game-Orpington, one 
of the best crosses for table and export, good meat and plenty of it, 6 months 
old, 5|lbs. weight”; “ Old English Game-Plymouth Rock, an excellent cross 
for excellent meat”: “Plymouth Rock, good constitution, modeiate layers, 
rather slow for’developing for market, suit a family best ” ; “ Buff Orpington, 
white legs and flesh, scarce as yet”; “ Andalusian, good layers, difficult to 
breed to color, table qualities of little account”; “Brown Leghorn, great 
layers, their introduction into farmyards has reduced the size of farm birds”; 
“ The too common duck ; this specimen fairly represents the total of farmers’ 
stocks, wholly unprofitable “ Langshan, goo 1 all-round fowl, chickens some¬ 
what slow to develop, hardly so popular as a few years ago ”; “ An old-time 
Brahma, once the fanner’s fowl, full breast, good meat, fair layers, now scarce”; 
“ The common hen; in sfnte of importations of pure stock the unprofitable 
barn-door still rules the roost ”; “A five-year old hen, long outlived her sphere 
of usefulness ”; “ Royal Blue, a new Australian production meat capabilities 
apparently good, reported abundant layers.” In addition, there were boned 
fowls, cases of splendid chickens and ducklings all packed as for export; in 
addition, there were crates of rabbits and hares; the whole forming a very 
attractive exhibit and constantly surrounded by large crowds. 

In response to an invitation from Mr. Stevenson, the secretary to the Board 
of Exports, I visited the Government freezing works, and was well pleased with 
what I saw. First we inspected the poultry department, and witnessed the 
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killing and dressing of poultry for export. The method adopted is as follows:— 
The killer is seated by a large box to receive feathers; he takes a fowl from the 
pens behind him, grasps it by the wings and feet in one hand, and breaks its 
neck with one jerk; the neck and head are then held against the side of the 
feather box, and in a remarkably short time the bird is denuded of feathers 
and passed on to the dresser. When in full swing it requires only three minutes 
from the time the bird is taken out of the pen till it is trussed ready for freez¬ 
ing. In one case the time occupied was only 2min. 48sec. The greater portion 
of the poultry is for the South African market, where the demand tor very 
high-class poultry is not so rigid as in England. Since November last the 
board has exported thirty-five thousand (35,000) head of poultry, one effect 
being that values have risen 25 to 30 per cent, in Sydney. I was surprised at 
the great size and splendid condition of the hares, of which there were then 
upwards of thirty-two thousand (32,000) in the cold chambers Hares are 
received at the rate of about 10,000 per week ; the best come from the very 
cold portions of the colony, and are very red in color and in wonderful condition. 
There were a few thousand rabbits in addition. I entered three of the cool 
chambers, in two tne thermometer stood at 8° F.,in the other at 10° F. Both 
Messrs. Stevenson and Bradshaw were much pleased when I told the history of 
the Port Adelaide Produce Depot, and of the splendid additions now being 
built by the Kngineer-in-Chief for the Government. 

In Victoria, Dr Brown, of the Victorian Department of Agriculture, has been 
examining diseased specimens of poultry, and has also given attention to the 
insect pests which cause so much loss to poultry owners. He has reported on 
the subject, and 1 understand regulations have been framed which may affect 
South Australia. This colony is infested in many places with a pest known as 
the poultry tick or bug. The* late Mr. Frazer S. Crawford identified this as 
Argas refiexus; Dr. Brown, however, names it Argas Americarms, the Texan 
poultry tick. As it is not known to exist in Victoria, measures will be taken 
to exclude our birds, or at any rate submit them to rigorous inspection, and 
perhaps quarantine. 

I am anxious to procure varieties of tick, not only from fowls and fowlhouses, 
but alvso from the trees which harbor ticks supposed to attack fowls. They 
should be forwarded in small bottles, each sort separately, and accompanied with 
particulars of where found. All such specimens will be forwarded to I)r. 
Brown, who will examine, identify, and report upon them. 

As regards preventive measures, firstly carefully examine any new purchases, 
look under the wings, and, if any blue-black spots under the skin appear, the 
bird is affected, and should be quarantined and immediately treated. Apply 
equal parts of kerosene and oil, or immerse the bird all but its head in Cooper's 
sheep dip, or Whallev's disinfectant. Construct all poultry houses of iron, avoid 
woodwork and paling fences. All perches should be carefully planed and free 
from cracks. Be ever on the watch; examine all cracks and crevices, and 
apply a strong solution of either of the above dips. Frame the perches and set 
the legs of the framework in tins of water containing a little kerosene or 
Whalley, Keep the soil loose; the fowls greedily devour these tick. By such 
means may the pest be dealt with and finally exterminated. 


White Paint.— A cheap and good paiut for wood, iron, or brickwork, can 
be made in the following way:—One gallon skim milk, lib. freshly slacked 
lime, £lb. whiting, 1 pint linseed oil (or lib. mutton tallow with ^ pint turpen¬ 
tine.) Mix the slacked lime with half the milk thoroughly, then stir in the 
pulverised whiting; add the other ingredients at once; stir well. Let stand 
till next day; stir up thoroughly again, and apply with a large brush. 
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SOME HELPS FOR THE FARMER. 

Improvement on Draught of Strippers. 

Mr. J. J. Gebert, Kingswood, a member of Rich mail’s Creek Branch of the 
Agricultural Bureau, submits an improvement upon the draught of stripping 
machines which he has used for fourteen years, on rough country, with three, 
four, or five horses : 



The bar marked 1 is about 2ft. Bin. long, clear of the platform, 2jin. x lin.; 
the bar marked 2 is 4in. longer than 1. The chain from No. 2 bar to off-side 
of machine should be fixed not higher than oin. above the drum over the 
beaters, and the bar itself should slant on the off end 4in. more forward than 
the near end. The S-ho ik from four-horse swing should be fixed some 3in. 
nearer the off-side. The holes marked on No. I and No. 2 bars are used for 
three horses. If draught is fixed as described it is a great deal lighter and 
easier for the horses, as there is no dragging to the off-side. Four horses 
abreast can walk straight, and reap with a full comb. 
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Improvements on Mowing Machines. 

Mr. J. J. Gebert, Kingswood, also sends two plans with descriptions of 
improvements in mowing machines. 

The first shows Mr. Gebert’s suggestion for improvement on mowers with 
knife in front, which he is now trying. 



Bar a should stand upright from the pole fairly strong, and high enough to 
carry b over the horse’s rump; b, IJin. piping iron, long enough to reach to 
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the middle of where the knife is to cut; c, lin. piping, to reach within 9in. of 
the ground; i>, light bar, full length of knife, with both ends bent slightly 
forwards and downwards; k, half-circle to keep lever, f, where it is wanted. 
A box is to be placed on top of bar a for b to go through ; lever f is fixed on B 
to work b backward or forward, according to height of crop ; a goes to the 
outer or off end of n to strengthen it, having a box on the end for b to go 
through; circle h is simply a line to show the run of bar d. 

The driver will work the bar c and n on the previously-mentioned machine, 
and i) on the latter, backwards and forwards by lever f, according to height of 
crop. These bars press the crop forward and downward, and as the crop 
escapes from beneath the bar it will swing back. The driver should keep the 
bars so far forward as to give the cfop full chance to swing back, and then it is 
caught and cut by the knife. There is simply the one cut, and the hay jumps 
18in. to 2ft. behind the knife. There will be none hanging on the knife or 
comb, and the wind will not interfere with mowing either way. 

The following is a mower with knife behind, for bringing the crop back on 
the knife. This has been used for two years with satisfaction : — 


\ 



Bar marked a is of T-iron, 5ft. long, bolted to pole at the middle of bar; 
b, iron ljin. x 1 jin., sufficiently long to clear the wheel, the near end fixed 
with a slide on bar a ; c is of light pipe iron or wood bolted to b, to go across 
full width of knife; d may be put on in very short crops ; bar e with slots for 
lever to be connected with a on top, lower end to be fixed to machine with 
small clatnp or bolt; f, lever to be fixed to slide near b, and to be pressed 
forward for high crops or back for low crops. 
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A Self-Acting Gate-Loop. 

If a gate is properly made it cannot warp or sag, and then, if it is well hung 
to an immovable post, the following device will save a lot of trouble: — 



OPE N 



This is simply a link in two parts hinged together. When fixed to a gate¬ 
post the under part of the link (a) causes the upper part (it) to fall over the 
dropping stile of the gate. By lifting the link the gate can at once be released. 
The London Farmer and Stockbreeder is credited with the above design, but it 
has been in use for a long time on a few farms throughout the Australasian 
colonies. On page 136, September, 1897, of this journal is illustrated the 
only proper way to make a stiff and substantial gate. Gates may differ in 
pattern, but the principle of construction is the same in every properly-made 
gate. 


BUTTER-MAKING. 

By G. S. Thomson, N.D.D., Dairy Instructor. 

Chums .—The value of a churn depends upon (Tj simplicity of construction ; 
(2) its merits as a manufacturer of fat into butter within thirty to forty 
minutes with the least possible los* from cream properly conditioned and 
treated ; (3) wood being thoroughly seasoned and of hard texture, free from 
cracks, and with the least absorptive power ; (4) dimensions of lid such as to 
give convenience in thorough cleaning and drying the inside of churn, and to 
allow a perfect exposure of inside to the influence of light (this is highly im¬ 
portant) ; it should be of light weight. 

Butter-ivorkers should be constructed to afford thorough drainage for the 
moisture expelled from the butter. The roller ought not to be so elevated as 
to give insufficient pressure with small quantities of butter; eight-fluted rollers 
are recommended when provided with springs which yield to pressure of 
quantity and avoid damage to the texture and body of butter. The old- 
fashioned three-fluted roller is injurious, as efficient working cannot be accom¬ 
plished without causing greasiness, and if buttermilk is left in by mistake it 
becomes locked into the body of butter. This damaging influence is much 
increased with a close compressing roller, and in all eases speedy working will 
bring about greasiness. In working butter great care is necessary, as a 
superior butter is very easily damaged in working. A few extra turns upon a 
worker will convert good-tenured, high quality butter into that of almost 
inferior quality. Testing of texture by means of butter hands is recommended 
as a safeguard against damage. When a square of made-up butter breaks 
without an adhering influence, and distinctly shows the grain, the butter has 
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not been overworked. As small pieces of butter passing through with the water 
escape on to the floor during working, it would be profitable to provide against 
this loss. 

Washing Churns and Workers. —Immediately after use churns and workers 
should be washed in slightly warm water, afterwards scrubbed with salt and 
cold water, and then thoroughly scalded and dried. Before using, scalding 
and cooling down with cold water to temperature of churning is necessary. 
Lime water should be used once or twice a week. With this combined’treat¬ 
ment these utensils would retain no bad odors, and that greasincss which is 
often apparent when churning and working would cease to exist. The same 
treatment applios to all wooden utensils in the dairy. 

Churning , and Effects of Churning Temperatures. —In churning cream the 
revolving speed of churn demands more attention than is usually given. To 
obtain the highest quantity of butter from any conditioned cream considera¬ 
tion as to speed of churn is absolutely essential. Speed requires regulation 
according to temperature, ripeness, consistency, and bulk of cream in churn ; 
also temperature of air, feeding and period of lactation of milk cows. Cows 
fed upon dry fodders and meals, and advanced in lactation, produce milk 
having an abnormally high percentage of hard fats (stearin and palmatin), thus 
necessitating a higher temperature of cream and increased speed of churn to 
provide against loss of fat in buttermilk. Experiment has proved that 
separated cream, ripened from the milk of cows in an advanced milking stage 
in winter weather, could not be churned in a satisfactory time without raising 
the temperature to 65° F. To work at such a temperature in the spring and 
summer months, with the combined conditions of hot weather, succulent food, 
and cows in the early stage of milking, would undoubtedly result in heavy fat 
losses ; also losses through inferior butter. We are all familiar with the oily 
and greasy appearance of butter, observed so frequently in hot weather, when 
over-heated and over-ripened cream had to be dealt with. This undesirable 
and unprofitable condition was due to the liquid globules of fat being retained 
in the butter granules along with an excess of moisture and buttermilk, the 
latter in so fine a state of division as to become impossible of removal. As 
would be expected, the keeping quality of this butter is very inferior, rancidity 
at a very early stage taking place owing to decomposition of the already 
tainted caseous matter. The texture of such oily butter cannot possibly admit 
of anything like efficient working. What little working may be done after the 
butter has assumed a firmer texture can only be accomplished with extreme 
care, but lapse of time means increased fermentation, and unless the butter is 
immediately disposed of a very low price can only be expected. When 
churning extends over forty-five minutes, as would be the case with under¬ 
ripened, thin cream, churned at too low a temperature and speed, an excessive 
amount of fat passes away in the buttermilk, and more so with cream pre¬ 
viously kept in cans having a varied degree of acidity. In both cases oiliness 
will be observed in the butter, and should faster churning take place shortly 
before the cream breaks the loss of fat in the buttermilk and unaltered liquid 
fat in the butter will be greater. Long-churned butter generally possesses a 
firmer texture, and has a higher keeping quality than quickly-churned butter. 
Butter made from cream churned under twenty minutes means that tempera¬ 
ture and speed have not been attended to. 

Sleepy or Lazy Cream. —This condition arises generally towards the 
beginning of winter, when cows arc fed upon dry feed, and have been 
long in milk, bringing about the before-stated change of the butter fats. 
Sleepy cream is attributed to several other causes, such as unhealthy cows, 
cream over and under ripened, too high or too low temperatures, excess of 
cream in chum and too rapid churning causing little concussion, inattention 
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to churn ventilation, uncleanliness and long transmission of milk in badly- 
ventilated cans, feeding of cattle upon unsuitable food, also washing churns 
with soapy water, has been known to bring about sleepy cream. A remedy for 
sleepy cream, when in the churn, is to add a little sour milk or hot water, but 
the water must not be over 102° F. 

Butter Records .—By keeping a record for a short time, similar to illustration 
below, an educational advantage would be gained in regulating the speed of 
churning to the most profitable use. 


Date. 

Temp of 1 
Cream in 
Ripening ' 

t 

Degree* 

of 

Acidity. 

Number 

ot 

Gallons. 

Tempera¬ 
ture of 
Cream 

» , ’ 1 Test for 

Revolu- , Time olf ! Fat In 

M™ ^horning. Butter- 

I 

| i 


60°F. 

‘7 

— 

56° F. 

4 5 * 40 min. *25 % 

j | 


Acidity test will be explained under the hearting of “Practical Demonstrations.’* 


Experimental Abstiacts showing Fat Tests in Buttermilk from Cream Churned at Varied 
Degrees of Acidity , Tempti a are, and Speed. 


Temperature* 

Degree of 
Acidity. 

! Temperature 
of Cream. 


Churn. 


Buttermilk 
Fat Test. 

of Cream 
Ripening. 

Kind 

Revolutions 
[ pei Minute. 

i _ 

Time. 

60° F. 

*7 

50° F 

Box 

1 40 

Minutes. 

30 

Per cent. 

*22 

62° F. 

•86 

51° F. 

• 4 ( 

! 46 j 

45 

*27 

6<>° F. 

*05 

58' F. 

“ 

1 45 

30 

•20 

68° F. j 

*5 

60’ F. 

u 

ft> 

45 

*40 

64° F. 1 

*7 

64' F. 

4 4 

6 • 

30 j 

*70 

04° F. 

*45 

61" F. 

tl 

| GO 

45 

1-00 


Temperature of churning-room is not considered here, although it is necessary 
to consider temperature of cream with that of room. 

The following co nparisons are regarded as favorable : — 


With room 80’ F., (burn at 52' F. 

“ 70° to 74° F., “ 56 c Y 

“ (>.¥’ F., “ 58 F. 

“ 60' to 60' F., 00° F. 

Temperature in churn ought not to increase over 2° F. during working. 
Circumstances which demand the lowering of speed of churn and temperature 
of cream—(a) High temperature of butter-room: (b) thick and fast cream; 
(c) increased bulk in churn ; (d) cream from the milk of early-milking cows 
fed upon succulent food Opposite conditions will necessitate a higher speed 
and temperature ; b and c can be easily remedied. 

Ventilation of Churn —When churning is commenced injurious gases, as 
carbonic acid (CO a ), arc given off by ferments; also nitrogen and oxygen 
become liberated, and, along with the expanded air, exert an outward pressure- 
in the churn. Odors peculiar to cream also escape. If immediate and con¬ 
tinued ventilation is not permitted these objectionable gases will be driven into 
the body of cream and be retained, and in all probability will find a way into 
the butter. Ventilation must take place after the first few revolutions, and be 
continued at short intervals until no escape is felt. 
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Washing Butter .—To wash butter to perfection one must have the butter 
grains in a fine and free state as obtained almost immediately following the 
addition of the breaking water. Careful and thorough washing, promoting the 
keeping quality of the butter, is one of the great secrets of success. With in¬ 
sufficient washing the terrible neglect will show itself on the butter-workers 
when the buttermilk is observed running .freely from the butter. To properly 
remove this fermentative, rancid-causing liquid, is beyond the skill of the 
maker without seriously damaging the texture of the butter. Having rub the 
buttermilk from the fine grains and added sufficient cold water, the churn 
ought to be revolved a few times before removal of the water. The same 
should take place with a second washing, and if followed with a ten minutes’ 
treatment with brine very little caseous matter will be retained in the butter. 
With over-churned grains it is impossible to get rid of buttermilk, either by 
washing or working. Temperature of washing water must be at least three 
degrees under the average churning temperature of 57° F., when its firming 
influence is obtained. Purity of water is very important. We have found 
water to all appearance perfect, but accountable for a long-continued difficulty 
in the quality of butter. Water from wells without sufficient surface protec¬ 
tion, and where dairy or other selvage matter is allowed to putrefy in the 
immediately surrounding ground, cannot avoid having in solution the products 
of decomposition, as ammonia and injurious acids. Finely-divided solid matter 
will also find a way into the water, and when used for washing butter the 
soluble impurities are said to enter into combination with the flavoring acids of 
the butter. Aroma and flavor are no doubt due to the volatile fatty acids, 
principally butyrin and capronin and bacterial products. Oterwashing will 
reduce aroma and natural color; still, the mistake of overwashing at the 
expense of a slight reduction in flavor is of a trifling monetary loss when com¬ 
pared with butter containing an excess of buttermilk. Large-gran tiled butter 
holds the flavor somewhat superior to that of small, but it also holds the butter¬ 
milk to such an extent that proper washing is impossible, resulting in a product 
of very inferior keeping quality. 

Salt. — Common salt (Sodium chloride = Na Cl). The purity of salt for 
butter and cheese preservation is of the highest importance, concerned as it is 
with the quality of the produce. Salt of a slow-dissolving property, and 
exhibiting a strong affinity for absorbing moisture from the air, is quite unfit 
for preserving purposes. Such a salt would show the presence of a substance 
known as calcium chloride (Ca 01 a ) and other impurities, as gypsum or 
calcium sulphate (Ca SO,), and magnesium chloride (Mg 01 2 ). Calcium 
chloride, when present even in small quantities, will cause salt to cake, and 
bitterness is due to calcium sulphate and magnesium chloride. A good sample 
of salt will contain 97 per cent, of pure sodium chloride, and will dissolve 
readily in water, leaving neither milky trace nor insoluble substances. Salt 
should always be kept in a perfectly dry place. 

Salting in Churn —Brining granular butter in the churn exerts a beneficial 
influence upon its keeping quality and flavor, the butter grains becoming fully 
exposed to the flavoring effects of the salt; temperature is speedily lowered, 
thus finning the grains and expelling and liberating what little buttermilk 
might have escaped the previous washing. The full effect of brining is 
obtained after washing. Water dissolves 3’21bs. and upwards of salt to the 
gallon of water (lOlbs.), but solubility varies with purity. The quantity of 
salt deposited in butter depends upon (a) size of granules, ( b) time exposed 
to brine, (c?) final dryness of butter. Brining at the rate of 2lbs. of salt to the 
gallon will deposit in the granules *25 of 1 per cent, from the 2lbs. brine in 
thirty minutes’ exposure. Ten minutes’ exposure is sufficient. The advantages 
of partly brining in the chum are as follows :—(1) The butter will be salted 
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more evenly; (2) keeping quality extended ; (3) it will be firmer, and of a 
better color and flavor: (4) the weight will be greater. 

Dry-salting and Working .—Butter salted at the rate of 4 per cent, will con¬ 
tain nearly one-half of that quantity after working. The following is given as 


an average analysis of the impressed liquid :— ivr«ut. 

Water . 90*00 

Caseous matter .. 0*15 

Milk-sugar and acid. 0*00 

Mineral, exclusively salt . 9*25 


100*00 

Before salting upon the worker the butter should receive a little working, to 
be increased or decreased according to firmness of texture, amount of water 
present, and quantity of salt to be used. Quantity of salt, even distribution, 
and incorporation is of vast importance. In my opinion salt above 3J per cent, 
added to moderately moist butter exerts no preserving influence, but is 
decidedly injurious, and the injury is extended with the increased dryness of 
the butter, resulting in solidification of salt in the butter and also upon its 
surface. It must, be borne in mind that water can only hold in solution a 
certain amount of salt; all over that quantity must remain in the solid state. 
Unevenly distributed, improperly worked salt will cause butter to present a 
mottled appearance, due to the grains attiacting the surrounding moisture. This 
takes place more readily when course, inferior salt is used, and even bitterness 
in butter is traceable to this mistake. Streakiness is a common fault, brought 
about by careless manipulation and working in of the salt. Caseous matter 
left in butter through had washing will present a streaked or blotched appear¬ 
ance, but must not be confounded with streakiness caused by had salting. 
Butter ought to be rolled out and the salt cautiously sifted over, followed by 
careful working. In the autumn and winter months the solid fats of milk are 
in excess, and with a low-tcmpciature butter-making room and too heavy 
salting and working dry, crumbling butter will be the result. Leaving butter 
over-night to be worked in the morning at this season of the year is unadvisable, 
as damage to the texture and quality is difficult to avoid, owing to hardness 
of butter. 

Coloring .—Superior coloring must always be used, as cases of damaged 
butter have been traced to the use of cheap, inferior coloring matter. The 
coloring used in Denmark, Sweden, and England are solutions of the fruit flesh 
of the annntto tree dissolved in hemp or sesame oil, and with varying quantities 
of turmeric added. With highly-colored butter the body and texture are 
affected, and exposed to the danger of rancidity. Preparations of coloring in 
oil are to be recommended as economical, as they mingle with the fat and do 
not become lost in the buttermilk. Quantity of coloring to he used depends 
upon strength, richness of cream, and demands of the market. For butter 
exported to England little coloring is wanted, as the English people look with 
suspicion upon highly-colored butter. In Denmark the amount of coloring is 
added in order to produce that pale primrose tint so highly desired by British 
consumers, and to a great extent this is why the Danish butter has such a firm 
hold of the home markets. 

Natural Color of Butter depends upon the following:—(a) Breed and 
individuality of cow; ( b ) feeding—spring butter is highest in color; 
(E) ripening of cream; ( d) temperature at which cream is churned—high 
temperature reduces color ; (e) temperature of washing water, and number of 
times washed in chum; (/) duration of churning; (g) pure salt heightens 
color; (k) exposure to pure air with daylight heightens color ; (*) pattern 
improves color. 
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Faults and Defects in Butter. 


Faults in Appearance — 
Fatty and oily .. 

Glittering highly with fat 

Cloudy. 

Flockiness 

Mottled .. 

Defects in Fh nines 
Soft and greasy 


Dry and hard .. 


Causer. 

Too sweet cream, irregularly churned. 

/ Cream of varied degrees of acidity, as 
J obtained by ripening in cane. 

\ Underwoiking. 

Bad coloring matter. 

1 Over-ripening of crearu and neglect of 
straining, whereby caseous matter finds a 
way into the butter Insufficient washing 
of butter in chum, made from under- 
ripened cream. 

Slowly soluble grains of salt. 

( Churning at too high a temperature and 
speed. 

Overworking and aliening butter to lie too 

( long and oecomu too hard before second 
working. 

/ Winter butter made in low-temperature 
J room, and over-salted and over-worked, 
i Cows long in milk, with dry feeding, give 
l hard fat. 


Defects in Flavor and Smell — 


Rancidity and bitterness 


Tallowy, oily, and fishy 


Woody and mouldy 
Musty 


Want of ripeness of cr. am. 

Over-ripeness of cieam 

Under-washing of butter in chum. 

Presence of dirt in cream. 

<( Inferior coloring matter. 

] Cheap salt, containing excess of calcium 
{ sulphate and magnesium chloride 
| Feeding cows upon sour feeding, as dis- 
{ tillary refuse. 

! Deficiency in freezing ami rapid thawing, 
and increased by cxpo-uie to strong ligh\ 
Cows fed upon young and fjesh clover 
or oilcakes. 

i Packing butter into unseasoned, damp 
\ boxes. 

Butter kept in damp places. 


Experiments will be carried out with butter salted and colored with varying 
quantities and treated under different conditions; also the effect of freezing 
temperatures ascertained All factories would find it very profitable to procure 
ripening cultures, and use them when butter is affected with foreign flavor. 

Printing and Packing .—By experiment I have proved that butter printed by 
machine has a lower keeping quality than that printed by wooden hands. 
Although printing machines are absolutely necessary in factories, the drawback 
is the amount of air spaces left in the butter, which is an assistance to 
fermentation. 


Packing .—Butter must only be packed into thoroughly seasoned and 
thoroughly dry boxes, as mouldy butter has not been an uncommon thing in 
the past. The best grease-proof paper only should be used. In packing the 
butter care is necessary in order that no cavities be left, as the effects of air 
would act injuriously. 

Average Chemical Analysts of Butter. (Fleishmann.) 

From Sweet Cream, Fiom Sour Cream, 

Without Salting. Salted. 



Unwashed. 

Washed. 

Unwashed. 

Washed. 

Water. 

.. 15-00 

15*00 

n-oo 

12*60 

Fat . 

83-47 

83*73 

84*75 

84*62 

Protein or caseous matter ., 

,.. 0-6o 

0*56 

0*50 

0*48 

Other organic matter. 

, 0*80 

0*C0 

0*55 

0-40 

Ash, or ash and salt . 

.. 0*13 

0*12 

2*20 

2-00 


100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 
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It will be observed that from the ripened cream and salted butter less water 
is got, more fat, less caseous and organic matter, thus showing the importance 
of ripening. With over-ripened cream less fat or less butter would be 
obtained, more water would he left in ; alsj more caseous and organic matter ; 
texture of butter would be soft and greasy, and keeping quality low. 

Judging Butter .—The following may be taken as a suitable scale :— 

Fresh Butter. Salted. Boxed. 


Flavor . 50 4 5 65 

Grain or texture . 25 20 25 

Solidity. . . 15 15 20 

Color. 10 10 10 


- Salting 10 10 

100 —Packing 10 

100 - 

—* 130 


THE DAIRY. 

An Australian Specialist upon Pasteurising. 

Mr. H. W. Potts, F.C.S., Euroa, Victoria, in answer to a letter from Mr. 
G. S. Thomson, Dairy Instructor, South Australia, gives his experience of the 
value of pasteurising milk and cream, as follows :— 

Binney street, Euroa, Victoria, July 8th, 1S9S. 

Dear Mr. Thomson— I have your letter of the 6th inst., on the subject of pasteurising. 

During the whole of the past sens n every ounce of cream at our six creameries or collecting 
stations was pasteurised, as a result of a series of practical experiments. 

We are putting in a Paaseh pasteuriser at eat h creamery to commence the next season with. 
During the past season we simply immersed the cream cans in a vat of hot water, the tem¬ 
perature being maintained by steam to 100° F. for ten minute®, and then earn gently stirred by a 
stick. The cans were then placed in the wagon, and taken at one* to the < ontral factory in this 
hot condition From our furthest creamery, distance fourteen mile®, we found the temperature 
to go down about 20° F. So long as the temperature does not get below Ho 0 F it arrives at 
the factory in a sound condition, w ith the acidity rarely over *2 per cent. On arrival at the 
<entral factory it is at once p ssed over the DeLaval coolet, and brought down to 45° F. It 
flows into the v«t«, and afterw r aids it is allowed to reach the temperature of the cream room, 
which is kept at or under (U>° F. Then the cultures are seeded into it, and ripening in the 
usual way in the vats is allowed to progress. 

Our cream all last, season, with the heat at I0o° F. in the shade occasionally, arrived at the 
factory uniformly good, and made a large saving as against the old system, when we frequently 
on a hot day had to keep several cans hack to make a second grade nutter. 

As far as the pasteurising is concerned then' is no difficulty. Where (he watchfulne s and care 
is needed is in the development of the cultures. To facilitate the work and ensure a constant 
supply of sterilised air to the cultures. I have devised what our fellow's call k * Potts’ culture can," 
and it has been appliod so successfully that our directors are turning the secretary out of his 
oflS.ce, and 1 am fitting it up as a bacteriological lahoiatory, and with appliances, so as to keep 
four sets of cultuies, lOgalls. each, going daily, in various stages of development. 

At present I am experimenting w'ith several imported cultures, all of which have just been 
imported for the occasion. So far I have found llanscn’s most reliable, but my conclusions are 
not yet fully formed. 1 have made several good celtures also from loti d milks. Out pasteurising, 
in my opinion, w »t come to the front shortly. It is the one clear hope of the trade. 

At our lost annual conference of managers a cask of Danish butter w'as opened, and pro¬ 
nounced really good by the best, of our managers. Oy direction l analysed it, and found— 

Moisture . 10*5 per cent. 

Curd . 2 0 “ 

Salt . 2*5 “ 

Butter fat . 85-0 “ 

No trace of any preservative of any kind was found. It w T as p iv( nun serf Again, an old 
colleague of mine sent home a shipment of butter, part pasteurised and part ordinary. The 
market went up here, he reshipped the butter back to the colonies, and on inspection the 
pasteurised was in excellent condition, and far superior to the ordinary. These facts point to 
the general adoption of the system. 

Our original experiments were with milk, but after pasteurising 50,00()galls. we abandoned 
it for cream. 
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FERTILISERS FOR POTATOES. 

Under the direction of the New York Agricultural Experiment Station 
careful experiments have been conducted to ascertain the results of the appli¬ 
cation of commercial fertilisers on potatoes. The experiments were conducted 
on four farms, in eighty plots, covering an area of eight acres of land. 

It was found that about lOcwts. per acre of the mixed fertilisers (mentioned 
later) gave the most profitable results; the extra yield from plots treated with 
from about 5cwts. to 9cwts. per acre more did not pay for the cost of the extra 
fertiliser. 

The evidence obtained in these experiments concerning the relative effect of 
the muriate and sulphate of potash upon the composition of the potato was 
inconclusive. The proportions of valuable plant food found in the tubers were 
not influenced appreciably by the amount or kind of fertiliser used. 

It is stated that if the tops are returned to the soil an average potato crop of 
200bush. per acre removes about 3filbs. nitrogen, 13lbs. phosphoric acid, and 
60lbs. potash. Many farmers on Long Island have been applying as much as 
1 ton of high-grade superphosphate per acre, anil the Station experiments ha\e 
pioved that, taking only the immediate crop into consideration, such heavy 
manuring is not profitable. 

Two formulae were used, in different quantities, No. 1 being similar to that 
in general use by the Long Island Farmers’ Club, and No. 2 being an attempt 
to supply the important elements of plant food in the proportions and amounts 
needed for a profitably large crop. 


No. 1. 

Ingredients. Com position. 

Nitrate of soda . 1271bs. Nitrogen . 4 percent 

High-grade dried blood.. 440lbs. Soluble phos. acid.. 8-1 per cent. 

Acid phosphate .l,00(’lbs. Potash .. 9*2 pet cunt. 

Sulphate of potash...... 400lbs. 

Gypsum . 33lbs. 

2,000lbs. 


No. 2. 

Ingiedients. Composition 

Nitrate of soda . 111*2lbs. Nitrogen. 6*8 per cent. 

High-grade dried blood.. 800lbs. Available phos acid 4*9 per cent. 

Acid phosphate . 570lbs. Potash . 10*1 percent. 

Sulphate of potash. 400lbs. 

Gypsum . 881bs. 


2,000lbs. 


In each case alternative formulae were tried, muriate of potash being sub¬ 
stituted for sulphate in equal quantities, leaving the composition identical, 
except that the percentage of potash was raised to 10*4 and 10*31 respectively. 
It will be seen that practically the difference between Nos. 1 and 2 is that the 
proportions of nitrogen £nd phosphoric acid vary greatly. The results show 
a uniform and material advantage in favor of the Long Island (or No. 1) 
formula, both in vines and tubers. 

The following shows results of the experiments on two farms where the 
conditions of test were most favorable :— 

No. 1. No. 2. 


SOOlbe. per aero 
l,0001bs. per acre 
l,500lbs. per acre 
2,00011)8. per acre 


163*8bush. 

184*7bush. 

189‘dbush. 

190*4bush. 


125'Shush. 
lG6'2hush. 
166‘Shush. 
178*4bush. 


Check plots, unmanured, gave 113*1 bush. 
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It will be seen that the first 5001bs of fertiliser in No. 1 increased the crop 
to the extent of 50*7bush., the second 500lbs. added another 21bush., while 
the third and fourth extra amounts only gave increase of 5‘2bush. and l'lbush. 
respectively. The potatoes were sold at 75 cents (say, 3s. 2d.) per bushel for 
marketable siiies, and 25 cents (Is. 0£d.) for small; and it was estimated that 
the cost of the increased crop on the plots treated with 1,0001bs. of fertiliser 
came to 20 cents per bushel. The fertiliser used was estimated to cost on an 
average about £5 per ton. The soil on which the experiments w'ere carried 
out was of a light character. 

From these reports it would appear that the best results are obtained from 
fertiliser giving the following ingredients:— 

4('lbs. nitrogen. 

lS’ilbs. soluble phosphate = 84lhs. phosphoric acid (approx.). 

9‘21b«. potash. 

The following formulae will show approximately how these fertilising 
ingredients can he obtained from the principal manures offered in South 
Australia, the guaranteed analyses of the various manures given by the sellers 
early in the year being accepted as correct : — 

Cost. 


(1) 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Guano super. 

HOOlhs - ! 181 HI*, sol. phos. 1 
xoums. - ( uijibg nitrogen 1 

l 

G 

9 

Nitrate of soda . 

150]bs = 24lbs. nitrogen . 

0 

18 

9 

Muriate of potash .. . 

lS4lhs = 92lbs. potash . 

1 

l 

4 



£3 

6 

10 

(2) 


£ 

8. 

d. 

Sugar Works super ... 

520lhs. = 18ribs. sol. phos. 

1 

5 

G 

Nitrate of soda. 

ioOlhs. « 40lhs. nitrogen . 

1 

H 

3 

Muriate of potash .... 

18 libs. — 92lbs. potash . 

1 

1 

4 



£3 

18 

1 

( ;t ) 


C 

s. 

d. 

Chemical Works supei.. 

r i 18*211)8. sol phos. . 

53.) 11>S — 01 ,n .. 1 J .. . , 

! 21 Jibs, nitrogen 1 

1 

G 

8 

Nitrate of suda...... 
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If sulphate of potash is used about loOlbs. to 1751bs. should he substituted 
for muriate, and will cost Us. to 4s. more. If potash is supplied in the form of 
wood ashes l*2cwts. to locwts. per acre will be required. If sulphate of 
ammonia is substituted for nitrate of soda, the required amount of nitrogen can 
be supplied by a one-fourth less in weight of the former at a reduction in cost 
of from 5s. fid. for No. 3 to 12s. for Nos. 2, 4. and 6. 

It will be seen from these figurt s that the fertilising ingredients required 
cost here from £3 Is. Id. to £3 18s., against £2 5s to £2 10s. in New York. 


UNDERGROUND GRUBS. 

During the past few weeks the larveo of the underground grass beetle have 
been doing serious damage to the crops on Yorke’s Peninsula, and it is esti¬ 
mated that several hundred acres of wheat crop have been destroyed, as well as 
a quantity of grass, and it is stated that some of the worst affected paddocks 
are as bare of any vestige of crop as the fallows. As the grubs do not come to 
the surface, but feed on the roots of the plant, no system of poisoned baits is 
likely to do any good ; in fact, it is doubtful whether there are any serviceable 
remedies while they remain underground. Harrowing and rolling with a heavy 
roller might prove beneficial in destroying some of the grubs. In America it 
has been found that spraying the affected patches with kerosene emulsion, and 
then watering the ground fiom time to time, is effectual in destroying some 
apparently similar giubs. This is at least worth a trial here, though the area 
of infestation makes it doubtful whether the remedy, c\en if successful, is not 
too costly. The kerosene emulsion was used at strength of one in sixteen. 

There is, however, one way in which this pest can be very considerably 
reduced. In October or November the perfect beetles appear and congregate 
in great numbers towards evening about trees, posts, &c., and can be easily 
caught with nets and traps in hundreds. As each female lays probably fifty 
eggs it can easily be understood how the destruction of a few thousand beetles 
on one farm will keep the pest within hounds. The benefit may not be imme¬ 
diately apparent, as the insects are in the ground for from two to four years 
undergoing their various changes before they appear as beetles, and of course 
the present damage cannot be prevented by these means. 

The beetles belong to the same order as the well-known cockchafer, which at 
times in other countries does serious injury to grass and trees both in the grub 
and in the beetle form. They are also known as May beetles, and in America 
as white grubs, there being several different species classed under these names. 
The grubs doing the mischief on Yorke’s Peninsula are about lin. long, whitish 
in color, with a dark line along the middle of the back, the last two joints being 
dark-brown. The grubs remain curled up in the soil about lin. to 2in. below 
the surface. Crows and rooks destroy immense numbers of the grubs. 


WATERMELONS. 

In a bulletin issued by the Georgia Experiment Station Mr. Hugh N. Starnes 
gives much inteiesting information concerning the cultivation of watermelons, 
from which we take the following : — 

Soil. —While the watermelon will readily accommodate itself to a variety of 
soils, the best is a warm, light well-drained soil on a clay subsoil, which gives 
Up its moisture little by little for the benefit of the plant. Wet soil is the worst 
enemy of the melon, but at the same time the soil must not be too dry. A 
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soil rich in humus will produce size at the expense of quality. At least four 
years should intervene between melon crops on the same land. The land 
should be thoroughly prepared before seeding. 

Manuring. —The best fertiliser for a melon crop is a crop of cow peas on 
the land the previous year, and next to this a good dressing of stable manure 
ploughed under in the autumn. The addition of 3Jcwts. of super or other 
acid phosphate and 3*cwts. kainit per acre will supply any deficiency of phos¬ 
phoric acid and potash in the manure, and will make a vast difference in the 
result. Where commercial manures alone are used the addition of ) Jcwts. to 
2cwts. nitrate of soda will be required. 

Sowing. —In the open, seed should be sown with the advance of the warm 
weather ; though, if early melons arc desired, the plants must be forced in a 
frame, and transplanted when the weather is warm enough. The seed must 
not be planted more than lin. deep. Pushing the seed in too far is a very 
common fault. 

Cultivation. —After the plants are well up break up the surface of the 
soil, and keep it loose as long as possible. 

How to tell a Ripk Melon. —This is most impoitant, and comes largely 
by experience and instinct. To attempt to tell when a melon is ripe by the 
appearance of the tendril nearest the fruit is quite unreliable. Perhaps the 
best test is by the sound. The flat, dead sound emitted by a melon when 
“ thumped ” is the readiest indication of ripening and the one most depended 
on. If the resonance is hollow, ringing, or musical, it is certainly proof of 
unripeness Another method is to examine the white blotch formed where the 
melon restson the ground. When this begins toturn yellowish and become rough, 
pimply,or warty, with the surface sufficiently hard to resist the fingernail when 
scratched, it is a fair indication of ripeness. Another test, which, however, must 
not be tried on melons for distant markets, is steady pressure with the palm of 
the hand on the melon as it lies on the ground. If instead of resisting solidly, 
the interior has a tendency to yield, accompanied by a crisp crackling—half 
heard, half felt—as the flesh parts in sections under pressure, the melon may 
be pulled with absolute confidence. 

Varieties. —Numerous tests with different varieties leads to the conclusion 
that for shipping purposes Lord Bacon comes first, Kolb’s Gem next, and 
Rattlesnake third; these, however, are not the best for quality. After very 
careful tests the following are classed as the best for local market or home con¬ 
sumption :—Sibley’s Triumph, Seminole, Dixie, Jordan’s Gray Monarch, and 
Plinney’s Early. For earliness, Memphis comes first, being large, very early, 
and of good quality. For size, Duke Jones comes first, Lord Bacon second, 
while for total yield the latter is top. 

Storing. —Melons may be kept in good condition for a long period by 
planting a thick-rind variety late in season, handling fruit carefully when 
pulled, and storing in a cool cellar on some dry, yielding substance. One 
grower who has been very successful in storing melons states he aims to raise 
melons one summer that lie can keep until the following crop comes in. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

Orange Marmalade.— Take two dozen good-sized oranges which have a 
rather thin rind. With a sharp knife remove the peel from eight of the 
oranges and cut it into strips, also the peel of two lemons; simmer this peel 
in water until it becomes tender. Peel the remainder of the oranges and cut 
all into slices, removing the pits. Put the sliced oranges with their juices and 
the juice of six lemons into an agate or porcelain lined kettle, set over the fire 
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and cook rapidly until mixed to a pulp; rub through a colander and return to 
the fire, adding 8lbs. of granulated sugar. Boil steadily and stir constantly 
until very thick, drain and add the strips of peel, boil for two minutes longer, 
put into jars, and seal. 

Candied Peel. —Choose sound, fresh lemons or citrons, and cut them into 
quarters lengthwise. Remove all the pulp, and soak the rind in salt water for 
three da)s, and afterwards in cold water for a day. Next boil it in fresh water 
until it becomes tender, then drain the rind and cover it with syrup made with 
lib. of sugar to a quart of water. The rind will begin to look clear in about 
30min.. when it must be again drained. Now make a thick syrup, allowing 
lib of sugar to a pint of water. Boil the rind in this over a slow fire until the 
syrup candies. Then take out the rind, drain it, and dry in a cool oven. 

Household Soaps.— Procure lOlbs. Greenbank’s powdered caustic soda; 
add this to 4galls. rainwater. This will become very hot at once. When 
cooled until just warm to the hand, pour it into a vessel containing 70lb. melted 
clarified grease or tallow at 98° F., and free from salt. Stir with a flat piece 
of wood until well mixed and appearing smooth. Then pour it into a shallow 
box lined with calico to prevent sticking to the sides and bottom. Cover with 
blankets and keep in a warm place for three or four days. Then lift out of the 
box, remove the calico, and cut into bars by aid of a piece of thin wire. This 
will make about 120Lbs. soap. For mild toilet soaps use 76lbs. grease or tallow. 
For a still better class of toilet soap use GOlbs. best tallow and 15lbs. cocoanut 
oil or cottonseed oil with the soda as above. When nearly cool, add coloring 
matters and perfumes mixed in a small quantity of alcohol. A short list of 
these appeared in July, 1898, issue of this journal. 


HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 

Sparrows like seeds and grain better than any other food, but as they cannot 
find much of that kind of proveruler during the wet months they attack peas, 
cabbages, and other grocn vegetables. They are hungry for grain, however, 
and will eagerly consume poisoned wheat if it is properly prepared for them. 
Next month they will begin to breed; therefore every “head of a family 
destroyed now will tend to diminish the increase of this pest. A quarter of 
an ounce of strychnine is sufficient to poison iOlbs. of wheat; small grain 
is much preferable to large. Mix the poison with Joz. of acetic acid 
in a pint of hot water. When dissolved add the solution to 3galls. 
water in which 4lbs. sugar have been dissolved. Soak the seeds in this until 
the whole of the water is absorbed. Dry the grain on a sheet of galvanized 
iron placed in the sun. Remember that everything that has been used or in 
contact with the strychnine is dangerous to all animal life. Burn the tin can 
in which the solution was made, and wash the other articles with plenty of 
water in which washing soda has been dissolved. Strychnine is too dangerous 
to be in the possession of ^ny but the most careful hands. 

In Liverpool, England, 48,000 cases Valencia oranges were sold in one week 
on an advancing market. These contained 420 in small and 714 in large 
cases. Besides this 3,000 barrels of apples were sold in one day. From 
July 1 till January 4, year before last, 1,172,638 barrels apples were received, but 
last season only 324,231 barrels, owing to shortage in American crops. 

Renmark cultivators should consider whether it will pay to secure the oils 
and perfumes that can be manufactured from the leaves, flowers, and fruit of 
members of the citrus family which at present are allowed to go to waste. 
In connection with this there are certain medicinal herbs and perfume plants 
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which are highly profitable to grow in suitable localities, and it is more than 
probable that ttenmark is one of the localities where such plants can be 
profitably grown. 

Californian raisin-growers have to face the price of to l£c. per pound, 
packed and delivered, at San Francisco; but, owing to high prices of horse, 
cattle, and pig food, through drought, they find more piofit in feeding raisins 
to those animals. Crushed barley has been selling at 30dols. to 32dols. per 
ton; raisins, 20dols. per ton at Frisco and l7dols. to IBdols. at Chicago. 
Twelve pounds raisins are equal in food value to 2Ulbs. crushed barley. 

The liquorice-root crop of Batoum, in Russia, for the season 1896-7, was 
about 11,000 tons. Large quantities are also produced elsewhere. This plant 
grows well on the sandy soils near the seacoast of Australia. The question 
arises, would its cultivation pay ? 

Rhubarb has been made to produce a crop of stalks from seed sown in early 
spring and mature in autumn. The process was to raise plants under glass ; 
plant out, directly frosts were over, in rich soil, regularly watered. Rhubarb 
varies when thus raised, and a smart grower would select the best plants and 
multiply from these by division of the crowns. 

When making heavy prunings of trees leave the surfaces rough, and cover 
the wounded surface with lead paint, which should then be sprinkled with fine 
sand. This is the best as well as the cheapest dressing that can be used. 

Olives are used largely as food in continental Europe, and to some extent in 
California, both pickled and dried. The latest method of drying is to split the 
olives, soak them, in fresh water for a few days, thtn in brine for a few days, 
and then dry them in the sun. This extracts the bitterness, and the fruit can be 
eaten with bread, or made into cakes and fried like steak, or put into skins like 
sausages, or used in stews, soups, &c. The fruit should be fully ripe before 
being dried or pickled, as it is richer and more nourishing than when cured 
green. Recipes for cooking and using olives will be acceptable. 

Those foolish people who place upon the market wormy, scaly, scabby, and 
otherwise diseased and rubbishy fruit and vegetables, for which they realise 
only bedrock prices, glut the market with stuff which disgusts would-be 
purchasers, and very considerably reduces the value of first-class produce. 
They had far better feed pigs, &c., with this rubbish, or else make manure of 
it. By limiting market supplies to really creditable products the demand will 
be greatly increased, and far better prices will be obtained. “It is a dirty bird 
that fouls its own nest/ ’ and yet there are many men who will glut a shilling 
market for to-morrow for the sake of selling a pennyworth of rubbish to-day. 


Sweet Melons. —Americans call these “musk melons/’ “cantaloupes/’and 
“ citron melons.” At one time the musk melons formed a class by themselves, 
being long and smooth, with sometimes a little netted. The cantaloupes (or 
rock melons) were usually hard-skinned and rough. %i Cantaloupe ” and 
“ Citron melon ” now appear to bo stock names for every kind of sweet melon. 
Well-drained soils with considerable liumus or well-decayed vegetable matter 
are best for sweet melons of all classes ; the lighter soils being preferable. The 
great secret of success, when the soil is suitable, is frequont loosening up of the 
surface, and to avoid moving the runners or vines. If once the growth is 
checked the plants seldom regain vigor. Put in about twenty to twenty-five 
seeds in each circle of 15in. diameter, at just lin. deep. When the plants 
show the fourth leaves remove all but five plants; water regularly, cultivate very 
often, give a little weak liquid manure at the roots sometimes, and put in pegs 
to prevent the wind shifting the vines. Treat cucumbers the same way. 
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Squashes.— Squash is Yankte for trombone, marrow, and similar fruits of 
the cucurbitaceous order. Many of these fruits are cooked whole, and then 
broken into, the pith and seeds are removed, and the pulp is squashed up with 
butter, salt, and pepper, and served up at table. Squashes require a very iich 
soil, light, but with a clay subsoil. Prepare the land some time before sowing, 
and in September put in a dozen seeds in each circle of IBin. at U>U. to 2 »ft. 
apart for the larger sorts, and 8ft. apart for the pattypan and bush varieties. 
The seeds should be lin. deep. It is good to plant maize in rows between the 
hills to prevent wind blowing the vines over. Never allow the vines to shift 
the least bit. Cultivate frequently 2in. deep, not more, but never nearer the 
plants than the length of the longest shoots. Give liquid manure at the roots, 
and supply enough water to keep the plants always rupidly growing. Keep 
bees to fertilise the blossoms. 


CURRANT-GROWING IN THE HILLS. 

By W. Merchant, Norton’s Summit. 

It is only within the past few years that the cultivation of the English garden 
currant has been an) thing like payable in the colony. Even now cultiva¬ 
tion is mainly confined to the red varieties on account of the unfiuitfulne ss of 
the others. Up to the present the cultivation of the black currant, even in 
soils and situations well suited to their growth, has been only moderately 
successful, and future success depends upon the introduction 6f new and more 
fruitful varieties. This lack of fruitfulness on the part of varieties of black 
currants was, until about twelve years ago, the s^mc trouble with the red 
currants, but about that time new varieties were obtained from England, and 
proved so fruitful that planting has extended from year to year, until now 
the supply is fully equal to the demand, and any extension of the area tin ier 
cultivation must depend upon the preserving companies making use of the fruit 
to a much larger extent than in the past. 

The main points the intending cultivator has to consider are selection of 
suitable varieties and site. There are a number of good bearing varieties of red 
currant, but the names have become much confused. Among the best are 
La Fertile, Reine Victoria, La Vcrsaillaise, and cuttings can be obtained from 
any growers in the hills, though it is now rather late in the season. When in 
England in 1896,1 visited a large number of gardens to see if I could get 
prolific varieties of the other bush currants, and was surprised to see so many 
really satisfactory kinds in bearing, especially black currants, and resolved to 
introduce, if possible, some of the best. After two attempts I have succeeded 
in getting one of the best to grow, and if on trial it proves suited to the district 
and as fruitful as the red currants wdl be of great value. In regard to soil and 
situation the lower slopes of the cool gullies facing south, and on the edges of 
the swamps, are most suitable. A northern aspect is altogether unsuitable. 
The soil should be a gooc\ free loam with loose subsoil, compact, stiff soil being 
unsuitable. Plants are propagated from cuttings of the previous season’s wood, 
Sin. to lOin. in length, all but three or four top buds being remo\ed. They 
strike readily in good nursery soil, and are ready for planting out at one year 
old. Care should be taken when setting out the plants, especially in good soil, 
to give them plenty of room, say, rows 8ft. apart, and plants 6ft. to 8ft, apart 
in the rows. With red currants the usual practice is to plant between the 
fruit trees, so as to realise some returns during the years the fruit trees are 
coining into bearing. After-cultivation consists in keeping the soil between the 
pl&ttt&loose, and in pruning. In regard to pruning, each grower seems to have 
a method of his own, the idea of course being to induce fruitfulness, but with 
the black currant success has not attended their efforts. 
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NOTES ON VEGETABLE-GROWING FOR AUGUST. 

Bt George Quinn. 

At frequent intervals during fine, sunny weather the hoe should be used to stir 
the soil between the rows of all growing vegetables. The weeds are not only 
being checked or killed by this operation, but the air and sun’s rays penetrate 
more easily, and thus assist the plant food in the soil about the roots to become 
more quickly available to the plants. When about to perform this work the 
growth of most vegetables can be stimulated by sowing a thin dressing of some 
quickly-dissolving manure along the rows, and working it in as the hoeing 
proceeds. Cabbage, cauliflower, turnip, peas, beans, lettuce, onions, parsley, 
and potatoes are all benefited by liberal dressings of superphosphate, and sulphate 
of ammonia is also a good manure for all of these excepting the peas and beans. 

Cabbages or cauliflowers that have been planted somewhat high should be 
earthed up to prevent the wind swaying them injuriously. 

Fresh sowings should be made of peas, carrots, parsnips, broad beans, red 
and silver beets, turnips, lettuce, cress, and onions. A late planting may be 
made of cabbage and cauliflower on the plains country, but the season is some¬ 
what advanced now. Onions should be transplanted whenever ready, and 
those patches of soil that have shown signs of 41 onion sickness ” should not be 
planted. This disease is caused by myriads of microscopic eel worms living in 
the soil, and they attack the bulbs, causing them to rot away completely. The 
only remedy is a change of crop and the addition of lime to the soil. 

Potatoes may be planted now in most localities. The sets should be 
“ started,” but not sufficiently to allow the started eyes to be broken in 
handling. A good d cssing of bonedust sown along the furrows upon the tubers 
is recommended as being highly beneficial. 

Asparagus beds may be set out now, just when the young plants show signs 
of starting to grow. The ground mu«t be well trenched for this plant. A free 
sandy loam is best, an 1 only thoroughly decomposed stable manure should be 
added at time of planting or preparation. A good sprinkling of common salt 
should be given, Ray two handfuls to each square yard of surface. 

In localities where late frosts are seldom experienced sowings may be made 
of edible podded beans, either of the dwarf or runner sections. 

Preparation* should be made for raising summer vegetables, and sowings of 
tomatoes, cucumbers, melons of all kinds, marrows, pumpkins, chillies, and egg 
fru’ts. t 

A frame is necessary, and artificial heat should be applied. No costly 
appliances are required. A portable frame placed upon a heap containing 
several loads of fresh stable manure, and more manure banked around it firmly, 
will provide heat and shelter (see illustration in July issue of thi** journal.) 
The inside of the frame should be filled to within say Bin. of the top with good 
loam. The frame should slope down towards the north. The seeds are best 
sown in 4in. pots plunged in the loam. The best compost is a free sandy loam 
containing a fair percentage of rotted vegetable humus. The pots should be 
well drained with charcoal or broken pots or bricks. A glass or calico light 
should be placed over the top of the frame, and care taken not to apply too 
much water to the young seedlings when glowing. The danger of “damping ” 
off is the greatest difficulty experienced in raising early summer seedlings, and 
all watering should be done m the morning, and, as far as possible, on fine 
sunny days. 

The ground should be prepared for main crops of melons, and as they thrive 
in soils rich in vegetable humus it is a good plan to procure all the weeds. &c , 
at hand, and dig them into the ground at once, so that they may be quite 
decomposed when the young melons are set outside. 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR AUGUST. 

By Geobgk Quinn, Inspector of Fruit. 

The planting and pruning of all deciduous trees in late districts will be 
completed this month. 

This remark applies chiefly to apples and pears, as I take it those localities 
suited to the profitable production of peaches and apricots are much earlier, 
and consequently these operations are already finished. 

If any reader of these notes has not yet selected his trees, let me urge upon 
him not to plant many varieties ; choose a few good sorts suited for his situa¬ 
tion and intended uses, and plant only these. 

There is not much to be written now concerning methods of pruning 
apples and pears. The young trees are best shaped in a manner similar to 
other trees, viz., with short stems and low sturdy branches. 

The trees should be cut severely upon the main arms during the first three 
or four years to induce a sturdy formation Care should be taken not to clean 
off lateral growths upon the main arms. If these laterals are cut over the base 
buds, and, where rampant growth renders it necessary, broken during the 
following summer, fruiting spurs can be retained down to the main stem. 

In nearly all of the fruit-growing districts in this colony where the surface 
soil has been thrown open deeply by an early winter’s ploughing the subsoil 
has received h good soaking, and with a little more rain— which may be 
reasonably’ expected during the next three months—there is every prospect of 
the season proving highly favorable to the proper development of orchard crops. 
Those orehardists who intend ploughing a second time should begin during this 
month, and with a shallow 7 furrow 7 throw the soil bark in its natural position 
w 7 ell up to the stems of the trees. 

In very early districts in the north it may be necessary, during August, to 
begin scarifying down the lumpy soil ere it bec omes hardened and dry. The 
exact time to do this is a question which can only be settled by personal 
knowledge of each locality, but the object to be sought is to break down the 
soil to a fine mulchlike tilth before the increasing strength of the sunshine 
shall draw away vast stores o* moisture through the roughly-broken surface. 
Once the importance of this precaution is realised, the individual orchardist 
can, in every instance, carry out the w’ork satisfactorily without any great 
mental effort. 

It may be necessary, in early localities, to start grafting this month ; but in 
most situations the beginning of next month will be suitable for deciduous 
fruit trees. Towards the end of August the citrus trees begin to show signs 
of returning vegetation, and the evidences of young growth showing in the 
joints is a very good guide to the most suitable time to transplant these trees. 
They should only be planted upon perfectly-drained soils, and must not be 
planted deeply, as the accumulation of water, either by rainfall or irrigation, 
around the stem will almost inevitably lead to “ collar rot,” while the excess 
of water in an undrained soil rots the roots after a few seasons. In 
September, 1897, number of this journal an illustrated article on the subject 
of planting citrus trees was published, and I beg leave to refer readers to the 
ideas expressed at length therein. In orangeries that have been relieved of 
their crops the annual pruning may be started without danger to the trees. 
All water shoots upon the main limbs should be removed, dead twigs carefully 
cut out, and where the crowns are too dense a judicious thinning out will be 
beneficial, because of the admission of necessary light and air. 

Young citrus trees are not usually pruned until they come into bearing, 
after which any branches reclining upon the ground should be removed, but the 
main stem should not be exposed to the direct rays of the summer’s sun. 
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There is every indication of the coming season being suitable for the rapid 
development of insect and fungus life. Spraying with Bordeaux/mixture 
should be systematically carried out upon deciduous trees before the buds fully 
expand. The stem and limbs of apple, pear, and quince trees, and any others 
of different kinds growing near these, should he scraped in* those orchards 
infested by eodlin moth. If peach aphides appear on peaches, nectarines, 
etc., the tobacco wash should be used at once upon them at frequent intervals. 
About Bibs, of strong refuse tobacco, ‘2lbs. soft soap boiled, strained, and 
diluted to make 12galls. of spray wash, is a well-tried formula ; hut the whole 
secret of repressing peach aphides lies in “ keeping at them ” every day or two 
until they disappear or their natural enemies come upon the scene in sufficient 
numbers. Black aphides on orange trees should be treated similarly. 


Care of Lemons and Oranges.— The most important point in keeping 
citrus fruits good for a long time is gentle treatment, all through. It would 
pay well to wear woollen gloves whilst handling the fruit, to prevent the finger 
nails bruising the skin. All fruit should he clipped close at the stem—never 
pulled. After rain or irrigation, wait several days, and never gather whilst the 
fruit is damp, or hot, or possessing a sappy skin. Lemons should he harvested 
when they would barely pass through a 2Jin. ring, and irrespective of color. 
If quite green they will color-up in th»» storehouse. Lay each fruit gently in 
the shallow lined lmsket or tray, and place in the shade, so that the sun cannot 
shine upon it. Gather only those lemons that are of the proper si/e. When 
carrying to the fruithouse Ik* careful to select the smoothest track, to avoid 
jolting which would cause bruises on the fruit. Pack carefully in shallow 
boxes or tr*»ys; pack one over the other until the skin is toughened, then wrap 
carefully in white tissue paper: pack in cases, and pile up till marketed. The 
house should be cool, dark, and ventilated near top and near the floor Oranges 
and lemons very carefully picked, toughened as above, wrapped, and packed 
in single layers on shelves in a cool drv cellar have been kept in this colony for 
eight months in perfectly good condition. 

Upsetting the Balance of Nature. —Many people complain that moths, 
caterpillars, and other insects are much more numerous, destructive, and 
annoying than they were in the early days of settlement of this colony; and so 
they ure, but old colonists will remember that hats were very numerous in the 
early days, occupying hollows in the numerous large eucalypts existing on the 
plains as well as in the hilly country. These hats lived upon night-flying 
moths. The trees and bushes were occupied by millions of small insectivorous 
birds, and larks, quails, dottcrell, plovers, magpies, &e., as well as thousands of 
martens or swallows, constantly lived upon the moths, flies, gnats, caterpillars, 
grubs, &c., which at present thrive unchecked, because all these useful birds 
have been driven away through destruction of the trees, shrubs, and bushes 
which sheltered them. Kven the black crow seems doomed to annihilation 
through the blind perversity of people who will only regard the small depre¬ 
dations he commits, whilst they utterly ignore the unceasing and wholesale 
destruction carried on against the insect ravagers of their crops. 

Fighting Pests with Nature’s Weapons.” —Experiments are being 
conducted constantly by the scientists connected with the American Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, and several practical results have been arrived at. The 
originator of the idea was our South Australian friend, the late Frazer S. 
Crawford, who discovered the Lestophonus parasitic fly, which led to Albert 
Koebele being sent over to Australia in search of other parasitic friends of the 
horticulturist, and found the famous Novius (Vodalia) oardinalis and a number 
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of other “ ladybird ” beetles which feed upon scale and other coccid insects. 
Since then, the Americans have discovered various fungi which seriously affect 
the health of horticultural pestiferous insects, and by “ cultivating” these fungi, 
they either infect a large number, which are let loose to spread the disease 
amongst their species in fields or orchards, or else they make a large bulk of 
“ culture ” and spray it upon trees and crops with a similar effect. There" 
appears to be great promise of efficacy in this latter method, which is an entirely 
new departure in economic entomology. 

Precautions against Cod lin Moth. —Every caterpillar of the codlin 
moth found in a bandage or other place has already spoiled an apple, pear, 
or other fruit. The object should be first to prevent the advent of the 
moth which laid the eggs from which this and many other caterpillars 
emerged, and secondly to trap, by bandages, &cc., every caterpillar which 
has been produced through failure of the before-mentioned effort. At 
the present moment there are many thousands of caterpillars hidden 
away in cracks, knotholes, and elsewhere, just changing into chrysalides 
and waiting for the first apple and pear blossoms to burst from their buds. 
Then these chrysalides will be changed into moths, which will fiy about in 
the dusk and deposit their eggs on the newly-forming fruit. After a few 
days from each of these eggs a caterpillar will emerge, thinner than a human 
hair, and shorter than a comma in this paragraph. This little insect will soon 
begin to nibble the surface, and if the surface has been sprayed properly with I 
Paris green or arsenite of lime it will die, and thus the fruit will be saved, but 
the trees must not be sprayed until the petals or “ leaves ” of the flowers have 
fallen off. If the caterpillar is not killed it will grow to full size, emerge frotr 
the fruit, hide, change to a chrysalis, then become a moth and lay a lot mow ? 
eggs on fruit, which also will be spoiled. To prevent all this devastation, seard 
should noio be diligently made for the hidden caterpillars ; traps should be fixet 
abundantly in the orchards to catch the moths; and the trees should be bandaged 
and properly sprayed. Traps are effective in catching many kinds of moths. 
Any Balmon tins or open-mouth bottles will do. Make a thick syiup with 15lbs. 
honey or sugar in Igall. of water, and to each trap containing J pint of syrup 
add a teaspoonful of apple or pear that has been boiled soft. 

Ties for Trei.lised Vines. —In reply to an inquiry as to the best material 
to use to tie trellised vines to the wires, Professor Perkins advises that in 
general practice the best thing to use for the yearly rods is No. 20 wdre, and 
for the stems binder twine or strong strips of cloth to fasten them to the wires. 

Phylloxerol. —The United States Consul at Geneva, Switzerland, informed 
his Government lately that a Swiss citizen had discovered a perfect remedy for 
phylloxera on vines, which had been certified by the mayors of the villages of 
Moens and Divonne-les-Bains, Ain, France, to have killed the phylloxera on 
roots of vines which had been very seriously affected The vines made 
vigorous growth, and perfected crops of excellent fruit for two years, whilst 
vines in the immediate vicinity, but left untreated, were killled by phylloxera. 
It is stated that the “ phylloxerol ” acts as a strong fertiliser, and kills all 
insects amongst plants of all kinds. The agent for the inventor is M. Eugene 
Courvoisier, Versoin, Canton of Geneva, Switzerland. It it said that 55lbs. of 
phylloxerol is sufficient for an acre of vines for two or three years, and that the 
cost is moderate. 


Insect Powder. —Gather the flowers of the Pyrethrum cinerartafoltum 
when they are only half opened. Dry them perfectly in a shed, because they 
will spoil with mould or mildew if the least damp. When quite dry grind the 
flowers in a coffee mill kept exclusively for the purpose, and keep the powder 
in an air-tight jar or can. The virtue of the powder is in the flower bud only. 
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THE USE OF BORDEAUX MIXTURE IN 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

By Geobge Quinn. 

There is no operaticn in the horticultural practices of this colony that has 
secured so general and rapid adoption as the use of Bordeaux mixture for 
prevention of the ravages of fungus diseases of orchard trees. Although its 
beneficial effects upon vines affected by downy mildew had been noted several 
seasons previously, it was not until as late as 1885 that this compound of 
lime and copper sulphate had established its claims upon French vigernons as 
a preventive of that destructive fungus. 

From about the time mentioned above the orchardists of this colony were 
becoming considerably alarmed at the increasing ravages of different fungoid 
growths upon their crops. The “ scab,’* “ black spot,” and various other names 
under which the fuscicladiums were known, were reducing the crops of apples 
and pears below a payable limit. Apricot fruits were badly injured by the 
raised pustules of shothole fungus, and peach trees, through the frequent shed¬ 
ding of “ curled” leaves caused by peach curled fungus—Exodascus deformans— 
became enfeebled, and at a very early period during each season’s growth lost 
large quantities of fruiting wood and fruits. Various remedies were suggested 
and not a few tried by the more enterprising orchardists and investigators. 

Solutions of caustic soda, lime, copper carbonate, concentrated ammonia, 
sulphates of iron and copper were each tried in different localities with varying 
success; but, as far as records go, it appears that a committee appointed by 
the Angaston Branch of the Agricultural Bureau at the instigation of the 
General Secretary, about November, 1890, consisting of Messrs. W. Sage, F. C. 
Smith, and A. B. Robin, was the first attempt at a systematic trial of this 
valuable fungicide. 

In July, 1891, this committee began operations upon badly-diseased trees in 
the orchard of Mr. James Trescowthick, near Angaston, and although the spring 
w r as humid and the conditions highly favorable to the development of the fungi 
under treatment, the results were fairly satisfactory. The following season a 
greater number of trees were operated upon witli better results, and from 
thence onward the treatment by spraying witli Bordeaux mixture has been 
adopted, until at the present time very few valuable orchards are found in the 
colony in which the annual dressings are not applied to the trees. The results 
have in most instances been remunerative, and the annual production of sound 
fruit in the province over and above that obtained prior to its introduction may 
be safely valued at many thousands of pounds. This statement is made after 
careful calculations have been entered into with the orchardists themselves 
who have benefited by its use; and I have no hesitation in asserting that the 
establishment of this practice alone in orchard work is in itself ample justifi¬ 
cation for the existence of the Agricultural Bureau. I am perfectly aware that 
many practical orchardists are yet not fully convinced of its value, and ascribe 
the immunity enjoyed by sprayed trees to climatic or soil conditions; but as it 
has been proved absolutely by scientists that the solutions of Bordeaux mixture 
as used for spraying will destroy the-germinating power of the spores of the 
above-named fungi when they have been enveloped in it, I do not think it is 
necessary to enter into a controversy on this point. There is not the least doubt 
that the dry weather experienced during the springs of recent years has acted in 
a repressive manner on all fungi parasitic upon fruit trees; in fact the drying 
action of the sun rays and winds but lightly charged with moisture is almost 
precisely the same as the chemical re-action set up by the ingredients of Bor¬ 
deaux mixture. Many failures in using Bordeaux mixture arise from applying 
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the dressing at a time when the fungus is least assailable. For instance, I 
have seen peach trees with their foliage literally painted blue, and yet the 
“ curl leaf” did not appear checked, ana ran its course of “blistering” growth 
until the leaves fell from the trees. I have also seen grape berries rendered 
quite unmarketable by the application of the mixture after the “black spots” 
of Anthracnose were visible, and yet the fruit was not saved. Similar obser¬ 
vations could be quoted in connection with apple fuscicladium and “ shothole” 
of the apricot. Failures are often recorded in wet districts, where for many 
weeks rain falls in varying quantities almost every day. Here, of course, the 
action of the fungicide is destroyed by its being either washed away com¬ 
pletely or being diluted to a harmless state of weakness. After making care¬ 
ful inquiries among the fruitgrowers in all parts of the province, I Jiave come 
to the conclusion that nearly all of the failures to secure good results from the 
use of Bordeaux mixture may be attributed to the following causes :— 

1. Applying the dressings at a time when the disease was last assailable. 

2. Failing to apply the mixture in a proper condition, or manner. 

3. Neutralisation of the action of the mixture through excessive moisture, 
To correct the first, a study of the life course of the fungus is necessary. 

The growths of those parasitic fungi, known to gardeners as apple and pear 
“scabs,” apricot “ shothole,” and peach “curl leaf,” are endophytic, that is, 
they are made amongst the cells of the leaf or twig or fruit, beneath the 
epidermis , or between the surfaces of the leaj; consequently it will be readily 
understood that to destroy the fungus growing within the tissues those 
surrounding tissues must also be destroyed. This would seem to make the 
treatment hopeless, but further observation shows that, although the growing 
or vegetating portions of the fungus live within the tissues, when it sends off 
spores to continue its species, these are borne on growths which force them¬ 
selves through the surface to the outer faces of the attacked portions, and thus 
the spores are set free. These spores lodge in every conceivable crevice, axil, 
and bud where they may faR or be carried by the wind. In such a condition 
they may rest for a long time, and in most instances the forces of nature which 
stimulate growth or impel dormancy in the fruit trees act similarly on the 
fungi which live parasitically upon them. This is the key to successful treat¬ 
ment. The dormant spores lodged in the positions indicated are open to the 
effects of the fungicide if thoroughly applied at this stage. It is frequently 
advised in horticultural papers to apply this mixture in winter, but for reasons 
I shall endeavor to explain by means of an illustration, I am convinced the 
midwinter applications are not the most successful. I have made careful 
inquiries from those who have tested the mixture thoroughly and practised its 
use the greatest length of time in our colony, and they all agree that a strong 
dressing, when the buds are opening , is the most efficacious. 



In this illustration the first two figures on the left side are photographs from 
nature of peach twigs. No. 1 is at the proper stage, vis., the buds *re 
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sufficiently opened to see the backs of the petals. No. 2 is a peach twig in winter 
with the bud scales securely closed against the intrusion of liquids, and the 
microscopic spores may certainty be hidden therein. Fig. 3 shows apple buds 
ready for spraying, and fig. 4 the closed buds of midwinter, figs. 5 and fi are 
apricots at suitable and unsuitable stages for spraying, figs. 7 and 8 show* pears 
in similar conditions. Professor Bailey advocates spraying the apples when 
the cluster of flower buds have completely cast away all coverings, and 1 have 
personally seen a large area of apricots sprayed with strong Bordeaux mixture 
when the trees were pink with expanded blooms, and yet no injury resulted to 
the trees or crop. 

The second cause of failure, viz., applying the dressing in an improper 
form or slovenly manner, often results from using old air slaked lime, or in 
allowing the ingredients of the mixture to remain too long in contact with each 
other before applying it, thus rendering it less adhesive, as well as permitting 
certain chemical reactions to take place which should gradually occur when 
the wash is upon the tree and in contact with the disease. The slovenly dres¬ 
sing which leaves many portions of the tree untouched can only be remedied 
by, more careful work being done in future. 

To overcome difficulty No. 3, caused by excessive rainfall, the only 
suggestion which to me seems feasible is to delay the spraying as late as 
possible, until a few fine days are assured, and ^to use saccharine matter such 
as sugar, molasses, or honey in the mixture to ensure greater adhesion. 

Let us now return to what we have learned practically about the matter. 
The best time of application is when the buds are unfolding. This may be in 
August or early in September, according to locality. 

The Strength of Mixture to Use. 

There are many formulas for Bordeaux mixture, and the early experimenters 
used 6lbs. copper sulphate in 11 galls, of water, but actual tests have shown 
that a much less quantity will destroy the germinating power of most fungi, 
and is much cheaper. 

I consider the 1 in 5 formula very effective. It consists of 51bs. copper sulphate 
(bluestone) olbs. fresh lime, and in wet localities 5lb. molasses (sugar or honey) 
to each 25galls. water, for use in the first late winter dressing; and after the 
foliage has expanded weakened by simply doubling the quantity of water. 

The bluestone is dissolved readily by hanging it in a piece of loosely-woven 
bagging just beneath the surface of the water in a wooden or copper vessel. 
In about twenty-four hours a large quantity can thus be dissolved. It can 
also be dissolved by boiling. 

The lime should be quite fresh and lumpy. It should be gradually slaked 
by the frequent addition of small volumes of water—not by covering it in 
water. When crumbled to a fine powder, more water can be added to make a 
thin milk of lime. If anything interferes to prevent the spraying being per¬ 
formed immediately, the two ingredients should be kept separate, but when 
they are added together the milk of lime should be carefully strained into the 
hlmetone water . When beginning to spray a deciduous tree, spray the inside 
surfaces of the branches first, then work around the outside, and finally com¬ 
plete the trunk down to the ground, taking care that not a particle of surface 
escapes the drenching spray. 

It is not advisable to use too strong a pressure in the air chamber or triple 
cyclone nozzles; these only waste material. The quantities required vary 
from lgall. to Sgalls., according to the size of the tree under treatment, and 
where a 30ft. length of hose is used, and double nozzles, a tree of average size 
will be sprayed in about three minutes 

The mixture should be applied with a spray pump possessing an automatic 
agitator. " f 
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SORGHUM. 

Owing to the very favorable reports as to the drought-resisting nature of 
Red Kaffir corn, the General Secretary of the Agricultural Bureau obtained a 
few pounds of seed in October, 1896, and distributed it to a few farmers. In 
spite of the season and being sown very late, it gave reasonable promise of 
being a valuable acquisition. In the following year further lots of seed of 
both the Red and White varieties were obtained and distributed, but owing to 
the drought they had very little chance of success. From quite a number of 
experimenters very favorable reports were received as to their hardiness 
compared with other sorghums, and where there was any moisture at all the 
plants grew 4ft. to 6ft. in height, were very leafy, and generally produced a 
fair head of seed. The Kaffir corn is a sport from the old Dhurra, so largely 
grown m Africa, but has a much larger head of seed. 
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In the illustration the head of seed on the left is Red Kaffir com; next 
is the White Dhurra; then Early Amber cane, the variety of sorghum mostly 
grown here; and on the outside is White Kaffir com. The Red Kaffir corn 
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seems to be the better for dry districts, but with a fair amount of moisture the 
white variety, as far as the past two years' experience goes, is a quicker grower. 
Both are very leafy and yield a large amount of feed. Sorghum seed should 
be sown in drills as soon after frost as possible, and the soil between the 
rows kept loose. About 4lbs. to 61bs. of seed per acre will be required, 
and the rows should be ’2ft. 6in. to 3ft, apart. Light soils are best suited for 
sorghum. 


THE VINEYARD. 

NOTES AND HINTS FOR AUGUST. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry 99 
By Arthur J. Perkins, Government Viticulturist. 

The second ploughing should be pushed on vigorously. It need only be 
given on a comparatively shallow furrow, excepting where w r eeds render deeper 
work necessary. If some delay should occur through wet weather or pressure 
of other work, and large areas have to be ploughed, it is advisable to throw 
the first two furrows against the vines, leaving the rest of the land to be 
worked later on. This practice will reduce the loss of buds rubbed off by the 
teams as they pass by the growing plants. 

In most parts of the colony August is probably the most favorable month 
for planting out cuttings either in the nursery or vineyard. To render their 
rooting more certain, and more particularly in the case of varieties striking 
root badly, such as Malbec, &c„ it is advisable to pass a rough wood rasp over 
the portion of the cutting that is to be buried; the wounds in the bark con¬ 
siderably hasten the outcoming of the callus and roots. 

Towards the latter end of the month grafting might be started with advan¬ 
tage. 


FARM HINTS FOR AUGUST. 

By the Editor. 

The past month has given Professor W. Lowrie, M.A., B.Sc., Principal of 
Hoseworthy Agricultural College, so much to look after on the farm that he 
has been uuablc to write up his usual greatly-appreciated “ Notes 99 ; and this 
gives me an opportunity to direct attention to an injustice done to the Journal 
of Agriculture and Industry , as well as to the various specialists who write for 
it. Several otherwise respectably-conducted newspapers are in the constant 
habit of copying articles specially written for this journal, leaving only the 
author’s name at the head, after striking out the words in some of them— 

“ Written for the Journal of Agriculture and Industry by- 99 thus leading 

readers to infer that the Professors of Agriculture and Viticulture, the Inspector 
of Fruit, and other specialists are engaged upon their own literary staffs. 
There is no desire whatever to restrict the republication of every article in this 
journal, but it is only honest and right to state the source from which they are 
derived. 

Wherever the crops arc 4< winter proud ” it will be desirable to feed them 
down a little with sheep as early as possible. Where the soil has caked down 
a light harrowing will be beneficial. If the plant is thin and spindly, roll first 
when the soil is mellow and rather dry, and harrow soon after. 

Feed lambs and young rams liberally, and do not hurry to shear them. 
There will probably be frost till end of September, and this will be prejudicial. 
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Ewes ihat have had their lambs taken away should be kept upon rather short 
diet in order to check milk production. 

Whether cows are kept or not, there should be ample provision of ensilage. 
Horses, sheep, and pigs will be all the better in health and condition during 
autumn and early winter if fed with some ensiled green fodder. The greater 
the mixture of edible nutritious plants, the better the silage. Silos are best 
in the long run, but if no ensilage pits are ready it will be better to make stack 
silage than to have none at all. Any kind of leguminous plants mixed with 
cereal plants will greatly improve the fodder. Where dairy cows are kept, 
ensiled fodder should certainly be regarded as an essential. 

In the south, south-east, and hilly districts it may not be too late to sow oats 
and barley, but time is very short for this purpose. 

Sow peas upon as large an area as can properly be got under cultivation. 
They renovate the soil to considerable extent, and the whole crop is valuable 
for pigs and other farm live stock. Sow thinly in drills 2ft. apart. 

White mustard grows quickly, and if sown now will mature in eight to ten 
weeks. For seed sow 2lbs. in drills 2ft. apart, thinly; for fodder sow 3lbs. to 
51bs. broadcast per acre. 

Pumpkins and pie melons should not be sown till all danger of frost is past, 
say October 1. Prepare land now by putting plenty very old manure on the 
land, and work it well into the soil. 

Prepare land at once for maize, millets, sorghums, holcus, mangolds, beets, and 
other summer crops. Work in obi manure, and break up the soil to a fine tilth. 

Mangolds and beets should be sown from now till end of November, in drills 
2ft. apart. Thin out and single the plants to 1ft. apart in the lines, and keep 
the surface continuously loose to a depth of 2in., not more. The same treat¬ 
ment should be given to maize, sorghum, &c. Pigs, as well as cows, horses, 
and sheep, thrive upon these crops. 

Sow summer rape upon enriched soil that has been deeply ploughed and 
worked down to a fine tilth. It is a good precursor to a cereal crop. 

Pen up pigs intended for slaughter, and cease altogether giving them green feed. 

Sow carrots and parsnips in drills 18in. apart, and thin out the plants to 9in. 
apart. The soil should be deep, mellow, and not too dry. Use nothing but 
very old manure if the soil is poor. 

This is the best time to employ the entire horse. Be sure that the animal is 
sound, without vices, and of the right character for the purpose. A guinea or* 
two “ saved ” on the service may cause a loss of several guineas in the value 
of the foal. It is not always the best horse that takes the most prifces at the 
petty agricultural shows. 

Prepare land for lucern by ploughing deeply, then harrow fine and roll and 
level the ground. The soil should be as fine as for onions; it should be deep, 
loamy, friable, and not too dry. Sow seed in drills when night frosts are over 
a foot apart with lOlbs. seed per acre. Get colonial-grown seed if possible. 

" Bare fallow ” is a mockery and a delusion. Take diverse crops off the 
land, and compensate by putting on suitable fertilisers. Surely the experience 
gained in all other countries ought to apply here. One kind of crop cleans and 
prepares the land for another kind; but every crop removes something from 
the soil that must be restored for other crops. 

Weeds are the chief cause of deficient crops. A weed is only a plant out 
of place. Clean fields give clean and heavy crops. Every effort should be 
made during the next two months to pull up and carry off the field all char¬ 
lock docks, thistles, and other weeds infesting the crops. 

Lambs should be converted into wethers when fifteen days old. Cut the 
scrotum across, and then remove the testes by drawing, close the skin over the 
wound, and turn the lamb to run with the others. 
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Sunflowers should be sown now in lines 4ft, apart, with 2ft. between the 
plants. “Maw"” is the Indian name for white poppy seed, which is largely 
used for human food as well as for birds. It is grown over immense areas for 
oil producing, and should be sown now for transplanting in rows 24in. x IBin. 
apart. The opium poppy may also be sown and planted in same way. 

Tares and lentils may be sown now in drills, on soil suitable for peas. 
Lentils are very nourishing, and make the best possible food for dyspeptics. 

Tobacco may still be sown in nursery beds for planting out when frost is no 
longer to be feared. 

Plant potatoes in frost-free localities. Plough deeply, pulverise thoroughly, 
and use plenty of thoroughly old manure. 

Chicory should be planted in deep rich soil, not too dry. This crop will not 
pay to grow except for local demand. Values run from £3 10s. to £4 per ton. 


COMMON-SENSE PIG-FARMING. 

It does not pay to breed unthrifty animals which eat much, make little 
growth, and take a long time about it. Such animals are the progeny of a 
boar with no “breed” in its constitution, allied to a sow, probably, which 
ought to have been killed when five months old. Even the best-bred sow, 
however, will produce inferior stock when mated with a mongrel boar; but a 
coarse, long-bodied, deep-bodied sow will throw good pigs if the boar is pure 
bred. Select the best sows all the time for breeding, whether pure or “ grade” 
breed, but never use any but a thoroughbred boar. 

Separator milk is much more valuable than whey for feeding pigs or any 
other animal. If judiciously mixed with meal, or crushed gram or peas, it 
will force pigs ahead rapidly. Green feed should not be given at all during 
the time the pigs are being fattened for killing; but young and growing pigs 
should have as much green feed as they can eat. Allow them if .possible to 
graze upon lucem, clover, or any growing feed. Do not give much grain to 
breeding sows, as this makes them too fat. 

Young pigs should be weaned w r hen nine weeks old, and should be fed six 
times a day for ten days after, giving a little each time. After ten days feed 
them four times a day, and at end of another week three times a day will be 
enough, if they have at each feed just as much as they will eat, and no mote. 

A pig, properly fed and well housed, should weigh loOlbs. to l(>01bs. when 
six months old. The best weight for sale to butchers is 601bs. to 80lbs.; for 
bacon. lOOlbs. to lfiOlbs. A carcass weighing I50lbs. wdl give about lOOlbs. 
cured bacon. 

Young pigs do not thrive during cold, wet weather; and it is desirable to 
have them littered about September till March. The earlier pigs can be 
turned on to the fields and stubbles. Pea stubbies especially make suitable 
foraging ground for pigs. 

Nothing tends more to profitable pig farming than clean, commodious, warm 
sties, well provided with litter as bedding. The manure from the pigsties 
will pay for the cleaning up work. 

It will always pay well to grow peas and beans for pigs. The crops need 
not be thrashed out for young animals that are not being fattened up. Stack 
the crop near the sties, and feed straw and pulse together. The pigs will 
gain cheerful exercise in grubbing amongst the haulms for the seed, and will 
eat a lot of the refuse with the rest. On the fields the cultivation of legumes 
will enrich the soil with nitrogen—the most expensive item in fertilisers— 
and the pigs will gather up the loose seeds, whilst at the same time benefiting 
the land. 
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WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS. 

Angas Plains. —Rainfall for July, 0-63in., the driest July for many years. Owing to 
frost crops and feed make but slow progress. 

Angaston.—S plendid showers of rain have been experienced, also sharp frosts. Stock are 
in splendid condition. 

Apuila-Yarrowik. — Rainfall for three weeks, over Jin. Several severe frosts have been 
experienced, but with the nice showers we have had the wheat and feed is growing well. 

Arden Yale. —The wheat is making fair progress, and does not seem to be retarded by 
frosts (which have been rather prevalent) to the same extent as the grass. Rainfall for five 
months ending May 31, about 2in.; for June, 6in. to 7^in. 

Ashbourne. —Four inches of rain since last report. July has been generally fine and dry, 
with sharp frosts, which have retarded vegetation. Stock looking fairly well. 

Balaklava. —Early part of month was dry and some very sharp frosts were experienced, 
keeping back the feed and crops. From lin. to Ifcin. of rain has since fallen. Ahnond trees 
in early blossom this season. 

Bordkrtown. —Seeding is about finished, a larger area having been put in than for years 
past The seed and manure drill has been largely used. The weather lately has been wet and 
squally, and water is seen in all directions. The grass is growing fast, and everything points 
to a good season. 

Brinkworth. —The past few weeks have been dry and cold, the crops and feed making 
slow progress, but rain has aguin commenced. Rainfall for July, about lin. 

Callington. —Splendid fall of rain experienced on July 22. Late-sown wheat is some¬ 
what backward. Crops in Bremer district are not so forward as the crops round Murray Bridge 
and Mobilong. The prospects of the hay crop are good. 

Cherry Gardens. —The weather has been all that could be desired ; crops are doing well, 
stock are in good condition, and there is every prospect of a good season. Rainfall for past 
month, about 6in. 

Gawler River. —The early part of July was cold and dry, making the land hard for 
fallowing, and affecting the growth of grass where it was at all dense. Frosts have had an 
injurious effect on the late-sown oat crops. The influence of the manure is showing more and 
more every day. Fallowing is being pushed on ; stock in good condition; garden produce 
doing well. 

Inkekman. —The early part of month was cold, dry, and frosty, but we have since had nice 
soaking rains. The early wheat looks well; in fact, the crops look better than they have done 
for years at.this season of the year. Rainfall since previous report, 0-89in. 

Kapunda. —Rainfall for six months ending June 30, 8’99in., more than double last year’s 
fall to same date. Crops are looking well, but the grass is not so good as it was. Sharp 
frosts have been experienced. 

Luc iND ale. — Generally a wet, rough month. Rainfall, 3*76in. The past week's rain likely 
to harm the crops on the lower lands. Stock doing well and feed plentiful. 

Lyndoch. —Since previous report we have had a spell of dry frosty weather, but uo 
particular damage has been done. Splendid rains have again been experienced; feed is 
plentiful, and stock in good condition. 

Maitland. —The season continues to promise well, nice rains falling at short, intervals. 
Feed is plentiful and lambing is good. Rainfall for year to date, over 13‘OOin., and everyone 
is satisfied with the growth of the crops. 

Meadows. —Wintry, boisterous weather lias been experienced, with sharp frost and intense 
cold. Crops and food have been making little progress. Stock are in good condition. Seeding 
is finished. 

Milucent. —We have had plenty of rain during month, the showers being well distributed; 
consequently the land has not been flooded. About 2in of rain since previous report. Crops 
are growing well, though some ^portions, sown broadcast with super, have had to be resown. 
Some early potato crops are up and looking well, and vegetables coming on. Drains and 
waterholes are low for this time of the year. 

Minlaton. —Splendid season so far, rain generally coming when of most use. Rainfall 
to date, 10*33in., about double last year’s record to same date. Crops are growing well, 
though great damage has been done by grubs. Self-sown crops on manured land look 
remarkably well. Stock improving. Farmers fallowing. 

Mount Gambibr.—T he rainfall to date is much below the average, but the crops are 
doing as well as can be desired. < iwing to dryness in early part of month some light lands 
began to drift, but rain has since fallen Probably owing to warmth of the soil, and the rain 
not being so copious, vegetation has generally made more progress than usual at this time of 
the year. Stock in good condition; but there is a prospect of short milk supply owing to so 
many of the cows not coming in this season. 

Mount Remarkable.— Crops and herbage are at a standstill owing to cold rough weather 
and absence of rain. Frosts have been very severe. 






Murray Bridge. —The wwutbur has been somewhat dry, with occasional light showers. 
Crops and feed make good progress, and the season promises well. Lambing is about finished, 
and stock are improving in condition. 

Nantawarra. —Cola, dry weather was experienced early in the month, but nice rains have 
again fallen. Stock are doing well, and crops are coming on nicely, especially those put in 
with the drill. 

Narridy. —So far the season has been all that could be desired; the wheat crops are 
looking well and are free from oats. In some cases they are too forward, some being about 
2ft. high. Feed is becoming plentiful, and stock are improving in condition. 

Port Gekmein. —The weather during past six weeks has been very favorable, and the crops 
are healthy and growing fast. Some farmers are now cutting green feed. 

Pout Lincoln. —Splendid rains since previous report. Seeding is finished, and the early- 
sown (Tops are looking well. The prospects of the season generally are good, larnbing and 
wool clip included. Stock are improving in condition. 

Pyap. —Crops are coming on woll, and arc more advanced than usual. Stock are doing 
well, though feed is not yet plentiful. The month has boon rather dry, with sharp frosts. 

Saddlrworth. —The seeding delayed by rain during May has only just been finished, the 
ground being too wet and sticky to be worked; fallowing too is backward. Stock in fair 
condition ; feed short, but prospects are favorable for a good seasou. The sharp frosts of a 
few days ago are being followed by steady rains. Rainfall for July, to 21st, l'olin. 

Stockport. —The weather has been rather dry, with a god deal of frost. Crops and feed 
have not made much headway during the month. 

Strathalbyn. —Several severe frosts have kept hack crops and feed, and destroyed the early 
potatoes. The crops are generally looking well. Rainfall for July, about lin. 

Swan Reach. —So far the crops look well. The soil is sufficiently moist to keep them 
growing nicely. 

Woodsidb.— Fine weather and cold nights experienced since previous report. The grass 
and crops are coming on well, and a good lambing is beiug experienced. The milk supply is 
steadily increasing. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE REPORT. 

Mossrs. A. W. Sandford & Company report:— July 30th 1898 

During the earlier half of July fine growing conditions prevailed, which, following the 
heavy rains of June, brought, along vegetation nicely, excepting in a few odd places where 
night frosts for a time retarded growth. The past fortnight has given an alternation of sun¬ 
shine and shower, and prospects throughout the agricultural districts are very bright, although 
it is never safe to reckon the harvest before the grain Inis been bagged, as tfie outlook during 
many a favorable winter has been marred by a dry unfavorable spring. The conditions this 
season up till now are all that could be desired. Feed is becoming abundant, and the young 
wheat plant everywhere stooling out well. 

Improving tone of business in the country continues, but no great activity can he expected 
until prospects become still further assured. In the city trade is fair for time of year. 

The probability of an exceptionally good harvest in the northern hemisphere—a few districts 
in Russia and the state of California excepted—points to the likelihood of lower prices than 
were calculated upon a month or two ago. As the wheat stocks of the world, however, had 
been unusually depleted at high prices holders may he expected to exercise an influence in 
preventing a “ slump.” In Australia the breadstuffs market at the moment is in a rather 
peculiar condition. American flour is being offered cheaply in the eastern colonies, hut as 
New South Wales has still a surplus she is getting rid of it mostly in Queensland, whilst 
Victoria is moving off her small exportable balance generally in the direction of Western 
Australia. In South Australia there is no shipping business doing, a very narrow margin of 
stocks not rendering neoessary any push to clear. 

Although our market has been influenced from 2d. to 3d. per bushel by intercolonial move¬ 
ments, the Millers * Association quotations for flour remain unchanged, but may he considered 
only nominal, as outside brands are obtainable much lower. Bran and pollard have further 
eased and are, for the first time during many months past, about on a par with Melbourne 
and Sydney prioes. In forage and feeding grains there is very little business doing, and 
values in these have also receded. 

During the month potatoes have fluctuated somewhat, but on the whole pri< es have eased 
down from the extreme rates which obtained previously, whilst spectators were so excitedly 
operating. For supplies South Australia is dependent almost entirely upon importations, hut 
the high value compared with that of flour has caused a marked decrease in consumption of 
potatoes. Onions are also dear, and quantities being handled are lighter than usual at thL; 
time of year. 
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In dairy produce lines a lull month’s business has resulted. Butter has steadily increased 
in supply irom local sources, so that importations have stopped; but, notwithstanding the 
plenteousness of feed and genial weather, there is not yet any surplus available. Consumption 
is greater than usual for time of year, influenced no doubt by the reaction after the long period 
of high prices. Values eased off about 4d. soon after last reporting, but have remained steady for 
the past two weeks. The fall in price of eggs that we looked for has been very fully accentuated, 
but values have apparently settled for the present, and at the lower rates export demand is 
sufficiently brisk to readily absorb all coming forward. This market is now dependent Upon 
importations for quite half its cheese requirements, and must continue so for a month or two. 
Trade in bacon is more active, and although present quotations do not show any improvement 
an early advance may bo expected, as curers are again forced to impoit a portion of their 
supplies of tho live material. Under the influence of cheapening m butter demand for honey 
has slackened off, price going back about £d. Almonds remain in fair request. Beeswax 
scarce 

Market Quotations of the Day. 

Wheat.—At Port Adelaide, dull at 3s. Gd. to 3s. 8d. per bushel 60lbs. 

Flour.—City brands, £11 ; country quoted, £9 17s. Gd. to £10 10s. per ton 2,000lbs. 

Bran.—7Jd.; pollard, 8Jd. per bushel of 20lbs. 

Oats.—Local Algerian, 2s., stout white, to 3s.; imported, nominal, 3s. 4d. to 3s. 6d. per 
bushel of 401bs. 

Barley. - Malting, 4s. 6d. to 5s.; feeding sorts, 2s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. per bushel of SOlbs. 

Malt.—Local, 8s. 6d. to 9s. Gd. per bushel of 401bs. 

Chaff.—£2 12s. Gd. to £3 per ton of 2.2401bs., dumped, f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes.—Mount Gambiers, £9 to £9 5s.; Tasmanians, £9 15s. to £10 5s.; New Zealand;*, 
£9 1 Os. to £9 15s. per 2,2401b a 

Onions.—£11 to £11 10s. per 2,2401bs. 

Butter.—Creamery and fsetory prints, Is. l£d. to Is. 3d.; dairy and collectors’ lines, lid. 
to Is. Id. per lb. 

Cheese. —S.A Factory, large to loaf, 9d. to lOd. per lb. 

Bacon.—Factory, cured sides, 8d. to K£d. ; farm lota, 7d. to 7jd. per lb. 

Hams.—S.A. Factory, 6£d. to 9d. per lb. 

Eggs —Loose, lOJd.; in casks, f.o.b, Is. per doz. 

Lard. —In bladders, 7d.; tins, Gd. per lb 

Honey.—3fd. to 4d. for best extracted,in 601b. tins; beeswax, la. Id. per lb. 

Almonds.—Soft shells, 3jd.; kernels, 8£d. to 9d. per lb. 

Gum.—Best elesr wattle, 2jd per lb. 

Carcass Meat.—Fair to good shop porkers, 5jd. to 6Jd. per lb. ; baconers, 5d. to SJd. 

Poultry. —Medium to good hens, Is. 3d. to Is. 8d. each; roosters, Is. 5d. to 2s. 4d ; ducks, 
2s. 9d. to 3s. Gd.; geese, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d.; pigeons, 7d. to 8d.; turkeys, 6d. to 6$d. per lb., 
live weight, for medium to fair birds. 


Sheepskins. —A properly cured sheepskin is worth two that have been 
carelessly treated. Directly the skin has been taken off, hang it lengthwise 
across a rail, flesh side up, in a shady place, and pull it out to make it square ; 
cut off the trotters. When the skin is quite dry paint the flesh side with a 
solution made as follows:—Mix 51b. arsenic and 61b. soda in lOgalls. of 
water. Boil slowly lor about half an hour, and when the mixture rises, dilute 
with twice the quantity of cold water. Apply with a brush. This arsenical 
preparation has a drying effect, and is the same as that used as a preventive 
of weevils. For the latter purpose a little bitter aloes should be added; it 
renders the skin very distasteful to weevils or other insects. 

Auto-cure Bacon. —In Sweden and in Dorsetshire (England), at the 
factory of Oake, Woods, k Co„ at Gillihgham, a new process under the above 
name has recently been adopted. About seven hours only is required to cure 
meat, which retains its albumen in an almost unchanged condition, so that the 
meat is tender, mild, and sweet. The process is carried on in air-tight cylinders 
of considerable capacity. The meat is placed in the cylinders after a pre¬ 
liminary treatment and a vacuum created, which causes all air and gases to 
escape, and the meat is then impregnated with brine under considerable 
pressure. The cost of apparatus to treat 150 sides at a time is said to be £780 
in Britain. 
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CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Wednesday, July 20. 

Present—Mr. F. E. II. W. Krichauff (Chairman), Sir S Davenport, 
Messrs Samuel Goode, W. C Grasby, II. Kelly. J. Miller, T. Price, and 
A. Molineux (Secretary). 

Congress. 

The Secretary reported having received a number of papers for Congress, 
also suggestions for subjects for consideration, and as early as possible the 
agenda would be arranged. The meetings would be held on September 7, 8, 
and 9. 

Analyses of Manures. 

The Secretary stated that the analyst of the School of Mines had declined 
to analyse samples of manures for members of the Bureau for 3s. for each 
determination required, unless accompanied by invoice and guarantee of the 
seller. As the analyses were generally wanted for experimental purposes, 
and often of mixtures made by the members, the decision of the analyst 
had prevented the members having fertilisers analysed. At his request 
the Minister had brought the matter before the Council of the School of 
Mines, with the result that the Council agreed to make analyses for 
members of the Bureau at the rate of 3s. for each determination required, 
provided the samples were accompanied by a certificate irom the Secretary 
that the analyses were not required for commercial purposes. It would, 
therefore, be necessary for any member desiring to have fertilisers analysed 
to send the same to the Bureau office, with necessary fees and statement as to 
where obtained and for what the analysis is desired. 

Osier Cultivation. 

Some discussion ensued on the cultivation of osiers, and the opinion was 
expressed that it would pay to grow them along the banks of the drains in the 
South-East, as not only would there be some revenue from the osiers, but they 
would protect the banks from injury. It was also considered that if osiers were 
grown in the locality and manufactured into baskets for carrying potatoes, the 
producers and the consumers of potatoes would benefit, as there was a heavy 
loss under the present system of marketing in bags. 


Extracts and Translations. 

The Chairman read the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronomical papers: — 

225. Milling Qualities </ Wtuat y published by Messrs, F. B. Guthrie and E. II. Gurney, 
through the Department of Agriculture of New South Wales. They used one of Ganz and 
Co.’s 44 toy mills.” The difference between the results gained by this mill and millers’ flour, 
as regards dry gluten, was in one ease 8*18 by toy mill to t>*2l by millers* results, in another 
as 8*87 to 8*81, and, as regards strength, 49*5 to 50*, and in another case none at all. The 
ohief difference, which, however, does not affect the nature of the flour, \s ns in the color, 1° 
less out of 21° than the most favored tint by the millers. It had a faint tinge of grey from 
the retention of the germ at the toy mill. To determine the gluten contents of the flour, 
which is our chief guide to its nutritive value, 10 grammes (Joz.) of flour are weighed and 
made into a stiff dough with water. After standing for one hour it is kneaded by the Angers 
in a glass vessel, with water, until all the starch is removed and the water is clear, or more 
accurately, when a drop of iodine ceases to strike a blue color. After being freed as much as 
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possible from moisture the gluten is weighed, but still called “wet” gluten. It is next 
washed slightly with ether to remove the fat, and dried for six hours at 100° G. Again it is 
weighed, and the number obtained to 100 parts gives us the “dry gluten,” which differs 
greatly in appearanco. It is white, yellow, or dirty grey, sometimes sticky, others are hard 
and non-adhesive, but all contain about 10° nitrogen. The “strength” is the quantity of 
water which a flour will absorb to make a dough of a certain consistency, upon which 
depends the quantity of loaves obtainable from it, as well as the rising power of the dough to 
make a good loaf. Of seventy-five varieties of wheat the following gave a very good loaf, 
viz.: — Bancroft, giving the biggest volume. 76‘2 per cent, of flour, but ie difficult to mill; 
next Hudson's Early Purple Straw, 73*7 per cent, of flour, and easy to mill; Gallician 
Summer Wheat, 78*4 per cent, of flour (the highest of all), and fair to mill. All the follow¬ 
ing are alike as to volume of loaf—Amethyst, 73 per cent, of flour, and Pringle's No. 6, 74*8 
per cont. of flour, both fair to mill; Toby, 72*2 per cent, of flour, and White Naples, 73 4 
per cent., are both easy to mill. The flour from the hard grain separates more easily from the 
bran than from soft wheat, and the percentage of bran is therefore less, while the„percentage 
of gluten in the flour from hard wheats is greater, the bulk of the gluten being near the bran. 
The soft wheats usually yield the most bulky flour, while that from the hard wheats is of 
smaller bulk, but exceedingly heavy. The bread from fine flour is more nutritious than 
from coarse flour, and that containing most gluten more so than where there is a smaller 
quantity. A slight alteration in the milling will, of course, alter the quantities of flour, 
pollard, and bran obtained from any wheat, and by sacrificing some of the flour percentage 
you can easily improve the color. A flour which has but a very slight yellow tinge produces 
the whitest bread, but it is generally deficient in gluten and in strength, as are those of the typo 
represented by Purple Straw and Defiance. The Tuscan group gives a decided yellow tinge and 
more gluten, and the percentage increases with the yellow color through the Fife and Indian 
groups until excessive in the Du rums. The flour of the Dururns is only of medium strength. 
Some years ago, I understand that a contract for flour containing 9 per cent, of gluten for 
New Caledonia could not be taken, as our soft wheats did not give quite as much, and other 
wheuts were hardly cultivated. And yet, as a rule, these soft wheats are more liable to 
disease. Cross-breeding has of course been carried on, and many new varieties stand mid¬ 
way between the parents as regards color, strength, and gluten. One matter of importance 
is that, if wheat is harvested titer rain, it not only loses weight, but it possesses the milling 
qualities of a soft wheat; the color is not so good, but whether it loses gluten and strength is 
not yet ascertained. One of the best all-round wheats is Blount's Lambrigg. It is easy to 
mill, gives a high percentage of flour (over 80 per cent.) of good color, contents of gluten and 
also strength, but cut after rain it produced only 73 per cent, of flour. Whether the excellent 
flour does really not make such good bread, as some say, is perhaps on account of its unusual 
strength. Of wheats grown in South Australia, Mr. Guthrie thinks the Nonpariel to be very 
good as regards milling weight, color of flour, and 14*12 gluten. Ward’s Prolific, grow r n at 
Port Pirie, gave in one case 71*5 per cent, of flour, in another 73*7, and the average of gluten 
was 12*70. 

226. New Kinds of Potatoes. —At the Experimental Station of Kappeln, near Schleswig, six 
newly raised kinds were tried and compared with the potato usually cultivated in that 
neighborhood, and numbered 6. The sort lately raised from seed near Kappeln proved to be 
of no value; but the crop from the other five raised by Mr. Cimbal, in Silesia, was without 
exception very much better than that from the potatoes usually grown near Kappeln, and the 
latter suffered as well at the station as all around much from potato rot. The percentage of 
starch was also larger; in two more than 4 per cent, larger. The potatoes wore tw r ice 
sprayed with Bordeaux mixture. Ceres gave 18& tons against 2$ tons per acre from No. 6. 
The following remarks are added to the report:—1. That the cut potatoes uppeared to suffer 
more from the disease, and gave not quite so good a crop. 2. That the potato which had been 
long in cultivation w r as less able to withstand disease, being not so vigorous. The crop w r as also 
not so good as regards taste, quantity of tubers, and their starch less. 3. Potatoes lately 
raised from seed do not require so good a soil or so much manure. 4. Too small, and 
especially unripe potatoes should never be expected to give even a fair crop. I may here also 
remark that if potatoes are exposed only for a few hours to the sunlight their flavor is 
destroyed, and yet how many neglect this, and bring to market tubers that have lost much of 
their value. 

227. Potash Works %n & tassfurt. —From the annual report for 1897, I observe that for 
manuring purposes the following quantities of potash salts had been sold, viz., muriate of 
potash, l,24l,648cwt. of 80 per cent.; sulphate of potash, 263,402cwt. (of 90 per cent., of 
which no less than 8,608cwt. had been used in the Sandwich Islands); kainit sylvinit, 

19,282,102cwt. (of which Australia took 10,464cwt. more than in 1896;; earnuUit and 
bergkieserit, l,274,022cwt. Smaller quantities of other salts. 

228. Powel Puny. —Dr. Ulrich, of Munich, in reminding us that the old Homans collected ‘ 
the excrements from pigeons—especially in Columbaria—to be used in gardens for the best 
fruits, calls attention in per centum to the value of the dung of pigeons, fowls, ducks, and 
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geese. In hie table the higher or lower value is of course determined by the kind of food 
the birds have been consuming: — 


Pi goons. Fowls. Ducks. Goose 

Organic Matter. 31-32 21-26 40 14 

Nitrogen . l*2-2*4 0*7-1 *9 0*8 . 0*6 

Phosphates . 3-4*2 5 3*5 0*0 

Alkaline Salts . 3-2*2 1*2-1 6 0*4 3*1 

Ashes. 9- 14 9-14 7 4 

Water . 62 65 53 82 


Pigeons prefer leguminous seeds or grain, and if fed thereon their dung is even much richer 
in nitrogen than sheepdung. Fowls’ dung contains, of course, considerably more nitrogen if 
the birds are chiefly fed on grain, and not merely on grass or greens. All the plant food in 
these manures is in an easily soluble and concentrated condition, and they must not be used 
except with caution, or the plants might be hurried out, especially in very dry soil, or, if 
dissolved, used in dry weather. Cabbages, cauliflowers, and turnips, &c. y are much benefited 
by the use of pigeon or fowl dung. 

229. Wheat from Argentina. - After three bad crops through locusts and dry seasons it is 
probable that, according to reports from there to the end of January, wheat and flour to an 
amount of not less than £8,()U0,000 to £9,000,000 will be exported. 

230. Value of the Trade in Poultri/ and Eggs .—Although the breeding of poultry has of late 
years made great strides in Germany, the importation of eggs is still enormous, even propor¬ 
tionately greater than to England. In the laRt six months 1,250 million eggs, of the value of 
£2,618,400, were imported, or about twenty-three eggs per head of the population, and at 
present the value stands next to the importation of wheat, and before all other agricultural 
produce. In the United States the value of eggs produced in 1896 was 165 million dollars, 
and poultry was sold in the markets for 125 million dollars. The total is therefore of greater 
value than the whole of the wheat harvest, and also that of cotton, by 31 million dollars 

231. An Enemy of Phylloxera. —Mons. Dubois has reported to the Academy of Sciences, at 
Paris, that he has found a micro-organism which kills phylloxera and various mites. The 
bodies of the insects so killed contained when inspected a great many bacteria; but the 
poisonous qualities of the organisms seem to differ according to the nature of the soil and 
the weather. Dubois placet! two roots of vines containing phylloxera upon blotting paper, 
and sowed bacteria on to them. Eight other roots he put into vessels filled with earth, and 
sowed bacteria on these also. After two days all the phylloxera were dead on the two roots 
on the blotting paper; after five days on the eight roots ; while those two roots which had not 
received any bacteria had plenty of living phylloxera on them. Others could also detect 
bacteria within the bodies of the dead phylloxera in some instances. 

Combined Branch Shows. 

The Hon. Sec. Port Broughton Branch wrote that the combined show in 
connection with the Mundoora, Pine Forest, and Port Broughton Branches 
was to be held on Wednesday, September 21, at Port Broughton. 

The Hon. Sec. Bowhill Branch wrote that it had been decided to hold 
a united show in connection with the River Murray Branches of the Bureau at 
Chucka Bend, on Thursday, September 20, The Branches taking part are 
the Bowhill, Forster, Lyrup, and Swan Reach Branches, and the show is to be 
mainly of the products of tin; River Murray districts, and implements suitable 
for this part of the colony. Members of the Central Bureau were invited to 
he present. 

The Secretary of the Northern Yorke’s Peninsula Field Trial Society wrote 
inviting members to attend field trial of cultivating implements at Bute, on 
August 3. 

Fertilisers. 

The Hon. Sec. Gladstone Branch forwarded resolution urging that in view of 
the growing demand for fertilisers no leases should in future he granted for any 
guano or mineral manure deposits, but that licences should he issued to those 
who require the manure, and are unable to purchase owing to high prices. 

The Secketaey said he did not see how it was possible to carry out such a 
. suggestion. How were the individual farmers to go to Kangaroo Island or to 
the islands on the west coast and get the manure they wanted, or how would 
thev be able to work mineral deposits ? 
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Several members agreed with the Sec M but Mr. Miller said the same, 
question was cropping up at Port Broughton, where there was a large deposit 
of oyster shells, and one man had applied for a lease of the whole foreshore. 
This was naturally objected to by the residents. The shells were taken to 
Hahndorf and there manufactured into u superphosphate **! Members pointed 
out that there was no phosphate worth speaking of in the shells, and to Bell 
. them after treatment as super was a deliberate fraud. The shells, if burnt, 
would be of value on heavy clay soils, or even unburnt would improve the 
mechanical condition of such soil, 

The Chairman said he had received a letter from Renmark Branch stating 
that large deposits of gypsum had been found near there, and used with 
advantage on alkali soils. 

Mr. Miller said he understood at previous meeting it was stated that gypsum 
had no value as a fertiliser. Members said this was correct. The value of 
gypsuin lay in its action on the fertilising constituents already in the soil, in 
correcting alkalinity in the soil, and in fixing or preventing the loss of ammonia 
in farm yard manures, &c. 

New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches:—Bute, Mr. W. A. Hamdorf; Stansbury, Messrs. P. Cornish and 

F. Brook ; Lyrup, Mr. R. W. Skelton ; Gumeracha, Messrs. J. Monfries and 
S. Gent: Kapunda, Messrs. J. H. Pascoe and J. O’Dea; Mount Pleasant, Mr. 
A. Baker; Mount Compass, Mr. S. Lawrence; Stockport, Mr. Jorgensen; 
Port Elliot, Mr. J. Davidson; Mount Remarkable, Messrs. T White, 
C. Blieschke, and H. Humphris; Robertstown, Mr. J. E. Milde; Forster, 
Mr. A. Retallack; Golden Grove, Mr. H. Bowey; Brinkworth, Mr. C. Horne; 
Bowhill, Messrs. Smith, Brown, and Gibson; Amyton, Messrs. James Gray 
and James Burley ; Watervale, Mr. Leo Ruring; Tanunda, Messrs. T Ellis and 
J. C. Jacob; Orroroo, Mr. H. C. Ives; Naracoorte, Messrs. G. Greenham, 
E. C. Bates, and A. Johnstone; Redhill, Mr. II. Torr; Arden Vale, Messrs. 

G. H. Willies and G. Miller. 

Reports by Branches. 

The Secretary reported receipt since previous meeting of 104 reports of 
Branch meetings. 


REPORTS BY BRANCHES. 

Woodside, June 27. 

Present—Messrs, R. W. Kleinschmidt (in chair), J. H. Snell, John Hutchens, 
N. Schroeder, A. Pfeiffer, A. S. Hughes, F. Heidrich, R. P. Keddic, and C. W. 
Fowler, and two visitors. 

Farming. —Mr. J. Caldwell read a paper prepared by Mr. R. Caldwell on 
<% The Prospects of the Agriculturist in the Central and Southern Districts of 
South Austraha,” of which the following is a short abstract:— 

Quoting King Solomon’s aphorism that “He that observeth the wind shall not sow, and 
he that regarde h the clouds shall not reap/’ the essayist observed that the practical man has 
but little time to observe natural phenomena, or to formulate theories. Th.s necessary work 
must be principally left to others, especially mariners. The gist of Solomon’s teaching seemed 
to be “a man cannot do justice to more than one thing at a time”; or. as Goldsmith 
puts it, 4 ‘Those who think must govern those who toil.” But in ordinary life there should 
always be some who regularly take notice of what is being dono in different places, with a 
view to assist those in whose welfare they take a direct interest, and who are unable to do 
this for themselves. Farmers in the Central and Southern districts are making a living by • 
raising hay, gram, sheep, cattle, milk, eggs, and a few loss important items. Within a radius 
of fifty miles of Adelaide hay has been one of the principal sources of revenue during the lost 
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twelve to fifteen years. Grain, sheep, and cattle have not been remunerative there; and in 
several districts milk and eggs have only been balancing factors in the farmer’s accounts. In 
the fairly favorable climate of the South and South-East rural industries are a little more 
varied. Drought and the carrying out of such large works as the Happy Valley Waterworks 
(where a great number of horses were employed) were reap msible for high prices of hay, &c., 
produced on the excellent soil within the fifty-mile radius from the city. But these conditions 
cannot continue, and it will be necessary to consider the altered conditions under which cultiva¬ 
tors of the soil will have to work. Electric tram cars, motor cars, bicycles, gas and oil engines, 
and various other mechanical agencies ore contributing extensively to the disuse of animal 
power, and consequently the demand for hay and other fodders must decrease very greatly. 
It has been said “ If goods increase those who use them will also increase”; therefor© sub¬ 
sistence will always be possible to the intelligent and energetic., but their working policy must 
conform to the altered conditions. For instance, less hay and more wheat must be grown. 
Every bushel of wheat exported at less than 4s. a bushel means a loss to the colony. Where 
commercial fertilisers are used good, lound wheat cannot profitably be sold for less tnan 4s. per 
bushel. It is a moot question whether grain or fodder for milk and the raising and fattening 
of stock will be the more profitable. The London market will be open, probably, to receive 
all the butter and cheese we can produce, at an average (so far as our experience goes) of Is. per 
pound for high-class lots, netting 8jd. to 9d. per pound in South Australia. Probably freights 
and charges will be reduced, but no bonus can be expected. Allowing 2 Jgalls, of milk for 
each pound of butter the factory could not pay more than 3d per gallon, and this would not 
be a living price for the farmer under existing circumstances. But if some better fodder plants 
could be introduced, or if high-class commercial fertilisers could be procured at lower prices, 
there would be a certainty of success in the dairy industry—especially if pig-feeding and 
poultry-farming wore made adjuncts to the business. Poultry-farming promises to be profitable 
in the near future for export of eggs and birds. South Australia has one of the best of climates 
for this purpose. When improved methods of dairying are adopted better classes of produce 
will be turned upon the market, and prices will impiove — for inferior stuff tends to sicken tho 
market. Fraud and adulteration are great enemies to tho farmer. Scores of thousands of tons 
of stuff made from tallow and other fats are placed on the market in IiOndon and sold or used 
in place of butter. It is said that if the population of London were to use only pure milk 
from 20,000 to 30,000 more cows would be required—to say nothing about cream, butter, and 
cheese. Through the before-mentioned frauds and adulterations the dwellers in the city are 
injured in healtn and pocket, and honest country people are often brought to the verge of 
starvation. 

Standard Weight for Chaff. —Considerable discussion took place on 
the question of having a standard weight of 40lbs. for bag of chaff. It was 
resolved to bring the matter up at Congress and to ask the General Secretary 
to bring the matter before the Branch Bureaus, with a view to obtaining their 
co-operation in urging that a legal standard should be fixed. [Will the 
Branches please discuss this matter at an early date.— Gen. Sec.] Members 
also thought there should be some distinction made in the sale of “ header n 
chaff and ordinary chaff. 

Large Turnips. —Mr. Hutchens tabled large sample of Redtop turnip, 
8in. in diameter and weighing 4Jlbs. 


Johnsburg, June 18. 

Present—F. W. Hombsch (Chairman), J. R. Masters, W. McRitchio, H. 
Arnold, J. Sparks, L. Chalmers, and T. Johnson (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Sec.’s annual report showed that during the 
past year ten meetings were held, with an average attendance of nine members. 
Five papers were read and discussed, and generally the interest in the 
Bureau well sustained. Notwithstanding the fact that the drought of the past 
three years has placed the members in somewhat straitened circumstances, 
necessitating enforced absence from home for months at a time, and caused 
an almost entire absence of vegetation, he considered that their Branch had 
attained the object for which it was inaugurated, viz., the dissemination of 
useful knowledge and the bringing together in closer sympathy and unity the 
tillers of the soil. 
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Forestry. —The Hon. Sec. was instructed to obtain trees from Forest 
Department, the season being very favorable for tree-planting. 

Rainfall. —For June, 4*000in. 


Mount Remarkable, June 29. 

Present—Messrs. II. B. Ewens (Chairman), S. Challenger, A. Mitchell, W. 
Girdham, W. Lange, G Yates, C. E. Jorgensen, T. P. Yates, and T. H. Casley 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Discussion. —A conversational discussion took place on several matters, 
including the use of farmyard manure. It was decided to invite the Professor 
of Agriculture and the General Secretary to visit the district and give addresses 
or other subjects of interest to the producers. 

Beneficial Insects. —Mr. G. Yates tabled specimen of what he believed 
to be an insect pest. [This is the egg case of a mantis. These should never 
be destroyed, a* the mantis lives principally on flies and other insects.— Gen. 
Sec.] 


Forster, July 4. 

Present—Messrs. A. Johns (Chairman), 0. Bolt, K. Towill, J. Sears, J. 
Retallack, W. Johns, C. Topsfield, F. Johns, J. Johns, J. Prosser, 8. Sears, 
W. H. Bennett (Hon. Sec.), and six visitors. 

MALLKK-CTiniNO. —Mr. Prosser read a paper on cutting malice shoots. He 
considered August and September best time to cut mallet* shoots or scrub. If 
the shoots are cut about din. away from the stumps the} do not grow so quickly 
again as when split off close to the stump. The cuttings should be left till 
after harvest and then burnt about the beginning of February. 

Fallowing. —An interesting discussion on this subject took place. Mr. Bolt 
advocated fallowing in stiff clay or Bay of Biscay land, but not in sandy soil; 
while Mr. Retallack favored fallowing sandy soil to a depth of /iin. when it is 
wet. Mr. W. Johns considered this too deep to go, but Mr. Topsfield con¬ 
demned fallowing at all in such land. Mr. Towill said some sandy fallowed 
land drifted to depth of 1ft. in places, but still gave 11 bush, per acre as against 
only 4bush. on the stiff land. Mr. A. Johns considered 4in. deep enough to 
fallow ; he had some fallow land that drifted to the depth of 10in., and the sand 
covered a 4ft. picket fence. Mr. Johns believed Sin. the best width to set the 
plough. 


Belair, July 1. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Bartlett (in chair), II. Halstead, O. Nootnagel, and 
G. R. Laffer (Hon See.). 

Bran on Show —The' Hon. Secretary reported that the combined Branch 
Show at Cherry Gardens resulted in a slight financial loss. 

Apples. —The Hon. Sec. tabled sample of Rymer apples, which was much 
admired. 

Bee Moth.— Mr. Nootnagel read the following paper on this subject:— 

Some beekeepei s consider the bee moth tho worst enemy of their bees, which, like almost 
all disorders and evils, becomes dangerous when allowed to go unchecked. An apiarist who 
is thoroughly up to his business makes very light of this pest; he simply checks it at the out¬ 
set. Directly he notices the existence of it in the combs he either, with a knife or some 
similar instrument, destroys each “ grub ” that he sees, or places the affected frames in 
another hive, as explained further on. Where the bee moth or “ grub” exists in an apiary it 
will usually be found in tho weakest hives, and when a colony gets so weakened that it cannot 
cover and protect all its combs the unoccupied empty combs are availed of by the female 
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moth to deposit her eggs. These eggs develop into caterpillars, but require summer tempera - 
ure to do so. In cold weather they will live a long time in a dormant state before again 
oing transformed into moths. 

The existence of “ grubs” in a working hive can be ascertained by carefully removing the 
frames, one after another, and holding them up to the light, and where a “ grub ” exists there 
will be seen a silken gallery right through the centre of the comb. Moth web may often he 
seen attached from one comb to another, and it is in this latter stage when the combs are closo 
together that the greatest mischief is done. 

When colonies are strong not much need be feared from the bee moth. It is only the 
empty frames in the hives of weak colonies and the surplus frames which, during the winter 
months are stored away, that are in danger. My practice, when I find that a colony is 
affected, is to remove all empty combs, substituting sound ones and distributing the affected 
ones amongst several of the strongest Italian or hybrid colonies. In a single night every 
“grub” will be eradicated, the cells being pulled down by the b°os to get at them, and 
immediately r» built in a surprisingly neat and clean way. I have often put a badly-affected 
frame—taken from a weak colony—into a strong colony just before sundown, and at sunrise 
next motning watched the hoes carrying out the grubs, and hauling them out as far as possible 
from the alighting hoard. With Italian or good hybrid boos it is seldom that a trace of moth 
will be found in a strong hive ; it is only with the black bees that they are so troublesome, for 
these do not seem to fight their natural enemies so vigorously and successfully as do the 
yellow bees. 1 believe that, boforo the introduction of the Italian hoe in oneot the Australian 
colonies, the moth had practically cleared the black bee out of existence. 

The repression of the bee moth cannot be dealt with except in the bar frame hive, for in the 
ordinary box hive, with the combs a fixture, when it once gets in the life of that colony is 
only a matter of time. The bee moth is of a dirty wbity-brown color, and may often be found 
between the roof and the mat of the hive. They are very active, and when disturbed flit to 
and fro very swiftly. 


Petersburg, July 2. 

Present—Messrs. W. Miller (Chairman), W. Heithersay, D. O'Leary, W. 
Waters, F. A. Sambell, A. Dowd, H. Earle, James Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and 
three visitors. 

Daibyjng. —Mr. J. M. Cadzow (visitor) read the following paper on “Hints 
on the Management of a Farm Dairy 99 :— 

A serviceable dairy is a necessity on every farm, and can be constructed by any handy man 
without expending any cash, except perhaps for hoards to make a door and some shelving. 
The excavation should not be leas than 4ft. deep and 12ft. wide, and may be 16ft. long. 
Walls should be built with stone and mortal-. One small kiln of lime would be enough. The 
walls should not be less than 6ft. high, with gables rising at north and south ends 2ft. Gin. 
higher. Procure one straight piece of timber for the ridge pole, but wall plates are not neces¬ 
sary. The dooi should lie at the south end, with steps ascending from the outside. When 
the ridge pole is fixed lay on the straightost timber procurable —mailee, sandalwood, or pine 
(which is bestl—side by side as close as possible, with one end resting upon the wall and the 
other on the ridge pole. Then mix a large bed of pug with as much wheaten chaff or chopped 
straw as it will hold, leave it a day or two to temper, then plaster enough on the roof to level 
up between the timber. Let it dry for a day, then put on a coating of the same pug about 
Mm. thick, and after another day’s rest put on a third coat. This roof will keep out heat, 
cold, and lain, and will last a very long tune. Next throw' the soil from the excavation up 

X inst the walls level with the eaves, and sloping outwards to throw off water Rough 
iter the walls inside and whitewash the roof. The natural floor will be quite good enough. 
One small window about a foot square should be left in the north end, just below the ridge 
pole, covered with wire gauze to keep out flies, and a small aperture should be left at the 
bottom of the door to secure a steady ventilation. A small room should lie built above ground 
at the south end, covering the entrance to the dairy. The door to this should also face south, 
and a glazed window' also facing the same direction. The separator should be kept here, as 
this will save lugging milk up and down stairs. Experience has shown that such a room is of 
great use in keeping down the temperature of the dairy. My own dairy is constructed on this 
plan, hut the roof of the upper room is of iron, covered in summer with sheaves of straw, two 
sheaves deep, which keeps the temperature here very little above that in the dairy below. 

To keep the dairy clean and sweet is a most important matter. Do not make it a general 
receptacle for broken utensils, lame furnituro, and the like, as such articles harbor everything 
that ought to he kept out. Whitewash the place at least twice a year. Do not spill water or 
milk upon the floor, but thoroughly sweep it out once a week and liberally sprinkle fresh lime, 
especially in the comers. If tms is done there will be no such thing as ropiness or mould, nor 
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any kind of creeping insects. Bread, meat, sugar, salt, and similar articles may be kept in 
such a dairy without tainting the cream or butter; but anything with a pronounced flavor or 
odor, such as cheese, onions, <&e., must be kept out of the dairy. 

As regards cream, when two lots of cream arc pla- ed in one vessel it should always be stirred 
at once. This is not always done. When so stirred it ripens evenly, and inakos a good 
quality of butter. Where a lot of cows are kept, ripening cans ought to be provided in the 
dairy ; these should ho long and narrow, with the top as wide as the bottom. A stirring 
device should be used, consisting of a perforated disc on the end of a long tin handle. This 
should he left in the can, and every time fresh cream is added the stirrer should be pulled up 
and pushed down once or twice. Such cream should be sent to the factory never more than a 
week old, but much sooner if possible. Salt or saltpetre should never be added to enhance 
the keeping qualities of cream, especially during the cold weathei. Great care should be taken 
in adding antiseptics in summer, though a very little may certainly be added. 

Where bails are used they should be easy of access to the cows, roofed over, and with pro¬ 
vision for eseapo of urine, &c. If possible provide an iron grating over a small pit urtder the 
hinder quarters, and have this cleaned out every day. This liquid manure is very valuable. 
Where the yard is dirty the cow’s teat should he washed with tepid water, and dried with soft 
cloth to prevent milk being polluted No amount of care will prevent a little dust and scurf 
getting into the milk - the milking machine alone will be able to prevent this. This is where 
the cream separator displays one of its advantages, because all dirt and offensive matter that 
cannot he strained out is retained at the bottom of tho bowl. 

To conclude with a word of warning. Veiy many farmers in the North have lost their best 
cows through the drought, and will have to breed up from inferior stock. l)o not begrudge a 
little extra expense or time in securing the services of a good bull that may be within a 
reasonable distance, if not able to have one of \our own. This hull should not only be of a 
good, pure dairy breed, but also come from a good milking family of cows. In Scotland the 
bull is reckoned to be half the herd—in South Australia this applies with even greater force. 

It was decided to ask Mr. 11. Cochrane to prepare a paper for Congress on 
u Diseases of Cattle also to ask the Department of Agriculture to loan to the 
Branch a pure-bred Ayrshire bull, with a view to further improving the breed 
of the dairy cows of the district. Discussion on paper was adjourned. 

Agricultural Show. —It was resolved that the Branch offer special prizes 
at the agricultural society's show for best collection of vegetables grown in the 
district, and best plan of farmhouse and outbuildings, the prize plan to become the 
property of the Branch. Mr. Earle suggested offering a prize or certificate for 
the best-kept farm in the district, the farms to be judged in three years' time. 
Some discussion took place, but nothing was done. 

Officers. —The Chairman and Secretary furnished annual reports of work 
of Branch, and were re-elected for ensuing year. 


Paskeville, July 2. 

Present—Messrs. J. C. Price (Chairman), IT. F. Koch, A. Goodali, A. 
Bussenschutt, J. Bussenscliutt, A. Palm, and J. II. Nankervi* (Hon. Sec.). 

Officers. —Mr. II. F. Koch was elected Chairman, and Mr. J. H. Nankervis 
re-elected lion. Sec. for ensuing year. Other formal business was transacted, 
and members reported extensive use of fertilisers and prospects of good season. 


Auburn, June 30. 

Present—Messrs. E. M. Dudley (Chairman), W. R. Klau, S. Ford, W. F. 
Keynes, G. R. Lambert, J. B. Schober, Dr. J. W. Yeatman (Hon. Sec.), and 
two visitors. 

Officers. —Mr. W. R. Klau was elected Chairman, and Dr. Yeatman je- 
elected Hon. Sec. for ensuing year. 

Pruning Vines. —Mr. Lambert showed diagrams of various methods of 
pruning vines on the cordon and spalier systems. For Shiraz and Carbinet 
vines he preferred the Bordelais spalier. If growth became too vigorous and 
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more wood was required than the two rods trained each way, he would alter it 
to a cazenavc cordon. This might be done with two wires only instead of 
three by training the main stem along the bottom wire, then bending the rods 
sharply and fastening them about the middle to the same wire instead of by 
the last node to the third or low’cst wire. A general discussion ensued on 
pruning vines and fruit trees. 

Bobertstown, June 29. 

Present—Messrs N. Westphalen (Chairman), W. Armstrong, W. Mosey, sen., 
F. Fielder, A. Rhode, A. Day, T. Hagley, S. Carter (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Rainfall. —For June 3*340in. 

Seed Drills and Manures. —Mr. Mosey said he was quite satisfied with 
the work performed by the seed and fertiliser drills. Whether manure was 
used or not, the system of drilling in the seed was greatly superior to the old 
methods of broadcasting. He had saved quite twenty bags of seed wheat in 
the one season through using the drill. The seed sown without manure came 
up quite thick enough, though the manured crop grew 7 stronger. He could 
tell to a foot where the manure was not applied. He had used superphosphate 
and sheep manure; the former clogged in the drill while the latter ran freely. 
It w r as of course too early to say which would give best results. Mr. Arm¬ 
strong said there w r as no doubt a much greater percentage of the drilled-in 
seed grew 7 than of the broadcasted. He had seen a manured crop put in three 
weeks later than one not manured, and the former had overtaken the latter. 
Mr. Rhode said the drill, by covering the seed at an even depth, prevented loss, 
but with bioadcasting much was never covered at all. 

Improving Breed of Dairy Cow s. —The Chairman initiated a discussion 
on this subject. He would like to see a vigorous effort made to improve the 
quality of cows in this district lie noticed the Dairy Instructor advocated 
crossing the Shorthorn with the Jersey. Mr. Day thought they could do little 
unless someone w 7 ould introduce a good bull and a few 7 good cows for breeding 
purposes. It was suggested that the Branch should obtain a good bull and 
place it in charge of a reliable person in a central position. A tax on bulls was 
suggested as the best way of getting rid of the nuisance and injury caused by 
mongrel bulls. It was finally decided that the Chairman endeavor to secure a 
bull on loan from the Department of Agriculture. 

Fodder Plants. —The Secretary was instructed to ask the General Secretary 
which would be the best fodder plants for this district to withstand drought. 
[Where the country is dry far more success w 7 ill be obtained from the conser¬ 
vation and cultivation of our indigenous perennial grasses, saltbushes, and other 
fodders. Tree lucern should be tried; also luccrn, especially where it can be 
flodded occasionally or watered from wells. Kaffir corn and other sorghums 
should be grown in the summer and used green or preserved as ensilage. In 
the wrinter, crops of green feed should be growm, and, w 7 ith any natural herbage 
obtainable, preserved cither as pit or stack ensilage. —Gun. Sec.] 


Dawson, June 25. 

Present—Messrs. 11. Renton (Chairman), C. W. Dowden, C. H. Meyers, 
C. Stoneman, F. Schibeila, A. F. Dempsey (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Seed Drill. —The question of purchasing the seed drill which the Branch 
has had the loan of this season was discussed, but members could come to no 
decision. The work done by the drill early in the season has not proved 
satisfactory, in many cases the land having to be re-sown, though the broadcast 
sowing at same time was all right. 
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Season. —Members reported that the rains had been very general, from din. 
to 4in. being recorded in different parts ; the rain being very steady has all 
soaked in, and the farmers are so hopeful of a good season that a second start 
has been made to increase the area under crop. The district has been revolu¬ 
tionised by the late rains; and farmers find so much to do, in attending to 
gardening and other details neglected during past few years of drought, thajt 
they are in difficulty as to which to do first. Several are devoting attention to 
vermin-proof fencing, and in other ways endeavoring to keep the vermin down 
to the level they have been reduced through the drought. 


Port Elliot, June 25. 

Present—Messrs. P. O. Hutchinson (in chair), E. Wood, F. F. Fischer, 
W. E. Hargraves, H. Green, and E. Hill (Hon. Sec.). 

Exhibits. —Mr. J. O. Whitmore sent samples of Long Red and Sugar beets 
from Bureau seed; also specimen of Chirk Castle red beet, weighing 13lbs. 

Controlling Stread of Pests. —Mr. Hutchinson read a paper on this 
subject which he proposed to read at the forthcoming Congress in Adelaide. 

Sodom Apple. —Mr. Green called attention to the ineffectual efforts being 
made to destroy the plants of Solanum Sodommum by cutting the crown of the 
crown of the plant. This only made them sprout more,strongly than ever; the 
plants required uprooting Methods of dealing with soursops were also discussed 


Forest Range, June 30. 

Present—Messrs. J. Vickers (Chairman), S. A. Collins, J. Caldwell, W. 
Oherryman, J. Sharpe, H. Waters, C. Stafford, H. Caldicott, A. Green, J. G. 
Rogers, R. M. Hackett (lion. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Onion Cultivation. —Mr. Sharpe read a paper on this subject to the 
following effect:— 

Onions, like all other plants, require some study before they can be grown with success. One 
very important thing Is to get the right sort to grow. I preler a hoavy, well-shaped onion, 
full in tho crown and flat at the roots, with a nice dark-brown skin. I do no 1 pretend to pay 
any attention to the names of the varieties, but simply look out to get a good ouion. To g *t 
good seed, pick out your seed onions when getting them ready for market, and iay them up 
until time to plant. I find it better to send the seed to a warmer locality than this for sowing 
if early onions are wanted, as it is too cold and frosty in the hills. P ants from the seed sown 
on the Adelaide plains do very well with me. I like to get the plants when about as thick as 
an ordinary pen handle. 

When getting the land ready for planting, plough or dig as roughly as possible, then scatter 
about 30cwts. to 35cwts of bonedust per acre on. Do not rake the ground smooth, but leave it 
rough for throe or four weeks, then run the Planet Jr. horsehoe through, repeating again in 
about a month’s time. This will koep the land clean, conserve the moisture, and make the soil 
friable and in good condition. When the plants are ready to set out, rake the land down as 
fine as possible; then mark out the linos for planting. I use a piece of wood with six tines, 
about 10in. or llin. apart, and drag this over the field. Plant about 3Jia. to 4in. apart in the 
rows. Cut the roots off to about Jin., and the tops to say 6in. Early in Septemlier 
is about my favorite time for planting, as the onions get a good start before the dry 
weather sets" in. Dark, moist loamy soil that can be watered is the best for onions. After the 
plants have been set about a month, destroy the weeds while they are small with the Dutch 
' hoe, and keep this going as long as required. The land must be kept loose and free from 
weeds. I find * ome of the plants run to seed, the earlier sown being more likely than the 
later. It is not a good plan to pick off the seed heads, as these onions will not keep so well as 
; the others. Allow the stems to remain, and when harvesting the crop place these onion* 
aside for immediate marketing. When pulling the onions, lav them in rows, with the bulbs on 
the ground and the topi shading them. If the weather is fine leave them out for eight or nine 
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days to allow the sap in tho tops to dry out. When bringing them into store cut off the tops, 
and pack in bushel cases, as they get bruised if bagged and carted. Place the onions in a loft 
or on shelves whore they will keep dry, and have plenty of light and air. Onions do not k<?ep 
so well on the floor. 

The Chairman picke out round onions for seed, stores with lops cut to l£in. 
and lays the onions four or five deep ; when they dry puts more on top. He 
allows them to lay out about fourteen days before storing, but thinks three or 
four days would be better, as they would have no chance of making second 
roots; the seasons generally prevent him from ploughing land required for 
onions. New ground gave best seed onions Mr. Collins thought ploughing 
two depths best for onions. Mr. A. Green was doubtful whether they could 
compete with Mount Gambier. The soil should be ploughed with first rains, 
and kept scarified through the winter. Onions kept be>t with the tops cut, and 
the thinner they were spread out the better. He would advise keeping a piece 
of land for growing nothing hut onions. Mr. Waters said he raised his own 
jdants, sowing seed in March, but found the weeds very troublesome in the winter* 
lie was going to sow seed where the plants are to stay and thin out later on, as 
they must reduce the cost of cultivation if they were to compete with Mount 
Gambier growers. He found the Brown Spanish the heaviest cropper. In 
reply to questions Mr. Sharpe said he had tried different brands of honedust, 
but not the special “ onion manure.” He sowed the manure on the rough land 
and raked it in. Stored his onions about Min. deep. 

Pruning Oranges. —Mr. Rogers wished to know how to prune an orange 
tree w'hich ivas growing up too fast, being more like a creeper, and unable to 
carry its own weight. [Probably the best pruning in this case would be to cut 
the tree right down, as it is evidently in an unsuitable position. The soil is 
apparently too damp and rich, and the tree without sufficient air.— Gen. Sec.] 


Golden Grove* June 30. 

Present—Messrs. T. G. McPharlin (Chairman), J. R. Stewart, J. McEtvin, 
J v Murphy, F. Ruder, A. Robertson, John Ross, S. A. Milne, and A. Harper 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Exhibits. —By Hon. Sec., twelve varieties of keeping apples. 

Cure for “American Blight.” —The Hon. Secretary related his 
frequently-repeated experiments in grafting blight-proof varieties of apples 
upon stocks that were nearly dead from attacks by the “woolly blight” 
(Schizoneura lanigera). In every case the result had been healthy, vigorous 
trees, free from blight on roots and branches. 

Washaways. —A deal of damage has been done in the district through the 
flood waters caused by the recent rains washing away the sod. Mr. Milne said 
his paddocks had not suffered, because he had been careful to w’ork his land in 
a direction crossing the natural course of the water flow. 


Mount Bryan East, July 6. 

Present—Messrs. H. Wilkins (Chairman), J. Prior, A. Pohlner, W. Brice, 
T. Wilks, F. Honan, W. H. Quinn (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Seed and Fertilisers Drill. —Messrs. Prior, Brice, Pohlner, and Honan 
hold the opinion that it will pay well to use the drill with either or both 
fertilisers and seed. Messrs. Wilks and Wilkins think that without the 
fertilisers drilling in seed is no improvement upon broadcasting it. Mr. Quinn 
argues that drilling in seed is far and away the best plan. When broadcasted 
a lot of seed falls into hollows, where it has no chance to stool out. 
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Deep v. Shallow Sowing. —Messrs. Wilks, Brice, and Wilkins are of 
opinion that in dry seasons shallow sowing is best. Messrs Prior and Puhlner 
would advise deep sowing in dry seasons, as the plants will better withstand 
drought. Mr. Prior has ploughed in some seed; sowed another lot on ploughed 
land, harrowed after sowing; and then broadcasted with guano. He will 
report results. 


Gawler River, July 1. 

Present—Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (Chairman), T. 1\ Parker, J. Hiilier, 
D. Humphries, A. Bray, H. Heaslip, R. Badcock, F. Koediger, G. Johnston, 
•T. Bushbridge, H. Roberts, H. Roedigor (Hon. See.), and two visitors. 
Pruning. —Mr. A. Bray read a paper to the following effect:— 

The object of any system of pruning should be the production of finer, earlier, more regular, 
and abundant crops of fruit, as well as for prolonging the life and vigor of the plant. Each 
variety requires its own system of pruning, and it is necessary to study the nature and habits 
of each kind in order to find the best system of paining it. The favorite is the goblet form; 
but for some of the upright varieties of pears the pyramidal.form is bettei. The proper time 
to prune is when the leaves have fallen and the sip is dormant. As a rule, the trees and 
vines that are earliest pruned are tho first to commence growing. Gnat care should be taken 
in “forming” voung trees, because mistakes made at that time will take years to rectify. The 
main stem should be about 2ft. to 2ft. 6in. high, with three or four branches issuing from it 
at intervals of a few inches, and evenly balsnced around the stem If these branches start on 
the same level they are liable to split apait. From each of these*, two more branches, evenly 
divided, should proceed next season, also separated so they shall not split. Nearly ail fruit 
trees should be trained low to prevent damage by high winds afid to facilitate spraying and 
the harvesting of the fruit. The peach tree pioduces its fruit on wood of the previous year’s 
growth, and, in order to have new wood, it is necessary to pruno very heavilv. Apricots and 
plums produce their fruit on spurs of one, two, or more years’ growth, and these should be 
shortened from time to time, because if left too long they die out. By shortening them they 
throw out new spurs at the base of the old ones Apples and pears are produced on spurs of 
two, three, or more years’ growth, and also require shoitoning for similar reasons. J J i uning 
of quinces is very much neglected ; but they will respond to proper pruning, and the fruit will 
be much finer on trees that arc regularly headed back and thinned out. Citrus trees do not 
require a great amount of pruning, but branches wffiich become unduly extended nmj be 
shortened, and the middle of the tiees may be thinned just enough to allow r light and air to 
gain admittance. The systems of vine-pruning may be grouped under three heads, viz., 
the gooseberry bush, the cordon trellis, and the espalier trellis. The espalier is the system 
when tho canes are trained on both sides of the main stem ; and the cordon trains them on one 
side only, which does away with the difficulty of balancing the vine, and the sap will travel 
just as easily 20ft. in one direction as it will trave l 10ft. on each side. The bush vine should 
have a stem 6in. to lOin. long, with four main arms, each eairying two spurs. This bush 
system is adopted for many common varieties, but Crystals, Sultanas, Zanfe currants, and 
several of the higher class wire grapes must be trellissed. On rich alluvial flats nearly all 
varieties of table grapes must be trellissed to allow scope for growing. For these the 
horizontal cordon is well adapted. It consists of two-wire trellis, and the spur-pruned vine 
is trained in one direction along the lower wire, whilst the top wire supports tho growth. 
For Sultanas and Zante vines Mr. Thomas Hardy’s system of trellissing is most favoured. 
This consists of three w ires, the centre wiie supporting the vine, and the o*her two running 
through a T piece bolted to the posts just below the centre wire. These pieces are 3ft. to 
3ft 6m. long. The rods are tied Jo these outer wires alternately. In pruning, some cut just 
above tho bud, others half-way betw een the buds, and others through the node. Professor 
Perkins advocates the latter sj stem, because the nutriment for the first leaves comes from the 
intemode above, and not from the roots ; there is less liability of the shoots blowing off than 
if pruned close above the bud ; and, in vines that require rod pruning, it is a great advantage 
to nave a piece of dead wood at the extremity, as this enables them to be tied securely, with¬ 
out fear of shifting or of the wood growing and bursting the string. Topping, or summer- 
pruning of vines, is a pernicious habit, even when they are growing on a rich alluvial soil. 
Topping causes a second growth and the production of a second crop of grapes, which is 
weakening to the vine The loaves are the lunge and stomach of the vine, and by removing 
leaves the vine is injured. Grupos exposed to the sun are tougher skinned and inferior in 
quality as compared with fruit shaded by the foliage. 

In discussion Mr. Bray said it was unnecessary to trellis Muscatel vines, except 
on rich, alluvial soil. Fig trees should be pruned sometimes. Mr. Johnston 
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said walnut trees require no pruning. Members consider it not profitable to 
grow walnuts in this distrtct. The Chairman said root-pruning is practised 
where a tree grows too vigorously without producing much fruit. 

Velvet Bean. —The editor of the Queensland Agricultural Journal in¬ 
formed members, by letter, that he doubted that the Velvet bean would thiive 
in the dry climate of South Australia, though it does well in Queensland. It 
is not an edible bean. He also sent a few beans for trial. 

Rainfall. —For June, 3‘820in. 


Port Pirie, June 28. 

Present - Messrs. E. J. Hector (Chairman), J. Lawrie. W. Smith, T. Gambrell, 
E. Stephens, and It. J. Ferry (Hon. Sec.). 

Field Trial. —Mr. Lawrie reported that the field trial of agricultural 
implements arranged for by the North-Western Bureau Field Trial Society 
would be held near Warnertown on the second day of the Port Pirie show. 

Kaffir Corn. —Mr. Lawrie icported that the red and white Kaffir corn 
sown by himself on September 15, 1(3, 17, 181)7, had grown vigorously to a 
height of 4ft. The white variety grew* more strongly and stooled better than 
the red ; but the strong hot winds blew it down a good deal. Live stock and 
pigs relished it very much. 

Mangolds.— Mr. Lawrie also had grown mangolds with good results, lie 
ploughed deeply, used plenty farmyard manure and some salt. Fanners should 
grow mangolds, as they grow well in summer and provide early food in winter. 


Brinkworth, July 7. 

Present—Messrs. R. Cooper (Chairman), A. L. McEwin, H. Cornish, S. 
Aunger, G. Ereebairn, J. Graham, J. F. Everett, J. Stott (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Bacon curing. —Mr. A. L. McEwin read a paper to the following effect:- — 

Not many farmers thoroughly understand how to propcily cure but on so as to compute with 
faetoi y-cured bacon ; but they should ho in a better position to compete, because, as a rub*, 
their pigs are fed upon corn and milk, which is not always the ease where factory pips are 
concerned. Corn fed bacon is fit met and sweeter than that produced upon slops and offal. 
After thirteen years* experience he concluded that it is very easy to cure bacon at all times 
and seasons if proper care is taken, especially in hot weather. He greatly preferred dry- 
salting , but if brme is used the pork should be sprinkled with a little salt and saltpetre, and 
let it stand a day, or eveu two days, before putting it into the luine, to draw off the blood. 
Ilis dry-salted bacon commands a high price. Flagstones or stone of any kind is preferable 
to wood, as stone keeps cool. Bo not rub the bacon, and handle it as little as possible. 
Sprinkle a little saltpetre and salt on the meat, stack it one piece on the other, reverse the 
meat the following day, so that the top piece is at the bottom, and sprinkle more salt and salt¬ 
petre. After the second day sprinkle salt only when restacking the meat in reverse order. 
After the fourth day reverse the stack every second day, use no saltpetre, but sprinkle a little 
salt whenever required. From seven to ten days at most, according to size of the pig, is long 
onough for salting Then thoroughly wash the bacon in a tub of water, hang it up for two 
hours to drain, then pepper and roll it, or hang it up in flitches in a dry, cool place. In three 
or four weeks it is tit for market To prevent the lean meat going hsrd use carbonate of 
soda Sugar is a very good thing to use in curing bacon. He seldom cures any meat with 
the bones in, but make the whole pig into bacon. Even the hone of the ham is removed. 
The great fault with many people is leaving the meat too long in the salt—ten days is the 
outside limit recommended. By leaving the hams on each side of a pig makes a nice toll 
without any bone, but to get an even roll requires a little skill and practice. To take the 
bone out of the hum enter tne knife exactly in a line with the backbone, and cut straight down 
to the hock, which makes it roll perfectly round and shapely. In taking out the shoulder- 
blade pare the lean from the fat which opens right into the shoulder-blade, laying it back till 
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the first joint is reached; then by running the knife round the bone it comes out easily with¬ 
out cutting the bacon out of shape for rolling, and the roll will cut in nice slices for frying 
without breaking into small pieces. Do not mix pepper with the salt, sugar, and saltpetre, 
but sprinkle the pepper on last, and leave it on the bacon. Bacon should be so cured as not 
to require soaking or dipping in scalding water before being cooked, as this removes part of 
the flavor. Tot* much salt spoi’e the food, and keeps the consumer thirsty all day long. When 
curing meat with the bones in it is necessary to see that the salt and saltpetre gets well 
around the hone. It is a good plan to run a skewer along the bone to let the salt penetrate 
quickly. Sometimes a whole side cured with the hone in will sell as well as if the bone were 
removed. If a large quantitv of pork is being dealt with it will he wise to make rolls, flitches, 
and haras, so as to have a variety to suit all requirements. 

In answer to questions, Mr. McEwin said it made no difference what weather 
he had if lie only had a cool night to set the meat when killed. To avoid 
rusty bacon he would sew it up in bags and dip in lime wash. He preferred 
a cross of pure Berkshire boar with any common breed for bacon purposes, but 
did not value the pure Berkshire. Mr. Freebairn favored bran or chaff for 
packing bacon to avoid rustiness. 

Rainfall. —Mr. Freebairn reported fall at Condowie for June, 4*13in. ; 
for six months to June 30, 9*05in. Such a heavy fall in June has not been 
known at Condowie during five years. In June, 1893, there was 3 78in., 
with 14 OOin. for the year. Hon. Secretary reported rainfall at Brink worth 
for June, 3*540. 


Gladstone, July 2. 

Present—Messrs. J. Tonkin (Chairman), J. Greig, J. Sheppard, J. H. liundic# 
E. Matthiessen, B. Griffiths, J. Brayley, J. Gallasch, C. Galiasch, J. Priori 
W. A. Wornum, and J. Milne (Hon. Sec.). 

Disc Plough. —Chairman reported on the trial of Clutterbuck’s disc plough, 
which was considered would work very well on suitable land. 

Insfector of Fruit. —Members expressed their appreciation of Inspector 
Quinn's report on experimental treatment of orchard for suppression of codiin 
moth, and generally of the work done by that officer. 

Copra Cake. —Mr. Brayley stated that he had fed his fowls once daily 
with copra cake with very satisfactory results. 


Mundoora, July 1* 

Present—Messrs. J. Black (Chairman), T. Watt, R. Hams, J. Loveridge, 
W. D. Tonkin, W. J. Shearer, W. Atkinson, A. McDonald, and A. E. Gardiner 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Difficult Farming.* -This was the subject discussed. Scarcity of water 
was considered the greatest drawback in this locality. The land is sandy, and 
water soaks into the soil before it can lead into reservoirs. Beetaloo reservoir 
water at 6s. per l,000galls. is much too costly for use in farming, as it absorbs 
a deal of income that ought to he laid out on fertilisers and labor-saving imple¬ 
ments. The Chairman recommended farmers to make every effort to erect 
dams and excavate reservoirs for the conservation of the rainfall, and thus 
secure provision of water for their live stock. 

Repairing Old Fences. —The necessity for some more simple device for 
tightening up wires in fences than at present known was mentioned by 
members. If it could be carried on horseback it would be still better. To 
keep the wires tight is half the battle. 

WiLRTs on Cows.—Mr. Vanstonc reported that he had successfully treated 
the warts on the teats of his cows with bluestone. 
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Stansbury, July 2. 

Present—Messrs. Alexander Anderson (Chairman), 0. Faulkner, George Jones, 
James Sherriff, and George Sherriff (Hon Sec.), and one visitor. 

Grubs. —The Chairman reported that caterpillars are very prevalent 
amongst the cereal crops, and earlier than ever before. They hide in the soil 
during daylight, but attack the crops at night. Rolling, harrowing, and treat¬ 
ment with dissolved arsenic were mentioned for experimental remedies. 
Members stated that these pests were so plentiful in places that it was feared 
that it would be necessary to re-sow the crops. 

Crop Prospi cts. —Heeding is just finishing. Nearly all crops have been 
sown by drill along with fertilisers. The early-sown fields look well, but a 
good fail of rain would benefit them all. 


Gumeracha, June 27. 

Present—Messrs. W. A. Lee ^Chairman), A. Moore, G. F. Nepcan-Smith, 
R. P. Scott, W. J. Hannaford, I). Hanna, S. Gent, J. Monfnes, Dr. J. R. 
Stephens, and Dr. Gray Nicholls (Hon. Sec.). 

Evening Science Classes. —The Hon. Sec. reported that the proposal of 
the Branch to establish evening classes had fallen through, owing to lack of 
interest by those whom it was proposed to help. 

Manures. —In reply to inquiry. Professor Lowrie wrote to the following 
effect: 

Then? can be little satisfaction in adhering t-o any definite formula in the use of manures; 
soils vary so much and are impoverished so variouHly acc ording to the character of the crop¬ 
ping to which they have submitted that the farmer must exorcise his own judgment and read 
his fields carefully to be guided, both in regard to kinds and quantities of manure to apply. 

IVheat. —(rt) l’hoaphatic manure alone, about 2cwts. per acre. The chief phosphatie 
manures are bonedust, superphosphates (bone or mineral), basic slag, and phosphatie guano. 
(b) For land deficient in nitrogen: (1) Ijcwts. to Ijcwts. super., and Jcwt. to lewt. sulphate 
of ammonia; (2) 2cwts. basic slag and Jcwt. to Jcwt. nitrate of soda ; (3) Ijcwts. to 2cwts. 
bonedust, and Jcwt. to jcwt. nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia. Sour land may require 
quicklime, also light sand ; apply this in dressings of 2 tons or thereabouts per acre. 
Occasionally light lands may also require potash and the mixture might be some such as 
Ijcwts. super, or bonedust, Jewt. to Jewt. sulphate of ammonia, and 3cwts. wood ashes or 
1 Jewt. kainit. Lighter or heavier dressings may be made according to condition of the land. 

Potatoes. — (a) Wood ashes in abundance or kainit or sulphate of potash. Muriate of potash 
is said to cause waxy potatoes; (A) 4cwls. to 5cwts. wood ashes and 3cwts. to 4cwts. or more 
of super or bonedust per acre (see note re mixing ashes and super); (c) lewts. to Sewts. wood 
ashes with 3ewts. bonedust and lewt. of nitrate of soda—this is a substantial dieasing for 
colonial practice, but light compared with practice in older countries; (d) farmyard manure, 
and plenty of it, invariably enhances the yield greatly, but is said to make potatoes scabby. 

Lucern --Bonedust in abundance—4ewts. up to lOcwts. according to crop yielded - applied 
annually at the time the lucern is cultivated in the winter. Gjpsum also is useful, as is 
quicklime in good heavy dressings occasionally, not in hundredweights but in tons; 2 tons is 
generally little enough. 

Swedes —Superphosphate in abundance. 

Mattgolds.— Nitrogenous salts especially. A good dressing is, farmyard manure, 8 tons to 10 
tons per acre, Ijcwts. bonedust or super, and Uwt. sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda, 
together with 2cwts. to 3cwts. common salt. 

Incompatible*. — (i.e. Should not be mixed), (a) Nitrate of soda and super; (b) super and 
quicklime; (o) basic slag and sulphate of ammonia; (d) lime and sulphate of ammonia; 
(e) wood ashes and super should not be mixed long before application, and are better applied 
separately. 

Milk-testing and Payment by Results. - Mr. W. A. Lee read the follow- 
ing paper on this subject:— 

In dealing with thd above question the object of the writer is not to set up as an authority 
on the subject under review, but rather to try to explain the process of milk*testing as 
carried out m most of the leading factories in the colonies at the present time, and to do this 
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in such a way that those interested--the suppliers—may get a better insight into the process, 
and the advantages of payment by the result system than obtains at present. There is a 
certain amount of prejudice and misconception among some suppliers on many minor points 
in the process, and our aim will be to explain these as clearly as possible, giving my own 
observations and practical working of the Babcock tester, suppoitod by leading authorities in 
the colonies and America. 

It may not be out of place here to give the composition of milk. Mills is a compound 
of a number of solid substances dissolved and suspended in wate% casein, ash, sugar, and 
albumen. These substances, together wdth the water in which they are dissolved, constitute 
the milk serum. The fat in the milk is not dissolved, but is suspended in the milk serum, 
being in the form of very small globules, 5,000 of them being required to measure lin. The 
casein in milk is the curd, there being about 3lbs. in ('very lOOlbs. of milk. This is a 
valuable food. Albumen is present to the extent of about fib. in 1 OOlbs., and milk sugar, which 
plays an important part in butter and cheese making, 6lbs., to the 1 OOlbs. Milk fat is 
familiar to us as the produce known as butter. Milk fat and butter, however, are not the 
same, as “milk fat ” is pure diy fat, free from water, salt, or casein, while butter contains all 
three of these materials. There are about 831 bs. of pure fat in 1 OOlbs. of butter. 

With the epo< h of modern dairying, which dated from the introduction of the separator, 
invented by Dr. Gustav De La^al, the methods of dairying have been completely revolu¬ 
tionised, and the evil of purchasing milk in quantities, irrespective of quality, seriously engaged 
the attention of dairy expeits, and under the factory system thi* not only opened the door to 
dishonesty and adulteration, but acted detrimentally to the farmer who had carefully selected 
his herd of cows for their butter-piodueing qualities—the tendency IWng to produce large 
quantities of milk without respect to quality. 

In 1890 the Babcock tester came into use, superseding < ther more or leas cumbersome and 
troubb some methods of milk-testing, and it prcnerl to boa simple and effective w*ay of arriving 
at the butter value of milk, ai d, after being carefully tested by many chemists, proved to be 
peifectly reliable and satisfactory in its working, and at the World’s Fair, Chicago, the 
machine was also submitted to very elaborate tests, resulting in establishing the absolute 
accuracy of the tester. An American waiter *ays: -“The Babcock tester clears aw'ay wTmt 
you may call the personal equation ; it clours the moral oobwobs out of this business,” and 
again, “ I have been quoting Scripture to my people for years and could not improve them; 1 
put in a Babcock tester and everything came right to time.” The Kuroa factory, in Victoria, 
was probably the first to adopt this system in the colonies, and we are indebted to Mr. C. 0. 
Lance, late secretary of that factory, and Mr. II. W., Potts, analytical chemist, of the same 
place, for a large share of the information we have on this system, which has now* been 
adopted by the greater number of factories thioughout Australia 

Sampling .—It is absolutely necessary that samples should be taken every day, as it is 
now well knowm that the daily variation in the quality of milk is consideiable, although the 
cause is not so easily determined. Although samples should be taken every day in factories 
having a large number of supplier, daily testing could not be carried out, and then the 
“ composite sample ” system is adopted, i e. y doily samples taken and tested once a w r oefc, giving 
an average sample. The accuracy of this method has been completely established. To obtain 
the sample the drip system is generally adopted, the night’s milk being first strained through 
a fine cloth, the morning milk poured in afterwards— this will usually warm and softeu any 
particles of cream from the night’s milk which may adhere to the stiainei. The milk being 
in motion and thoroughly mixed runs through a pipe and passes over a small hole, through 
which a fair proportion drips; this is poured into a composite bottle with the supplier’s number 
attached. This being done every day, w e have tho composite sample for testing. These 
samples are kept sw r eet by putting a small quantity of boracio acid or formalin in each bottle 
and gently shaking or stiiring every time a fresh sample is put in. If milk is perfectly 
sweet and sound when the SHinples are taken it can be satisfactorily tested at the end of a 
week, or longer in the winter time. 

Testing.— Suppliers sometimes think that the tests are incorrect and that mistakes have 
been made in the quantities of milk or acid, when samples vary considerably as they do in 
some instances, but, as the instruments used are so carefully made and adjusted, it is 
impossible for this to happen with ordinary care. I find that before taking the sample for 
testing it is well to place the bottles in w r arm water for a short time in cold weather, as by 
gently shaking the cream is more thoroughly mixed. A pipette is then inserted, and the 
exact quantity of milk required (17*5 cubic centimetres; is taken out and placed in the 
test bottle and 17*6 cubic centimetres of sulphuric acid added ; the bottles are then shaken to 
mix the milk and acid, placed in the machine, which is turned at the correct speed, from 
five to seven minutes; boiling water is then added to the mixture; the machine is turned again 
for a minute or two to cause the fat to rise into the neck of the bottles and the test is complete. 
The neck of the bottles being graduated the column of butter fat is measured off with a pair 
of compasses, the result being entered and averaged at the end of the month. The per¬ 
centage of butter fat is thus easily ascertained. 
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In paying for milk by results tbe plan usually adopted is to take the average price of buttor 
for the month, and deduct the cost of making and a margin for contingencies, and base the 
value of milk on the net price of butter, *.//., if a pound of butter is worth Is. per pound net, the 
price per gallon would be as follows :— 


Test. 

Pounds of Milk to lib. Butter. 

Price. 

3*0 

30*6 

4d. 

3*4 

26*47 


3*8 

23*7 

5 Ad- 

4*0 

22*5 


4*6 

19*3 

eld. 

5*0 

17*7 

et«d. 


We do not say that this table is absolutely correct, but as the gallon values are in sixteenths 
of a penny it would amount to only about 2s. 6d. in 1,000gall8. 

A few words about variation in quality. As 1 mentioned before, those who have careful)} 
studied the question cannot state poritively w hat are the causes of the variation, but the 
changes in the weather, pasturage, change of milkers, doubtless have some etfect. In the 
latter ease, if cows are carelessly milked or not stripped clean, the difference would be very 
marked, as the strippings contain a much greater amount of buttor fat. 

Variation in Quality .—Tests have been taken from a herd of twenty-seven cows, ranging 
from 1*8 to 4 1, average 3*4. Tests taken at the beginning of milking contained *8 of fat, 
whilst the strippings tested 7 8 

Cows have been known to vary from 9*2 to 3*9, 9-2 to 1*8, and so on. Whole dairies vary 
from day to day, but in a lesser degree. 

Advantages of Testing.- At the Euroa factor}, before the adoption of payment by results, 
it required 27*81bs. milk to produce lib. butter, a test of 3*3 per cent, of butter fat, the 
average at the present time is 23 libs, milk, or a test ef 3*9 percent. In our own factory 
here the difference between the average tests of individual suppliers is most marked, and 
points very clearly to the fact that closer attention will have to be paid to the class of cows 
kept, and the necessity and advantages of proper feeding To support this I have only to 
quote the results of two farmers who are supplying milk at the present time to show what can 
be done in this direction by careful and intelligent management and attention. 

In tbe first case the cows received no hay or chaff, but were frequently changed from one 
paddock to another, some being lucein. The herd averaged 3G2galls of milk, test, 4*2; 
price, 5d. per gallon; total, £7 Us. per head for eight months only In the second cast* the 
cows have been well fed with bran, ehatf, and other things, with the result that the averages 
foi the year are 588galls. of milk, 4*3 test, 5|d. per gallon for milk, or a total of £12 per cow*. 
These results are very much above the average for the distriet. These are facts, and speak 
for themselves. Some milk is worth 3d. per gallon more than other samples, and in paying 
according to value an incentive is given to those who have spared neither time, trouble, nor 
expense in procuring and keeping only the best milking strains, and for those who have not 
already done so to follow* in their steps. 

A good discussion followed. Mr. Monfries found that by keeping the cows 
under shelter their returns were much enhanced. Mr. Hanna thought they 
should weigh the milk from each cow daily, and test it occasionally for quality; 
but Mr. Lee pointed out that diurnal variations were so great that occasional 
testing would not do. Mr. Ilannaford advocated milking the cows out of 
the bail, and Mr. Moore thought spayed cows would give better results than 
those not treated. The beneficial effects of kindness in milking the cows was 
touched on. 


Appila-Yarrowie, July 1. 

Present—Messrs. J. Wilsdon (Chairman), P. Lawson, A. Fox, C. \\\ H. 
Hirsch, J. M. Grant, N. Hannagan, J. H. Bottrall, W. Stacey, J. O’Connell, 
J. Daly, W. C. Francis, J. W. F. Hill, C. G. F. Bauer (Hon. Sec.), and H. 
Burgas (Hawker Branch). 

Annual RiEPOKX. — The Hon. Sec.’s annual report showed that during the 
past year the average attendance of members was a little over ten. Five 
papers were read and discussed. He regretted more interest was not taken in 
their work by the surrounding farmers. Messrs. J. Wilsdon and P. Lawson 
were elected Chaiiman and Vice-chairman, and Mr. Bauer re-elected Hon, 
Sec. for ensuing year. 
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Irrigation. —Mr. Francis read a paper on this subject to the following 
effect:— 

The past three or four seasons have been very deficient in rainfall, and a great deal of 
attention has been given all over the colony to the conservation of water for irrigation and 
other purposes. The three ihings considered essential to successful irrigation are plenty of 
good water, good land, and proper cultivation. If we can get the first we will have no diffi¬ 
culty about the others. We all know what crops this district will produce if sufficient, 
moisture is provided The floods in the Appila Crook, caused by thunderstorms, overflow the 
banks, and the flooded patches give wonderful returns, even when the natural rainfall is 
deficient. Nearly every year the thunderstorms in the early part of the year, and especially 
in dry seasons, cause the creek to run, and millions of gallons of water go to wasto, which, if 
conserved, would be sufficient to irrigate several hundreds of acres. If the rain is not suffi¬ 
cient to fill the reservoir, there are springs about five miles up the creek which could be 
opened up. About I2in. of water per annum-equal to say 270,000galls. per acre-will be 
enough with the natural fall for our requirements. A reservoir to contain sufficient for a 
number of small irrigation blocks would, he believed, be filled every year, and he hoped some 
steps would be taken to bring the matter to a head. 

Several members supported Mr. Francis, and agreed that sufficient water 
could be conserved in the Appila Creek to irrigate a great portion of the rich 
Appila plain. Other members considered the expense would be too heavy to 
allow profitable use of the water for irrigation, and some referred to the danger 
of the supply running short in such seasons as we have just passed through, 
and in such cases the blockers would lose their trees, the fruit perhaps of 
several year’s work. 

Pruning. —By means of a large branch of a fruit tree Mr. Bauer gave 
demonstrations in the different modes of pruning. 

Seed Drill. —Mr. Stacey said he was well pleased with the work done by 
the seed drill. It covered a width of 10ft. Sin. at one operation, and took four 
horses to work it. 


Nantawarra, July 4. 

Present—Messrs. S. Sleep (Chairman), R. Uppill, H. J. C. Meyers, A. F* 
Herbert, E. J. Herbert, A. L. Greenshields, C. Helling, R. Nicholls, J. Nicholls, 
J. W. Dali, and T. Dixon (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Sec.’s annual report showed that the interest 
in the work of the Branch had been well sustained. Three papers had been 
read and discussed, and a day was set apart for the inspection of crops put in 
with the seed and fertiliser drill. The result of this work has been that this 
year a large proportion of the crops in the district has been sown with the drill. 
Owing to the season the results of their experiments with seeds had been a 
failure. Messrs. C. Belling and E. J. Herbert were elected Chairman and Vice- 
chairman respectively, and Mr. T. Dixon re-elected Hon. Sec. for ensuing year. 
It was decided that a day be set apart this year for the inspection of the crops 
in the district, and to invite Professor Lowrie to attend. 

Sand in Horses. —Mr. E. J. Herbert tabled two lots of sand which had 
been removed from two of his horses by injecting soapy water. The horses 
were very bad, but this treatment had a beneficial result. 

Mallee Posts for Fencing. —Mr. Myers said he found that mailee posts 
cut from July to September and put up green stood much better than if left for 
a year or two to dry before using. Members generally left the posts to dry for a 
year or two first. Mr. A Herbert said it was a good plan to go round the fences 
a year or so after erecting them and cut the bark or outside wood from any 
posts attacked by white ants, leaving the ants exposed. He frequently noticed 
the ants leave the posts so treated. The Hon. Secretary said he was trying 
the effect of leaving the butt ends of posts for twenty-four hours in blueetone 
water left from pickling his seed wheat; as the water absorbed he added 
strong brine* 
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Holder, July 2. 

Present—Messrs. F. A. Grant (Chairman), J. E. Trimming, G. Bennett, 
J. Green, H. Blizard, P. J. Brougham, J. Rossiter, J. Maddocks, J. Mitty, 
E. Crocker, C. Anderson, and J. J. Odgers (Hon. Sec.). 

Business. —Several members reported on growth of seeds received from 
Central Bureau. It was decided to hold a show of produce, flowers, &c., at 
Holder during second week in October. 


Bowhill, June 31. 

Present—Messrs. W. G. F. Plummer (Chairman), W. Towill, C. Drogemuller* 
A. Dohnt, J. Waters, W. Sears, J. McGlashan, J. G. Whitfield, H. H. Plummer 
(Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 

Seed Experiments. —Members reported wheats received from Central 
Bureau were making satisfactory growth, and some promised to be very suitable 
’ for this district. The Chairman tabled White Stone turnip 2Sin. in circum¬ 
ference from Bureau seed sown in March, and not irrigated or manured. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Scc.’s annual report showed that during 
the year ten meetings were held, the average attendance, 8-4, being below last 
year, and generally there seems to have been a lack of interest on the part of 
several members. Seven papers were read and discussed, a number of trials of 
seeds reported on — unfortunately owing to the season these were not very 
satisfactory—an arbor day arranged, and question of holding a united show of 
produce in connection with the River Branches considered and approved. In 
, all probability this show will shortly be held, and will be made an annual affair. 
. Messrs. J. G. Whitfield and W. Towill were elected Chairman and Vice- 
chairman, and Mr. H. H. Plummer re-elected Hon. Sec. for ensuing year 
respectively. It was decided to ascertain cost of show case for preserving 
specimens of insects, weeds kc., identified by the Central Bureau. It was 
decided to hold arbor day on August 4. Arrangement in connection with the 
proposed combined Branch Show were also made. 


Elbow Hill (Franklin Harbor). July 6. 

Present—Messrs. E. Wake ( Chairman), C. G. Ward, J. Elleway, James 
Spence, H. Dunn, W. Spence, G. Wheeler (Hon. See.), and sixteen visitors. 

Donation. —Mr. G. L. Ware presented a large quantity of seeds for dis¬ 
tribution, and was accorded a vote of thanks for his donation. 

Grubs. —The Chairman reported that large numbers of grubs were doing 
mischief in his garden. Mr. Elleway said he found spraying with strong 
s>tap8uds or weak bluestone water beneficial. Stable manure seemed to 
encourage the presence of this pest. 

Ophthalmia. —Mr. G. Dunn reported that one of his horses was gradually 
getting blind, a white scum appearing over the eyes. [Bathe the eyes thrice 
a day with 4ozs. tincture of opium in a quart of water.— Gen. Sec.]. 

Damp-Weather v. Ordinary Strippers. —The Hon. Secretary initiated 
discussion on this subject. He had had several years’ experience with both, 
and was of opinion that the ordinary stripper was best. One great thing was 
lightness of draught. The stripper should be taken along at a fair pace, 
while thrashing was only a matter of pace. Get a mile an hour extra pace in 
cool weather and you have the same result as from a damp-weather stripper. 
He had never seen a stripping machine in good working order, driven at a 
good speed, that would not thrash well; but speed could only be obtained by 
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means of light draught, especially on loose scrub land. He thought the chief 
cause of machines pulling heavy on loose land was the shortness of the plat¬ 
form, bringing the steering wheel too close to the crown wheel. Some 
members thought the damp-weather stripper a decided advantage, while others 
thought its advantages minimised by the excessive draught. The Chairman 
considered the damp-weather stripper the better machine. There was no¬ 
doubt the platforms should be longer to lighten the draught. In a short time 
he believed they would have to adopt the binder, in order to save the straw 
and enable them to commence the harvest at least a fortnight earlier. 

Crossbred Sheep for Farmers. — Mr. Elleway considered that the cross 
of the Lincoln ram on Merino ewes the best sheep for the farmer, as they were 
very quiet, fattened quickly, and the meat was of better quality than the Merino. 
The Chairman thought better results would be obtained from the opposite cross, 
using Merino rams, as sheep throw more to the sire than to the dam ; 
consequently the wool from the Merino-Lincoln cross would be more valuable, 
and the percentage of lambs would also be higher from Lincoln than from 
Merino ewes. Mr. Elleway said loss of lambs was often caused by using the 
ewes too young. No good fanner will keep more stock than his land will 
maintain in good condition. The addition of pollard to their food was 
beneficial ; 1 ton was enough to fatten 100 crossbred sheep. 

Fodder Plants — In reply to inquiry several members stated that lucern 
had been tried in the district without success, but the tree lucern (Cytisus 
proliferus) did very well. Mr Ward wished to know which was the best kind 
of grass to sow in this district. [Our own hardy perennials will probably do 
best. Seed should be saved when possible and given a trial. Johnson grass 
should also do, but must not be sown in land likely to be required for anything 
else. Very few, if any, of the introduced grasses will stand our long dry 
summer.— Gen. Sec J 

Leaky Tanks. —Mr. Dunn wished to know host way to stop leaks in a 
cemented tank. Members would like experiences of other branches. [Mr. 
G. H. Dunn, of Johnsburg Branch, stated some time ago that he had success¬ 
fully repaired leaks in cemented tanks in the following way :—With a cast-steel 
chisel cut out each crack about Jin. in width down to the full depth of the 
cement, give a coat of red lead, then fill up tight with good putty, and apply 
another coat of paint A tank he had repaired in this way held water for ten 
years.— Gen. Sec.] 


Arthurton, June 30. 

Present—Messrs. W. Short (Chairman), H. J. Freeman, M. Lomman, 
W. H. Hawke, J. Koch, C. Koch, T. B. Wicks, J. Pearson, W. Baldock, 
H. Baldock, H. Short, J. B. Rowe (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Homestead Meeting. —This meeting was held at the residence of Mr. C. 
Koch, and amongst the items of interest seen during an inspection of the farm 
were some splendid turkeys, the Massey-Harris seed drill, and a 15-tine scarifier 
for working on plain land. Some members thought this would be a splendid 
thing to run over the fallow land after being ploughed to destroy any weeds 
that may spring before seeding. Other member, however, considered a paring 
plough better for this, as the weeds could be turned under to any required 
depth. The seed drill was much admired for its finish, lightness of draught, 
and distribution of the manure, but many complaints are made about the uneven 
way the seed is distributed. 

Analyses of Fertilisers. —Mr. W. H. Hawke stated that he had kept 
samples of all the manures lie had purchased during the season with a view to 
fra*mg them arialysed, as he thought by doing this it would force the 
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sellers to keep their fertilisers up to their guarantee, and as the district generally 
would benefit from the publication of the analyses he suggested that the Branch 
should contribute towards the cost. It was decided that the Branch should 
pay the expense of this work. 

Over-crofping and Over-stocking. —Mr. T. B. Wicks read a paper on 
this subject:— 

I have taken these two subjects together because they have the same effect, i.e ., impoverish 
the land. The practice in the past has generally been to get everything possible out of the 
land and put nothing back, with the result that much land has gone out of cultivation, and the 
losses of stock have been severe. A reserve should be maintained in the feed and in the soil, 
and as a rule thi4 can readily he done by caieful management. A paddock of dry feed should 
always be reserved lor winter feed, unless a good supply of fodder is otherwise provided. It 
is often said the stork improves the land, but actually this is quite contrary to fact. Stock 
impoverish the land in two ways, first, by what they take off the land, and, secondly, by cutting 
up tho surface so that i» is swept by the winds and rain until the best of the surface soii is lost. 
Thero is abundant evidence all through the country uf the evil effects of over-stocking even in 
pastoral country, where a great deal of our best natural herbage has been destroyed. One sure 
prmf that grazing impoverishes the land is seen in the fact that stock land when cropped for 
the first time does not give ant thing like su- li good results as the same class of virgin land did 
in the early days. 1 believe the practice of using artificial manures will double the carrying 
capacity of the land for stock. One way of providing for extra strain on the feed requirements 
through long droughts is to plant a piece of land with shoaoaks. This is within the reach of 
everyone. Seed should be sown broadcast after the land has been ploughed, and a stock-proof 
fence erected round the plot Instead <»f destroying these trees when wanted for stock they 
should be trimmed only. 

Over-cropping is growing the Mirne kind of crop for years without any change. If the crops 
are varied sufficiently it is a question whethei it is possible to overcrop the land. There is one 
thing very sure, and that is we cannot, even with the aid of artificial manures, continually 
ginw nothing hut wheat. In the older countries, where the land is heavily manured, they 
never dream of taking two successive crops of wheat off the same land. As climatic conditions 
do not allow us much scope for change of crop w e must either give the land a good rest, fallow 
it, or keep off stock from the paddoc ks and burn them off My experience has been that oats 
after wheat prevents takeall, and although then* is not much profit in oats they provide good 
horaefeed and indiiectly benefit the land. 

Some discussion ensued, and in reference to suggestions that small paddocks 
should be planted with shcaoak trees for feed for stock in time of drought 
the Chairman stated he had kept no* oral horse* alive last year on clippings 
from these trees. 


Amyton, June 30. 

Piesent—Messrs. Jos. Gum (Chairman), John Kelly, John Gray, A. Gray, 
W. Mills, W. Hawke, II. Turner, and S. Thomas (lion. Sec.). 

Officers. —Messrs Jos. Gum and S. Thomas were re-elected Chairman and 
Hon Sec. respectively for eusuing year. A committee was appointed to draw 
up programme of subjects for discussion for next six months, and to select the 
members to take up the subjects selected. 

Field Trial. —It was decided to endeavor to arrange for a field trial of 
the new patent disc ploughs. 

Economical Farm Management. —Mr. A. Gray initiated a discussion on 
this subject. Being so often sufferers through deficiency in the rainfall it 
was imperative that the farmers of the district should work their farms with 
the least expenditure possible to secure good results. He believed that in 
time traction oil engines would largely replace horses on the farm ; the engines 
could work at cost of 4d. per hour, as against Is. 6d. per hour for horses, and 
he thought the time not far distant when such an engine, suitable for 
ploughing, wheat-carting, kc., would be introduced. In the meantime they 
shouid use skim ploughs in the place of the scarifier, and either plough the 
seed in or attach a drilling apparatus to the plough. He had formerly advo¬ 
cated cropping for two years and then giving the land a rest, but he was now 
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convinced that cropping fallow land only was better, as there was less labor 
and expense generally. On an average 200 acres of fallow land will) ield as much 
as 300 acres, half-fallow and half-crppped the previous year. Fallowing could 
be done on the grass, but in ploughing stubble land for seeding the hoises 
would require extra feeding. There would be a saving of say 50 per cent, of 
seed also by only cropping fallow, while one man could reap 200 acres, but it 
would require two men to do 300 acres. In bad seasons crops on stubble land 
were generally failures. 


Calca, July 2. 

Present—Messrs. J. Bowman (Chairman), W. Wilcott, A. Newbold* D. P. 
Thomas (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Annual Report. —The Hon.. Sec.’s annual report showed that during 
the year ten meetings were held, with an average attendance of six members. 
Mr. A. Newbold was elected Chairman and Mr. I). P. Thomas re-elected 
Hon. Sec. for ensuing year. 

Field Trials.— It was decided to hold a field trial of seed drills and gang 
ploughs on September, and to offer gold and silver medals for competition. 

Johnson Grass.— Mr. Newbold wished to know on what sort of soil, at 
what time of the 3 ear, and how to prepare the soil in order to get good results 
from Johnson grass. [On almost any light, moist soil this grass will flourish. 
If soil is rather heavy break it up fine and sow seed about August or April. 
Light soil will require very little cultivation.— Gen. Sec.] 


Colton, July 2. 

Present—Messrs. P. P. Kenny (Chairman), W. J. Packer, E. Whitehead, 
A. S. Bartlett, M. S. W. Kenny, J. L. Dennison, W. A. Barnes, II. Hull (Hon. 
Sec.), and one visitor. 

Field Trials. —Some discussion took place on reports of trials of the patent 
rotary disc ploughs, and it was decided to ask the agents to show one of these 
implements at the Colton show on October 5. 

Cabbage Pest. —Mr. Dennison wished to know if there was any real remedy 
for 44 l>lightof cabbages. Members did not know of any. [What is meant 
by blight—aphis or caterpillars? Remedies referred to in previous issues of 
Journal of Agriculture an l Industry have proved successful when used early 
for both these pests.— Gen. Sec.] 

Pig Complaint. —Mr. White had stated that he had recently noticed pigs 
whose skins were covered with cracks and sores, and wished to know cause 
and remedy. 


Tanunda, July 6. 

Present—Messrs. P. Trimmer (in chair), W. G. Thomas, W. Graetz, G. 
Mann, W. A. Ohlmeyer, C. Heinemann, E. Trimmer (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Grafting Vines. —Considerable discussion on this subject took place, 
jpembers being of opinion that great care should be exercised in the selection 
of scions, as if water shoots were used the members thought the grapes would be 
inferior. Members wished to know whether using scions from grafted vines 
was likely to lead to deterioration in quality. [Professor Perkins says “No/’— 
Of Nr Sec.] 
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Watervale, July 4. 

Present—Messrs. C. A. Sobels (Chairman), S. Solly, E. Leithbridge, W. Field, 
E. E. Sobels(Hon Sec.), and one visitor. 

“ Soursops.” —Mr. Field inquired as to best means of eradicating “ soursops” 
(Oxalis cemua). [Break up the soil and turn pigs or turkeys on to the patch. 
—Gen. Sec,] 

Manuring Orange*. —Mr. Field wished to know best manure for oranges. 
Some members recommended wood ashes and decomposed vegetable matter. 
Mr. Leo Buring advised use of well-rotted stable manure in well-drained land. 
[Forcing manures should not be used, and although well-rotted stable manure 
in frequent light doses is very good, too much of it will tend to the production 
of coarse fruit. Bonedust and wood ashes will be found very beneficial.— 
Gen. Sec.] 

Grafttng. —A discussion ensued as to the best method of grafting, /.<?., 
bark or cleft. Members advised substitution of budding for grafting whenever 
good young growth can be obtained. 

Kaffir Corn.— Meinbors reported that this plant promised to be worthy of 
cultivation on a more extensive scale. It appears to keep green \ery late in 
the season, stools well, with broad long flag, though it has failed to set seed. 


Quorn, July 7. 

Present—Messrs. J. B. Rowe (Chairman), G. Altmann, C. Patten, James 
Cook, and A. F Noll (Hon. Sec.). 

Picki.ing Seed Wheat. - The Hon. Sec. read a paper on “ Pickling and 
Removing Smut BallH, ,, to the following effect:— 

If bunt balls are left in the pickled seed wheat they will probably be crushed when passing 
through the seedsower or drills, and the seed will he again infected. The bunt balls must 
therefore lie removed. In a cask about 2ft. 9in, deep and 2ft. wide keep the bluest one 
solution. In this is a bag with a ring of half-inch round iron sewn on top. which rests on 
the rim of the cask Tt.is bag is tied at the bottom with a loop. Over the cask place a sieve, 
through which pour the seed wheat, when bunt halls, oats, whitecoats, will iloat out and 
can he skimmed off. A tin dipper with perforated bottom to let liquid through will do for 
this. Put through about Jbush. of seed and then skim. Then lift the hag and pickled seed 
out of the eask by means of a derrick (a post with swinging arm near the top) Near the end 
of the arm on the derrick is placed a block-pulley with rope. On end of the rope is a hook, 
which takes hold of a ring attached to three Rhort pieces of rope, which are fixed on the ring 
of the bag in which the wheat m*us pickled. Pull the bag up out of the cask, let the liquid 
drain back into the cask, then draw the arm of the derrick around with the bag hanging to 
it. Place an empty bag beneath, suspend it by means of two S hooks to the iron rim of the 
pickling bag, pull the loop to let the seed run out into the empty bag. Then repeat the 
operation. The solution is lvest made by placing the bluestone m a piece of bran hag, and 
hanging it in the water near the surface. Use from 4ozs. to 8ozs. for 4bush. of grain. 

The Chairman suggested that the members should c&rr) out experiments by 
sowing smutty seed, pickled and unpickled, also clean wheat contaminated by 
beinp mixed with broken, also smut balls alone. Members were strongly of 
opinion that it was a mistake to say bunt balls would germinate and produce a 
plant of themselves. 


Johnsburg, July 2. 

Present—Messrs. F. W. Hombsch (Chairman), H. Napper, L Chalmers, 
G. H. Dunn, H. Arnold, \V. McRitchie, T. Thomas, T. A. Thomas, J. Sparks, 
P. Caughlan, W. James, J. R. Masters, T. Johnson (Hon. Sec.), and three 
visitors. 
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Pater. —Mr. T. A. Thomas read his paper on u Establishment of a Reserve 
Fund for Farmers,” which was well discussed. Members were of opinion that 
if such a scheme could, be properly established on a sound basis it would be of 
great help to farmers in times of distress. Mr. Thomas was asked to read his 
paper at the forthcoming Congress. 

Rainfall. —For June, 2 * 880 in. at Johnsburg, and heavier in other parts of 
district. 


Naracoorte, July 9. 

Present—Messrs. O. Hunt (Chairman), II. Buck, S. Schinckcl, J. I). Smith, 
J. Wynes, I). Findlater, I). Mclnnes (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Cultivation of Orchards. —The Chairman read a short paper on this 
subject. He advocated early ploughing so as to let the mm soak in, but did 
not agree with the Inspector of Ftuit and others who advised deep ploughing, 
as the surface roots, on which the fruit crop largely depended, would be cut, 
and the garden would soon be a mass of suckers. Shallow cultivation, not more 
than 4in. deep, was the best. Where manure of any kind is used, put it on 
now and plough it under, so that the trees may get the benefit of it before the 
dry weather sets in. When ploughing do not walk the horse in the furrow, as 
it only sets the bottom soil tight. Where the soil is inclined to bake hard, 
cultivation should be done when it is as dry as it will conveniently work. If 
the soil is stirred in the spring with chisel-pointed harrow or scarifier, and the 
weeds kept down, the trees will not be much affected by drought. Mr. Findlater 
said he planted twenty trees last season, digging the holes out to a depth of 
5in., and put manure in the bottom. All the trees succumbed to the drought. 
The Chairman thought the manure killed the trees Jf any manure is used 
when planting it should be in small quantities and thoroughly mixed with the 
soil. He had planted a number of trees during past three or four seasons, 
planting near the surface, and cultivating shallow, and although they had 
experienced exceptionally dry summers, he had not lost a single one. 

Salt as a Manure. —The Chairman read extract from Melbourne paper re 
value of salt as a manure, in which it was stated that “Many instances of greatly 
improved fertility due to the action of salt are given through the salt acting 
upon the crude elements of plant food, liberating and converting them into an 
easily assimilable condition. Upon mangolds, turnips, and carrots salt has a 
specially good effect. Besides its tendency to absorb moisture from dew, being 
thus often very valuable in securing a braird in a dry seed time, it is also 
of benefit in counteracting the effects of obnoxious insect life. Ground 
rocksalt is also used as a mechanical aid in sowing commercial fertilisers, 
and is well known as a specific for checking the ravages of the wire worm 
or grub in barley and oats. The reasons why salt is of advantage may 
be thus generally summarised:-!. Because it softens, moistens, and 
breaks up the soil, making a larger proportion available to nourish the 
roots of plants. 2. Because it absorbs moisture from the atmosphere, 
retains such moisture in the soil, and compensates for a deficiency of rain. 
3. Because it purifies and decomposes all inactive matter and destroys noxious 
germs and ova of future insect pests 4. Because it is good for renovating old 
pasture lands and making sour grasses sweet and palatable for cattle and sheep. 
5. Because when sown as a top dressing in spring it strengthens the straw of 
cereals by setting free the requisite quantity of silica to nourish the stems.” 
Mr. Findlater said care should be exercised as to where it should be applied; 
on some soils salt would be injurious. At Meningie salt applied to the pastures 
had a very beneficial result. The Chairman said he used salt on some grass, 
but it burnt it up. 
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Bonedust. —The Chairman stated that he noticed that Dr. Yoelcker, the 
well-known authority, had come to the following conclusions in regard to 
bonedust:—1. Bonedust made from solid bones, even when reduced to a fine 
powder, is less soluble in water, and acts more slowly on vegetation than much 
coarser bonedust made from porous or spongy bones. 2 . Fresh bones impreg¬ 
nated with grease do not readily enter into decomposition, and are less valuable 
as a manure than bones from which most of the fat has been removed by boiling 
in an open copper, ft. Fat or hone grease has no fertilising value whatever, 
and as it retards the solution of bonedust in water, it is decidedly an objectionable 
constituent of fresh bones as far as the agriculturist is concerned. 4 . Water 
dissolves much more phosphates of lime from rotten than from fresh bones. 
5. During the putrefaction of bones soluble nitrogenous organic compounds and 
ammoniacal salts are produced from the gelatine contained in the bones. These 
compounds act powerfully and quickly as fertilising constituents, and are 
indirectly useful in greatly enhancing the solubility of bone phosphate in water. 
(». Bonedust kept in a heap for three or four months heats and becomes more 
efficacious as a manure than bonedust applied to the land fresh from the mill. 
7. High-pressure steam renders bones so brittle that they can easily he ground 
into a fine powder which is readily assimilated by plants. 8 . Bonemeal prepared 
by high-pressure steam contains not much less nitrogen than ordinary bonedust, 
and as a manure is far more efficacious and valuable than the latter. 9 . Placed 
in a heap with ashes or sand, and occasion ally moistened with liquid manure 
or water, bone enters into putrefaction, and becomes a much more soluble and 
energetic manure than ordinary bonedust. Mr. Wynes said lie was still of 
opinion that the oil or fat in fresh bones made the manure richer than that 
made from dry bones. Their experience was in favor of fresh bones. Some 
discussion ensued as to whether the dry bones were really cheaper and better 
than green hones, which became available for plant food more slowly, and 
lasted much longer. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Buck showed plants of mustard 7ft. high, sown in March 
on light sandy soil, which had not been manured for three years. He also 
showed large Purple-top turnips, one measuring 20in. in circumference. lie 
also tabled specimen of weed growing in the district. 

Vegetable growing in the Orchard. —A discussion took place on this 
subject. The Chairman said great care must he exercised in digging, if vege¬ 
tables are grown in the garden, in order not to destroy the roots of trees. 
Then such vegetables as mangolds were great robbers of the soil. 


Lyrup, July 6. 

Present — Messrs. A. Thornett (Chairman), D. J. Bennett, O. Klemm* 
T. Nolan, F. E. Chick, P. Brown, T. K. Brown, A, Pomeroy, W. Ilealy, 
A. Weaver, I). Thayne, E. Layton, Ii. W. Skelton, W. II. Wilson (Hon. See.), 
and four visitors. 

Onions,— Mr. Pomeroy tabled good samples of James’s Long-keeping onion. 

Question Box. —The following questions were answered:—Asparagus.— 
Prepare land for asparagus by digging deep and working in plenty of well- 
rotted manure about three months before plants are to be set out. Make the 
surface very fine. Hedges.—To prevent boxthorn hedges from spreading at 
the roots, dig close by them and cut the suckers close to the stem. Milk 
Yields—Difference of opinion existed as to how many cows one man can 
profitably attend to, and the quantity of milk per cow to give a profit. 
Potatoes.—Land for potatoes should be well worked three months before 
planting, and cultivated in the interval to destroy the rubbish. Plant in July. 
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3in. deep, and put manure in the drills. Lime.—Lime acts beneficially on 
clay land, and a good dressing once in six years is sufficient. Onions.—Climate 
not suitable for “pitting” onions. Stored in thin layers in a draught of air 
they will keep well. Vines.—Excrescences on vines are caused by bruises, 
and should be removed as soon as noticed. Vines will pay to irrigate in July, 
especially in dry winter. One winter irrigation is worth two in the spring or 


Crystal Brook, July 2. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Venning (Chairman), W. Hamlyn, E. Dabinett, 
J. Forgon, W. Natt, G. Davidson, E. Pope, J. C. Symons, J. Chambers, 
J. F. Bryson, and G. Miell (Hon Sec ). 

Officers. —Messrs. G. Davidson and J. C. Syrnon were elected Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman respectively, and Mr. G. Miell was re-elected Hon. Sec. 

Fi Ki/n Trial.— It was decided to endeavor to arrange for a field trial of 
cultivating implements the day after one of the local shows. 

Tobacco. —The Hon. Sec. tabled specimen of Virginian tobacco grown in 
the district last season. He believed tobacco would do well in this locality. 


Mount Pleasant, July 8. 

Present—Messrs. G. Phillis (Chairman \ W. M. Vigar. VV. Lyddon, P. Miller, 
jun., J. McConnell. J. Maxwell, It. Godfrec, J. A. Naismith, and II. A Giles. 

Apples — Mr. Phillis tabled nice samples of Cleopatra, Dunn’s Seedling, 
and London Pippin apples, and stated that he always painted the trunk and 
the limbs as far up as he can reach with a mixture of lime and hluestonc of 
thick consistency, and found the trees kept vei) healthy. 

Ploughing and Fallowing.—A discussion on those subjects took place, 
the members being of opinion that sufficient attention was not paid to thorough 
ploughing, and that the use of skim ploughs would result in poorer crops. 
They also were of opinion that fallowing w r as not profitable in this district, the 
feed being of considerable value for stock. 


Meadows, July 4. 

Present—Messrs. J. Catt (Chairman), T. B. Brooks, W. Pearson, G. Rice, 
T. Griggs, and W. A Sunman (Hon. Sec.). 

“ Soitrsops.” —Mr. Rice wished to know how to get rid of this weed, which 
was overrunning his land. [In last few issues of Journal of Agriculture and 
Industry the treatment recommended has been published several times. 
Members should read the Journal closely.— Gen. Sec.] 

Dairy Cows. —The Hon. Sec. read a short paper to the following effect:— 

There is no doubt that a herd of good dairy cows is a source of profitable employment w here 
there is ample accommodation and provision for the animals. The principal thing is to breed 
up to a high standard, and this can only be done by mating a first-class bull of a good dairy 
breed and family with well-formed milk-producing cows. He preferred the Jersey cow crossed 
with a good dairy strain of Shorthorn bull, the progeny of which are good, hardy milkers, 
very quiet, and larger than the pure* bred Jerseys. He did not favor the Holstein cross nor 
the Ayrshire, which, although large, he considered were hard to milk, and gave a lesser 
quantity of milk of poorer quality than is yielded by the Jersey-Shorthorn cross. One of his 
Jersey-Shorthorns which came in a few days ago was giving 4galls. of milk daily, with a test 
of 4 *4 butter fat. The dairyman should make it a practice to be in the yard at milking 
time, to make sure that the cows are milk* d dry and are kindly treated. Much loss will be 
occasioned through negle< t of either of these matters. 

Members generally expressed themselves in favor of the Shorthorn-Jersey 

cross. 
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Penola, June 11. 

Present—Messrs. D. McKay (Chairman), F. Ockley, J. A. Riddoch, J. Fowler, 
W. R. Pounsett, E. A. Stoney, W. Miller, D. Balnaves, J. W. H. Sandiford, 
J. D. Wilson, and T. H. Artaud (Hon. Sec.). 

Su oak Beet. —A letter and pamphlet from Mr. F. Kriehauff upon beet 
cultivation was received with thanks. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary read a very lengthy, critical, and 
statistical report upon the various local industries, and condition of the district 
for the past year. The prospects had greatly improved since the break up of 
the drought. A small co-operative store had been started at Coonawarra, and 
1,600 acres of land had been token up by various small co-operators for farming 
land on the Katnook and Glenroy estates. Although the land in the district 
is well suited for the growth of cereals, the area under cultivation of late has 
been limited, but there is evidence of considerable increase in the near future, 
as also in other farm crops. Owing to the drought the number of cattle, horses, 
sheep, pigs, and poultry had considerably decreased. For the same reason the 
output of cheese, butter, and honey had been lessened. The fruit industry 
conducted at the Coonawarra Fruit Colony had commenced to be reproductive 
during the last two years. Apples, peaches, apricots, plums, and grapes are 
chiefly produced, and these have been well selected with regard to local and 
and export market requirements. At the Annual Conference of the South- 
Eastern Branches at Bordertown in 1897 there were forty excellent varieties of 
apples tabled from Coonawarra. Laudatory references were also made to the 
wine industry, which is rapidly becoming an important one in the district. A 
shipment of twelve hogsheads of claret to England resulted in an order for fifty 
more at once. Foxes are multiplying wonderfully, but the rabbits are decreasing 
in number. 

Officers. —Captain Fowler was elected Chairman, Mr. K. A. Stoney Vice- 
chairman, and Mr. T. H. Artaud re-elected Hon. Sec. for ensuing year. Thanks 
accorded to Hon. Sec. for his report, and to officers for services during past year. 


Penola, June 22. 

Present—Captain Fowler (Chairman), Dr F. Ockley, Messrs. W. Miller, 
J. D. Wilson, D. McKay, H. Ricketts, J. A. Riddoch, J. W. II. Sandiford, 
D. Balnaves, W. R. Pounsett, T. II. Artaud (Hon. Sec.), and a large number 
of fanners and others. 

Field Trial. —This meeting took place at Dr. F. Ockley’s farm, Naracoorte 
road, to witness a field trial of a Spalding-Robbins rotary disc plough, which 
did not appear to work well on the unsuitable soil. The members were enter¬ 
tained at luncheon by Dr. Ockley. 


Penola, July 9. 

Present—Captain Fowler (Chairman), Dr. F. Ockley, Messrs. W. Miller, 
I). Balnaves, J. W. H. Sandiford, E. J. Peake, E. A. Stoney, S. B. Worthing¬ 
ton, and T. H. Artaud (Hon. Sec.). 

Rainfall. —For June, 4 5lin.; for six months to June 30, 9*38in. At 
Coonawarra for June, 3*69in. 

Experimental. — Hon. Secretary reported receipt and distribution for 
planting of trees of I^aurus camphora (Camphor Laurel), from Central Bureau. 
Messrs. Balnaves and Miller stated that Red and White Kaffir corn had both 
grown well and had stooled capitally, but had failed to produce seed. [I cannot 
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tell why these plants failed to produce seed. The same complaint is made from 
many parts of the colony, and yet in numerous places the Red and the White 
Kaffir corn raised from seed taken from the same hag produced wonderfully 
large heads of good, large, and sound seed.— Gen. Sec.] 

Gas Lime and Vines. —Mr. Stoney wished to know whether gas lime 
would kill the night-feeding caterpillars, if it were placed around vines, without 
injury to the vines.—[Gas lime would kill the vines, tad might hurt the cater¬ 
pillars.— Gen. Sec.] 

Chows.—Mr. Stoney complained that crows were greatly damaging his 
apples. [This is a fresh charge against the crows. Is it possible,that parrefts 
are the culprits, and poor John Crow the “ scapegoat ” ? Penola Branch 
would be pleased to have other Branches consider this question. If members 
do this they should be exceedingly careful to weigh the evidence for a& well as 
against. The crow is black, but is not half as black as he is painted by reckless 
accusers.— Gen Sec. J 


Mount Gambier, July 9. 

Present—Messrs. J. Umpherston (Chairman), G, G, Collins, D. Norman, 
W. Barrows, T. II. Williams, J. Bowd, J. Watson, J. C. lluwolt, E. Lewis 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Stock Diseases. —The Chairman, referring to discussion at previous meet¬ 
ing upon tuberculosis, said he thought the decrease of diseases amongst cattle 
in the district is attributable to the fact that landowners are not now importing 
cattle from Queensland. Mr. T. H. Williams said he had no doubt the out¬ 
breaks of pleuro-pneumonia during the last ten or twelve years had been caused 
by the introduction of Queensland cattle, but tuberculosis was in the district 
long before. It was due to breeding from diseased bulls and cows, and the 
decrease during late years was attributable to the greater care in breeding only 
from healthy animals. 

Officers. —Mr. J. Umpherston,(Chairman),Mr. J. Watson,(Vice-chairman), 
and Mr. E. Lewis (Hon. Sec.), were unanimously re-elected, and thanked for 
their past services. 

Willows. —Mr. Watson and Mr. Bowd advocated the transmission of all 
early potatoes to Adelaide in baskets, as they would carry better. Some 
members thought it would pay to grow osiers, whilst others were rather 
dubious upon the question. 

Clipping Horses. —The lion. Secretary strongly recommended the clipping 
of horses. Mr. T. II. Williams said it was advisable in some eases/ but the 
clipped animals must be well stabled, clothed, fed, and cared for. Most of the 
other members thought it best to leave the animals undipped, for if they 
were kept in good condition that would keep their coats short. Clipping might 
do for town-stabled horses, but farm horses would not benefit, and it would 
give too much trouble. * 

Homestead Meetings. —Members resolved to meet occasionally at various 
farms and homesteads. 

Bull.-* —It was mentioned that it had been decided to leave the Jersey hull 
in the hands of the present holder for another six months. Mr. Ruwoldt said 
he was feeding the animal up. He would have been in the district a year by 
next November. Members thoqgjit the Agricultural Department should leave 
him here till February or March. 

Death op Horses, —Referring to the death of two horses rather unaccount¬ 
ably a few days back, Mr. Williams said the only conclusion he could arrive at 
was that they died from inflammation of the stomach and intestines, caused 
tjbrough eating a large quantity of partly-decayed grass food. 
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Strathalbya, July 1. 

Present—Mr. M. Rankine (Chairman), Hon. J. L. Stirling, Messrs. George 
Sissons, L. Dunn, W. M. Rankine, B. Smith, H. II. Butler, A. Rankine, 
W. J. Tucker, R. Watt, J. Cheriton (Hon. Sec.), and several visitors, including 
the Dairy Instructor (Mr. G. S. Thomson). 

Hints fob the Farm. —Paper on this subject read at previous meeting 
by Mr. Sissons was well discussed, the members generally approving of the 
contents of the paper. 

Dairying. —The Dairy Instructor gave an interesting address on “Milk, 
Composition and Treatment of; Butter-making; Breeds of Dairy Cattle, their 
Treatment/' &c. A number of questions were answered by Mr. Thomson, 
whose opinion that the Shorthorn was the best all-round cow was fully indorsed 
by those present. 


Arden Vale, July 4. 

Present—Messrs. A Ilannemann (Chairman), M. Eckert, M. Searle, C. Pearce, 
P. Starr, D. Liebich, A. W. Frieker, L, Warren, E. H. Warren (Hon. Sec.), 
and scleral visitors. 

Officers. —Messrs. A. Hannemann, M. Eckert, and E. II. Warren were 
re-elected Chairman, Vice-chairman, and Hon. Sec respectively for ensuing 
year. 

The Native Pine. —The Chairman called attention to the value of this 
tree (Cailitris robusta), and expressed surprise that it was not planted more 
in the North. He thought the Forest Department would do well to raise the 
young plants for distribution. For fencing and buildings it was not equalled 
by any other tree, except perhaps by the Sugar gum. The trees are rather 
difficult to raise from seed, but young trees, 3in. or 4in. high, will 
readily transplant. The Bureau was devoting attention to the preservation of 
our indigenous fodder plants, and he thought he might well urge the claims of 
our useful timber trees to more attention. A visitor stated that he had been 
informed by one of the Mount Brown foresters that the seeds, if beaten out of 
the cones, sown broadcast on ploughed land, and then harrowed in, would 
germinate readily. Members agreed that the Native pine was one of our 
most useful and drought-resisting trees, and was worthy of more attention. 

New t Ploughs. —Mr Pearce called attention to the favorable reports of 
the new rotary disc ploughs, and stated that the agents had informed him that 
the discs w*ould last long enough to plough up 1,500 acres, and that the cost of 
renewal was only 15s. It was decided to ascertain further particulars 
concerning cost and capabilities of these ploughs. 


Boothby, July 6. 

Present—Messrs. J. T. Whyte (Chairman), J. A. Foulds, J. Bell, E. Bradley, 
M. Leonard, T. Sims, II. M. B. Whyte (Hon Sec.), and twenty-three visitors. 

Water Conservation. —Letter received from Conservator of Water, re 
cost 1 of pipes for bringing water into the district, as suggested at previous 
meeting. A committee was appointed to obtain necessary guarantee to carry 
out the scheme. 

Donation. —Mr. G. L. Ware, of Cowell, presented a number of parcels of 
cereal seeds, imported by himself from America, and was accorded a vote of 
thanks for his valuable donation. 

Cultivation. —Mr Foulds read a short paper on the “ Cultivation of the 
Soil/' He pointed out that the object of cultivation was to bring the soil into 
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a fine state of division, as well as to destroy the weeds. They had all noticed 
that where wheel tracks cross a piece of barren red soil the wheel-powdered 
earth appears to fertilise the adjacent strip of soil, and he believed that if they 
could afford to crush red cloddy land to a fine tilth they would double its 
fertility Sometimes they find virgin soil in a very fine state of division, 
especially where there is a heavy growth of malice and teatree. For centuries 
the roots of these trees have been spreading in all directions, tearing apart and 
displacing the particles of earth, until it was in as fine a state of division as 
ashes On such soil he had grown excellent crops by simply sowing the seed 
on top and harrowing it in. Spots of scrub land that have been burnt off in the 
distant past are nothing like so fertile, owing to the soil having set and the 
circulation of air being stopped. He thought the lesson to be learnt from this 
was that the soil should be broken down as fine as possible. Land breaks up 
best when damp. 

Cutting Mallee.—M embers agreed that it would pay to cut the malice 
shoots each year on uncultivated land, as the grass would grow better, and it 
would be possible to burn and so kill the mallee in time. 

Horse Complaints.— Mr. Sims said he had lost a horse lately ; it went 
lame, the foot swelled up. and the swelling extended to the head. The Chair¬ 
man said there must have been something in the foot to cause this. He had 
cured a case of rick, which would sometimes result in death, by applying 
turps after fomenting the afflicted part. The best thing to do for a nail in 
the horse’s foot is to cut it out clean, and immediately apply spirits of salts. 
A visitor recommended applying oakum and tar as soon as the nail is removed. 


Inkerman, June 28. 

Present—Messrs. S. Diprose (Chairman), T. Forrest, J. Sampson, E. M. 
Hewett, W. Board, D. Fraser, S. Wills, C. II. Daniel, K. Kennedy, and W. A. 
Hewett (Hon. Sec.). 

Congress. —Members suggested following subjects for discussion at Con¬ 
gress :—The advantage or otherwise of changing seed wheat from one part to 
another. Will the repeated application of superphosphate exhaust the land 
for wheat-growing purposes ? What breed of cattle is most likely to thrive 
on our mallee lands ? 

Kangaroo Grass. —Mr. Forrest spoke of the value of this grass, which 
was at one time plentiful, but had now disappeared from the district, He 
wished to know whether seed was obtainable anywhere. [Yes; at Adelaide 
seed shops, but owing to so many of the flowers failing to fertilise, the seed 
is expensive.— Gen. Sec.] 

Bunt. —Bunt in wheat and liow to prevent it was well discussed. 


Onetree Hill, July 1. 

Present—Messrs. J. Bowman (Chairman), A. Adams, F. Barrett, H. H. 
Blackham, G. Bowman, J. Hogarth, J. Flower, F. L. Ifould, W. Kelly, 
A. Thomas, and J. Clucas (Hon. Sec.) 

The Hobse.— Mr. W. Kelly read a short paper on this subject to the following 
effect:—After stating that there are several breeds of horses, including heavy 
and medium draught, he named Clydesdales as the Chief favorite draught breed 
in this colony. He preferred the medium draught for farm work, as it is quicker, 
and better able than the heavy horse to endure the severe walking exercise. 
It should have a wide forehead, tapering gradually to the nose, not too thin. 
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The width from the eye to the under side of the jaw should be great, but 
narrowing gradually to the chin. Mild eyes invariably denote a good-tempered 
horse. The neck should have a good long rein ; shoulders deep, well formed 
for the collar to fit on the chest, which should be wide to give full play to the 
lungs. The barrel should be round and well ribbed up, with a strong loin ; 
hind quarters long and muscular, tail placed well up ; thigh well developed and 
coming low down, because from this part most of the strength is exerted ; arm 
strong and muscular; joints strong and well formed, and flat bone. With good 
care such a horse will do a lot of work, and look well at the end of a busy 
season on less food than a loose, flat-sided animal. It is always best to breed 
from the best all-round even-tempered mares; but the sire should always be 
better than the mare. If she is too heavy, get a little blood into her stock. 
The sire should also have a good temper. 

Seed Drills. —Some discussion took place on the irregularities in the drilled 
crops, and it was thought that the manure was parily responsible for this. 

44 Washes m in Wheatfields. —The wasjmways caused by the heavy rams 
in hilly country were stated to present a serious difficulty to the use of the 
binder. Harrowing was the only practicable remedy, but this would leave the 
soil in an unsatisfactory condition. 

Harrowing Growing Grot. —Members report that the use of the harrows 
or cultivator on the wheat crop was coming into favor, the work being done 
before rolling the crop. Putting the roller on after a short interval would again 
break the crust of soil, and thereby invigorate the growth of the young crop. 


Port Broughton, July 4. 

Present—Messrs. R. W. Bawden (Chairman), J. Bates, J. Barclay, J. 
Harford, W. Tonkin, G. Pattingale, I. Rayson, R. Storr, W. R. Whittaker, 
hi. Dennis, B. Excel!, and S. M. Bawden (Hon. Sec.). 

Stump-gathering and Shoot Cutting. — Mr. Dennis read a paper on 
this subject to the following effect:— 

Members of some Branches may think the question of the best time and way to gather 
malice stumps and cut the sh >ots a very small matter, but to farmers in the scrub districts it 
is a serious matter, for this necessary work runs away with a lot of time. Unless the stumps 
arc gathered up and removed, the various implements used in cultivating and harvesting the 
crop suffer injury. The stumps should all be cleared off the grouud. For some years the 
Government offered a prize for a stone and stump gathering machine, but none was found 
good enough t> justify the award of the prize, and he did not believe any machine can be 
made that will do the work cheaper or bettor than ean be done by gathering by hand and 
carting to heaps near at hand. With two boys to pick up the stumps and throw them in 
heaps in a line, and a man to load a tip-dmy and cart the stumps away, several acres can be 
got over in a few days. Then, however, comes the question—What shall we do with, 
perhaps, two or three hundred tons of stumps in the paddocks in heaps ? They were too far 
from the market to be able to dispose of them as firewood. 

For bush cutting there is no better implement than a broad axe, as the shoots must be cut 
as near to the stump as possible. A grubbing axe might he better for wire-bush, umbrella- 
bush, and wattle seedlings, as if cut below the surface and the roots cut by the plough, they 
will not make much growth the next year. He had out the shoots on a good many acres 
during this year, raked them in heaps and burnt them before ploughing, but he still had 300 
acros of crop on which he would have to cut the shootB. lie sometimes wondered whether 
leaving the shoots did not protect the crop for a time from wind and frost, as he often noticed 
that round the shoots tho crops are higher than further away. There was no doubt that the 
best way to clear the land was 10 fire the stubble, but for three years they had not bad 
sufficient stubble to get a good bum The best plan, generally, is to cut, rake up, and burn 
the shoots before ploughing, then gather the stumps together as Soon as ploughing is finished. 
This must he doue before a drill can be used, and is better done, even if the seed is 
broadcasted and harrowed in, as the implements will otherwise be injured, and a poor job 
made of the work. 
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Member# present considered that the best way to dear the land of shoots 
and stamps was to cut and bum the shoots before ploughing* and after the 
land has been ploughed gather the stumps into small' heaps ahd burn them, 
saving the ashes to distribute by means of the drill at the rate of about 3 cwts. 
per acre. They consider the axe the best implement for cutting shoots. 

» Manuring. —Members reported that‘the crops manured with English super¬ 
phosphate were looking particularly well. Mr. Pattingale said'he had a crop 
that was a splendid illustration of the benefit of manuring. Etety two or three 
chains he had drilled in a row without manure, and hero the wheat was from 
6 in. to 7in. high, while the manured portion was 12in. to 14in. high; and in 
splendid condition. 1 ' 


Dowlingville, July 6. 

Present—Messrs. 11. A. Montgomery (Chairman), 8. Tee, W. Walker, 
J. Buikin, T. Kenny, II. Crowell, J. Phelps, T. Illman, II. Foggo, G. Mason, 
F« Roberts, J. L. Broadbent (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Stable Manure —Some discussion took place in reference to Gen. 
Sec.’s recommendations for making best use of stable manure. Mr. Phelps 
considered they would entail too much labor, but Mr. Montgomery thought the 
value of the fertilising ingredients which would be saved by such treatment 
would more than pay for the labor. 

Seed Drills. —A discussion took place on the work of the seed drills. 
Mr. Foggo said he found the drills sowed the grain much more regularly when 
the seed was sown thickly, and he attributed the uneveness when sowing thin 
to 1 he jerking of the wheel The Chairman found fault with the indiarubber 
tubing, and members agreed that the telescope tubing of the drill used by Mr. 
Foggo was the best. A drill fixed to a plough is doing fair work in the district. 


Millicent, July 2. 

Present—Messrs 11. Campbell (Chairman), H. Hart, H. Oberlander, H. A. 
Stewart, B. Vareoe, and E. J. Harris (Hon. Sec.). 

CKors and Seasons.' —Members reported diin. to 5Jin. rainfall for June 
in various parts of district. Mr. Hart stated that rye on a patch of poor white 
sand manured with bonedust three years ago was looking grand. Mr. Yarcoe 
reported that about fifteen acres of crop had been completely destroyed by 
magpies and crows, being attacked directly it appeared above ground. It was 
reported that the area sown this season is the largest on record, and that the 
crops were looking very well. 

Scab on Potatoes. —In reply to inquiry as to treatment for scab on potatoes, 
the Chairman said there were three remedies mentioned, viz., corrosive subli¬ 
mate, formalin, and bluestonc. The first is dangerous, the second expensive, 
and the last is cheap and effective. Sulphate of copper (bluestonc) is used by 
dissolving 7ozs. in a gallon of water and adding 18galls. The potatoes should 
be dipped for five minutes and dried before planting. The last is undoubtedly 
the cheapest, and, as it is a proved fungicide much in use, will probably 
answer just as well for potatoes as the more expensive articles. 

Officers.— ‘Messrs R. Campbell and E. J. Harris were re-elected Chairman 
and Hon. Sec. respectively for ensuing year. 

Fertilisers. —Mr. Stuckey called attention to the fact that most farmers 
Were using fertilisers directly to corn* and in doing bo were not getting the best 
value from them. If the fertilisers whre applied to a root or green crop, which 
should be fed off and then ploughed in, the return from the corn crop following 
would be more satisfactory in every way. 
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Redhill, July 6. 

Present—Messrs. A. A. Robertson, (Chairman), R. T. Nicholls, R. B. P. 
Bailey, R. H. Siviour, D. Steele, D. Lithgow, G. Wheaton, and T. McDonald 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Fertilisers. —Some discussion took place on the question of whether the 
continued use of commercial fertilisers would not impoverish the soil. Opinions 
being divided on the subject, members would like the matter discussed at 
Congress. 


Yorketown, July 9. 

Present—Messrs. J. Koth (Chairman), C. Domaschenz, A. Jung, J. Latty, 
T. II. Thomas, and J. Dayey (Hon. Sec.). 

Officers. -Messrs. J. Koth and J. Davey were re-elected Chairman and 
Hon. Sec. respectively for ensuing year. The Hon. Sec. reported that few 
meetings were held during the past year owing to non-attendance of so many, 
of the members, and appealed to them to attend regularly. 

Wheat Pest. - Considerable discussion took place on the; “grub” which is 
creating such havoc in the wheat crops. Mr. Jung was afraid they could not 
be successfully combated in the grub stage, as they never appear above the 
surface, but work about lin. or 2in underground. lie thought the only thing 
that would do any good would be the use of some chemical, which, by being 
worked into the soil, would kill them. Numbers could, however, be destroyed 
while in the beetle stage by means of nets when they congregate round trees 
atid bushes at sundown about November. The Hon. Secretary asked whether 
it would be possible to kill them when in the beetle stage by poisoning their 
food. Mr. Jung said he had never seen the beetles feeding, and did not know 
whether they fed at all during that stage of their existence. He believed, 
from his observations and experiments, that the insects were two years in 
going through their various stages. Mr. Domasehenz said he was trying some 
experiments, and would report results. 


Pine Forest, July 6. 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Jettner (Chairman), J. St. J. Mudge, W. Burgess, 
J. Phillis, A. Mudge, A. Inkster, I). F. Kennedy, V. lnglis, R. Barr, jun. 
(Hon. See.), and two visitors. 

Field Trial and Show. —Matters in connection with the Bureau Field 
Trial Society’s trial of cultivating implements to be held at Bute, on August 
3, and the combined Branch show at Port Broughton, on September 21, 
were dealt with. 


Richman’s Creek, July 4. 

Present—Messrs. A. Knauerhnse (in chair), J. J. Searle, M. Hender, J. M. 
Kelly, P. J. O’Donohue, A. Nicholson, J. A. Knox, J. J. Gebert, W. Rogers, 
J. McSkimming, W J. Wright, E. Roberts, J.McColl (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Annual Report —The Hon. Secretary’s annual report showed that during 
the year eight meetings were held, with an average attendance of over nine 
members. The long-continued drought had the effect of lowering the average 
attendance and interfering with the work of the Branch. Some difficulty was 
experienced in reference to the keep of their Ayrshire bull, but this was got 
over by the different members taking charge of him in turn. He regretted to 
say the services of the bull were not utilised by the public. 
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Sparrows and Parrots. —Mr. Knauerhase called attention to the rapid 
increase of sparrows in the district. They did a lot of damage to newly-sown 
crops. Mr. Hender said he had tried poisoning, first giving them good grain for a 
few days, then poisoned wheat. He picked up more than a score of dead 
birds as the result. Mr. Gebert found the ringneck parrots were much worse 
than the sparrows, being especially destructive to fruit trees, picking off most 
of the young buds. Mr. Wright said they should make a united effort to 
destroy the sparrows, especially during the breeding season. Members agreed 
that the sparrows were rapidly increasing, and that unless stringent measures 
were taken would be a very serious nuisance. They considered that the parrots 
could be got rid of by shooting. 


Cherry Gardens, July 12. 

Present—Messrs. E. Wright (Chairman), F. Jacobs, J. Lewis, C. Lewis, J. 
Choate, G. Brumby, J. Mackereth, G. Hicks, W. Nicholls, II. Gibbins, C. Ricks 
(Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Earby Gooseberries. —Mr. C. Lewis tabled samples of gooseberries. 
Members reported that quite a number of apple trees had blossomed, and now 
bore young fruit. They attributed this out of season bearing to the rain 
coming when the soil was warm, following on a dry season. 

Standard Weight of Chaff. —It was decided to ask that llie question 
of fixing a standard weight for the bag of chaff be discussed at Congress. 

Intense Cuetuue. —The Hon. Sec. read paper on u Intense Culture as 
Applied to the Farm and Dairy.” 


Swan Reach, June 30. 

Present - Messrs. P. A. Hasse(Chairman), A. Ilohnberg, G. Grieger, J. O. J. 
Kohnke, F. Fisher, F. Brecht, and P. A. Beck (Hon.*Sec.). 

Subjects. —Resolved, that in the absence of subjects for discussion pro¬ 
moted by members of this Branch, the Hon. Secretary will select subjects 
from the Journal rf Agriculture and Industry , at each meeting. Several 
members mentioned that the articles in that journal and subjects treated upon 
by other Branches of the Bureau were very suitable to the circumstances of 
the Swan Reach district. 

Winter-proud Crops. —Mr. A. Hohnbcrg said some of his self-sown 
crops were growing very rankly, and he thought it would be advantageous to 
both crops and animals if he put some sheep to graze upon them Mr. Kolmke 
concurred, and stated that he had found that such* crops when fed down by 
sheep turned out better than similar crops alongside, where no sheep had 
been put on. 


Minlaton, July 16. 

Present—Messrs. James Martin (Chairman), M. Twartz, A. McKenzie, 
H. Boundy, J. H. Ford, S. Vanstone, J. Bennett, John Anderson, J. McKenzie, 
James Anderson, R. Higgins, J. Fletcher, D. G. Teichelmann, W. Correll, 
Joseph Correll (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Wheat Grubs. —The Hon. Secretary referred to damage to wheat crop and 
to grass by underground grubs, which appeared to him to be very similar to the 
j^ngliftb cockchafer grub. He believed he was within the mark in saying that 
hundreds of acres of crop had already been destroyed by this grub, which 
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remains underground, eating the roots of the plants. They were more preva¬ 
lent in the richer and darker soils. Most of the members reported having 
patches of their crops destroyed by this insect, the pest being worse than they 
had ever known it before. M r. W. Correll believed the only way to treat with 
them was to catch and destroy the beetles before they deposit their eggs. He 
noticed they clustered round trees and other objects about October and 
November, and it should be an easy matter to destroy them. This year they 
had spread on to the red soils, where they had never been found before. After 
further discussion it was resolved that the Central Bureau be requested to 
endeavor to have an entomologist sent over to study the habits of the insect, 
and to try to discover a practical method of coping with the pest. 

Commercial Fertilisers.— Mr. Boundy referred to the fact that many of 
the bags of phosphatic manures being sold were short weight, and the agents 
were now endeavoring to get the farmers to agree to accept the manures at the 
English exporter’s weights. He strongly advised farmers not to accept other 
than the actual weight. The Hon. Secretary said some of these manures 
contained too much sulphuric acid, which destroyed the bags This acid was 
very cheap, and of no value itself as a fertiliser for wheat, there being quite 
sufficient of it in the soil, and the buyers should insist on only sufficient being 
used in the manures. 

Officers. —Mr. 11. Boundy was elected Chairman, Messrs. J. McKenzie and 
J. II. Ford Vice-chairmen, and Mr. J. Correll was re-elected lion. See. 


Mount Compass, July 12. 


Present—Messrs. M. Jacobs (Chairman), S. Arthur, W. Cowling, C. S. 
Hancock, A. J. Hancock, It. Peters, F. Slater, W. Wright, H. McKinlay 
(Hon. Sec.), and seven visitors. 

Officers. —Messrs. M Jacobs, Chairman; A. J. Hancock, Vice-chairman; 
H. MeKinlav, lion. Sec., and W. Cowling, Assistant Hon. Sec., were elected 
for ensuing year. 

Seasonable Work. —Plant deciduous fruit trees at once, but leave oranges, 
lemons, &.C., till danger from night frosts is over. Sow celery in hot beds, and 
in the open beds sow onions, carrots, parsnips, and cabbage. 

Weeds. —Mr. Jacobs read the following paper :— 


Nothing looks worse than a garden growing weeds, and in our district, where we do our 
gardening in the summer, they have every chance to grow. Most experienced gardeners will 
tell you to keep down weeds at any cost But in our district, where wre grow our produce in 
the summer and weeds are so easily killed, is it wise to go to the expense of keeping them 
down in the winter? It is a matter I do not understand, hut 1 wish to lay a few ideas before 

J 'ou, and find out w here I am wrong. The worst weed we have is sorrel, w hich should be 
tilled, cost what it will. But such weeds as chicken w’eed, fat hen, sow’ thistle, and sw r aiup 
grass—are they beneficial ? My reasons for thinking they are not are these: —The land is 
always under crop. It receives no benefit from tfco sun and frosts during the winter months, 
and only a small portion of the particles talon from the ground and returned when we dig thu 
weeds in laconic available for that season, and by the following season the greater part has 
been washed away by the rains if we have a late crop and get early rains. The seeds having 
been allowed to mature the previous year it is very difficult to keep the w eeds dowm, and the 
crop is checked in consequence. Peity lands are very rich in humus, and that is one of the 
greatest benefits derived from green manure ; they would not pay their way in that respect. 
Paths and drains should never he allowed to mature weeds, as the seed soon spreads. It is 
w'ell to remember the old proverb “ One year seed, seven years weeds.** 

Quoting from an essay by another writer, Mr. Jacobs remarked that weeds 
are the insidious enemies of agriculture, and that for want of attention at the 
proper time sixpences may be saved at the cost of several pounds in weeding 
later on. By unremitting attention to weeds in autumn the cost of keeping a 
clean field is comparatively easy, 
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Kanmantoo, July 1. 

Present—’Messrs. J. Downing (in chair), J. Hair, Edward Downing, J. 
Mullins, A. D. Hair, and W. G. Mills (Hon. Sec.). 

Seeding .—Re quantity of seed wheat to be sown per acre, Mr. Mullins 
thought lbush. to l.Jbush. not too much, but other members considered .Jbush. 
is sufficient if sown early on well-prepared land. One member said one plant 
to the square foot would be sufficient for a wheat crop, Mr. J. J. Hair Said he 
had sown ljbush. of oats per acre, and the crop was much too thick. 

Cape Marigold. —Mr. Mullins said that the so-called “ dandelion/’ or Cape 
marigold (Cryptostemma calendulacea), would greatly decrease any cereal crop 
if allowed to grow amongst it. This weed is a great drawback to thin seed¬ 
ing. Mr. E. 1 )owning said he had proved it to make the best of hay for milch 
cows. He believed it to be good also for horses and cows when green, but not 
so good for sheep. 

Chemical Fertilisers. —Some members had heard that if these fertilisers 
are once used they must be always used, because they take so much ouf of the 
soil that it does not produce even grass so abundantly an before. Members 
would be glad to know if this is true. [By adding a plant-food that is 
deficient in the soil it enables the plant to make use of other plant-constituents 
that are more abundant there, and thus heavier and better crops are produced. 
Thus, if phosphoric acid is deficient, but potash, nitrogen, are in sufficient 
quantity, you cannot obtain a really good crop of wheat, &c., until the 
deficiency of phosphoric acid is added (perhaps in the form of superphosphate, 
or bonedust, or Thomas phosphate). But the increased crop will also take out 
some of the potash and nitrogen, and in time these may become deficient. If 
good crops are still desired it will be necessary then to make good the 
deficiency of potash, nitrogen, &c , which has been brought about by taking 
off previous heavy crops. - Gen. Sec.J. 

Weevils in Apples.— Mr. Downing said he had found that the weevils 
which had attacked his stored apples had proceeded from a bag of maize which 
was stored in the same place. 

Officers. —Resignation of Mr. W. G. Mills as Hon. See accepted with 
regret, and Mr. Arthur 1). Hair elected in his place. 


Lucindale, July 2. 

Present—Messrs. E. Feuerheerdt (Chairman), B. Feuerheerdt, E. Hall, 
S. Tavender, J. Bourne, A. Matheson, A. Dow, E. Dutton, A. Lobban, II. J* 
Dceble (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Insect Pests. —Mr. Tavender showed red spider on plum cutting, and aphis 
on orange leaves. Mr. Hall showed specimen of borers which were destroy¬ 
ing one of his apple trees. 

Bonedust as Manure. —The Chairman road opinions of Dr. Voelcker on 
bonedust as a manure; also remarks by Mr. A. N. Pearson, of Victoria, which 
appeared in the Australasian , as follows :— 

Bones may be dissolved in the lye from plant ashes, in crude potashes, in caustic potash, 
caustic soda, or with caustic lime. There are various ways of using these materials. The 
simplest plan is to pack the bones layer by layer, with wood ashes, in a barrel, and to keep the 
mixture moistened for some months. 

A better plan is to boil them in potash lye. If freshly-burnt world ashes be placed in a cask 
with a bung at the bottom, and water be poured on the ashes sufficient to cover them, and this 
water be then drawn off at the bottom, the liquor or lye that runs out will he found strongly 
alkaline. This is ‘‘potash lye,” and may be used for dissolving bones. The bones may be 
placed in a big iron or copped boiler, and the lye poured on them. If boiled long enough inost 
bones thus treated become reduced to a muddy liquid, which may he poured on to a compost 
heap, or may be boiled down to a dry mass and powdered. 
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Caustic potash (which is the liquor obtained by passing lje through quick lime) has such a 
powerful action that bones, when allowed to remain for a week in a strong solution of it, 
become completely reduced, so that if water be added to the muddy mass so obtained there 
will result simply a liquid in which the earthy matter of the l»ones will float as a fine powder. 

r lhe bones may also be reduced in wooden vats or even trenches cut in the ground and lined 
with boards. For this purpose materials should be taken in the following proportionsOne 
ton hones, 1 ton wood ashes, 3cwts. quicklime, and 250galls. of water. The lime should be 
slaked with a part of tho water, and then mixed with the ashes. The mixed powder is to be 
then placed in the trench, layer by layor, with half a ton of bones, and the whole then 
moistened. It is left to itself for some time, and when the hones have become so soft that 
they can he rubbed down between ihe fingers, the mixture is taken out and replaced, layer by 
layer, with the other half ton of bones ; and the whole, having been watered, is left to ferment 
until the new bones have become thoroughly softened. 

Bones may al*o be softened by mixing in heaps with quick lime and loam, thus : - A layer 
6in. deep of bones, on this a layer about 'Mn deep of lime, then a layer about 4in. deep or 
loam, and so on, repeating until the heap is made up to a convenient height, when it is to be 
covered up with a thick layer of earth. Holes are then to be bored into the heap from the 
top, and water poured in to slack the lime. The masR will heroine hot and remain so for two 
or three months, after which the bones will he found very friable, and the whole heap may be 
mixed up and is ready for the ground. 

Pruning. —Members adjourned to the garden where Mr. B. Fcuerheerdt 
gave practical demonstrations in pruning vines and fruit trees, several visitors 
being present. 


Maitland, July 2. 

Present—Messrs. II. Pitcher (Chairman), J. W. Shannon, T. Bowman, II. K. 
Wundorsitz, H. Bawden, A J arret t, 0. F G. Heinrich, W. Wilson, and 0. W. 
Wood (Hon See.). 

Disease or A tricots —Considerable discussion took place on disease 
causing death of apricot trees in the district, and the opinion was come to that 
it was a hopeless ease. 

Annual Retort. —The Hon. Sec.’s annual report showed that during the 
year ten meetings were held with an average attendance of nearly nine members. 
Ho regretted so few visitors attended their meetings. Four practienl papers 
were read and discussed, and a number of practical subjects also dealt with. Mr. 
Pitcher was eleeied Chairman, and Mr. 0. W Wood i e-elected Hon. See. 

Manures. — Members reported that various substances had been mixed with 
Knglish superphosphate to make it run freely in the drill, some of which would 
probably have an injurious effect on the fertiliser. It was generally considered 
that super-guano was the best thing to use, and that it would not affect the 
super. 


Clare, June 8. 

Present—Messrs J. Christison (Chairman), W. Kelly, W. Birks, J. Treleaven, 
It. K. II. Hope, H Carter, II. Miller, and W. Kimber (Hon. Sec.). 

Codlin Moth. — Considerable discussion on this subject took place, and it 
was decided to hold a meeting with a view to decide whether some combined 
action could be taken to eradicate the pest from the few gardens in which it 
has appeared in this district. It was stated that the brown apple moth, which 
had been known here tor several years, was mistaken by some growers for the 
codlin month. Members thought some attention should he paid to the intro¬ 
duction of natural enemies of the moth, and reference was made to the protec¬ 
tion and introduction of hats into California to check this pest. 

Fruit. —Mt. Treleaven tabled sample of pear thought to he L’lnoonnue, 
still very green, but likely to become a nice dessert fruit; also one pear, name 
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unknown. Members generally stated they were rather disappointed with the 
Rome Beauty apple. While it was a good keeper, it was not equal to their 
expectations. 

Eaglehawks. —Mr. Carter stated that the eaglehawks were playing sad 
havoc with his lambs, and he had not been at all successful in poisoning the 
birds, neither could he get within shooting distance. Members thought there 
should be no difficulty in poisoning the birds, as if powdered strychnine is 
introduced into cuts made in freshly-killed lambs, the poison soon permeates 
through the whole body, and as the hawks return to their latest victims they 
are easily destroyed Mr. Hope stated that by this means Mr. W. Murray had 
found eighty five hawks dead, and at Canowic over sixty were poisoned. 

Hon. Secretary.— Mr. Kimber tendered his resignation as lion. Sec. 


Koolunga, June SO. 

Present—Messrs. T. B. Butcher (Chairman), J. Sandow. J. Button, J, 
Butterfield, J. Jones, R. H. Buchanan, R. Jackson, J. Freeman, E. J Shipway, 
W. J. Jose, W. T. Cooper, R. Palmer, R Lawry, and G. Pennyfiekl (Hon. 
Sec.), and two visitors. 

Sotjrsops. —Mr. Buchanan referred to spread of this weed, and urged 
members to do all in their power to prevent it from spreading further and 
becoming a nuisance. 

Question Box.—A number of questions were dealt with, and the following 
opinions were elicited :—It is best to sow and work cloddy land when wet. 
It is not advisable here to sow lucern with wheat or barley. Lampblack and 
oil or red ochre and oil are good compositions for branding sheep, and should 
be mixed a few days before using. Lambs should be tailed when about six 
weeks old. Weakly vegetable plants and want of moisture conduce to blight. 
A spur on a hen is objectionable in a show ; one of the principal points in 
judging an Indian Game hen is the color. Kerosine and lard or carbolic oil 
are good preparations for sore shoulders on horses. Binding and heading, 
wheat has not been tried sufficiently in this district to decide on the value of 
the practice. 


Angaston, July 16. 

Present—Messrs. R. Player (Chairman), W. Sage, E. Thamm, W. Sibley, 
S. O. Smith, A. Friend, J. E. Swann, A. Sibley, F. Salter, A. Suiter, J. 
Vaughan, P. Radford, and E. S. Matthews (Hon. Sec.). 

Analyses of Soils and Fertilisers. —It was resolved that the Central 
Bureau be asked to consider the advisableness of getting a vote of the whole of 
the Branches on the question of asking the Government to abolish the charges 
for analysing soils and fertilisers, as is done in Victoria. 

Farm Management.—M tf. Sibley read a paper, giving his ideaR aR to how 
he would manage a farm—if he had one—to the following effect:— 

First he would endeavor to manage it systematically, because want of system is the cause of 
great loss and vexation. He would combine grazing with cultivation, and divide the farm into 
fields of convenient size. Crop one season and rest the land the next one. Overstocking is 
a fault that many farmers and squatters have fallen into, and this has been amply proved by 
the experience of the past two years. It is a great mistake to overstock when the grass is 
young-it would be better to keep fewer animals, and purchase some store sheep to eat the 
surplus feed in spring time. In regard to horses, he would secure active, powerful animals, 
and stable them for atleast two or three weeks before putting them to work, as they often pick up 
a lot of sand and rubbish in the paddock, and if put to work at once this would probably be 
injurious to them. The stabling should be good, and proof against water dripping on the 
horses’ backs, and should be so arranged to allow of feeding from the front, with the chaff 
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store and haystacksiu a oonvouient position, to save labor and time and prevent waste. Two 
or throe lighter horses should be kept for saddle and trap purposes ; but, as these are not likely 
to be constantly in work, there is not so much need to stable them. No farm is complete 
without a few good cows, which must be well fed, kindly treated, and provided with sholter. 
Sheep should be kept on every farm, to keep down weeds and to furnish moat, as well as in 
some cases wool; but care should bo taken to secure voung animals, and never to overstock. 
The sldns of the slaughtered sheep should be carefully stretched and dried, as they are of 
value. Keep good breeds of egg-producing fowls, and do not keep them until they *re too old 
for profit. Breeding birds for table purposes and for sale would pay. Pigs are profitable 
when well bred, well fed, and well attended to. They will utilise skim milk and waste food, 
and can be fattened upon giain, pulse, &c., grown for them upon the farm. Fences should be 
strong, and always kept in good order. Sheds should be provided for all implements, &c. If 
roofed with iron, a considerable quantity of water can be collected and stored. All implements 
should be cleaned, o.led, and painted (if necessary) when put away after the season for their use is 
over. Whenever there is a good season large stacks of hay and straw should he got in, and 
well protected against wet. Also save the whole of the chaff from the wheat. Strict accounts 
should bo kept of all transactions, whether monetary or practical, conducted in connection with 
the farm. Unless the farmer keeps accounts of each crop and overy transaction he cannot 
tell whether they are profitable or otherwise. 


Tatiara, July 2. 

Present—Messrs. G. Ferguson (Chairman), W. Montague, 1) Makin, 11. 
Scown, Thomas Stanton, H. Killmier, and W. E. Fisher (Hon. Sec.). 

Fhitit Pksts.— It was decided to ask the Minister of Agriculture to appoint 
the Customs officers to inspect all fruit arriving by train to prevent the introduc¬ 
tion of infested fruit. 


Lyndoch, July 1. 

Present—Messrs. R. Ross (Chairman), W. Rushall, jun.,R. 11. Payne, W. J. 
Lawes, S. Sage, R. Lovcridge, and J. Mitchell (Hon. Sec.). 

Fitu it Tubes. —Considerable discussion took place on pruning and treatment 
of fruit trees, and the following conclusions were arrived at:—Apricot: Plant 
good trees with stems not more than 2ft. 6in. high, and prune for shape. Cut 
the tree well back each succeeding year to cause growth of fruit buds. 
Apples: After shaping the tree do not prime back too hard. Fruit-bearing 
will cause the branches to open out. Peach : This is the easiest tree to prune to 
get good fruit. Neglect to prune will lead to unfruitfulness in a few years. 
The greatest trouble with this tree is keeping down the aphis. Bordeaux 
mixture poured round the roots has been found effectual in preventing their 
ravages. Spray the branches with tobacco water or kerosene emulsion. Plum: 
Only prune and top lightly ; hard pruning is a mistake. Citrus trees : Never 
top. Thinning only is required unless a new top is wanted on an old tree. 
Irrigation or a well-drained moist soil is required for these fruits. Woolly aphis 
on apple trees can be prevented by using only blight-proof stocks. Systematic 
treatment with kerosene emulsion will check this pest. 


Pyap, July 16. 

Present—Messrs. G. A. Clarke (Chairman), C. Billett, K. F. liuselias, W. 
Axon, T, Smith, E. Robinson, T. Teale, A. *1. Brocklehurst, B. T. II Cox, J. 
Harrington, W. C, Iiodgers (lion. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Paramo.—Considerable discussion took place on the various methods of 
pruning of fruit trees. 
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Sorghum for Seed. —Some of the members are of opinion for seed 
purposes sorghum should be cut when about 3ft. 6in. high, and allowed to 
grow then to seed. 

Improved Guernsey Carrot. — Mr. Tcale reported favorably of this 
carrot. It grew faster than any other he had tried, taking about three months 
only to mature. It produces very few leaves, but a good root. 

Exhibits.— Mr Clarke tabled heads of Red Kaffir corn. Seed was sown 
in November, and the plants reach 5ft. 6in. in hoight. Some of the heads 
failed to mature seed. Mr. Brocklehurst said he had seen it stated that too 
much water when the seeds were forming caused them to fail to mature. 


Port Lincoln, July 16. 

Present—Messrs. 8. Valentine (Chairman), J. P. Barraud, W. E. Goode, 
J. Telfcr, J. O’Shanahan, R Puckridge, W. Laidlaw, J. Anderson (Hon. Sec.), 
and several visitors. 

Field Trial. —It was decided to arrange for a field trial of the new rotary 
disc ploughs. 

Broadleaf Mustard —The Chairman showed sample of Bloomsdale Broad- 
leaf mustard, originally introduced by the Bureau. He had been growing this 
for three or four years, and strongly recommended it as a green fodder. The 
plant shown was fully 30in. high, and grown without any special cultivation. 

Poultry. —Mr. (TSlianahan read a short paper on this subject. South 
Australia reaped considerable benefit from tlie keeping of poultry, as, besides 
the local demand for eggs and poultry, the value of eggs exported amounted 
to £50,000 per annum. In keeping poultry they should first decide whether 
they intend to keep purely laying fowls or fowls for eggs and table purposes. 
Then purchase some good stock birds of pure breed, and get rid of the old 
fc - barn door ” fowls which have inbred for generations. For laying birds select 
the Leghorn, Andalusian, or Black Spanish. The two former are non-sitters, 
light, hardy, active birds, and hard to keep within enclosures. For table and 
laying combined the Langshan, Indian Game, Plymouth Rock, and Minorca are 
famous. If cross-breeding is gone in for never go beyond the first cross. 
Keep only as many birds as can be fed in a rational manner, and bear in mind 
that the Leghorn fowl requires much less feed than the Langshan, Give 
warm food in morning and hard grain at night, house them properly, and 
they will be a source of profit and pleasure. Mr, Puckridge disagreed 
with the condemnation of the common fowl. If these got as much care and 
attention as is given to fancy breeds they would do equally as well. The 
Hon. Secretary doubted whether poultry w r ould ever pay as a by-product, 
when the damage to garden and wheat crops was considered with the low price 
realised for eggs in an ordinary season. Poultry farms in suitable localities 
close to a ready market for both poultry and eggs would no doubt pay if 
properly managed. 


Balaklava, July 16. 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Sires (Chairman), C. L. Reuter, A. Manley, J. Vivian, 
G. Reid, C. H. Reid, E. Roberts, J. Willmott, A. Hildebrand, W. H. Thompson, 
and E. M. Sage (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary reported that during the year ten 
meetings had been held, the average attendance being nine. Four papers were 
read and discussed during the year. 
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Manures. —The Hon. Secretary reported having inspected crop drilled in 
with super guano. The crop came up all right, but was dying off in the rows 
in places. For 1yd. or more, in some parts, there was not a single plant left. 
The land was fallowed and had not been cropped for several years. Mr. 
Roberts stated he got the same results with vegetables from bonedust as from 
superphosphate. Mr. Manley considered it would pay better, when a man 
owns the land he is farming, to use bonedust than super, as the effects of the 
former last much longer. Mr. Sage thought it better to use bone-phosphate, 
even on freehold land, as the money is returned with profit much quicker. 
Members wished to know why it was that English super destroyed the bags so 
much, compared with colonial super. [Probably because an excess of sulphuric 
acid is used in the manufacture of English super.— Gen. Sec.]. The Hon. 
Secretary read an extract from the British Australian on the necessity for 
phosphoric acid manuring. It was pointed out that all soils contain phosphoric 
acid, but mostly in a form not easily taken up by plants, and even in soils rich 
in phosphoric acid the quantity that becomes available each day for the roots 
is small; so small, indeed, that it only suffices for an average crop in favorable 
seasons. If it does not rain for a fortnight the natural available supply runs 
short and the plants stop growing for want of phosphoric acid, and when the 
next rain comes they are ready for more than the earth can give them. It is 
therefore necessary to be liberal with phosphoric acid. It should be given to 
every crop in abundance, so that there is always a surplus in the soil. Some 
of I lie members thought it was moisture more than manure that their soils 
wanted. Mr. (\ H. Reid said lie cannot get as good crops now from new land 
as formerly. Members thought one reason for this was that less timber was 
burnt on the land than formerly. 

SAi/rncsH.—Mr. Roberts tabled specimens of saltbushes growing on his 
land. His stork feed on them whenever they get an opportunity. 


Hartley, July 16. 

Present—Messrs. 0. Harvey (Chairman), T. Jaensch, A. Dalton, A. Thiele, 
11. Rentiers W. Klenke, W. Kutzer, J. Stanton, and II. Lehmann. 

Hon. Secretary. —Mr. H. Lehmann was appointed Hon. Secretary in 
place of Mr. J. Ferris, jun., who resigned. 

Horse-breeding. —A discussion on this subject took place. Mr. Dalton 
referred to the handling of stallions; he considered they were often allowed 
too much liberty in the yards. Mr. Stanton thought they should have a well- 
ventilated stall with plenty bedding. Mr. Klenke agreed, and thought the 
stallion should be given exercise every day. The selection and treatment of 
mares was also dealt with. 


Kadina, July 7. 

Present—Messrs. T. M Rendell (Chairman), G. E. Putland, S. Small, T. 
Jones, H. Johnson, M. Quinn, J. M. Inglis, I). Taylor, and J. W. Taylor 
(Hon. Sec.) 

Dairy Cattle. —Mr. G. E. Putland read a paper upon “The Best Breed of 
Dairying Cattle.” The following is a very short abstract:— 

Although he had been connected with dairying during nearly the whole of his lifetime, he 
had never had anything to do with pure-bred cattle aa milkers, and did not pose as a specialist. 
Ho had not found half-bred Jerseys much better than ordinary cows. This may have been due 
to the mothers of such cows having been of an inferior milking character, because some people 
had pointed out really good milkers which had descended from mothers of equally good 
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character. From all sources of information he had come to the conclusion that the majority 
favored the Ayrshires for dairy purposes, as they are considered the hardier breed by nearly 
three to one who favor the Jerseys. After seeing the Ayrshires at the Royal Agricultural Show 
in Adelaide he felt a preference for them, and was convinced that the calves were much larger 
than those of the Jersey. lie had noted that several persons were much in lavor of a strain 
pf Devon in their milch cows. Devons, in his opinion, are best suited for beef to be exported 
in the freezing chambers, are fine in the bone, and keep condition better than other breeds. 
Where people pay a big price for pure-bred catth*, they rear every calf irrespective of milking 
chatacter, and he* had never known of any pure-hred cow taking the prize in Adelaide Show 
for beet milk row. In Victoria, in 1897 he thought, an Ayishire took the prize in a two-days’ 
test, making 171bs. butter per week ; but he had known mongrel cows which gave 1 Bibs, and 
201bs. butter per week, and had made ISlhs. himself from the milk of a cow of which it would 
be difficult to tell the origin and breed, but in some cases there had been a good s rain of 
Durham or Devon in them. He thought an A>rshiro and Jersey cross would give good 
results, but was satisfied that there were mongrel cows in the colony that were quite as good 
or better milkers than the purc-breds. The “ Illawaira,” or “ South-coast” breed of dairy 
cows in New South Wales was really founded upon the milking type of the old Durham. The 
Dairy Instructor (Mr. G. S Thomson) was of opinion that the best dairy cows for South 
Australia would be a Sborthom and Ayrshire cross. Professor Lowrie seemed to favor the 
Jerseys, but his own opinion was that, if left to find their own feed, as the majority of our 
mongrel cows have to do, the Jerseys would in u few years be little better than goats. It is 
not safe to judge the merits of a cow upon one season’s results. He had known of several 
instances "where cows had given quite double the quantity of butter one year as < ompared with 
the yield of another year. He was fully convinced that if ot»lv the heifers from the beat cows 
were kept for breeding, and only bulla from well-known milk-yielding cows used for stud 
purposes, the quality of the dairy herd would be greatly improved. 

Mr. Johnson said he thought condition hqd much to do with the quantity and 
quality of milk. He had a cow which never gave him more than Gibs, butter 
per week, but when he sold her to a man two miles away she gave 101b*. a 
week. Mr. Quinn said his experience was that those who provided shelter for 
their cows obtained best results. The Chairman said results depended very 
much upon what the cows put through their mouths. 


Narridy, June 18. 

Present — Messrs. A. McDonald (Chairman), J. C. Myatt, C. F. Smart, H. 
Nicholls, J. Liddle, W. J. Martin, P. Heckman, and J Darley (Hon. Sec.). 

Field Trial. —Members favored holding a field trial of cultivating imple¬ 
ments in connection with the Bureau Field Trial Society, but considered special 
attention should be paid to stump jumping implements, being of opinion that 
the stump-jump plough is the best in any class of land. 

Self-sown Hat Crops. — Mr. Nicholls initiated a discussion on the beet 
time to cut self-sown crops of wild oats If cut early their horses will almost 
starve before they will touch the hay. whereas if left until in seed they relish 
it, and fatten quickly. There was apparently something distasteful in the oats 
cut early, and he would like the opinions of members of other Branches on the 
subject. Last season he allowed the crop to lie for a day before putting it 
together, and he believed it was the better for it, though his horses did not eat 
it very readily. Mr. Myatt believed the addition of a little salt would improve 
such hay. Mr. Beckmann found that wild oaten hay cut when almost dry was 
more readily eaten by horses. 


Forest Range, July S3. 

Present—Messrs. J. Vickers (Chairman), J. Green, G. Monks, J. Caldwell, 
A. Green, J. Shaipe, J. G. Rogers, R. E. Townsend, R. Ilackett (Hon. Sec.), 
and four visitors, including Mr. U. Jeffrey, lecturer on wool-sorting, School of 
Mines and Industries. 
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Wooii-soBTiNfi. —Mr. G. Jeffrey gave a lengthy address upon this subject. 
The following is a condensed abstract: — 

Wool-sorting may be divided into two headings, viz., sorting (or, as it is commonly called, 
“ classing on the station, and sorting as it is don** for the woollen and worsted factories. 
The former is of most interest to Australians, ho we will deal with it The object of wool- 
classing is, or ought to ho, to got up the wool in such a way a* to create most competition 
amongst buyers, and thus bring the best possible prices to the grower. 

In order to thoroughly understand the necessity of such work, I would remind you that all 
manufacturers, or their agents, the woolbuyer, do not require the same class of wool, nor 
indeed can they use it. Thus we hear of “ top-makers,” “carders,” &e. The top-makers 
are engaged in making worsted goods, while the latter makes woollen goods. The former 
require a combing wool, which is a wool of a fair length and strength; the latter require a 
clothing or short wo'd, although a long wool, if tender, is often used by the “carders.’' 
Although of late combing machinery has been so much improved as to comb comparatively 
short and tender wool, this improved machinery is as yet principally confined to the Continent, 
so that if you are to bring such important sections as the Continental and Yorkshire buyers 
into competition, you must still separate the short and tender wool from the sound, long wool. 
It is, however, unnecessary to brand bales “ combing ” and “ clothing ” ; in fact, it is better 
not, as buyers know themselves what sort of wool is before them, and I would advise branding 
bales by alphabetical letters, advising the brokers wha' they mean, and thus assist them in the 
proper laying out of the wool on the showroom doors. But what is almost as important as 
dividing the fleeces into their different qualities is the proper skilling, rolling, and general 
“gel up * of the clip. The advantage of such work can be seen when you consider that the 
buyers have only a short time to spend in valuing each lot, and must of course take something 
for granted, so that if they come across wool, for instance, from the Noith (whete the ba«ks 
of the fleece art* usually full of sand, as well as being poor and tender), badly skirted, and the 
sandy hacks loft in, they are at a considerable disadvantage in estimating the yield of dean 
wool (which is the principle on which all wool i» bought), and you may be sure they aro going 
to ho on the safe side, which means that the grower has to suffer. Whereas if the fleece is 
well and evenly skirted, the banks (when had) taken out, and the necks (if full of twigs, &c.), 
also taken out, the remainder neatly rolled up, and not tied with string, but carefully put 
into hales, buyers approach such lots with confidence and are not afraid to stretch as far 
as their limit will allow’, and if this is done fiom year to year the brand of such a well 
“got up” clip will go a long way to sell it. The number of sorts to be made should 
depend on the quantity of sheep shorn. On a largo Merino station f consider five fleece 
sorts are ample, such sorts consisting of first and second tombing and first and second 
clothing, and a cast sort, made up of all fleeces which are too faulty to put with the other 
sons. On a smaller station make fewer classes, which sorts to be omitted depends on 
the condition of the clip. The reason why 1 advocate this modification is because buyers 
can and do pay a higher price for large lots than they do for small ones; hence to 
meet them in this respect 1 advocate making the proposed alteration —in all cases having the 
pieces carefully sorted, being sure to leave no stains amongst them. The bellies should be 
kept by themselves, and the stains taken out of the wethers, as well as large dags sorted out 
of the locks. I cannot too stioiigly condemn the careless w ay in which many of our farmers 
send their wool to market. We often find that, the shearing is done in a barn or some dirty 
place, whore the fleece gets mixed with straw’. Then, again, we find that Merino and 
crossbred fleeces arc mixed together, and more commonly we find locks, bellies, and skirts all 
tumbled up with the flee* e. Let me say, hr one with long experience in wool buying, that 
such a way of going about work is not on»y slovenly and careless, but it costs anyone who 
adopts such tactics very dear. What would you think of a farmer who sent butter to market 
in givat dabs, instead of having it nicely made into rolls or squares P Well, if it is important 
to get up butter nicely, it is just as important to get up wool nicely. To start with, quch wool 
as I have described seldom it ever attracts the attention of the direct buver, and usually falls 
into the hands of our local woolscourars, who generally buy on spec., and thus have to allow 
for emergencies. and even they are most chary in dealing with such badly got up lots It is 
a common error among farmers to think that it does not pay to skirt their w’ool In my 
capacity as woolsorter at the Lobotbal Tweed Factory I have frequently met with intelligent 
farmers who have expressed themselves thus “ My neighbor does not skirt at all, but simply 
bundles all together, and gets as good a price as I do, who skirt carefully and keep the bellies 
and looks out.” Let me try to explain how such a thing might happen, and at the same time 
in no way alter tho fact that it does pay to properly skirt. To start with, then, please under¬ 
stand that, although wool is bought ostensibly in the grease, it is in reality bought in the 
clean—that is, buyers from their experience can tell what amount per cent, chan will be 
returned after the wool has been scoured, so it is not at all likely that th*y will pay for dirt,, 
buw, Ac*; and when I state that, in the case of Merino wool, it is quite common for it to 
lo«e from 60 to 06 per cent, in scouring, you will see how little the uninitiated canell w hat 
the clean yield of any wool will be. Thus in most cases w hen the unskmod lots brirlgas good 
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a price as the well-skirted ones, the facts arethtt, owing to the lightness of condition, it may 
have had a 6 per cent, better yield (a mere nothing, you say, but enough to make Id. to 
ljd. per pound difference), so that had both lots referred to been skirted alike the ]chances 
are that the first lot would have beaten the other by l£d. per pound or more Or it 
may happen that the badly-skirted lot may have been sold in a dear sale, while the other 
may have been sold in a cheap one. I trust that I have made myself clear. Lot me now 
briefly advise how to get up farmers’ lots. Shear in a clean place, skirt all the fleeces regularly, 
being sure to havo all dirty or stained pieces off. In cases of Merino and crossbred, keep these 
sorts distinctly apart; do not attempt to class the fleece further than by taking out any very 
had fleece which would spoil the look of the bulk, and tear it up amongst the pieces ; roil the 
fleece neatly, not, tying it at all: pack carefully (a press is not necessary); do not make the 
hales too light or too heavy (3cwt. 2qrs. is a fair weight); keep bellies, pieces, and locks 
separate; do not make mixed bales (they never sell well - small bales or even bags are prefer¬ 
able to mixing); in cases where your wool is vorv light and eondition sound, skirt very deeply, 
and you may take the eye of the American buyers, and thereby get a most satisfactory price; 
sell in our local markets ; do not hamper your broker with limits, as he knows the value of 
your wool better than you do, and it is to his interest to got as high a price as possible. I 
feel sure that if farmers will follow the linos indicated they will find it will amply repay them 
for their trouble, and their wool will not only be a credit to themselves, but will, 1 truly 
believe, help in no small degree to advance A us ralia. 

Mr. Jeffrey showed samples of wool and of manufactures of wool in various 
stages. In answer to several questions, he stated that the waste pulled from 
bales at the wool sales is used in Yorkshire for making shoddy. The number 
of classes into which wool may he sorted would depend upon the size of the 
station and number of sheep shorn. There is a great difference between 
northern and southern wool. Northern wool goes to Europe, whilst southern 
wool goes to America; but only about 800 bales go to America direct, 
against, say, 6,000 to local woolscourers, showing necessarily a great loss 
to producers through want, of care. Woolbuyers are practical men, and 
consider all the probabilities when buying. Unskirted wool may sometimes 
realise a higher price than skirted will at other times, hut that is owing to 
fluctuations in prices and probable difference in yield of wool after the dirt lias 
been cleaned out of it. Second cuts are very bad, but when the boys throw the 
fleeces on the tables most of the second cuts or “butterflies” fall through. 
Machinery nowadays is so perfect that “ break ” (unless very had), does not 
much matter. “ Yield,” in most cases, accounts for seeming difference in prices. 
Farmers should “go in” for good sheep, and, with care, they will get good 
wool. At conclusion a hearty vote of thanks was carried. 


Port Germein, July 23. 

Present—Messrs. G. Stone (Chairman), W. Head, W. Orettenden, W. 
Mortess, D. Thomson, W. Broad bear, A. Thomson, A. 11. Thomas, and II, J. 
Gluyas (lion. Sec.). 

Officebs. —Messrs. G. Stone and H. J. Gluyas were elected Chairman and 
Hon. Sec. for ensuing year. 

Analyses of Fertilisers.— Members expressed their appreciation of the 
arrangements made for the analyses of manures at the School of Mines for 
members of the bureau. 

Ill-fitting Ploughshares. -The Chairman referred to the trouble 
experienced owing to the shares not fitting the foot properly, and thought it 
was a pity a standard shape and size was not adopted. Other members bad 
also experienced the same difficulty. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Broadbear tabled samples of oranges and lemons, also 
Mammoth squash, grown with but slight irrigation. Members were surprised 
at the quality of the fruit considering the severity of the past season. Mr. 
Head showed White Elephant potatoes of good quality. 
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Port Pirie, July 26. 

Present—Messrs. J. Lawrie (Chairman), T. Gambrell, G. Hannan, F. 
llumphris, H. B. Welch, M. Wright, G. Robertson, P. Spain, W. Smith, 
W. J. Mallyon, and R. J. Ferry (Hon. Sec.). 

Field Trial. —Delegates reported that it had been decided to hold a field 
trial of implements, &c., under auspices of the District Branches of the Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau, on the day following the Crystal Brook show. 

Lectures. —Decided to endeavor to arrange for lectures in the district by 
the Professor of Agriculture and the Dairy Instructor. 

Vine-pruning. —Mr. It. J. Feiry read a paper upon this subject. The 
following is a short abstract:— 

After recognising the great practical value of tlie teaching and demonstrations given 
by the Professor of Viticulture and pruning of the vine, he still thought that the 
varying circumstances of different localities would require 4 different treatments. His 
experience taught him that all the short-wooded varieties, usually prolific and hardy, should 
he tpur-prur ed. In starting he would cut a two-year \ine to within 3in. of the 
ground, leave throe strong shoots at regular angles to form the vine, reduce them to two 
huds on each by cutting through the third node, remove all other buds around the spurs. In 
following years pains must he taken to train the vine to cup shape, and leave no more spurs 
than it is capable of supporting. In doing this the fertility of the soil and probabilities of 
season must be considered. The 3in. standard stem and gooseberry-bush style of pruning are 
preferable in respect to the short-noded vines for several reasons—they bear equally w*ell as 
w hen trellissed, afford good shelter to the fruit, we can work the land two ways and thus 
save a deal of hoeing, and the strong gully winds cannot so readily injure the young 
shoots, as is the case with trellissed and rod-pruned vines. When the young shoots are 
a foot to 1 Sin. long, in September or November, a single piece of binder twine tied 
around the whole till the; wiiolc of the outer shoots hear gently against the hand, 
will support the lot, so that they will swing in a compact body and prevent any shoot being 
broken off. Tho Doradilla (w r hieh is also known as Morillon, Golden Chasselus, Jean Blanc, 
liateado, IMateadillo, and Leather Jacket), although not a short-noded variety, will give 
phenomenal good icsults from spur-pruning. With most of the vines having wide spaces 
between the nodes, or joints, rod-pruning is favored, because it saves labor and expense. A 
well-matured vine should have tw'o to four branches, according to its stability, fit to form the 
rods. These should he cut to about IBin. in length, and must be of last season’s w r ood, not 
water-shoots, winch are only admissible where there are not. older shoots to balance the vine. 
Then cut out the other branches, leaving four spurs with two eyes on each to grow'shoots for the 
following year’s rods. This is necessary, so that the old rods can he cut every winter and be 
replaced by new ones. Great care must be taken to prevent breakage when fixing and tying 
the rods. They should be bent from one to the other in a circle round the vine,and then tied; 
or, if possible, twisted together to keep them in tlieii places. If tied the cords are liable to cut 
into the young growth. To protect those vines against the strong winds it is desiiahle to drive 
a stout stake near the base, and tie a cord round rather low down and another near the top. 


Auburn, July 28. 

Present—Messrs. W. It. Klau (Chairman), S. Ford, W. F. Keynes, J. B. 
Schober, and Dr. J. W. Yeatman (Hon. Sec.). 

Fallowing.—M r. Ford read a paper on this subject to the following 
effect;— 

In this district, where most farms are favored with soils that are capable of being worked to 
a good depth without interfering with the subsoil proper, I am of opinion that the land for 
fallow should bo turned up to a depth of at least 7in., thus giving the rains, air, worms, and 
sun every opportunity of performing their respective functions, necessary to a due fertilisation 
of the land. In all cases fallowing should bo done early, so that tho seeds of all weeds and 
rubbish may roceive plenty of moisture from the late winter rains to ensure a good 
germination during the spring, when they can be effectually dealt with, but will be able 
to start right away with seeding operations as soon as the first rains fall, or even boforo 
wbero the land is workable and there is liability to flooding. Early fallowing will, of 
course, entail a little extra labor in killing the weeds; hut all the extra workings the land 
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receives in this respect will tell to the advantage of tin? succeeding crop On the other 
hand, with late fallows, the weeds must he allowod to grow prior to commencing seeding in 
the autumn, when the weather is less favorable to the killing of rubbish than the fine warm 
weather of spring. Fallow should be allowed to lie as open as possible during winter, that it 
may •* drink in” all the rains that full, thereby establishing supplies for the future orop; but 
should be brought to a fine tilth during summer, and the top kept loose so that evaporation 
may be retarded as much as possible. 

I am aware that*some fanners in the district do not fallow to any appreciable extent and yet 
get good crops—^result due no doubt to the fact of their picking out the best patches of their 
land, not cropping until it has had several years’ rest, and only farming on a small scale 
compared with the size of their holdings—utilising the greater portion for grazing. It would 
bo interesting to know how this policy would work out extended over a course of years 
compared with cropping one-third of the farm each year (all fallow), which method is now 
generally accepted as the best system of farming for the northern part of this colony. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

The weather during August has, on the whole, been very favorable to the 
growth of feed and crops, and though at times it has been rather too warm 
and dry, the rain generally has fallen where most needed, and as we go to 
press news comes of a splendid fall over practically the whole of the wheat¬ 
growing areas, except the West ("oast. This will greatly improve the prospects 
of the ci op, as the rain has been steady, and the soil has received a good 
soaking at a critical period. On four separate occasions during the month, at 
intervals of seven or eight days, the Northern districts, which have suffered so 
severely during the past three years, have been blessed with nice showers, 
which, though rather patchy, except the latest, have been pretty general. The 
following figures give a fair idea of the total rainfall for the month over the 
agricultural areas :—Hawker, 2in.; Quorn, 4 16in.; Carrieton, 2'70in.; Peters¬ 
burg, l*9()m.; Port Oertnein, l*36in.; Port Broughton. 3in.; Laura, 2f>0in.; 
Kudina, 3*57in.; Maitland, 3*30in.; Minlaton, 2*70in.; Burra, 3‘60in.; Eudunda, 
2*90in,; Morgan, 2*35in.; lliverton, 3in.-, Angaston, 2*40in.; Hills district, near 
Adelaide, l.G5in. to 4|in.; South-East, l*25in. to 2*30in ; West Coast, lin. to 
175in.; Franklin Harbor, 3*43in. 


Mr. Max Koch, of Mount Lyndhurst, near Farina, writing to the General 
Secretary of the Agricultural Bureau, says nice rains fell in June, 2Jin. to 3in., 
and although July was dry about fin. fell during the first week in August. 
The effect of this rain proved once more that after years of dry weather there 
still remains in the soil abundance of seed ready to spring forth and produce 
luxuriant pasture when seasonable and sufficient moisture causes them to 
germinate. All species of the order Chenopodiaceai are in a flourishing con¬ 
dition, and millions of young plants have sprung up, and will produce good 
feed later on. The tableland country is well covered with the native and 
introduced geranium, while the various species of Zygophyllum are widely and 
thickly distributed and the Cruceferte are well represented. There is no grass, 
however, at present, and while the plants mentioned and the many others 
which go to make up the pastures so relished by sheep and cattle are beautifully 
fresh and green, it is rather singular to note that the larger shrubs and trees 
present a very desolate appearance. They do not seem to have recovered from 
the continued drought, and a large portion of them arc, to all appearances, quite 
dead. Only a few years ago the Pindalpena Creek was so thickly overgrown 
with cotton-bush and Acacia seutis that it was a difficult job to find a way 
through on horseback. Now nearly all the acacia is dead and blown down, and 
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the cotton-bush looks very miserable. The Cassias, so plentiful in the past, 
have suffered severely, and even the mulga and gums look poor and sickly. The 
rains during past three months are the first real good winter rains experienced 
here for years, and the herbage of the district will now have a chance to re¬ 
cuperate. 


Is it pure ignorance or is it subtle craft which impels certain persons to foist 
crushed oyster shells, lime-kiln refuse, gypsum, and other rubbish upon the 
long-suffering farmer in substitution for superphosphate of lime? Quite 
recently it has been proposed to manufacture 44 superphosphate ” from gypsum 
by the addition of a little colonial guano and a lot of sulphuric acid. Jf the 
gypsum were left out the mixture of guano with a moderate quantity of 
sulphuric acid would make a super-guano, valuable in proportion to the amount 
of phosphoric acid contained. Gypsum contains no phosphoric acid, and can¬ 
not be conveited into phosphoric acid by any method. It is simply sulphuric 
acid and lime (Ca S0 4 )—one part calcium, one part sulphur, and four parts 
oxygen, and is of no value whatever as a fertiliser for a wheat crop. Neither 
can shells or lime-kiln refuse be converted into superphosphate by any means. 
All these substances may be useful in loosening stiff clay soils, and gypsum is 
valuable on alkaline soils, but they only affect the mechanical condition of the 
soils, and do not fertilise directly. 


Inquiries have been made concerning the best way to store onions. In the 
first place, only good keeping sorts should be chosen. These should be very 
carefully handled all through. Harvest when quite matured, never whilst the 
sun is very hot upon the field; remove at once to a cool sheltered place; let 
them dry off every particle of outside moisture and remove every bulb that 
shows the smallest sign of green or that is not quite solid, compact, and those 
with loose skin. Place them on trays in single layers if possible on racks or 
one traj' upon the other without pressure and in a wind-proof, cool, sheltered 
room or in a dry cellar. In absence of a cool room or a cellar the onions may 
he pitted or 44 clamped/ 7 taking greater precautions to reject all but the most 
perfect bulbs. 


Why do we not consume larger quantities of fruit in this colony ? Is, the 
price demanded by the shopkeepers at ail comparable with the price received by 
the grower ? Is the fruit generally ripe, clean, sound, plump, fresh, and as well 
flavored as when gathered by the grower ? In country shops do they often 
expose fruit for sale that a grower would feel it an insult to his pigs were he 
to throw it into their sties? Is it probable that the dumping upon the market 
of a lot of rubbish can possibly interfere with the sale and use of first-class 
fruit, or tend to reduce the selling value of best-quality fruit ? These are 
questions which ought to be seriously considered by every fruitgrower. American 
growers have long since learned that it does not pay to market inferior stuff, 
because it gluts the markets and reduces the value of the best to 44 bedrock ” 
prices. 


In order to make beet sugar manufacture profitable it is necessary to erect 
works at a cost of .not less than £140,000. These works must be supplied with 
unlimited fresh water and enormous quantities of fuel. To keep the machinery 
going the produce of not less than 3,000 acres of beets is required annually. 
Although sugar beets will thrive almost anywhere in temperate climates, there 
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are many soils and situations that will not grow them fit for sugar-making. In 
advocating the establishment of beet sugar factories it is better to be sure than 
sorry, and all the conditions and circumstances should be carefully ascertained 
before urging people to enter upon what may prove to be a disastrous under¬ 
taking. Grow sugar beets for feeding the live stock, but be careful when 
talking about sugar. 


In the sugar-producing districts of Queensland the sugarcane is attacked by 
the grub of a beetle, which causes immense damage. In some districts funds 
had been raised by voluntary rates of Is. per acre, the amount so raised being 
subsidised by the Government. In the Mackay district alone 16 tons of beetles 
were destroyed last year and over 14 tons already this year. Sixpence per 
pound is paid for the beetles, and 250 go to the pound, so that the destruction 
of 30 tons in one district represents about 17,000,000 of beetles destroyed in 
two years at a total cost of £1,000. A few years* work at this rate should very 
appreciably lessen the ravages of this pest. 


Reports still come to hand regarding the damage to the crops on Yorke’s 
Peninsula and elsewhere by underground grubs. As the beetles appear above 
ground in the spring of the year and are easily trapped, it behoves the farmers 
in the affected districts to take active steps to destroy as many of them as 
possible. They might well follow the example of the Queensland cane-growers, 
and contribute to a fund from which the children could be paid for catching 
and destroying the beetles. If this were done for a year or two the pest would 
be kept well within bounds. 

Probably the most dangerous source of infection of an orchard with codlin 
is the fruit house. The caterpillars leave the fruit directly they have grown to 
their full size and maturity in that stage of their existence, and then they hide 
in the best dry safe place they can find, spin a cocoon, and lie dormant till 
about September, when they change to chrysolides and afterwards to moths. 
The moths fly awuy to the nearest apple, pear, or other suitable trees, and the 
trouble recommences. Therefore it is desirable that every fruit house, store, 
cellar, or loft where fruit has been stored should be thoroughly fumigated with 
either sulphur or hydrocyanic acid gas; but it must always be borne in mind 
that the same fumigation that will kill the caterpillars or other insects will also 
kill human beings or other animals if subjected for a short time to the fumes. 


As showing what can be done in the way of improving the milk yields of a 
dairy herd by use of good bulls and selection of stock, the experience of the 
Adelaide Co-operative Society is very instructive. For year ending August, 
1896. the average yield from over 100 cows was 450galls. ; in 1897 the yield 
from ninety-eight cows averaged 47Ingalls.; and in 1898 from ninety-three 
cows, 474’2galls.; in other ivords, the society obtained the same quantity of 
milk in 1898 from ninety-three cows as it did in 1896 from ninety-eight cows. 
This average is, of course, much above tlie general run, but it is by no means 
exceptional, and could be approached by others interested in the industry by 
the adoption of the same methods pursued by the society. In the Australasian 
of August 27 Mr. J. Secombe, cf Richmond river, New South Wales states 
that for eight years he has averaged in a herd of forty to fifty cows 555galls. 
per cow per annum. 
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At the latent annual county conference of the British Dairymen’s Associa¬ 
tion, held in Devon and Cornwall in May last, Mr. F. J. Lloyd read a lengthy 
and logical paper, in which he contended that, when properly fed, a dairy cow 
will neither gain nor lose in live weight, and under such conditions will produce 
the maximum quantity of milk which her physical condition permits, and the 
milk so produced will have its maximum quality; otherwise, that food does* 
influence the quality of milk. This contention has been strongly supported by 
Mr. John Speir’s elaborate experiments, which, however, were discounted by 
similar experiments elsewhere, leading to the contention that whilst the per¬ 
centage of butter fats is not increased by the richness or quantity of food 
consumed, the quantity of milk and butter may be considerably increased when 
the cow is liberally fed with rich and succulent food. 


Early in August this year a grocer in Sydney was fined in the Police Court 
for selling margarine under the name of butter. It was stated that large 
quantities of this stuff are made regularly in Sydney. The margarine in ques¬ 
tion was packed in a box marked “ North-coast Co-operative Company, 
Limited, 501b. nett, creamery butter,” thus damaging the reputation of that 
company as well as cheating the purchaser. 


Mr. J. Mathieson and Mr 11. D. Jones, stock inspectors for Victoria and New 
South Wales respectively, have been travelling through the tick-infested por¬ 
tions of Queensland, and have furnished the Ministers of Agriculture with a 
joint report. They think the country about Carpentaria and the humid coastal 
districts is permanently infected with tick and tick fever, but is decreasing in 
the open country of north-west Queensland. There is great danger of ticks 
being carried southward along the coastal regions by travelling cattle. Very 
little reliance can be placed on the smearing of cattle. Oil is effectual for 
dipping, but is expensive, and is injurious to the skin, and should be discon¬ 
tinued. A cheap dip was made from 1 Jibs, arsenic, illbs. soap, 3lbs. washing 
soda, and lOOgalls. water; but the good results expected from dipping had not 
been realised, the protection of animals in infested land only lasting a very 
short period. Perfect fencing was the most effective method of preventing the 
spread of infection, as it controls the movements of stock, and prevents the 
mingling of infected cattle with those that are clean. They agree that results 
from inoculating cattle against tick fever have been very successful, and render 
the animals immune for at least a considerable time, perhaps for life. It is 
considered improbable that an animal which has once suffered and recovered 
from tick fever could have a second attack, and it was generally assumed that 
the progeny of such beasts would be immune. The system of inoculation with 
blood from a recovered beast is considered the best. It is not advisable to inocu¬ 
late until fever is in a district, us the germs necessary to produce fever might 
thus be introduced, and afterwards spread by tick, which might otherwise be 
non-fever producing. It is now an accepted opinion that ticks are only inter¬ 
mediary agents, and do not always possess the micro-organisms which induce 
the fever. Inoculation, although checking spread of fever, does not stop spread 
of ticks. Stock should not be moved or driven after being inoculated, but left 
on good, nourishing pastures until recovered. Inoculated cows soon show a 
decrease of milk supply, which is quickly restored after recovery, when calves 
allowed free access or when milked during fever; but if this were not done the 
secretion of milk might cease altogether. 
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After the second week of September there is not much to fear from night 
frosts, and all crops liable to injury from such cause may then be sown. 
Amongst these are lucern, swedes, kohlrabi, summer rape, mustard, maize, 
holcus, dhurra, all sorghums, millets (setarias, panicums, andropogons), melilotus 
species, buckwheat, chicory, couch and buffalo grass, pumpkins, melons, 
squashes, cucumbers, tomatoes, potatoes, egg fruit, beets, mangolds, Johnson 
grass (a sorghum), poa grasses, sunflowers, tobacco, “ tree lucern,” and 
44 tagosaste,” Italian rye grass. All of these crops should be sown in drills or 
hills so that the rake and hoe can be frequently used amongst them. The 
surface should be kept constantly loose and fine to a depth of not more than 
2in., so that not a single root shall be injured. By this means the air can find 
its way into the soil; and thus not only will evaporation be prevented, but 
absorption of moisture from the ail* will ac tually he promoted in considerable 
quantity. Air is an essential to the roots of plants, but it cannot easily find its 
way if the surface soil is hard and compacted ; but the moisture will evaporate 
rapidly, and the hard dry surface will suck up moisture from the subsoil and 
lose it quickly. 


About this end of the month will be safe to sow buckwheat (Polygonum 
fagopyrum), which docs well on poor soils—sandy, stony, clay, or peaty soils. 
Seeds begin to ripen within eight to ten weeks after seeds are sown, and con¬ 
tinue to be produced for a long time. Plants should be mown when there 
seems to be a good lot of matured seed on them. Let the crop dry in wind¬ 
rows, then cart it in and tread out or thrash the seeds, and clean by winnow¬ 
ing after raking off the straw, which is good fodder for cows. The plant is 
much liked by cows and all lhc stock; the flowers yield the best of honey. 
Buckwheat cakes and bread are a well-known delicacy in the United States of 
America. Sown in drills, lbush. (oOlbs.) per acre of seed will suffice, but if 
sown broadcast, as much as L50lbs. may he wanted if the sower is clumsy. 
Birds and poultry are very fond of buckwheat. 


CROPS IN THE NORTH. 

A correspondent writes as follows on the condition of the country between 
Booleroo and Port Pirie, and Booleroo and Hammond : — “The crops in Appila 
are looking very well, and near Laura there are some very promising crops, 
which will with favorable weather yield heavily. Along the railway line 
towards Gladstone everything is looking at its best, but towards Crystal Brook 
the crops are somewhat backward. Near Crystal Brook some crops are look¬ 
ing very well, and toward Port Pirie they are more forward, but rather spindly, 
not stooling so well as in the Hills. Taking the country as a whole, however, 
there is every prospect of good crops and plenty of feed. In Booleroo there 
are some very fine crops, but others are very backward. In Willowie some of 
the crops are very good, others thin owing to the grain malting in the soil. 
Near Willowie township crops and feed are backward, and require very favor¬ 
able weather to make them yield well. Near Amy ton the crops improve, and 
at Hammond arc looking well, and with fair weather will yield good returns.” 

Skim-milk fok Calves. —Boil lpt. linseed in 6pts. water for one hour. 
For a calf ten days old add a tcaspoonful of this linseed jelly to each feed 
of skim-milk. Gradually increase the quantity till it reaches a quart to each 
feed for a calf two months old. Warm the skim-milk to 80° F. A calf three 
weeks old should have some meal or other food with the milk. 
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CROSS-BREEDING OF SHEEP. 

By T. H. Williams, Manages of Gbaham Station, Millicknt, 

I have bred sheep from cross-bred rams and cross-bred ewes by using a first- 
class Lincoln ram of high quality and thickly-clad Merino ewes. In selecting 
the progeny to be kept for rams I always kept those having a decision of 
character in the wool, discarding anything inclined to be plain, rough, or fuzzy, 
no matter how well-clad they may have been, and taking care to have clean, 
soft face and ears of the pronounced Merino type, but without horns. 
Invariably a cross-bred sheep with a head of this description will carry a fleece 
showing decided character, evenly and distinctly serrated, which is of para¬ 
mount importance in cross-breeding, because, without it, bulk of fleece may be 
obtained without corresponding weight of wool. 

I used the above description of rams on one-half and three-quarter Lincoln- 
Merino ewes, and found the progeny remarkably good-doing sheep, of very 
robust constitution, most suitable for selling as lambs ; but those which I kept 
on to take one or two clips of wool from did not altogether satisfy me, as they 
were very uneven in the wool. A great many, although very large sheep and 
well clad, cut light fleeces of fuzzy wool of a nondescript type; consequently 1 
abandoned this method of breeding, except for market lambs. They are 
certainly much better doers than lambs got by Lincoln rams from the same sort 
of ewes, being closer built and not nearly so inclined to waste during transit by 
rail or otherwise to market. In conclusion, if breeding for wool principally, 
and if fattening the surplus is only to be a secondary consideration, I would 
use nothing but pure sires—either Merino or Lincoln—no matter what sort of 
ewes were being used. 


SOME HELPS FOR THE FARMER. 


Mr. Thomas H. P. Tapscott, of Orroroo Branch, sends two models of useful 
articles which he has employed for some time. The first is a coulter for 
ploughs made in tw r o parts, thus— 



O 
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The stock, or upper part, of the coulter is made of iron, with a slot and 
holes for bolts. The lower portion is made from old steel rasps, files, or 
springs, which are cheap and last a long time. 

The other model is that of a key, or cotter, and washer for plough wheels, Sic. 



The above sketch shows the cotter (or key) and washer (or shield) in 
position on the axle of the plough, scarifier, kc., with the lip or ear on the 
edge of the washer bent over so as to cover a similar projection through the 
upper part of the cotter, thus preventing it slipping out and becoming lost. 
[This may prove better than a ring through the head of the cotter (or key), 
falling over the end of the axle.—En.] 



The sketches b and c illustrate the washer (or shield) and a sectional view 
with the lip turned over, and n and e show the key (or cotter) with also a 
sectional view. The artist has introduced the usual engineer’s split-end on 
the cotter, which is not provided on Mr. Tapscott’s model. 

For trellising peas, instead or sticking them, the editor suggests a couple of 
iron fence-posts, or, in absence of these, two wooden posts, two lengths of old 
fence wire, some old binder twine, and two struts. This device can be quickly 
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erected for each row, and more quickly removed and stored when done with 
for the season. The following illustration shown how the material can be 
utilised:— 



Mr. William Balk, Tantanoola, sends his plan for lifting fence posts, as 
follows:— 



With help of a stanch horse and a boy one man can lift a mile of fence per 
day. 

Rasping Hobbes’ Hoofs.— Rasping the outside casing of the horses’ hoofs 
is absolutely unnecessary in nearly every case, is altogether opposed to common 
sense, is unscientific, useless, and undoubtedly is very injurious to the feet. 
The ignorant smith makes a bad shoe, and tries to fit the horse’s perfect foot 
to his imperfect shoe, first by burning the hoof, making it brittle, destroying 
the natural oil-ducts and texture of the hoof, and indicting great pain on the 
horse; and then he rasps away the wall, exposes the laminated fibre beneath, 
so that it soon became disorganised, and he weakens the wall every time, so 
that the hoof cracks and breaks away from the nails. No wondei so many 
horses go wrong on their feet. 
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POULTRY NOTES. 

By D. F. Laurie. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry ” 

[Note. —It will save much time and trouble to the Committees of various 
Agricultural Societies if they will kindly accept the intimation that, as my time 
belongs to the Government, the head of the department which I serve (the 
Engineer-in-Chief) cannot consent to my undertaking judging at any show, nor 
can I be spared to lecture on poultry. For this reason 1 have already been 
compelled to decline numerous kind invitations to adjudicate this season. I 
am, however, at all times willing to devote part of my own time to answering 
queries or to advise as to purchase of stock or eggs. All inquiries should be 
accompanied by stamped envelope for reply. My pamphlet on “ Poultry 
Raising for Export” is obtainable only from the Manager of the Produce 
Export Department, price fid., postage Id. extra.] 

The success which attended the initial exhibition by the Boys’ Reformatory, 
Magill, of poultry at the recent Poultry Show, Adelaide, must he hailed with 
satisfaction by all who realise the responsibility of training the untoward youth 
of the city. It is gratifying to know that my recommendation was approved, 
that the stock imported has proved most suitable, and that the institution has 
now laid the foundation of what should prove a valuable adjunct to self- 
support. Duck-breeding on a large scale would prove very payable at Magill, 
and should be encouraged. 

It is very cheering to note the great attention now being devoted to the 
various utility breeds. At the recent poultry show they were much to the fore. 
Dorkings made a strong muster, and it was owing to Messrs. Thyer k McEwin, 
Hair & Son, Gabb, and the Boy’s Reformatory that we saw a collection seldom 
equalled in Australia. We know that to someone or other every breed or 
variety of poultry is the main one and the favorite. Still it is noticeable that 
several breeds—some merely ornamental, others proved unstable—have of late 
dwindled in numbers. Prominent among these we find Cochins, Brahmas, 
Polish, Black Spanish, Plymouth Rocks, and Hamburgs. 

Continuing a review of utility breeds of the poultry world, we now find the 
Indian Game occupying an honored position. Among the good workers in 
this direction are Messrs. Osborn, Hair, J. Smith, and Pitman. Again the 
Boys’ Reformatory wins honors at the show with birds bred from their im¬ 
ported and other strains. They gained the Government special for best Indian 
Game cockerel, and should undoubtedly have been awarded the special in 
Dorkings. Both Indians and Dorkings are strongly represented in South 
Australia, therefore we can now obtain the most approved purebreds to breed 
the crossbred so much in demand in the markets of England. The Indian 
Game-I)orking cross stands first for market purposes. 

Malays, although not equal in quality of flesh nor so docile as the Indian 
Game, are still in a strong position; but it has to be remembered that the show 
Malay is too much on the leg for one thing. 

Plymouth Rocks never appealed to me as embodying other points of 
excellence than are to be gleaned from the advertisements of breeders ; they 
are yellow skinned, yellow flesh and legs, and are of no great account either for 
laying or crossing. One reason why they are unpopular is that there is a great 
difficulty in breeding to color ; the breed is very composite. 

Langshans are firmly established everywhere, and South Australia is not far 
behind in quality; still some authorities aver that the show' bird is not equal to 
the less ornamental utility bird of the old type; the judge divided honors in 
this respect, 
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A breed very much in favor everywhere now is the Orpington, a very 
excellent all-round bird; it derives its qualities from the Langshan and the 
Minorca. In time we shall see a preponderance of birds of the correct type 
here ; at present, owing to lack of experience on the part of breeders and 
knowledge on the part of the judges, a very indifferent type has been put 
forward. This is a utility breed ; there should be size, with quality and fineness 
of flesh, skin, and bone. To retain this, we must adhere to the correct type, 
which does not pourtray a leggy bird with no breast and keel. I saw some 
very fine specimens in Sydney. At the Adelaide show some very young 
specimens of fair type were passed over by the judges. They were worthy of 
a place. The long-legged ones were not correct in many ways. 

Wyandottes are making slow but steady progress here; in Victoria and New 
South Wales they are very popular. This, like the Orpington, is an all-round 
fowl; the Orpington is of English, the Wyandotte of American origin. A 
great feature in the Wyandotte is its early maturing and suitability for crossing. 
This breed deserves consideration at the hands of the general poultry breeder. 

Minorcas, the breed of all for laying, are in a very strong position ; this is 
owing largely to numerous importations of high-class stock In England they 
pay particular attention to the laying powers of the Minorca hen, and it is 
gratifying to heaT that imported birds are realising expectations in this respect. 
I always advocated the Minorca as a great layer, and also because good ones 
arc large, and their introduction will not tend to the production of so many 
miserable bantams which result from the use of the equally good laying, but 
small. Leghorns. 

Andalusians, although fair layers, arc out of fashion on account of the 
colour difficulty. People cannot understand that a composite colour, such as 
blue (so called), in a fowl, often turns to black, white, or mottled in the 
progeny. 

Hamburgs have of late been bred too much for show points, and many 
important qualities have been forgotten. 

Whilst Pekin and Rouen ducks are to the fore, Aylesbury ducks are stagnant, 
and I incline to the belief that tho statement that the climate is not very favor¬ 
able for this breed is correct. The Indian Runner duck is very popular, and so 
great has been the demand that specimens are at present difficult to procure. 
As a sample of their laying, Mr. Pitman sends me the following account of 
eggs laid by nine ducks of this bleed : — 

August 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 if) 16 17 18 19 

Eggs 78888898 6 8 7 8 8 9 9 9 8 88 

Total, 161 eggs for nineteen clays. 

Plant-lick or Aphides. —At the end of autumn plant-lice (aphides) 
produce male insects, and after this the females lay eggs, instead of giving 
birth to perfect female young. The eggs are deposited upon the bark of the 
particular kinds of plants most liked by each species of aphis, generally near 
the terminal twigs, where the young growth will first appear the following 
spring. When the growth recommences the eggs are hatched, and every 
aphis then appearing is a female, capable without the intervention of any 
male insect—(there are absolutely no males until the end of the autumn)—of 
producing a perfect female insect every few minutes of her life, and each of 
her young, and of their young generation after generation, also produces 
nothing but young and perfect females. The possibilities of increase from a 
single u clutch ” of eggs from one impregnated female of last autumn’s brood 
is beyond all power to calculate. The importance of winter sprayings to 
destroy those winter eggs is therefore manifest. 
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HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

Oranges and Lemons, to Preserve. —Take as many oranges or lemons 
as required, with a little more than their total weight in white sugar. Slightly 
grate the surface of the fruit, and score them in circles around, but not deeply. 
Place them in cold water for three days, change the water three times a day. 
Tie then in a cloth and boil until soft enough for the head of a pin to easily 
penetrate the peel. Meantime put half a pint of water for each pound of 
sugar in a pan, and let boil five minutes; then put the fruit into the boiling 
syrup, and let it boil for half an hour. The pan should be kept closed, so that 
the steam shall cook the fruit that may not be covered with the syrup. 

Cheat Paint for Wood and Iron.— lib. new unslacked lime, grind up 
with Jib. of boiled linseed oil; add this to 2galls. skim milk, stir well; then 
add 141b. whiting and 1 pint raw linsoed oil. Let stand twenty-four hours, 
and apply with a large brush. This paint is dead white, but may be colored 
by mixing any of the painters’ pigments, ochres, kc. Another Renpe .—Take 
any quantity of skim milk, and stir in gradually best Portland cement until 
the mixture is as thick as batter. Then apply with a large brush. 

Strawberries, to Preserve. —To each pound of fruit add 18ozs. sugar, 
and place in a pan over a slow fire till the sugar has melted, then boil fast for 
twenty minutes. Have small jars all ready treated, place the fruit in boiling 
hot, seal up at once, and keep in a cool cellar. 

Sparrow Poison. —For 112lbs. small wheat use Aoz. Blundell’s strychnine, 
loz. acetic acid, 7qts. water. Mix the acid and strychnine in a bottle with 
a pint of water, then mix the solution with the rest of the water and pour the 
wheat into the dduted poison. Stir with a stick daily for two or three days, 
till all the liquid is absorbed. Then dry the grain on iron sheets. Destroy or 
thoroughly cleanse everything used in this preparation. 


CHEDDAR CHEESE MAKING. 

By G. S. Thomson, N.D.D., Dairy Instructor. 

To become a competent manufacturer of Cheddar cheese one must neces¬ 
sarily possess a good knowledge of the sciences applicable to dairying, and 
have this knowledge combined with skill, the outcome of experience. With¬ 
out this necessary education the maker is working in darkness. There are 
successful cheesemakcrs with little or no scientific education, but their attain¬ 
ments have been gained by dearly-bought experience. Unfortunately many 
men and women are directly opposed to technical instruction, and become quite 
indignant when such a matter is referred to. It is absurd for any one of us to 
profess perfection, even when possessed of all the scientific education and skill 
within reach. Professor Drummond, of Canada, our greatest authority on 
Cheddar cheese, delights to tell that, after many years of experience and study, 
he is learning something every day. The motto of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England says, " Practice with science,” that of another learned 
body “ Work and learn.” 

Under the heading of Cheddar cheese making we have two systems of manu¬ 
facture—the “ Canadian ” and the “ American.” I will endeavor to deal with 
the Canadian system in a short, and simple manner, keeping clear of unnecessary 
technicalities. Before proceeding with the process, however, it is necessary to 
explain matters having an important and direct bearing upon the manufacture, 
and, to prevent confusion, is better mentioned in advance. 

The first necessity in the making of good cheese is pure milk and cheese¬ 
making rooms free from dust and bad smells. If milk once become inoculated 
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with dirt it will be a matter of chance whether the maker produces an article 
capable of reaching maturity in a sound and wholesome condition. The in¬ 
jurious effects of germs are not always apparent in the making room, hut the 
truth is too often revealed later on. 

Aeration of Milk. —In many districts weeds prevail to such an extent as to 
render the manufacture of first-class cheese impracticable at certain seasons of 
the year. By the simple process of aeration nearly all odors and injurious 
gases are usually liberated, and the development of bacteria is arrested. With¬ 
out this check upon fermentation an excess of acid would be formed, producing 
over-ripeness. By adopting aeration less milk is required to make a pound of 
good cheese, and more perfect coagulation by rennet results. 

Milk of Different Breeds. —The most adaptable class of cattle for cheese¬ 
making purposes is the Dairy Shorthorn-Ayrshire cross, the milk of which 
contains the fat globules of a size easily retained by coagulation. In the case 
of the Jersey or any other breed giving milk with large fat globules great care 
is necessary to avoid a loss of fat and casein throughout the cutting of the curd 
and stirring, and to obtain a green whey free from the valuable milk con¬ 
stituents is a matter of difficulty. In the spring of the year, when weeds are 
abundant and cows coming into milk, a great deal of trouble is caused by bad 
flavors becoming permanent in the milk. With the Jersey cattle this taint is 
distinctly higher than in the case of the Shorthorn or Ayrshire owing to the 
quality of the milk. An alteration in the milking period would partially 
reduce the annoyance. 

Colostrum. —This milk is quite unfit for cheese or butter making purposes, 
and when used decomposition invariably follows. Colostrum is rich in color, 
albuminoids, and mineral matter, but iR poor in fat. By the action of heat the 
excess of coagulated albumen points to the nature of the milk. Milk ought 
never to be used before the fifth day after calving. 

The following analysis will show the difference between colostrum and 
normal milk:— 



Colostrum. 

Normal Milk. 

Water. 


87*50 per cent. 
3*50 “ 

Fat .. 

. 3-00 “ 

Casein and albumen . 

. 20-70 “ 

3*75 “ 

Sugar . 


4*50 “ 

Mineral matter . 

. 1*10 “ 

■75 “ 


Variation in Soils. —Variation in soils demands consideration in the making 
of cheese. Milk from pasture on chalky lands, and where the drinking water 
of cows is heavily charged with lime, will exercise a drying influence on the 
curd and a neutralising effect upon the acid. To avoid error we here find it 
necessary to work the milk at a lower temperature, as moisture is easily ex¬ 
pelled in the cooking process. 

In milk from cows grazing on boggy land and rank herbage the cheesemaker 
will meet with many obstacles. There is a difficulty in getting rid of the excess 
of moisture, development of # aeids is slow, and the curd shows a liability to run 
together, and bitterness in the immature cheese generally follows. It is 
advisable to allow the milk to become ripened, cut the curd firmer and of 
a smaller size, and heat steadily. By so doing the more perfect contraction of 
the cubes will remove the moisture and prevent mistake. 

Ripening of Milk. —Ripening means allowing fermentation to proceed to a 
certain extent. Utmost care is required to prevent over-ripening, the effect of 
which cannot possibly be satisfactorily overcome. When sweet milk is heated 
to 83° F., and occasionally stirred for one hour, a degree of ripeness will have 
been gained, or, in other words, a saving of time in making, with increased 
quantity and quality of green cheese. In using the word “quality,” I must not 
omit that the ripening must follow the action of a favorable ferment—the com- 
sour-former” (Bacillus acidi lactici). Milk obtained from cows under 
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uncleanly conditions cannot possibly develop the good ferment so eagerly sought 
after by cheesemakers, but will contain detrimental forms productive of bad 
gases, as wc find in floating curd. In South Australia, with its cheese-making 
seasons unsurpassed, ripening of sweet fresh milk can be accomplished with 
safety by the addition of a starter (i. c. sour milk produced by a ferment of pure 
cultivation). Where buttermilk of noted quality is procurable I have found 
the addition of 1 per cent, of surprising value in the ripening of milk. It is 
undesirable to adopt ripening for a few weeks after the beginning of the period 
of lactation in cows, as the milk has a tendency towards souring. Bacteriology, 
chemistry, and botany are all strikingly brought into effect at this stage, and 
the foremost science undoubtedly governs the success of the dairy. 

'Testing for liipeness .—Very much depends upon the time of renneting. 
Within about an hour from commencement of artificial ripening the milk will 
he ready for renneting, and should be tested so that the exact time for this 
operation may be ascertained. The principal methods of testing are renne 
test and the chemical test. 

Itcnnet Test .—This test is undoubtedly the most perfect indication of the 
condition of milk for cheese-making, and is a guide to the maker in the after 
treatment required. The test is a difficult one, but when acquired the cheese- 
maker may congratulate himself when he is able to conduct it invariably to a 
successful issue. The following is the process:—Four ounces of rhilk from 
the vat at renneting temperature of 8F F. is accurately measured into a 
graduated glass, and is placed in a dish of water of equal temperature. One 
drachm of rennet (3 5 cc.) is put into a cup previously taken from the water of 
84' . The milk is now added and stirred rapidly for ten seconds, the time of 
adding being noted on the second hand of a watch held in the left hand of the 
operator. Upon ceasing to stir the forefinger of the right hand is put under 
the surface of the milk and quickly raised, this being smartly repeated until 
the first indication of coagulation is observed. At this moment the number of 
seconds after the admission of the milk is noted, which indicates the ripeness 
or degree of acidity. If coagulation takes place beyond twenty-two seconds 
the milk is too sweet, if eighteen seconds and below too fast. In some places 
pieces of straw and cork are made to rotate in the milk, and the time of coagu¬ 
lation is recognised immediately the bodies stop. Such a test is a dangerous 
guide to renneting, as the period of rotation depends largely upon the surface 
and size of straw or cork used and speed of rotation. To attain proficiency 
in the finger test requires perseverance, but it is worthy of continued practice 
by every cheese maker. 

Chemical or Alkaline Test .—A 10 per cent, solution of caustic soda is poured 
into an upright graduated tube or burette, provided at the lower end with a 
small piece of indiarubber tubing, having a pinchcoek, which upon pressure 
can admit the smallest quantity of the solution through the glass outlet tube. 
The burette is fixed upon a stand, and in some instances the solution is supplied 
by means of tubing connected from a glass bottle to the upper part of the 
graduated tube. By means of a pipette ten cubic centimetres of milk are 
taken out of the vat and run into a porcelain dish. Into the milk are thoroughly 
stirred four drops of a solution called phcnol-phthalin, which acts as an indi¬ 
cator of neutrality of the acid. The porcelain dish is placed under the burette, 
and the caustic soda is admitted cautiously until a delicate crimson tint remains 
permanent in the milk, when the acid will be neutralised. The quantity of 
caustic soda used will be observed by reading the graduation marks upon the 
burette. If two cubic centimetres of soda have been utilised to neutralise the 
acid then we will have 0 2 of acid present. The test is of groat advantage 
when evening’s milk is kept over-night and mixed with that of morning’s milk¬ 
ing, as a tendency to over-ripeness is generally apparent. If 0*19 of acid were 
present in milk such would indicate under-ripeness; if 0*22, then the desired 
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acidity for renneting is present. To ascertain when to remove the curd to the 
cooler test the whey, and when the reading shows (H7, sufficient acid has 
developed. At the period of salting 0*8 is considered satisfactory. I would 
not rocommend any one to lay too much stress or to he entirely guided by the 
above test. 

Detecting Preservatives in Milk .—As the active ingredients in a preservative 
consists very often of the acid of borax, the alkaline test can be adopted as a 
means of detection. Milk unadulterated will usually taste sour when it con¬ 
tains 0*35 per cent, of acid, but if an acid preservative has been added the milk 
may become thick and yet remain sweet to smell and taste. By the application 
of the test, if the reading shows 0*35 per cent, or over and the milk imparts to 
the taste no perceptible acidity, in all ptobability the milk has been adulterated 
with a preservative, and is certainly useless for cheese-making. 


Acidity Experiment in Cheese -making. 


Milk beiore 
Renneting. 

Whey before 
breaking 

Whey after Frtst 

C’utting. 

Whey when 
Drawn. 

Curd Whey when 
taken to Cooler. 

Curd Whey 
at Salting. 

Liquid from 
Press 

•21 

•14 

•26 - -71 

•17 

•20 - *47 

•85 

1*01 

•21 

•13 

•14 - -75 

•IK 

-13 - -63 

•90 

1*2 

•21 

•13 

•45 - -70 

•IK 

•32 - *50 

•93 

1-35 

■20 .i 

i 13 

•29 - -71 

•18 

•24 - -50 

•91 

•98 

•22 

! -13 

•49 - *07 

•18 

•36 - *50 

1 

| 1-66 

•21 

•13 

*56 - *63 

•18 

■35 - *46 

•92 

! 1*23 

" i 

•13 

•62 - C3 

1 1 

•19 

•33 - -47 i 

1 

•98 

1-64 


Comparison with Rennet Test and Acid Test. 

0*22 = 22 sec., 0*23 = 21 sec, 0*24 — 19 see., 0’25 = 17 sec., 0*26 = 14 see. 

Jlot Iron Test for Curd .—In applying this test a small piece of curd is taken 
from the bottom of the vat and firmly squeezed in the hand to expel the whey. 
A bar of iron is heated to a dull red heat, and the curd is brought into contact 
with the iron and gently rubbed, but burning must be averted. If the curd is 
matured, and ready for removal to the cooler, fine silky threads of about Jin. 
will be drawn; if too sweet they will break away short and thick. The length 
of the threads is in proportion to the acid in the curd. 

Test by Feel and Smell. —Many cheesemakers entirely depend upon the develop 
ment of acid by the elastic and sliotty feel of the curd. To rely solely upon 
this practical test is one of great risk, as very often a soft and mushy curd 
will have developed an abnormal amount of acid, and to the hand no indication 
of maturity whatever is shown. In factories where pure milk is always received 
for cheese-making, and the working process as a rule normal, the hand test 
gives a reliable indication of acidity. 

Rennet. —Rennet is abstracted from the mucous membrane of the fourth 
stomach of the calf from two to three weeks old. The active principle belongs 
to the unorganised or chemical ferments. If milk is freed from soluble lime 
salts the coagulating power of rennet is rendered useless. If rennet is added 
to milk sterilised by heat proper thickening never takes place owing to heat 
partially changing the lime salts from a soluble to an insoluble form. At a 
temperature of 155° F. rennet ferments are destroyed, and at 50° F. there is 
no normal coagulation. The use of Hansen’s rennet is recommended. Care 
must be taken that jars or bottles are kept thoroughly corked, and tests 
periodically made to ascertain strength. Mode of testing will be described in 
a future paper. 

Process of Making. 

When Cheddar cheese is made in large quantities a portion of evening’s 
0 iYk is generally kept in the vat over night to be mixed with the morning’s 
pdllt - , When proper aeration cannot be accomplished it is necessary to cool 
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the evening’s milk by means of a current of cold water passing around the 
steam jacket. Persistently stir as the milk becomes cooled, so as to facilitate 
the escape of foreign gases and the animal heat. Do not forget that straining 
every drop of milk through a fine muslin strainer is necessary prior to running 
into the vat In the morning, and immediately before the addition of the hot 
milk, it is necessary to skim off the cream and heat it with a portion of milk. 
This is returned to the vat and thoroughly stirred down. 

Adding the Color .—Color is added in sufficient quantities as to meet the demand 
of the market. The quantity at present averages about Soz. per lOOgalls., which 
is too much, as decomposition of the coloring matter is very liable to follow in 
the matured cheese, and is occasionally attributed to failure in ripening. I have 
often found the objectionable taste of annotto in matured cheese. Coloring of 
the purest form ought only to be used, and in order to guard against discolora¬ 
tion it must be diluted with water and thoroughly incorporated with the body 
of milk ; loz. of superior annotto added to OOgalls of milk at renneting 
temperature is considered a safe average. Such a quantity will impart to 
cheese a natural and inviting appearance. 

Renneting .—Milk is renneted when it has attained the proper degree of 
acidity as indicated by the rennet or alkaline test. Temperature depends upon 
many circumstances governing the nature of the milk. The quantity of rennet 
to be used is of much importance owing to its cheeking influence upon the acid 
and hardening property upon the curd. It is erroneous to think that by the 
addition of extra rennet to normal milk a gain in cheese-ripening will be 
obtained. Amongst eminent scientists an opinion exists that the action 
of rennet ceases after coagulation. Renneting sweet unripened milk would 
retard the desired fermentation, and therefore prolong the cheese-making 
process. The chief influences of rennet are to coagulate the casein and retain 
in this thickened albuminoid the valuable fat constituents. The liquid albumen 
and sugar principally escape from the curd and pass away in the expelled 
whey. The composition of a well-matured cheese will indicate the absence of 
the above milk constituents, the latter substance becoming converted into acid 
by the lactic ferment. Generally speaking, rennet ought to be added in such a 
quantity as to render coagulation for cutting in about forty minutes ; loz. to 
SOgalls. of milk is sufficient, and stirring should continue for five minutes after 
renneting. At the end of ten minutes a little cream will have risen on the 
surface of the milk ; stir this down with the finger, and afterwards cover the vat 
over with a clean cloth. Vibration of the vat during coagulation will cause 
loss in cheese. 

Coagulation .—The stage of coagulation for cutting receives by far too little 
attention from many checsemakers. It is this neglect which leads to the loss 
of casein and fat. Curd cut when too soft, with careless stirring, must result 
in the destruction of a percentage of the cubes, which means a loss of cheese. 
When the whey presents a milky appearance, instead of greenish, unskilful 
treatment of the curd has been principally the cause. By the use of the finger 
test a person can arrive at the proper stage of coagulation for cutting. 

Process of Cutting .—Cutting is accomplished by using the perpendicular 
knife first and working lengthwise, taking care not to overlap, but to keep 
the outer or inner blade Jin. from the line of the nearest cut. Attention to 
efficient cutting of the curd adhering to the vat and in entering the knife in 
a careful manner is very often neglected. Crossing is the next operation, and at 
this point a great deal of damage is often done. Enter the knife with handle 
slightly towards you, and resting against the opposite side of the vat, the right 
or left hand blade touching the corner end, cut steadily, and upon nearing your 
own side gradually slant the knife backwards, the bottom first coming into con¬ 
tact with the side of the vat. In this position cautiously draw up the knife 
out of the curd, and continue the process. Care is required not to have an 
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accumulation of cut curd around the exit of the knife. When this happens 
cut partly across in order to reconstruct the line. The horizontal knife is now 
used. Carefully enter, having the handle slanted from you, and cut from end 
to end, overlapping one half at each operation. Do not turn the knife at the 
ends of the vat, and before removing give an additional cut around the outside 
of the whole curd; so that any large pieces previously escaping will come 
under the knife. In cross-cutting enter the knife in a similar manner, push it 
to opposite side, and draw backwards slightly quicker than with perpendicular 
knife. Overlap as found necessary as to size of curd required. Do not re¬ 
move the knife until finished. Irregular cutting, like too soft curd, will cause 
loss in making, unequal cooking, and uneven ripening of cheese. It stands to 
reason that smaller cut curd will be more thoroughly cooked than larger cut, 
therefore drier and harder. In the larger cubes more whey will be retained, 
texture softer, and with a high scalding temperature a skin will be formed 
around the outside preventing the liberation of whey. In South Australia the 
majority of cheesemakcrs use the horizontal knife first, but to obtain regularity 
in size of cubes it is advisable to use the perpendicular knife first. 

a Stirring in Vat.— Finished cutting, the curd ought to be untouched for five 
minutes, followed by stirring with the hands for ten minutes. At the expiry 
of this time the curd will ha\e firmed sufficiently to permit the use of the rake 
without damaging the cubes. Careful and efficient stirring is necessary, 
keeping the entire curd in motion and preventing lumps in the corner and 
bottom of the vat. Stirring should be continued until the curd particles are 
cooked so dry that when a handful has been pressed for a few moments they 
will fall apart as the result of any slight disturbance. 

Scalding and Drawing off the Whey.—- Scalding is resorted to fifteen minutes 
after cutting. The heating should be effected gradually at the rate of about 
one degree for every four or five minutes, until 99° F. is reached. The action 
of the heat is to cause contraction of the curd, and thereby expel the whey. 
Curd is allowed to settle down until the test, indicates the proper development 
of a' id, when the whey is then run off and curd removed to the cooler. To 
experienced cheesemakcrs smell and taste of whey is taken as a guide to 
maturity of curd in the vat. After the wdicy is drawn off' the curd should be 
kept in the cooler at a temperature above 94° F. If it becomes colder than 94 u 
previous to matting the development of acid will be hindered, and an excess of 
moisture will be retained during the matting process. The presence of such 
extra moisture in the curd at this stage will leave the cheese with a weak, pasty, 
or billowy body, according to the degree of acid development permitted. 

Stirring in Cooler .—Stirring is continued until whey has sufficiently drained, 
and the air allowed to permeate throughout the curd. The oxygen of the air 
exerts a check upon the acid, and the escape of gases is permitted. I am of 
opinion that a change in fermentation at this period takes place. Provision 
against cold draughts of air should have strict attention; as before stated, injury 
is caused by a fall of temperature at this important stage. The average time 
for stirring is seven minutes. 

Matting .—The loose curd is piled into a corner, well covered, and allowed to 
mat. Close matting and packing is beneficial only when the curd is sufficiently 
dry and when aeration is provided for. At the end of one half-hour the curd is 
cut into square blocks, and is piled up one upon the other and covered. At, the 
end of another half-hour a test for acidity is made with the hot iron. If fine silky 
threads of fully lin. long are obtained the curd is ready for milling. At this 
stage the curd should feel mellow, velvety, and slippy, and show a texture of 
passing from the flaky or leafy into the stringy and fibrous. Were we to find 
the threads drawing under l Jin. turn the blocks again and cover. Continue 
testing a* intervals until acid has fully developed. If too moist or soft the curd 
should be cut or ground at an earlier stage, and hand-stirred until dry enough 
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before the addition of salt. Hand-stirring for a short time should always pre¬ 
cede the salting. Putting weights on the blocks in the cooler is found 
beneficial. 

Salting .—The action of salt is to retard acidity and preserve the cheese. The 
quantity of salt to be used varies according to the dry or wet condition of the 
curd and richness of the milk. With rich milk and moist curd salt at the rate 
2J per cent.; opposite conditions, fully 2 per cent. Immediately after the addition 
of salt the pieces of curd become harsh and gritty on the surface. With 
stirring ten minutes and piling up for another ten minutes the harshness gives 
place to a mellow condition. Stirring is continued for a short time longer, 
when the temperature of the curd is about 75 r F. 

The purest form of salt must only be used. 

Pressing .—By means of the hands the curd is pressed tightly into the hoops. 
In each hoop there ought to be a rough cloth previously wrung out of slightly- 
warmed water. Cheese is now put into press and pressure gently applied, the 
weight of the screw being sufficient. Many a good cheese is destroyed by 
over-pressure in the first stage. By gradually increasing, at the end of two 
hours high power is put on. In the evening cheese is taken out, turned, and 
damp fresh cloth applied. Next morning remove cheese, bathe in water of 
120° F. for one minute, and return to press in fine cloth. Put on slight pressure 
at commencement for a short time, followed by full pressure. By bathing in 
hot water a fine tough skin is formed around the cheese. When found con¬ 
venient press for an additional night. 

Ripening .—Ripening of cheese means a changing of the insoluble consti¬ 
tuents, viz., casein into soluble albuminoid bodies. New cheese is very 
indigestible; the casein has not had sufficient time for the bacteria to render it 
soluble. In the curing-room the temperature 4 is concerned with the period of 
maturity of the cheese. A high temperature is favorable to speedy fermenta¬ 
tion and fast ripening; a low temperature is detrimental to ferments—therefore 
slow ripening. When rooms are not rcfiigerated in the hot summer months or 
without a cool situation a great deal of the cheese fat is melted down and lost 
on the shelves and floor of the room, leaving a hard unmarketable cheese. It 
is necessary to have a hygrometer in every ripening-room to ascertain the 
humidity of the air. Moisture acts as a preventive to cracking of the cheese. 
Spraying the floor with water when the air is too dry is recommended. For 
green cheese a good average temperature is 61° F., falling to 60° F. as ripening 
proceeds. Thermometers should be thoroughly accurate, as 1° wrong in the 
making of choose is very often injurious. I have tested two thermometers over 
2° too high and one too low. Turning cheese daily until sufficiently firm is 
required by every maker, afterwards twice a week until removed from the 
ripening-room. Sizes of cheese preferred in the town market at present are 
121bs. and 251bs. 

Analysis of Cheddar Cheese and Whey (VoelckerJ. 

Avoraqv at Eleven Six Whey, 

Six Analyse*. Months Old Months Old. per cent 


Water. 34‘GO 3032 33*92 93 31 

Fat . 31*03 36*53 33*15 0*10 

Casein. 27*00 28*18 28*12 0*27 

Sugar acid extractions . 2*94 1*66 0*9G 6*85 

Salt. 1*04 1*66 1-15 — 

Ash. 2*79 2*76 2*70 0*47 


100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 


The loss by shrinkage in Cheddar cheese averages about 8 per cent. Fol¬ 
lowing is given a copy of cheese record. By filling in the record a knowledge 
would be obtained of the conditions under which good or bad cheese is made. 
Many mistakes would be rectified were this carried into effect- 
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Treatment of Fast Milk as compared with Normal Milk .—As fast milk has 
often to be dealt with it will be of value to enumerate the treatment through¬ 
out the making, and give reasons for the same. The aim of the maker is to 
check the acidity, and, if possible, have an advance upon it. Sweet unripened 
milk will necessitate opposite treatment in many respects. Development of 
more acid in the milk will overcome the difficulty. 


Process. 

1. Rennet at two degrees higher 

than the usual rennoting tem¬ 
perature, and add Jo/, more 
rennet to the lOOgalls. of milk 

2. Cut eurd a little soft and de¬ 

cidedly smaller 

3. liaise the cooking temperature 

speedily and 2° higher 101° 

4. Run off a portion of whey dur¬ 

ing cooking 

5. Run off whey sooner . 

6. Stir a little longer in cooler .. j 

7 When still too acid wash in 1 
cooler with water at 102 F. f 


Reason. 


S Mill and salt quicker . 

0 When practicable ripen cheese 
at a tempeiature under f*0 F. 


To bring about speedy coagulation. 

To enable moisture to become more 
thoroughly expelled. 

To promote rapid contraction of the cubes. 

To decrease the acid and retard its further 
formation. 

To prevent over-cooking. 

To admit the escape of moisture, and allow 
the air to exert its beneficial influences 

J To wash out the excess of acid. 

j To put an instant check upon acid develop- 
♦ ment. 

( To render ripening slower, and aid in pre- 
f venting hardness and dryness. 


Cheese Faults and Causes .— 
Discoloration . 

IhttemeRs . 

Decomposition . 

Heaving. 

Soft and shapeless cheese .. . 

Crumbly. 

Holey . 

Dry, hard, and cracking . 


Principally found in cheese made upon the 
acid system, caused by too sweet curd 
! and excess of whey. Ripening milk arti- 
’ ficinlly and working into the Cheddai 
system generally overcomes the difficulty. 
t High coloring inertases discoloration. 

/ Very often follows when curd settles too 
J long in the vat, and when the milk is off 
j boggy land. Quick fall of temperature 
\ in curd when first put into cooler. 
f Too sweet cheese and check upon ripening. 

| Rad coloring matter, and salt. Impure 
J milk, a* colostrum Insanitary condition 
] of making and ripening room. Throwing 
j water on curd to reduce the temperature. 
L Salting curd in a matted condition, 
i Ripening cheese too soon and at too high a 
S rate. Hooping curd at too high a tom- 
I perature and oyer-pressure at eoramenee- 
\ ment. 

{ High temperature of ripening-room at first 
stage 1 of ripening. 

Weak curd, produced by ordinary treat¬ 
ment of milk off limy and boggy soils, 
i Finely cut curd of a dry nature put into 
! press at too low a temperature and in- 
( sufficiently pressed 

! Uncleanliness and want of aeration of milk. 
Not stirring the hot curd in coolei 
sufficiently. Too quick and uneven 
pressing at too high a temperature. 

! Excess of rennet and renneted at too high a 
temperature. Inattention to cutting and 
scalding. Stirring too dry in cooler at 
first stage. Excess of acid and fast 
ripening of cheese, 
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Procww. 

Patchiness and uneven ripening .. 


Too much whey in cheese 


Reason. 

{ Irregular cutting, heating, and stirring 
in vat and cooler. By not using the 
McPherson mill. Careless salting and 
hooping matted curd. 

/ Moist curd, insufficiently stirred in cooler, 
J or water at a low temperature thrown on 
l curd when taken out of vat, low salting, 
\ too hard pressing at the first stages. 


It is a matter of difficulty to give accurate causes for many cheese faults, as 
similar conditions influence different changes. It would be of advantage to 
cheesemakers to carry out experiments without seriously endangering the cheese, 
and note the full working in the cheese-making record. 

Points of a good Cheddar : 1. Flavor high and mild, full, nutty, and clean. 
2. Color natural and even, free from discoloration. 3. Cut clean and not waste. 
4. Not leathery or mealy. 5. Smooth surface, fine skin, and even in shape. 

Mould *.—Cheddars which grow white or yellow moulds generally contain 
too much whey. Blue mould is an indication of well-ripened cheese. 

American or A rid System —As in Canadian Cheddar cheese making the same 
remarks may apply to the acid system, but insufficient acid is allowed to develop, 
and the curd is hooped in a loose and unavoidable moist condition. 


FARM NOTES. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry 

By W. Lowbie, M.A, B.Sc., Principal Agricultural College, 
Roseworthy, South Australia. 

During the past month wc have been using the horse hoe on wheat or peas 
as often as the weather permitted, and we will continue the work for some days 
next month. The horse hoc, as adapted for the hoeing of such crops as wheat, 
is as yet very rare in the colony. Forms of hoes which take the space between 
two rows of plants only are numerous enough for work on such crops as pota¬ 
toes or mangolds, but hoes suitable for the hoeing of, say, wheat drilled 8in. 
between the rows are rare indeed. There are some cultivators in the market 
which take the full width of the seed drill, and can be adjusted to work as 
many rows at once as the drill has sown, provided the distance between any 
two rows is considerable and the drilling has been straight, but as they 
have no steerage apparatus with which to counteract the deflections or wobbling 
of even the steadiest horses, they cannot be safely worked with the hoes or 
tines in any way close to the growing plants, and cannot be used, for 
example, in wheat or peas drilled at Sin. or lOin. between the rows. Now 
that drilling is so extensively practised it is likely that a demand will arise for 
steerage horse hoes, and implement makers and agents in the colony may find it 
worth their while to give attention to forms of this implement. It is not antici¬ 
pated that more than a fraction of our wheat area will ever be horse hoed, but 
several other crops should be invariably hoed, Ruch as peas, sorghum, &.c., 
and accordingly when the suitable implement is available there will he 
purchasers for it. It happens that the wheat reaches the period of its growth 
when it is fit for hoeing at a time of the year when in average seasons the 
land is too soft or water-logged to allow of horses being used on it. This will 
always interfere with the practice of horse hoeing here, for when a spell of 
weather comes when the land is dry enough to carry teams without damage 
the horse hoe is not sufficiently expeditious, and farmers are forced to harrow 
instead or to use both implements if available. The steerage horse hoe, as it 
now is made, is more effective in stirring the surface of the land and in killing 
weeds than the harrows, but the work is, of course, more costly, as a man and 
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a boy will horse hoe only ten to twelve acres a day with two horses. A good 
horse hoc like Garrett’s improved lever hoe is defective in some respects for 
South Australian conditions. The holds in which we have been working the 
hoe exhibits various textures of soils from light sand or light brashy limestone to 
clay loams or stiff claypans. When the hoes are given a “ pitch ” sufficient for 
the clay they go too deeply in the brush or sand and tend to bury the plants and 
when adjusted for these latter they fail to touch the baked clay surface. It is 
impracticable to stop and adjust as often as the land varies, and some simple 
means of regulating pressure on the hoes and altering the pitch while the 
machine is in work, similar, perhaps to the mechanism on the drills as now 
made, or even similar to the less complicated arrangement of the Massey-Harris 
cultivator would much increase the utility of the implement. Careful horse 
hoeing opens the surface and assists in the retention of moisture, helps to 
clean weeds, more especially such bottom weeds as dandelion, chickweed, and 
poppy, and gives renewed vigor to the crop. The operation can readily be 
done for Is. an acre or less, and the outlay is much more than refunded by 
increased crop. Harrowing is good, and as liorse-hoeing the whole crop is 
impracticable, though more beneficial, it is well to horse hoe as much as possible 
and rely on the harrows to take the remainder of the wheat area. It is only 
in the case of wheat that the difficulty arises ; spring and summer crops, suen 
as pease and sorghum, should be horse hoed. 

The season promises to be good for summer crops, and a portion of the 
fallows should be sown with sorghums, pie melon, maize, or Johnson grass. I 
do not think it desirable or good practice to crop more than a fraction of the 
fallows, for bare fallowng has everything in its favor in this colony. Here I 
would differ from our worthy editor, who in last month’s notos spoke of bare 
fallows as a “ delusion and a mockery/’ and argued that the experience gained 
in other countries should apply here. 1 am afraid our editor does not read his 
Old Testament carefully; otherwise he could not have overlooked the wise 
counsel of Job, “ Speak to the earth and it shall teach thee.” The experience 
of other countries is only of use in helping lo read more accurately the lessons 
which our soils and climatic conditions teach. Our practice has to conform to 
the conditions, and he will be unfortunate who adopts practice followed else¬ 
where and growls at the climate in that it is unsuccessful. The deficiency of 
moisture from which our great wheat-growing areas suffe r is reason enough in 
favor of fallowing bare a considerable area each year, and there are others not 
necessary for me now to enumerate. For the most favored areas the case is 
different. Fallow crops, I think, might 'be the rule there and bare fallow the 
exception. In Notes for September last year 1 indicated crops which, 1 think, 
may bo grown profitably as fallow crops in these districts, and will not repeat 
now. 

The season is proving most favorable for cleaning land, and every effort 
should be put forth to clean fallows thoroughly next month. A like chance 
may not occur again for many years. 

A Good Word for the Womenfolk. —Professor II. H. Dean, Ontario 
Dairy School, says: “ Men are naturally untidy, slovenly, and dirty in their 
habits. Women, on the other hand, are naturally cleanly and tidy; and if 
there is any man who is dean and tidy in his habits I will guarantee that in 
ninety-nine cases out of 100 he owes it to his mother, and not to his father. 

. . . Every cowshed ought to be whitewashed at least once a year. . . . 

There are enough men sitting around holding down chairs in the kitchen and 
getting in the way of the women to keep all the cowsheds in the country clean 
and to have them whitewashed once a year. All the mangers and stalls should 
be whitewashed three or four times a year.” 
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GRAFTING FRUIT TREES. 

A LESSON FOR BEGINNERS. 

By Georgs Quinn. 

Anyone who has visited orchards in various parts of this colony cannot fail 
to note the immense numbers of useless varieties of fruit trees found in them. 
One is led to believe the presence of these to be largely due to a want of 
knowledge on the part of the owners of the simple forms of grafting. Owners 
of pretty large orchards have frequently informed me they had been compelled 
to engage a gardener living many miles distant to insert a few grafts, and after 
incurring this expense the lack of skilled treatment afterwards had practically 
rendered the whole work valueless. 

Grafting maybe described as the operation of inserting a scion--a twig 
comprising one or more buds—into a stock, which possesses or consists entirely 
of a root system ready and capable for absorbing moisture and nourishment. 

The scion is usually, but not always, inserted into an incision made in the 
wood. The chief object of grafting is to change an undesirable variety into 
one that is more valuable for the purpose in view. By means of grafting a 
return can be obtained in a lesser time than would be possible by planting a 
young tree. It is superior to a seedling in that a graft reproduces all the 
characteristics of the parent tree. With the exception of a cutting, it is the 
only known method by which an exact counterpart of the original plant can be 
obtained with certainty. It also enables the grower to increase or diminish the 
robustness of growth by using stocks suitable for either purpose. By grafting 
scions from them upon older stocks seedlings may be fruited, and thus tested 
much quicker than otherwise, and by the selection of certain resistant stocks 
the injuries of various insect pests may be avoided. 

There are many methods of grafting and endless modifications of these, but 
the cardinal principle to be observed is the same in all. To effect a union of 
scion and stock the sap carrying layers of tissue—technically known as the 
cambium layers, which are located just beneath the bark—must be pressed in 
close contact to the exclusion of the air and all other substances. 

It is not essential that these layers should meet exactly all the way around 
the cut surfaces of both scion and stock, but it should be carefully observed 
that the greater area of cambium on each which can be brought in contact the 
more certain and rapid will be the complete fusion of the tissues of stock and 
scion. It is the observance of this general principle which has caused so 
many methods to be devised for adjusting the scions and stocks, for experience 
has taught that it is only in these cambium layers that union takes place. The 
woody fibres do not unite. It is important to note this, as the presence of a 
dead or inert substance within «the heartwood of a tree, even when the wounds 
of grafting have healed to all outward appearances, is certainly a source of 
weakness and menace to the stability of the trees. With a knowledge of this 
the operator should always select that form of graftage which does not leave a 
large quantity of this inert matter attached to the scion, or wound the stock 
unnecessarily in making the incision to hold the scion. The scions should 
consist of growths of the previous year. They must be well ripened and fibrous, 
not brittle and pithy. To avoid the latter defect the few buds at the top of the 
shoot should be discarded. The scions must be cut in the winter, or before 
the buds swell in spring. Only scions from trees known to be good regular 

croppers should be used. The scions are preserved best if buried in moist_ 

not sodden-sand, in a cool fhady place, as it is desirable to retain them in a 
dormant state. 
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The stocks may be roots, young plants, or old trees. These are not pre- 
pared in any way until the time arrives for manipulating them and inserting 
the scions. By this it is intended that roots shall not be dug or tops cut oft* 
trees until they are to be worked. Root-grafting (as shown in Plate I.) is 
usually performed while the stock and scion are still dormant in late winter. 
Grafts made above ground are completed, as a rule, in early spring, just when the 
sap starts to move in the trees (these arc represented by Plates II., III., and 
IV.) Bark grafts can only be inserted when the sap is sufficiently abundant to 
permit the bark and wood separating readily, as is required in budding, or bud- 
grafting. Plate V. illustrates this section. 

Grafting, as dealt with in this article, is usually applied to the propagation or 
renovation of apple, pear, plum, and olive trees. Stone fruits arc invariably 
budded, although the methods described herein may be safely used on them 
when absolutely necessary. Citrus fruits are also bud-grafted. 

Excepting in the case of quince stocks when used for dwarfing pears, it is 
always advisable to work each sort upon stocks of its own kind, viz., plum on 
plum, pear on pear, and apple on apple. 

To exclude the dry atmosphere and all foreign substances from the point of 
union or contact of cambium layers, and prevent the drying up of the sap at 
this section, a coating of some adhesive substance is necessary upon all grafts 
made above ground. A rude grafting wax or paste can be made of two parts 
clay, one part cow manure, and a little hair. The former ingredients are 
pulverised and worked into a plastic condition by the addition of water, the 
hair being finally incorporated. A thick coating of this will give fair results if 
only one or two trees are to be grafted, but in commercial woik it is now dis¬ 
carded and replaced by waxes, which are less bulky, less liable to crack or be 
washed off, and more readily manipulated. The waxes are chiefly composed of 
resin, beeswax, and tallow. The following is an approved compound ;—Resin, 
31bs.; beeswax, 2lbs.; tallow, 1 Jibs.; turpentine, 4ozs. These ingredients are 
broken into fine particles, melted together over a fire, the turpentine added 
afterwards, and are then ready for use, but care must be exercised in applying 
hot waxes to the tender bark of a bark-grafted stock, such as the olive. For 
this reason some of the alcoholic waxes arc preferable on soft bark. Lefort’s 
liquid grafting wax is given here as in Professor Bailey’s book:—Resin, lib.; 
beef tallow, loz.; dissolve over fire, and when dissolved remove from fire and 
add 8ozs. alcohol. Keep in close-stoppered bottles or tins. 

When waxes are applied hot a brush is used, but when bandages are applied 
to small stocks the bandages or cotton wicks are saturated in the hot wax and 
wrapped on, remaining in its position without a tie. The ball of wick cotton 
may bo put in the hot wax and saturated prior to being used, or the narrow 
strips of calico can be wound around a stick and thrust into the liquid wax in 
a similar manner and be unwound as required. The tools used for the work, 
of course, are variable. Besides a saw, a good broad chisel, and a mallet for 
large cleft grafts, a strong sharp pruning knife will do for the purposes of 
cutting scions and making incisions in all small stocks. 

Explanations of the Plates. 

Plate I.—Fig. 1 shows the prepared stock and scion, the former consisting 
of a piece of root about 4in. long and the thickness of a pen handle. Above 
it stands the scion, a piece of twig about Gin. or Bin. long. These arc desirable 
lengths. The top of the root (stock) and base of the scion are cut oft obliquely, 
showing a section which may be from fin. to lJin. long. About ono-third of 
the length—from the top of this section in the stock—a downwards slit is made, 
and a corresponding slit made the same distance from the base of the section 
on the scion. When the two oblique sections are placed together as dopicted 
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in out illustration, the tongue of the stock will slip into the slit of scion, and 
vice versd . This is called a whip and tongue graft. A very firm mutual grip 
is thus obtained. This method is usually adopted when rootstock and scion are 
approximately of the same size, although this is not necessary if the sap layers 
on stock and scion meet for a fair distance along one side. 

The junction is then bound around as, shown in Fig. 2, with candlewick or 
calico strips, or other material that will rot away pretty quickly, no waxing being 
necessary as the grafts will be deeply buried in the soil. 



Platk I.— Two Forms of Root Grafting. 

Fig. 3 represents another method of root-grafting, the stock and scion being 
ready for adjustment. This method is used when there is a greater difference 
between the sizes of the root stock and scion. It is a very economical process 
using up many small roots; in fact, pieces of roots no larger than our illustra¬ 
tion can be utilised. 

The top of the root is cut wedge shape, and a shallow upward sloping 
incision made in the side of the scion, just above the base; into this the root- 
wedge is thrust, as shown in Fig. 4, care being taken to fit the sap layers on 
one side at least of the stock and scoin. 

The budding is done as in the other case. This latter method permits 
kinds inclined to root from the base of the scion to do so freely. The much- 
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prized Northern Spy apple roots strongly in this way. The grafted plants are 
inserted in the soil to the depth shown by dotted line A in our illustration. 
This only leaves one bud above ground, 

In actual practice the roots should be dug up, washed, and carried into a 
shed where there is a bench to work upon. They are then cut into suitable 
lengths, trimmed, and sorted into sizes. A sharp seccateur or keen-edged 
pruning knife should be used. Every precaution must be taken to keep the 
roots moist—wrapping in a wet bag being a simple method. 

Having the roots and scions prepared on the bench the operator joins them 
by the method explained, and ties the joined sections. 

The grafted stocks may be either planted out at once or kept for a while in 
damp loose sandy earth. If planted in nursery fashion the rows should be 
2ft. apart, and the plants from 9in. to I2in. distant in the rows. The solitary 
bud left above ground is alone permitted to grow to form the future tree. 

1 2 3 



Plate II.—Nvusbuy Gract. 


This is the method pursued to obtain blight-proof apple trees. The root 
and scion both are from a blight-proof kind—preferably Northern Spy—and 
after the resulting shoot has attained a sufficient thickness a bud of the variety 
desired is inserted, not nearer than 6in» to the surface of the soil. This 
height for budding is advocated to prevent adventitious roots being sent out by 
the budded variety, which is, most likely, not blight-proof. With the exception 
of the propagation of apple trees root-grafting is not used to any extent in 
South Australia. 

Plate II. represents a graft used upon small stocks. It is a whip and 
tongue method, made as described formerly, and adjusted so that the cambium 
layers meet only upon one edge, the remainder of the stock being sloped off to 
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assist in making a less ugly joint when healing. This is shown in Figs. I and 
2. Fig. 3 shows the joint closely wrapped in waxed cotton wick to exclude 
dry air, &c. This graft is applicable to young shoots on old trees after being 
cut back a season, or upon young nursery stock, say up to two years* growth. 
It is made at any required height above ground, and effects a good union. 

Plate III. shows a form of graft age known as a split or cleft graft, with a 
single scion. It is applied to stocks of about lin. in diameter. Fig. 1 shows 
this scion prepared for insertion into the split in the stock. Fig. 2. depicts the 
stock as seen from the side opposite to the scion, and the ugly, dangerous split 
can be readily observed. This stock is also sloped to facilitate the healing 
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Plate III —Sflit ou Cleft Graft 


process. Fig 3. shows the scion inserted ready for tying. It can be seen how 
the barks of stock and scion are"fitted. Fig. 4. represents the stock and scion 
fitted and tied with a waxed band. It is not a very desirable form, as the split 
never properly heals, though it may be overgrown. 

Plate IV. represents the split or cleft graft as commonly applied to large 
old stocks. Fig 1 shows the stock us split and held open with a chisel until 
the scions are inserted. After the split is mado, should its edges be bruised 
or jagged, they must be carefully trimmed and smoothed with a sharp knife. 
Figs. 2 and 3 show the scion with the outward (bark) edge and the inner wedge- 
shaped section respectively. In Fig. 2 it will be seen that a bud is located just at 
the point where the section begins. Behind this bud a shoulder is made, which 
rests upon the horizontal surface of the stock when inserted in the cleft. When the 
scions arc at\justed into position, the wedge or chisel is withdrawn, and the stock 
closes back and clamps the scions firmly. They are then tied, and the whole 
cut surface from the lowest point of the cleft section on the stock upwards is 
Carefully waxed to exclude dry air, moisture, and germs of decay. A good 
number of scions may be inserted in this manner around a large stock, but the 
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method of split-grafting is not conducive to the best health of the tree for the 
reasons advanced in respect to the last-named modification of it, as applied to 
young stocks; in fact, in the case of a large tree stock the defects are more 
aggravated, and the chances of a complete healing much reduced. 

Plate V. depicts a form of bark-grafting. Fig. 1 illustrates a large stock 
with an incision made in the bark ready for the insertion of the scion, which is 
shown (Fig. 2). It will be seen that this scion is cut with a horizontal section 
through three-fourths of the diameter. From this point the cut is sloped away 
to nothing at the lowest point. From the opposite side—that is, the bark side 
—a downward cut is made which makes a wedge point to the scion. A bud is 
located about half way down this reduced portion. 


1 2 3 i 



Plate IV. —Split ok Cleft Gkaft. 


When the scion is pushed down into the incision made in the bark of the 
stock the shoulder rests upon the horizontal surface of the stock, and the bud 
upon the reduced section is about an inch below, merely projecting into the 
incision. The reason why the point of the scion is made wedge-shaped is 
because it may be pushed down into the incised stock without the bark from 
the base of the scion being bruised or crumpled back. This wedge-shaped 
point also facilitates the operation. The reason why the bud is embedded in 
the incision in the bark of the stock is an assurance against the work and 
season being lost should the top of the scion be broken away. If this does not 
occur the embedded bud remains dormant. After the scions are inserted a 
string binding is passed around them to secure them in position, and wax is 
painted over the whole surface operated upon, as in the case of cleft-grafting. 
Fig. 3 illustrate this when completed. 

Bark-grafting has many advantages over the cleft-grafting. It docs not 
injure the stock so permanently, and makes a better union, a greater number 
of scions oan be inserted around a large stock, and the results may be seen 
sooner. It is performed a little later than the other methods, and can only be 
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done when the bark of the stock lifts readily from the wood—that is, when the 
sap is in active motion. 

The after-care of the grafts is an important matter, and I will take them in 
serial rotation. Root grafts will require no loosening of the ties, but all the 
buds, excepting the top one, should be suppressed. If it is intended to shape 
the trees in the nursery rows, when this shoot attains a height of 18in. it 
should be cut back to 12in., and a number of shoots to form the main arms of 
the tree will grow out. If the tree is to be budded—as in the formation of 
blight-proof apples—allow the shoot to grow straight up, and in the proper 
season insert a bud at a desired height—not less than 6in. from the ground— 
of the kind required. 

The graft illustrated in Plate II. should retain its bandage closely for several 
months. All shoots below the union should be suppressed. 

1 2 3 



Vla'im V.—Bark Oka ft Avplted to Lahok Stocks. 


The cleft graft in Plate III. requires more careful attention to the binding, 
owing to the wounds being more severe and taking longer to heal; in fact, the 
sections near the union should be kept waxed or closely bound until the 
wounds are healed over completely. 

In Plate IV. the cleft graft upon an old or large stock requires still more 
careful and lengthy attention. All shoots below the union should be removed 
as soon at seen, and each winter for several years a fresh coat of wax should be 
painted over the wounded surface. Should more than four scions grow upon a 
large stock they should be reduced to this number, and as they grow and 
swelling touch each other at the base an incision made where they touch and 
waxed over often causes fusion into one stem. Grafts set on old large stocks 
should be supported when they begin to grow by tying them to a bamboo or stake 
fastened straight up along the stock and projecting beyond the graft a foot or 
more. There is no need to untie the binding strings; they decay soon enough. 

All the remarks applying to the after-treatment of the cleft graft apply to 
the bark graft also. 
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PRUNING CITRUS TREES. 

By George Qfixn. 

I am frequently asked by correspondents and others for a given rule to follow 
in the formation and pruning of citrus trees. 

There may be many methods of priming citrus, but it is rarely indeed one 
meets with two growers who will agree upon a system ; very many more will be 
found to acquiesce quietly in the policy of “ letting them alone.” 

Fairly good results are even obtained by those growers, but 1 am disposed to 
think their methods are far from being the most desirable. 

The citrus family—I refer here more particularly to the orange and lemon 
trees—appear naturally to take the form of an arborescent shrub rather than 
that of a tree with a clearly defined trunk. Unlike those trees that naturally 



Plate I 


form single stems which stand exposed to the sunshine and weather effects, 
the citrus trees do not shed scaling bark such as that which clings and affords 
protection from the elements to the limbs of nearly all trees of erect growth. If 
left to themselves entirely they form pendulous branches, which not only shade 
the limbs and stems, but the ground for a considerable area around. 

The members of the family, under ordinary methods of cultivation or neglect, 
are surface rooting ; thus this shading habit is of great value in a hot climate 
in keeping the ground cool. 

Whether these premises are truly scientific or not is, no doubt, open to argu¬ 
ment, but as I have noted the methods advocated here—-based on the assumption 
that they are correct—in long and successful use in various parts of Australia, 
it can be claimed that they are neither original or untried. 

The shaping of a citrus tree should begin in the nursery, but unfortunately 
in this colony they are usually allowed to grow untouched. When a vigorous 
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growth from the bud takes place, say, to a foot and a half in length, it should 
be shortened back to induce branching; if it branches at a foot from the bud 
joint without topping so well and good. 

When branches start, three making equal angles from the stem should be 
selected and encouraged, not, as in the ease of deciduous fruits, by the removal 
of all others, but simply by pinching the points out of any rivals if necessary, 
but often such precautions are not required. 

In Plate I. I have photographed a young orange tree about 4ft. 6in. high, 
a fairly good type of a tree planted out two years from the nursery. It will be 
seen that it has branched out about lOin. from the ground. Three main 
branches are formed and a number of weaker ones; the tree has had no prun¬ 
ing beyond removing an occasional crossing shoot; the stem is well sheltered 
and the branches are spreading out nicely, forming a fair shade for the extending 



v j 1 Plate II. 

root system. At this stage no pruning is recommended beyond the removal 
bf omm shoots, vphich threaten to displace the main growth. Should any rank 
water shoots emerge and threaten to upset the balance of the tree they will he 
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cut clean away from the point of insertion. In all probability the next season 
this tree will produce a few fruits upon the lower and old branches, and as the 
fruits are borne upon the latest growth they will be near the points of the limbs 
on which they arc borne. 

Plate II. represents a lemon tree having come to the stage when fruits 
are borne. The lower branches have carried some fruits, and have in 
consequence been bent to the ground, and now that the fruits are nearly all 
removed are stiffened into the pendulous position. 

Immediately above these prostrate limbs are other branches, upon the laterals 
of which a great number of lemons are set (too small to be depicted in the 
photograph). As these develop they will occupy the place now occupied by 
the lowest branches, with the result that those lowest at present will either be 
lying on the soil or be propped in a tangled mass amongst those immediately 
above. 



Plate III. 

Plate III. shows how this can be avoided. The lower shoots from the 
bottom brances are removed. Tangled growths—carrying a good many young 
lemons, too—are also removed, space being left for the further development of 
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twigs and fruits. If Plate II. be again examined a number of vertical shoots 
will be seen growing from the horizontal branches. In cutting off a branch it 
is usually cut outside one of these erect shoots, thus controverting the 
pendulous habit to a useful degree. 

The remainder of these erect shoots are shortened back to Ann wood to 
induce them to branch later on into fruit carrying laterals. If any rank water 
growths threaten to outstrip all other shoots they are either suppressed entirely 
or shortened in. I prefer to suppress them excepting when they are required 
to balance the tree. 

It will be observed that this lemon treec has been allowed to branch about 
4 in. from the ground, but in the course of a few years I would suggest the two 
side limbs be removed and the tree poised upon a single stem, which is about 
18in high, but this will be done gradually as the crown of foliage is ’widened. 



Plate IV. 


Plate IV, is a photograph of an orange tree about 40 years old. It is 16ft. 
high and nearly 20ft. through the widest spread of the foliage. At 15in. from 
the ground it has formed three main branches, which have been allowed to 
branch again immediately. 
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Standing inside against the main stem one can see all the main and sub-main 
arms as clearly as one can see the ribs when beneath an umbrella, but the 
almost unbroken canopy of foliage which surrounds one on every side effectually 
breaks the burning rays of the summer’s sun. 

No water shoots are permitted to grow upon these internal arms, and ail the 
fruits are borne upon the twigs out in the full daylight. The foliage reaching 
within 2ft. of the ground for a radial distance of about 10ft. from the stem 
allows no burning sun-ray to fall upon the thin bark. 

All dead wood and twigs are cut out each season. The pruning away of 
living wood and thinning out of dense growths are performed in early spring. 
All large wounds made by saw cuts are smoothened with a sharp knife, and 
covered by paint or grafting wax immediately to prevent injuries by weather 
or disease and facilitate the healing of the wounds. A citrus tree trained as 
described herein is less liable to attacks of insect life for the simple reason that 
the dense internal shelter so necessary for most insect life is lacking. Should 
the pests obtain a hold, the work of spraying or otherwise treating them is 
rendered easier and more effective. As remarked in the early portion of this 
paper, these trees even when left entirely alone frame themselves into fairly 
shapely trees ; but the most crying neglect found in citrus groves in South 
Australia is the want of pruning away dead wood. “It takes too much time” 
is the ever ready reason, and so is allowed to go from a few dead twigs to an 
unsightly profitless mass, and from dead tips the canker spread# slowly but 
surely until the tree dies prematurely. 

I wish to place this matter of dead wood to any reader who may own citrus 
trees in this manner: It will take from five to seven years to bring young trees 
into good bearing. Yeiy little time would be required to keep this dead wood 
cut out if taken from the beginning and pruned out each season—■“ the better 
kept the easier” should he the motto. I venture to state if this matter he 
attended to it will in many instances add seven years longer of fruiting age to 
most citrus trees, which would compensate for time spent in its application. 
It also occupies space which should he filled with living shoots bearing fruits— 
at the top usually finest fruits are borne. The hard, dead twigs often prick or 
rub and thus ruin adjoining fruits. In the detailed matter of thinning out 
twigs it should be borne in mind that these trees pioduce fruit upon the current 
year’s growth, that is, the twig grows, blooms, and sets fruit .at once. It does 
not make shoots which develop fruit buds, which in turn, after a period of rest, 
open and set fruits, such as is done by the peach or apricot. 


THE VINEYARD. 

NOTES AND HINTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry .” 

By Arthur J. Perkins, Government Viticulturist. 

During the early portion of this month {he second ploughing should be ter¬ 
minated and the scarifiers set going. Wherever the soil has been cultivated 
well and thoroughly during the winter it will be unnecessary to send the 
scarifiers to any great depth, excepting where the growth of weeds is sufficiently 
luxuriant to render such a practice necessary. In general, deep cultivation 
given in spring or summer must he looked upon as injurious to plants; it 
brings about the destruction of the new root fibres that are lapidly being 
formed, in many cases weakening plants to a dangerous degree. Those, there¬ 
fore, who have neglected to avail themselves of the advantages of deep winter 
cultivation cannot now take advantage of it until the following season. The 
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spring and summer cultivation that should be initiated this month should con¬ 
sist of constant shallow scarifying, with the object of destroying weeds, 
levelling the soil and maintaining it loose and open. 

On an average September is probably the best month for grafting, and those 
who have kept any scions should set to work as soon as possible. Those who 
have no experience in the matter I would warn against the effects of deep 
grafting; never graft deeper than half an inch below the average level of the 
surrounding soil. Mound the soil over the graft, placing about an inch above 
the last bud of the scion. This practice readily protects the exposed tissues 
from desiccation and ensures the take of the graft. Never use grafting wax or 
clay ; it is altogether unnecessary for underground grafts. 

In most districts the vines will soon be budding, and growers should be on 
the look out for any return of cold weather and late frosts. Dense clouds of 
smoke will effectively protect the shoots of young vines from the effects of 
ordinary hoar-frosts. It is necessary, however, that the smoke be generated in 
sufficient abundance before the mercury of an exposed thermometer placed on 
a level with the shoots has sunk to freezing point, and that it be maintained for 
an hour or so after sunrise. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR SEPTEMBER. 

By Georgis Quinn, Inspector of Fruit. 

The favorable season has resulted in a great growth of weeds on most 
orchard lands. The time has now arrived for cross ploughing on a shallow 
furrow, taking care to turn these weeds under completely. As the month 
progresses in the earlier orchard districts it may be necessary to put the 
cultivator on to break the soil down into a state of fine tilth before the increas¬ 
ing power of sun-heat bakes the sods too hard. In impoverished orchards 
quickly soluble manures could be worked in now. Superphosphate, sulphate 
or muriate of potash, and sulphate of ammonia are types of these. From 31bs. 
to 6lbs. of the former, according to the size of the tree, will be a fair dressing. 
Sulphate of ammonia is used chiefly to restore the rich healthy green color to 
the foliage. It is a strong compound and should be sown very thinly. One 
pound would be enough to apply to the space covered by a pretty large tree. 
Of sulphate or muriate of potash 2lbs. per tree should be sufficient to make an 
appreciable difference. 

As newly-planted deciduous trees—that have been cut to a single stem—bud 
out they should he gone over carefully and disbudded to locate the shoots, 
which will ultimately be the main branches. With apricot and apple these 
buds should not be permitted to grow out too closely to each other along the 
stem, for when they attain large dimensions close grouping is a cause of 
weakness. 

The grafting of deciduous trees will he well under way. This is dealt with 
in a separate article. The planting of citrus trees will now be in progress 
These trees should he moved when about to start growing rather than after 
young shoots are put out. If large trees are moved and the soil shaken off 
accidentally the roots should be pruned with a sharp knife and the tops reduced 
very much after the manner of pruning deciduous trees. These trees always 
stand assured against collar rot if planted high up. On newly-trenched 
ground the mounds may be nearly a foot high, as the subsidence of soil will 
then leave the crown well above the surrounding surface. To any one about to 
plant citrus trees let me ask them to carefully test beforehand the natural 
drainage of the soil and consider the advisableness of artificial draining should 
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the natural outlets for water be imperfect. I take it my readers know how to 
set out the trees and the subsequent watering and staking where the latter is 
necessary. 

If a windbreak is not provided, either naturally or artificaliy, do not plant 
citrus trees. 

In the September issue of 1897 a list of varieties and an illustrated article 
on planting citrus trees was printed. 

For the treatment of fruit pests I wish to refer to my notes of last month. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLE-GROWING FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 

By Geokge Quinn. 

The sowing of cucumbers, melons of all sorts, marrows, pumpkins, trom¬ 
bones, and gourds will be general during this month. All of the members of 
this family of plants are extremely partial to thoroughly decomposed vegetable 
humus; consequently it is a good plan to bury deeply all the weeds of the 
garden beneath the ground intended for the future planting of melons. Well- 
rotted stable manure makes a good substitute, but it should be buried pretty 
deeply, so that the roots may be strong ere they come in contact with it; in 
other words, they should be in a fit condition to use the gross nourishment when 
they reach it. 

In shady situations sow small beds of radish, lettuce, and cress for salad 
purposes, and continue doing so each fortnight to maintain a supply. 

Stake up peas, and stir the soil between the rows. It is asserted that pinch¬ 
ing the points out of the broad bean plants will hasten the setting of pods. 

Transplant and thin out beets of various kinds. 

Make sowings of dwarf and runner beans. Soaking the seeds in hot (not 
boiling) water hastens the germination. A simple plan is to pour the hot water 
—just hot enough to forbid one holding a hand in it— over the beans, and 
allow them to soak two hours. Pour off the water, and permit the seed to dry 
for half an hour. This latter precaution prevents them peeling and dividing 
when being sown through the fingers. 

Always cover the seeds with about an inch of fi« e manure—not necessarily 
rotted; this does not cake, and allows an even sprouting to the germinated 
seeds. In mild situations cucumbers can be put out at the end of the month, 
but should be sheltered at night. 

Tomatoes will be planted out, and should be well sheltered for some weeks. 
An old kerosine tin split in halves lengthways in a diagonal manner, retaining 
the top on one and the bottom on the second half. This is placed to form a 
roof and two sides against the prevailing cold cutting winds. 

The planting of onions may be proceeded with, and sowings of pickling 
onions made very thickly to ensure the stunted sizes necessary. Wood ashes 
form a very desirable dressing for onion beds. Sucecssional sowings of tomatoes 
should be made in protected seedbeds. 

The ground should he stirred constantly between the rows of growing 
vegetables, working in quickly-dissolving manures as desired. 


Tympanitis. —This is called “bloat,” “blast,” “hoove,” “blown/ &c.\ 
and is caused by rapid development of gas in the stomach of horses, cows, 
Bheep, through eating ravenously of wheat, clover, or other food which ferments 
quickly. The remedy is to administer at once a tablespoonful of carbonate of 
soda in a pint of water to grown-up cattle or horses, and lesser quantities to 
smaller animals. 
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WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS. 

Amyton. —The weather for past six weeks has been all that could be desired, showers and 
sunshine alternating in quick succession ; the crops and pasture have made splendid growth ; 
rain from July 14 to August 24, over 3in. Fallowing general; stock improving in condition. 
With moderate rain next, two months at least a fair harvest is assured. 

Angar Plains —Rainfall for five w r eeks ending August 22, 2*02in. Crops looking fairly 
well, but require more rain. Fallowing about finished. Frosts have been severe. 

Angarton. - Every prospect of a good season. Seasonable showers during month, but sharp 
frosts have retarded the growth of vegetation. Feed plentiful, and stock in splendid condition. 

Balaklava —Since last report we have had nice soaking rains with bright sunny days and 
sharp frosts at night; The feed and wheat arc growing fast and looking well; some crops are 
coming out in head. Fallowing is diawing to a close. Aphis is beginning to make its 
appearance on the peach trees. 

Bordektown.- - We aro having frosts now, after such a heavy rainfall crops are looking 
healthy, but backward. We require some fine w r arm dry weather. An all-round heavy 
percentage of lambs is expected in the district; then* is pUnty of grass. 

Brink worth. —Rainfall for year to August 1, 10*81 in ; a little in advance of last year’s 
record. Feed and wheat are growing well; nice rams about middle of month. 

Carrieton. —Wo have been favored with splendid rains . feed and crops growing well, and 
if September turns out well there will be a fair harvest. 

Clarendon. —Splendid reason so far, hay crops and grass growing fast duiing the warm 
w r eather we have had Potatq-plantirig finished under favorable circumstances. 

Crystal Brook.— Crops looking fairly well, bu* a good downfall is needed. On most 
farrnB the drilled crops are far in ad\ mice of the others. [Nice soaking rains have fallen since 
this report was written.— Ed.] 

Pawson. —July and to August 27th very dry ; total rainfall, 1 lOin. Crops very little 
better than at same time last year, and without very favorable weather the haivest wdll be light. 
Owing to so much seed malting and to dry seeding crops are thin and weedy, and there is no 
prospect yet of a hav ciop. Pasture good, and stor k are able to make a good ]i\ing, but owing 
to nature of feed it will not stand much warm w rather. Permanent grasses are very thin and 
will take a long time to recover. 

Dowlingvillk.— Prospects still continue favorable, crops are making good growth, especially 
where drilled in, and the caily sown arc coming into oar. Feed is plentiful and stock in good 
condition. A large area is being fallowed 

Inkkrman —We have had four sharp frosts in succession, which have nipped the blade of 
a good deal of the more forward crops, which show the need for rain. 

Kapunda.— Crops look well, feed iB abundant, and stock in good condition. 

Mount Pleasant —Rainfall for July, 3*(>4in. Stock thriving, and season very favorable, 
though there has been lather too much rain round here for the crops, which are making no 
progress. Crops on Murray Flats looking splendid 

Mylor. —Green feed is looking well, but owing to heavy rains and cold weather the crops 
and vegetables make slow progress. Some of the pea crops look very well. 

Nantawarra. —Rainfall during month has been light, and severe frosts prevalent. Stock 
of all kinds in good condition, and some lambs sufficiently forward for market. 

Naracookte. —Every prospect of a good season. Crops looking well. 

Pine Forest. —Splendid rains during month. Wheat is making good progress, especially 
the early sown, and the season generally is one of the best experienced. Stock in good con¬ 
dition 

Port Elliot. —We are experiencing good growing weather, hut, with the exception of 
June, the winter has been somewhat dry. Only one severe frost has occurred, consequently 
feed has been fairly plentiful , 

Port Germein. —The month has been rather dry, and some of the early sown and luxuriant 
crops are showing the effects of the w eatlier. A good many crops aro now coming into ear, 
and a good fall of rain is wanted to force the crops on. 

Pyap.—C rops still looking healthy, notwithstanding the dry weather Rainfall for month 
ending August 1*5, 0 33in, Stock looking well, though feed is not too plentiful. 

Rkdhill. —Crops growing vigorously, especially those manured. Stock in good condition 
and glass plentiful. Several severe frosts lately, and rain is now needed. 

RichmanY Creek — Wes have had grand rains within the past few weeks — over 3in. for 
thi$ month to the 24th The majority of farmers are busy fallowing, and a good area is being 
prepared for next year’s crop. Feed is abundant and stock are doing -well, ciops making great 
progress, and t£e harvest prospects very promising. 

Saddle worth.—F allowing is being pushed on, the wet weather last month having delayed 
ploughing. The land has washed badly on some hillsides, particularly down scarifier and 
seed drill wheelmarks. The crops on land in good heart or where manured look well; stock 
in good order. Rainfall for August to 23rd, 1 050in. 
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8tan8BU1iy. —We are having very seasonable weather for the crops, which are looking well 
The grubs do not appear to be spreading so much now. 

Strathalbyn.-- Splendid rain in July, but dry in August, with severe frosts. Crops looking 
well, grass fairly good, and stock improving in condition. Kain is wanted. 

Woodride. —Fine rains during month, followed by warm days and frosty nights. Crops 
and grass are making good progress. The benefits of drilling in the seed are very marked. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE REPORT. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Company report:— August 31st, 1898. 

Favorable growing conditions continue throughout the agricultuiul and jiastoral districts. 
A couple of weeks of quite summery weather caused farineis to become a little anxi ms; but 
during the past few days very general refreshing rains have been experienced, and the pros¬ 
pects of the coming crop have consequently improved. Without being optimistic, one must 
recognise that conditions between this and harvest would have to be very unfavoiable to 
destroy altogether the season’s promise. Feed is everywhere abundant, dams and tanks over¬ 
flowing. 

In sympathy with the good outlook, business is better both in town and country. 

The breadstuff* market is dull, most of the millers having renewed their stocks when wheat 
values sot back to about 3s. 9d. some weeks ago, so that, although price is now lower, they 
are not inclined to operate. Holders, realising that the season promises to ho an abundant 
one, are much readier sellers than when the outlook was less certain and quotations higher. 
Price in this colony, howevei, is so much above Sydney and Melbourne that an export trade 
is impossible till our values approximate more closely those of the other colonies. Millers’ 
offal lines aro firmer, the exportation of some 300 tons of bran clearing a small surplus that was 
hearing down values. Forage lines very quiet, the plenteousness of growing feed in every 
direction accounting for this. 

A considerable run down m value of potatoes occurred, a result no doubt of the lessened 
consumption owing to abnormally high prices ruling, but within the past few days a heavy export 
order from Melbourne for the Philippine Islands, on account of the American Government, has 
brought about a recovery; quotations, however, are not likely to rule so high for the remainder 
of the season as they did a couple of months ago. Onions are scarce, and have steadily risen 
in price. 

In dairy produce lines the loading feature during August has been the very marked increase in 
supply of butter. Local demand, however, has expanded very considerably, and the Harrier 
silver fiel ’s have been operating freely on this market, so that good clearance has been effected. 
Values have cased down, and at the moment are sufficiently low to permit of exportation to 
Europe, which will doubtless be resumed within the coming month. Local demand and export 
trade kept cleared supplies of eggs, so that value was very well maintained until about ten days 
ago, when, in sympathy with intercolonial markets, price diupped about 2d., and this line also 
may be reckoned as huving nearly touched bottom Local cheese factories are busily at work 
ami sending forward ineteasing quantities, hut in ra'lier imma'ure condition, so that with the 
setting in of wanner weather we shall doubtless have to revert to more mature samples, obtain? 
able only by importation. Bacon, as wc anticipated, has improved in value owing to the 
scarcity of the live material. Honey io dull. Almonds, although unalteiod in price, are more 
saleable. Beeswax finds ready buyers 

Market Quotations of the Day. 

Wheat.—At Port Adelaide, dull at 3s. fid. to 3s. 7d. per bushel of 60lbs. 

Flour.—City brands, £10 to £10 10s.; eountry, quoted £9 5s to £10 per ton of 2,000lbs. 

Bran.—8d ; pollard, 9d. per bushel of 20lbs. 

Oats.—Local Algerian, 2s.; stout white, to 2s. 9d. to 2s. lOd.; imported, nominal, 3s. (id 
to 3s. 8d. per bushel of 40lbe, 

Barley. - Malting, 4s. 9d. to 5s. 3d. , feeding sorts, 2s. to 2s 4d. per bushel of oOlhs. 

Malt.—-Local, 9s. to 9s. fid. per bushel of 401bs. 

Chaff.—£2 12s. Cd. to £2 17s. fid. per ton of 2,2401bs., dumped, f.o.h. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes.—Mount Gatubiurs, £7 to £7 K)s.; Tasmanians, £9 per 2,240lbs. 

Onions.—£20 per 2,2401bs. 

Butter. — Creamery and factory prints, 8Jd. to 9}d.; daily and collectors’ lines, 6|d to 
7Jd. per pound. 

Cheese.— S.A. Factory, large to loaf, 9d. to lOd. per pound. 

Baoon.—Factory-cured sides, 8fcd. to 9d. ; farm lots, 7»Jd. to 8d. per pound. 

Hams. —S.A. factory, 8d. to lOd. per pound. 

Eggs.—Loose, 7^d.; in casks, f.o.h., 9d. per dozen. 

Lard.—“In bladders, Gd.; tins, od. per pound. 

Honey.—2Jd. to 2fd. for best extracted, in 60lb. tins; beeswax, Is. Id. per pound. 

Almonds. —Soft shells, 3Jd. ; kernels, 8Jd. to 9d. per pound. 

Gum.—Best clear wattle, 2Jd. per pound. 
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CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Wednesday, August 17. 

Present—Mr. F. E. 11. W. Krichautf (Chairman), Sir S. Davenport, Hon. 
A. W. Sandford, M.L.C., Messrs. S. Goode, M. Holtze, H. Kelly, J. Miller, 
M.P., T. B. Robson, and A. Molineux (Secretary). 

Manuring Potatoes. 

Mr. Robson called attention to article in August issue of Journal of 
Agriculture on fertilisers for potatoes, in which the mixing of nitrate of soda 
and superphosphate was recommended, whereas Professor Lowrie, in the 
same issue, stated these fertilisers should not be mixed. Muriate of potash was 
also recommended, though it was well known that it caused “ waxiness. 

The Secretary' said the mixing of the fertilisers mentioned was not recom¬ 
mended in the article in question; in fact there was no recommendation of any 
particular fertiliser. The results of the American trials where given, and in 
the table given it was simply shown what quantities of the various fertilisers 
on the market would supply the necessary ingredients. The nitrogen us 
manure would be used as a top dressing or applied separately from the super. 
In regard to muriate of potash, it was distinctly stated in the article that 
experiments as to the relative effects of the muriate and sulphate on the quality 
of the tubers were inconclusive. 

Sour sops (Oxalis cernua). 

Mr. Robson said he noticed the Secretary had stated, in reply to an inquiry, 
that if gaslime were applied amongst vines it would kill them. This was 
incorrect. He had heavily dressed patches of oxalis in his orchard with 
gaslime, putting it quite close to the vines and trees without injuring them. 
It did little good though, for the oxalis soon grew again as thickly as e\er. 

The Secretary said, notwithstanding Mr. Robson’s experience, he certainly 
would not advise anyone to apply any quantity of gaslime near his vines. It 
was well known to be highly dangerous to vegetation, and if sufficient were 
applied to get lid of the oxalis the vines would suffer. 

Mr. Miller referred to the spread of this weed in farming districts, and 
moved that the Branches he asked to report as to its prevalence in the different 
districts, and as to means by which it was introduced. He knew that in his 
own garden it had come in the soil round the roots of a lemon tree, and believed 
it was largely spread with fi uit trees and plants obtained from nurseries whore 
the weed was growing. 

Mr. Sandford said he had noticed it very thick in some gardens, whereas 
the grazing land adjoining was quite free. He thought it might be that the 
stock kept it down, but it was pointed out that it naturally got a hold more 
readily in cultivated ground, and that stock would only eat small quantities. 

Mr. Holtze said he found, after considerable experience, that the only way 
to get rid of the weed was to keep cutting it just below the surface, and so 
smother it by preventing the leaves from maturing. If the work was not kept 
up, the weeds would soon get ahead again. In regard to its distribution in 
soil from nurseries, growers should remove the earth from the roots of the 
trees and wash them, giving the tree a thorough soaking when planted. It 
would be far better for the tree, and the soil could be put in a corner where 
the growth of any weed could be readily noticed. 

It was stated by some members that putting pigs on to root up the plants 
only bad a temporary effect, as they failed to get out all the bulbs. 

Mr. Miller’s motion, that the Branches he asked to report on the matter, was 
carried. 
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Tagosaste. 

Mr. Hoi/jlze said he had for years been trying to get a quantity of seed of 
the true tagosaste (Cytisus palmensis) from the Canary Islands, and was pleased 
to say he had just received some. This plant was of a finer nature and much 
more valuable than the trce-lucern (Cytisus proliferus). 

The Secretary said he would have the seed sent out at once to a few 
selected districts for trial. 

Extracts and Translations. 

The Chairman read the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronomical Papers: — 

232. Does Bonemeal act as a good Phosphoric Acid Manure ? ifi a question which by Professor 
Dr. Julius Kuhn and Professor Heinrich is answered with “Yes ” They say that it had a 
considerable effect with rye in a sandy soil, and with pea-flowering plants. Kuhn further 
says that in using loolba. ot bonemeal phosphoric acid he had the same quantity ot giain, and a 
somewhat higher total produce than ho received from manuring with 2u01bs. of superphos- 
pbatic phosphoric acid. After this, he says further, the possibility of an excellent efficacious¬ 
ness from the phosphoric acid in the boneineal cannot be doubted any more, and it is of equal 
value to the phosphoric acid in Thomas phosphate; but on richer, heavier soils no such results 
can be expected. Superphosphate may there be preferable, and in cold sandy loam perhaps 
alone be considered. For summer cereals and other plants with a short life superphosphate 
should also be used on the best middling strong soil. On better sandy soils it is most economical 
to consider the price of both Thomas phosphate and bonemeal, calculating also upon the 
nitrogen in the latter, which runs fioni 2*9 pei cent to 3*70 per cent., befoie deciding which 
you will use. In consequence of those xemarks other tnals were made with bonemeal at the 
instance of Professors Maercker, Wagner, and Liechti, in Mecklenbuig. Four-rowtsd barley 
Mas sown lii a mild sandy loamy soil, consisting of 38*4 per cent, fino sand, 33*4 per cent, 
dust, and 12*2 per cent, of parts which could be separated by washing. Analysis showed 
0*086 per cent, of nitrogen, 0*046 per cent, of phosphoric acid, 0 14 per cent, of potash, and 
0*18 per cent, ot lime in this soil. After 240lbs. of kainit per acre had been given some time 
before, ihe land was divided into eleven blocks of 2 rods each. Two of these blocks, numbered 
1, received no other manuie. Two blocks, numbered 2, received 2lbs. 5o/,s. (l,250gi.) bone- 
meal. Two blocks, numbered 3, received 2lbs. 6ozs. (l,250gr.) Thomas phosphate. Two 
blocks, numbered 4, received 2lbs. oozs. bonemeal and 501 bs. of gypsum. Two blocks, num¬ 
bered 6, received ‘ribs. 6ozs. Thomas phosphate and dOlbs. of gypsum. One block, numbered 
6, received only 60lbs. of gypsum. The boneineal contained 18*06 percent, phosphoric acid 
and 4*08 percent nitrogen,and the Thomas phosphate 13 per cent, phosphoric acid. To com¬ 
pensate for the nitrogen m the bonemeal, the blocks w hich had received no bonemeal were treated 
with Hlbs. 9ozs. (6,250gr.) ot nitrate of soda, while all tbe others teceived only 91bs. loz. 
(6,oU0gr.). The results were that ou the two blocks 2 bonemeal alone gave actually less than 
the unmanured blocks by 3*76 per cent.; gypsum alone was 2*5 per cent, better; Thomas 
phosphate with gypsum, 24*2*3 per cent. ; bonemeal with gypsum, 27 per cent.; and Thomas 
phosphate alone, z6*75 per cent betfei. Gypsum was therefore quite ineffectual with Thomas 
phosphate, but opened up the phosphoric acid in the bonemeal, and made it more than equal to 
Thomas phosphate. Where, therefore, dissolving salts are m any soil the action of bonemeal 
can be very good, without them bad, and this seems the solution of the dissimilar results with 
bonemeal. 

233. Manuring Orange and other Trees. —Opinions are by no means unanimous. Under any 
circumstances a good neb compost should be useful. Most grower* of oranges and lemons 
think that they want vegetable compost more than any other trees; but the application of 
stable manure, unless it be well-rotted oowdung or the cooling manure from the pigsty, is 
condemned. Guano, boiling down lefuse, and even bonedust are likewise condemned by 
orange-groweis of note in New South Wales, who prefer mulching with forest leaves, or to 
use virgin soil or comport. In fuel, Mr. K. E. McIntosh, who had twenty years’ experience 
at the time, said some years ago that if the use of bonedust and guano be persisted in, it would 
ruin half the orange trees in ihe colony. When the trees should be yielding most they will 
die alter being so stimulated. With oranges, Dr. Wooldridge, in Southern California, had the 
best results by using a complete manure consisting of 20lbs. of nitrogen, 50lbs. of phosphoric 
acid, and 7dlbs. of potash, inasmuch as the leaves looked of a deeper color, the skin of the 
fruit was 22J per cent, less in thickness, and the sugar in the juice 37*6 per cent, higher than 
than where no manure had been given. Stable dung produced only fruit of poor quality, and 
the fruit manured with nitrogen alone was thick. The manuring of lemon trees in Florida 
was very successful with a manure containing 4 to 5 per cent, nitrogen, 4 to 6 per cent, 
phosphoric acid, and 12 to 13 per cent, of potash, which was applied in three portions m 
February, June, and November. To trees eight yens old he applied Bibs, sulphate of 
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ammonia, IGlbs. of Thomas phosphate, and Slbs. of muriate of potash. For oranges a little 
more Thomas phosphate and less nitrogen was used, but the same quantity of potash. [Here 
I should remark that ammonia and Thomas phosphate should not be used at the same time ; 
the former need only to be raked in, while the latter requires to bo ploughed in or worked in 
some inches deep I do not think, however, that quite as much manuring is required in South 
Australia, except tor veiy poor soils, as has been used in Florida. Last winter I applied to my 
orange trees libs, of kaimt, Mb*, of 'I homas phosphate, and ljlbs. of nitrate of soda, and to a 
large lemon tree lib. of kaimt, Mbs. of Thomas phosplmto, and 1 Jibs, of nitrate of soda. All of 
them are very healthy, and look much better than three others that received only half the 
quantity.] The effect produced bj the different feitilisers is as follows Potash causes sound 
and strong growth of wood, leaves, fruit, or seeds, and is said to give to the fruit a rich aroma 
and color. The soil may contain much pot at h in an insoluble state foi plant food; but, a9 you 
must not dig deeply near the fruit trees, the air cannot act as it otherwise might do in making 
this supply of potash soluble. You must therefore add potash, and this can be done in small 
gardens by means of fresh wood ashes, which contain from 6 per cent, to 10 per coni, of 
potash, but for orchards the potash salts should he used. For heavy soils, how’ever, a warn¬ 
ing has been given by Professor Barth against the use of kninit and other raw salts, especially 
for peach and apricot trees, which may actually die. But 1 have found a week solution of 
kainit (lib. in Igall. of water) did no harm to peach trees, and think it mitigated the effect of 
peach aphis and curl leaf. Still, it may he bettei to use about Mbs. of sulphate of potash or 
muriate of potash to 100 square metres. Potash is stated to he ari effectual remedy against the 
“ American blight ’’ or apple aphis, if sprinkled around the trees so far as the roots extend. 
Crude sulphur has alto been mentioned in the same connection. Phosphoric acid increases 
fiuitfulness, and about dibs, of bone dust, or 6lbs. of superphosphate, or 81 bs. of Thomas 
phosphate will supply enough ft r a 100 square metres of soil— say 500 grammes per 100 square 
metres. Nitrogen increases the size of the fruit, and for 100 square metres about 3 Jibs. may 
be found in 10Jibs, of sulphate of ammonia oi 22lbs. of nitrate of soda for very poor soil; but 
in South Australia probably half that, quantity is sufficient in most cases, arid too large a 
quantity of nitrogen might damage the trees. But the nitrogen can also be supplied in a 
cheaper way, which is sufo, and will not rob the trees if potash and phosphoric acid are also 
given in sufficient quantity. In Italy and Greece, amongst orange and olive trees and grape 
vines, vetches or broad beans are sown, and after the green beans have been picked the stalks 
are ploughed under as green manure. In Hessen Vieia villosa and rye arc ploughed under as 
nitrogenous manure for fruit trees. In Westphalia the blue perennial lupin has been planted 
around fruit trees by Baron v d. Boich, and the mere growth of them around them has 
seemingly supplied them with the necessary nitrogen for the poor calcareous soil upon which 
the trees were planted. Before the planting of the lupins the trees showed only ytllowdsh 
leaves, and plum trees had many dry tops of branches and no fruit. Afterwards, even these 
plum trees recovered and made young healthy wood wdtli dark green leaves. Lime, although 
no manure, is very necessary for most fruit trees. Apples and quinces require twice as much 
as pear trees. Plum, apricot, and peach trees, on receiving lime, produce not only finer fruit 
with more sugar, but they w ill not throw off so many young fruits at the time of the forma¬ 
tion of the woody envelopment of the kernels. Cherries and walnuts can only be relied on to 
reach a good age and remain healthy, wdth no gumming of the former, if they find either loose 
limoelone gravel in the subsoil or are lime d. 

Branch at Caltowie. 

The formation of a Branch of the Bureau at Caltowie was approved, with 
the following gentlemen as members :—Messrs. Lehmann, S. Amey, B. Walsh, 
P. O’Loghlin, A. McDonald, L. Graham, J. Neale, D. Wilson, G. Petatz, 
J. Potter, and J. Noonan. 

New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches:—Kadina, Messrs. R. C. Andrews, James Ward, and S Roberts; 
Pyap, Mr. J. Bowes; Port Pirie, Mr. A. Wilson ; Petersburg, Messrs. J. M. 
Cadzow and S. Bottrill; Lyndoch, Mr. W. McIntyre; Arthurton, Mr. J. W. 
Parker ; Holder, Mr. W. Watt; Albert, Messrs. W. Clark and F. J. Stephens; 
Strathalbyn, Messrs. G. Gooch and A. Tucker; Lipson, Messrs. James Brown 
and Charles Pro vis; Burra, Mr. R. M. Harvey. 

Reports by Branches. 

The Secretary reported receipt, since previous meeting, of sixty-three reports 
of Branch meetings 
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REPORTS BY BRANCHES. 

Arthurton, July 28. 

Present_Messrs. W. Short (Chairman),W H. Hawke, W. Smith, J. Pearson, 

M. Baidock, J. Koch, II Baldock, J. B. Rowe (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Visit to Homestead.-- This meeting was held at Mr. Pearson s residence, 
the outbuildings and garden being inspected. The former were of a substantial 
nature, of stone with iron roofs, and provision is made for conservation of water 
from roofs. The garden was in good order ; vegetables were looking very well, 
and promise to repay Mr. Pearson for liis labor. . 

Sri it Hoof —Mr. Koch reported that some time ago one oi his horses, 
when galloping in the paddock, trod on something that caused the hoof to split 
at the back up to the quick. This apparently grew together again and the 
horse has been worked since, but the foot has broken out above the hoof, and 
discharges freely. He had been poulticing it, but was now applying powdered 
bluestone to cut away the proud flesh. Mr. Baldock said he found a mixture 
of two parts flour to one of powdered bluestone the best remedy for anything 
of this sort. Members said it was most important that all foreign substance 
should be at once removed from any injury. 


Kobertstown, July 27. 

Present—Messrs. N. Westphalen (Chairman). A. Day, H. Rohde, J. E. 
Milde, F. Fielder, T. Hagley, J. Armstrong, and S. Carter (Hon. See.) 

Tree-planting. —The Hon. Secretary initiated a discussion on this subject, 
lie advocated planting eucalyptus round all the boundary fences, so that in 
time, when the present fences decayed, they would have live posts in their 
place. Plenty of tamarisk cuttings should be planted, as in time of drought 
they supply good quantities of fodder. The carob tree should also receive a 
good trial in this district, as it was a most valuable tree. They should make a 
practice of planting trees about the homestead, as not only did they beautify 
the place, but also tempered the winds in summer and winter, and afforded 
shelter for stock. The olive and fig will both grow here, and, as they are both 
useful and ornamental, they should be given a trial. The best live fence to 
grow was the African boxthorn, which docs well here. Mr. Day said he had 
a tree of tamarisk which was continually eaten by his cattle, which seemed 
very fond of it. 


Petersburg, July 30. 

Present— Messrs. It. Coclirane, (in the chair), W. Heithersay, D. O’Leary, 

J. Wilson (Hou. Sec.) and three visitors. 

Pests. _Mr. Sowerby tabled insects which were destroying his vegetables. 

They were in groat numbers, and destroyed the leaves by sucking the Bap. 
Other business of local importance only was transacted. 


Dawson, July 30. 

Present—Messrs. R. Renton (Chairman), S. Chapman, C. W. Dowden, A. 
J. Hooper, C. H. Meyers, A. F. Dempsey (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Sxeo Drill. —Mr. Stoneman reported that 255 acres had been drilled in 
with the Superior seed drill under his supervision, making a total of 520 acres 
put in with the drill under the control of the Branch. The crops drilled m 
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since the June rains are coming up well, but those put in early are very dis¬ 
appointing. Where the seed was put in deep it malted, but that sown close to 
the surface remained quite sound. Considerable discussion ensued on the 
question of the advantages of drilling in crops in this district with its uncertain 
rainfall and on the construction of the drill, in which the members are of opinion 
that there is room for a number of minor improvements. It was finally decided, 
to purchase the drill for the Branch. 

Binder Twine in Chafe. —Delegates were appointed to attend the annual 
Congress in Adelaide, and were instructed to urge the desirableness of adopt¬ 
ing some means of prohibiting the practice of cutting binder twine with the 
chaff. 

Pruning. — Mr. Meters stated that from report of a previous meeting it 
would appear that he advocated pruning fruit trees generally as soon as the 
fruit was off. This, however, was a mistake, as his remarks were only intended 
to refer to apricot trees. 


Morgan, July 30. 

Present—Messrs, J. Jackman (Chairman), C. F. W. Pfitzner, A. Stubing, 
ii. Windebank. J. Bruhn, G. Roediger, and J. Wishart (Hon. Bee.). 

Congress, —The Hon. Secretary was appointed to attend Congress, and to 
support proposal for fixing a standard weight for the bag of chaff, and to 
advocate measures to prevent the adulteration of fertilisers. 

Branch Show. —It was decided to inform the Bowhill Blanch that owing 
to past drought and lateness of the rain during the present season the members 
of this Branch cannot hope to have any exhibits for the proposed show in 
{September. 


Woodside, August 1. 

Present—Messrs. J. Hutchens (in chair), J. Cuthbertson, A. Pfeiffer, J. H. 
Snell, K. W. Kleinscbmidt, A. Lorimer, and G. F. Lauterbach (Hon. Sec.). 

Improvement of Dairy Cows. —Members were of opinion that if the 
Government were purchasing any more pure-bred bulls some Holsteins should 
be purchased, with a view to crossing them with the progeny of the Jersey 
bulls obtained last year. 


Lyndoch, June 29. 

Present—Messrs. H. Kennedy (Chairman), J. M. Sim, W. Rushall, jun., S. 
Sage, G. H. Hill, It. Ross, and J. Mitchell (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary reported that during the past year 
only five meetings were held, the average attendance being six out of a 
membership of ten. Five additional members had been appointed, and he 
hoped the meetings would be held more regularly in the future and be better 
attended. Messrs. II. Kennedy and J. Mitchell were re-elected Chairman and 
Hon. Secretary. A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. D. Nicholas for pro¬ 
viding room for meetings. 

Tobacco for Spraying Purposes. —Mr. Ross wished to know whether 
any cheap tobacco was obtainable for spraying purposes. [Yes; the Govern¬ 
ment Storekeeper, Port Adelaide, has waste tobacco for sale at 3d. per pound; 
lib. of this waste and lib. of soft soap will make 5galls. of strong wash, fatal 
to all aphides.— Gen. Sec.] 
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Vine-pkuning. —Mr. Sage offered to show any members who care to visit 
him how he pruned his vines. Generally vines should be pruned as follows : 
—Shiraz, leave as many rods as possible; Carbenet and Malbefc, prune with 
long rods and trellis where practicable; Muscatel and Mataro, short prune; 
Grenache, prune well back. Deep and thorough cultivation is necessary if a 
success is to be made of vine-growing. 


Norton’s Summit, July 16. 

Present—Messrs. J. Jennings (Chairman), J. Bishop, J. Cowling, Thomas 
Playford, C. W. Giles, J. Hank, J. Pellew, and W. 11. Osborne (Hon. Sec.) 

Codlin Moth. — l he Chairman read a paper giving his experience in the 
treatment of eodlin moth last season. He tried spraying, moth traps, bandages, 
etc. The tiaps were a complete failure, and more fruit was damaged in the 
trees in which these were hung than in any others. He caught over 6,000 
catei pillars in the bandages, and picked off over 13,000 infested fruits. He 
referred to the fact that Mr. Quinn, in his report on eodlin moth experiments 
at Marion, called the Williams’ Bon Chreturn pear the Bartlett, and thought it a 
mistake on his part to do this, as it was well known that the former was the 
correct name. A report from Nebraska, U.S. A., dealing with the eodlin moth, 
was read, and members considered the results given differed from usual reports 
of tin* results of treatment for eodlin moth in America. 


Mount Remarkable, July 28. 

Present—Messrs. H. B. Ewens (Chairman), A. Mitchell, W. Girdham, 
G. Yate, W. Lange, C E. Jorgensen, T. P. Yates, H. Humphris, T. White, 
C. E. Blieschke, and T. 11. Casley (Hon. Sec.). 

So he Shoulders. —Mr. Jorgensen read a paper on prevention of and 
remedy for sore shoulders. It was a great mistake on the part of the farmer 
to allow the horses’ shoulders to become soie, as they were easily prevented. 
A horse fie>h from a spell will sweat very much for the first few days’ work. 
In such cases every evening bathe the shoulders wdth lukewarm soapy water. 
It is also a good plan to bathe the shoulders with solution made by steeping 
chopped wattle bark in w^ator. After a few days the horses can be worked 
without any risk of soreness, provided the collars are clean and well padded. 
In the latter part of the season, w'hen the horses are not in such good condition, 
and the collars get hard, put on a false collar or a w r heat bag. If any signs 
of soreness appear, take out a little of the stuffing from the part of the collar 
in contact with the sore. 


Holder, July 30. 

Present—Messrs. F. Slater (Chairman), H. Blizard, J. Rossiter, J. Mitty, 
J. Maddocks, J. E. Trimming, E. Crocker, C. Anderson, G. Bennett, P. J. 
Brougham, J. J. Odgers (Hon. Sec ), and six visitors. 

Peas. — Mr. Blizard read extract from May Journal on the *• Cultivation of 
the Pea,” and a discussion followed. Yorkshire Hero was considered the best 
variety for this district. Members reported that the pea crops in this disirict 
have been destroyed by frost. 

Weed. —Mr. Bennett called attention to weed growing near his place. Mr. 
McIntosh said it was a species of Solanum, and he believed poisonous. 
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Baroota Whim, August 3. 

Present—Messrs. F. H. Flugge (Chairman), T. J. Simper, W. Bridson, A. 
Rancberg, and C. W. Hoskin (Hon. Sec.). 

Weather and Crops. —Crops and feed are looking healthy, but backward. 
Stock poor in condition, but healthy. Rainfall for year to July 31, 5 Jin 

Business. —Mostly formal business transacted. A discussion upon seed 
drills and binders took place, and members favored the use of both. 


Swan Beach, July 28. 

Present—Messrs. J. O. J. Kohnke (in the chair), L. Fidgc, F. Fischer, F. 
F. Brecht, E. Micke, B. Schwarz, P. A. Beck (Hon. Sec ), and two visitors. 

Flinty Wheats. — A discussion took place in reference to note in Journal 
of Agriculture and Industry for July of relative prices of soft and flinty 
wheats in the London market, and it was decided to endeavor to obtain two 
bags of seed of each of the following wheats—Red Fife, Blount’s Latnbiigg, 
Duluth, and Manitoba—for members of the Branch iu time for trial next 
season. 

Attendance. —Attention was drawn to non-attendance of certain members, 
and it was resolved to enforce the rule that members absent from three con¬ 
secutive meetings without reasonable excuse be struck off the roll. 


Mundoora, July 29. 

Present—Messrs. J. Blake (Chairman), G. Ilaines, J. J. Vanstone, N. J. 
Francis, W. J. Shearer, and A. E. Gardiner (Hon. Sec.). 

Branch Show. —Mr. Watt reported that the combined Branch show at 
Port Broughton had been postponed until September 21. 

Barley. —The Hon. Secretary wished to know whether barley removed 
from the soil the same constituents as wheat. Mr. Van stone said he found 
that, with wheat and barley alongside one another, the former made much 
better growth under same conditions. He found it necessary to give a liberal 
dressing of farmyard manure to secure a good crop of barley. The Chairman 
said his experience with oats and barley was much the same. lie found they 
also require more moisture than wheat to give a good return. Mr. Watt found 
barley grew quicker at the start than wheat, and he had seen good crops on 
sandy land considered too light for wheat. In his opinion, barley required 
more rain than wheat. The Hon. Secretary said lie made the inquiry as to 
what barley took out of the land because he had often heard it said that 
barley put the land in good heart for the wheat crop. Members would like to 
hear something definite on this point. [Barley is of little use as a change 
crop, as it takes practically the same amount of nitrogen and phosphoric acid 
and more potash than wheat does out of the soil in an equal weight of crop. 
A wheat crop is sometimes better on land that has been under barley because 
the latter when grown is manured with stable manure, and the wheat gets the 
benefit of the unexhausted fertiliser put into the soil.— Gen. Sec.] The 
Chairman recommended peas as a change crop to benefit the land for wheat, 
but they could not be grown to any extent here. He had a fine crop of York¬ 
shire peas a few years ago by broadcasting the seed with a little phosphate and 
scarifying it in, Mr. G. Haines said he had grown a few good crops of field 
peas, hut preferred corn for fattening pigs. 
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Drifting Sand. —Members reported that, owing to the very rough winds 
of the last few years, many of the sand hills are beginning to drift. Mr. 
McDonald wrote that he had been to considerable trouble endeavoring to get 
grass to grow to prevent the sand from drifting, but without success. Mem¬ 
bers wished to know whether the General Secretary could recommend any 
remedy. [Yes; marram grass will stop almost any drift if properly looked 
after. Roots can be obtained from Mr. G. II. McMillan, Normanville, at about 
£2 per ton, but it is too late to plant this year with any fair prospect of success. 
Johnson grass might be tried now, also Evening Primrose, and native bushes 
and trees that grow naturally on such country.— Gen. Sec.] 


Denmark, July 29. 

Presont—Captain Moffatt (in chair), Messrs. W. H. Harrison, M Chapman, 
II. G. Swiney, H. Fetch, S. U. Cox, E. Taylor, R. Kelly, and W. II. Waters 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Hon. Secretary. —Mr. E. Taylor was elected Hon. Secretary vice Mr. 
Waters, who tendered his resignation. 

Vine Pruning. —Mr Harrison read a paper on “Vine Pruning,” which 
was well discussed 


Lyrup, August 2. 

Present—Messrs. A. Thornett (Chairman), A. Weaver, A. Pomeroy, F. E. 
Chick, W. Healy, W. II. Walling, P. Brown, E. Layton, W. R. Skelton, 
T. Nolan, D. J. Bennett, I). Thayne, W. II. Wilson (Hon. See.), and five 
visitors. 

Maize. —A visitor tabled splendid samples of Ninety-days maize. Mr. 
Skelton stated that in America this variety was considered the hest for horse- 
feed, while Horse-tooth and White and Red Hogan were most favored for 
ensilage. 

Insect Pests. —A visitor reported having seen some red spiders on his 
fruit trees, and asked if they would hurt the trees. Mr. Skelton said he had 
noticed the spiders referred to, and believed they were insect caters. [The 
insect commonly known as “ red spider” is very small and verj destructive to 
vegetation, but is more nearly allied to the ticks than to the spiders.— Gen. 
Sec.] 


Nantawarra, August 1. 

Present—Messrs. E. J. Herbert (Chairman), J. W. Dali, R. Uphill, A. F. 
Herbert, S. Sleep, A. L. Greenshields, James Nicholls, T. Dixon (Hon. Sec.), 
and two visitors. 

Ashes with Sufer. —Mr. Dali asked whether mixing ashes with super, 
to make it run freely through the drill would have any effect on the super. 
[Yes; it renders the phosphoric acid less soluble. —Gen. Sec.] 

Manuring. —Mr. Sleep initiated a discussion on the effect of manure on 
the land. He contended that by taking off larger crops avS a result of manur¬ 
ing they would impoverish the soil much quicker than if manure is not used, 
as the commercial ferilisers generally used contain only one constituent of 
plant life, consequently the other constituents would soon become exhausted. 
Members generally thought manuring with phosphates would have this effect, 
but considered it could be prevented by supplying the other requirements of 
the crop by using different manures. It would be necessary for them to find 
out by experiment how do do this at least expense, They also thought that if 
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they could get a 20bush. crop with manure in one year and only 5 or 6 
without, it would pay better to manure even if they had to leave the land in 
grass for three years, as not only would they get the same quantity of wheat at 
less expense, but the grass would be benefited by the manure. Mr. I)all asked 
whether any member had tried distributing the manure about March, and 
working it in with the fallow. None of the members had tried this. 

Fencing. —Mr. Nicholls stated that since the discussion on the best time to 
cut mallee posts for fencing he had been pulling up an old fence, and found the 
white mallee. especially that cut when the sap was down, lasted much better 
than other varieties. 


Mount Bryan East, July 30. 

Present—Messrs. T. Best (Chairman), E. T. Prior. J. Honan, A. Pohlner, 
J. Prior, R. Webber, T. Wilks, H. Wilkins, W H. Quinn (Hon. Sec.) and 
one visitor. 

Dairying. —Members decided to ask that one of the Jersey bulls purchased 
by the Government be stationed in this district. Tt was also decided to ask 
the Dairy Instructor at what temperature milk should be kept to allow' the 
cream to rise properly. [Place in cans at tempciature it comes from cow, and 
set the cans where the milk will cool, and so allow the cream to rise. The 
quicker the milk is cooled the better, that is by placing the can in cool room, 
or in another can containing water.— Gen. Sec.]. 

Green Feed. —The lion. Secretary tabled splendid sample of green feed, 
18in. high, grown by Mr. Collins at Collinsville, on an irrigated plot of land. 

Ploughing.— Mr. E T. Prior asked the best way to mark out lands to kill 
w'ceds. Mr. Wilkins considered it best to open out crown furrow’s. Other 
members advised to head shallow crown. The Hon. Secretary advised ploug- 
ing round the paddocks where the land is suitable. 


Golden Grove, August 1. 

Present—Messrs. T. G. McPharlin (Chairman), II. Bovvey, Jno, McEwin, D. 
Smyth, R. Coleman, A. Roberts, J. Ross, J. Murphy, W. J. Helm, H. P. Day, 
and A Haiper (Hon. Sec.). 

Daikying. —The Chairman read a paper on this subject, and promised to 
continue it at next meeting. He also read article showing the low average 
yield per cow in Australia as compared with other countries. Considerable 
discussion ensued on matters connected with the dairying industry, and refer¬ 
ence was made to the value of the common artichoke (Cynara scolymus) for 
fodder purposes, those who have used it for ensilage reporting favorably on 
their experiment Mr. Ross referred to the increas d butter yield by feeding 
the skim milk to the <ows. Mr. Bowey found sheep on the farm more profit¬ 
able than cows, while Mr. Day doubted whether they would make dairying and 
farming combined pay. 


Albert, August 0. 

Present.—Messrs, J. Wetherall (Chairman), G. Holmes, P. Johnson, T. 
Cooper, G. Munn, H. Lane, G. Acres, J. Gill, J. Brewin* W. Napper, and H. 
L, Smith (Hon Sec.). 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary’s annual report showed that during 
the past year eleven meetings were held, with an average attendance of eight 
member*. A number of interesting discussions had taken place, and numerous 
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experiments with seeds, manures, &c., conducted and reported on. Messrs. J. 
Brewin, J. Gill, and H. L. Smith were elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and 
Hon. Secretary respectively. 

Weeds. —Mr. Wetherall called attention to the spread of Bathurst bur in 
the district, and urged members to do their utmost to eradicate it. Mr. Munn 
stated that “ sheepweed 99 was also spreading in the district. 

Branch Show.— It was decided to take part in the combined Branch 
Show, at Chucka Bend, on September 29. 


Kapunda, August 6. 

Present—Messrs. G. Teagle (Chairman), H. King, J. P. Orchard, J. A. 
Schultz. J. II. Pascoe, Patiick Kerin, W. Flavcl, J. J. O’Sullivan, and T. Jeffs 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Codmn Moth. —It was decided to nominate a local resident as inspector of 
fruit, so as to prevent the introduction of infested fruit into the district. 

Sparrows. —The nuisance caused by these birds was again discussed, and 
members were of opinion that, united action on the part of the local governing 
bodies was necessary. It was stated that if poisoned wheat is soaked in grease 
the birds take it more readily. 


Dowlingville, July 29. 

Present—Messrs. R. A. Montgomery (Chairman), It. Foggo, G Mason, J. 
Phelps, TI. Crowell, S. Tee, T. Illman, F. Roberts, T. Kenny, J. L. Broadbent 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Agricultural Machinery. —Mr. Illman read a paper on this subject, to 
the following effect:— 

The grass mower was fimt introduced some fortv years or more ago, lmt was soon thrown 
aside, and it was some years bf fore a more workable machine was introduced. Sinee then, 
however, steady progress h»»s been made, and to-day we have in the hinder an almost perfect 
machine The threshing machine was of eaiHer origin than the mower, and probably some 
of out farmers still remember the cumbersome machines first introduced. These were too 
ex pen si \ c for any but the moneyed men. who Used to travel it, round threshing for other 
farmers. Later on came the stripper, the invention of which was due to South Australian 
ingenuity.' This was very clumsy and somewhat ineffective, but improvements were soon 
made, until they have a machine by means of which they have been able to harvest their 
craps so as to compete in the world's markets For ths past thirty years very little real im¬ 
provement has been made in the stripper, and in his opinion the necessary improvements have 
been rather neglected. One Ihing requiring alteration is th*' size of the wheels. They are 
too low As most of the land thev have to travel over is soft, the wheels should he as high 
as possible. Then the off wheel is too heavy, adding to the draught. The outside capacity 
of the box is, s .y, four hags of wheat, so that the wheel could he considerably lightened without 
lessening the strength. Then the heater and comb are in need of attention. As this is the 
long end of the lever, an improvement might he made bv which the draught would be lightened, 
and the threshing qualities improved. There is altogether too much w'astc in the front of our 
machines. The general width of the machine is 4ft Gin., this could be extended to oft. Sin. 
or 5ft. Gin. without materially increasing the draught, and the extra 9 n. or l‘2in. each round 
would make a very considerable difference in the day’s w'ork. Such a machine could be easilv 
drawm bv three hordes, and in windy districts would he of groat value, as the quicker the crop 
can he harvested the less loss from storm. In regard to show's, the implements should he judged 
from the working capabilities, and not from the polish and finish specially given to show 
machines. 

Location of Branches. —Mr. Phelps thought the Journal of Agriculture 
ami Indmiry would be greatly improved if, with the index, a list Was given 
showing location and distance from Adelaide of the Branches of the Bureau, 
the rainfall, &c. If this were done they would have some idea in reading the 
reports whether the experiences of the members of other Branches would be 
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of value in tbeir own district. As far as he was concerned, he must admit that 
he really did not know in what locality certain Branches were situated. Con¬ 
siderable discussion ensued, and it was decided to suggest that a map should 
be issued, giving the particulars referred to by Mr. Phelps, the members being 
of opinion that if this were done it would add considerably to the value of the 
Journal and to the Bureau reports. 


Gumeracha, July 26. 

Present—Messrs. W. A. Lee (Chairman), R. P. Scott, W. V. Bond, D. 
Hanna, J. Monfries, W. J. Hannaford, S. Hannaford, W. Jamieson, W. 
Cornish, W. Green, G. F. Nepean-Smith, Dr. Stephens, and Dr.. Nicholls 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Tree Scraper. —Mr. Smith stated that for scraping the rough bark off the 
stems and limbs of fruit trees the Californian growers favored a three-sided 
knife, one side with large curve, one with small curve, and one side flat, the 
handle being in tlie centre. A steel currycomb was also very bandy for this 
work. 

Pruning op Fruit Trees. —A paper upon this subject was read, in 
which it was recommended to wait until the trees are quite denuded of leaves, 
or dormant, before commencing. In tins locality June and July are the months 
during which stone fruit trees should be pruned, and perhaps a little earlier 
for apples and pears if the winter is early and severe. Trees should be kept 
down with due regard to proportionate head and trunk. Nearly every tree 
should be headed down when first planted, the object being to form the tree as 
near the roots as possible. Peaches and apricots should be severly pruned. 
Plums and cherries require next to no pruning when once they have been 
“ formed.” Some apples, such as Cleopatra, require very little pruning, hut 
others, such as Stone Pippin and Dunn’s Seedling, with long straight growths 
hhve to be ruthlessly out back to facilitate treatment for scab, eodlin moth, kc. 
Mr. Hannaford said he believed in the goblet-shaped tree. There was no fear 
of the wood drying back when the centre was exposed if care were taken. 
Mr. Smith believed it better to take out the heavier wood in peaches, apricots, 
and cherries in summer, as if done in winter it caused gumming. The 
American plan was to start three, four, or five main leaders from the sides and 
let each one double, and never more than this. He believed the Cleopatra 
apple required even heavier *• backing ” than Mr. Hannaford suggested, and 
did not agree with him in regard to pruning cherries, as, after a time, they 
require pruning and the dead wood removing. Mr. S. Hannaford thought 
cherries required pruning for two or three years to form the tree, but after 
that very little was required. No two trees require exactly the same treatment, 
and a man must know his trees before he can prune satisfactorily; locality 
makes a difference also. 


Gawler River, July 29. 

Present—Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (Chairman), J. Hillier, A. Hatcher, G. 
Johnston, F. Rocdiger, D. Humphries, A, Bray, H. Heaslip, H. Roberts, 
H. Roediger (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Pigs. —The Chairman initiated a discussion on the breeding and feeding of 
pigs. He stated that care should be taken not to inbreed too cloRely, or their 
pigs would soon degenerate. Mr. Heaslip preferred the Berkshire for farmers’ 
purposes and the Essex for market. M!r. Hillier and the Hon. Secretary 
advocated the Berkshire-Poland-Ohina cross for bacon pigs, as they mature 
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quickly and attain a good size quicker than the pure Berkshire. Mr. Johnston 
and Mr. Humphries reported satisfactory results from feeding peas to pigs. 
The Hon. Secretary preferred barley, as, although peas were very good, the 
barley was more economical being easier to harvest. In reply to questions, 
two members said they found pigs fattened quicker on crushed corn than on 
boiled. Members were of opinion that it would not be profitable to feed pigs 
on good saleable corn only. 

Bacon-coring. —In reply to question, the Hon. Secretary said by dry-salting 
on a flagstone, using the best fine salt and a little saltpetre, he got good quality 
bacon. If the pigs are fed on good wholesome food and kept in a fairly large 
and dry sty, there is no necessity to sweeten the bacon with sugar. He gave 
his pigs principally separator milk and crushed barley soaked in milk for twelve 
hours. Members agreed that the meat should be allowed to cool and set well 
before salting. 


Forster, August 1. 

Present—Messrs. A. Johns (in chair), W. Johns, F. Johns, J. Johns, 
J. lletallack, A. Ketallack, J. R. Bolt, J. Sears, W. H. Bennett (Hon. See.), 
and twelve visitors. 

Farming. —Mr. J. Ketallack read a short paper on “Making the Best Use 
of the Farm.” He advised cropping only new land or fallow. Fallowing 
should be completed by August, to allow the winter rains to go in. Sow 45lbs. 
of wheat per acre, and scarify it in cm the fallows, or on new inallee land 
plough it in and harrow. Keep good poultry. The ciosses between the 
Langshan and the Andalusian or Leghorn would prove g.>od layers and fair 
table birds. Turkeys will pay to raise; the white turkey is hardy, and fetches 
best price in Adelaide maiket. They will look after themselves if left to run 
in the growing crop. Mr. Bennett found the Andalusian fowls first-class layers, 
and believed them the most profitable. Others agreed. 

Rolling v. Mullenisino.— Considerable discussion on these matters 
took place. Opinions were about equally divided as to advantages of both 
methods of getting rid of the scrub. It was claimed that mullenising was 
better because the job was finished when the scrub has been burnt: that the 
land gives better crops; that it could be done equally as cheap as rolling ; 
that there was no injury to horses from staking, &e. On the other hand, it 
was contended that rolling was cheaper, quicker, and just as cfleetive, and that 
many of the trees were grubbed right out of the ground by the pressure. It 
was stated that from five up to twelve acres per day could be rolled down, and one 
member said ho had rolled about seven acres a day, at a cost of 8s. - scrub that 
would have cost 7s. (id. per acre to cut. Another member doubted whether five 
horses could roll scrub that would cost even (is. per acre to mullcnise. 


Woolundunga, July 16. 

Present—Messrs. J. H. Michael (Chairman), F. Sells, G. Lewis, A. S. 
Gunning, and N. Rogers (lion. Sec.). 

Questions. —In reply to questions it was stated that no living fruit spurs 
should be removed from apricot trees; peach trees throw their buds owing to 
rough weather. Figs can be grown from seeds of some kinds of imported dry 
figs, but many of those grown in South Australia do not carry fertile seeds. 
Moor Park apricot is about the best market variety, and Carrington, Dun- 
donald, and the Moor Park section are amongst the best latest sorts. End of 
June in a good season, and end of May in ordinary seasons is the latest time 

1) 
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to sow seed for a hay crop. Peach trees and apple trees may be grown inter¬ 
mixed without interference if the soil and circumstances are suitable. June to 
July is the proper time to prune roses. 

Apricot - growing. — Mr. Gunning read an elaborate paper upon the 
apricot. The following are a few of the leading points :— 

The apricot belongs 1o Iht* plum family, bears in three years, and comes to full bearing in 
six years, grows well in sandy loam, must be well drained and often cultivated, requires at 
least 20in of rainfall, is well suilnd to this warm latitude, 33° S., requires protection against 
strong winds. Some of the best shelters ere pepper trees, eugargums, and carobs. Tamarix 
provides a quick-giowing low shelter where there is any sand drift. Tiees should be raised 
from apricot stones, then grafted or budded with variety desired. Plant during July and 
August, pack soil well around the roots, head down to 18in., or even lfiin., and water well. 
On sloping situations stems may be a little higher. Allow three branches 8in. apart. Where 
strong winds prevail erect hurdles to windward. Perhaps the Early Oullin is best planted on 
the windward side of the orchard. It is prolific at Renmark. Moor Park, early, is best for 
flavor, jam, and drying; Royal is the largest. Young trees cost about 55s. por 100. Where 
planting is to be extended it would be well to start a nursery to provide treos. At 20ft. apart 
on the square 1<*9 trees per n< re will be required, or 125 on septuple principle, which is 
best and most convenient to work. Romo people plant troes 12ft. apart to protect each other 
against hot and cold winds, but this involves band cultivation. He deprecated alternate 
planting with vines, as this made the orchard too exposed. Winter pruning should be com¬ 
pleted before August. In pruning fruit spurs cut outside the wood bud. A later pruning is 
done in December. Prune new wood back to 4in. till the sixth yeai. [Too severe, except 
with intenso cultivation and plenty irrigation.— Den. Sec.] For lompaetness prune to shape 
of wineglass. Plough three times, and cultivate after each irrigation or rain, never deeper 
than 3in. To make lib dry fruit 5lbs. fresh is required—this should be quite ripe At 
Renmark fruit is gathered in 341b. picking-boxes, between 7 a.in. and 5 p.m., at prices up to 
15s. per ton Some of the 1 roes yield over 2cwts. They leave the unripe fruit for future 
picking. The iefuse from boiling-down works, hashmaganda," is considered an excellent 
manure. About 2s 6d. worth with half ton superphosphate and some ashes, would be a gotxl 
dressing for an acre of tree. When drying, the fruit is halved, stoned, and spread on trays 
3ft. x 2ft with cleats l^in. x lin. on end*, placed on lucern patch for about a week, and 
stacked whenever rain threatens. If sulphured, about 2ibs. sulpbui suffices for ninety trays 
of lHbs to lolbs. fruit to each; time, thirty minutes. When dried the fruit is sorted into first 
and second qualities, and is sweated for a time to make the sample even. The best flavored 
fruit grow almost always on dry stony land, lirigation apparently makes weak flavor in the 
fruit. 


Boothby, August 1. 

Present—Messrs. J. T. Whyte (Chairman), T. Sims, J. A. Foulds, E. Bradley, 
J. Bell, It. Chaplin, M. Leonard, J. ft. Way, H S. Robinson, T. Robinson, 
A. Turnbull, It. M. B. Whyte (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Poultry. —Mr. Leonard read a short paper on this subject. Owing to their 
geographical position, lie thought poultry about the best paying by-product of 
the farm in this district. The annual export of eggs from South Australia to 
her neighbors is valued at £50,000, and the poultry industry is scarcely estab¬ 
lished yet. We should pay more attention to the keeping of poultry, and look 
to England as our principal customer. The Port Adelaide Dep6t afforded 
every facility for the export of eggs and poultry. Farmers who keep poultry 
should have them in an enclosed yard, as otherwise they damage the haystacks 
and crops near the homestead. Fowlhouses should be erected of galvanized 
iron, in order to prevent any harbor for insects. In stocking your yards secure 
good birds. Some prefer the common fowls; and there is no doubt that if 
properly looked after they lay well, but they are useless for table purposes. 
In regard to feed, they had a source from which a good supply could be 
profitably obtained. Every year they had a fair supply of screenings, &c., 
from the wheat. This is in many cases used as horsefeed, and is poor stuff for 
that purpose ; it could, however, be profitably used for poultry. Then much 
of their wheat sent to the market is subjected to a reduction, especially in a 
rusty year. It would pay better to clean it thoroughly and offer none for sale 
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but what will bring top price, keeping all inferior grain for poultry. Mr. 
Foulds wanted to know what was a fair ration of wheat for fowls, either 
running at large or shut up. Mr. Leonard said a bushel of wheat given to 
seventy fowls should produce 20doz. eggs. Mr. Turnbull said that with a good 
haystack and stubble paddock near the homestead the fowls will pick up all 
the feed they require and do well. 11c had best results from the White Brahma 
crossed with Spanish; the cross was a good layer and splendid looking bird for 
the table. Mr. llobinson said crossbreds were best, but it was necessary to get 
good pure-bred birds to start with. To get eggs in winter depended upon time 
of the year the chickens were hatched. When rabbits will fetch lOd. to Is. 
in London it would pay them better to catch rabbits than rear poultry. 

Standard Weight of Ciiaff.—A long discussion took place on this 
subject, and it was resolved that in the opinion of this meeting 40lbs. should 
be the standard weight for a bag of chaff. 


Colton, August 6. 

* Present—Messrs. P. J\ Kenny (Chairman), A. S. Bartlett, W. J. Packer, 
A. A. Stephens, J. L. Dennison, W. A. Barnes, W. McKlder, M. S. W. Kenny, 
and R. Hall (Hon. See.). 

Aphis. —Mr. Stephens wished to know whether there was any connection 
between the small black flies to he found hovering about manure heaps and 
the winged aphis on turnips and cabbages. [Xo.— Gen. Seo.1 Mr. Packer 
said he had tried an infusion of wormwood leaves for this pest. The Hon. 
Secretary reported satisfactory results from use of infusion of quassia chips. 
Mr. Bartlett said he noticed last year very few of the small black flics referred 
to by Mr. Stephens, and they were not much troubled by aphis , this year 
they were both very plentiful. 

Man runs.—Mr. Packer read paper on kk Manures.’* 


Lipson, July 30. 

Present—Messrs. G. Provis (in chair), T. Cosh, H. Brougham, and 
E. J. Barraud (Hon. See.). 

Split Hoofs. —Mr. Brougham wished to know best treatment of hordes’ 
hoofs that have split. Members thought burning a bar just above the crack 
the best remedy. 

Copra Cake. —Mr. Provis said he had been feeding copra cake to his cows 
with satisfactory results, his butter returns being considerably enhanced. 
About lib. of this cake per day, with cocky chaff, was sufficient. 

Scrub Land. —The Hon. Secretary said he found that scrub land that had 
been cropped for several years and then left out for a. year or two gave very 
poor returns when again cropped owing to the prevalence of takeall or other 
diseases. 


Riverton, 7uly 30. 

Present—Messrs. H. A. Davis (Chairman), D. Kirk, F. Chapman, T. Grave- 
stock, A. Hannaford, C. C. Castine, W. J. Andrews, H. A. Hussey (Hon. Sec.), 
and one visitor. 

Standard Weight for Chaff. —A discussion took place on this subject, 
and it was resolved that this Branch is of opinion that the standard weight for 
chaff should be 2,000lbs. per ton and 50lbs. per bag. It was considered that 
a great saving in bags would result from adoption of this standard. 
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Codlin Moth. —Mr. Gravestock moved, “ That, with a view to stamping 
out this pest, the Government be asked to make it illegal to remove fruit from 
any orchard infested with eodlin moth.” There was, however, no seconder to 
the motion, members being of opinion that such action would be too severe on 
the growers. 

Bagshaw’s Sieve.— Mr. M. Badman showed one of these sieves for remov¬ 
ing wild cabbage and other seeds from wheat. Members tried the machine 
and considered it of good value, especially for cleaning seed wheat, as besides 
small seeds, much of the broken grain is removed. 

Rainfall. —For July, 3Jin.; for seven months, 15in. 


Quorn, August 10. 

Present—Messrs. J. B. Rowe (Chairman), T. Horde, C. Patten,' R. Thompson, 
and A. F. Noll (Hon. Sec.). 

Bunt. —Messrs. Rowe and Patten reported having sown wheat and bunt 
balls in separate boxes to test whether statement that the hunt balls would 
grow and produce a plant of themselves was true. In each case there was no 
sign of growth from the bunt, and members agreed that bunt will not grow 
without the wheat plant. Mr. Herde said he had had a paddock of wheat 
sown with pickled seed. One part was badly bunted and the other quite free, 
although sown with same lot of seed, and under exactly similar conditions. 
He considered bunt was caused by the weather. [If so, why was only part of 
the crop affected, seeing it all experienced the same weather ? The instance 
quoted proves conclusively, to those who require any proof on the subject, that 
hunt, is not caused by the weather.— Gen. Sec.] 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary’s annual report showed that during 
the year nine meetings were held, with an average attendance of five members. 
Five practical papers have been read and discussed. Mr. R. Thompson was 
elected Chairman, and Mr. A. F. Noll re-elected Hon. Secretary for ensuing 
year. 

Dairying. —It was decided to invite the Dairy Instructor to visit the 
district and give a lecture on butter-making. 


Millicent, August 3. 

Present,—Messrs. R. Campbell (Chairman), W. Whenncn, W. J. Whennen* 
W. R. Foster, H. Hart, L. Oberlander, G. Mutton, G. Tantram, and E. J* 
Harris (Hon. Sec.). 

Bunt. —Some discussion took place on damage by grubs on new land at 
Glencoe; also to bad condition,on some thickly-sown crop compared with 
portion of crop where less seed was sown. Mr. llart thought difference was due 
to the action of the pickle, or to two different varieties of wheat being sown. 
He thought a lot of the pickling was done improperly; he deprecated pouring 
the solution on the heap, and shoveling it over. The best plan was to have two 
casks or tubs. Set one on a bench the height of the other cask. Run the wheat 
into the top cask containing the pickle, skim off the bunt balls, and, when long 
enough in the solution, drain off into the bottom cask, and turn the grain on to 
the floor* He thought five minutes in the pickle long enough. 

Homesteid Meeting. —Mr. Harris invited members to hold next meeting 
at his homestead. He noticed that other Branches held homestead meetings, 
*irtd thought they would derive some good from them. Members concurred, 
uid one said they could always see something to find fault with, if nothing 
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else. Mr. Foster thought it a good thing to find fault sometimes. He liked 
good wholesome criticism, and thought Australians were too thin-skinned 
generally. 

Poultry-breeding. —Mr. Foster read a paper on this subject, of which the 
following is an abstract:— 

Tho average farmer, when advised to improve his poultry, replies that it does not pay to do 
so. My opinion is that it does not pay to neglect them. Most writers on poultry say that to 
havo hens lav duiing winter they must roost in a warm, comfortable fowlhouse, but those 
who have a clump of suitable trees should let the fowls roost in them. They will be healthier 
and lay better. As to the most suitable breed, this depends on locality. For this district, for 
laying only, the Minorca^ are wonderful layers ; also lay large eggs, do not go broody, com¬ 
mence laying at four or five months old, are very hardy, easily reared ; they are good foragers, 
and not so mischievous as some of the active breeds. If crossed with good Langshan hens 
the progeny are first-class general purpose fowls. When purchasing Minorcas, get them with 
rod faces and white ear lobes ; and for size, stamina and good layers, do not inbreed. Minorca 
chicks are black and white in color. For table fowls breed Dorkings. They are perfectly 
hardy and healthy, and some strains are very good Javers. For the very best table fowl the 
Indian Game and Dorking cross is preferable. Better buy an Indian Game cockerel from 
some breeder who keeps good ones, and keep him in a yard with four of the largest and 
heaviest Dorking hens. The Langshan is a first-class fowl either for eggs or table purposes, 
and very hardy. It is also a good breed to cross with common fowls, gives size and also 
improves laying qualities. The Wyandotte seems to be a favorite breed just now. Some 
poultry writers recommend the Indian Game and Wyandotte cross for the English market. If 
they are correct, the English market has undergone a change, since he knew it. Game and 
Dorking weie, and are yet, first favorite in England for table purposes. To breed winter 
layers have (hicks hatched in August, September, and early in Octobei. For feed in winter, 
bran and pollard m the morning, one part of bran and two of pollard; pour boiling water over 
the bran, mix with the pollard, cover and leave till it can be handled without scalding ; feed 
as soon as fowls leave their roosts When available' feed boiled potatoes with pollard. When 
mixing soft food for fowls or chicks do not have it soft or sticky ; it should break in pieces 
when a handful is thrown on the ground. The quantity for full-grown fowls, one small hand¬ 
ful half size of a cricket ball for each fowl, morning only. In tho afternoon or evening one 
small handful of wheat to each fowl scattered among litter, or short straw, or clean soil newly 
dug over. Keep a constant supply of clean fresh water in ihe shade. This is for fowls with 
unlimited tango To those m small yards give a small handful of wheat, barley or oats, and 
plenty of green feed in the middle of the day, also grit occasionally. Feed in a clean place; do 
not throw food among filth and dirt. A scratching shed should be provided facing east, with 
raised floor, and spread with dry sand and ashes, to be changed now and then, and should be 
wind and rain proof. Those who wish to rear pure-bred fowls should not insist on having 
eggs or birds from prizewinners, but go to some reliable breeder and allow' him to choose. 
Getting eggs from prize stock and inbreeding are the chief reasons so many people have such 
poor results with pure stock. Go in for quality instead of quantity, and study the tastes of 
cousumers in place of fads and fancies. Then, instead of hunting for buyers, they will come 
after our produce. As a first step towards improvement m these matters he would advise 
every farmer to become a subscriber to the Journal of Agriculture. 


Cherry Gardens, August 9. 

Present—Messrs. E. Wright (Chairman), T. Jacobs, J. Lewis, C. Lewis, J. 
Mackereth, J. Potter, J. Richards, J. Choate, G. Hicks, R. Gibbins, J. Metcalf, 
W. Nicholls, C. Ricks (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Lemons. —Mr. Metcalf tabled very good samples of lemons from trees about 
three years old. The Hon. Secretary said at the last Hills Conference he 
advocated growing oranges and lemons in sheltered spots in the hills, but doubts 
were expressed as to whether they would do. They had proof here that 
lemons would do well. 

Rbdwater. —Mr. Gibbins said he cured several cows i*ecently with the 
followingDissolve loz. Armenian bole, ioz. drugon’s blood, 1 dram alum, 
and 2ozs. Castile soap in a quart bottle of hot ale, and give when lukewarm \ 
repeat dose in twelve hours. 
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Education for Young Cultivators. —Mr. R. Gibbins read a paper 
“ Hints for Farmeis,” of which the following gives the leading ideas :— 

In order to be successful a farmer needs to possess some knowledge about plants, soils, 
animals, &<*.., as well as of butenest* matters. His education on theso lines should commence 
at an early age, and those who art 1 responsible for that education should try to make the 
drudgery of the farm as light and interesting as possible. Young people of the present day 
enjoy advantages which were not available in the earlier days of the colony, and the education 
upon agronomical matters by several of the Slate school teachers will probably result 
beneficially to the youth of the present generation, by making them more or less acquainted 
with the natuie and life history of benefit.ial as well as the noxious or injurious insects, birds, 
and plants which affect the interests of the occupiers and utilisers of the soil. This kind of 
education will at least lead some of the young people into habits of close independent 
observation of the phenomena and occurrences surrounding them, and possibly tend to a 
solution of some of the problems which now puzzle scientific men because of the limited 
opportunity which the majority have for field study. Such study and the knowledge thereby 
acquired must be of groat value in after life. Young people might easily be induced to take 
an intelligent interest in the insects of the farm by means of small prizes for collections of 
injurious varieties (‘olleetions of grasses, weeds of arable lands, together with their fruits or 
seeds might also be competed for at the local shows. It is very desirable that young people of 
the rural classes should know more about livestock, both in health and disease, tliun is usual. 

Smynthurus Pest. —Members reported these little green hopping insects 
were very pi evident and destructive, peas, potatoes, and all other soft vegeta¬ 
tion being attacked. Members asked if there was any known remedy for this 
pest. [There is no practicable remedy for them when they attack such plants 
as these. On lucern they can be kept under by the application of gas-lime.— 
Gen. Sec.] 


Burra, August 12. 

Present.—Hon. J. Lewis (Chairman), Jos. Flower, F. Duldig, F. A. S. 
Field, Jas. Scott, Eli Goodridge, W. Heinrich, It. M. Harvey, and A. II. 
Forder 'lion. Sec ). 

Officers. —Mr. Lewis said he wished to resign his position as chairman. 
He had hold the position for a long time, and felt assured a change of blood 
would be beneficial. Mr. Forder tendered his resignation as Hon. Secretary, 
as lie was leaving the district. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the 
retiring officers, the Hon. Secretary having held his office for ten years. Messrs. 
F. A. S. Field and R. M. Harvey were elected Chairman and Hon. Secretary 
respectively. 

Dairying. —A discussion on this subject took place, and members expressed 
the opinion that there had been no noticeable improvement in the dairy herds 
in this district of late years. Mr. Lewis offered members the loan of his 
Jersey bull, each member to have the use of him for one month. Other 
matters of local interest were dealt with. 


Crystal Brook, July 30. 

Present—Messrs. G. Davidson (Chairman), W. J. Venning, J. C. Symons, 
It. Pavy, W. Hamlyn, W. Morrish, J. Forgon, E. Pope, J. F. Bryson, G. Miell 
(Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Farming on Borrowed Capital. —Mr. Venning read an article from an 
English journal on this subject, and considerable discussion ensued. Members 
generally were not favorable to borrowing money for farming purposes. 

Dairying.—M r. G, S. Thomson, Dairy Instructor, visited Crystal Brook on 
August 9, and .delivered a n instructive address on dairying, which was much 
appreciated. 
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Pin© Forest, August 1. 

Present—Messrs. W. II. Jcttner (Chairman), J. St. J. Mudgo, E. Masters, 
F. Inglis, W. Wurfel, A. Mudge, and It. Barr, jun/(Hon. Sec.). 

Congress. —Members expressed their satisfaction at the issue of a railwuy 
pass to one delegate from each Branch represented at the forthcoming Congress. 

Poultry Complaint. —The Chairman reported virulent disease amongst 
his poultry. The symptoms were drowsiness and partial blindness, and the 
heads turn almost black before death. A discussion ensued on rearing fowls, 
and members were generally of opinion that pure-bred fowls were more 
susceptible to disease than the common barndoor fowl. 

Arbor Day. —It was decided to hold an arbor day during August. 

Colic in Horsks —Mr. Zilm read a short paper on treatment for hots in 
hoiscs, also colic. He strongly recommended an infusion of red or ca)onne 
pepper, given warm, and followed by an aperient for colic. When the stomach 
is distended by gas, give first a tablespoonful of carbonate of soda m half a pint 
of water, or inject per rectum a quantity of warm water. The practice of 
making an animal so affected run about, or turning him on his back and rubbing 
his belly with a rail, or in other ways violently working him, is both cruel and 
unnecessary. 


Finniss, August 1. 

Present—Messrs. T. Collett (Chairman), 8. Eagle, A. Wdlcock, J. Chibnall, 
W. W. Heath, H. Langrehr, and S. Collett (Hon. Sec.). 

Exhibits. — Mr. Langrehr tabled extraordinary specimen of oats. From 
one grain sown on plot manured with superphosphate a plant grew to 5ft. in 
height and produced 11 1 stems. The Chairman showed Long lied beet from 
Bureau seed. Business of local importance was also transacted. 


Onetre© Hill, July 29. 

Present—Messrs. J. Bowman (Chairman), II. H. Blackburn, F. Bowman, 
G. Bowman, J. S. Harvey, F. L. Il'ould, A. Thomas, W. Kelly, E. A. Kelly, 
and J. Clucas (Hon, Sec.). 

Fodders. —Mr. Blacklmm gave an address on this subject. He referred to 
the importance of rape and lucern The former and similar crops prepared 
the ground for subsequent crops by subduing noxious growths. Jersey tree 
kale, from which extraordinary returns had been reported, and thousand-headed 
kale were favored by many: but they had this drawback, as far as dairying 
was concerned, in that they caused undesirable flavors in the milk. They 
could, however, be profitably grown for poultry feed. He recommended the 
cultivation and conservation of our indigenous grasses ; these were succulent 
and rich, and if preserved until other food was exhausted they would be able 
to produce butter when most profitable prices are obtainable. In the discussion 
which followed it was stated that stock did not appear to be partial to the 
native grasses except when young. An inquiry as to whether lucern could bo 
grown in the hills was answered by a member who has grown it successfully 
on sandy and friable soil, where the roots had to go a good depth for water. 
Rape did not find favor as a summer fodder, the general opinion being that it 
should be sown in time to catch the earliest winter rains. It was admitted 
that farmers generally failed to provide fodder for their cows when butter was 
dearest. Mr, Thomas suggested a three years* rotation to preserve the native 
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grasses. Mr. F. Bowman promised to distribute seed of Jersey kale. His 
patch of this had given an unfailing supply of food for his poultry for two or 
three years. 

Freak or Nature.- Mr. Kelly said he had in his flock of sheep a lamb 
with a tuft of wool growing on one of its eyeballs. The lamb was blind in 
his eye, but was otherwise healthy and well formed. A member suggested 
that Mr. Kelly was carrying things too far when he attempted to grow wool on 
his sheep’s eyes as well as their backs! 


Redhill, August 7. 

Present—Messrs. F. Wheaton (Chairman), D. Steele, D. Lithgow, 
G. Wheaton, S. H. Treloar, II. II. Siviour, A. A. Robertson, T. II. Torr, 
11. T. Nicholls, and T. McDonald (Hon. Sec.). 

Officers. —The following officers were elected for the ensuing year:— 
Chairman, Mr. S. II. Treloar; Vice-chairman, Mr. G. Wheaton; lion. Secre¬ 
tary, Mr. T. McDonald. 

Fallowing. —Mr. Siviour read a short paper on this subject. Ho advocated 
taking two crops off in three years, and fallowing as soon as possible after there 
has been sufficient rain to start the rubbish. He did not believe in ploughing 
the same depth each year. If they had been ploughing to a depth of 4in. or 
5in. he would advise ploughing 2in. deeper next season, then the following 
season lin. less, and the next lin. more again. By this means fresh soil is 
continuously being turned up, and when thoroughly pulverised and mixed with 
the other soil far better lesuits will be obtained than by ploughing the same 
depth each year. He did not believe in sheep for denning the land; in fact, he 
thought they had the opposite effect, seeds being carried in their wool. He 
would prefer to work the land thoroughly to get rid of the weeds. Mr. 
Lithgow generally agreed with Mr. Siviour, except that he did not consider 
deep ploughing advisable on his land. Mr. Steele would keep the soil well 
worked and loose, but was not an advocate of deep ploughing. Mr. Wheaton 
considers sheep are an improvement ; that the land should be well grazed the 
year before fallowing, and that fallowing should be commenced in the summer 
when possible, as by waiting for the rain you run a good chance of being 
behind with the work. One crop every third year was quite enough to expect 
from their land. Mr. Treloar agreed in the main with Mr. Siviour, but on his 
land in the hills tin. or 5in. was quite deep enough to plough; in dry seasons 
deep ploughing would probably give belter results. In regard to sheep, care 
must be exercised in bringing them on to the fallow from well-grassed paddocks 
or they would carry the seeds in their wool and dirty the land. 


Kadina, August 4. 

Present—Messrs. T. M. Rendell (Chairman), P. Roach, J. M. Inglis, J. 
Cowley, G. E. Rutland, J. W. Taylor (Hon. See.), and D. F. Kennedy, of Pine 
Forest Branch. 

Hints for Farmers. - The Chairman read a short paper on this subject. 
He advised that wheie outside labor was necessary a set of rules should be 
drawn up, and the attention of those employed drawn to them. Only such 
rules as were necessary should be made, but these should be adhered to. Every 
farmer should endeavor to put up good sheds for his stock and implements, and 
also have separate pegs in the stable for the harness of each horse. If this 
were done they would know which belonged to each horse, and would get rid 
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of one cause of sore shoulders. Sometimes the harness was simply thrown in a 
heap in one corner, and he need scarcely point out that with such treatment it 
will not last as long as if properly attended to. When any implement has been 
done with for the season, clean it, repair, and paint where necessary, and put it 
under cover until again needed. This will save mono), time, and worry. Set 
apart a portion of the outhouses as a workshop, with a few handy tools, car¬ 
penter's bench, and portable forge. There were many little jobs that could be 
done by the farmers themselves for which they often paid other people. The 
workshop should be kept locked, and it should be a rule that all tools were to 
be returned to their proper place. Considerable discussion ensued, most of the 
members taking part. 


Paskeville, August 6. 

Present—Messrs. II. F. Koch (Chairman), A. C. Welir, A. Goodall, 
J. C. Price, A. Palm, J. Bussenschutt, A. Bussenschutt, G. Meier, and J, II. 
Nankervis (Hon. Sec.). 

Wheat Grubs.— Several members reported wheat crops dying off in patches, 
and they attributed the damage to the ravages of underground grubs. Other 
matters of local importance were dealt with. 


Penola, August 13. 

Present—Messrs. Jas. Fowler (Chairman), J. W. Sandiford, I). Balnaves, 11. 
Ricketts, J. Miller, and I). McKay. 

Hon. Secretary. —Mr. T. H. Artaud tendered Ins resignation as lion. 
Secretary. The Chairman promised to act as Hon. Secretary until new appoint¬ 
ment was made. 

Grubs. —The Gen. Secretary wrote rv the ravages of the underground grubs 
(Melolontha sp), which are very numerous in some parts of the district and are 
doing much damage. Considerable discussion ensued. Mr. Ricketts said he 
had tried nearly all the remedies recommended without avail. 

Locusts. —Mr. Stoney called attention to successful results obtained in 
South Africa in the destruction of locusts by inoculating a few with a fungoid 
disease, which rapidly spreads to the others. 

Rainfall. —For .July, 4*4fiin.: for seven months, 13*84in.; an increase of 
2*52in. over total to same date last year. 


Mount Pleasant, August 12. 

Present—Messrs. G. Phillis (Chairman), W. M. Vigar, J. Maxwell, W. 
Lyddon, J. McConnell, F. Thomson, P. Miller, jun., J. F. Miller, A. Baker, 
and H. T. Hull (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Weight of Chaff. —Jt was decided to support proposal for 
adoption of a standard legal weight for chaff; it being the opinion of members 
that the bag should'contain 401b. net, and a ton 2,0001bs. It was pointed out 
that the railway freight is per ton of 2,240lb$., while the usual market rate is 
for a ton of 2,000lbs., and that inconvenience was caused by the different 
weights adopted Members also agreed that header chaff should be sold with 
a distinct statement of its nature, as it is much inferior to ordinary chaff. 

Manures. —Members reported that the beneficial effects of the application 
of fertilisers to the crops was already apparent. 

Dairying.— It was decided to ask that one of the Government dairy bulls 
be stationed in this district. 
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Gladstone, August 6. 

Present- Messrs. J. Tonkin (Chairman), J. Brayley, J. King, J. Shepherd, 
E. Coe, J. H. Handle, E. Matthiessen, C. Gallasch, B. Griffiths, J. Gallasch, 
J. Milne (lion. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary’s annual report showed that during , 
the ninth year of the existence of the Branch nine meetings were held, with an 
average attendance of nine members. Two homestead meetings had been held, 
two papers read and discussed, and, in connection with adjoining Branches, a 
Bureau Field Tiial Society had been formed. A greater amount of interest had 
been manifested in the work of the Branch, and the year generally had been a 
successful ( ne. Messrs. J. King, C. Gallasch, and J. Milne were elected Chair¬ 
man, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary respective!) for ensuing year. A vote 
of thanks was accorded to the Gladstone Coiporation for allowing use of room 
for meetings free of charge. 

Binder and Stripper. —Mr. King read a paper on binder and stripper 
and the conservation of fodder. 


Richman’s Creek, August 1. 

Present—Messrs. W. Freebairn (Chairman), A. Knauerhasc, P. J. O’Dono¬ 
hue, J. Knox, J. MeSkimming, J. J. Searle, E. Roberts, M. Hendcr, A. 
Nicholson, J. M. Kelly, and J. McColl (Hon. Sec.). 

Flour Mill. — It was decided to heartily support the Arden Vale Branch 
in an effort to get a flour mill started at Quorn, the members being of opinion 
that a mill would be of great benefit to the district. 

Officers.— Messrs. W. Freebairn, A. Knauerhasc, and J. McColl were re¬ 
elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary for ensuing year. 

Ploughing in Seed. —Mr. Roberts read a short paper on this subject. 
Ploughing in the seed was an old practice in this colony. In the early days, 
when scarifiers were not so effective as now, it was a common practice to plough 
the land a second time to destroy the wild oats and turn the seed in at the same 
time, the results being very satisfactory. When he came to this district, 
twenty years ago, his land was covered with blackoak scrub. This was cleared 
as well as possible, but owing to there being so much timber underground great 
quantities of roots were always ploughed up, and it was an endless job to pick 
these up so as to he able to harrow properly. The consequence was that he 
often sowed the seed on top, ploughed it in, and rolled it. The stubble was 
afterwards burnt, and by this means most of the routs destroyed. Four inches 
or 5in. was a good depth to plough in seed. Very little goes the full depth of 
the furrow, and nearly all is covered. There is much less risk of the seed malt¬ 
ing when well covered, as, if sufficient rain falls to cause it to germinate, there 
will almost always be enough moisture to keep the plant going until further 
rain falls. If the seed i* covered too deeply the plants will put out fresh roots 
near the surface, and the roots at a depth help to sustain the plant in a dry 
season. The objection to this method of putting in the crop is that it is too 
slow, as they could not wait until seeding time to do their ploughing. It is 
not advisable to plough in the seed unless the soil turns up moist and in good 
trim. Mr. Knox thought this system would not do where ants are numerous, 
as they would collect a lot of grain into heaps in a few hours. Mr. Knauerhasc 
thought it would not have answered last season to have covered the seed deeply, 
as there was so little moisture that scarcely any would have grown. The Hon. 
Secretary said that ploughing in the seed was rather too slow; they tried it 
twenty years ago, but gave it up, as the ants collected the grain. The drills 
now in use would cover the seed to any required depth, would answer the 
purpose better, and were more expeditious. 
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Fallowing. —A discussion on this subject took place. Mr. Nicholson said 
the earlier they started fallowing the better, though early fallowing would 
necessitate working the fallows later on, otherwise the weeds will have time 
to run to seed. Mr. Roberts considered one acre of early fallow worth two 
fallowed late, while Mr. McSkimming stated he got his best returns from land 
fallowed early and worked again. Mr Knauerhase believed in working the 
fallow well. The Hon. Secretary would fallow early and harrow across if 
possible at once to level the land, as it was much easier to desttoy the wet da 
later on by scarifying if the surface is level. Winter fallowing was the only 
effective way of cleaning the land, as the) must have the weeds well started to 
destroy them before the summer sets in. By fallowing early more moisture 
was conserved in the soil for the crop. Mr. O’Donohue said in 1804, a very 
dry )ear, he well worked portion of the fallow and only harrowed the other, 
but the latter gave much better results. Other members advocated early 
fallowing. 

Bare Patches. —Several members mentioned that bare patches were show¬ 
ing again in the wheat crops; and, after some discussion as to the cause, it was 
decided to have samples from some of these patches analysed, in order to 
ascertain whether there was any injurious constituent in the soil. 

Chows. —Several members reported that the crows were pulling up a lot of 
the )oung wheat and were generally doing a lot of harm. Remedial action was 
discussed, poisoning and shooting, to scare them away until the plants are 
stronger being suggested. 


Koolunga, July 28. 

Present—Messrs. T. B. Butcher (Chairman), J. Button, J. Butterfield, J. 
Jones, A. Craig, W. J. Jose, J. Sandow, K. II. Buchanan, W. T. Cooper. J. 
Freeman, R. Lawry, R. Jackson, (J. Pennyfield (lion. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Disc Ploughs. —Messrs. Freeman and Sandow reported on trial of patent 
rotary disc plough. The work done in clear ground was very satisfactory, 
but in grassy land it was not a success. 

Fallowing. — The Chairman read a paper on this subject to the following 
effect:— 

It has become a recogn'sed fact in this district that nothing hut fallow land can be relied on 
for wheat-growing. There are, of course, ex options due to favorable and unusual oil cum- 
stances; but it is very risky to rely on these. Early fallowing is essential. As soon as seed¬ 
ing operations aie finished commence fallowing, and put on us many teams us possible to get 
it finished eoily. lie considered two acres of early fallow worth three of late. Unless the 
Beason were wet he would not. advise deep ploughing, 4in or 5in. being enough. In a dry 
season the shallower the ploughing the better, as the subsoil will then he in a better condition 
to retain what little moisture there is. Before 1 allowing, spread all the farm) ard manure 
available, so that any seeds in the manure will be given an opportunity to grow. Thorough 
working of the land "will mix the manure with the soil, and it will be in a readily available 
condition for the next crop. lie believed that it would be better to plough the stubble under 
than to burn it, as by the time the land was again cropped it would be well decayed, and would 
afford 8«me little assistance to the crop. It was of course not possible to finish fallowing 
before there was a fair giowth on portion last ploughed, and he believed they were making a 
mistake in feeding this down (dose before ploughing ; if it were turned undor instead it would 
add to the fertility of the soil, and probably give a better profit this way than feeding. Too 
heavy stocking was impoverishing their land. To get the best results from fallow it must be 
thoroughly worked after ploughing. The subsoil should set down firm, while the surface is 
kept loose and friable; and in order to do this it is necessary to cross scarify once protty deeply, 
then to harrow and lightly scarify whenever a favorable opportunity occurs, the object being 
to keep down the weeds as well as to open up the soil to the action of the atmosphere, and to 
get a fine tilth for the coming crop. 

Mr. Button believed in early fallowing and the use of manure ; if grass were 
not properly buried it would grow again and be troublesome. He recommended 
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cropping every third year. Mr. Jackson agreed as to the benefit of early fallow¬ 
ing, but not with ploughing in the stubble, as in a dry year it would not 
decay. lie favored cross-ploughing in October instead of scarifying, and would 
crop every fourth year, with which Mr. Jones agreed. Mr. Freeman believed 
in summer fallowing, when practicable, as it gave better opportunities of clean¬ 
ing the land. The depth to fallow would depend on the nature of the soil. Mr. 
Butcher said a question coming in for much consideration was whether it 
was more profitable to fallow every alternate year, or to crop one year, graze 
the next, and fallow the next—in other words, cropping every second or every 
third year. The three-year system is difficult to carry out, as, if the land is to 
be cleaned by grazing it must be fed bare, and if this is done they had a 
difficulty to keep their stock, unless a paddock of feed were reserved. Then, 
if any feed were allowed to go to seed the land became re-seeded with wild 
oats and other weeds. Then comes the question does this bare feeding pay ? 
They were told by scientific men that bare feeding was almost as impoverishing 
as overcropping. He found the easiest way to clean the land and to get fair 
results was to fallow every other year, but was such action wise ? 


Carrieton, August 18. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Gleeson (Chairman), A. Steinke, R. Fuller, W. 
Steinke, G. Martin, J. F. Fisher, W. J. Byerlee, J. B. Harrington, and J. W. 
Bock (lion. Sec.). 

Fowl Tick. —Mr. Fuller said he had carried out the advice of the General 
Secretary in regard to remedies for this pest, and was pleased to say his fowls 
were now doing well. 

Manuring. —Mr. Fisher referred to the advisableness of trying experiments 
with Kangaroo brand guano next season. Mr. Bock said he would take a ton 
if the other members would order a quantity, so that they could combine and 
get up a truck-load. Considerable discussion took place on the subject of 
manuring, and Mr. Byerlee said that from results in the southern districts 
superphosphate seemed to be most suitable for the North. If they were to do 
anything in the matter, they should obtain a number of different manures and 
carry out experiments. 

Skinless Barley. —Mr. Fisher reported that this had proved very suitable 
for green feed in this district. Near Carrieton there was a nice plot which had 
been cut once, and there was now a nice second growth. 

Officers. —Messrs. W. J. Gleeson and J. W. Bock were re-elected Chair¬ 
man and Hon. Secretary respectively for the ensuing year. 

Standard Weight of Bag of Chaff. —A long discussion took place on 
the advisableness of adopting a standard legal weight for the bag of chaff, and 
it was decided that the delegates of this Branch should use their discretion as 
to their vote at Congress. 


Naracoorte, August 13. 

Present—Messrs. O. Hunt (Chairman), S. Schinckel, J. Wynes, H. Buck, 
G. Greenham, J. D. Smith, H. Smith. A. Limbert, D. Mclnnes (Hon. Sec.), 
and one visitor. 

Datura Stramonium. —The Chairman said this weed, tabled by Mr. Buck, 
Was fully described and illustrated in the August, 1897, issue of the Journal of 
Agriculture. It was very poisonous, and being on the list of noxious weeds it 
was the duty of ail landowners to destroy it. He had noticed some plants 
growing on the reserves in the district, and on drawing the attention of the 
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local council to the matter, a man had been put on to dig them up. Unfortu¬ 
nately some of the pods had already ripened, and the place would require 
careful watching to prevent the further spread of the weed. 

Standard Weight of Chaff. —The Chairman initiated a discussion on 
this subject. He noticed it was engaging the attention of a number of 
Branches, and that a standard weight of 40lbs net per bag was advocated. 
He thought, however, there was already too much legislation, which only 
interfered with their freedom of action. A uniform bag of chaff could be 
adopted without any legislation. Several members, however, thought it 
necessary that a uniform standard should be adopted, and a resolution favoring 
451bs. as the standard was carried by a majority of one. 

Dairying. —Considerable discussion took place on the best breed of bulls to 
introduce with a view to the improvement of the dairy herds of the district. 
The Chairman objected to Alderneys, as they had proved unsuitable, the cows 
being too delicate and not giving enough milk. lie thought the Shorthorn 
crossed with the Alderney would prove very suitable. Mr. Greenham said the 
Alderneys were small and required less feed than the larger breeds. As their 
cows had often to go on short commons an Alderney would perhaps suit them 
best. Mr. Buck said whatever breed they had, if they wanted a good milking 
cow, they would have to feed her well. He would sooner have half-bred than 
pure-bred Aldernejs. Mr. Wynes said there were a number of cows in the 
district got by Alderney bulls from the common cow which had turned out 
splendid milkers, Mr. Limbert said bis experience with the Alderney had 
been satisfactory. Mr. J. I). Smith found that some of his Shorthorns gave 
richer milk than the Alderney. 

(’are of Machinery. —Mr. Kehinckel read the following paper on this 
subject:— 

All farming implements should be carefully overhauled even year. Do this work with 
each instrument as its work is completed for the year. Mowers, binders, strippers, and all 
such machinery should be thoroughly cleaned before they are put into their shed-*. All main 
holts and nuts should bo loosened and a little oil applied befoie rescrewing. This will prevent 
screwing off nuts the following ) ear, w hich is a great inconvenience to fanners, especially 
those living a long distance from a blacksmith, causing a lot of lost time, and time always 
moan9 money in a busy time of theyeir. All implements should be painted at least every 
second yoar; in autumn, I think, is the best lime to do this, as the wood is then perfectly dry. 
Painting farm implements will always make them last longer, save a lot of trouble, save black¬ 
smiths’ bills, and will certainly bring a better price if offered for sale than a neglected imple¬ 
ment. Care should be taken to only use the host kind of oil for machinery. Somo oils 
accumulate dirt far more than others, which is not good for bearings. I do not care for a thick 
or greasy oil. From my own experience I have found lubricating and lard oil best. At the 
beginning of the season I find a little keroainc for the first oiling very good to remove any 
grit or rust. I have seen farmers when harvesting is finished leave their machines in the 
paddock—I suppose to have them in early readiness for next year— with no shelter of any 
kind, only a tree. This is a very bad practice, for the little time and tiouble it tike* to put 
up a rough shed will repay it*e'f in a very short time. It is also very important that the 
ground should he made nice and even to expect machinery to wear well. 

Considerable discussion followed. Mr. Schinckel said the three main points 
requiring attention were—first, prepare the land well; second, be careful in 
oiling ; third, shelter the machinery when not in use. The Chairman thought 
it a good idea to clean and repair the machinery as soon as done with, as if 
anything had gone wrong or it was not working as well as it should, they were 
fresh in mind. Mr. Limbert found lard and blacklead the best for oiling 
machinery, but the Chairman said that something freor was needed for binders 
and reapers. Mr. Wynes preferred to leave the old oil on until the following 
season, as it prevented rusting. Mr. H. Smith said Mr. Sehinckel’s suggestions 
were no doubt very good, but when he had done mowing he found it necessary 
to attend to his stack. It was not practicable to attend to some machinery 
when finished with, 
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Spraying Fruit Treks. —The Chairman read a short paper on this subject 
to the following effect: — 

It has become very common practice to spray fruit trees in winter with Bordeaux mixture, 
either to cure or prevent various kinds of blights. I have had some Stunner pippin apples, 
very fine grown fruit and perfectlv sound as far as could be seen when gathered, hut a short 
time after a great many of them became very thickly pitted with black spots and decayed very 
rapidly. 1 also had a Cleopatra troe with one branch very badly affected when the fruit was 
on the ti*ee. I sprayed them two or three times with Bordeaux mixture (summer strength); 
lib. bluostone, lib lime, to 7|galls., and have not seen any more spots on the fruit of those 
trees. I have also used the same for pears with black spot with very good results. The best 
time for pears is when.the leaves are just showing, as every bud then gets sprayed before the 
foliage becomes too thick It h is also done good service on apricot and peach trees for shot- 
hole and anthracnose on the vine. So much for the remedy for diseased trees. But to spray 
trees that do not show any sign of blight I think is wrorg, for the compounds that are 
commonly used are injurious to the health and vitality of the tree. For my part I have been 
very zoalous in trying to ward off the different diseases in my orchard, on the principle that it 
was better to prevent than have to try to cure. I will give a few instances, and take the 
peach first. Whether it is the different diseases or the continual spraying with different com¬ 
pounds, the trees will not keep in a vigorous state more that seven or eight years before they 
become very scraggy and the fruit small and indifferent. If the trees are headed-off, they 
start strong in a very shott time, but soon give out completely. I do not know of one peach 
tree strong and vigorous in this district that has been treated for blight older than the time 1 
have mentioned, but many younger trees are very scraggy, and the little fruit they boar is of 
very poor quality". I have apple trees that were blighted two years ago with red or brown 
spots on the fruit when growing, but soon after being picked the spots ran together and 
turned black and decayed in a very short time The trees were spiayed three times last year 
with Boideaux mixture, and tins season 1 have to take them out, as the branches were dying 
back from the tips, the bark rotting and loosening from the wood , and my opinion is that the 
Bordeaux mixture had something to do with their destruction. I spray diseased troes, as they 
are as well dead as alive, but I do not spray generally ns a preventive, as, if done, it is at the 
cost of the vitality of the tree. He urged the members to carefully watch the results of 
spraying operations for themselves. By ming too much tobacco they would kill their trees, 
so it was dear that even a little was injurious 

Mr. Wynes said his troes are all strong and healthy and he never sprayed them. 
Mr. Buck said he could not get a peach tree to do, owing to ravages of peach 
aphis; he was recommended to try sheep dip, which he found effectual in 
destroying the trees and the aphis. 

Exhibits. — Mr. Buck showed samples of eating apples and of green feed, 
the latter being 4ft. in length, grown on light sandy soil which had been rooted 
up by pigs and lightly manured. Mr. Schinckel showed weed growing and 
spreading on his land. It choked all the grass as it spread, and nothing seemed 
to touch it. It was very like a moss, and bore a small white flower. [A species 
of Galium, used for edgings by gardeners. Try ploughing it under at once. 
It must be destroyed somehow.— Gen. Sec.] 

Lucern. —About the latter end of August was considered the best lime to 
sow lucern, and bonedust advised as the best manure to apply. 


Strathalbyn, August 8. 

Present—Messrs, M. Rankiiie (Chairman}, B/Smith, W. J. Tucker, Hon. 
J. L. Stirling, W. M. Rankine,.R. Watt, J. Cheriton (Hon. Sec.), and two 
visitors. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary’s report showed that during the 
year eight meetings were held, with an average attendance of seven members. 
Four papers had been read and discussed, and at the Southern Conference held 
iq March, six papers were read, and delegates from eleven Branches were 

{ resent Lectures had been given by Professor Lowrie, Mr. Grasby, and 
lr. G. S. Thomson, the Dairy Instructor, 
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Tuberculosis. —The Hon. J. L. Stirling read an exhaustive paper on this 
subject, quoting from various authorities on the danger of the disease being 
conveyed to human beings through the consumption of meat and milk from 
diseased cows, and the necessary precautions which should be taken, and the 
value of tuberculin as a means of detecting the disease in cattle. He also 
quoted reports concerning the presence of the disease in various countries, and 
stated that though in Australia the conditions under which cattle live are more 
favorable than in other countries, and the disease consequently not so prevalent, 
still it existed, but to what extent remained to be proved. It behoved the 
Government, in the interest of the welfare of the community, to amend the 
present health regulations, to counteract to the greatest extent possible the 
evils to which science had opened their eyes in this direction. There was no 
doubt that the realisation of a healthy food supply affords scope for energetic 
legislation, and that, to secure the best results, the producers of the meat and 
milk supply will be forced to submit to a degree of inspection which many will 
resent. There was no doubt that such action would be taken sooner or later, 
and it behoved the producers to be prepared for it, rather than to fight against 
it. Considerable discussion followed the reading of this paper. 


Balaklava, August 13. 

Present—Messrs. W. II. Sires (Chairman), C. L. Reuter, J. Mills, J. Crawford, 
A. Manley, J. Vivian, G. Reid, P. Anderson, W. H. Thompson, and E. M. Sage 
(Hon. See.). 

Peach Arms.—The Hon. Secretary reported that this pest was making its 
appearance again. He found nothing better for it than fumigation with tobacco, 
as every part of the tree is rea hed, whereas it was almost impossible to thoroughly 
wet every part of the tree by spraying. Calico for covering a good sized tree 
will not cost more than 10s , and it would be found very handy in the house 
afterwards. Mr. Reuter said he noticed that since he started using Bordeaux 
mixture he had very little trouble with peach aphis. The Hon. Secretary said 
Bordeaux mixture was not generally considered to be an insecticide. Mr. Sires 
found it almost impossible to give an effeethe spraying when the leaves were 
on the trees. His Brandis almonds were more affected than any others. 


Hahndorf, August 20. 

Present—Messrs. A. von Doussx (Chairman), F. H. Sonnemann, J. C. Rundle, 
H. Spoehr, H. Kerr, C Jaensch, and D. J. Byard (Hon. Sec.). 

SouRsors—Circular from Central Bureau discussed. This weed has not so far 
obtained much bold in this district. Mr. Kerr said at Balhannah he had con¬ 
siderable trouble with it, but had little success in his attempts to get rid of it. 
Only salt in large quantities was effective, but this rendered the land unfit for 
anything else for a time. The sparrows would eat the bulbs, but did much 
harm by disseminating them abroad. Mr. Spoehr said he had also been 
troubled with this weed, but had kept it in cheek by working the ground. 
Members promised to take steps to check the spread of the plant. 

Cox* ra. Cake. —Mr. Rundle and the Hon. Secretary reported satisfactory 
increase in the quality of the milk from cows fed judiciously on copra cake. 

Inferior Chaff. —Attention was called to the practice of selling chaff 
made from headed wheat without any notification being given to the purchaser. 
It was suggested that such chaff ought to be branded to prevent fraud. 
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Brinkworth, August 11. 

Present—Messrs. R. Cooper (Chairman), J. F Everett, J. Graham, C. Horne, 
II. Cornish, S. Aunger, A. L. McEwin, A. W. Morrison,, J. Stott (Hon, Sec.), 
and one visitor. 

House-feeding. —Mr. Aunger read a paper, of which the following is a 
short summary :— 

He thought the principal food for a working hprse should he chaffed hay. It will well 
repay to chaff the hay, because there is less wa^te of fodder ; the horse does not waste time in 
“fossicking” for tit-bits as he does when the hay is long; it is more convenient to feed; it 
can be enriched with bran or corn, according to the work required. Some horses like variety, 
and a little 1 mg hay the last thing at night may he allowed. HorseR do bettor upon good 
mixed hay—even mixed with wi'd oats—than upon pure wheaten hay. He preferred mixed 
(/ape oats. Hay in best condition when cut after the bloom is off and the grain nearly fully 
formed, and it will not lose half the percentage of weight that green hay will. Self-sown 
wild oaten hay is very poor and wiry, but may be used for idle horses, and should be all saved 
against time of drought. Wheaten straw makes very good feed if cut with binder before it 
gets too dry after being stripped. If wheat is used as feed he prefers boiled to crushed wheat, 
as it is very easy for a horse to get too much crushed grain whore several are feeding togethor, 
and this, he thinks, is liable to cause boils and soio shoulders. Boiled barlev is a capital flesh 
former, and it will pay well to grow a few acres on light soil to cut with hinder before it is 
dead ripe, when it can all he saved, and if thrashed with the header the straw will make good 
provender for idle stock and even for store pigs For fast-travelling horses he preferred oats 
to any other grain, us it keeps them firm and does not affect the wind like wheat or barloy. 
He strongly condemned the practice of substituting wheaten chaff for hay chaff, as hundreds 
of horses are made prematurely old by feeding on wheat chaff w ithout sufficient bran or other 
nourishing food to pass it through them, more especially by the practice of sifting out the flag 
and hits of heads, which is the only part with any nourishment. The “ chogs " and backbones 
of the ears are as indigestible and nmutritious as sawdust, and cause indigestion. The evil 
effects do not appear all at once, but are slow r and sure. Five o’clock in the morning is early 
enough for the first feed, which will give one and a half hours for his breakfast, arid loave 
him ready for w r ork at 7. The next meal should be at noon, and be taken to him in the pad- 
dock, and the time thus saved can bo taken off the end of the day’s w r ork. The midday meal¬ 
time should last one and a half hours, and his total day’s work should not be more than eight 
or eight and a half hours. The third meal should then be given, hut never more than he will 
(dean up at each feed. Between 8 and 9 at night he should he fed up for the night and he 
left undisturbed I'll next morning On large farms, w^here four or five teams arc kept, it is 
advisable to have one man do all the feeding, w ho will see that each has proper feed and care. 
The drivers should clean their horses and attend to the harness. If the animals are w r cll fed 
and cRmed every day they will not get the long shaggy co its which makes them sweat much 
more than they should do, and takes so long to dry that the home gets cold right through witen 
standing after the day’s work. The stables should always he closed against the prevailing 
winds, which are from the west and north in this locality. 

Mr. McEwin thought the weights of the various foods should have been 
given; good wheat chaff was better than bad hay. Bran was no good with 
wheat chaff, except for purging, Mr. Graham found good wheat chaff better 
than inferior wheaten hay for his horses ; he gave about jgall. crushed wheat 
to each horse with the chaff, and they were in as good condition as others in 
the district. The Chairman said he preferred crushed wheat to boiled, for his 
horses. 


Port Broughton, August 1. 

Present—Messrs. II. W. Bawden (Chairman), E. Dalby, R. Storr, J. Bates, 
H. H. Whittle, W. R. Whittaker, G. Pattingale, J. Harford, J. Barclay, W. 
Tonkin, E. Dennis, S. M. Bawden (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Officers. —Messrs. II. W. Bawden and S. M. Bawden were re-elected 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary respectively for ensuing year. 

Harrowing Growing Crops.— In reply to question, members expressed 
the opinion that it would be beneficial to harrow the growing crop. 

Wooi.—Mr, Harford read a paper on this subject. 
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Mount Gambler, August 13. 

Present—Messrs. J. Watson (in chair), G. G. Collins, W. Mitchell, W. 
Barrows, D. Norman, sen., J. Dyke, T. Edwards, J. Bowd, J. C. Ruwoldt, M. 
C. Wilson, and E. Lewis (Hon. Sec.). 

Osiers. —The lion. Secretary read the following letter from the General 
Secretary in reply to inquiry re cultivation of osiers :—If osiers were grown 
in the South-East for local requirements only, there would be a profitable 
employment for many people, and the Industrial School for the Blind would 
probably start a basket factory there. Potatoes, onions, and other produce 
suffer great damage in transit under present conditions, which would cease 
were such things packed in baskets, which could be used again and again. 
Land must be deep, rich, moist (but not swampy). Tantanoola appears to be 
the beau ideal of osier country. Some of the best are Stone osier, Golden, 
Salix eaprea (goat willow), S. triandra (Spanish red), S. Forbyana (New' 
Spanish), S. viminalis (poor, except one or two varieties), S. purpurea (Bitter 
ornard; grows in very wet soil). Trench 18in., plant 1 Bin. x 15iu. for thin 
osiers, or 24in. x 18in. for Stone and larger sorts, running 8ft. to 12ft. long. 
Sets should be nearly half an inch thick at butt, Bin. long, buried to top eye or 
bud. Cut back first year to 1ft. high; take crop every year after. Cut when 
all leaves are off. Sheave or bundle the rods ; lay in water by butts till they 
begin to shoot, then peel by aid of tw'o square pins set up V-like on a bench.” 

Sparrows. —Mr. Norman called attention to the increase of sparrows in 
this district, and suggested the Branch should ask the local authorities 
to take active steps to lessen their numbers. Unless some action were taken 
it would be almost useless attempting to grow’ fruit or grain. It was stated 
that the authorities had reduced the prices paid for eggs and heads, so that 
now the boys did not take any trouble to destroy the birds. It was decided to 
ask the local authorities to raise the price to what they had paid in former 
years. Mr. Bow'd said he found sparrow's could be prevented from pulling up 
peas as they begin to shoot by covering the shoots lightly by raking up the soil. 
As soon as the leaves opened the sparrows would leave the plants alone. 

Dairying. —Some discussion ensued on the best breed of dairy cattle, and 
considerably different opinions were expressed. Some favored the Shorthorn, 
others Jersey, and others Ayrshire, w’hile the Jersey-Shorthorn and Ayrshire- 
Shorthorn crosses w'erc also recommended. Mr. Wilson said they noticed at 
the factory when testing milk that wherever there was a strain of the Jersey 
the milk was richer. Mr. Bowd said he had three Jerseys, which for milk and 
butter production would be hard to beat. One gave 12lbs. of butter a week, 
and a good supply of milk to within a fortnight of calving. Such a cow was 
more profitable than one giving a heavy yield of milk for a few weeks only. 


Calca, August 6. 

Present—Messrs. A. Ncwbold (Chairman), J. Bowman, W. Wilcott, R. H. 
Squire, A. Plush, D. P. Thomas (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Caterpillar Pests. —Mr. Bowman reported that a “ grub ” was doing 
great damage to his grass lands. These insects appear in cliffcrent localities 
every season after the first winter rain and cat every vestige of vegetable 
life before them. Mr. Wilcott said the same pest was attacking his wheat 
crops. 

Weeds. —Members reported that a weed appears on mullenised land after 
the first year’s crop, and choke the wheat unless pulled up by the roots. 
Some patches have been in existence for four or five yeftrs, w'here unmolested. 
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It was decided to send specimens to Central Bureau for identification. Mr. 
Wilcott said there was a weed growing very luxuriantly on his land. Its roots 
were very numerous, and choke the plough. Stock did not touch it. 
[Neither of these weeds had any flowers on. It is a matter of impossibility 
to identify plants unless the specimen bears flowers and, if possible, seeds. 
Will members of Branches please remember this ?— Gen. Sec.]. 


Elbow Hill (Franklin Harbor), August 2. 

Present—Messrs. E. Wake (Chairman), C. G. Ward, W. Beinke, H. T. 
Styles, H. Dunn, W. Ward, James Spence, I). McKenzie, W. Spence, C. L. 
DuBois, G. Wheeler (Hon. Sec.), and nineteen visitors. 

Cross-breeding of Plants. —Mr. Ward read a short paper giving his 
experiences in crossing flowering plants and peas. 

Water Condenser. —Mr. DuBois read a paper on this subject, to the 
following effect:— 

In February last, having run short of water, I hud a look round to find out where I eould get a 
supply. My neighbors being in the same predicament as myself, fresh water was not obtain¬ 
able within twenty miles, and at this spring you had to wait your turn, sometimes from 
twelve to twenty-four hours being wasted there. This meant having a team away three days 
of each fortnight, when the time was required for putting in the crop, and would result in 
having either 160 acres less under crop or putting it in late. I thought I would see whether 
I could not make a simple and inexpensive condenser from the materials on the farm, and 
found the following materials :—A *200gall. tank, an old scarifier, some bricks and stones, 4ft. 
of ‘2in. pipe, 4ft. fin. pipe, three sheets of Oft. galvanized iron, and some flooring boards. 
At first sight this does not look a very promising lot out of which to construct a condenser, 
but 1 propose to describe how I utilised these materials. 



Tbe scarifier was wheeled to a suitable position on an incline, the wheels and axles removed, 
and blocked up with bricks. The tank was then placed on the scarifier, with the manhcle to 
the front on the lower side. This allowed the mud and other deposits to collect at the lower 
side where it could easily be removed, while the steam found its way out at the top, two holes 
being cut on the topmost edge of the tank. One was 2in. in diameter to take the steam pipe, 
the other lin. in diameter to take the hot water from the top of the condensing chamber, as 
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will be mentioned later on. "Efcft bank was built round with bricks to height of about 1ft., 
Imm&& clear space of loin, ffir lift flm A box, 8ft. 6in. long by 2ft. 3in. wide by 1ft. deep 
^tto»*tofctopHiag,ciff to 9in. at the ottae* made of flooring boards for sides and ends and a 
sheet of iron fbr tnpcai ktotoBt* was use&m * condenser. A flute of iron cut from another 
sheet was soldered on to each M*»«f the condenser, and some tin soldered on to 

make a shallow watertight box, about 3jin. deep* «Ok« top si this condensing chamber. 
Four posts, the required distance apart, were set up, and! % strong crosspiece fastened to the 
two nearest the tank. The condensing box was placed in pesitoftn, water placed in the top 
chamber to get the proper level, and the other crosspiece attaohtok. This makes the top of 
the box level, with the bottom falling away from the boiler to th* patent of 3in. Holes 
were cut in both the condensing chamber and the box above, and t|* pipes mentioned 
before securely attached. By allowing the heated water from the top of the cAtoUber to run 
into the tank as soon as it got hot, much fuel was saved. 

Having the apparatus fixed up, with outlet for the condensed water at lower e*4 of 
condenser, the tank is filled through the manhole to depth of 18in., tho fires set going, awt 
the box on top of condenser filled with water, and with some clean rag fill up the corrugations 
in the end. In about forty minutes steam will begin to rush into the condenser, and spreading 
out on the under fide of the cooling tank condenses; the water running to the lower end is collected 
into a spout and conducted to the receiver. I found irom experience that the cooling tank 
was not a necessity for condensing purposes, but was very useful, as when the water became 
hot it was let into the tank without causing loss of time. 1 found 1 could condense quicker 
with wood than stumps for fuel, and that, with the operations carried out as described, I 
could convert Hgalls. to lOgalls. per hour of salt water into fresh. 

The actual cost of construction of such a condenser would be as follows : — 


Tank. JE1 15 0 

Galvanized iron . 0 9 0 

Flooring hoaids, 40ft. 0 6 0 

Nails, solder, &c. 0 1 G 

Piping . 0 5 0 

Setting tank and labor . 0 15 0 


£3 10 6 

Any handy man cun construct a condenser similar to this one at practically very little 
outlay, as many of the materials required are to be found on every farm. 

Farming.— Mr. F. J. Brooks read a paper on “ Theoretical and Practical 
Farming,” to the following effect:— 

11c claimed for theorists a good deal of the practical results that have been secured by 
farmers, and gave stump-jumping implements, mullenising, scrub-rolling, &c., as practical 
results from theories previously entertained. Although the ideas set forth in agricultural 
publi ations might not suit all circumstances and every condition of climate, locality, &c., 
there is generally a stratum of practical utility in such articles, because they are usually 
written by men of experience and knowledge. He contrasted agriculture of the present day 
with the practices of fifty years ago, and showed the wondrous strides made in every direction, 
not only in machinery and implements, but in the methods of cultivation and of marketing 
and manufacturing or otherwise dealing with the pi oduce. The lesson he draw from this 
was that the theorist should not be despised, but that the practical man should work side by 
side with him for the further advancement and improvement of agronomical pursuits. 
Coming to the practical side of the question, he inquired—Why are farmers’ sons desirous 
to leave homes, where they should be comparatively free and independent, to exchange for 
servitude in the cities? It could not be because he must have a master, nor because the 
spit it of independence is less dominant in him than in his father, nor because the love for his 
calling and for rural life is dying out. The love of the country is as strong to-dav as ever, 
as is mm fested in the eager rush of the worried men of business, the overworked mechanics, 
and in short all the dwellers in cities for the countrv, on every possible occasion. Whence 
do they all retire for peace, quietness, and true enjoyment of life P Not to the city, but to 
the country. Whence does the well-balanced mind derive its keenest and purest enjoyment ? 
From nature; and certainly no calling brings so closely nor so constantly into contact with 
nature as that of farming. No life is so free, so independent. The farmer looks upon the 
city with pleasure, because it is a market for his produce. He visits it upon occasion for 
pleasure as well as for profit, because his nature demands variety, even in enjoyment, and 
because, to keep pace wiih the rest of the world, be must be posted up in the latest things in 
literature, science, and art; but how eagerly be turns to bis home in the country for that 
sweet rest and pure enjoyment which no city can afford him. Why then are his sons not like 
him P Because the practical part of farming is reduced to a drudgery. Can nothing be done 
to lessen it P He knew the many hardships and difficulties with which the average farmer 
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has to contend, such as poor yields, low prices, vermin, and drought. On a farm, work is 
never finished. We can always find plenty to do. Stock to be seen to, stumps to clear, 
shoots to cut, vermin to destroy, fences to look after and repair, and by the time all is 
completed harvest is again upon us and we have to begin the round anew. It is the looking 
forward to this ceaseless round of monotonous toil (often unreniunerative enough to the son), 
without change or break, without cessation, year after year, which disgusts the young man 
with farm life. It is apparently all necessary, even indiapensiblc ; but, after all, should we 
know the difference, at the year’s end, if he spent a day occasionally, or, if needs he, a week 
in the year in holiday-making ? Give him an interest in things, something he may look 
forward to at the end of the year. Cultivate the interest he takes in the farm and the home 
as assiduously as you do your wheat crop. Do not bind him down to your own rules and 
methods; after all they may not be the host. A yard, fence, or shed, if well constructed, 
should require no further attention for years. But the poor beginner may be compelled to 
revert to makeshifts, and for these there may he some excuse; but I could mention instances 
where even prosperous men are guilty of this fault. We must bear in mind that a lessening 
of labor moans an increase of profits, and the minimum of labor with the maximum of profits 
is our object. 


Amytoi*, July 28. 

Present—Messrs. A. Gray (Chairman), W. Mills, W. Hawke, James Gray, 
J. Burley, A. Stone, H. Turner, J. Kelly, and S. Thomas (Hon. Sec.). 

Tbee-planting. —Mr. Thomas read a paper on “Fruit and Ornamental 
Tree Planting,” to the following effect 
To those who have been ‘accustomed ’to living in or south of Adelaide and coming to what is 
familiarly known as “The North,”' the almost total absence of trees is one of the things that 
forces itself strongly upon them, and tends to give a very bad impression of the country. 

I lately visited some of the (owns, especially Jamestown, where some years ago there was a 

S lain as We of trees as our own, but is now one of the beauty spots of the North. Not only 
o trees beautify the place, hut add materially to the salubrity of the climate. What has been 
so well done at Jamestown can and should he done in many other parts of the North. The 
country has gone to the expense of establishing nurseries at which hundreds and thousands of 
young trees are roared and distributed free. Also one day in each year is set aside by the 
schools for tree-planting and to give the rising generation an interest in tree culture, which it 
is hoped will grow as they grow, in America, where the timber forests are most extensive,, 
the annual destruction of troos amounts to hundreds of thousands of acres, so that the exhaus-' 
tion of the timber supply is only a matter of a short time. The immense monetary loss staring 
the Americans in the face roused them to action, and Arbor Day was the result,. The idea' 
caught on, and to-day forests fit for the axe and saw cover considerable stretches of country’ 
where barrenness reigned supreme, so that with continued planting the timber famine may be 
Bomewhat deferred. Some may be inclined to question the suitability of our district for treo 
culture judging by the poor attempts one meets with, but a glance about the school grounds 
gives evidence to the contrary, some trees having grown 18in. to 2ft. this Reason. 

Looked at from any standpoint, tree culture will be found worthy of our keenest attention. 
In the firet place, a row of trees acts as a splendid breakwind. Then shade is another con¬ 
sideration ; but at the same time while obtaining those the ultimate Use should be borne in 
mind. I mean their use aB materials for sheds, fences, and for domestic wants. On almost 
every'farm a portion can be well spared for tree-planting purposes, and this should be securely 
fenced in, as sheep and cattle are very fond of browsing on trees by way of variety. I would 
not advise the planting of trees around wheat lands, as they spoil the ground quite a chain in 
from tho fence. 

' Antther important point about tree culture presents itself, and in a district like this should 
receive every attention. I refer to the tree as a fodder. Our squatters in times of scarcity 
of herbage or hush are compelled to fall back iipon the supply of fodder provided bjr trees, 
chiefly sandalwood and sheaoak, and if those are properly trimmed will provide a supply during 
the dearth of other foods. In the Journal of Agriculture for January, 1891, page 98, mention 
is made of the tree iucem. which I think is worthy a trial here. It requires no special kind 
of soil, providing it is loose and well drained, 1 as any excess of moisture is fatal. 

* As to the preparation for planting, much depends’ npon the soil and locality. The General 
Secretary, in commenting on a report of a similar subject as that of'my paper, makes the 
remark that trees should never be planted in holes. I, for one, differ oh that point, as I know 
trees that are well grown which were planted in holes. My experience has taught me that a 
hole about’2ft. square and 18in. to 2ft. deep, filled with surface soil or sandy soil, is as good 
a place as any. [If the soil is at all stiff or tough no tree will thrive if planted in a hole, and 
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even on loose soil it ie best to plant on ploughed land.—G en. Sec.] Now if all this prepara¬ 
tion of holes were absolutely necessary, tree-planting on an extensive scale would suffer 
considerably; fortunately, it is not, as land ploughed—the deeper the better, so long as the 
subsoil is not disturbed—can be planted with every prospect of obtaining satisfactory results. 

The planting itself should be carefully done, as any injury to the roots will keep the tree 
back. Roots that are exposed should be carefully examined, and all broken ones removed 
close up to the nearest sound wood, then treated to a mud bath to prevent loss of moisture and 
to supply same for immediate use. 

In case of bamboo holders it is much simpler, as the insertion of the case is all that is 
necessary. 

Staking the trees may appear a trivial matter, but it plays a very important part in the 
success of the plant. When once planted on no account should the roots be disturbed; hence 
the necessity for staking. 

Most members disagreed with recommendation that holes should be made for 
the trees. They considered ploughing and subsoiling much better. 

Traction Engines eor Fahmwork, —The Hon. Secretary read a paper 
by Mr. Andrew Brooks on this subject, in which he stated that horses are 
excessively costly to maintain, especially in the dry districts of the North; that 
in seasons of drought the difficulty of maintaining them is greatly enhanced, 
that many of them die of starvation, whilst the rest are so weakened through 
want of sufficient food that they are unable to do a proper amount of work, so 
that the farmer is compelled to grow his crops in a slovenly way, and is nearly 
or quite ruined through the poor crops realised and by the cost of keeping his 
horses alive. He therefore advocated the employment of traction engines in 
place of horses, by which means all the fodder could he used for cows, beef 
cattle, sheep, &c. As there is at present no traction engine suitable for farm- 
work in Australia, he suggested that a fund of £1,000 should be raised by 
subscription amongst farmers, to be handed over to the Government to be 
offered in prizes for the invention or introduction of a traction engine that will 
enable farmers to dispense with the greater number of their horses. Members 
agreed that a suitable traction engine would be of great value to farmers, and 
agreed that an inducement should be offered to manufacturers and inventors. 
The Hon. Secretary thought the bare fact of offering a substantial bonus for 
such an engine would show engineers that there was a demand, and would have 
more effect than the actual money value of the bonus in inducing manufacturers 
to take the matter up. It W’as suggested that it would only be fair to ask the 
Government to subsidise any money raised for this purpose. 


Tatiara, July 30. 

Present—Messrs. G. Ferguson (Chairman), C. H. W. Wiese, T. Hall, 
T. Stanton, G. Milne, J. Green, H. Killmeir, D. Makin, R. Scown, and W. E. 
Fisher (Hon. Sec.). 

Poultry. —Mr. Stanton read a paper on this subject. 

Anyone going in for poultry-keeping should first provide good housing and shelter. The 
houses Should be in proportion to the number of fowls to be kept, the greater portion being 
for roosting place. Do not allow of overcrowding ; 100 fowls is quite enough in any house, 
however large. For roosts hang wires from the roof, with loop at bottom 3in. or 4in. in 
diameter, and fit into the loops bullook or inallee sticks. The roosts should he about 18in. 
apart and 3ft. from the ground. The house should be cleaned out twice a week at least, and 
to do this conveniently remove the perches from the wires. After cleaning, sprinkle the floor 
woll with dry ashes or lime. Smaller nesting houses with suitable nests are required; if 
house* are provided for the hens to lay in, the crows, which are such a source of annoyance 
to many people, will not get at the eggs. The hatching house should be closed in, so that the 
fowls cannot disturb the hens that are sitting. Take hens from the laying houses at night, 
after they have been ducky for two or three days, and put them in the hutching house with 
the eggs. You will then nave no trouble from their leaving their nests. It is a good plan to 
set two hens the same day, so that when the chickens hatch they can all be given to one hen 
to look after, which they can manage all right, with a little care on the part, of the owner. 
The hen and chickens should be kept in a nioe size house, free from draughts. It must be 
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kept verv clean, and have a few small holes in the sides to allow the chicks to get out in the 
sun. The hen imist not he a 1 lowed our, as she is apt to take the young chicks too far or to 
lose them, or the crows or havks may take them unless close to secure shelter. For the first 
twenty-lour hours the ohiekB require no teed, but in very hot weather a little sweet milk 
may lie given them. The second day give a little pollard mixed with milk. Mix with the 
pollard when dry about one teaspoonful of poultry spice to two cups of pollard. Feed twice a 
day with this, and give a little crushed com, also about a handful of lettuce or thistle at mid- 
dav. On the third day give a little sulphate of iron in water or milk, never give them sour 
milk to drink, but warm it over a tire, squeeze out the curd and give it as feed. When the 
chicks are about three weeks old they can be given corn and the hen allowed to run out with 
them. They must be kept always in good condition, or they will develop into poor small birdB. 
Save all eggshells, dry them well and grind them up fine for the chicks, as they make the 
best grit. At about four or five months old the young roosters should be shut up in a warm 
dark house for fattening. Give as much dry com as they will eat at first. I find that boiled 
screenings and warm vegetables in the morning, green food at mid-day, and good screenings 
or wheat at night a satisfactoiy ration for fattening purposes. It is a good plan to add a little 
sulphur and salt to the morning meal t* ice a M eek, and to the drinking water, which must be 
clean, a little sulphate of iron should be added once a week. If the birds wore in proper 
condition, they will fatten in from two to three weeks. I do not propose to deal with the best 
breeds, as the “Poultry Notes ” in the Journal of Agriculture and Industry give full informa¬ 
tion on this point. 

Mr. Milne considered the paper a very practical one. He knew Mr. Stanton 
had had a great deal of trouble with crows and hawks, but he had surmounted 
these and other difficulties, and had a splendid lot of fowls. The Chaiiman 
believed m housing the fowls properly, though he was afraid they were too 
often allowed to roost on the top of sheds, fences, or pigstyes. 

Sand in Houses.— A discussion on this subject took place. Mr. Scow r n 
said he had frequently had horses suffering from this trouble, but he found the 
following treatment always successful:—Mix a quantity of pollard with water 
to thickness of gruel, put it in a trough and allow the horses to drink, then 
give a drench of about £lb. of Epsom salts and ten to fifteen drops of nux 
vomica. Mr. Hall said he found this remedy very effective. 


Clare, August 12. 

Present—Messrs. G. Lloyd, (Chairman), W. Kelly, J. Radford, J. T. Hague, 
J. McCarthy, J.Treleaven, W. Kimber (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Crows.— Mr. Radford called attention to General Secretary's remarks in 
favor of the crow. The Chairman said he could speak feelingly of the sad 
havoc caused amongst lambs. Other members stated that the crow was one of 
the most destructive of birds in the orchard as well as in the wheat crop, and, 
in view of the very many testimonies as to the damage done by this bird, it was 
decided to ask the General Secretary to state a few of the bird’s good points. 
[The crow is a large bird with omnivorous appetite, is always hungry, and 
remarkably smart in finding grubs, ike., beneath the soil as well as on the 
surface. It can hear the grubs at work on the roots of plants, and digs one up 
at every peck. A flock of crows will destroy millions of young locusts, cater¬ 
pillars, grubs, &c., every hour of the day,and they begin work early and finish late. 
These are a few of the many good points about crows. Observant people will note 
a great deal more in favor than against these much-maligned birds.— Gen. Sec.] 

A peeks. —Mr. W. G. 1 ewcock tabled two samples of Rome Beauty apples 
of good color and fair eating quality. He could not understand the objection 
of members to this apple. One good characteristic about it was that it was 
late in blooming and hence a regular bearer. The Hon. Secretary said he had 
been unable to secure any quantity of this apple of good color. * He had left 
some on the trees very late, and although the color improved the eating qualities 
were sacrificed. Mr. Kelly thought as the trees got older the color of the fruit 
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would improve. Mr. Hague tabled King of Tomkins County apple. The fruit 
was highly colored and a good keeper; it had been allowed to hang on the 
tree until May so as to develop a good color. 

Hon. Secretary. —Mr. Hague agreed to act as Hon. Secretary for ensuing 
year in place of Mr. Kimber, who resigned. 


Yankalilla, August 19. 

Present—Messrs. E. C. Kelly, (Chairman), J. Butterworth, G. Newbold, 
J. Grundy, A. Wood, James Mayfield, H. Leverington, and G. H. MacMillan 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Sale of Diseased Fruit. —A member reported that diseased oranges were 
being offered for sale in the district. The Hon. Secretary was instructed to 
ascertain whether this could not be prevented. [Yes, if the insect or disease 
has been proclaimed under the Act. Specimen must be forwarded before 
definite information can be given. — Gen. Sec.] Other matters of local impor¬ 
tance were dealt with. 


Stansbury, August 6. 

Present—Messrs. Alex. Anderson (Chairman), P. Anderson, J. Henderson, 
G. Brundell, P. Cornish, J. Antonio, J. Sherriff, O. Faulkner, and G. Sherriff 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Undekghound Grubs. —Letter from General Secretary was read and some 
discussion ensued. 

Sheep-branding. —Mr. P. Anderson asked which was the best preparation 
for branding sheep. Some brands became obliterated in a few months. 
Several members said they used lampblack and boiled oil, mixed some little 
time before using. 


Port Germein, August 20. 

Present—Messrs. E. McHugh, (Chairman), J. K. Deer, W. Broadbear, W. 
Head, W. Mortess, A. Thomson, J. Bews, W. Crettenden, G. Stone, H. H. 
Glasson, H. J. Gluyas (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary's annual report showed that during 
the year various experiments with seeds had not been successful, owing to the 
severity of the season, the rainfall being much below the average. The wheat 
and hay crops suffered from the same cause, and owing to the absence of their 
ordinary food, native berries, &c., the fruitcrop suffered severely from ravages 
of small birds. The sparrows are also very destructive, and are unfortunately 
increasing at a rapid rate. The Hon. Secretary regretted the members did not 
manifest more enthusiasm in the work of the Branch, the average attendance 
being only seven. He hoped an effort would be made during the coming year 
to supply a few papers on practical subjects. 

Weed. —Mr. Crettenden tabled weed, commonly known as iceplant, which 
is taking possession of a considerable area of land. To be sent to Central 
Bureau. 

Ploughing and Harrowing. —Mr. Head called attention to the injury 
likely to result from the use of the paring plough for fallowing, and a general 
discussion ensued, there being considerable diversity of opinion as to whether 
it was advisable to use these ploughs for fallowing. A short discussion took 
place on the question of fixed versus stump-jump harrows, the majority of the 
members favoring the former because it covered the seed better. 
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My lor, August 20. 

Present—Messrs. W. Nicholls (Chairman), R. S. Mundy, W. T. Elliott, 
P. P. Probert, T. Mundy, W. H. Hughes, S. W. Jackman, S. Roebuck, 
F. Rosser, F. G. Wilson, and W. G. Clough (Hon. Sec.). 

Drainage.—A t previous meeting Mr. Elliott read a paper on this subject. 
He said the question of the best and cheapest way of making underground 
drains was one of great importance to them, as the gullies must be drained, 
otherwise they cannot work the soil soon enough to get in their second crops 
before the soil gets dry. He had also noticed that the soil was moister in 
summer on drained land than on undrained. He had put down several drains, 
using different materials, but only one worked rightly; it was made as follows:— 
The drain was taken out and allowed to stand open through the summer ; then 
the sides were built up to required height with stone, covered with good flat 
stones, and filled up to within 18in. of the surface with stone of all sizes. The 
earth was then put back and piled about Din. above the surface to allow for 
sinkage. An underground drain, however good, is of little use unless properly 
attended to. The cultivated land should be dug deeply to allow the water to 
penetrate, and so reach the drains, otherwise the surface gets saturated and the 
water hangs about. Some growers say by digging deeply your manure is lost, 
hut he did not think there was anything in this; if the soil is so very open under¬ 
neath the land had better be left to grass, as if it will not hold the manure it will 
not pay to work. 

Hills Conference. —Arrangements in connection with the Conference of 
Hills Branches, to be held at My lor on October 28, were dealt with. 

Potatoes.— Mr. Probed read a paper on “Potato-growing.” In this district 
the best time to plant is about the end of December. The setts should be 
about the size of a small hen egg, and must have sprouted. Plant 9ih. apart 
in rows 2ft. apart. He found good results from manuring with jewt. Kangaroo 
guano and lib. sulphate of potash per rod. In wet ground plant Beauty of 
Hebron or White Elephants about end of January. For a spring crop, plant 
about the middle of September, using Early Vermont. Unless the land is 
sheltered on the east, the crop will be liable to frost until late in November. 
The potato field should be planted across the slope to allow of irrigation, as it is 
necessary to keep the soil moist while the plants are flowering. After they 
have finished flowering, nothing is gained by watering them. When the plants 
are about 3in. high, loosen up the soil between the rows, and top dress with 
slacklime. When about Gin. high, bank up the plants for 3in., and do not again 
disturb the soil. To keep his seed, he plants a bed about the end of Septem¬ 
ber, nips off all the flower buds, and .digs them in January when thoroughly 
ripe. The tubers arc sent to the plains for early planting, and are ready again 
for bis Christmas planting. Seed from this planting can be kept till September. 


Johnsburg, August 6. 

Present—Messrs. F. W. Hombsch (Chairman), G. H. Dunn, T. A. Thomas, 
W. James, J. R. Masters, L. Chalmers, T. Potter, W. McRitchie, and three 
visitors. 

Congress. —Considerable discussion took place on Mr. Thomas’ paper on 
“ The Establishment of a Reserve Fund among Farmers.” Members did not 
agree with the General Secretary, that the paper was not suitable for Congress, 
and were of opinion that much good would result from a discussion on the 
paper, and some scheme more practicable might be carried out to the benefit 
of this whole of the farmers of the colony. [Members will have ah opportunity 
of discussing this paper on Friday, September 9.—Gen. Sec.] 
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Standard Weight of Chaff. —The Chairman initiated a discussion on 
this subject. Members thought the matter could well be left to mutual 
arrangements between seller and buyer. It was also thought that by the 
adoption of a standard of from 40lbs. to 501bs. per bag, the use of branbags 
and woolpacks would cease, to the great inconvenience of many. 


Kanmantoo, August 5. 

Present—Mes.srs. T. Hair (Chairman), J. Downing, W. G. Mills, T. Haw¬ 
thorn, F. Lehmann, John Mullins, P. Lewis, and A. I). Hair (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Weight of Chaff. —A discussion took place on this subject, 
members being of opinion that 50lbs. per bag would be a convenient standard 
to adopt, as that weight could be easily put into the second-hand bags generally 
used, only a little extra attention on the part of the man at the elevator being 
required. The adoption of this standard would lead to a saving of bags. It 
was also thought that should any legal standard bo fixed for the bag of chaff, 
the ton should also be fixed at 2,00(Jlbs., and that there should be a distinction 
between header and ordinary chaff. 

Manures. —A member wished to know whether nitrate of soda and 
kangaroo brand guano could be profitably mixed before applying to the soil. 

Gumming of Fruit Trees. —Mr. Mills said he noticed one of his plum 
trees was gumming badly, and on cutting the affected part—the fork of the tree 
—he found a large white grub, about 2in. long, in the heart of the tree. He 
would like to know whether there were any preventive measures that could be 
adopted. [The gumming was caused by the action of a fungus upon the sap of 
the tree exposed by the boring of the grub. A watch should be kept for traces 
of borers, and where found destroy the insect by forcing a thin piece of wire 
into the hole, or by putting in some wadding dipped in bisulphide of carbon 
and closing up the hole. All diseased bark should be cut away and the wound 
covered with paint, and then sprinkled with sand.— Gen. Sec.] 

Seeding. —Mr. Mullins said he was misreported in the August Journal in 
regard to quantity of seed to sow per acre. He considered lbush. per acre 
sufficient, not l^bush. 


Minlaton, August 20. 

Present—Messrs. H. Boundy (Chairman), S. Vanstone, W. Correll, James 
Anderson, D. G. Teichelmann, J. Martin, M. Twartz, J. Bennett, A. McKenzie, 
H. Ford, and Jos. Correll (Hon. Sec.). 

Seed Drills. —Mr. W. Correll read a paper on this subject to the following 
effect:— 

Seeding being finished, he thought this a good oportunity to bring the subject of seed drills 
forward for discussion, and would invite criticism of the opinions he would express. This 
part of the Peninsula has taken a prominent part in the introduction of the American seed 
and fertiliser drills, and the practice of drilling in the seed with fertilisers is rapidly extending , 
the greater part of the present crop has been so sown. There are several English and 
Swedish drills in the district that have done good work, but the seed and manure require to 
he mixed together before placing in these drills. He would, however, confine his remarks to 
the American drills. 

Distribution of Seeds. —The most important points are that the drill should distribute both 
seed and manure evenly, and in the required quantities. Little fault can be found with the 
distribution of properly cleaned wheat; but it is important to bear in mind that all grain 
to be drilled in must be well winnowed, so as to free it from chaff, straw, or heads. The 
quantity sown is from SOlhs to 60lbs. wheat per acre, according to time of sowing and stooling 
qualities of the variety sown. Some difficulty has, however, been experienced with oats, 
both Cape and Algerian, in sowing from 401b$. to 60lbs per acre. At its slowest speed our 
“ Farmers' Favorite 19 —a fourteeu-hoe drill—sows 601bs. per acre. To sow less we put strips 
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of leather about the thickness of a lead pencil to partly close the outlet, which, although a 
good makeshift, requires to be carefully cut to required length, so that the ends do not inter- 
lere with the grain falling down the tubes. Farmers should not be obliged to resort to such 
means of regulating the quantity of seed sown. Our drill sows peas without cracking them 
which is a great convenience. He considered the wide outlet witn slower gearing better for 
oats than a smaller outlet and higher gearing. 

Distribution ojDertuissrs .—In his opinion the force-feed device of the “Farmers’ Favorite” 
is the best, 8ome difficulty has been experienced in getting so small a quantity as 70ibs. 
of Thomas phoephate meal through. It would he of great convenience if the makers 
would supply drill prongs or cones to distribute smaller quantities of this fertiliser. The 
prongB in our drill can be made to do this by cutting off a piece of the prong, but this does not 
in any May improve tho evenness of feed. A ring of fencing wire miner the cone-feed will 
also lessen the quantity passing through. Damp and pasty manures have given a lot of 
trouble, and caused a number of breakages, besides a lot of extra wear. Damp manures, 
especially in quantities of about lewt., do not distribute evenly, but pass through in lumps, 
or fail to fall on the distributer, causing unevenness m the crop. A device, such as a bar along 
the manure-box, with spikes, operated by a stud on the wheel, with a stroke of about 3in., 
and a spring relief so that when the box is full the strike is short, M f ould be useful; but the 
best way out ot the difficulty is to use only dry fertilisers. An excess of acid may cause the 
fertiliser, on analysis, to show a greater percentage ot soluble phosphate; but he questioned 
whether this w’ouid be any advantage in their Peninsula soils containing, as they do, alkalies. 
From experiments and observations ne was strongly of opinion that the most suitable fertiliser 
for this district M as a dry one in a very fine stato ot division, with the ingredients thoroughly 
mixed. 8o far this season Thomas phosphate meal with 10 per cent, of sulphate of potash 
added is showing best results. 

South Australian farmers favor shafts rather than the pole for the drill, and in this district 
many have had the poles removed. On our soils we generally require one horse more than 
the makoi8 allow for, also longer swings. Drills 8ft. and over do well with shafts for two 
horses with roller for back chain on middle shalt. Two hoists are better than one for turning 
at the ends. Some drills with poles are heavy on the necks of the horses, and having to w'alk 
over four or five hundred acres, they do not want a load on the fore legs. Some ot the drill 
wheels are too light. He had seen some with the rims getting flat between the spokes after 
only one season’s work. Jump springs are a great improvement on the break pins on rough 
land, and give little trouble. The pressure springs are useful in getting the hoes the required 
depth in land that has set a bit nard, and are well worth the extia cost. 1 he surveyors 
attached to several makes of drills and of different shipments are not reliable; some over 
measure, while others go under. In several instances where the farmers were drilling for 
others at per acre some loss was incurred before the mistake in measurement was discovered. 
In the drill we use there is a set-screw for adjusting the depth of gearing, and it needs con¬ 
siderable adjustment in changing the gear wheels on the studs of the gear case. Farmers do 
not always attend to this, and he had seen a drill badly worn owing to want of this attention. 
It would be better to have notches on the gear case so placed as to require no adjustment on 
changing speed. Some drills have too shallow depthing of bevel wheels without any means 
of adjustment. New wheels will be required on these sooner than they should. A more 
convenient means of oiling would be an improvement. In regard to width, the thirteen hoe, 
7in., is good, and four light horses can woik it through the season, and allow of the me of 
pressure springs. An odd number of hoes is best if you want to sow peas or other seeds in 
wide rows. Some difference of opinion exists as to best width between the rows. A good 
deal depends on individual circumstances. A 7in. drill will cut up more weeds than a wider 
one, and gives a better chance of smothering any weeds that may come up between the rows, 
but is harder to pull. He considered the 7in. and Sin. both good, the bin. being best for early 
good stoolmg crops. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. A. McKenzie said he had had some 
difficulty with his “Champion” drill in sowing oats, and had to mix ashes or 
dry earth with Thomas phosphate to get the required quantity through. 
Several members complained of stones in the manure, and reference was also 
made to incorrect measurement by some drills. Considerable discussion took 
place on the subject of manures, and Mr, Ford pointed out how much better it 
would be for the farmers if they estimated the value of the manure when 
buying on the unit system. 

F$BTJiiis£BS Act. —It was unanimously resolved that this Branch is of 
opinion the Amended Fertilisers Act should contain a clause compelling 
vendors of all commercial fertilisers, except stable manure and refuse, but 
including guano, to give a certified analysis showing percentage of phosphoric 
acid, soluble and insoluble, nitrogen, potash, and sulphuric acid. 
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Cradock, August SO. 

Present—Messrs. R. Ruddock (Chairman), J. Ramsay, P. Gillick, J. H. 
Lindo, M. Ryan, A. Clarke, J. Turner, J. C. Clarke, J. Patterson, and B. 
Mansom (Hon. Sec.). 

Branch Work.— Owing to the long and protracted drought the Branch 
has been in recess for nearly two years; but, notwithstanding this long period 
of inactivity, members are determined to make the Branch a success, the change 
of season having given them new interest in the work. Several members 
spoke of the great help the Journal of Agriculture and Industry had been to 
them in their difficulties. Mr. Ruddock was re-elected Chairman and Mr. J. H. 
Lindo elected Hon. Secretary for ensuing year. 

Fruit Trees Dying. —Mr. Ramsay stated that at Yednalue fruit trees 
grew well until four or five years old and then died away. On being taken up, 
the roots were found to be infested with small worm like insects and white 
ants. He would like to know if anything could be done to prevent these from 
eating the roots. 

White Patches in Wheat Crops. —The Chairman said he had been 
requested to ask the members whether they had noticed any white patches in 
their crops. A resident of Yanyarrie told him there were such in his land, 
and the plants died off, while immediately around them the crop was healthy 
and unaffected. None of the members had seen anything of this sort in their 
crops. 


Orroroo, August 20. 

Present—Messrs. J. Moody (Chairman), E. Copley, J. Jamieson, S. Roberts 
M. Oppermann, H. C. Ives, E. D. Kirkland, W. S. Lillecrapp, and T. H. P. 
Tapscott (Hon. Sec.). 

Business.— A number of communications from various sources were received 
and dealt with, and matters in connection with forthcoming Congress discussed. 


Fyap, August 13. 

Present—Messrs. G. A. Clarke (Chairman), T. Teale, K. F. Huselius, W. 
Axon, T. Smith, A. J. Brocklehurst, J. Holt, J. Harrington, E. Robinson, C. 
Billett, J. Bowes, B. T. H Cox, W. C. Rodgers (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Potatoes for Seed. —Several subjects were suggested for discussion at the 
forthcoming Congress, including the best way to keep potatoes for seed for 
several months without their sprouting. Experiments had been tried on the 
settlement with the following results :—(1) In dry sand they kept fairly well; 
(2) in perfectly dry ashes tuey kept good from May till August, when they 
were just shooting and ready for planting; (3) in dry straw, and covered with 
galvanized iron to keep out the moisture; and (4) in a dark room with plenty 
of ventilation gave equally good results as No. 2 ; (5) really best results were 
obtained from storing in bags, though the seed was not so forward. Except 
this last lot, all the potatoes were rinsed in cold water, and some treated with 
Paris green; others with sulphur, and no signs of moth were found in them. 
Those kept in bags received no special treatment. These potatoes were all 
from irrigated crops. Mr. Huselius found potatoes grown with the natural 
rainfall kept well, and he thought the difficulty in keeping mfjght be due to 
irrigation. 

Onions.—M embers would like to know the best way of storing onions. 
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An gas ton, August 13. 

Present—Messrs. R. Player (Chairman), S. O. Smith, E. Thamm, F. Salter, 
A. Friend, J. E. Swann, A. Sibley, J. Vaughan, W. Sibley, F. Thorne, and 
E. S. Matthews (Hon. Sec.). 

Weed. —Mr. Vaughan tabled weed, supposed to have caused death of 
various animals. [This is Fumaria officinalis, is absolutely harmless to 
stock, though, like clover and other succulent growths, it may cause death from 
bloat if eaten greedily while wet. It is, however, ^troublesome weed in the 
crops.— Gen. Sec.] 

44 Journal of Agriculture.” —It was decided/fo consider items from the 
Journal of Agriculture and Industry at the meetings of the Branch. The Hon. 
Sccictary read paragraph from the August issue re visitors at Bureau meetings, 
and urged each member to carefully consider the matter, and see if they could 
not induce at least one to attend. 

Spraying. —A general discussion took place on the sprayiug of fruit trees. 
[If only one item of interest to other growers was brought out in this discussion 
it is a pity it was not recorded in this report.— Gen. Sec.] 


Clarendon, August 11. 

Present—Messrs. A. Harper (Chairman), J. Wright, J. Chapman, W. Spen¬ 
cer, R. Hilton, W. A. Morphett, I). Bilney, S. Bottrill, H. Payne, A. A. Harper, 
J. J. Piggott, and A. L. Morphett (Hon. Sec.). 

Special Prizes.— It was decided to offer several special prizes for best 
exhibits of vegetables, fruit, green fodder, and farm produce shown by 
members at the annual meeting in February. It was thought this would lead 
members to take more interest in the growing of produce for shows. 

Fruit Tree Planting. —A long discussion on this subject took place. 
Members were of opinion that it was advisable to plant a few” trees each year 
to keep pace with the times. They thought that the various fruit pests would 
in future be kept under, and that there was money in successful fruit-growing. 

Potatoes. —Mr. Harper showed two large White Elephant potatoes, one 
weighing 3lbs. and the other just half that. 


Inkerman, August 23. 

Present—Messts. S. Diprose (Chairman), E. M. Hewett, D. Fraser, 
W. Board, S. Wills, and W. A. Hewett (Hon. Sec.). 

Souusors.—Members reported that this weed exists over a limited area in 
the district, but hitherto it has not been considered necessary to take any 
vigorous action to destroy it. They wished to know whether there was any 
danger of spreading the weed by gathering it with the hay. 

Agricultural College. —It was decided to endeavor to arrange with 
Nantawarra and Balaklava Branches for a joint visit to the Agricultural College. 


Narridy, July 16. 

Present-*-Messrs. A. Bairstow (Chairman), J. C. Myatt, A, McDonald, 
jH. Nicholls, R. Satchell, J. Liddle, D, Creedon, and J. Darley (Hon. Sec.). 

Poultry for Export. —Mr. Myatt read a paper on poultry-breeding <or 
export: He put the Indian Game X Dorking first, then Malay X Dorking, 
Indian Game X Langshan, Malay x Partridge-Cochin. He had one of the 
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latter crosses weighing lQJbs., but the objection tq them ip the yellow skin. He 
would advise fanners to dispose of all their roosters, and get either an Indian 
Game, Dorking, or Malay, and mate with the best fowls. Set the eggs from 
these, select the pullets, and cross them with fresh roosters of one or other of 
the breeds mentioned. In three or four years they would have a splendid lot of 
birds, worth four or five times as much as the present mongrels, and costing no 
more for food. In-breeding was a great mistake, and must be avoided. When 
a bird dies from any disease, burn the body to prevent contagion. Separate the 
birds to be kept for breeding when moulting is finished. If shut up, care pjust 
be taken to keep the houses thoroughly clean, and give plenty of variety in their 
feed. Occasionally the fowls should be given a little greenstuff. Wheat may 
be given boiled, soaked, or dry; scrap meat of every description should be saved 
for the poultry ; bonedust occasionally is beneficial. A little pollard and soft 
peas added to-the food will be found useful. In very cold weather add a little 
cayenne pepper and ground ginger to the feed. Provide a dust bath—fine 
fresh sifted ashes being the best for this purpose. Feed young chicks well, 
and keep them in good condition They will be fit to market at about seven 
months old. He preferred the Pekin and Aylesbury ducks, and a bronzewing 
turkey to cross with the common turkey hens. 

Officers.— Messrs. A. Bairstow and J. Darley were re-elected Chairman 
and Hon. Secretary for ensuing year. 


Port Lincoln, August 19. 

Present—Messrs. S. Valentine (Chairman), J. P. Barraud, W. Laidlaw* 
K. S. Browne, W. Hutcherson, J. Puckridge, W. E. Goode, J. Anderson (Hon- 
Sec,), and reveral visitors. 

Improvement ok Stock. —It was decided to endeavor to obtain the loan 
of one of the Government bulls, also of an entire horse for service in the district. 

Pig-breeding —Mr. Barraud read a paper on this subject:— 

The breeds of pigs most approved nre the Berkshire, Chinese, Poland-China, and improved 
E«se;x. The bow should he at lea,8t ten months old before she* is fit to breed from , she goes with 
young a little moro than four months, and often has two litters in a year, generally pioducing 
a numerous progeny, consisting of from eight to sixteen at a litter. Breeding in and in is 
calculated to produce degeneracy in size, and also to impair the fenility of the animal; it is 
therefore to he avoided. The best r-eason for producing lifters is ihe autumn, when with 
early rpins there will he green feed for the sow and young ones, which will much reduce the cost. 
of rearing the young pigs. When first dropped they are very delicate, and not uni'requently 
the young are crushed to death by the mother, in consequence of their nestling unsoen beneath 
the straw. To prevent thiri risk a small quantity only of straw, dry and short, should he 
placed beneath them. Pigs can be most profitably kept m conjunction with dairying, as the 
skimmed milk is so well adapted f »r the young at weaning time, which would be when they 
are six or eight weeks old. A great object ought to he to feed well from the commencement. 
Tire food then tells immensely, whereas the cost and difficulty of bringing up lost condition 
resulting from insufficient feeding is very great. The piggery should be so situated as not to 
he offensive, and yet be easily supplied from scullery or dairy. There should he a separate 
yard or sty for the weanlings*; and for pigs in all stages of growth and condition a clean dry 
bod is indispensible, but if manure be an object (as it should he to all small farmers) the green 
food should be supplied in a confined yard, in older that their manure should be incorporated 
with it. Litter abundantly supplied will produce an amazing quantity of manure even from a 
single pig.' Young pigs require a great deal of liberty, which promotes their growth and 
healthiness. Pigs in the actual process of fattening should he confined altogether, so that 
they may eat ana sleep alternately, without any of those disturbing influences that would be 
lik&y to disturb digestion. The walk and movements of the pig should also be regarded ; if 
these be dull apd heavy, ill health is to be suspected. There cannot he a more unfavorable 
symptom than a'hung-tGwn, slouching head, carried as though it was too heavy for the 
animal’s shoulders. The diseases to which a pig is most liable are measles, fever, mange, and 
staggers. A large proportion of these U due to uncloanliness and injudicious feeding, A 
pig put up in good store condition can be made fat enough by feeding on scalded pollard for 
three weeks, given without too much liquid, 
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Forest Range, A ugust MF. 

Present— Messrs. J. Vickers (Chairman), G. Monks, A. Green, J. Green, 
J. Sharpe, S. A. Collins, W. Cherryman. It. E. Townsend, H. Caldicott, 
J. Caldwell, R. M. Ilackett (Hon. Sec.), and six visitors. 

Apple-growing. —Mr. A. Green read a paper on this subject. One of the 
chief points to study was the selection of suitable varieties for market and 
export. In both instances they should select varieties to make successional 
crops. For market, the best early apples are Juneating, Early Margaret, Red 
Astrachan, and Gladstone; medium —Summer Pearmain, William’s Favorite, 
Worcestershire ; lute —Adam’s Pearmain, Jonathan, Dunn’s Seedling, Hoover, 
Strawberry Pippin, Niokaiack, Rome Beauty, Buncombe, Rokewood, Winter 
Pearmain, Stone Pippin, Esopus Spitzenberg, and Cleopatra, if the locality suits. 
From these a good selection can be made. He believed in growing a good 
many sorts in a large orchard, because they were then more likely to get 
regular crops and be able to suit their customers. For export, they should pay 
attention to the earlier varieties, such as Reinette du Canada and Ribston Pippin. 
The latter was not much appreciated here, but is very suitable for the export mar¬ 
ket. Jonathan, Dunn’s Seedling, Cleopatra, Strawberry Pippin, Rome Beauty, 
Buncombe, and London Pippin cannot be beaten for export. In regard to gather¬ 
ing, he would pick good and bad together and sort them when putting in the boxes, 
as the cracked and otherwise inferior fruit could be better picked out then than 
m the uncertain light of the store. In picking keeping apples one cannot be too 
careful. Do not mix apples from a well-loaded tree with those from a tree with 
only a few here and there, or from a young tree, as the latter do not keep so 
well, and should therefore be marketed earlier. In storing them it did not 
matter much whether they were stacked 2ft. or 3ft. deep, as the only ones that 
will shrivel are those on the outside. Mr. J. Green said he would not recom¬ 
mend the Cleopatra, as it did not suit this district. Mr. Vickers found Stone 
Pippin one of the best from a market point of view. 

Codxin Moth.—S ome discussion took place on the question of the codlin 
moth regulations, and a resolution was carried unanimously “ That the present 
regulations, with spraying optional, are satisfactory.” Mr. Hackett said the 
chief danger in this district was from the fruitsheds, but if these were made 
close and properly sulphured the danger would be greatly reduced. Mr. 
Monks said cases coming from the market should be dipped. He did not 
think it fair to make spraying compulsory. Mr. Sharpe said he doubted 
whether the fumes of sulphur would destroy the larvae in the cocoons. Mr. A. 
Green agreed; he noticed this season when picking their apples that where 
last year they found twenty fruits affected, they only had one. He strongly 
recommended keeping the bark clean, bandaging, and cutting broken limbs off 
smooth. 'Jhe cases were their greatest trouble; in one with two cleats on 
they got twenty caterpillars, eleven out of one cleat, and nine out of the other. 
[Mr. S. Hannaford, Kenton Valley, tried sulphur fumes several times on boxes 
and bags infested with codlin moth larvae in their cocoons, and killed them 
alb— Gen. Sec ] 

Woox-classing.—R eferring to the discussion upon the paper read at Forest 
Range last month, Mr. George Jeffrey writes:—“ During my lecture at Forest 
Range on the evening of July 23rd I did not say ‘ that the waste pulled from 
the hales at the wool sales in Yorkshire is used for making shoddy.’ As a 
matter of fact, there is no waste at the wool sales, as all the wool pulled out 
of bales for inspection is put back again and the bales sewn up before the 
wool is sent to the purchaser. 1 stated that a lot of the waste, during the 
manufacture of textile goods, was used in the shoddy trade of Yorkshire. 
The statement re the destination of our wool was too bald. I said that the 
bulk of our wool went to the Continent and England; but as our South and 
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South-East wool, in many cases, was writable for the American buyers, who 
generally pay a higher price for wool than any other section of buyers, it was 
surprising that only percent, of the wool sold in Adelaide last year went 
to that market. No doubt the carelessness in skirting, &c., was largely 
responsible for this, as owing to the heavy duty on wool going into America 
only heavily skirted and nicely got up lots attracted buyers from that country.” 


Dawson, August 27. 

Present—Messrs. R. Renton (Chairman), J. Collins, C. W. Dowden, C. F. W 
Just, C. C. Kyd, O. Muller, C. Stone man, A. F. Dempsey (lion. Sec.), and three 
visitors. 

Standard Weight ok Chaff. —A discussion took place on this subject, 
and the opinion was freely expressed that legislation is necessary to regulate 
the sale of hay chaff, both as regards weight and quality, and a motion favoring 
the adoption of a standard weight of 50lbs. per bag was carried unanimously. 

“ Soursops.” —Members reported that this weed was unknown in the district, 
but Mr. Just stated from his experience with it elsewhere he was afraid that if 
once it was introduced it would spread very rapidly along the watercourses. 
The only way he knew to get rid of it was to keep covering it with earth. 

Dairying. —Some discussion arose on the question of applying for the loan 
of one of the Jersey bulls purchased by the Government. Mr. Bowden said he 
preferred the Jersey breed ; be had some half-bred stock now, and found they 
stood the hard seasons better than the larger breeds. Mr. Just said the Jersey 
as a dairy cow was fast displacing other breeds. The dairying industry was 
one of the most reliable for this district, and as they had ample proof that they 
could not profitably produce beef, except for their own use, there could be no 
doubt that the smaller cows, requiring less feed and giving richer milk, would 
be the best for them. The Chairman said some people preferred the Ayrshire; 
but his experience in the old country was that this breed was chiefly valued for 
cheesemaking purposes, and not for butter. 

Manures for Melons —Mr. Just, in reply to inquiry, recommended well 
spent farmyard manure mixed with sand or loam as the best manure for 
melons. 


Tanunda, August 4. 

Present—Messrs. J. II. Walden (Chairman), A. Bietz, P. Trimmer, W. 
Graetz, A. B. Robin, M. T. Ellis, G. Mann, C. Heinemann, A. Ohlmeyer, and 
E. Trimmer (Hon. Sec.). 

Grafting. —Members were of opinion that when a graft on a vine fails to 
take it is better to cut the stem back a little and regraft rather than to graft on 
to a sucker. Mr. Robin said the loquat could be grafted or budded on quinces, 
and thrived well. January and February were best months for budding, and 
March for grafting. 

Keeping Onions and Potatoes. —The Chairman said he had tried to keep 
potatoes by storing them in a tin-lined box and covering them with sand, but 
the sand must have been damp, as the potatoes started to grow. The Hon. 
Secretary asked whether onions could be kept in this way, but none of the 
members had tried it. James’ Long Keeper was considered the best for keeping. 

Papers. —It was decided to draw lots at each meeting to decide which 
member should prepare a paper for the following meeting, no member to be 
called on for a second paper befpre each of the others has contributed one. 
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Auburn, August 26. 

Present—Messrs. W. R. Klau (Chairman), J. B. Schober, E. M. Dudley, 
G. R. Lambert, J. Hean, and Dr. J. W. Yeatman (Hon. Sec.). 

Weeds. —Members stated that the weed “ soursops” had been spreading in 
the district for many years, but no measures had been taken to destroy it. The 
Chairman tabled a weed with leaves resembling rib grass, with tough deep 
roots spreading underground, a fresh plant springing up from each node. Mr. 
Lambert said he had succeeded in killing a dense growth of couchgrass by 
putting in a crop of niustaid and allowing it to go to seed, but the weed 
tabled by the Chairman could not be combated in this way. 


Lyndoch, August 26. 

Present—Messrs. H. Kennedy (Chairman), S. Sage, J. M. Sim, W. McIntyre, 
R. Ross, W. J. Springbett, and J. Mitchell (Hon. Sec.). 

“ Soursops.” —Members reported this weed to be very prevalent. Early 
ploughing and scarifying two or three times during spring has been found to 
act as a preventive to its spread. 

Summer Fodders. —A good discussion on this subject took place, the 
following conclusions being arrived at:—The ground must be well ploughed 
(fallowed) and seed ploughed in about 4in. deep. Holeus is the best all-round 
summer fodder, and should be sown about middle of September to early in 
October, according to liability to frost. Lucern is valuable for summer feeding, 
but must be allowed to wilt for three or four hours before giving it to the cows. 

Waste Tobacco. —Members wished to know whether tobacco waste can be 
obtained through the Central Bureau. [No. It is on sale at the Public Stores 
Department, Port Adelaide.— Gen. Sec.J 


Hartley, August 26. 

Present—rMessrs.W. Klenke (Chairman). A. Thiele, H. Renners, J. Jaensch, 
A. McDonald, W. Kutzer, W. Stanton, and II. Lehmann (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Weight of Chaff. —Considerable discussion on this subject 
took place, members favoring 40lbs. per bag. The members were of opinion 
that a distinction should be made in selling hay chaff and header chaff, as the 
former w r as worth much more than the latter. It was stated that the price of 
good hay had been brought down by the sale of inferior headed hay. 

“ Soursops.” —This weed was reported to be prevalent on the banks of the 
Bremer, but had not spread on the clay lands. It was found very injurious in 
the wheat crops. 


Willuzxga, August 13. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Blacker, (Chairman), James Valentine, A. Slade, 
John Binney, W. J. Binney, J. A. Jacobs, T. Pengilly, R. Russell, J. Hockney, 
and 0. Bray (Hon. Sec.). 

Black Spot of Potatoes. —Mr. Jacobs reported that the portion of his 
potato crop sprayed with Bordeaux mixture Was quite free from this disease, 
while the portion Untreated was badly affected. 

Disease of Fowls. —Mr. W. J, Binney reported that his fowls were suffer- 
i tig frpm bad eyes. The lids became red and swollen, causing blindness, while 
matter continually oozes from the eyes. [Mr. D. F. Laurie states this is pro¬ 
bably roup, and advises the following treatment:—Wash the eyes with solution 
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of sulphate of copper or permanganate of potash, and give three times a day a 
pill about size of a small marble of a mixture of £oz. liquorice powder, Joz. 
ground ginger* loz. cayenne, loz. pimento, loz. Epsom salts, loz. confection of 
senna, with sufficient treacle to make a stiff paste.— Gen. Sec.] 

Boils. —Mr. Jacobs stated that during the past twelve months his mare had 
frequently suffered from boils under the back, just beneath the saddle. He had 
tried dry and green feeding, but it seemed to make no difference. 

Manuring —A long and interesting discussion on this subject took place, 
each member giving his experience on the subject, and it was resolved that, in 
the opinion of this Branch, regular and systematic manuring will pay, resulting 
in increased crops and the land in better heart. 


Mount Remarkable, August 25. 

Present—Messrs. II. B. Ewens (Chairman), A. Mitchell, S. Challenger, W. 
Givdham, T. P. Yates, W. Lang, C. E. Jorgensen, T. H. Casley (Hon. Sec.),, 
and one visitor. 

u SorRsors.”—Members stated this weed was introduced some years ago by 
a person who attempted to make a beverage from it, and it is now spreading 
rapidly. Digging it up, chopping off the tops, burning leaves or straw on 
affected patches, and covering with bagging, have all been tried without avail. 

Manures.— Mr. Mitchell read a paper on this subject. 

Ex ti i hits. —Mr. Gird ham tabled good specimen of Yellow Tankard turnip* 
and Mr. Lange showed specimen of wheat affected by some disease. 


INDUSTRY. 


Suppled by the Department of Industry (C. C. Cornish , Secretary). 

State of the Labor Market. 

Building Trades. —At present most of the branches of these trades are in 
full work, except painters and plumbers. In the city and suburbs dozens of 
well-designed and comfortable villas are being erected, and every year the 
buildings are more artistic in appearance, and home comforts are provided 
for the occupants in the form of wardrobes, gasfittings, stoves, cupboards, 
kitchen ranges, with proper baths and sanitary conveniences. 

The erection of the new Picture Gallery on North terrace, Adelaide, is being 
rapidly pushed on, and the foundation stone of the Conservatorium of Music, 
Adelaide University, is to be laid shortly. The huge granite foundations of 
the Mutual Buildings, King William street, are being put in their places, whilst 
a large warehouse in Grenfell street is nearly ready for the roof. The walls of 
the Congregational Church at Unley are up, and the Anglican Church at Haw¬ 
thorn is nearly tinished. Numbers of new shops are being erected in the city 
and suburban townships. 

Engineering, Iron, See.—Good work has been done in mining machinery 
for Western Australia and Broken Hill, and numbers of men have found work. 
A large (marine type) boiler for the Advertiser newspaper department has been 
finished by a leading city firm. The manufacture of locomotive engines, 
mining machinery, and agricultural machinery, continues to keep the Gawler 
mechanics employed. At Gawler South the foundry and engineering works 
are manufacturing winding plants for Western Australia, smelting requisites 
for Port Pine, slag pots for Cockle's Creek (New South Wales), steel mining 
trucks for Westralia, concentrating plants for International Copper Company of 
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London and New Caledonia, smelting and refining plant for Wallaroo. These 
works and the branch at Port Pirie give employment to about 230 hands, 
working night and day, at Gawler. At the Limited Company Engineering 
Works 7<>0 men are fully employed on locomotive, mining, and other machines. 
The prospect of an abundant harvest will give an impetus for the manufacture 
of harvesting machinery. 

Laying New Mains. —The Semaphore Water Supply work, which has 
given employment to a number of men, is completed. The Public Works 
Department, will engage most of the men for the extension of the drainage 
area, and on the new waterworks at Bundaleer. 

New Railway Station.—A number of men are engaged in pulling down 
the old goods shed and workshops, and immediately the ground is cleared the 
erection of a new station will be commenced. The increasing railway traffic will 
then be worked from several platforms, as is the custom in the other colonies. 
Increased accommodation will be provided for passengers, and cabs will be able 
to take and receive their luggage from the platforms. The entrance for vehicles 
will be from the King William road, between the Government Printing Office 
and the City Baths. 

Shearing —Work is now in full swing in a number of the North-Eastern 
sheds, affording work to some hundreds of men—skilled shearers, woolclassers, 

E ressers, rouseabouts, cooks, teamsters, and others. The wool sales will be 
eld shortly, and it is stated in the London and Australian press that an 
advance in price of all merino wools will take place. Buyers are arriving from 
Europe to attend the wool sales in Australia. 

Non -skilled Labor.—A great many men are employed in gardening and 
odd jobs, attending to lawns, and planting out orange and lemon trees, &c. 

Factories. —Work has continued brisk in most factories. The Government 
have established a Factories Department independent of the Health Department. 
Inspector Bannigan will devote the whole of his time to the factory work. He 
will be assisted by Mrs. Inspector Milne, and a clerk will be in constant 
attendance at the new* offices, which are situated in the Police Court buildings, 
Victoria square, Adelaide, to which office all correspondence, notices foi work¬ 
ing overtime, and registration notices should be sent. 


Labor Bureau. 

The Department of Industry has prepared regulations for establishing a 
Labor Bureau for the purpose of facilitating the engagement of labor. These 
regulations will be published in the Gazette at an early date. 


Noisy Trades Bill. 

Recently a wood merchant of Norwood was ordered to pay damages to an 
adjacent occupier of a dwelling*house for the noise made by the sawing neces¬ 
sary in his trade, and the wood merchants interested, together with the corpo¬ 
ration of Norwood and Kensington, obtained a promise from the Premier to 
support a Bill dealing with the subject, and a measure has been prepared, 
which will be in charge of the members for East Torrens, for introduction in the 
Assembly. “ Noisy trades ” include those of wood-cutting and boiler-making, 
and any trades that may be so declared by proclamation. The Bill gives 
municipal corporations and district councils power to frame by-laws for the 
prevention of noisy trades being carried on except by licensed persons, for the 
regulation of these businesses with a view to the prevention of annoyance to 
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neighboring residents, and for the inspection of the premises whereon such 
trades are conducted. A licence is not required for the carrying on of any of 
the specified works when they are conducted at a distance of more than 200yds. 
from the nearest dwelling-house, or within any less distance which may be 
fixed by by-law, and those so carried on are not deemed a nuisance, and the 
persons concerned are not subjected to civil or criminal proceedings. 


Gold Mining. 

Payable Cement in Barossa. —Mr. II. Y. L. Brown, the Government 
Geologist, recently reported that he thought the cement beds on Crown Lands 
at Goddard’s Hill, Barossa Diggings, were worth testing. The Minister of 
Lands, lion. L. O’Loughlin, ordered that 24 tons of the cement should be 
treated at the Mount Torrens battery, and the return gave a total result 
by battery and cyanide of llozs. 14dvvts. of gold Mr. Brown reported:—“This 
return should be highly payable if the cement were treated locally, as there are 
thousands of tons of similar material likely to be auriferous available in the 
locality.” The object of the Minister in ordering the test was to demonstrate 
to the Barossa Gold Mining Company and others that there was jmyable stone 
to be obtained, if treated locally, as the trial at Mount Torrens shows a profit 
after paying for cartage a distance of 30 miles. The cement beds are within a 
mile of the Menzie’s Barossa battery. (So far reported in Advertiser.) The 
above discovery will afford employment to numbers of miners, engineers, 
and others, and Gawlerites will be rewarded for their pluck and energy in erect¬ 
ing the powerful machinery at Menzie’s Barossa. It is now nearly thirty years 
since gold was discovered in the ranges ten miles east of Gawler. There is no 
doubt that these quartz reefs and cement beds extend a considerable distance 
north-east and east of Gawler and the Barossa Ranges. 

Good News for Miners and Surface-men. —A discovery of flux has 
been made to the west of Port Augusta, and notification of intention to apply 
for leases advertised. Owing to the increased price of copper a number of 
prospecting parties are now out searching for minerals. Favorable returns are 
being procured in the neighborhood of Leigh’s (/reek. Men are earning good 
wages, and the transit of the ore to the smelters is facilitated by the proximity 
of the Great Northern Railway. 


Port Pirie. 

The Broken Hill Mines. —The whole of the new furnace plant, consist¬ 
ing of eight large (120 tons) and three small (80 tons) smelters, is now in 
operation at Port Pirie. The refinery plant is nearly complete. When finished, 
the company will be able to deal with 1,000 tons of bullion per week. A great 
increase to the population of this rising seaport has been caused by the transfer 
of the smelters to South Australia from New South Wales. 


Immigration Prohibition. 

The Government have, in compliance with the decision arrived at by the 
Premiers of Australia, introduced the Immigration Prohibition Bill on the lines 
of the Natal Act. 

The Government have also given notice to all steamship companies trading 
to the East of their intention to introduce the measure, and intimated that the 
provisions of the Act will be strictly enforced. 
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Chinese Immighation. —In consequence of the strictness which the 
authorities of Victoria haye carried out the law relating to the importation of 
Chinese and the action of the steamship companies engaged in the China trade 
the immigration of Celestials has almost ceased, and for a period of over four 
weeks no oversea Chinese passenger has presented his credentials at Mel¬ 
bourne. 

Japanese.— One hundred Japanese ha\e arrived at Port Douglas, Queens¬ 
land, per steamer Yamashiro Maru. These people are to work m the sugar 
plantations with the Chinese and Kanaka laborers. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

The agricultural statistics for 1897-8 harvest contain a few items of special 
interest. The amount cut for hay shows an increase of about 73 per cent, 
over the previous year, the area cut showing an increase of 110,000 acres. 
This increase was probably clue to the hot dry weather of last November caus¬ 
ing the farmers to cut considerable areas which would otherwise have been left 
for grain, and with the plentiful supply of herbage this year will account for 
the very low price of hay just now. The figures concerning ensilage are very 
disappointing. Five years ago there were 300 pits in use, with a capacity of 
3(59,903 cub. ft.; last year there were only seventy-three pits, aggregating 
74,47(5 cub. ft. This is of course partly due to the absence of raw material 
last season, but owing to mistakes in the past and to the extra labor there is 
unfortunately no doubt that most of our dairymen look with suspicion on this 
form of fodder conservation. 


Purchasers of Thomas phosphate or basic slag should see that in addition 
to the guaranteed analysis the sellers guarantee the degree of fineness to 
which it is ground. As the phosphate of lime in this fertiliser is very in¬ 
soluble, it is imperative that, to get good results from its use, it must he ground 
to an impalpable powder. First-class Thomas phosphate should contain at 
least 17 per cent, of phosphoric acid, and should be ground fine enough to 
pass through a sieve containing 10,000 meshes to the square inch. By the 
provisions of (he Fertilisers Act it is compulsory upon vendors of fertilisers 
to attach to every bag or parcel a statement showing the percentage of phos¬ 
phoric acid, potash, and nitrogen contained in their various combinations. 


In order to encourage farmers to improve the breed of the dairy cattle of 
the colony the Department of Agriculture has just purchased one Holstein, 
two Ayrshire, and five Jersey bulls, These animals have been selected by 
Mr. Alex. Murray, of Mount Crawford, with the special view to their being 
suitable bulls to mate with our common cattle for the purposes of obtaining 
stock of improved milking qualities. The Holstein has been sent to Millicent, 
one Ayrshire to Petersburg, and another to Robertstown, while the Jerseys are 
stationed at Gladstone, Koolunga, Quora, Mount Pleasant, and Gawler River. 
The bulls purchased last year will probably be shifted from their present 
stations about the end of January. 
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Some of our factory managers assert that butter made from pasteurised milk 
or cream is inferior in aroma and quality to butter made in the ordinary way. 
Reports from the Euroa Factory, Victoria, show that a better price was 
obtained from pasteurised butter, and that so satisfactory has the result been 
that every ounce of cream from their six creameries was last year pasteurised. 
The Danes go in very largely for this practice, and of nearly 700 factories 
entering for the butter tests last year less than 2 per cent, made butter from 
unpasteurised cream or milk. 


Early in September myriads of small beetles were noticeable in the 
Warrnambool (Victoria) district, and were supposed to be the perfect insect of 
the small underground grub, allied to the common cockchafer, which lias done 
so much damage to the crops and grass this year. The beetles seem to have 
made their appearance much earlier than usual, and it behoves our farmers to 
keep a sharp lookout for them and destroy as many as possible, as it is only at 
this stage that anything practicable can be done to prevent injury by the grubs 
which will be produced later on as the progeny of the present beetles. 


A number of apple-growers in codlin moth infested districts leave the 
bandages on the trees right through the winter. This simply moans that they 
provide the best shelter possible for their worst enemy. 'Hie bandages should 
all be removed, the rough bark scraped oft’, and every shelter for the caterpillars 
removed before the beginning of September. Where this woik has not been 
done, steps should be at once taken to remedy the oversight. Growers should 
bear in mind that every caterpillar that escapes destruction means the loss of 
many pounds of fruit during the coming season. There is no excuse for 
ignorance upon this subject, because within the infested districts nearly every 
owne* of trees likely to be attacked by codlin moth has been furnished with 
printed directions as to what is requisite to combat the pest and what he is 
required to do under the provisions of the Act. 


Experiments conducted at the Nebraska Experiment Station appear to show 
that the eggs of codlin moth can be prevented hatching and the newly-hatched 
larvae destroj r cd by kerosene emulsion. These experiments were of course 
conducted in the laboratory, but in view of the great advantage it would be if 
this pest- could he dealt with before it begins to eat, it would be well for some 
of our growers to carefully test the matter. The eggs of the codlin moth 
appear to he generally laid on the upper surfaces of the leaves and on the 
young fruit, so that it would be necessary to thoroughly spray the whole of the 
foliage. The trees should be sprayed about a fortnight after the petals of the 
flowers have dropped, and the operation repeated a fortnight later. 


Mr. A. M. Lea, of the West Australian Department of Agriculture, reports 
that the San Jose scale (Aspidiotus perniciosus) exists in four different localities 
in that colony. It appears, therefore, that South Australia is at present the 
ohly colony known to be free from this dreaded pest, and for this reason it is 
imperative that the regulations regarding the introduction of plants from the 
Adjacent colonies should be strictly enforced in the interests of our fruit¬ 
grower^ 
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By proclamation in the Victorian Government Gazette the scale insects 
Mytilaspis citricola (lemon mussel scale) and Chionaspis citri (white scale of 
orange), and the parasitic fungus Melanose (affecting citrus fruits) are 
declared to be insects and a fungus respectively within the meaning of the 
Vegetation Diseases Act, 1896. 


B) proclamation in the New Zealand Gazette of August 18th, 1898, the ports 
of Auckland and Wellington are declared to be the only ports open for the 
introduction of any plants or portions of plants (except the fruit thereof); and 
it is also absolutely prohibited to introduce any plant or portion of a plant 
which is infected or bears any trace of having been infected with any species 
of scale insect. 


At Willunga the crops of White Elephant potato are affected by some fungus 
disease, causing yellow blotches, which change to dark brown with age, and 
considerably enlarge in size. This fungus has not yet been determined, hut 
growers in the locality would do well to spray their young crops with Bordeaux 
mixture before any signs of the disease shows. So far the only variety 
attacked hy this disease is the White Elephant. 


A new digging machine, worked by traction engines, has lately been brought 
under notice iu England. It is patented by Messrs T. A. & S. (\ Darby. It 
it triangular, supported on a single roller, adapted to rise or fall according to 
inequalities of the soil. The digging is performed by ten two-pronged folks 
fixed along Uo side's of the triangle, rotated at considerable speed, and 
effectually break up the ground to a w idth of 11 \ 1‘1., and any depth from 2in. 
to ltiin. 


The Americans have cultivated maize ever since the first days of settlement, 
but they are still discovering improved methods of cultivation They have 
onlj within the last few years found that “hilling-up” is a mistake, that 
“ suckering ” and •* tasselling ” are not beneficial, and deep hoeing or ‘‘cultiva¬ 
tion” decidedly lessens the )iekls of “corn” and of fodder. Frequent cultivation 
to a depth of not more than 3in. results in a considerable increase both of grain 
and fodder. Anything that injures the roots will injuriously affect the yields 
of “ stover ” and of maize. 

A great number of experiments have been conducted in Nebraska, U.S.A , 
with a view to uncertain the effects of subsoiling upon the yield of maize crops. 
Almost invariably it was found that where clay subsoil existed tho subsoiling 
was beneficial for several seasons; but subsoiling where the subsoil was of a 
loamy nature usually showed no beneficial results, and often proved to be 
injurious in regard to the yield of maize. On clay subsoils 80 per cent, sub¬ 
soiled gave favorable results, and on loam subsoil only 23 per cent were favorable. 


In Sydney several fresh inspectors have been appointed to attend the slaughter¬ 
houses with the object of preventing the sale or consumption of diseased meat. 
All meat is carefully examined and, if found healthy, is branded in several 
places, but not so as to spoil its appearance. The fact that bovine tuberculosis 
and some other diseases which are communicable to mankind have been dis¬ 
covered in dairy cows and other cattle in the Australasian colonies is sufficient 
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justification for the adoption of stringent measures to prevent the spread of 
those diseases, and, so far as possible, to stamp them out; and when we are 
able to state that our dairy herds are altogether free from disease our dairy 
products will command a position in the British markets considerably higher 
than can be hoped for by Continental dairymen, whose climatic surroundings 
render it almost impossible to secure immunity from tubercular and other 
dangerous diseases. 


The field poppy is becoming seriously prevalent in many parts of the colony. 
A very few yeais ago it was quite a rare plant, but now the fields of wheat and 
hay in many places arc quite brilliant with its flowers. As the seeds are 
exceedingly abundant, and will retain their vitality for many years when 
turned under by the plough, it is likely to be a serious pest in the near future. 
Fanners should at once use every effoit to cleanse their fields, and be very 
careful not to plough the seeds under. 


WHERE TO BRAND. 

A recent transaction in hides is worthy of attention because of its bearing on 
the subject of the branding of cattle. The parcel of hides was from bullocks 
bred by Messrs. McCrea Bros., of Werai Station, New South Wales. The 
hides were of only average weights and thickness, but at Messrs. Younghusband 
and Co/s auction sale, held on September 17th, they realised 4*d. per lb., this 
being in excess of the current value of similar hides by fully gel. per lb., or 18 
per cent. The purchasers were Messrs. J. Kennon k Sons, of Richmond, and 
the reason why such a price was given was that the hides were branded on the 
neck, close behind the ear, instead of on the rump, as is only too common. The 
parcel of hides is to he used in the manufacture of leather by the recently 
introduced chrome process. Glancing over a number of specimens of manu¬ 
factured leather, the reason for the preference given to hides marked on the 
nock is obvious. 

Coachbuilders have to cut the leather square, and if the rump has a brand 
they have to start cutting at a considerably greater distance from the tail end, 
in order to avoid the brand, so that a large slice of that end of the leather is 
lost. If, on the other hand, the brand is on the neck there is a double 
advantage, because the part to be cut off at the neck end is of much less 
breadth than at the rump end, and because the neck end is the least valuable 
part, the rump end being the most valuable. 

In the case of bootmakers’ sides, those which carry the brand on the rump 
have to be sold as seconds, and the value of the whole side is depreciated by 
Id. per foot, because of the brand in the corner where some of the most valuable 
part of the leather is situated. # Such is the custom of the trade, and it cannot 
be expected that the buyers of leather will consent to an alteration so long as 
the system of branding on the rump continues. Amongst the hides at present 
in Messrs. Kennon &. Sons tanning pit is that of the monster prize ox recently 
shown, but this, unfortunately, carries a brand where it is not wanted, namely, 
on the rump. There can be no doubt that the most effective manner in which 
to check the practice of branding—and, it may be added, the practice of cutting 
the skin with butchers’ knives in flaying the carcass—is by making a difference 
in the prices at which the tanners make their purchases. Let it be known that 
the hides of cattle branded on the neck, instead of on the rump, will realise 
2s. 6d. to fls. per head more, and there will be an inducement to stockowners 
to adopt the better plan.— Australasian, 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONGRESS. 

The Tenth Annual Congress of the Agricultural Bureau was held in Adelaide 
on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, September 7th, 8th, and 9th respectively. 
Mr. F. E. H. W. Krichauff, Chairman of the Central Bureau, presided over 
the meetings. 

The following members of the Bureau attended one or more sessions:— 
Central Bureau: Messrs. F. E. H. W. Krichauff, S. Goode, W. C Grasby, 
Professor Lowrie, H. Kelly, J. Miller, M.P., T. Price, M.P., Professor Perkins, 
Hon. A W Sand ford, M.L.C., C. J. Valentine, and A. Molincux (secretary). 
Albert: Messrs. H. L. Smith and H. Lane. Angaston: Messrs. J. E. Swann 
and F. Salter. Appila-Yarrovvie: Messrs. C. G. F. Bauer, J. Wilsdon, W. 
Stacey, P. Lawson, and C. W. H. Ilirsch. Arden Vale : Mr. M. Searle. 
Arthurton: Mr. W. H. Hawke. Balaklava : Mr. W. II. Sires. Baroota 
Whim: Mr. F. H. Flugge. Belair: Mr. G. li. Laffer. Bowhill: Messrs. 
W. G. F. Plummer, J. G. Whitfield, C. Dragomuller, and E. Smith. Brink- 
woitli: Messrs. It. Cooper, J. F. Everett, and J. Stott. Burra: Hon. J. 
Lewis, M.L.C., and Mr F. A. S. Field. Bute: Mr. A. Sehroeter. Carrieton : 
Mr. W. H. Byerlee. Cherry Gardens: Messrs. J. Jacobs, C. Ricks, and It. 
Gibbins. Clare : Mr W. Kimbcr. Clarendon : Messrs. A. L. Morphett, W. A. 
Morphett, A. Harper, and J. Wright. Cradock: Mr. J. Clarke. Crystal 
Brook: Mr. W. J. Venning. Dawson: Messrs. A. F. Dempsey and O. 
Muller. Dowlingville : Mr. T. Kenny. Elbow Hill: Messrs. G. Wheeler 
and H. Dunn. Eudunda: Messrs. J. von Bertouch and A. M. Twartz. 
Finniss: Mr. T. Collett. Forest Range : Messrs. J. Vickers and R. M. 
Ilackett. Gawler River: Mr. A. M. Dawkins. Gladstone: Messrs. E. Coe 
and J. Brayley. Gumeracha : Mr. W. (Cornish. Hahndorf : Mr. F. H. 
Sonnemann. Hartley: Mr. H. Reimers. Hawker : Mr. A. C. Hirsch. 
Holder: Mr. F. A. Grant. Inkerman: Messrs. S. Diprose, W. Board, and J. 
Sampson. Johnburgh : Messrs. G. H. Dunn and T. A. Thomas. Kanmantoo: 
Messrs J. Ilair, A. Hair, and J. Downing. Kapunda : Messrs. H T. Morris, 
G. Teagle, and T. Jeffs. Koolunga: Mr T B. Butcher. Lucindale: Messrs. 
E. Feuerhcerdt, E. Hall, and G. C. Newman. Maitland: Mr. J. Pitcher. 
Mannum : Mr. Harry Brown. Meadows : Mr. W. J. Stone. Millieent : 
Messrs. R. Campbell, A. Mcltostie and H. A. Stewart. Minlaton: Messrs. 
James Correll and D. G. Teiehelmann. Morgan : Mr. J. Wishart. Mount 
Bryan East: Mr. H. Wilkins. Mount Compass: Mr. H. McKmlay. Mount 
Gambier: Messrs. J. C. Ruwoldt, J. Watson, and J. Umpherston. Mount 
Pleasant: Mr. G. Phillis. Mount Remarkable: Mr. A. Mitchell. Murray 
Bridge: Mr. W. Lehman. Mundoora: Mr. R. Harris. Nantawarra: Messrs. 
C. Belling and J. W. I)all. Naracoorte: Messrs. I). Mclnnes and S. 
Schinekel. Narridy: Mr. W. J. Martin. Norton’s Summit : Messrs. J. 
Jennings and W. Merchant. Orroroo : Messrs. W. S. Liilecrapp and J. 
Jamieson. Penola: Dr. F. Ockley. Petersburg: Messrs. J. Wilson, T. 
Selby, and F. W. Sambell. Pine Forest: Mr. D. F. Kennedy. Port 
Broughton: Messrs. R. W. Bawdcn and H. II. Whittle. Port Elliot: Messrs. 
J. Brown, C. H. Hussey, P. O. Hutchinson, E. J. Hill, and W. E. Hargreaves. 
Port Germein: Messrs. H. Gluyas, E. McHugh, and W. Broadbcar. Port 
Pirie : Messrs. F. R. Humphries, H. B. Welch, and P. J. Spain. Quorn: 
Messrs. R. Thompson and A. F. Noll. Redhill: Mr. G. Wheaton. Riverton : 
Messrs. H. A. Davis, M. Badman, and D. Kirk. Stansbury: Messrs. P. 
Anderson, G. Sherriff, and James Sherriff. Stockport: Messrs. C. W. Smith 
and D. G. Stribling. Strathalbyn: Messrs. M. Rankine and W. J. Tucker. 
Swan Reach : Messrs. 1\ Beck, J, O. J. Ivohnke, und F. F. Brecht. Tanunda: 
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Mr. A. B. Robin. Tatiara: Messrs. W. Montague. E. Prescott, C. li. Wiese, 
and G, Ferguson. Willunga : Messrs. W. Blacker, M P., and J. Allen. 
Wilmington: Mr A. Muslin. Woudside: Messrs. F. I). Heidi icli and R. W. 
Kleinsehmidt. Woolundunga : Messrs. H. Aldenhaven, J. Michael, N. 
Rogers, and T. H. Prosser. Vankalilla: Mr. G. Newbold. Yorketown 
Messrs. J. Da'cy and J. Latty. 

The Opening Address. 

The Minister of Education and Aouicttltitre (Hon. Richard Butler), 
in delivering the opening address, said:—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen— 
I have occupied many positions since I took office as Minister of Agri¬ 
culture a few months since, hut nothing gives me greater .satisfaction 
than to have the opportunity of addressing my brother tanners at this 
your Tenth Annual Congress. It falls to my lot, as Minister for the 
time being, to open this Congress—and it is a pleasing duty I hope will 
frequently recur us the years roll round — and to say a few words to 
you of encouragement and hope. I do not think that the three* or four bad 
years we have gone through vvili have done us very much harm; rather should 
I say, “ Sweet are the uses of adversity,” and from my knowledge of the 
country I do not think the prospects were ever brighter than they are at present 
for a good harvest and a good grass season. (Hear, hear.) The Department 
of Agriculture is a much more live department than it was a few years ago. 
The Government—and I believe with the approval of the Bureau—have been 
stepping out in the right direction. In the opinion of some people it is thought 
we had better let things alone. 1 was always a warm supporter of the different 
branches of industry of agriculture which the Government are assisting to 
develop, and since I have been occupying the position of Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture I am more than ever convinced that what we arc* doing will he for the 
advantage of the producers of South Australia. (Cheers.) I know that we 
have some adverse critics. Some people say we are interfering with private 
enterprise, but I think that I shall prove before I sit down that what we are 
doing stimulates private enterprise, and that Government assistance in the long 
run makes things very much better for those who are raising wealth from the 
soil. I recognise that the Agricultural Bureau, with its hundred Branches 
scattered over the colony, is doing work which it is exceedingly difficult to 
overvalue, and doing it for the love of it. Unlike the Parliament ou North 
terrace, 1 should like to see the numbers increase. There can be no disputing 
the fact that the interchange of ideas, the discussion of questions in which we 
are all interested, the comparison of notes in connection with the experiments 
which we are trying throughout the country in order to improve the condition 
of the agriculturists, must eventually be beneficial, not only to those engaged 
in the cultivation of the soil, but also of great advantage to the community as 
a whole. I know that the farmer’s life has not always been a most attractive 
one, and some foolish people have imagined that the less a fanner knew in 
book-learning the better he would get on with his work. I think that those 
ideas are being very rapidly dispelled. It is felt that the agriculturist to-day 
should be a man with a diversity of gifts, and having a knowledge of a great 
variety of questions, which must interest him in, and assist him also to carry 
on, his woik. We know that machinery is taking the place of hand labor to a 
great extent, and we know that in connection with our dairy industry we have 
to adopt new methods if we are going to compete with the markets of the 
world. In connection with stock, as well, we have to very materially improve 
the breed if we wish to successfully compete in the home markets in the export 
of sheep and lambs. What the Bureaus are trying to do (and the Government 
and Parliament are anxious to assist them in doing it) is to make agriculture 
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more profitable, and I have very strong hopes —speaking as an agriculturist 
myself—that we are now ou the dawn of better times. (Cheers.) We now 
know pretty well the limit to which agriculture can be successfully carried on, and 
the policy for the future must be to concentrate our efforts on the lands on 
which there is known to be a fairly reliable rainfall, without extending 
the area where, in most seasons, settlement must end in disaster. (Cheers.) 
I prophesy we shall see in the near future, on, say, a farm of 1,000 acres, that 
instead of a man planting 600 or 700 acres he will put in probably a third of 
the ground and work his land to a much greater extent than in the past— 
(hear, hear)—and will do something to restore fertility by means of fertilisers, 
the profitable use of which has been more and more demonstrated, and on the 
land not under crop a much larger number of stock can be carried. With the 
object of encouraging the use of fertilisers and protecting the purchasers I 
have had the pleasure of carrying through the House of Assembly a Bill 
dealing with fertilisers. If you look at the Aye of a day or two ago you will 
see that the Act passed in Victoria has defects exactly as our own Act, which 
we are seeking to amend, and at a meeting of farmers held quite recently in 
Melbourne they suggested the very same amendments which we have adopted 
in the House of Assembly, and which I feel sure will be carried in the 
Legislative Council. (Hear, bear.) First of all, we know that a very large 
quantity of fertilisers was sold last year without any analysis being supplied to 
the purchaser. AVe arc bringing guano under the Act too. We appoint 
inspectors to take samples from the persons who deal in the fertilisers. These 
samples aie analysed by the Government Analyst, and the result of the analysis 
and the approximate value which the fertilisers give to the manure are 
advertised in the Journal of Agriculture , and in any other papers which the 
Minister thinks necessary, together with the price which the agents or importers 
are asking for the manure. 1 think you will agree with me that this is a step 
in the right direction. (Cheers.) We are told that we cannot get at the 
commercial value. I can show you publications issued by the departments of 
agriculture New South Wales and Victoria where they do exactly the same thing. 
It does not attempt to fix the prices at which men are to sell their articles ; but 
those who weie doing an honest trade will not be injured, but rather assisted, 
while those who are living in the country a long way from the city will have 
the opportunity of looking through the prices of the agents at which the 
fertilisers can be obtained and seeing the value as ascertained by analysis. 
Then I would like to say a word or two about another department in which 
the farmers of South Australia—and by farmers 1 mean agriculturists, dairy¬ 
men, fruitgrowers, viticulturists, and others—are inteiestcd. I refer to the 
Export Department. Some of our people take exception to the management 
of the Produce Export Department, contending that it has not yet made the 
two ends balance, but they altogether ignore the fact that there have been 
unprecedented droughts which have had a very serious effect upon the depart¬ 
ment which aims to find markets for our by-products. Last year the balance 
was only £700 on the wrong side after paying the engineer and laborers at Poit 
Adelaide and all office expenses as well; and when I tell you that we shipped 
nearly 600 tons of butter three years ago, and owing to nothing hut drought 
imported something like .300 tons during 1897, instead of exporting, you will 
see the effect on one line alone. It is not fair to say that because this depart¬ 
ment does not show a direct return it is not of advantage to the people and the 
taxpayers of South Australia. Take the rabbit industry for instance. In order 
to encourage the turning to a profitable use of animals which are only a scourge 
at present, Dr. Cockburn, when Minister of Agriculture, fixed the charges at our 
depot for freezing and shipping rabbits at the same prices as the Melbourne, 
where they have an immense number of animals to deal with, where of course 
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the supply is continuous, and where consequently the work can be done more 
cheaply than we can where the supply is intermittent and, owing to longer 
railway carriage, the rabbits do not reach the department in as good a condition. 
I find the present manager of the depot, Mr. Skevington, most anxious to 
further the interests of the department, and every producer who knows him 
will be impressed with his desire to serve the department well. A s regards 
rabbits, we lost about £400 directly through the treatment of the animals; 
but we paid the Railway Department alone between £800 and £900 for 
the carriage of rabbits from Mount Gambier, and we have paid over £500 
for the making of crates. We shipped between £4,000 and £5,000 worth 
of rabbits last financial year, which, if they had not been dealt with, would 
be running over some of our best lands in the South-East and eating feed 
now used for sheep. (Cheers). If next year’s supply is larger and more con¬ 
tinuous I think we shall be able to run that branch of our industry without 
very much direct loss to the department. In Melbourne they have the 
advantage of getting supplies of rabbits close to the city. A few hours after 
the rabbits have been caught they are in the depot. Here there is a delay of two 
or three days before they are treated, resulting in deterioration. The supply being 
intermittent and the condition irregular places us at a disadvantage. As 
regards the wine industry, the London depot has not paid its way directly, but 
the money we are spending in advertising our wines will result in great advan¬ 
tage to everyone in South Australia. Victoria spends £10 to our £1 in 
pushing her wine trade. In 1896-7 we exported 391,233galls. of wine, in 
1897-8 we exported 513,827galls., or an increase of 120,000galls. in one year; 
while Victoria in 1896-7 exported 351,361 galls., which went down in 1897-8 
to 323,136galls., so that our policy in having Mr. Young in England, and 
judiciously advertising our wines there to show that we are adopting a better 
policy than that which has been adopted in Victoria, of spending the money in 
the colony. Last year we shipped from the depot at Tort Adelaide 
139,000galls., against 43,000galls. the year before, so that it will be seen that 
in this industry, which has not been affected so much by the drought, we are 
increasing our work. The lamb trade has also been a great success as far as 
the prices went. Only 3,000 lambs were shipped through the depot last year. 
One lot shipped by Mr. Harkness, of Owen, through Elder, Smith, & Co., 
netted the owner 14s. 9d. each. They were pretty heavy lambs—about 44lbs. 
—and they realised 5Jd. per pound in London. Mr. Harkness told me that he has 
sold lambs in the Adelaide market, of equal quality, for 4s. and 5s. (Cheers). 
The whole of the colonies will very soon be self-supporting as far as the 
natural products are concerned, and we have to look to the markets of the old 
world for taking the produce which we can produce in South Australia and do 
not want for home consumption. As far as the quality of our production is 
concerned no colony of the Australasian group will beat us. (Cheers). Only 
this week a breeder wished me to take 2,000 lambs at the dep6t in the next, 
fortnight. We have orders'coming in faster than we can take them, and I 
believe that this year we shall ship four times as much as ever before, in spite 
of the drought. I have heard some people say that the dep6t benefits only 
those who ship the produce, but it benefits the whole of the community, and 
especially those who sell the produce in South Australia. Our consumption is 
small, and we must find markets elsewhere if we wish to carry on this industry 
successfully. It is the same with the butter industry. Before we adopted the 
butter bonus we used to have to sell butter at 3d. or 4d. per lb. Farmers said 
that that would not pay. We had prices varying from 2s. 6d. down to 4d., 
but with a regular export trade established, and with valuable assistance which 
our farmers are going to receive from our present dairy instructor, Mr. 
Thomson (Applause)—a young man, certainly, but I think we can get more 
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work out of the young men than the old—we shall derive great benefit from 
our export depfit I am exceedingly glad to know that the shareholders in 
the factories of South Australia are appreciating the work which Mr. Thomson 
is doing. He is a man who has the courage of his opinions, and does not come 
to South Australia prelending that he knows everything straight off. (Hear, 
hear.) He is endeavoring to grapple with South Australian conditions. We 
do not want a man who is all theory and no practice. We want a man who is 
able to combine the two, as Mr. Thomson has done. (Applause.) As with our 
State Bank—I do not know whether that is popular here—we fix a maximum 
rate of interest, which, if other financial institutions desire to do business with 
our producers they must keep within; so with our Export Department, we fix a 
minimum, and if the price does not come up to that, our producers can ship to 
Europe. A Victorian farmer told me the other day that the State Bank is one 
of the best institutions the colony has, because of its beneficial influence on 
other financial institutions, and the same thing applies to the Export Depart¬ 
ment, which compels other exporters to do their very best for the producers. 
(Applause.) I believe that better times are in store for South Australia, and 
that by the help of agricultural education we shall build up a class of men who 
will avoid some of the mistakes their fathers have made, and will look a little 
further ahead. In a climate like ours when we get good seasons we should 
endeavor to provide for the bad ones which come after. (Hear, hear.) We see 
thousands of tons of stuff which costs us nothing to raise from the soil ploughed 
into the ground, or burned, or wasted, instead of being by a little labor stacked 
and made into ensilage. You will see that our dairying industry will never 
grow to to the extent it ought unless we can maintain a large supply of feed 
all the year round, and especially at a time when the prices for produce are 
best. I would like to tell you how very satisfactory the shipment of apples 
through the Agricultural Department was tins year. We are not anxious 
that the Department should do business at both ends when any of our producers 
think that their own agents in England can do it better for them, and while I 
thought I was fairly liberal in issuing the circular which was sent out through 
the country in connection with the Department, stating that we are prepared 
to advance money on produce and charge 5 per cent, interest in addition to 
advancing freight and charges, I thought we were working on business lines 
in offering such terms. (Hear, hear ) L was delighted last w T eek when I took 
up Elder, Smith & Co.’s circular and found that they were offering to lend the 
producers money without interest at all. (Checis.) Is that an interference 
with our private enterprise ? Is it hurting the farmers ? (Applause.) If the 
effect of the Government stepping in and establishing our Export Department 
makes merchants in the colony say that they will go one better and not charge 
interest at all, then I say the farmers ought to recognise who are their friends. 
(Applause.) 1 will read to you particulars of the apple shipments. I think 
we are going to have a large apple crop this year. I have always found that 
after the trees had a rest a large crop may be expected the following year, 
and we shall no doubt find that the case this coming season Unless we can 
find a market elsewhere for our apples we shall get only Is. a case, and wc do 
not want to come as low as that. (Hear, hear.) 1 believe w r e have beat our 
record in the London market and have realised better prices than other colonies, 
the Government doing the business both ends. We shipped 1,000 cases ; 
Clcopatras brought from 11s. to 28s. a case, or an average of 17s. 7d. If we 
eontiuue getting such prices it would not do, because we must know that but 
very few people could afford to buy the fruit at such a figure. So we must be 
prepared to take less if we desire to keep up the trade. Dunn’s Seedling went 
up to 24s., with an average of 18s. 5d.; Stone Pippins sold up to 20s., the 
average being 17s. fid.; Strawberry Pippin realised up to 20s., averaging 18s. 
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7d.; Garibaldi brought up to 21s., averaging 19s. fid. ; Bismarcks sold up to 
20s., averaging 10s. (id.; London Pippin to 20s., average 20s.; Home Beauty 
to 24s., average 14s. lOd.; New York Pippin up to ‘20s., average 18s. 5d. ; 
and Beauty of Australia up to 18s., averaging 17s. 5d —a most excellent result. 
The only regret I have is that we did not ship twenty times the number of 
cases. (Cheers.) The charges came to about 0s. Id. per case. Pears were 
not so successful. Vicar of Winkfield realised up to 20s. a case. Of Swan 
Egg six cases made 20s., while six cases sold at 0s. and four cases at 3s. 
Bergamot were useless. Of grapes, Almerias sold from 0s. to 15s., and twelve 
cases of Doradilla from 4s. to 5s. Od, The quantity shipped was small, but 
the prices were exceedingly good. If we can only clear 3s. per case in London 
for our surplus fruit, especially apples, it will pay the producers in South 
Australia (Cheers), and I hope that the colonial Governments who are work¬ 
ing together will be able to secure a reduction in freights and charges, and that 
what can be done in that direction will be done. We have established a typical 
orchard atMylor, which is under the direction of the very able Director ot the 
Botanic Gardens (Mr. Holtze). We know in the past how bitterly men engaged 
in horticulture have been disappointed in not getting trees true to name. Very 
often they have had to wait three and five years before they could tell how 
much they had been deceived. If wo ensure to horticulturists the obtaining 
of trees they wish to purchase we shall be doing a great deal to assist them 
I hope it will be used in the direction of establishing a school of horticulture. 
We have already an agricultural school near Adelaide, and we are going to 
establish two more, one in the North and one in the South, where young fellows 
who have left school will receive an education to better fit them for agricultural 
pursuits. Any visitors to the school in Adelaide cannot fail to be impressed 
by the work done there. One great drawback is that the scholars do not 
remain there long enough to get a thorough training. The masters in some of 
the State schools arc doing splendid work in this direction, and arc deserving 
reward. One teacher planted 200 plots with every variety of manure he could 
obtain, and did it all at his own expense. The Government, through their 
officer, Mr. Quinn, have been doing all they can to protect the fruitgrowers 
from pests. Our gardens are, fortunately, at present fairly free from disease, 
but the work in connection with this department has enormously increased. 
We do not admit fruit into South Australia now unless it is clean, and unless 
it is examined. Some thousands and thousands of cases are examined, the 
inspector and his assistant having their hands very full. I am sure you all 
recognise that we have in Mr. Quinn an exceedingly able and energetic 
officer. There is another thing which the Government have done, of which 
I feel sure you will all approve—we are importing a continuous baling press 
for hay and straw. It will be stationed at the Agricultural College, where our 
farmers will be able to see it at work. With our long railway carriage very 
often it is too expensive to fetch stuff to the market unless it is compressed 
very tightly, and I believe that the cost of this press will be more than 
covered by the saving in freights, owing to the possibility of putting a 
much heavier weight into a much smaller compass. You have a long and an 
interesting programme to go through during the next two or three days, deal¬ 
ing with questions which bear directly on our agricultural interests, and I hope 
that you will all go away from this Congress wiser and better men. In con¬ 
clusion, I should like to ask you to give more support to our Journal of 
Agriculture , and in speaking to you I am speaking to the farmers throughout 
the colony. I think it is an exceedingly valuable publication. (Applause.) 
Articles are written by men who are experts in the different branches with 
which they deal. We have there given the results of experiments carried on 
throughout South Australia by practical farmers, and surely such a publication 
is worth 5s. a year. 
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A Delegate : Lt is worth double. 

The Minister op Agriculture: Then give double. The number of 
subscribers is increasing. The circulation of the Journal is about 2,000, and 
it is costing us about £800. The printing cost is heavy, but Parliament does 
not grudge the amount. They recognise that it is more than paying for the 
good it is doing. I hope that the farmers will recognise that it is the Journal 
of Agriculture . You cannot have better testimony to the value of the con¬ 
tents than the fact that our influential papers are prepared to take articles from 
it, and circulate them through the medium of their own journals. 

A Delegate: Without any acknowledgment. 

The Minister of Agriculture: We ought to have at least 5,000 sub¬ 
scribers to that Journal, and when we have that number we need not fear its 
paying its way I hope that next September 1 shall have another opportunity 
of opening the Congress of the Agricultural Bureau, and if I do I am sure 1 
shall be able to say that the good times we now expect have been realised, and 
that we have had a harvest unequalled for quantity and quality ; that we have 
all benefited by the experiences of the past: and that the farmers of South 
Australia from one end of the colony to the other will be on good terms with 
each other, and will be recognised by the community as a class of people who 
are doing more than any other class to further the best interests of South 
Australia. 1 have verj much pleasure in declaring the Congress open. (Pro¬ 
longed cheers.) 

Mr. II. Kell\ : I have very much pleasure in moving a vote of thanks to 
the Honorable the Minister for his able address. I have known Mr. Butler for 
many years as a practical farmer—one of those men who has risen to his 
present position through downright hard work. We have been told that we are 
likely to have a bountiful harvest; but September and October are very often 
very critical months for the farmers, and we should not be too sanguine yet. 
We have, however, the prospects of a very fine harvest and a good grass 
season, which is a great boon to farmers. When a farmer loses his grass 
it is a loss which lie cannot make up again very readily, as it means very often 
the loss of his stock. I hope the Export Depot will continue the grand work 
which it is now doing. 

Mr. J. Dayev : 1 rise with very great pleasure to second the motion. I have 
been very much interested in the Minister’s address, and very pleased indeed to 
find that he is in such full sympathy with farming, and has such a grasp of the 
farmers’ requirements. (Applause.) Being a piactical farmer himself, he 
knows what difficulties we have to meet, 'lhe Minister is doing the best he 
can for himself, and therefore he will do the best he can for his fellow-colonists. 
(Hear, bear.) 

Mr. R. Campbell : I have very much pleasure in supporting the motion. 
We are pleased to see Mr. Thomson, the dairy expert. Mr. Thomson visited 
our district the other day and lectured, but 1 am sorry to say that we had only 
one farmer’s wife in the audience, when we ought to have had every farmer’s 
wife and daughter with us. 

Dr. E. Or kley : I should like to support this vote of thanks to the 
Minister. We are told that it is proposed to have the quality of artificial 
manures guaranteed by an analyst. I should like to see the germinative quality 
for some of the smaller seed, for instance, rape and mustard, guaranteed. A 
person may get a sample from a seedsman and test it, and it may answer all 
right. But perhaps when you get it in bulk and have sown a large area, you 
will find that the germinating power was very much under the sample you 
received. I speak from experience. I think seedsmen should be asked to 
give a guarantee as to the germinating power of a certain percentage at least 
of what they sell. (Hear, hear.) 
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Mr. N. Rogers : In supporting the motion, I should like to point out that 
the inspectors of fruit very rarely reach farther than about Gawler. We in 
the North require visits from them just as the people in the South. We have 
the codlin moth and various other parasites; we have the sparrows, and we 
have the rabbits. At the present time, the Minister says Mr. Quinn is a very 
hatd-worked man. I believe that he is too hard worked, by a long way; and 
if two or three inspectors were appointed to assist him, we should then have a 
chance of seeing him occasionally in the North. The fruitgrowers of the North 
want to profit by his services and advice. 

The motion was carried with acclamation. 

The Minister op Agriculture : I thank the mover and seconder and 
supporters for their very kindly references to myself, and 1 thank you all for 
the manifest approval that you have shown to my remarks to-day. I cordially 
reciprocate the sentiment that I may remain in my present position long enough 
to do a great deal more than I have yet had the opportunity to do. I recognise 
that education and agriculture are two of the most important departments, and 
I hope that I shall prove a real live Minister. I believed twelve months ago 
that the present Government were the best for the producers we have ever 
had, and I am more sure of it than ever to-day. I am sure that the Govern¬ 
ment which has been in office for over five years would hardly be human if 
they had not made some mistakes; they have had to administer affairs during 
exceedingly bad times, and during a period when the fall in the prices of pro¬ 
duce has been unprecedented in the annals of our history. I hope that you 
will have a highly enjoyable week, and thank you, gentlemen, for your kind 
reception. (Cheers ) 

Chairman’s Address. 

The Chairman (Mr. F. E. H. W. KrichauffJ read his annual address. Ten 
years and a half have elapsed since the first establishment of the Agricultural 
Bureau of South Australia. There has been no change in the metabership of 
the Central Hoard during the past twelve months ; but the number of Branches 
has increased, so that we now have 100, with about 1,400 members. We 
regret the deaths of Messrs. It M. Bertram, Eli Dawkins, R. McPherson, and 
M. Ridler, and feel sorry to have lost the services of a number of members of 
country Branches who have removed to other localities. It would be a distinct 
advantage to the producing interests of this colony if some of the vacancies 
thus occurring could be filled up by some of the eminently advanced specialists 
who are conducting agronomical industries in the respective districts where 
their services could be availed of, and their advice would be invaluable for all. 

In meeting you to-day at our Tenth Congress, I think we may congratulate 
ourselves upon the fact that during the past three or four years considerable 
progress has been made in scientific farming—a feature in agriculture which 
was not felt to be necessary when our pioneers took possession of land rich 
in virgin fertility, accumulated during ages prior to the advent of the farmer 
and grazier or pastoralist. Thqpe conditions having passed by, the desire to 
become acquainted with the practices followed and the results attained else¬ 
where has become general; and the success that has followed a partial adoption 
of the knowledge thus obtained during the past two jears, notwithstanding the 
dry season, has induced still larger numbers of farmers and many with increased 
quantities to apply commercial fertilisers in the cultivation of their cereal crops. 
With the present prospect of returned favorable seasons, those farmers outside 
of u Goyder’s line of rainfall ” who in previous good years raised many fair 
crops of cereals off an area comprising more than half the total area under 
cultivation to those crops in this colony—have every reason to hope for still 
better results with the aid of commercial fertilisers. But not only sufficient 
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nourishment, in too many cases also better tillage is absolutely required, for 
the proverb is only too true, “ That weeds eat with the farmer out of the same 
dish” 

Our merchants have watched the signs of the times, and have not been slow 
to keep up with the demand for latest improved implements—chiefly combined 
seed and fertiliser drills—and have also imported large quantities of commercial 
fertilisers. Still, notwithstanding that fertilisers to the declared value of 
£23,564 have been imported during the six months ended in June last, the 
demand has exceeded the supply. Four years ago the total import of 
fertilisers for the whole twelve months only amounted in value to £643. This 
year the large quantity of fertilisers imported was very considerably supple¬ 
mented by local manufacturers as well as by local guanos; so that our General 
Secretary estimates that quite £70,00 J has been expended by our farmers 
upon fertilisers alone this season. I observe with pleasure, too, that we have 
ceased to export the large quantities of bones, as was formerly the practice, and 
several new bonemills have been erected. 

Probably no one except our Treasurer would complain of the loss to the 
revenue of the colony of duties upon imported seed drills were our own imple¬ 
ment manufactures to undertake the making of seed drills, with possible 
improvements to suit the wants of our fanners, and yet sell them more cheaply, 
as lias been the case with several other agricultural implements. And this 
reminds me of the desirableness that the duties on drills and refrigerating and 
sterilising machinery for dairies should lie removed, or at least greatly 
reduced. 

I am informed by our llenmark Branch that great quantities of gypsum 
have been obtained from a place about eight miles from that settlement, and 
have been used with great advantage to correct alkaline efflorescence on much 
of their land. Ponding the receipt of certain information which the Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau hopes to obtain from Germany, our Government Geologist has 
not yet reported upon the probability of discovering potassic and phosphatic 
deposits on Yorke’s Peninsula. 

The late dry seasons, with consequent poor crops and great losses of live 
stock, have doubtless impressed upon many farmers and pastoralists the urgent 
necessity for making provision against the certain recurrence of such disasters 
by the digging of wells, or the provision of cisterns and other reservoirs for 
water, as also to save all their chaff and straw, and put away stores of fodder 
in the form of ensilage whenever opportunity is afforded by the occurrence of 
a rainy season. It seems unnecessary to refer at length to the enormous 
quantities of water that often run to waste in creeks, or to the fact that the 
cost of conserving a very considerable portion of it would not be nearly so 
great as the losses occasioned by the necessity that is imposed upon settlers, 
nearly every year, to cart water and to bring to water their working horses and 
cattle, during the busiest times, long distances; or, by the obligation occa¬ 
sionally to shift all of their live Rtock to far distant pasturage, because there is 
absolutely nothing in their own locality for their animals to eat. 

March is usually a very busy month for members of the Bureau, what with 
Agricultural Shows and Conferences of the Branches; but, owing to the 
drought probably, this year there were only three such Conferences during 
March and April last. The attendances at those Conferences were fairly good, 
considering the bad season, and the papers and discussions were well worthy 
of the persons who contributed so greatly to the practical utility of the gather¬ 
ings. The cost to members attending the Congress and District Branch 
Conferences is considerable—especially to those who come from long distances. 
Endeavors have frequently been made to secure the concession of a free pass 
by rail to at least two delegates from each Branch attending the meetings, and 
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the Government have now placed upon the Estimates a small sum, which will 
enable one delegate to receive a second class return ticket free when attending 
such meetings. 

With regard to Conferences as well as to Branch meetings it is to be 
regretted that in some cases fuller and better reports are not furnished of the 
papers read and the discussions thereupon. In some cases the papers are 
delayed, in the opinion of the General Secretary, until quite too late for 
publication. In one instance, at the Conference at Alford, the acting bon. 
secretary, who, I am informed, also conducts a local newspaper, undertook to 
furnish a report, but instead annexed all the papers for his own purposes, and 
failed to furnish any report whatever to the Central Bureau. Of course it is 
not necessary or possible to publish ail papers in full in the Journal of 
Agriculture and Industry, but there are always a number of leading and useful 
ideas that can be brought out for the information of members and readers. 

The field trials and shows arranged by our Branches during the past year 
have been numerous and always eminently successful. The praetieal knowledge 
thus obtained has enabled many farmers to intelligently select the implements 
and machinery best suited to their requirements after seeing them at work, and 
the education acquired by an inspection of the products of the field, farm, 
orchard, and garden, and of the manufactured products of the same, and the 
examples of utilised waste substances cannot have failed to prove widely 
beneficial. 

Mr. George Quinn, Inspector of Fruits, &c., has conducted some experi¬ 
ments with spray compounds to demonstrate their efficacy against the ravages 
of the codlin moth caterpillars. After five sprayings with arsenite of lime and 
with Paris green respectively, and careful examination of all fallen and 
infected fruit and bandages it was proved that unsprayed trees in adjoining 
rows furnished 42*3 per cent, of infected fruit, trees sprayed with arsenite of 
lime gave only 5 3 per cent, infested, and with Paris green only 10*3 per cent. 
No very satisfactory reports have reached me concerning the efficacy of the 
glass traps baited with apple jelly in water, but the trials were not made until 
rathe; late in the season. 4 The best form of the vessels had not been used, and 
the hot dry air rapidly evaporated the mixture, which had to be frequently 
replenished; still considerable numbers of moths were captured, including a 
good many codlin moths, in these traps by those who used them. In Europe 
and America it is well known that bats and owls destroy great numbers of 
codlin moths, which conduct their devastating work during the twilight 
principally, and in all countries where small birds exist they tend somewhat to 
reduce the pest. This fact emphasises the necessity for legislation to protect 
our insectivorous birds. 

The well-known existence of numerous forms of insect and fungus pests and 
diseases in foreign countries and neighboring colonies, which have not yet 
been introduced into South Australia, justifies the somewhat stringent measures 
that have been adopted to prevent their importation into this colony, and it is to 
be hoped that the Legislature, will consent to the enactment of the Phylloxeia 
Indemnity Bill, which has been promoted by our principal vinegrowers. The 
report that grapes have been actually imported from Victoria over our south¬ 
eastern bovder shows the great danger of delaying such a measure. 

In place of the Hon. Dr. J. A. Cockburn, now Agent-General, who, whilst 
he filled the position of Minister of Agriculture and Education exhibited the 
most active interest in the advancement of our agronomical industries and 
in the Export Produce Department, we now have the Hon. 11. Butler, M.P., as 
head of the Agricultural Department, and he also actively assists the Bureau 
at»d the producers generally, so far as his opportunities permit. There is 
ample scope for increased activity in the whole of our producing industries, 
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for we cannot, in some respects, even satisfy the local demands, much less 
export requirements. 

In our mild climate, where cattle are seldom stall-fed, and where it is not 
considered essential that dairy cows should be housed, there is certainly nothing 
like the tendency to bovine diseases which is so markedly prevalent in some 
colder countries; but the fact that tuberculosis has been reported as existing 
in some parts of the colony justifies the Bureau in urgently advocating the 
examination by competent persons of all dairy cows, chiefly for tuberculosis, 
but incidentally for other diseases, with a view of stamping them out. In a 
paper read by me at Petersburg some years ago I called special attention to 
the danger of becoming infected, for all persons milking cows or otherwise 
attending the infected cattle. Inspectors of slaughterhouses can also render 
good service in this direction by detecting and preventing the sale or use of 
meat affected by diseases, including the parasitic C-ysticercus cellulossc* affecting 
the human eye, and (\ bovis. which are both communicable to man. If they 
know these worms the inspectors may pi event the spread in the tapeworm 
stage. In Germany, it has been proved that meat subjected for three weeks to 
a freezing temperature in a cold storage room is made perfectly harmless when 
lightly infected with those parasites; but trichinae would withstand four 

months’ exposure to brine pickle. Tirnia solium, and probably saginata 

(tapeworms) are also similarly affected by freezing. It has, at all events, been 
officially notified in Germany that the process had the result of an actual 

decrease of tapeworms in man and cvsticercus in the eyes. Until such 

inspectors are appointed we can only appeal to the humanity of stockbreeders 
and butchers not to place upon the market knowingly any animals or meat 
affected with diseases so dangerous to human health and life. Such action 
would be worthy of contempt and punishment. It is manslaughter. 

In livestock our excess of imports over exports during 1897 was 87,503 
sheep, 13,9’‘2 cattle, 454 horses, and 759 pigs, and the exports were probably 
mostly stores or fat stock travelled for shipment from other colonies to Western 
Australia. Our cxpoit of wines has increased. Some exports of grapes to 
Europe ha\e been very sue -cssful ; and, for the comparatively small shipments 
of apples caused by the recent dry season, very high prices have been secured 
in several instances. We know pretty well now which kinds are best suited 
for export, and plantations of those soils should be made on an extensive scale. 
The new’ orchard now being planted near My lor, under the supervision of the 
Director of the Botanic Garden, will be of great value when the trees come 
into bearing, not only for identification and correct nomenclature, but also for 
many other educational purposes. 

Although our fruitgrowers cannot rely upon a paying market locally for all 
they can grow, still there should he a very greatly extended consumption of 
fruit (and vegetables also), in place of the great quantities of meat, which is 
altogether unsuitable in this warm climate. The growers must co-operate and 
establish their own stores, depots, and warehouses, where consumers may be 
enabled to purchase directly at all times from the producers, and thus save the 
exactions of the middlemen, which usually amount to 50 and 100 percent., and 
often more, upon the producers’ prices. 

For export purposes, there is still room for much greater care in grading and 
packing fruit, and if fruits are to be canned or preserved, every effort should 
be made to get the packages up in the most attractive manner, and with labels, 
etc., that wdll enforce the attention of probable purchasers. Although the past 
two or three years of drought had caused a scarcity of culinary vegetables, 
directly after the drought broke up our local markets became glutted with 
splendid vegetables of several kinds; and, similarly, owing to our grand 
climate and fertile soil, from time to time we have a great surplus of peas. 
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cucumbers, tomatoes, and many other kinds. Such gluts, it is to be expected? 
will hardly be possible in the near future, because our modern means of transit 
are now becoming so perfect that distance has been practically annihilated, and 
science will soon perfect the methods of preserving by cold air insulation, or 
one of the many recent inventions, all kinds of fresh vegetables, fruit, and other 
food substances, so that the grower of asparagus, rhubarb, young peas, &c., will 
be able to compete under bis open-air conditions of cultivation with the grower 
of the same articles within a few miles of London, Paris, and other great 
European cities, who is compelled to resort to glass and heated structures in 
order to suppl) local requirements. In fact, British and Continental gardeners 
have substantial reasons to fear Australian competition in horticultural pursuits 
of all kinds, so long as only the best fruit, &c., is forwarded, and it is to be 
hoped that South Australian gardeners will not be at the rear. Australians 
have no rivals, except Cape Colony, in the markets at such times that their 
products can be placed there, because the ripening seasons are opposite in all 
other cases. 

Unfortunately the first attempt to establish Agricultural Science Classes at 
Gumeracha Inis failed on account of lack of interest by the young people. 

The Journal of the Agricultural Bureau is superseded by the Journal of 
Agriculture and Industry , of which fourteen monthly numbers have been issued 
by the Department of Agriculture. The new journal being in book form is 
more convenient to save for reference, and as it contains a much greater amount 
of reading matter, ir naturally is more expensive to produce, but the extra cost 
is amply justified by the valuable contributions by the Professors of Agriculture 
and Viticulture, the Inspector of Fruit, the Director of the Botanic Gardens, 
the Inspector of Stock, tlic Conservator of Forests, the Dairy and Poultry 
Specialists, and many other talented gentlemen, in addition to the matter which 
made our own journal so deservedly popular and widely appreciated 

Allow me here again to repeat the plea which for nearly thirty years I have 1 
continuously urged—long enough, indeed, to have allowed good-sized trees to 
have been grown—for the conservation and planting of forest trees. 1 will not 
now dilate upon the effect of forests upon salubrity of climate, their ameliora¬ 
ting influence upon atmospheric temperature, upon humidity, rainfall, and many 
other beneficial effects, nor to the grateful shade around the cottage and out¬ 
buildings for man and beast, nor their beautifying appearance upon the land¬ 
scape. My appeal directly affects the pocket. I am glad that many arbor 
days are being held, that may teach the young to be fond of and to protect 
forest trees; but we must plant forest trees by millions. In various countries 
legislators and others are awakening more and more to the impending timber 
famine which must occur within the next two or three generations at the 
outside, unless unusual efforts are made to replace destroyed forests. Think of 
the vandalism which in parts of the United States of America has destroyed 
thousands and tens of thousands of square miles of forests. Lately the 
American Government has purchased some large tracts of land for forest 
planting; but these are only acres against square miles that require to be 
replaced. We cannot, therefore, hope for long to secure large supplies of 
timber from abroad, and these at very greatly enhanced prices. Let us, then, 
provide as quickly and as liberally as possible for our own requirements. In 
the southern and hilly parts there should be no difficulty in establishing 
forests of our valuable blue and red gums (Eucalyptus leucoxylon and rostrata); 
but in the north there may be some trouble in selecting the varieties of trees 
that will withstand the vicissitudes of the climate. We have just had 
experience of what may happen in the case of the Remarkable Pine of 
California (Finns iasignis), of which many thousands have been killed by 
droughts upon the plains where they had thriven for as long as thirty years in 
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some cases, whilst the Aleppo Pine (P. halepensis), the Sugar Gum (Eucalyptus 
corynocalyx), the Tooart Gum, and many other trees were not affected. Sandy 
and light soils which are liable to be blown away can be protected against such 
a disaster by planting belts of native Cypress Pine (Callitris robusta), or 
perhaps Sugar Gums, or Tooart (Eucalyptus goniocalyx), or Sheaoak (Casuarifta 
quadrivalvis), or other valuable trees, useful for timber or fodder in cases of 
emergency, as well as for firewood. Never foiget the old saying, “Whoever 
plants a tree is blessed by his grandchildren.” 

Let me now conclude with the expression of my settled conviction that the 
work done by our Bureau (which of course means all the Branches as well as 
the Central Board), is second to none other in its importance. The prosperity 
of a nation is in proportion to the value of its productions, and these are 
increased in proportion to the intelligence and knowledge possessed by the 
most advanced producers of the natural laws which govern the arts of 
husbandly, and by these persons the seeds of rural and domestic economy are 
sown broadcast over the length and breadth of the land, resulting in a harvest 
of progress, improvement, and prosperity ever broadening as the years pass by 7 . 

Mr. W. G. F, Plummer : I have very’ much pleasure in proposing a vote 
of thanks to the Chairman. He has dealt with the various subjects in a most 
admirable manner, and deserves our special thanks. (Applause ) As regards 
the treatment of alkaline soils, there are hundreds of acres of alkaline soils on 
the River Murray now useless which could be made productive if there were 
a profitable means of treatment to make them so. I have read how r in America 
they experiment with gypsum to make it productive. I think where we have 
facilities of getting rid of our dairy produce at a payable rate it would pay us 
to put down wheat, barley, and oafs for ensilage. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. C. Ricks : I have very much pleasure in seconding the vote. We know 
our worthy Chairman because of his practical advice. Unfortunately* it is difficult 
to make producers realise the benefits of co-operation, and I believe that this is a 
means of getting over the glut in the market. In nearly every shop window in 
Adelaide you see almost every variety of fresh or preserved fruit imported from 
various parts of the world, and yet in a good season growers do not know 
how to get rid of their surplus produce. In the Western Australian market 
at present you will find preserved vegetables of all kinds. I have two brothers 
there, and they say they had preserved vegetables from South Australia only 
once. We have been told about how to produce, but when we have a bountiful 
season vve have not the common sense to deal with this produce profitably. 
By a system of co-opcration, and by doing away to a great extent with the 
middle men, we will place the produce in the hands of those w*ho are not now 
able to get it. There are hundreds of our population—the middle class, or 
better class, as they are called—who often cannot get a cauliflower, simply 
because the cost between the time the produce leaves the producer until it 
reaches the consumer is too great. I am a director of a co-operative concern 
which we have started, and 1 speak from experience when I say it is uphill 
work to attract men to put money into affairs of this kind. We can do any¬ 
thing if we combine. I long to see one combination, not only of farmers, but 
of gardeners, mechanics, clerks, and others working for the common good. 
(Applause.) There is nothing impossible with combination, but the secret of 
non-success is that we do not trust one another as a class. (Applause.) 

Mr. Hekky Kelly : I have very much pleasure in supporting. As Chair¬ 
man of the Bureau, you must be delighted to-day to see before you the faces 
of so many producers. You must be a proud man in witnessing this result 
after ten and a half years’ work. 

Mr. T. Pbiob, M,P.: I support the proposition, and feel this morning as a 
member of the Agricultural Bureau that much of the credit for the success of the 

3 
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Bureau cau be claimed by the Chairman, who is more cautious than some others in 
his remarks here to-day. The men who work quietly with us, men who work 
with an object and an enthusiasm, are deserving credit. (Hear, hear.) From my 
experience of the Chairman, I claim that South Australia does not know the 
worth of the man, and does not appreciate his service to the extent it ought to. 
I thank you personally, Mr. Chairman, for the valuable suggestions you have 
made at the Bureau meetings week after week, and I am sure we ought to do 
something to recognise his valuable work more than we do. (Applause.) 

A Delegate : The Chairman touched on forestry in his address. We see 
in the North beautiful gum trees and other trees beautifying the towns where 
there were formerly no such things. I know that the Chairman has done a 
great deal in advocating such work. 

The motion was carried with acclamation. 

The Chairman: I thank you very much for the vote. I hope that we shall 
be spared to assist South Australia, and more especially the interests of the 
producers in the colony. I shall continue to do my best in this direction. 
(Cheers). 

Congress adjourned until 215 p.m. 


Second Session. 

The General Secretary (Mr. A. Molineux): 1 wish to make a short 
explanation. Just at the close of the proceedings this morning the remark was 
make by someone who desired to speak, “ if the Secretary will permit.’ 1 I 
desire to say that I cannot and do not wish to prevent anyone from speaking, but 
it has been the usual practice, after the Chairman and other persons have 
spoken, to refrain from moving, seconding and supporting votes of thanks to 
readers of papers. The practice is to pass a comprehensive vote of thanks at 
the close of the Congress. Our time is valuable, and every line of print has to 
be paid for. 

Experiences with Codlin Moth, 1898, 

Mr. G. R. Laffer read the following paper: — 

Having lost during the 1896-97 season fully l.OOObush. of apples and pears through the 
ravages of codlin moth, T was convinced that unless I could keep this pest in check 1 should 
have to give up growing those fruits. I determined, therefore, to do my best, and see whether 
it could not be successfully dealt with. It was necessary first to consider tin* principal sources 
of contagion As the only orchard near mine (an old neglected one) had been destroy ed on 
the recommendation of Mr. Quinn, T simply had my own place to look after. I w as aware 
that, besides those from the old orchard referred to, a large quantity of moths had escaped 
from my fruit houses, a defect which 1 determined to remedy. I made these as close as 
possible; all cracks around doors and windows were pasted over with paper, likewise air¬ 
bricks and keyholes, a procaution which 1 hope; to show was very necessary. The moths 
began to make their appearance on the 19th September, and kept on increasing in numbers 
through October, and reached their greatest number in November, when on a warm day they 
hatched at the rate of up to 100 per day. Although there had been no fruit taken into the 
houses since the winter apples had been stored, the moths continued to hatch iri large numbers 
through Besember, and up to the 14th of January, a period of four months all but five day*, 
which plainly shows the overlapping of the broods, as those hatched in the early part of 
October had laid their eggs, and their progeny had completed the cycle, and started another 
brood before some of those that had laid dormant through winter, spring, and midsummer had 
started work. I estimate that in one fruit house where apples had been stored the previous 
winter I destroyed fully 3,000 moths. I had paid great attention to the trees, had gone over 
them twice, onoe with scrapors, and had taken oft’ all loose bark, and afterwards made a further 
examination. I had been particularly careful in pruning. Any limbs that were cracked or 
split were sawn away and destroyed, and any trees with bad butts were sawn down for re¬ 
working. I have taken as manv us thirty-four larvce out of a cracked limb 2 jin. by fun. long. 
Careful attention to pruning is very necessary. I again found that the lame went into the 
ground a good deal about the beginning of January, especially when the soil was at all 
knpMriy, and mostly within a couple of feet of the tree stem. It is therefore necessary that 
the soil should be cultivated fine and well. 
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In order to properly dispose of the infested gathered and fallen fruit I had a tank made of 
two 10ft. sheets of galvanized iron, c urved in the ordinary way, giving a tank with a circum¬ 
ference of about. 19ft. x 2ft. This will easily hold 35bush. of apples. I gather up all fallen 
fruit at least once a week, and with what is knocked off and picked (infested stuff) is put into 
sound corn sacks and carefully tied. The apples are placed in the tank, and remain there a 
week submerged in water, when they are taken out and fed to stock, and those that have been 
collected in bags during the week take their place. Bandages were placed upon each tree and 
carefully attended to every ei*ht da vs ; in this way a great many larv® were destroyed. I am 
pleased to say that, by adopting the above precautions, 1 was eminently satisfied with the 
result, as I saved the majority of my crop, which, though a light one, amounted to about 
850bush. I am the more satisfied, as owing to the overwhelming quantity of infested fruit in 
March, 1897, I got disheartened, as I did not know what to do with them ; consequently the 
fruit laid about the orchard and rotted, and there must have been a large quantity of larvae 
seereted about the orchard in other than apple and pear trees. I feel sure I shall be in a 
very much better position this coming season, owing to the aition taken during the past. I 
sprayed all my trees once with Paris green, but with what result I cannot say, as I kept no 
unsprayed trees for comparison. In my opinion a large number of fruit houses will have to 
receive attention before we can expect to cope with the pest, as they are the groat source of 
contagion. I don’t think they cun be dealt with under the present Act, but there is no doubt 
that a badly-constructed storehouse could keep a district supplied annually with moths, as 
they are kept dry all the winter, and are in the best passible condition to go forth in the 
spring and fulfil their mission. Fruit houses should be so closely constructed that they could 
easily he sealed up and fumigated if necessary. Cracks around doors and windows gin. 
wide .allow moths to pass out freely. I am very hopeful now that, with regular and 
proper attention, I shall he able to keep the moth in check. Attention must be regular and 
thorough ; half-hearted measures will only result in disappointment and loss—in fact, it is an 
everlasting job. 

I am pleased to see that there is now a more general inclination to comply with the regu¬ 
lations of the Fruit Diseases Act, and feel certain that if growers only knew what beneficial 
results follow the carrying out of the regulations thoroughly there would soon be no need to 
enforce the Act, with .the aid of inspectors. It would be carried out voluntarily, as all must 
admit that wormy fruit is only a source of annoyance and loss. Old trees with bad trunks 
will either ho cut down and reworked, or grubbed out, as bud trunks are only a shelter for 
larvcn. I would strongly advise examining quince trees, for, although thev are not, attacked 
so much as apple and pear trees, 1 have taken a large quantity of larva? from them. The 
large sheets of hark that they shed make secure hiding places for the larva*. Many growers 
feed the infested fruit to stock without destroying the larv®, which is a great mistake, as a 
large percentage of them are likely to escape, especially with drops or windfalls, as usually 
when the fruit drops the larv® are ready to leave it. By adopting a tank similar to mine 
this difficulty is got over. It entails very little trouble, as the same water will do for many 
lots, and it is certainly very easy to cart them to the tank and empty them in, while as regards 
hiking them out, one man with a sieve would empty, say, 3ohush. in about thirty minutes. 
The extra labor in soaking the fruits is therefore very little. 

1 may'add, in conclusion, that I have prepare i this paper at the request of the General 
Secretary, who thought the experiences of a grower who had suffered through the ravages of 
the codlin moth, and had attempted to cope with it, would be of some benefit to other growers. 
Personally, I enter into the work for the coming season very hopefully, as I feel confident 
that, as I have no slovenly neighbors to trouble me, I shall be able to keep the pest down. 

The Chairman : What is the size of the orchard ? 

Mr. Laffer : About thirty acres. 

Mr. H. Kelly : Have you ever killed any trees by using kerosene? 

Mr. Laffer : I have used kerosene soap on the fruit, trees, but I have never 
killed any trees by doing so. 

Mr. Kelly : Have you ever heard of its being done ? 

Mr. Laffer : Only in the case of young stock. I have heard of its being 
used for aphis and having killed the young trees. 

Mr. Kelly : Did you ever hear of kerosene being used for painting the trees 
and killing them ? 

Mr. Laffer : I never heard of that being done. 

The General Secretary : In California some years ago the growers used 
kerosene for scale, and after a time it got down to the roots and killed the trees. 
Since then they have given up kerosene. But in Melbourne Mr. Williams, with 
a special pump, uses kerosene diluted with water in the winter time for 
deciduous trees, and says it does no harm, and prevents mischief in many ways. 
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Mr. C. Ricks: When did Mr. Laffer spray Y 

Mr Laffer : When the petals dropped. 1 waR very busy, and consequently 
the trees did not get a second spray. 

The Chairman : What percentage of fruit did you save ? 

Mr. Laffer : I did not keep any record, but do not think I lost more than 
20 per cent. 

The General Secretary : 1 think the experiment of closing up the fruit 
houses carefully is very valuable as showing what injury may be prevented by 
so doing. Mr. Laffer estimates that he destroyed 3,000 moths in one house 
during the season. If, however, after closing up the house he had given it a 
fumigation with sulphur, he would not have been able to catch any moths 
afterwards. 

Mr. Laffer : I was doubtful if sulphur fumes would have reached the moths 
after they had secreted in the woodwork. The winter coating round the cater¬ 
pillars is very tough. 

The General Secretary : We have proved that fumigation does kill them. 

Mr. G. Quinn: These insects at every stage must have air, wherever they 
are secreted, and wherever ordinary air penetrates a strong gas will also 
penetrate. Mr. Stephen Hannaford, of Gumeracha, told me that for two seasons 
he used a sulphur box for disinfecting bags and cases, and he found the cater¬ 
pillars were all destroyed. 

Mr. Kelly : But he put the bags and cases into a box ; that was a very close 
affair. 

Mr. Quinn : So it would be here if the room were properly closed. 

The Chairman : Did you find that the closing of the room did any injury 
to the fruit ? 

Mr. Laffer: There was no fruit in it at the time. The moths hatched 
three weeks eailier than we anticipated they would, and then 1 closed the 
place up. It has one window, and as soon as they hatched they flew to it and 
so were caught. I put tanglefoot in the cellar, and that caught a lot. I have 
adopted a different method this year, having made an opening for them to 
come up from the cellar to the w indow. 

Mr. Vickers (Forest Range): Do you think sulphuring an airtight com¬ 
partment will kill them at every stage ? 

Mr. Quinn : Certainly I do. 

Mr. Vickers : I think more are hatched in the houses than in the trees. I 
have scraped three or four acres of trees during the last few r weeks and have 
not found a single grub. A week ago I took a spray pump out of a shed and 
found seven big fat fellows embedded in the nozzle of the pump, as it had been 
hanging in the shed. To talk about getting apple houses airtight and to 
actually get them so are two different matters In the majority of cases, if we 
have a small crop of apples, the house is used for other purposes. There are 
hundreds of persons who cannot afford to build a place airtight, especially for 
apples. We want a cheap scheme for making sheds sulphur-proof. 

Mr. Quinn : In most of the fruit-drying districts they simply make a frame¬ 
work and stretch calico over it, and then whitewash the calico once or twice. 
That will hold sulphur fumes. There is no difficulty in making a place sulphur- 
proof. 

Mr. Jennings : How many grubs did you catch in the tank ? 

Mr. Laffer : The fruit was put into the tank and submerged in water, and 
I found the grubs dead afterwards. I fed the apples from the tank to stock. 
I could not say how many grubs were killed in the tank. I have not dealt in 
my paper with the regulations, but I think the points 1 have mentioned should 
be looked into and provided for. 

Mr. Jennings : Did the submerging in water fetch the grubs out of the 
apples ? 
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Mr. Laffer : Very rarely. 

The Chairman : I think it would simplify matters if we now had Mr. 
Hutchinson’s paper. 

Mr. Vickers : Let me first ask if Mr. Laffer emptied the apples out of the 
bags, or put the bags and all into the water. 

Mr. Laffer : I emptied them out. If you put the bags in. you will find it 
a cumbersome matter to get the apples out afterwards. By emptying them 
out, you can get the fruit spread out perfectly level, and then submerge it. 

Mr. Quinn: I would like to give an experience of submerging fruit. I put 
a case of apples into a sack and plunged them into a tank, at about a quarter 
to 5 one evening, and took them out next morning about 10. I shook out 
some of the apples and cut them open. Caterpillars looked quite soaked and 
dead-looking. 1 then turned out all the apples, and threw the bag over the 
fence. It was a warm morning, and I soon found some of the caterpillars 
which were on the bag beginning to wriggle. They revived after being sixteen 
hours in water. 

Mr. Jennings: I put two caterpillars into strong brine, formed of a table¬ 
spoonful of water and a teaspoonful of salt, and they stood it twenty-four 
hours, and the water all dried up. I thought they were dead, but they revived. 
I put them for another twenty-four hours into brine, and that did not kill 
them. 

Mr. Jacohs: We are told that it is impossible for eodlin moths to live 
without air. but if the larva* will live for sixteen hours under water, would 
not the chrysalis exist in a room fumigated with sulphur? May it not exist 
for an indefinite length of time, especially if the fumes could not penetrate to 
it ? I would like to hear how Mr. Quinn’s statements can be reconciled. 

Mr. Kelly : You must remember that the sulphur fumes are poisonous. 

Mr. Quinn: Possibly you might be under water for several minutes and 
afterwards be resuscitated, but if you were in a bath of sulphur fumes you 
would not come round. 1 would not be afraid of destroying the pest with 
sulphur fumes. If you elosed up a room you could fumigate it, and keep it 
closed as long as these larva' were under water. The time taken to kill them 
could only be settled by a thorough test. 

Mr. P. O. Hutchinson, Port Elliot Branch, read a paper on “ Controlling 
Fruit Pests ” :— 

Recognising the important part the pest question is going to play as regards the growing of 
various fruits is my reason for bringing thin subject under the notice of this Congress. 1 do 
not intend to express an opinion as to what is the best practical waj to cope with posts, as this 
is properly a mat'er for experts; but I think, as fruitgrowers are very considerably, if not 
chiefly, interested in the methods to he ulopted for carrying remedies into effect, it is only fair that 
they should express an opinion on the subject All who attend these congresses, and, indeed, all 
who are members of the various Branches of the Bureau throughout the colony, may he 
reasonably credited with taking a more or less intelligent, interest in the pest nuisance ; and, 
were the Brauchee to express an opinion as to what they considered the best means to adopt to 
prevent pests already in the colony from spreading, and the introduction of others, it might 
materially strengthen the hands of those in authority. People say, “ It’s all very nice for 
those with fixed salaries to preach to others as to how things should be done, but let them 
change places, and would they say the same then l am told some growers are so unselfish 
that they go to the expense of distributing throughout the clean parts of the colony some of 
their surplus pests, hoping that by so doing the cry against the stringency of the regulations 
will become so universal that they will be repealed. Perhaps a few’black sheep may he found, 
hut I feel certain that the majority of fruitgrowers would rather help one another than endeavor 
to increase their burdens. It is the* misfortune and not the fault of the owmeTs of infested 
gardens that they are so, and it is of equal importance to the owners of clean ones that pests 
should be kept down, not knowing w hose turn may come next; moreover, the clean gardens, 
whilst saving their owners the trouble and expense necessarily incurred by those owning dirty 
ones, in addition return higher prices through the total output being reduced. Is it not then a 
fair thing to levy a small rate per acre on all gardens and orchards ? — the amount thus raised to 
be subsidised by the Government. The money so obtained to be used for the purj>oses of paying 
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the salaries of inspectors, and affording some compensation to those whose moans of livelihood 
•have been compulsorily destroyed. AVe want some plan adopted agreeable, as far as may be, 
to the majority of growers, and then all to make it thoir business to see that the regulations 
are thoroughly carried out. If a remedy is sure it is better to adopt extreme measures and 
effectually stamp out a nuisance at the beginning, than keep playing with experiments and 
allowing the curse to spread. The groat trouble, no doubt, is to prove what is effectual, and 
if this can bo done, a still greater trouble is to have it conscientiously carriod out. 

Mr. Quinn : I am pleased with Mr. Laffer’s paper, because I think that if 
the columns of the Garden and Field and the Journal of Agriculture were 
scanned for the last few years you would find my own conclusions have been 
almost exactly the same as those given here. It is satisfactory to myself to find 
a practical man, who has a monetary interest in the matter, advocating the same 
methods as I have done. Mr. Laffer does not appear to think that the present 
Act will cover regulations dealing with fruit houses; but the Act entirely covers 
that matter, and the nocessary regulations could be framed. I quite recognise 
the difficulty alluded to by Mr. Vickers in respect to flimsy storehouses. Every 
man is not in a position to build an airtight house: but I think the diffi¬ 
culty could be overcome, because it is not so much a matter of preventing the 
caterpillars working out of the house as of having a close building that will 
prevent the moths going out. The moths will not attempt to go out through 
any substance—not even through a sheet of tissue paper—but of course the 
caterpillars will. If you have a storehouse wheie they are secreted, the fact, of 
making the place airtight would be a cheap matter. I alluded just now to the 
painting of a lining of calico. That might be done with oil, which would keep 
in the sulphur fumes. Last year I fumigated hundreds of cases of Italian lemons in 
structures prepared very much after that style. Windows and airbricks were 
filled up by having paper pasted over them, and they retained the fumes all 
right. I am glad Mr. Laffer mentioned that he only sprayed his trees once, 
because someone told me that he .sprayed with everything, and it had proved an 
absolute failure. I am very pleased that Mr. Laffer can say that the growers 
generally are inclined to comply with the regulations of the Fruit Diseases Act. 
My own opinion—formed by going amongst the growers in different parts of 
the colony—is that you can divide them into two sections—one man does all he 
can to keep his garden clean, and his next-door neighbor, perhaps, will do 
nothing, and wishes to be left alone. Mr. Laffer realised that such a state of 
things is ruinous to the man who tries to do all he can, and it is because of the 
neglected gardens that inspectors are necessary. The man who will do all he 
can requires no inspector ; he attends to his own business. The matter of 
examining quince trees is very important. The larvae will hide about the quince 
trees more than any others owing to the nature of the bark shielding them. 
Submerging the apples in water is the cheapest way of treating them for the 
larvae. Mr. Laffer bases most of his conclusions on last year’s work, and I 
would like to ask him and other growers if they found the second brood less 
numerous and injurious than in former years. My experience taught me that 
they were not so destructive. The moths that Mr. Laffer caught in the fruit 
house could scarcely be taken as indicative of the time the moths emerge in the 
open air. I have looked about amongst the trees a good deal, and never found 
an empty chrysalis case attached to a tree so early in the season. There are 
two, if not more, broods during the season, but they overlap so much that one 
becomes confused over them. Last year I found the eggs of the codlin moth. 
They are flat, and appear very much like a little drop of gum water, almost 
transparent, and about the size of the lead point of a pencil. The eggs do not 
seem to be laid in the calyx of the fruit. With regard to moths hatched early, 
I doubt if the caterpillars would find anything to live on if they came out now, 
though they might get at the loquat trees. 

Mr. KiXfcy : Do they attack loquats ? 
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Mr. Quinn : I have heard wo. 

Mr. Vickers: Have you made any attempts to prevent the introduction of 
the Queensland fruit fly ? 

Mr. Quinn : Yes ; the Customs officers refuse to allow any fruit to come 
in without being thoroughly examined. We are keeping a sharp lookout. A 
little while ago 1 obtained samples from Sydney of the maggots of the fly, and 
in one lot of bananas that came direct from Queensland I found several 
maggots. There is no doubt about the identity. So it is possible for them to come 
here. But distance is our safeguard. Most of the tropical fruits we get are 
taken to Sydney or Melbourne, and repacked there for this colony. The 
Queensland fly attacks the banana when the fruit is in the softening stage. 
Any which were sufficiently advanced when they left Queensland for the fly 
to have deposited eggs on them would be discarded in Melbourne, because 
they would be rotten. When you open a case and find all the bananas abso¬ 
lutely green you may be sure that they are not fitted to carry the fly. This 
examination entails an enormous amount of work, and I am glad our fruit¬ 
growers are supporting the authorities in the matter. In reference to Mr. 
Hutchinson's paper, I would say that we should use all the knowledge and 
intelligence we can in the direction of prevention. Prevention is certainly 
better than cure in this matter of fruit pests as well in other things. I have 
had a great deal of opposition and abuse on account of the strict stand 1 have 
taken in regard to orange scale, and am glad the growers are supporting me 
now. I am pleased with Mr. Hutchinson’s paper, and think that if something 
of the kind he suggests were done it would be a good thing. 

Mr. Kelly : How about the neglected gardens that he speaks of? 

Mr. Quinn : My assistant says there are not many of them, but they are 
sandwiched in l>etween the others. 

Mr. Jennings: How many inspectors are appointed to examine the fruit 
that comes in ? 

Mr. Quinn : There are two. 

Mr. Jennings: Is it not possible that the eggs may get into the fruit, and 
if some were deposited in an orifice may they not survive fumigation ? 
Even if the orifice did not close, would not the air in it expel a light body like 
gas? Unless there is a hole on the other side to permit of the gas being drawn 
in, would not the eggs escape ? That is the weak point about fumigation, it 
appears to me. 

Mr. Quinn : Bananas are not fumigated at all. 

Mr. Jennings: I have heard that the Queensland fruit fly has been seen at 
the market here. 

Mr. Quinn : Oh, no; it is not the Queensland fly. 

Mr. Jennings: The fear I have is that you have not help enough to ensure 
its exclusion. If you have not enough assistance, it should be provided. 
Everything should be done to keep that fly out, because, so far as we eau see, 
it will penetrate everything—bananas, plums, cherries, apples, pears, and so on, 
and grapes as well. If we get the pest here it will mean our saying good-bye to 
orchards and all. 

The General Secretary: I think there is a house being erected where 
imported fruit will be treated and fumigated. The fumes will be forced 
through every particle of space where air can get. 

Mr. R. M. Hackett : Is it the intention of the Government to fumigate 
fruit cases as well ? 

Mr. Quinn: I cannot answer for the Government. It has not yet been 
decided that all fruit should be fumigated. Supposing maggots bored into 
bananas and there was an orifice, you could not fumigate them without spoiling 
the fruit. Our object in electing the house was to fumigate Italian lemons 
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and all plants that are brought into the colony. A lot of pests may be brought 
in by plants. 

Mr. Jenntngs: I hope that the export certificate is not taken as satisfactory. 
They should be examined here again. 

The General Secretary: So they are. 

Mr. Quinn : If we open a case of bananas and find them green, we know 
then, by the experience of years in Queensland, that the fly has not deposited 
eggs on fruit in that condition. If the fruit is ripe we look through the whole 
lot, and if anything suspicious appears we reject the whole lot. 1 fail to see 
what more we could do. I may state that the hatching of the eggs takes place 
in a very much shorter time than it takes to travel from Queensland to 
Adelaide. 

A Member: Are dried apples inspected when they are imported into the 
colony? I ask this because I have found any amount of eodlin grubs, little 
and big, in dried apples. 

Mr. Quinn: Dried apples are not inspected. I am very sceptical about 
those being eodlin moth grubs. 

Mr. Jennings: I found the larva? among some dried apples. I put some 
Duchess pears in a cupboard, and believe the larvse was introduced in that 
way. 1 have examined them closely, and believe them to be eodlin moth. 
[Mr. Jennings has written me since that he finds these are not the eodlin moth 
caterpillars.— Gen. Sec.] 

Mr. Jacobs: In my district I had the pleasure of Mr. Quinn's company for 
two days, when searching for eodlin moth. I should like to know if Mr. Quinn 
has discovered a natural enemy for the eodlin moth. 

Mr. R. Campbell : Regarding the grubs found amongst dry apples in a bag, 
I may say the ordinary moths which trouble the drapers will penetrate into 
bags and all kinds of places in a house. 

Mr. W. G. F. Plummer : I am residing on the river, where we haven't got 
the eodlin moth. But infested apples have been sent there, and if I had not 
known that the pest was a dangerous one they would probably have been 
spread about the district. Is there no law to prevent fruit being so distributed 
about the colony ? 

Mr. Ricks : We have heard of Mr. Laffer's treatment with special advantages 
in his favor. But how shall wc compel those who do not spray or protect 
their trees to take measures to prevent the spread of the pest ? Mr. Laffer has 
proved that the eodlin moth will breed in and spread from the fruit houses. 
The question is, how are we to deal with the people who will take no pre¬ 
cautions against the pest ? 

Mr. Quinn : If Mr. Plummer had held those infected apples, and had 
written down to us, I would have taken out a summons against the man who 
sent them out, and he would have been heavily fined for doing so. (Hear, hear). 

Mr. W. Merchant : Any of us who have attempted to combat this pest 
will have to acknowledge that they arc simply learners. Before the eodlin 
moth was introduced here they had it in California, and there is a very large 
quantity of infected fruit, even where growers have been attempting longest to 
fight the pest. I can quite bear out Mr. Laffer’s contention as regards the fruit 
houses. Many people had been innocently storing the fruit for years past, and 
had no idea that they were keeping a place where the pest might be preserved; 
but wc are certain now that in the fruit houses we have a great source whereby 
the evil spreads during the following season. With regard to Mr. Laffer's idea 
about some of the regulations brought to bear on this matter, I can hardly see 
how they can. If you were to endeavor to force men to fumigate fruit houses, 
you would have the same cry as you have now against the picking up of fallen 
fruit, and, although we say that these things ought to be attended to : still we 
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know that as soon as there is any attempt to enforce the present regulations the 
public sympathise with the people who are prosecuted. We had a case last 
year which justifies what I say. It was brought before a court, and on just a 
mere quibble the case was upset and the Government had to pay the costs; 
and the defendant had a latitude to go on in the future as he had been doing. 
Unless we can deal with the subject with some amount of certainty, and have 
regulations which we know can be enforced in court, according to the intentions 
of the Act, it is xiseless to deal with negligent growers in a more stringent 
manner than we are now doing. The simple regulations we have now are not 
enforced. A great many owners of orchards do nothing, but leave the work of 
suppressing this pest to their neighbors, and simply snap their fingers at you if 
you ask them to do their share. If it is so impossible under our present regu¬ 
lations to do this, how much more impossible will it be when we come to spray¬ 
ing, which, at the best, is a disputed remedy. I will allow that Mr. Quinn has 
done his best, but he cannot be everywhere, and however much he may seek to 
do, unless he is aided by the gardeners themselves, he cannot be successful. 
(Mr. Quinn : Hear, hear;) With regard to spraying, I believe in it to some 
extent, but it is still a contested point. Bandaging is not so. With regard to 
picking up fruit, that is not so. I have been experimenting with spraying for 
some years past for scab and codlin moth, and I am content to spray again; 
but i think we would be going too far if we said that spraying would stamp out 
the pest. Mr. Hutchinson’s paper was short and practical, but the question is— 
shall we get the growers generally to agree that the Acts should be amended and 
rates levied so as to provide compensation to those who may have to destroy 
orchards,and to assist in paying the cost of inspection? For my part I do not think 
you will. There is a want of unanimity amongst us. I agree and believe it is 
necessary that something should be done. I believe that if we all did our best we 
could keep the pest under; but I am afraid that we are not sufficiently united. 
Mr. Laffer is in the position of having no neighbors. Unfortunately, so far as the 
codlin moth is concerned, there are persons in my district who do not take the 
same interest in fighting the pest as I do, so 1 labor under a disadvantage. 
Unless we make people realise the utility of carrying out this work, the regula¬ 
tions will be of no value. You will want a small army of inspectors, and even 
then it will be doubtful if )ou can stamp it out. I am as fearful as others in 
reference to the Queensland fly. The pest is stated to have been seen in the 
East-End Market frequently, and very recently. 

Mr. Jennings : Have they seen the fly or the moth ? 

Mr. Merchant : They have told me that they have seen the fly. 

Mr. Quinn : I have not found anyone in South Australia yet who knows the 
fly and its larva'. You will very frequentl) find in the bananas imported great 
numbers of maggots. I have taken home a number of these maggots and hatched 
them; but they are not fruit flies. Fruit fly maggots are as distinct from the 
ordinary maggot as a silkworm is from a codlin moth. I do not think there is 
any foundation whatever for the statement made to Mr. Merchant. 

The General Secretary ; With regard to the codlin moth, I was the first 
to get into trouble and to be called a pessimist, because l said it would come 
here, 1 have read a great deal about it, and corresponded with many 
authorities in America on the subject, and the consensus of opinion is that 
spraying is an effectual means of dealing with it. We must pay some attention 
to the experience of countries which are similarly affected, although some 
persons are prone to say that a remedy that will answer in another part of the 
world may be of no use here. 

Mr. W. Merchant: You must not take me to mean that spraying is not 
effective. 

The General Secretary : Oh, no ; I do not mean that. 
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Mr, Marchant : Even in America the codlin moth is a puzzle to the fruit¬ 
growers to-day. If spraying had been so highly effective, how is it that the 
same contention is being gone through there concerning it as is the case here ? 
It seems to me that their position is similar to our own. I get the American 
Agriculturist , and paragraph after paragraph in it deals with the one tale, 
u wormy fruit” or “fungus.” 

The General Secretary : The reason is that some people there, like some 
people here, will not spray; they trust to Providence 

Mr. N. Rogers: I have been pleased to listen to the discussion on the codlin 
moth. Rut there are other pesls just as troublesome. Some of us present 
reside in a district where apples will not grow, and where other fruit that will 
grow is badly served. For instance, we have the crow, and nothing wc can 
devise will keep him away from the fig trees. Then there are the sparrows and 
silver eyes— 

The General Secretary : What about the larrikins ? 

Mr. Rogers : It is not sufficient to frighten these birds. Three years ago I 
had a trellis of vines, and the birds ate all the grapes. Apricots, peaches, and 
other fruit are served the same way. How are these pests to be dealt with Y 
At the present time the district councils and others are supposed to deal with 
the sparrows, but the pest is not suppressed. The sparrows are in the hay¬ 
stacks, in the old sheds, and under the roofs of houses. I should like to hear 
how the Act can be enforced. It is evident that these birds will eat us out. 

Mr. Jennings : Does the Secretary say that the grub found in dry apples 
and pears is not the codlin moth ? 

The General Secretary : Yes, most positively. 

Mr. Mitchell : In our district in the North parrots and crows are our worst 
enemies. Gardens during the last three or four years have been so much 
attacked by parrots that the fruit has been practically destroyed for market 
purposes. The deficient supply was the only reason for it being saleable. 
Parrots are the worst sinners, and the crows come next. Silver eyes are not so 
bad. Parrots entirely destroyed the apricots, peaches, and pears. For the last 
three years I have gathered a dozen sound pears from about thirty trees. I 
think that something ought to be suggested, if possible, for dealing with this 
matter, because it is abnost as serious as the codlin moth. There is no codlin 
moth in my district that I know of. I have tried poisoned wheat for the 
parrots, and found that they have too much sense to eat it. The only effective 
plan I know of is to stay by the trees and shoot the birds when they come. 

Mr. C. Ricks : At Cherry Gardens we keep down the sparrows by giving 
prizes for the largest number of heads brought to us. Every month 9d. is 
given as the first prize, and Gd. as the second ; then at the show someone gives 
a guinea for the largest number of heads got by one person during the year. 
The boys bring in the heads, which we get from them, and a list is kept. If 
every Branch Bureau would adopt that plan the gardeners’ enemies among the 
birds would be reduced materially. If the people see that the district councils 
do their duty it will be all right.' 

The Chairman : During the last two or three years the birds have been 
worse than formerly because they have not been getting their proper food. 

Mr. Mitchell : But having acquired a taste for garden fruit, will they 
relinquish it ? Some gentlemen are of opinion that parrots are rather the friends 
of the gardeners, but! think that must be an erroneous idea. From the for¬ 
mation of the parrot’s beak I should say that the bird is not adapted to the 
work of clearing insects from gardens. I do not think they are the friends of 
the gardeners at all. 

Mr. W. Merchant : I grow a large quantity of cherries. In some years, 
during the whole time I have been cherry-growing, we have had to keep men 
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with guns from daylight till dark to keep the wattle birds away from the fruit. 
Now, according to a theory just advanced, the wattle birds having tasted 
cherries would not go back to their natural food; but whilst in some seasons 
they take all the cherries they can get, during other years you will scarcely see 
a wattle bird in the garden. The fact is that the birds stick to their natural 
food until it fails, and then they take fruit. 

Mr. Kennedy : This takes me back to the first orchard, 1 think, planted in 
South Australia. For many years the grower successfully combated all the birds 
and opossums by paying a trifle to get them shot. He always had any quantity 
of good fruit. With regard to the destruction of the codlin moth, many of us 
have planted gardens during the last few years, and at the same time have been 
purchasers of fruit. In various parts the Branch Bureaus have had inspectors 
at work, but 1 do not think they are able to do any good, because fruit infested 
with codlin moth is continually brought into the districts. Infected fruit, for 
instance, may be sent from Adelaide to Kadina, and of course the moth then 
has an opportunity of spreading. In the interest of districts which arc now 
free from the pest, a law is needed to prevent infected fruit being distributed. 

Mr. W. 0. Grashy : 1 would suggest that the question raised by Mr. 
Hutchinson regarding the levying of a rate to help pay the cost of efficient 
inspection and for compensation to owners of orchards destroyed should be 
referred to the Branches for discussion. (Hear, hear.) rrofessor Slingerland, 
of Cornell University, who has written the latest and best treatise on the 
codlin moth, says—“From onc-fourth to one-half of the apple crop in the 
United States is usually ruined by this insect. . . It usually causes a greater 
monetary loss to the apple-grower than all the other insect foes of the apple 
combined, yet it can be often more easily controlled than the apple-borer, 
the canker-worms, and several other orchard pests. . . It is a well-established 
fact that those who combat their insect foes with least trouble the most 
successfully and get the most fun out of it are those who study the habits and 
learn their life histories." Professor Fred. W. Card, of Nebraska, in a letter to 
me dated August 3rd, 1898, says - “ It seems to me that your regulations are too 
stringent. I do not see how orchardists can afford to inspect, pick, and destroy 
fruit once a week.” I had sent him a copy of our regulations and asked what 
he thought of them. We have to get at the bottom of this question as nearly 
as we can. We must accumulate our evidence and base our conclusions upon 
facts. We must not seek to square the evidence with our preconceived ideas, 
but be willing to abandon our former views in the face of new facts that do 
not uphold them. Professor Card says that if the inspection and the picking and 
the destruction of infested fruit can be enforced and is attended to nothing else 
is necessary. He 'says that thorough spraying may reduce the labor of 
picking injured fruit. But I will read the concluding portion of his bulletin:— 
“The codlin moth eats too many apples in Nebraska. It does not follow the 
instructions laid down for it by entomologists and horticulturists in the 
literature of the past. It does not lay its eggs in the calyx cup at the time the 
trees are in bloom, where the young larva can feed on the poison prepared for 
it, and dutifully pass away as a well-behaved worm should do. Apple trees 
are generally in full bloom here about the 1st of May. By the 15th or 20tli 
the calyx is tightly closed. During this time the codlin moth sleeps in its 
winter quarters. When the mists of the spraying machine have cleared away 
it emerges and carelessly scatters its eggs upon the upper surface of the leaves. 
This occurs at Lincoln about the first week in June. Eight to ten days later, 
or in less time when the weather is warm, the egg hatches and the young larva 
scuds for a hiding place—generally within the calyx cup. A few eat a little 
of the leaf before doing this. It lives in the apple some ten to fourteen days, 
grows fat, leaves it, finds a hiding-place, spins its cocoon, changes to a pupa, 
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and comes forth as a moth about a month after the egg was laid. The hustlers 
which emerge earl)" in spring may pass through four generations in a season ; 
the laggards get through but two; the majority three. The codlin moth 
should be banished. This is not easy. Spraying alone, as generally recom¬ 
mended, will not do it. The moth is not easily poisoned. Lights in the 
orchard do not attract it. Sticky fly paper will not hold the larvae. Only 
four-fifths of the larva) enter at the calyx. Late spraying with Paris green 
alone is not effective. Spraying before the calyx closes does much good. 
Three sprayings at Gibbon saved 80 per cent, of the fruit. In laboratory trials, 
kerosene emulsion, sprayed while unhatched eggs are on the leaves, is effective. 
Late spraying with Paris green and Bordeaux mixture combined, with whale-oil 
soap or with lead acetate and sodium arsenite, is safe and does some good. 
Scraping the bark and tacking paper bands around the trunk when the larvae are 
pupating will catch many. Screens in the cellar windows in spring will confine 
the moths wiiich went in with the apples as larvae in the fall. I suggest that 
you spray thoroughly with Paris green within a week after the blossoms fall, 
before the calyx closes. Try kerosene emulsion when the eggs are being laid 
upon the leaves. If this fails use Paris green combined with Bordeaux mixture 
instead. Keep the trees smooth, and use paper bands around the trunk when 
the larvae are ready to pupate. Remove and kill the larvm one and two weeks 
later. Place bands on again five or six weeks afterwards. Leave them until 
all apples are out of the orchard, then gather them up and destroy the larva?. 
Get the balance in spring by screens over the cellar doors and windows. 
Observe for yourself how many of these precautions you can omit.” Professor 
Slingerland says:—“ However, 75 per cent, or more of the young worms enter 
the fruit at the blossom end, and our observations indicate that they spend 
several days feeding around in the calyx cavity. . . . The codlin moth 

usually spends from twenty to thirty days of its life as a caterpillar feeding 
inside the fruit. . . . The number of broods varies in different localities 

and in different years from one to four, and these overlap. . . . We have 

learned bow to quite successfully control it when there is one and a partial 
second brood, but where there are more than two broods wc are not so 
successful.” The Professor recommends very strongly that the trees be sprayed 
with Paris green after the petals fall and before the calyx cup closes. The 
later the spraying, provided the poison can be got within the cup, the better ; 
but he thinks later sprayings are of little use. lie says:—“Not enough of the 
spray can be made to stay on the surface of the fruits to reach one in 100 of 
the worms which enter elsewhere than at the blossom end. . . . We 
can conceive of no possible way in which a majority of the 15 per cent, or 20 
per cent, of the worms which enter the fruit at some other point in the spring, 
and all of the subsequent broods, can be effectually reached with the poison 
spray.” The codlin moth, I believe, has been known for about 2,OoO years, 
and for 200 years it has been written about more or less frequently. For the 
last forty years the literature upon it has been considerable, but it was not until 
a few years ago that the egg was' correctly described. I know Mr. Quinn dis¬ 
covered the egg before he found a description of it, except erroneous ones. 
Ihe summing up of Professor Slingerlaud’s bulletin is as follows:—“Thus 
while the spraying method is very effective it can never prove a perfect panacea, 
especially where there are two full broods or more of the insects in a season.” 
The Professor recommends one thorough spraying, and says “ This one 
application will be just as effective, we believe, if thoroughly done as half u 
dozen later applications. The sole aim of the fruitgrower should be to have a 
dose of Paris green in the calyx cup when it is covered by nature. . . No perfect 
panacea for the codlin moth has yet been found, but by thorough work by a 
Paris green spray we can often save at least 75 per cent, of the apples that 
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would otherwise be ruined by worms Where more than two broods of the 
insect occur during the season, as in Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon, New Mexico, 
California, &c., the poison spray is not so effective, for although 75 per cent, of 
the first brood of worms may be killed with the spray, the few worms 
left will form a sufficient nucleus for a large and very destructive 
second or third brood. In these localities the best that can be advised 
at present is to supplement the poison spray with the old bandaging system.’ 9 
The point is distinctly this: that the value of more than one spraying is so 
extremely questionable that if we observe the other precautions it will pay us 
better to confine our work to one. I think the evidence will bear out that 
contention, and that one spraying of Paris green with Bordeaux mixture (lib. 
Paris green to 200galls. of Bordeaux mixture) will be sufficient; but if we 
spray we must remember to do so before the calyx cup closes. All the 
authorities are agreed on that, because 75 per cent, of the insects entered the 
apple through the calyx cup. Referring to the grubs in dried apples, I may 
say that there is as much variety in caterpillars as there is in breeds of sheep. 
Take a man who is a good apple-grower, but has never studied sheep, and he 
may be excused for not being able to tell you the different breeds of shoe]). 
Take even an entomologist, and give him only the larvae of several kinds of 
moths, and he will very likely not risk a definite statement about them until he 
has bred the perfect insects Now, if a trained entomologist will not do more 
than express an opinion until he has bred out the perfect insect, is it not a 
little injudicious for any gentleman here to say that ho has discovered the 
larva? of the eodlin among dried fruit, and he will send you the moth ? 

The General Secretary : Regarding parrots in the North, several 
methods have been tried of getting rid of them—shooting, poisoning, and other 
ways One method highly recommended where you only have a few trees is to 
get a lot of old fishing nets and put them over the trees. There are plenty of old 
fishing nets to be had cheap at Port Adelaide, and if it costs a shilling or two 
to cover a tree it would not be expensive, and the nets would keep the parrots 
and crows away. Afterwards the nets could be taken off and stored and made 
to last perhaps for twenty years. The silver eyes will go through the nets, 
and the only way to keep them off is to put double netting. 


Evening Session, September 7th. 

Ear-Cockle. 

The General Secretary : I wish to direct attention to some ear-cockle, or 
purples, which have been brought down from Bowhill. On the Murray Flats 
some time ago this ear-cockle was discovered, and some members were rather 
taken with the kind of wheat amongst which ear-cockle was found, and began 
to sow it. Where they sowed it they also scattered the ear-cockle, which will 
live in the ground for ages. You may dry it, and it appears dead, but it goes 
on living all the same. It is like a little round ball of smut, only it is purple in 
color. If you find any plants with it pull them up and destroy them at once, 
and be very careful not to sow seed with ear-cockle or any other foreign matter 
in it. 

Further Experience with Manures. 

Mr. Joseph Correll (Minlaton Branch) read the following paper:— 

Two years ago 1 had the honor of addressing a large number of intelligent farmeis in this 
room; 1 am again here for the same purpose, at the request of our energetic and efficient 
General Secretary, 
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In thin paper I shall endeavor to give details of our (my brothers and myself) various 
manorial experiments with cereals, and various other items which I think are of considerable 
importance. 

As I shfill refer to phosphate manuring particularly, 1 would like to make it clear what is 
meant by phosphoric acid, and to do this will give an extract from Professor J. F. W. 
Johnston’s “Elements of Agricultural Chemistry.” lie saysIf a piece of phosphorus 
he kindled in the air, it burns with a brilliant flame, and gives off dense white fumes. These 
white fumes are phosphoric pool oxide (P a 0 A ). They are produced by the union of the 
burning phosphorus with the oxygen of the atmosphere* One hundred pounds (lOOlbs.) of 
phosphorus, when burned form 229^1bs. of phosphoric pentoxide, this when combined with 
water (H 2 0) forms phosphoric acid. This acid is very sour and corrosive ; it combines with 
lime, potash, &c., and forms phosphates, and in these states of combination it exists in soils 
and manures, ami enters into plants.” 

As “ the proof of the pudding is in the eating,” or, in other words, the value of manuring 
cereals, &o. f should be judged by the results of the application thereof, I cannot do better than 
give details of a number of experimental plots of wheat and oats sown in years 1896 and 1897. 
Vou will remember that the early part of 189G (up to August) was somewhat favorable as 
regards rain ; but unfortunately we had such a dry spring that the results were comparatively 
disappointing. Still the manured crops, in our district at least, were so much better than 
those unmanured, that there was very little indeed sown the following year without manure. 
In 1896 some test plots, which we reaped and cleaned separately, vi el clod thus: - 

No. I.- Fourteen and a half acres Dart’s Imperial whea*, sown in May, manured with lewt. 
Thomas phosphate and bone superphosphate, mixed in the proportion of five the former to 
two of the latter. Average yield, 11 bush. ft61bs. 1 would here* state that although these two 
phosphates should not be mixed together, the superphosphate apparently did not suffer in this 
case, as it was dry and well made, and the two were mixed up and sown at once. • On the 
above plot we grew the previous year a crop of Algerian oats which yielded an average of 
33bush. per aero. 

No. 2.—Fourteen acres fallow. Baart wheat, drilled on June 11th with bone superphosphate 
(colonial), lewt. per acre. Average yield, lObush 401bs. 

No 8.—Seven acres fallow, sown with Australian Wonder wheat, same date and same 
manures. Average, 8bush. 30lbs. 

No. 4 —Eleven and three quarter acres fallow. Dart’s Imperial wheat, drilled with 1201b*. 
bone superphosphate. Average yield, 8bush. 33lbs. 

No. 4a. — Fourteon and three-quarter acre* fallow Dart’s Imperial wheat, drilled in with 
120lbs. Thomas phosphate per acre. Average yield, lObush. ftOlbs. 

No. 4 and No. 4a were sown side by side for comparison on similar soil, at same date and 
same amount of cultivation. The plot manured with superphosphate yielded considerably 
more straw, and consequently would have been better for a hay crop but was disappointing as 
a grain crop, yielding 2hush. and 171bs. less per acre. There was approximately 3**30 per cent, 
nitrogen in the superphosphate. We also sowed a quantity of sugar refinery bone charcoal, 
but it was n comparative failure for that year, owing to dry season; but we are now reaping 
the benefit in gmss. Our average for the year was slightly over 8bush. 

Last year was most unsatisfactory for testing the various manures; but was a good tost of 
the value of phosphate manuring. 1 do not think that on our farm we would have got our 
seed back if we had sown broadcast without manure; as it was we averaged ft bush, wheat, 
which left a balance on the right side As our previous experiments convinced us that it 
wo-iid not pay to give an excessively high price for bone superphosphate containing nitrogen, 
we did not use any last year. Of the phosphates we used Thomas “ Star” brand, containing 
ft*tf6 per cent, phosphoric acid soluble, and 14*94 per cent, insoluble; Thomas phosphate, 
“Leeds” brand, 9*33 percent, phosphoric acid soluble, and 10*13 per cent, insoluble; and 
Ohlendorff’s mineral superphosphate, containing 16*03 per cent, phosphoric acid soluble, and 
I’ll per cent, insoluble. We also used a good quantity of nitrate of soda mixed with the 
Thomas phosphate; also test plots with muriate of potash and kainit. 

A test plot of about eight acres of tfheat on red sandy clay soil, half of which was manured 
with Ohlendorff’s superphosphate and the other half Thomas phosphate. “Star” brand, 
yielded between 6buBh. and 7bush, and slightly in favor of the latter manure. The super¬ 
phosphate plot grew better at first, hut evidently could not stand the dry spring so well. About 
sixty acres of Algerian oats, manured with Thomas phospliato and nitrate of soda, yielded 
about a ton of hay per aore. About fifty acres in same paddock, Algerian oats, manured with 
Ohlendorff’s superphosphate, yielded not quite so well. 

We put in test plots with Cape oats thus:— 

No. 1.—Thomas phosphate, U2lbs.; kainit, lOOlbs. 

No. 2.—Thomas phosphate, 11 211 m. ; kainit, lOOlbs.; nitrate of soda, lOlbs. 

No. 3.— Thomas phosphate, 1121bs. 

Each of these mixtures was sown on about an acre. We could not detect any difference in 
any of these plots, so did not reap separately. The average M as about four bags. We also 
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top-dressed patches with nitrate of potash (containing nitrogen and potash), hut could not 
notice any better result. 

No. 4.—Alow acres of Dart’s Imperial wheat, sown on land similar to above, in same 
paddock, yielded lObush. per acre. 

No. 6. —A plot of Leak’s Red Talavera yielded 8£bush. This l>eing a long slender-headed 
wheat, was somewhat blighted; otherwise it would have yielded as well as the Dart’s Imperial. 

( am inclined to think that the chlorine contained in the kainit has had an injurious effect 
on the land, as the self-sown oats growing there do not look so well as where none was applied. 
We sowed Jewt. of muriate of potash in corner of a fallow paddock with about 1 Jcwt. Thomas 
phosphate on oije acre. In this plot was sown peas, wheat, oats, turnips, &e. Owing to the 
dry spring, this crop was a comparative failure. The wheat sow T n on July 8th averaged at 
rate of 3|bush. per acre. We have the above paddock in wheat this year, but cannot notice 
that the muriate of potash is having any beneficial effect, although Jcwt. ought to show on 
the crop if the land is deficient in potash. The soils on which the several potash manures were 
sown varied somewhat, but were of the nature moat likely to be deficient m potash. This 
year we have small plots manured with sulphate of potash, which appear to be benefited by 
its application. These plots are on land which has grown a great many heavy crops of 
wheat, oats, and barley. I am not yet prepared to say w r hether the application of potash in 
conjunction with phosphates is necessary—it will need a series of field experiments to prove 
this. Sulphate of potash is probably the best form in which to apply potash, as in sulphate 
there is only a very low percentage of chlorine. However, I fully expect that it will eventuaLly 
be found necessary to apply potash in some form or other. At present I find that potatoes are 
benefited by potash. 

1 now come to the conclusions at which we can arrive by all these experiments and test 
plots. First—It has been very (dearly demonstrated that all classes of soil are deficient 
in soluble phosphoric acid, because wherever phosphoric manure is applied it gives good results 
in a greater or lesser degree. Secondly—Those phosphoric manures which contained no 
nitrogen give as good, and sometimes better, results than those which contained a good per¬ 
centage of nitrogen ; the nitrogen, I ihink, being a positive disadvantage in an excessively dry 
spring. 

This year I have visited a number of the best crops in the district, and from all appearances 
those manured with jiurely phosphoric manutes are the most promising. Two of the best crops 
are those of Mr. J. Nankivell and Mr. John Cudmore on fallowed land. 

The phosphates appear t > give the best results in grain on stiff red sandy clay soils, which 
occur in patches on the. Peninsula. The best wheat is growing on some of these patches which 
glow next to nothing before beiug phosphatod. Although I have never had any of this 
class of soil analysed, I am forced to the conclusion that it is really the richest soil of all 
(especially in potash), except that it is naturally deficient in phosphates. Last year, owing to 
the drought, those farmers who sowed in poor and loosi red or white sand got the best results, 
simply because these soils collect more moisture from the air. Some neighbors averaged some¬ 
thing like lObush. The soils which gave the poorest returns were the rich dark humus soils. 
There are many very valuable lessons to bo learned in preparing the ground before we will 
succeed in growing very heavy crops. 

Professor Lowrie has expressed the opinion that the average yield of wheat for South 
Austrslia ought to be and could be raised to 11 bush, or l'ibush per acre, and I quite agree with 
him; but before this result can be obtained farmers generally will require to adopt other 
methods of cultivation than merely scratching the surface (as many do). Here and there you 
will find men who alw ays have decent crops ; these always take care to have a good portion of 
the land intended for their next crop of wheat fallowed up in good time, then the} take care to 
have it kept free from weeds by scarifying or sheep, or both. Mr John Cudmore, of Minla- 
eowio, is one of these*, and to him great praise is due. 

But before we can succeed in getting the best possible results from the land we shall have to go 
in for better cultivation still. 1 moan in the direction of subsoiling. 1 hope I will not be mis¬ 
understood here ; by subsoiling 1 do not mean turning up a lot of poor rubble to the surface, such 
ns many will begin to talk about, when the subject is bro iched. An extract from Alfred Sibson’s 
Agricultural Chemistry will best explain what is meaut by subsoiling.—“ The principal effect 
of ploughing is to break up and loosen the soil so that tne air, which, ns we have seen, is so 
necessary to a fertile and healthy condition, may freely penetrate through it in every direction. 
The roots of plants will generally only descend"so far from the surface as this loosening by the 
plough extends. The depth to which the plough cau be used will, of course, in a gieat measure 
bo regulated by the natural thic kness of the soil; but in many cases no reason exists why this 
natural depth should not be extended and the soil deepened by encroaching on the subsoil.* On 
some kinds of land great improvement hits been effected bv this means. To this end deep 
ploughing and subsoil ploughing are employed. By these operations the deeper regions of the 
soil are loosened, and will now admit of peuetration by the roots of certain deep-routed plants At 
the same time the drainage of the surface soil is still further promoted and its w holescme porosity 
maintained. The most useful effect of these operations consists in furnishing the soil with a 
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new store of fertilising materials, which the lower portions of many descriptions contain, 
either belonging to them naturally or that have been washed into them by the continued action 
of rain and other agents which constantly tend to bury all materials added to the surface soil. 
The recovery of thes-* buried treasures is still further assisted by the gradual mixture of the 

subsoil with the surface soil.The striking effects often seen to follow the adoption 

of trenching and deep ploughing in increasing the produce—where the use of these operations 
had previously been unknown—may be traced principally to this cause. Tho valuable material 
removed from tho surface soil during many gemmations is again brought into use, and acts with 
renewed vigor in promoting the growth of plants. Moreover, the deep layers of the soil that 
have hitherto remained undisturbed often contain valuable mineral constituents which, when 
mellowed by exposure to the atmosphere, greatly add to the fertility of the upper portions.’* 

On our own farms clay taken from dams has had a good effect when spread on the land. 
We have not been able to subsoil much of the land, owing to want of necessary motive 
power, hut we aw now adopting Professor Lowric’s plan of converting an ordinary stump- 
pimp plough into a auhsoiler. With it, only the surface soil is turned over, the share 
loosening up the subsoil to the desired depth. Crops on shallow cultivated soil, which look 
well whilst plenty of rain falls, generally wither off prematurely when an excessively dry 
period occurs. There is not the danger of this occurring when tho land has been properly 
subsoiled, as land so treated has the capacity to hold and retain a much greater store of 
moisture to be drawn on in the summer months: neither is the surface of subsoil land so 
liable to become water-logged in winter. However, from results obtained from various plotR 
subsoiled from time to time, we know that it will bo beneficial. My father once had as much 
as fiOhush. of Cape oats per acre off a small paddock which had been subsoiled, without the 
application of manure. I think suhsoiling should always he done as fallow. 

Not enough care is taken in a great many cases in getting the proper tilth before the drill is 
put on tho ground. We find that we invariably got the best results when we harrow tho 
ground once or twice, and roll either before or immediately after the drill. The ground should 
be levelled with a chain harrow to finish. 

In conversations with farmers generally I find that very few of them consider the residual 
or probable residual value of a manure at all when estimating its value. I know several who 
utterly condemned sugar refinery bone charcoal as useless on their land, because in a dry year 
they could see very little, if any, result Thomas phosphate has also had a hard time of it 
from some, though with uh it has invariably given satisfactory returns, and sometimes the 
second crop is as good or better than the first. This is especially noticeable where it. was 
sown last year, the raw phosphates requiring somewhat more rain to dissolve them than 
the superphosphates. Generally speaking, the clover and grasses are three or four times better 
than they were before in our own paddocks. With regard to the clover, this plant is specially 
valuable is it is known to be a good collector of nitrogen. People often ask me, “ Do I not 
think manures will exhaust the land ?” This is a proposition which J consider most illogical. 
Tlow could the application of a fertiliser to land impoverish it ? If the land is impoverished— 
(which I have no doubt it will be) of its available supplies of potash and nitrogen, if a number 
of grain crops are taken off in succession—it is the crops so taken which impoverish. You 
desire the crop—the better the crop the better most people will be pleased, and of course the 
more phosphates, nitrogen, and potash will he taken out of the soil. You cannot have your 
cake and eat it. But in good farming practice one particular kind of crop is not grown con¬ 
tinuously on the same ground, so as to exhaust it; a rotation is taken or the land is fallowed. 
It has occurred to me that a good rotation of manures would be thus:—After having the land 
fallowed in July or August, harrow down nice and level; then a little later on sow, say, lewt. 
Thomns phosphate or 2cwt. good bonedust with drill, taking care to kill all weed9; then 
when sowing the following May, after rams , sow small quantity of good bone superphosphate 
or mineral superphosphate with a little sulphate of ammonia added. 

As for nitrogen, if we can get as good or bettor results from purely phosphatic manures, 
why buy and pay for the nitrogen f Of course it is different when the crop is intended for 
hay, when it would perhaps pay to apply nitrogen in some form. But I think that, in 
our climate, with a proper system of fallowing and rotation of crops, &o,, it will not he 
necessary to expend any money on nitrogen directly. Besides, phosphate manuring will be 
found an indirect source of nitrogen. The phosphates encourage the nitrogen-collecting 
plants, such as clover, vetches, peas, &c., to grow. These plants are known, not only to 
collect it from the air, but, according to Dr. Aikman, Dr. Johnston, and other eminent 
scientists, they collect stores of nitrogen from the subsoil and bring it to the surface, where it 
is converted into organic nitrogen Quantities of nitrogen are also brought down by the rains, 
especially by thunder showerR, and these occurring in summer, and falling upon properly 
fallowed land, it would be enriched to a great extent. Nitrogen in this form in our compara¬ 
tively dry climate will probably be found to be far better and cheaper than that artificially 
applied. 

A great many farmers appear to think that there is some magic business about the manu¬ 
facture of superphosphates. Ont was telling mo that good superphosphate could he made 
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from common dirt, if it only had some of the “magic acid” mixed with it. Others appear 
to think that the sulphuric acid employed in reduciog the insoluble phosphates (rendering it 
soluble and easily available for plant food) is the active manurial ingredient, whereas it really 
only has a negative value in most soils. If sulphuric acid is found wanting in the soil, we 
need not pay from £4 to £6 per ton for it.* There are lh>u*ands of tons of gypsum on 
Yorke’s Peninsula already in “sight '* which could be calcined and sold at a very cheap rate. 
The fact that large quantities of gypsum are shipped from the Peniusula to be employed in 
mixing with superphosphates seems to be proof enough to some that they are doing the right 
thing in pa> ing a high price to get it back again after it has been “ treated.” All the 
scientific authorities whose works I have consulted agree, however, that sulphuric acid is 
rarely or never deficient in ordinary soils. It is a fact that Thomas phosphate, which has 
given such excellent results, contains very little sulphuric acid. I am not at all sure but that 
a modified form of Jethro Tull’s 4 ‘ Horse-hoeing Husbandry,” which he practiced as well as 
preached before any of us followed the plough, w mid be an improvement on the present 
method. He relied on a sjstem of thorough cultivation of the growing crop, without the 
addition of any manures ; he finally adopted the system of sowing his wheat in drills between 
4ft. and 5ft. apart, cultivating the crop whilst growing. From what I ha\e seen on other 
farms, and from experiments conducted by myself, 1 thmk u probably would be better to sow 
the cereal crops in drills 14in. or 16in. apart, also sowing the manure 7in. or 8in. apart; then 
with the modei n appliances which we have in the way of cultivators the ground could be 
thoroughly cultivated one or more times whilst the crop was growing. This w'ould have the 
effect of killing a lot of weeds, and also keeping the surface of the land looso. In case of a 
dry season such as last year, the plants would have more ground from which to draw their 
necessary supplies of moisture. I would like to see an exhaustive experiment made at 
Roseworthy College. Some years ago Mr. Jarrett, of Maitland, sowed a paddock in drills 
ldin. apirt, and cult hated the crop one or more times. I saw this crop about October, and it 
looked very well indeed—in fact the best crop I saw in that neighborhood. I never h*ard 
pat titulars of bow it yielded. 

Other Crop*. -We have grown g<x>d mustard on stunblc land with the addition of a little 
phosphate when sowing. It will grow- very well on the very poorest of limestone ridges. 
Mustard is the best thing I know' of for fattening sheep We find that mangels, turnips, 
peas, potatoes, all the sorghums, vines, fruit trees, and in fact every w'eed arul cultivated 
plant, is specially benefited by the application of phosphates Tons of melons to the acre 
may be grown on subsoiled land if it is phosphated; melons are valuable for feeding milch 
cow's. hIro keeping poultry healthy in summer months ; they scoop them out when a start is 
made for them by < bopping a bit of the rind off them. 

Mr. (V) ukell : Before I sit down I would ltke to say how much my brothers 
and 1 feel indebted to Professor Lowrie for the many excellent addresses he 
has given the farmers. The only thing I regret is that the farmers do not 
attend the meetings as they ought to do. Many farmers say, “ Oh, he is a 
scientist,” but from my knowledge of him I say that he is as practical a farmer 
as any of us, and with this advantage : that he has had a university education. 
If I have given you information which is of any value I am very happy to have 
been able to do so, because I think it is our duty as farmers to do what we can 
to help each other. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Corrdl had on exhibition several samples of cereals and green fodders 
picked this season. 

The Chairman: I received a letter from Mr. Richard Bennier, of Port 
Broughton, respecting trials he made with kainit and Thomas phosphate. He 
applied 281bs. of Thomas phosphate to a quarter of an acre and obtained 
lbush. Jilbs. of grain, while the average for his farm was less than a bu.shel per 
acre. Where used as a top dressing it gave no result. He saw no improve¬ 
ment whatever on either wheat or barley from the application of kainit. 
Then there is another matter in connection with superphosphate and Thomas 
phosphate which Mr. Correll has spoken about. It appears that some time ago 
remarks were circulated in Victoria that the phosphoric acid in Thomas phos¬ 
phate acted quicker, and that it could be more easily used as a*plant food than 
the phosphoric acid in superphosphate. This is not correct. The phosphoric 
acid in superphosphate, being soluble in water, is quickly dissolved by rain, and 
is at once a plant food; but through too heavy rains a large percentage of the 
phosphoric acid may be carried too deep into the soil, and, unless a very deep- 
rooted crop is growing, is lost to it. Again, in long periods of drought the 

C 
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superphosphate may act positively injuriously on account of the sulphuric acid 
contained in it. The phosphoric acid in Thomas phosphate has quite different 
qualities. It is not soluble in water, and it cannot be lost through rain into the 
subsoil. The acids only from the roots dissolve it as they come into contact 
with the Thomas phosphate, and use it as plant food. Any portion not so 
absorbed remains therefore in the soil for future crops, and, as it contains no 
sulphuric acid, it is safe in either dry or wet seasons, and will act as a plant 
food at some time or other. 

Mr. R. W. Bawden : I used Thomas phosphate largely, but the crop was a 
total failure. The crop looked much better till the dry weather set in, and then 
it went off in smut. (A Member: “ Nothing to do with manures.”) The rest of 
the wheat in the same paddock was free from smut. It was the same sort of 
wheat sown at the same time as the wheat with the manure. 

Mr. J. W. Dale : I should be very sorry if Mr. CorrelPs paper was not 
referred to in some way. For a young man to write such a paper deserves our 
best recognition. Although we may not agree with all he has said, with many 
of his statements we must agree. The more we gather experience in the use of 
these fertilisers and the more we arc enlightened by our good Professor, the 
better it will be for us. At Nantawarra we found the English phosphate was 
the best sort all round. Last year we examined some places that had been 
drilled with Thomas phosphate and superphosphate. The result was—I am 
speaking from memory—the drills without any manure yielded equal to 3 J bush, 
per acre; with the Thomas phosphate, 6£bush.; and with the English super¬ 
phosphate, 12Jbush. The seed was sown about the same time. 

Mr. Coua km, : How many years have you watched the land where the 
experiments were made ? 

Mr. Dam,: We have very little knowledge of the use of the manures except 
during the last two years. 

Mr. C. Belling : I agree with what Mr. Dali has said. The two phosphates 
marked out the results stated, but the Thomas phosphate was as good as the 
other in a second crop. I quite indorse what has been said about the super¬ 
phosphate draining away in wet land ; we have had the water draining it away 
this year on land that was flooded, I think Professor Lowrie, in a lecture given 
here last year, said every farmer ought to have experimental plots for himself. 
That is what we ought to do, If the Thomas phosphate does well on the 
Peninsula it evidently docs not do so well in my district. Last year the 
English superphosphate came off best. We want to run experimental plots in 
each district, so as to find what manure suits the place best. 

Mr. J. McCom, : I feel indebted to the writer of the paper. We may not 
agree with some parts of it, but we must remember that the results of an 
experiment in one part of the colony may be different from those which will 
follow the same experiment in another part. As farmers we all ought to try 
experiments for ourselves, not only in manuring, but in cultivation. We know 
that the different soils in the different districts, the variations in rainfall, and 
other differences in the season 'have an effect upon the growing crops, and by- 
trying various experiments, fallowing early and late, and attention to cultivation, 
we find out how the best and most profitable crop can be grown. Our object 
is always to grow a good average crop on a certain quantity of land, rather than 
to cultivate a large quantity and get a poor crop. When we have a fair rain¬ 
fall I think we should increase our average by good cultivation and by early 
fallowing. I know from experience that early fallowing, working the land well, 
and getting it clean, will give much better results than later fallowing. In our 
district we have had three or four years of drought, and the feed has been short 
and stunted. People have not been able to work the land as they would like, 
hut wherever they can they should give the laud the best cultivation possible. 
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I am not able to speak from experience with regard to manuring excepting with 
a small quantity of manures which I had the year before last. I had some 
kainit and Thomas phosphate. The latter was used late in the season as a top 
dressing. There was no perceptible difference last year, but that may be due 
to the fact that the soil is naturally rich. Many of the fallow crops this year 
are already 2ft. high, and the late rains have made them so rank that they have 
fallen over. I think we have to find out for ourselves which is the best manure 
to use. 

Mr. Gregory : Mr. Correll says he is sometimes asked whether he does not. 
think manuring will exhaust the land. I think the question with most farmers 
is not whether a fertiliser will exhaust the land, but whether those artificial 
manures are fertilisers or merely stimulants. Fertilisers must do good—there 
is no doubt about that; and the experiments with Thomas phosphate and 
English superphosphate, in our district, have so far given wonderful results 
But the question is are they fertilisers or stimulants ? 

Mr. Lehmann: Some years ago I tried experiments with the most important 
manures—Thomas phosphate, English superphosphate, colonial superphosphate, 
and Kangaroo Island guano. I do not quite agree with Mr. Correll in regard 
to Thomas phosphate. This year I have tried the different manures again. I 
have filled kerosene tins with earth, and used 4ozs. of manure and four grains 
of wheat to each. The results have been :—With no manure, twelve stems of 
wheat: Thomas phosphate, thirteen stems; English superphosphate, fourteen 
stems; and colonial superphosphates, thirty-six stems. This \ear I found that 
the other three manures mentioned ran through the drill at about the same 
rate, but the Thomas phosphate went through twiee as fast as either of them, 
and mnv I see a red streak where it fell. I would rather have a quick-acting 
manure than a slow one. This is at Murray Bridge, and 1 think the land there 
is very much like that on the Peninsula It is a red sand) soil with limestone. 
Last year I got Mr. Norman to drill in ten acres for me. I broadcasted l £bush. 
of wheat on limestone soil with ljcvvt. of Thomas phosphate, and cut l ton 
of hay. I broadcasted 2cwts. of English phosphate on sandy soil that was so 
completely exhausted that it would not grow any grass. I ploughed in the 
manure with the seed, and I reaped Ifibush. to the acre. There had been a 
lot of stink weed on it before, hut in the summer, after the crop was reaped, 
not a stink weed plant could he seen; and now I ha\e the finest crop of grass 
on that land tfiat can be seen on the farm. As to exhausting the soil, no 
doubt the ground will be quickly exhausted if strong crops are grown, but if 
we continue manuring I think it will be all right, and no harm will be done. 

The Chairman: 1 can hardly understand how anyone can think that a 
fertiliser can exhaust the soil, because you are giving the plant the food that it 
requires. How then can it possibly exhaust the soil? We can give the land 
the three different kinds of plant food that it needs, and by doing so the soil 
cannot be exhausted. 

Mr. Harkness : There is, I think, a very general idea among tarmers that 
these artificial manures are simply stimulants, and I saw a letter in the paper 
from no loss an authority than a university professor in which he almost said 
the same thing. 1 cannot understand that statement. We know very well 
that if whisky is regularly administered to a child he will grow up stunted and 
the stimulant will retard his development, but the very opposite is the ease with 
these artificial manures. From the very first the plants grow strong and 
healthy, and therefore I cannot believe for a moment that the manures are 
other than real food to the plant. Of course the soil will become exhausted 
unless wo keep on giving it food. Now it is gone abroad that our friend 
Professor Lowrie has also said that these manures are stimulants. I would 
like to hear from him something about it, because it is well that we should 
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have facts before us and know what the Professor is doing at Roseworthy. I 
would just give a little of my own and my neighbor’s experience with regard 
to some of these manures. It is very evident that broadcasting the manure on 
the land has very little immediate offeet. A neighbor of mine who had some 
superphosphate left over put four bags on eight acres and sowed it broadcast; he 
also had a few acres which he drilled in, giving it only 601bs. or801bs % of 
superphosphate per acre. The crop on the portion broadcasted does not look half 
as good as that on the drilled land, so I think top dressing as a rule will be 
found inferior to drilling. I was very pleased to hear what Mr. Correll had 
done. In one thing I disagree with him, and that is in regard to deep 
cultivation. I dare say many of you will remember that when Professor 
Custance began his work at Roseworthy ho was a great advocate of deep 
cultivation. He got a steam plough and a scarifier and cultivated the land 
something like 16in. deep. Of course everybody was anxious to hear the 
result of the experiment, but, as far as 1 can remember, it was a failure. 
Practical experience has shown us, I think, that deep cultivation, as a rule, 
does not answer for wheat, and I have considerable knowledge of what other 
people have done in the matter. 

A Delegate : 1 find Mr. Correll recommends the spreading of clay from 
dams over the surface of land. I would like to know* if that is generally 
recommended ? 

The Chairman : It must depend entirely on the particular kind of soil. 

Mr. Correll: I only advocated it for land like my own. Some day may 
be injurious. The clay we have spread on the land comes from our own dams, 
and lias benefited the land in every instance where it has been used ; but I 
understand that such a practice at Tiparra has had an injurious effect. 

A Delegate : A neighbor up my way has got a crop by using phosphate, 
when previously he could get nothing. 

Another Delegate: Would Mr. Correll continue using superphosphate with 
wheat for two or three years running ? 

Mr. Correll : We have not done so. In the first year wc sowed wheat on 
fallowed land ; the second year we had four bags of oats to the acre; and this 
year promises to give us considerably more than four bags of oats from a self- 
sown crop. A lot of native clover is growing in the feed on the manured land. 
I do not think such is likely to injure the land. 

The Chairman :*I would not advise the use of clay everywhere. I know of 
clay having been spread on the sand bank with the result that more harm than 
good was done. 

Mr. Lehmann : I used clay once with very good effect, but it was taken 
from underneath an old pigsty. (Laughter.) If 1 took it from underneath a 
sandhill I should not expect the same results. 

A Delegate : I would like to know what Mr. Correll has to say about the 
use of guanos. It. seems to me there is a vast difference between deep 
ploughing and subsoiling. The former brings up and turns over the cold soil, 
whereas subsoiling merely stirs it, and opens it up underneath. 

Mr. Darkness : Professor Custance simply cultivated it. 

Mr. Correll : I have just stated facts as gathered from our own experience. 
If you get good phosphoric guanos they answer well, I believe. 

A Member: I do not see how phosphatie manures can impoverish the soil, 
seeing that they enrich it and bring out its best properties. I have tried sub- 
soiling several times, but observed no good effects, and I came to the conclusion 
that the soil did not require it. What may suit one kind of land for subsoiling 
may not suit another, I did not turn the subsoil over, but loosened it in the 
furrow by running a wide share on the front plough. 

M*\ HtrTcni^spN : May we not find that the use of the same sort of manure 
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will after a few years exhaust the soil and make it necessary that a different 
kind of manure should be used ? 

The Ciialbman : If you always employ the same fertiliser it is quite likely 
you will exhaust the other plant foods. Professor Liebig hits shown that it is 
always the smallest amount of plant food which gives you the result. If you 
have not a sufficiency of all three constituents you cannot expect a full crop. 

Mr. Ii. A. Davis (Riverton) : I have listened with great pleasure to Mr. 
CorrelPs paper, and also to the discussion, and do not like letting the meeting 
pass without recording my little experience. Some three years ago I began 
manuring on a rather small scale, because it was a new and expensive thing. I 
put in 100 acres, on which I scattered lcwt. of bonedust per acre broadcast. 
From that I cut 35cwts. of hay per acre, although the season was a dry one. In 
a fallowed paddock alongside I sowed sixty acres broadcast, without manure, 
and as there was a drill in the district—the first drill I had seen — 1 used it to drill 
in twenty acres. I used SOibs. of Thomas phosphate per acre, with the result 
that 1 got an average of 30cwts. of hay per acre from that twenty acres. I 
estimated that if I had cut it for wheat I should have had 27bush, to the acre. 
The sixty acres without manure returned me 7 Jcwts. to the acre. I got £33 more 
from the twenty acres with the phosphates than from the remaining sixty acres 
without the manure in the same paddock. Last year I tried various manures. 
Thomas phosphate and super-guano gave about equal returns, but bone phos¬ 
phate was far behind these other two. On the twenty acres I have spoken of I 
put no manure at all, because I wanted to see if there would be any result the 
second year, and I could scarcely see any difference between it and the other 
portion of the paddock which was then manured. The eighty acres last year 
gave me an average of 3()cwts. to the acre. I had the same paddock sown with 
oats, and it is promising to return me 2 tons to the acre. 1 may slate that at 
Riverton we have patches of nearly all kinds of land—sandy and loamy land, 
limestone patches, black land, and very cold clay land. I could take you to 
one paddock of fifteen acres that never before averaged more than 2bush. or 
3bush., and from all appearance now 1 should think it would yield from 20bush. 
to 23bush. It belongs to Mr. Hogan, of Tarlee. lie treated it with dOlbs. of 
Thomas phosphate and oOlbs. of sheep manure per acre, mixed together. 

Professor Lowrik : I join with others present in saying we are grateful to 
the (.-orrcll Bros for the care they take in placing the results of their experi¬ 
ments before their fellow farmers. It has been said once or twice to-night 
that the kind of manure or the quantity of it which will be found suitable in 
one district will not possibly be so suitable in another. There is nothing truer 
than that. However, it is well I think that we should get the benefit of the 
experience of those who are working in districts different to our own, because, 
although we may not have the same definite results, their experience may shed 
a light on some of the problems we have to deal with. Fiom that point of view 
I am indebted to Correll Bros. Various questions have arisen to-night. The 
one referred to by Mr. Harkness and Mr. Gregory is exercising the minds of 
farmers considerably—whether or not the recurrent use of phosphatic manures 
is likely to exhaust the soils treated. I have had letters time after time asking 
me about this matter, and informing me what opinions are abroad among the 
farmers. Our Chairman, I think, put the question as fairly as it could be put. 
If we are treating the land with artificial manures and using only one of the 
elements likely to become deficient, and by that one are encouraging the plant 
to increased growth, it is likely to take more of the other two elements out of 
the soil. In that sense the manure that has only the one ingredient in it can 
be said to be exhaustive; but “ exhaustive/* used in the proper sense of the 
term, is not to be applied in the case, if we have continued for a number of 
years with the phosphatic manure alone we may bring about a condition of 
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things in which wo have an excess of phosphoric acid and a slight deficiency 
of nitrogen or potash, but the deficiency can be easily overcome. The matter 
is under our own control, and it is for us to read our paddocks with an 
intelligent e>e, and as carefully as we may to find out how far we may 
go in a particular line, and how best we can blend manures. I have found 
that in this colony it is the phosphatic manures that give the best response, 
as Mr. Oorrell has pointed out, and I believe nearly everybody has found the 
same thing. As definitely as 1 have been able I have sought to give the 
explanation. First, there is the prevailing practice of wheat-growing, which 
gives the most profitable crop. Wheat is more exhaustive of phosphoric 
acid than a rotation of crops would be. We have been following a piactice 
which has been exhausting the phosphoric acid in the soil. Of course when 
we begin to use manures we want a manure that supplies the substance upon 
which we have made the greatest drain, and when it is in the soil we get the 
best response. A member has asked if we cannot have the benefit of British 
experience. Well, we have it before us every day. We get full information 
regarding the woik of the English Agricultural Society, the Scottish Society, 
and the American societies, and we find definitely stated what the experience is 
with manures in their countries. You will find the best results for cereal crops 
attend the use of phosphatic manures ami some nitrogenous manures. At 
Kotliamstead they have t^ken off a crop of wheat every year for over fifty years, 
and have averaged something like 45bush. to 47bush, per acre. Of course the 
land was fully manured. (hear, hear.) Surely after that we need not fear the 
risk of manures being stimulants or exhaustive to the soil. I hope the members 
of this Congress who may take the opportunity of coming to the college on 
Monday will give attention to a paddock from which we have obtained three 
crops of wheat in four years It has this year carried over a sheep to the acre 
since the season opened, and 1 have taken the sheep out of it with the intention 
of putting in the mower and cut ing it for silage. It affords evidence of the 
fact that the manure used in the place has not exhausted the land, but made it 
a great deal better than ever. Nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia are 
recognised to be stimulants. Phosphoric acid in a sense may be said to be a 
stimulant, that is, wlien we have a sufficiency of it in the ground the plant can 
continue its vital functions to a longer degree of existence against adverse 
physical conditions. It would continue to grow* during a spell of drought when 
a plant not having this excess of phosphoric acid could not grow at ail. The 
manured plant keeps on growing much more markedly than that which is un- 
roanured. In that sense it is a stimulant, hut it is also a direct food. Now, it 
is possible by using nitrogenous manures to over-stimulate a crop. We get the 
crops so broad in the flag and strong in the stem that when the hot season 
comes it blights it; so if we use nitrogenous manures at all we must do so in 
small quantities. We do noi require to use anything like the same relative 
quantities of nitrogen that is needed in a wetter climate like that of Britain. 
Our soils that are fallowed rqeover more nitrogen than the. soils of countries 
where the rainfall is hea\y. We have no under-drainage, or relatively little, so 
there is little or no loss in that way. I am doubtful about the superphosphate 
being washed into the subsoil. It might be so in the South-East, but even there 
veiy slightly, I think. I know districts in Britain where the rainfall is upwards 
of 50in.. and the water overflows from the underground drainage, and when 
analysed has shown but faint traces of phosphoric acid, although as much as 
7cwts. of super, per acre has been applied. I would be right glad to have the 
phosphoric acid somewhere in the land, at any rate. However soluble it may 
b0 f I think there is very little chance of its being lost in this climate. When 
yon apply superphosphate to the land it is soluble in water, but a fortnight 
war chemical changes have taken place which render it insoluble in water. 
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and three months later you might find it as insoluble as it was before treated 
with sulphuric acid. I strongly recommend for this dry climate the use of the 
most soluble phosphatic manures you can get. If it is found that Thomas 
phosphate or any other manure gives better results on certain kinds of land 
than mineral or bone superphosphate, by all means hold to it. It may be that 
on the colder parts of the country around Minlaton and further up the 
Peninsula, where the soil is decidedly cold, the quicklime in the Thomas 
phosphate goes better than on other soils. On some of the strong land up 
liiverton way I have been told that farmers get better results with that 
manure, but I think as a general rule )ou will find it better to use bone or 
mineral superphosphate, though you have to give a higher price for it. We 
wish to have it as soluble as possible, in order that with our light rainfall we 
may be enabled to make use of it. (A Member—What about gieen bonedust?) 
It is a question of price. A longer time would be required to get it 
into use in the land, but you will apply in that case 3 or 4 or 5 per 
cent, of nitrogen, and thereby put back the day when the soil will 
be exhausted of its nitrogen. (A Member—Some of the vendors say 
they are selling Professor Lawes’ superphosphate.) I know that Sir John 
Lawes has done more for agriculture than any man who has ever lived, and not 
satisfied with what he is able to do in his lifetime he has given £100,000 to 
defray the cost of continuing the experiments which he carried on for many 
years. lie made the mono} out of artificial manures. He began experiments 
to find out what was the best course for his own business. He was successful 
in getting a trade, and then the experiments went on You may get better 
superphosphates, or you may get worse, but in buying from this firm you know 
that you are dealing with an old-established and reliable firm. Mr. Correll 
mentioned how important it was to harrow well before drilling I thoroughly 
agree with him in that matter. I do not like his idea of levelling with the 
chain lmriow after the drilling. My experience favors getting the land as }ou 
want it first, and then leave it alone. As to deep cultivation, our fathers knew 
as much as we do, and their rule was that shallow cultivation immediately for 
wheat gave the best results. 1 do not say a man should always cultivate his 
farm shallow. 1 think we should take the chance of deepening. If you do 
it too laic in the season you get it so loose that the wheat will not thrive. Hut 
all the same I would support Mr. Correll in saying that it is desirable for us to 
get our soil deeper, even although the first crop we get is not so good as with 
a thinner soil, because it will work back on the land in after years, and you are 
increasing the feeding ground for the plant. If you have a year like this one 
you will find that the deeply cultivated ground is doing best. 1 have a piece 
of land that I worked with fallowing last year somewhere about 8in. deep. It 
was partly ploughed, torn about, and all knocked ofi* the top of the fallow in a 
very irregular ugly-lookitfg way, and the raw red subsoil would work up to the 
top. I was afraid I would get a smaller crop from it this year. Well, I have 
crop on that which is, I think, the best I have ever had on it, and equally good 
with the crops on any other part of the farm. I know too that two years 
hence the land will be all the better for the deep fallowing it had this seasou. 
I say let us work our soils deeper, and make them mellower. Let us fallow 
and provide the manures that the soils want. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Correll : I must thank the members for what has been said about my 
paper. A man with greater experience would have done better, but I have 
done my best. Although only a young man, I have been observant. My 
father was one of the best farmers of his time, and I have endeavored to go 
forward and not go backward or stand still. There has been some disagree¬ 
ment with a few of my remarks, but I think on the whole you Ini'e fairly well 
agreed with what I said. A great deal has been said about the manures being 
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only stimulants, but that argument lias been well replied to, and it has been 
pointed out that you are only putting into the soil that which you find by 
experiment the soil is deficient in. With regard to exhausting the soil, I 
looked up a considerable number of works on English agriculture, and was 
satisfied there could be no exhaustion so long as the manuring is continued 
properly. As far as 1 can see, phosphate is one of the things that have to be 
applied in growing grain crops in any country. Some people, I think, too 
quickly condemn slowly acting manures. Take last year. A man using bone- 
dust then would get the benefit this season, while superphosphate, of course, 
would have a better show in a dry season like that of last year. 1 am sorry 
if I have written anything that has been acted upon by any farmer to his detri¬ 
ment. With regard to broadcasting manures, I think if you hud a failure one 
year you would get some of the benefit in the following year. Of course if 
the manure is dropped in with the grain the plant gets a better start. I think, 
with the professor, that it would be well to get a greater quantity of phosphates 
into the land. 1 should be pleased to show' anyone the land with which I am 
acquainted on the Peninsula, and to tell them how it has been treated. (Hear, 
hear.) 


Thfbrday Morning Skskion. 

Pruning Fruit Trees. 

Mr. G. Quinn gave the following address :— 

The subject of pruning fruit trees is of a character far too comprehensive and important to 
be touted with due justice within the pages of this short paper. I shall therefore make no 
attempt to deal with the subject generally, but merely ask your attention on some points of 
interest connected w itb the pruning of a few sorts of fruits that are known and cultivated in 
nearly every fruit garden in temperate South Australia. 

Although the ultimate object kept in mind when pruning fruit trees is to produce earlici 
and more regular crops of fruit of superior quality, it can only be claimed that this is the final 
chapter in the study of orchard economics as illustrated in this pi notice. Before we can achieve 
these final results we must have a suitable tree which observation and accumulated experience 
has taught will yield these desired results when treated in a certain manner. 

From the time when a virgin fruit tree is taken from the nursery bed and planted into its 
permanent position in the orchard it enfoices the need for treatment as a separate individual, 
as no two trees grow exactly alike in every particular. I may go further than this, and eay 
that every branch of a tree is a separate individual, as far as pruning is concerned, and, like 
the human individual in civilised society, must he made to conform to rules wliich ensure 
the proper liberties of its neighbors to be safe-guarded. Notwithstanding this, an ideal 
type should be firmly set in the mind of the pruner, and the individual characteristics of each 
tree must be studied with a view of attaining this ideal as nearly as possible. 

To obtain the beet results the pruner must treat the young tree in its initial s'ages of 
growth with as much accuracy as the engineer employs in the creation of any mechanic al 
structure. For this reason it may be argued that the first pruning which the yet unshapen 
fruit tree receives must be of the’greatest importance. 

The primary step in following a given type or form is the setting of a stem. It would not 
be prudent to allow one’s trees to spread upon the ground, and to avoid this we must cause a 
stein to thicken which will possess strength sufficient to bear branches, upon which in turn 
crops will be carried both of fruit anti foliage. With this end in view we sever the principal 
shoot of the young tree, and by this cut settle for all time a definite length of stem. Upon 
the judicious application of this first pruning depends the height from the ground at which 
the main branches shall start, and for all practical purposes it settles approximately the height 
from the ground at which the fruit shall be borne when the tree reaches its full carrying 
capacity. 

In connection with the production of fruit upon economic lines a groat deal hinges upon the 
height given to this main stem. The c* nvenience or otherwise with which the fruit may be 
harvested, the trees pruned or treated for diteases, the shading of the ground above the root 
system during midsummer, facilities for working the soil, and the power of resisting boisterous 
winds are some points for consideration therewith. 

After weighing the advantages there exists in my mind no doubt that for the conditions 
rating in South Australia nearly everything is in favor of the short-stemmed sturdy vase or 
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goblet-shaped tree. In the pruning, therefore, of the apricot, peach, nectarine, plum, apple, 
cherry, pear, and quince in the initial stages, very little difference is noted. Allow me to 
repeat that at this stage the pruning is done for the purpose of shaping the tree ; consequently 
all the energies of the young tree should be directed to promote vegetation, as the production 
of fruit at this stage is not considered. The virgin tree is cut back to a stem from loin, to 
20in. in height, and fiom the uppermost bud* a number of branches will grow. Some pruners 
perfer selecting four; personally I favor three, as I imagine in the subsequent divisions more 
room is allowed for the development of lateral or fruit spur growths. In the location of these 
branches along the main stem, equal angles of radiation from the stem should be sought, and 
to still strengthen the main arms and insure the tree against the possible loss of one or more 
by splitting off, these branches or rudimentary main aims should be distributed as widely 
from each other along the stem as practicable. This can usually be attained by rubbing out 
completely or pinching off the points of the intermediate buds to the advantage of those most 
desired. These desirable shoot* a»e encouraged, but frequently it will be found one or more 
of these outstrips the others greatly. To checkmate this the \oung tips may be pinched out 
of these extra strong shoots, and thus temporarily check them to the advantage of their slower 
neighbors. This should not ho done util ess the differences of growth are becoming very 
irregular, for, as before stated, the full vigor of vegetation should he encouraged. These 
operations come under the head of spring or summer pruning to promote shape in the tree. 
The following winter the second pruning will be given, when the main shoots Mill be cut 
back to short spurs, each carrying a very few buds. The reason for leaving a few luds is to 
concentrate the whole growing energies into a few branches, and thus make them stronger 
individually than M ould be possible if a great number were left. For this reason a weak shoot 
should he allowed to retain a lesser number of buds than a strong one. 

This fact is generally ignored, and many pruners follow an exactly opposite rule Should 
they meet a shoot weaker than its felloMs they take compassion and leave it as long, M T ith the 
result that in the following season the weak one falls further into the rear in the race for 
equality. The young tree is now provided Mith a stem, three main branches radiating from 
that stem, and several shoots from each main branch. Of these ve select tMO on each that 
are radiating again in suitable positions to continue the circle. Should more grow they are 
pinched back from time to time to check them off into fruit spurs for the future ; but in most 
cases I am of opinion that beyond the main shoots no spurs should be permitted to groM^ at all 
at this stage ; but this is only a matter which can be decided upon each tree individually, the 
restriction or suppression of spurs depending upon the strength of groM^th exhibited by the 
tree geueially, or the necessity for shading the bark, as in the cherry. 

When the third mu nter pruning is given the shoots of the previous season’s growth are again 
cut back to a few r buds. The two at the top near the cut section, which are to continue and 
maintain the shape of the tree, should point in such directions as wull most effectually fill up 
vacant space in the completion of the still M idening circle made by the croM’n of ihe tree. 
The foundation of a strong, regularly shaped tree having now been laid, the future work of 
pruning will, whilst directing the growth and maintaining the general equilibrium of the 
tree, be mainly turned in the direction of developing its fruit-bearing properties. 

A common argument against such pruning is that the unprimed tree gives an earlier return. 
This I do not deny, but assert that it is a policy equivalent to “ killing tho goose that laid the 
golden egg,” inasmuch that these fruits are borne upon the uppermost branches, thus assuring 
the non-development of the lower buds into laterals, Mhicb are so important as fruit producers, 
and with such fruits as the peach or nectarine these lower buds invariably die out as the 
result of permitting early fruitage higher up. 

The system advocated herein ensures that nearly every bud left upon the limbs after each 
winter's pruning will start into useful growth, becoming either an immediate fruit-bearing 
lateral spur, or a leading growth to continue the development of the tree. Such a system of 
gradually building up a strong tree forbids the possibility of fruit being borne upon the 
extremeties of the branches before they are strong enough to bear its M r eight. 

Having laid the foundation of the future tree by a rule which, nvith a few modifications, 
applies to all deciduous fruit trees, we have now arrived at that stage when the treatment is 
mainly directed to the encouragement of the fruit-producing capabmtes of the tree, and here 
a wide diversification begins. 

For the sake of brevity it is assumed that all are familiar with the differences between fruit, 
or more correctly flower, buds and wood or growing buds. A knowledge of these is of 
primary importance, and without it the pruner is groping in the dark. Having acquired the 
knowledge of distinguishing between these tw r o classes of buds, the next step is to observe 
upon which growths of the tree the bloom-producing buds are borne. Having acquired a clear 
grasp of these essentials the pruner is equipped for a further step in advance. 

It is upon this last-named characteristic that a classification is based for practical purposes. 
Such classification is as follows :~~ 

i. Those trees bearing fruit buds upon shoots one year old only. Illustrated in the peach 
and nectarine. 
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ii Those sorts bearing fruit buds upon one-year-old shoots, but chiefly and preferably upon 
shoots two or more years old, such as the awicot, plum, and cherry. 

ill. Those kinds bearing fruit buds upon wood three or more years old, as represented by 
the apple and pear. 

In pruning those of the first section the pruner has to constantly bear in mind that while a 
desirable number of flower buds are retained to carry fruit during the following summer, a 
certain number of growing buds must be forced to pioduce shoots upon which flower buds 
will be matured during that same summer. This assures a crop of fruit buds for the follow- 
ing year’s crop. This will be more readily understood when one recalls a peach or nectarine tree 
which has not been pruned Such a tree raiely bears two heavy crops of fruit in successive 
seaso s, simply because nearly the whole of it s energies dm ing the cropping jear are devoted to 
fruit production, and very few properly nourished flower buds are pri dueed for next year’s crop. 
This is why we claim that proper pruning gives regular crops of fruit. The fact that upon 
shoots of the previous year only flower buds are borne upon the peach has led many to over¬ 
look the need for renewing by judicious pruning the laterals which grow out from the main 
arms, and thus retain the fruiting wood low down upon the tree. Consequently after these 
laterals have hoi ne one crop they are either allowed to die or are cut away before they are 
dead; consequently the fruit-hearing shoots are en< ouraged on the terminal divisions of the 
main arms, where it is most exposed to climatic injuiies and costly to gather. 

If a lateral of the peach be examined it M ill be found to carry a pair of growing buds at 
tho base. The lloMor buds are usually in pairs, and between them a small flat growing bill is 
usually located. Following along the shoot, small flat pointed growing buds are found singly. 
It is over one of these the shoot should be shortened in ; although on a young and vigorous 
tree the small growing buds located between the pairs of flower buds wilt frequently grow, 
they are not reliable on most trees and should lie avoided. Should single wood buds not be 
available it will be found advisable to out a fair proportion of the laterals back to these base 
buds. When this is clone and both buds give rise to a shoot spring or summer manipulation 
is necessary in the direction of rubbing off some to prevent crowding. Some varieties of 
peaches produce flower buds near the terminal points only of the laterals, and this characteristic, 
as far as our present knowledge goes, cannot be completely altered, but it < an be checkmated by 
the aOove-mentioned process of severely shortening a fair number to force new lateral growth, 
while others are left almost entirely unpruned to carry fruit It should be remembered in 
pruning these trees that only a percentage of the buds are fertile, and each bud can only 
produce one fruit. 

In considering tho second class, viz., the apricot, cherry, und plum, as mentioned previously 
these will sometimes bear fruit upon one-year-old shoots, but the majority of cxjieriencod 
growers prefer to encourage the retention and the gradual lengthening year by year of tho 
lateial spurs. Upon these are borne the best average fiuits, and certainly fruits groMing upon 
such spurs are most secure. In the formation of these spurs the apricot has a characteristic in 
strong contrast to the plum and cherry. When a strong shoot, say a couple of feet in length, 
of the previous year’s grov’th is left upon the two latter sorts 'it the winter’s pruning almost 
every bud along that space will grow into a lateral shoot, but with the apricot it is rarely safe 
to leave more than one foot of grow th m hen pruning in winter, for the reason that many buds 
near the junction with the tw o-year-old w r ood will remain dormant. 

Therefore in pruning ‘he fruit trees of this section pro vis’on should be made for leading 
Bhoots w'bich are to maintain and continue the development, of the tree, and only such a 
number of buds should be left below these as the pruner is assured will grow out into useful 
spurs. If an apricot spur be examined it will be seen that the flow r er buds are arranged in 
pairs—sometimes in triple clusters—and usually a wood bud is secreted between them, as with 
the poach. Growing buds may generally be detected singly upon the laterals. The terminal 
hud is always a growing hud. Unlike the peach, the growing buds at the buse aie badly 
developed and frequently unreliable In practice, should no growing bud besides the terminal 
one be found upon a spur, it is usually safest to refrain from cutting the spur back. Although, 
as with the peach, young vigorous trqes will force growths from the weakly developed wood 
buds situated between the pairs of fruit buds, it is not advisable to rely up n such buds upon 
mature trees. When some spurs are left untouched for the above reasons others should, 
where wood buds are available, be shortened back close to induce branching laterals to fill the 
apace which will probably be left sooner or later by the unpruned shoot. It has been proved 
by actual pi act ice in the climate of South Australia, on trees of medium vigor at any rate, 
that indiscriminate shortening over flower buds is a direct cause of the premature dj ing out 
of large numbers of the fruit spurs upon apricot trees. 

* Coming to the third section, viz., the apple and pear, which bear their fruits on growths 
three or more years old, we touch a class of trees the pruning of which is either much 
neglected or greatly misunderstood in this colony. In suitable soils and under favorable 
conditions of climate the apple and pear during the first few years after planting make long 
vigorous growths. If these growths are cut back severly in winter the buds left give rise to a 
great many strong straight laterals besides the few leading shoots. Persisting in this form of 
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winter pruning only intensifies and increases the numbers of these laterals until the trees are 
like a carpet broom. This may go on for jears and no fruits are formed, for the simple reasons 
that the flower buds which would form on the terminal points are cut away year by year and 
the troes’ energies directed to woody growths It is this inevitable result which leads one to 
the opinion that it is the chief cause why apple and pear trees are so frequently unpruned. 
When an apple or pear tree is left unpruned it usually makes only a few lengthy erect growths 
upon the tops of which fruit buds gradually form. A few fruits arc borne on these terminals 
first, and these long shoots having grown rapidly are not stout, and quite unable to resist any 
strain in the direction of beating up a weight, consequently these few fruits, although in 
themselves only a few pounds in weight, bring a strong leverage pressure to bear, and the 
shoots carrying them are borne towards a horizontal position. Under the rule that bending 
or twisting a shoot out of a vertical line checks the flow of sap to its summit, and gives a 
decided stimulus to those buds now raised towards the highest plane, these buds at once 
break into grow ths which, according to the degiee of advantage gained, are either laterals 
or leading shoots. It wi'l be claimed this allows an earlier yield of fruit, but it by no means 
assures that all, or anything like all, the buds are utilised, and the tree becomes an almost 
hopeless wreck as far as systematic pruning, equal distiibutiun of the fruit, or shaping to 
accommodate the economic working of the ground is concerned. 

It is for the purpose of establish rig a regularly-framed, sturdy tree that the rule* suggested 
in the early part of this paper are devised, and tne difficulty of increasing laterals arising from 
the necessarily hard winter pruningB whi’e the tree is vigorous may by a simple process of 
late summer manipulation be turned into a profitable channel. The process referred to simply 
transforms a rank-growing lateral into a fruit-bearing spur. When growth has practically 
ceased in summer these laterals nre bioken over a knife blade about three parts of the way 
through, leaving not more than two buds upon the stump left upon the tree. The portion of 
the twig which is broken off is allowed to hang to take a portion of the sap t which now only 
flow's stagnantly. The tree attempts to replace the broken member by starting the buds left 
upon the stump. Should the fracture or section be clean and complete, or made too early, or 
a tall of rain cause fresh vigor to be diffused through the tree, a long shoot may again arise; 
but under normal conditions only swollen spurs will form from the buds upon the stump. 
These in a couple of seasons will carry fruit. In the following winter the hanging twrig is 
pruned away. Should the contingenties mentioned above arise the long shoot should ho 
either broken again or pruned in the following w inter back to a base bud upon the first spur. 

f >n old apple or pear tm* it will he noticed there is a tendency to form an excessive number 
of fruit spurs, from the wimple fact that usually a fruit, hud bears at its base tw r o growing buds, 
and when flowers liavo been borne frequently both the bud* shoot out into spurs. To over¬ 
come this difficulty and to obtain first-class fruits each year’s winter pruning should suppress 
a great number of these, always giving preference to the retention of those set nearest to the 
main sources of sap supply. 

By means of the blackboard Mr. Quinn illustrated his remarks, showing in a 
very lucid manner how the tree is formed, how to induce the development of 
fruit buds, Sec. 

Mr. J. Cokkell : I should like to say that I have listened to the address 
by Mr. Quinn with a great deal of profit 1 agree with him entirely in the 
matter of pruning peach trees. I have had only a little experience, still it is 
extended over a number of years. The peach trees which I have been in the 
habit of pruning are bearing fruit right down to the butt. I should like to 
ask if Mr. Quinn is in favor of pruning an apple tree down to within fiin. of 
the ground in large orchards; say trees planted 25ft. apart. 

Mr. Quinn : For most kinds of apples that is rather too near the ground. 
I would prefer the limbs not to come within 1ft. of the ground. 

Mr. W. 0. Gbasby : l understand it would make a material difference if 
they were planted 25ft. apart whether you would have a 6in. stem, 

Mr. Cobbell : It makes little difference. 

Mr. Gbasjby ; If I were planting 25ft. apart I would not train them so low. 
I think 25ft. apart is a most important matter in this connection. 

Mr. T. Peice, M.P.: I would like to be guided in a matter. Take peafeh 
trees which have been attacked by aphis, and the centre has been cleared by 
the disease. What means would you adopt to bring about the inner growth 
of that tree once more in the way of pruning, because you do not want to 
destroy the tree if destruction can be avoided ? 
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Mr. Quinn : Without severely cutting the tree I cannot see how you can 
fill up the lower parts with fruit-bearing wood. 

Mr. B adman : Mr. Quinn has ably demonstrated on the blackboard the 
pruning of different trees. 1 find a peach tree is one of the most difficult to 
prune, because you are very apt to cut away fruit-bearing spurs and leave the 
tree nude of blossom. 

Mr. J. W. Dali, : I should like to ask what Mr. Quinn would do in the 
case of a peach tree which has been neglected and got full of thin wood. The 
tree has been summer pruned, and shot out until it was all branches from the 
stem right up. 

Mr. Quinn : If all those thin pieces of wood are healthy 1 would prune 
the tree very carefully in the winter time, not caring so much for the fruit for 
that season as for getting the tree in good condition. If the shoots are too 
numerous distiibute the number along the branches, and when the growth 
comes again in the summer go in for rubbing out 

Mr. Dall : The danger seems to be that there is so much top on the tree 
that it will kill it. 

Mr. Quinn : 1 cannot understand how it would kill the tree if the growth 

is healthy. 

Mr. Dall: At Nantawarra we find that unless a tree is well cut out the 
growth will kill it. I went into a neighbor’s orchard the other day and the 
tops of trees were full of thin growth. 

Mr. Quinn : If these lateral shoots are too numerous, thin them out. 
Distribute those remaining nicely along the branches. Of course you can 
take a lot of them out, but not take them out entirely. 

Mr. Rogers: I would like to ask Mr. Quinn as to whether (lead spurs or 
bearing spurs of this year should be cut off close or left a little distance from 
the main branch. Where I have cut the spurs closely no other shoots come, 
but where 1 have left some little distance very frequently two spurs would 
grow where the dead one was cut off'. 

Mr. Quinn : With respect to the treatment of the spurs of the apricot I 
thought I had made it clear in my remarks that anyone cutting off should 
look for the wood bud. If the spur is not strong it would probably die out. If 
you cut indiscriminately you would probably cut it over the flower buds. The 
reason why you leave a little spur is probably this, that there are buds at the 
base where the lateral is inserted into the main shoot, and by leaving it a 
certain length you do not interfere with the wood buds, and they grow. 

Mr. Searle : 1 notice in many parts of the colony that many of the 
branches die. I have a tree, and nearly every branch or part of the branch is 
dying. What would Mr. Quinn do in the case of such a tree ? This tree bore 
about a case of apricots last year, and 1 considered it would be in a flourishing 
state this year. 

Mr. Quinn : What is the district ? 

Mr. Searle : Arden Yale, in the ranges* near Quoru. We had a flood over 
the land last year. 

Mr. Quinn : I should be inclined to think that dead branches here and 
there would be the result of the drought. Of course, it does not follow that 
flood water runs into the ground. If the limbs look sickly, say about the partN 
where the shoots are dying, I should cut right below the dead growth. You 
would certainly do no harm, and probably you would do a great deal of good. 

Mr. Searle : Would it be injuring the tree to do it now ? 

Mr. Quinn : 1 do not think so. 

Mr. Noll : I come from the same district as Mr. Searle. I have apricots 
which I cut down very severely, taking away the tops, and now they are 
breaking out and are full of new growth. I believe that we shall have any 
amount of new wood. 
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Mr. Bawden : In my garden I have pear, apple, and quince trees something 
like thirteen years old, and up to the present they show no signs of bearing fruit. 

Mr. Quinn: What have you done to them? 

Mr. Bawden : Last year they were pruned back very hard. 

Mr. Qitinn : What was the result of the hard pruning? 

Mr. Bawden: They appeared to look healthy enough. I am speaking of 
the Port Broughton district. 

Mr. Quinn : Was the growth from the hard pruning very strong? 

Mr. Bawden : Fairly strong. 

Mr. Quinn : Well, if I had trees that did not bear for such a long period 
I would get some good scions from a good tree and graft them, or root them 
up and burn them. 

Mr. Dall: Invariably trees die off in our district when they are expected 
to he in full hearing. How is that to be accounted for? 

Mr. Rogers: I should like at this stage to move a resolution, Mr. Chairman. 
We have a large number of gentlemen here from the country districts, and 
judging from the questions asked this morning, I am convinced that the resolu¬ 
tion will be carried without opposition. I move—' u That, in the opinion of this 
Congress, the services of the Inspector of Fruit should be more largely utilised 
in the country districts, and, with this end in view, the Minister of Agriculture 
be asked to appoint additional inspectors to inspect imported fruit and relieve 
him of this work.*’ (Applause.) For the last two years in travelling about I 
have found questions continually arising with respect to the pruning of fruit 
trees, particularly the apricot and peach, the two trees mostly growing in the 
North. The lack of knowledge concerning the proper treatment of trees could 
be met by Mr. Quinn being relieved of his duties in Adelaide to enable him 
to visit the country districts and lecture. This morning I looked around 
and saw a large number like myself who are growing grey. Our boys must 
turn out to take our places soon. But, as we cannot bring our boys to attend 
the Agricultural Bureau Congress in the city, I think that the Government 
should allow the Inspector of Fruit to travel and lecture to us and our boys. 
(Applause.) I hope that the resolution will be carried, and that the Minister of 
Agriculture will soon see his way to give effect to it. f Applause.) 

Mr. Sea tile : I have very much pleasure in seconding this motion. We in 
the country districts have not been brought up in orchards, and so we have a 
good deal to learn in this binuch of industry Fruit-culture with us is practi¬ 
cally in its infancy as yet. 

Mr. T. Price, M.P. : I quite agree with the view expressed regarding the 
necessity of having a travelling inspector or lecturer, and that Mr. Quinn 
should he relieved of his duties in connection with the Port Adelaide depot to 
enable him to tra\el about. As to giving instruction to the hoys, I think the 
proper plan would be to suggest to the Minister of Education that Mr. Quinn 
or some other inspector should attend our public schools right throughout the 
country districts. A lecture such as w e have had this morning before advanced 
classes in our public schools would make a lasting impression upon the minds 
of the youth This is a matter of the greatest importance to the country. 

Mr. W. J. Venning : 1 wish to support the motion. I think it would be a 
splendid thing, and I hope the Minister will see his way clear to meet this 
reasonable request. 

The Chairman: It is unfortunate that our schools have not orchards attached 
to them. In Germany teachers are expected to he quite up to the mark with 
respect to tree-culture. Would it not oe well to add to the motion what Mr. 
Price has suggested ? 

Mr. W. C. Grasbt : This opens up the question of technical education. The 
two questions are quite distinct, although closely related. 1 do not think 
it is advisable to tack Mr, Price’s suggestion upon this motion. The resolution 
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could be given effect to by the Department of Agriculture without putting atly- 
thing out of order. 

Mr. R. Campbell : I would suggest that some prominence should be given 
to the establishment of orchards in connection with the school houses. In 
almost every district you can find a man who would give some portion of his 
time to help in this direction, and then the children would have a practical 
education as well as a theoretical. 

The motion was earned unanimously. 

Professor Perrins: I take it as a Compliment that Mr. Quinn has asked 
me to gay something on the subject of pruning. Officially I have nothing to 
do with fruit trees, but I happen to be connected with the orchard at the 
Agricultural College With regard to the motion which Mr. Rogers proposed, 
I should like to say that you will find in Mr. Quiiin—if the Minister sees his 
way to allow him to undeitake the Work—a gentleman who thoroughly under¬ 
stands his work, and will do it conscientiously. I have always tried td sectlrC 
his services as examiner of the students at the College. 1 hope that the 
suggestion will be adopted. I agree with everything Mr. Quinn said in bis 
address this morning. There is one point which I would like to emphasise, 
because it is a point to which I lia\e given some attention during the last few 
years, and that it is in reference to the breaking of shoots in pipped fruit, vis., 
the apple and pear. That point is that if you break ri shoot rts Mr. Quinrt 
showed you on the blackboard at the proper time you transform a strong shoot 
into n fruit-bearing shoot. Hut this breaking should take place at the proper 
season. I find that the best time for the purpose is December and January. 
You have to get the trees as the sap is going down, but it should not be too 
near autumn. Do not break them too early or too late. You have to take 
into consideration not only the districts but the seasons, and very often the 
season may upset all your operations. Supposing you break your shoots at the 
end of December. We get thunderstorms in December and January ; then 
the best thing to do when the shoots which have started begin to get woody is 
to go round and break them again. Another point to which Mr. Quinn 
referred is the pruning of the spurs of apricots. In many orchards in the 
winter you will find they are covered with dead spurs, which arise simply 
because the spur is pruned on the flower bud and not on the wood bud. Wit ft 
an apricot base buds are never to be relied on. Rather when pruning an 
apricot spur shoot 1 would leave it to its full length if I could not find the 
proper wood bud. You want the wood bud not only for next year, but in 
order to draw the sap for the fruit. (Hear, hear ) 

Mr. W. Merchant —I have had to do with the treatment of trees for the 
last forty-five years. I have broken laterals during the summer season. I 
have done that very largely during the past season, and the results are very 
good. But different trees require different treatment. I should like to 
emphasize the point that the successful growth of fruit is a matter of study. 
You have to study your trees just as much as you have to study the bringing 
up of your family I think it would be an excellent thing if Mr. Quinn’s 
services were made available to our growers in the districts which he has not 
had the opportunity of visiting, and where the people are so anxious to receive 
the benefit of his instruction. (Applause.) 

Mr. G. Laffer : I have listened this morning with a great deal of pleasure 
to Mr, Quinn’s address on fruit-pruning. In a blackboard demonstration like we 
have bad this morning, accompanied by such an admirable lecture, we have an 
object lesson such as we cannot get by any amount of reading. As Mr. 
Merchant points out, the successful pruning of fruit trees depends very largely 
upon study and experience. I have no return yet from trees wdiich I planted 
ten year* ago, and if I went on pruning I do not think I should ever have any 
return, I do not think there is any subject on which advice is more necessary 
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than that of summer pruning. Some apple trees bear on the lateral shoots to 
some extent. The Shookley and Rome Beauty will always bear on the lateral 
shoots. The suggestion as to Mr. Quinn visiting various districts to instruct 
those who do not understand the pruning of trees is a very good one. If the 
Government appointed Mr. Quinn to that position he is fully competent to 
carry out the duties pertaining to it. (Applause.) 

A Delegate : I should like to hear Mr. Quinn’s views as regards breaking 
the lateral shoots after a fall of rain. 

Mr. Quinn : I quite agree with Professor Perkins that the only way out of 
the difficulty is to rebreak the shoots. Last winter I pruned a couple of pear 
trees, about 6 years old, I suppose. They were very vigorous trees, in good 
soil, and made very strong growth. In January I carried out tests of cutting 
and breaking at various times. If all things are favorable you will see the 
trees illustrated in the Journal of Agriculture . I wanted to get photographs 
to see the resulting growth from the breaking of one and the non-breaking of 
the other. From the tiee that 1 had summer pruned I cut off in ten minutes 
all that was necessary to be cut from it in wintef pruning. The other tree took 
me about thirty-five minutes to prune it away, and then I was not as well satis¬ 
fied with it as with the other. 

Mr. Von Behtoth ji : It is taken for granted that everybody knows the 
difference between fruit spur and wood spur. Pei haps Mr. Quinn would 
kindly explain the difference. We may have to explain it at our Branches. 

Mr. Quinn : It is somewhat difficult to explain the difference between a 
fruit spur and a wood spur. If you take the peach and nectarine the fruit 
spur and the wood spur are the same. The spur is one growth, but along with 
the growth you will see buds of different sizes, and anyone beginning to prune 
should leave it a little later than otherwise because then the buds will show 
their shapes. In the apricot they are somewhat similar, the apricot hud is 
more pointed, and with regard to the pear and apple of course they develop 
largely and come out into little sharp almost like a thorn, and the bud upon the 
point develops until it is almost like a club point. It is almost impossible to 
explain the difference without specimens. In a garden we could show the 
distinction in a moment. 

Feeding of Dairy Cows and Fattening Stock. 

Mr. F. E. H. W. Kriciiavff read the following paper:— 

Nobody can expect much milk from a cow or tha* stock should fatten on poor grazing 
country, or on a diet containing mostly water and no oi hardly any oil or albuminoids. Most 
of our dairymen do not believe that land <an be eaten out. This appeared quite plain to me 
when I was asked, at the Strut hal by n Conference, the mason why virgin lands lately broken 
up did mV now give such good crops of ceieals as had been formerly obtained from virgin 
lands of similar quality, frequently actually adjoining. My answer that if the land had been 
used for grazing, perhaps even without extia feeding to the rattle, and received no manure 
except the droppings, its fortil ty had necessarily decreased, was by some considered to be 
incorrect; but even the quality as well as the quantity of the produce from such lands will be 
seriously affected by continuous grazing, and as to dairy produce, the aroma, firmness, and 
keeping qualities of butter and cheese will decrease proportionately as inferior grasses and 
weeds supplant the more nutritious grasses. It is with pastures as with cultivated fields, if 
they lire neglected and not fertilised the yield of produce will not pay, and the produce itself 
deteriorate The greaest yield of milk will be obtained from food rich in nitrogenous con¬ 
stituents, but the table I give hereunder should at once set this matter at rest. The cost to 
the soil per ton of dairy produce obtained from it will be, in pounds of— 

Nitrogen. Phosphoiic Aeiil. Potash. 


Milk . 12*02 .. 4-60 .. 2*65 

Cream . 10*65 .. 108 .. 1*06 

Skim Milk. 12*39 .. 6 07 2*85 

Buttermilk. 10*82 .. 1*73 .. 0*11 

Whey . 2*72 .. 1*84 .. 5*67 

Butter. 2*70 .. 1*68 .. 1*09 

Cheese . 112*00 17*86 .. 2*16 
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Or the total cost of the above plant-foods removed from the soil, for every ton of milk, would 
he about 9s. 3d., and for a ton of cheese, £3 i4s. 7id. A ton of farmyard manure may 
supply sufficient plant-food for that removed by a ton of milk, but a ton of cheese will require 
as much as 11 tons of farmyard manure to replace the nitrogen, all hough it contains more 
phosphoric acid and much more potash. Other dairy produce requires,-according to the above 
table, more or less plant-food, and it is clear that it 'must be given back to the soil. Farmyard 
manure cannot be better used than for pasture lands, where weeds will be less objectionable 
than on the arable land. Where it cannot be had, fertilisers can supply more corroctly the 
proportion of the three plant-foods and the lime which should not be omitted in many 
localities. 

The natural pasture, although important, should not he relied on entirely. Our climate 
misleads us to some extent in this respect. Our herds can remain all the year round in the 
open air, and we take not sufficient notice of the dry feed in high summer, or the watery grass 
which giows in many localities during winter. But few countries from which dairy produce 
is exported have such variable pasturos Without supplementary food, the milk supply, 
which rapidly increases in spring, runs down some months later as quickly, and the irregularity 
of supply is very detrimental to any export trade Regular shipments are as important as 
quality itself. Of course wise dairymen in South Australia, who adopt partial soiling, will 
prefer to feed their cows supplementary to the grazing with food grown by themselves, and 
they consequently add hay, straw, clover, lucern, mangolds, turnips, potatoes, ensilage. &c. 
Except in hay and straw, however, the quantity of water in these foods is, according to Pro¬ 
fessor A. Smitham, from 68 74 per cent, to 91-85 per cent. ; the oil in them only from 0*17 
per cent, to 2*36 per cent.; and the albuminoids or nitrogenous compounds, only from 0*91 
per cent, to 3*04 per cent. This lack of nitrogenous substance makes it necessary to also give 
fodder, both bulky and nitrogenous, like bay, straw, grain, or oilcake, which is necessary for 
ruminating animals. To know this is very important. A gallon of milk may contain 4ozs. 
of butter fat or twice as much, as many purchasers of milk find out to their cost, if they do 
not apply a test of the butter fat in the milk and pay accordingly. Food containing mostly 
water cannot supply much butter fat. Potatoes, the young grass, ensilage, turnips, mangolds, 
and carrots have therefore the effect of lowering the percentage of butter fat, although 
they increase the quantity of milk. But factories require a high percentage of fat in the 
milk, and this can only be reached by feeding also food rich in oils and albuminoids. Potatoes 
for feeding should not be boiled in water, which extracts salt and sugar, of so much importance 
as food ; they should be steamed. An apparatus for steaming and another for crushing them 
can be purchased at no great expense. It is also necessary to remove the shoots, which 
contain the poison 44 solanin,” from eating which cows will miscarry, and diarrhnoa. gripes, 
and flatulency are certain to occm. If stock is turned into a crop of rape do not let them eat 
to »uifeit, or they will suffer from blowing. Green crops should be fed in variety when it can 
be managed. Ono furnishes nutritive food constituents which another lacks. When chiefly 
reljing on pasture and crops of green feed or roots, much can be done to improve the former 
by manuring with Thomas phosphate and kainit, and bay contains much more albuminoids— 
actually up to 11 per cent, and more against 6 per cent.—and also phosphoric acid. Un¬ 
man ured hay may contain only 0*4 per cent, of it; if manured with Thomas phosphate 
from 0*6 per cent, to 0 8 per cent. As to quantity of hay taken from a meadow which 
previously only gave 480lbs. per acre, Dr. Smets of Hassell made interesting experiments. 
He applied, the first year, 2501bs. of Thomas phosphate and 801bs. of kainit ; in subsequent 
years, half these quantities, and mowed actually up to 2,4001bs. per acre. In the second 
year also a very much better crop was harvested; and this agrees w ith the opinion that 
Thomas phosphate acts slow, but can be felt up to seven and eight years. Professor I)r. Paul 
Wagner gave, in 1889, 16cwts. of it to an hectare and also 16cwts of kainit, and harvested, in 
1890, loewts more hay ; in 1891, 46cwts. more; in 1892, 62c wts. more; and even in 1897, yet 
28cwts. more, without applying again Thomas phosphate, only lGcwts. of kainit evory year. 
Experiments with oqual weights of Thomas phosphate and superphosphate showed, in the 
three instances, always a somewhat* better crop per acre from the former, viz., 2,04S]bs. to 
2,0361bs., 2,l301bs. to l,700lbs., and 2,4f01bs. to 2,210lbs Other crops from your well 
manured arable soil will contain these probably in similar proportion. Your cattle will grow 
quicker, as their hones require phosphoric acid and lime - in fact four-fifths of tho mineral 
portion in an animal consists of these, which they take through their food from the soil—and 
the albumen will nourish them so well that you expect most excellent animals with a frame fit for 
work. They are also able to supply large quantities of milk of fair quality. For every ton of hay, 
for instance, you ought to supply your soil, upon which it is to grow, with lewt. of a phosphatic 
manure containing 10 per cent, of phosphoric acid, and in some localities kainit, or in many 
other localities another potash manure. Doubtless similar quantities will be necessary on 
your grazing land if you have no farmyard dung. On meadows in Germany—of which, in 
South Australia, we have unfortunately only too few—6cwts. of Thomas phosphate per acre 
the first year increased the quantity of hay mowed from 17cwts. to 24cwts. per acre, and by 
applying the next year again 6cwts. the crop increased in one instance to 59cw1»., and in 
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another to 71 cwts. of hay against respectively 11 cwts. and 20cvrts. from similar meadows, 
which had received no manure. Analyses made to ascertain the quality of the hay from 
unmanured and manured meadows showed that the proportionate feeding value was as 100 to 
104, where 8cwts. of Thomas phosphate and about 4$cwts. of kainit per acre hud b*en used. 
Our strong soils may require but little, if any, kaiuit, but phosphoric acid may be necessary, 
and doubtless an analysis would give a similar result as regards the feeding value of our 
wheaten «r oaten hay. Manuring for oats with phosphates, potash, and nitrogenous manures 
will always give a gratifying result. Again, if jou desire to have a fine crop of mangold# or 
turnips for fodder, Professor Wagner reports that Mr. Goebel obtained by manuring the latter 
with 480lbs. of kainit, 2401bs. of Thomas phosphate, and 240lbs. of nitrate of soda per acre, a 
net profit of £7 12 s. ; which decreased by 4 3 12s. if no kainit was used, by £3 6s. 4d. if no 
nitrate was applied, and by £o 8s. without the Thomas phosphate. Others recomtnend also 
for mangolds and turnips all these three plant-foods; but here, at all events, 6 cwts. 
of nitrate of soda and 2|ewts. of superphosphate of 20 per cent, or Thomas phos¬ 
phate, will probably be wanted, of which the nitrate is to be supplied in three portions, 
one-half at the ploughing and before sowing, 751 bs. at the first hoeing, and the 
other 75lbs at the second hoeing. Although most roots contain a very large quantity 
of water, this is certainly of much greater value for cattle than the water itself, 
used for drinking. Molasses is to be recommended as a fine fodder; the only question 
not yet quite solved for us is how to uro it. In Germany it is very cheap and much mixed 
with peat, which, although it contains little or no feeding value, is merely mixed with it to 
prevent any tiouble as to digestion, which might occur if fed by itself. But I do not boo why 
it should not. be diluted with warm wafer, and given as a drink. Mr. Valentine and others 
recommend 2llm. of molasses in 2galls. of water poured on chaffed hay or straw ; 3lbs. of 
molasses h s been thus frequently given, and these have been found equal to about 31bs of 
crusbed barley ; and, if the quantity of milk is perhaps somewhat less, it seems that the milk 
fat has been, at times, at least nearly J per cent. more. Denmark, Sweden, Canada, and 
other countries, however, find it absolutely necessary to feed, in winter, with large quantities 
of oilcake, as well of linseed as of cocoanut, and Australia may have to feed the last-named 
(hk now prepared in Sydney, New South Wales), in most localities, at least during two terms 
of the rear- -in winter and in high summer. 1 cannot say what the ration should be for milk 
cows in Aus’ralia, probably not less than 2lbs. per head per day, and mixed with chaff, when 
the grass begins to fail. For fattening calves a small quantity in the skim milk is advisable; 
and for fattening old or store cattle, about 5lbs of oil cake is shortening the time to fit them 
for the bub her. And t* ere are times when it will pay to thus quickly f itten cattle, even in 
Australia, 'or the oil passes into circulation and forms at once fat in the body. Cocoanut oil 
cake contains only b'70 per cent, of water, but 14 9(i of oil, and 21-19 per cent, of albu¬ 
minoids. There are of course pollard, crushed oats, and oth r gram* which may be fed, and 
they contain from 11 25 per cent, to 17*45 per cent, of water, from 4 00 per cent, to 6*;7 per 
cent of oil, and from 9*25 per cent, to 17*09 per cent, of albuminoids; but oilcakes seem 
preferable if the other foods have also to be purchased And then* is one matter which 
deserves general consideration for Australian dairymen. Our butter is, during perhaps eight 
months in the year, and exactly at the time butter can he expo*ted from South Austra ia, too 
soft. The melting po.nt of butter made from copra is trom 13 to 14“ of Fahrenheit higher 
than from cows upon pastures, or fed on vet ;hos, beans, oat*, and probably other feeding 
stuffs. It is also said that daily men in Denmark use more oilcake for their cows when the 
grass is at its best, as more butter requires u frilling.” On the whole it seems that dairyraon, 
by using supplementary and especially commercial foods for their cattle, may perhaps keep 
twice the number of cattle, and obtain also a much better manure. A German proven) says, 
“ The cow gives milk through the mouth.” 

Mr. T. Pkice, M.P. (who took the chair during the discussion): I am very 
much interested in dairying. I am part owner of ninety-three milking cows. 
I challenge any herd iu the colony to produce more milk than is given by the 
herd of the Adelaide Co-operative Society. The average yield per cow for the 
year of that herd has been 47 Igalls., and we expect to reach 50()galls. before 
very long. 

A Delegate: I should like to ask Mr. Krichauff whether from any practi¬ 
cal experience he may have had he can tell us if it would pay to manure land 
for pasture purposes. 

The Ciiaibman : I am quite sure it would pay, but I have not heard of any 
people who have done it. Unless you manure, either by fertilisers or by the 
stable manure, I think you will see your pasture lands deteriorating from year 
to year. 

Mr. J, W. Dali.: On this question I think I have satisfied mjself that it 
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will pay to manure pasture land. Last year I manured a small paddock, some¬ 
thing like thlree acres, and put it down with green feed. Owing to the drought 
it was very short, but it grew, and a lot of rubbish came up. That three acres 
cultivated with barley and manured kept eight cows for some weeks, and I do 
not think I ever know our cows give such milk as they did when feeding on 
this three acres. It will pay to manure land for pasture and lay it down with 
barley, wheat, or oats. (Hear, hear.) 

A Delegate : In manuring pasture land it is all very well if you can feed 
the grass down for the cattle while it is green, but how about the grass if it is 
left to go dry ? 

The Chairman: The manuring, of course, ought to take place before the 
winter, so that the qualities of the manure will fully enter the soil and so 
obtain probably not only a larger quantity of grass, but also grass for a longer 
time. 

A Delegate: If we manure for pasture we must cut the grass before 
summer, because it would not be of any great value when it is dry. 

Mr. Da ll : I have proved to my entire satisfaction that dry grass is good 
feed until heavy rain falls. 

A Member: 1 find that cattle will go on superphosphate land whether it is 
wet or dry. 

Mr. H. A. Davis: As far as manuring for pasture is concerned I do not 
think anyone who has been manuring with the drill for growing wheat for the 
last two or three years will have the slightest doubt that it will pay. We see 
a decided improvement in the grazing capacities of our paddocks. 1 have fifty 
or sixty sheep, over twenty horses, and a dozen cows on eighty acres. They 
have been there since the first rains in April, and even now those paddocks 
would cut a good crop. Sometimes we find after a crop has been cut for hay 
that it is a great advantage to sow a sprinkling of oats. 

Mr. Kkiohafff : In Germany sometimes they cut a crop that will give only’ 
•18idbs. per acre grass or dry* hay ; but in this instance it was nearly 2,00( lbs. 
per acre that was obtained, showing the influence that the manure had upon 
the hay crop. As to whether it would have a similar influence here is quite a 
different matter. I invite you to try manuring for pasture wherever possible. 

A Delegate : l know from experience in the South that stock fatten very 
much more quickly on feed grown in a drier climate. I think our farmers 
generally in the North this year have the opportunity of preserving a great 
deal of the natural herbage. I have listened to the results and experiments 
as regards manures; hut in our part of the colony we are not personally in¬ 
terested in this matter. The climate does not allow our soil to run out so 
quickly. The land takes a rest for itself—(laughter)—and the soil gets back 
some of the fertilising power it has lost. 

Mr. Hirscii : I have had a good deal of experience in farming in the Lower 
North, in the Middie North, and in the dry North, and with reference to the 
quality of the feed that grows in our northern country, let it be herbage or 
straw, I am convinced thnt it is far superior to that grown in the South. 
During some of the dry seasons, when we have had to get our chaff from the 
South, 1 found that one ton of chaff coming from the South was not better than 
half a ton of that grown in the North. I bdieve it would pay to manure 
grazing land. My cows never give a satisfactory supply of milk except on 
my other farm five miles away, where the natural saltbush grows and where 
they will double their quantity of milk. 

Mr. Searle : I quite agree with Mr. Hirsch as regards salt. 1 believe that 
a large quantity of our Northern land is deficient in that article, but this last 
year or two I have applied salt. Since I applied it in the water and to the hay 
stacks I find my stock are thriving much better. ^ 

The Congress adjourned. 
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Evening Session. 

Agricultural Shows. 

There was a crowded audience, which included agriculturists from all parts 
of the colony. 

Professor Lowrie, M.A., B.Sc., Principal of the Agricultural College at 
Rose worthy, gave an address on “ Agricultural Shows. M He said : We all take 
it that agricultural shows are for the adxancement of agriculture. It is for me 
to discuss the matter, and in some respects I will have to question w'hether 
the agricultural shows, as now organised, are really for the advancement of 
agriculture. (Hear, hear.) As members of this Bureau and as members of 
the agricultural societies in different parts of the colony, it seems to me that 
we are prolonging that organisation in a somewhat different form to that which 
our ancestors started under the designation of the society called the Society for 
for Improvers. We should endeavor, I take it, not only to improve agriculture, 
but to improve the means of improving agriculture- (cheers)—and if we can 
find any way in which to improve the Agricultural Bureau, or the results which 
should follow our agricultural shows, it is our duty to put forward the faith 
that is in us. (Hear, hear.) I do not w ish in this discussion to be antagonistic 
to agricultural show’s, even as they are conducted now’— I mean antagonistic 
along the w-hole line, for there undoubtedly is much good acciuing to the agri¬ 
culturists of the colony from the shows; but I think that by more centralisa¬ 
tion and workiug on a larger scale we will be able to benefit the agricultural 
interests of the colony to a considerably greater degree than at present. (Cheers.) 
Now we have agricultural show’s almost as numerous, perhaps more numerous, 
than there are districts in which the totalizator works. Under the totalizator 
regulations, I understand, there cannot be two racing clubs within a certain 
distance of each other working the machine. If some such rule could apply 
to our agricultural societies in regaid to holding shows I believe it would be a 
great advantage all round. (Cheers.) We have at the present time too 
many local shows. If we could conduct say three large show’s, ami at the 
same time carry on these local shows so that the people or agriculturists 
in the district may have a kind of iriendly rivalry with each other, 
there would not he the objection: but the great objection I bike to 
the multiplying of agricultural societies is that the system is the means 
of using up the funds which would enable central agricultural shows to be 
properly and efficiently conducted. The show held in Adelaide by the Royal 
Agricultural Society if you like could be looked upon as the national show, and 
the officers in the various local societies and prominent men in agricultural 
matters could help the national society by their subscriptions. As it is now, 
their efforts are used up in local show’s, and we have a state of things where is 
no national show’ really. In England there are county show’s. A county show 
is held at Newcastle, another at Oxford, and others in numerous districts of 
England ; but there is also one great national show, which absorbs the best men 
throughout the kingdom. These men take an active part in the management, 
their subscriptions amount to something very considei able, and the result is 
that the Royal Agricultural Society of England is a wealthy corporation, able 
to offer prizes worth competing for, for the honor and also for the money value 
attached to them ; and these prizes which have the highest money value generally 
have the highest honor attached to them. It is the means of making breeders 
of stock and manufacturers of implements put forward extra energy and use 
extra thought to try to take a leading place in this great show% which is not 
for any district at all, but for the nation. The Royal Agricultural Society’s 
show is held at Carlisle, in the north of England, one year, at another 
time at Preston, another year near Windsor, another time at Manchester, 
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and another year at Birmingham. In Scotland there are numerous county 
shows, but there is also the national show held by the Highland Agricultural 
Society of Scotland in a different district every year. The population of 
the district is not considered to any great degree. The convenience of the 
residents of the different districts is considered, and the show is held in 
some districts which are relatively barren of population, so that the society 
may gain subscribers, and in that way concentrate its strength for the great 
effort which it makes with the object of improving stock and the appliances 
for agriculture. We, with our lelatively small population, have no such 
opportunities for conducting a show on any such scale. This society will have 
probably from £80,000 to £100,000 deposited funds. There is no chance with 
our small population of haring any such strong organisation as that; but there 
is much less chance of our ever having anything approaching it if we use up our 
funds in the numerous local societies in the way in which we are doing now. 
People are inclined to look upon the Adelaide show as simply a district show, 
but on a larger scale than other district shows for the reason that it is held in 
the neighborhood of a larger population, and they do not consider that it comes 
within the sphere of their duty to take any direct interest in that show by sub¬ 
scriptions or otherwise. If we could have a thoroughly good national show 
held in this district of Adelaide and two district shows, one in the north and 
one in the south, I make bold enough to say that would be sufficient for the 
population of this colony and as much as our means would allow, (Hear, 
hear.) Local shows instead of improving stock in very many instances 
encourage second rate form. (Hear, hear.) We have all been at district show’s 
and know’ what they arc. Of course every man in his own district thinks he 
has the best stock in that distiiet, and something worth exhibiting. (Laughter, 
and “ No.”) You who are in the habit of going round these local shows will 
frequently see animals ticketed with a first prize that ought neter to have had 
a prize at all. (Hear, hear.) Again and again I have seen it. 1 do not 
put myself forward as a judge to the extent that the Governor of Victoria 
did. His Excellency thought that an executioner should visit the shows 
and do away with a number of sires. 1 thought it w r as a “wonderfully apt 
remark. I have seen animals again and again carrying tickets that no society 
of improvers of agriculture should have regarded as being suitable for use as 
sires. 

A Delegate : The fault of the judges. 

Professor Low me : Yes ; but they could use their discretion.' 

A Delegate: They don’t do it. 

Professor Low hie: I know that judges go to a local show and the) say in 
effect, “We cannot be too exacting here. Are we going to throw out the 
whole class ? We must remember that this is a local show.” There arc few 
judges who can stand up against that feeling. Judges do not want to condemn 
the stock of the particular district in any way. We see that in regard to 
draught horses. You know very well that draught horses in South Australia, 
from the point of view of the Clydesdale, are on the down grade. (Hear, hear.) 

A Delegate: Weeds! 

Professor Lowiue : They have gone down decidedly since I came here. We 
do not now see four or five entries in a show ground of the quality of the 
animal we saw at the Adelaide Show to-day. There was only one there to-day. 
When I first came to Adelaide there were a number of good horses competing. 
I think that the local shows have a great deal to do with this deterioration. A 
beast gets a prize, and is travelled, and at not a particularly good fee. The 
farther thinks the horse is not so good as it might be. Still he says it is a prize 
horse, and.he uses it. We see much the same as regards cattle. You find 
buBs for dairy and other breeds obtaining prizes and going away with the 
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recommendation that they are fit for the improvement of stock, and are used 
for the degeneration of stock from the start, (Applause.) As regards sheep, 
many of our farmers have not had that practice which enables a man to know 
a sheep thoroughly well. Their time has been taken up with wheat-growing, 
because that was found in the early days to be the more remunerative practice. 
Sheep along with wheat have come in comparatively lately. A large number 
of men who keep sheep admit themselves that they are not first-class judges. 
Sheep are brought in, the judges look at them, and they get the priz^. A 
farmer looks at them, and says, fc ‘ Well, I have got something as good as them.” 
We find in poultry that Bantams often get as much prominence in local shows 
as breeds which are recognised as being for the improvement of poultry. Do 
you find many shows in which the Dorkings and Leghorns are put prominently 
forward in the prize list. Don’t you find Cochins and other breeds, unfortu¬ 
nately from a national point of view, getting some of these prizes. There is a 
decided want of appreciation of the breeds or varieties that are most likely to 
be for the benefit of the colony. Of all the vegetables that arc shown, is 1 per 
cent, ever replanted and used for seed. If anything very superior in vegetables 
taking the prize at the show could be replanted and the seed secured, some 
benefit might accrue. But I really cannot sec what possible advantage can 
follow the exhibition of certain vegetables or anything else that simply requires 
a little more watering. If you took mangolds, for instance, and considered the 
density, specific gravity, and percentage of sugar, as is done in some countries, 
and if that which came out best were planted for seed some \alue would follow 
from the exhibition. But you find that in many local shows nearly as much 
money is given for buttonholes and flowers as for stock and essential matters 
of agriculture. A local show takes up a vast amount of time. No doubt people 
who work hard want a holiday, and they want to meet their friends, hut they 
get a good many opportunities of doing that at tea meetings. (Laughter.) 
You may have tea meetings, with merry-go-rounds and other tilings to suit the 
lads and lasses, and you can advance the marriage market just as istlone at the 
present time without holding local shows, and you would save a lot of expense. 
There is the Government grant. That is relatively small in this colony, and I 
should like to see it extended. It varies according to the subscriptions of the 
societies, and is somewhere about £1,500 a year, which is meusuicd out in £80 
or £90 or £150, and its influence is only very little, whereas if there were three 
shows, and £500 were given to each, its influence would be felt. This money 
could be spent very much better in a few shows than at present, and the 
greatest drawback of all, to my mind, is that local shows use up the best men 
in the country. A good farmer is made the president of the local society, he is 
a committeeman- 

A Delegate : A storekeeper or something of the kind, professor. 

Professor Loweie: Not always. I know many men in the different 
districts who are prominent agriculturists and presidents of the local societies, 
and their time is taken up in bringing about a show that is a disadvantage, 
instead of an advantage, in many ways. If that same energy were given terthe 
advancement of agriculture through the central societies for promoting the 
national shows, and a show in the North and another in the South, the results 
would be much more profitable. 

A Delegate : Would you have a show on Yorke's Peninsula ? 

Professor Loweie : I think Yorke’s Peninsula has a pretty good number. 
You have one at Stansbury, one at Miniaton, and one at Maitland. There are 
almost as many agricultural societies as farmers. (Laughter.) 

The General Secretary : I have known seven shows to be held on one 
day. 

Professor Loweie: If we could get rid of a lot of these agricultural 
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societies tee money now paid out by men for their local shows would go 
towards the larger and national show, and that would be for increased funds and 
increased rnombeiship. Nov the question is, how would you benefit through 
these larger societies ? I will take it that in each of these three societies there 
will be offered a challenge cup of 160 or 200 guineas for the best entire horse 
under 0 years of age, on condition that the winner shall serve a certain number 
of mares at a price in the district. If 150 or 200 guineas were offered we 
would find that horses would come from the other colonies. It would increase 
the range of our selection. We should not look upon the matter in the paltry way 
of feeling that we must keep the prize to ourselves. (Hear, hear.) That is 
not the spirit that should rule agriculture. We should see that that prize in 
some way reflected advantage to us. By offering such a prize we might 
attract really first-class animals from New Zealand, Victoria, or elsewhere, or 
amongst ourselves if w r e could encourage our farmers to go and buy horses on 
the chance of getting the premium. Such a prize would increase the range of 
opportunities for getting the services of a valuable horse. Supposing the horse 
gained the challenge cup in the Adelaide district this ) ear, he could be 
travelled for mares at 4 or 5 guineas each, and if he got seventy mares, that 
would be £280. Next year, as it was the national society’s prize, the winning 
horse need not necessarily twice stand in the same district. You might get 
from the horse thirty colt foals, four of which may be worthy of keeping for 
sires. Such a method would lead to the positions of our draught horses 
being entirely changed. (Hear, hear ) We cannot do it now unless wc 
go to the Government for the money which we have to pay ourselves in 
another form. If the shows were centralised wc could do a great deal. Then 
we could follow out pretty well the same plan with regard to cattle. We could 
give better prizes for rams, for boars, and even down to the proper breeds of 
poultry. In Scotland practical farmers have formed the Entire Horse Asso¬ 
ciation, to which they pay certain subscriptions which amount to a certain sum. 
They go to the Glasgow Stallion Show, and with their premium in their hand, 
select ♦lie best horse for their district. We have not the same population here, 
and the scheme I have sketched, I think, will meet the case better. When wc 
have good prize money we can sacrifice what has been called the frills of agri¬ 
cultural exhibitions. A grand display of implements beautifully painted on 
humming shafts; and guaranteed to do all manner of work, is nice enough in 
its way and good enough from the point of view of drawing a crowd and 
bringing in a little more money to the society, but it is of very little value for 
the improvement of agricultural implements. (Hear, hear.) Implements arc 
not put to a proper test as a rule. By all means let implement manufacturers 
have their stands, and many of them will be willing no doubt to go to greater 
expenditure for permanent stands at these large exhibitions. Let the National 
Society have a thorough trial each year of one implement. Do not let us 
make a farce of the whole thing by giving prizes to implements which simply 
look well. Let there be a trial of one implement this year, say, ploughs, of 
all forms—single, double, treble, and multiple furrow-ploughs—and let the 
largest prize money to the number of mould boards which we think fits our 
conditions best—from three to five. Do not let us give, as we are doing now, the 
single-furrow plough, which is rarely used, as important a place as the three- 
furrow plough, for example. Make a distinction. One trial of ploughs could 
be continued for a week or a fortnight if you like. It would mean a few 
pounds for the expenses of the judges, who would be present at the trial the 
whole of the time. The public would not be there all the time, only on the 
final day. These implements should be thoroughly tested. The draught 
should be taken and all measurements and calculations which would be made 
by an engineer. An engineer can readily say what quantity of soil each plough 
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should lift and what is the light draught, and he can examine the material from 
which the implement is made very much better than the farmer can. The 
design, form, and material are matters on which we do not use the engineer 
enough. If we had a thorough trial of an implement this year we ought to be 
satisfied for ten or twelve years, and the firm which had spent money in 
improving the implement, and had paid its man well for bringing out the work, 
should have the best run for the prize, and the people would know which 
implement was amongst or was the best. Take binders ; we have had trials of 
binders ; there has been one nearly every year since l came here—in connection 
with the Adelaide society, and many trials in connection with the country 
societies, and what do they amount to ? A binder comes on the field nicely 
oiled up and everything running smoSthly, and' it cuts two, three, or five acres 
and gets the prize. But more than that was wanted. There is more than the 
measuring of time taken to do the work compared with another machine. 
There is the draught, there is the strain which the different parts will stand, 
which an engineer working a duplicate machine could readily enough test, 
and the machine should be made to work until it has cut 200 acres at least, 
and every sheaf missed should be registered against it, and the bad time, the 
number of breakages, and other matters in which one machine excels another 
should be followed up to the very lowest detail, then the man who w r on the 
prize would have some reason for a column in the newspapers in connection 
with the Royal Agricultural Society’s exhibition. 1 would have one machine 
following another. 

A Voice: How will you manage with the people about? 

Professor Lowkie : I am not expecting that a crowd of people would be 
present except on the final day of the trial. Sureh a meeting like this could 
appoint men in whom they had confidence to conduct the trial, (Hear, hear.) 
The expenses of the judges of course would be paid With such a thorough 
trial we would then have some reason for saying that one implement was hotter 
than another, and the person who was fortunate enough to win the prize could 
make use of it as the best advertisement he could have. (Hear, hear.) The 
Northern Yorke’s Peninsula Bureaus have introduced what they call a Field 
Trial Society. It has not met with the financial support that I think it 
deserved. It is a nucleus from which I believe really good results should 
follows but I think the sphere must first be enlarged. The effoit is a highly 
laudable one. but I believe that it could be very much improved upon by 
having actual tests conducted by a national society. Take grain, for example. 
Prizes are offered for grain at the local show' and at the Adelaide show'. To 
what extent do the judges test the grain? They take the wheat, perhaps, by 
looking at the color, the size of the berry, and a few other things; but can 
the judges, when they have given the prize to a particular wheat, say which 
wheat is likely to make the most bread from a ton or a quarter, or from w hich 
they are likely to get the most dough? You know that wheat which weighs 
heavy and has a taking appearance satisfies the judges. A strong society 
could go further. The exhibit could contain up to 100 bags. The various 
entries would be ground under the same conditions, and the quantity of flour 
obtained would be measured, and the test would be continued to the baking 
of the bread, the number of loaves made, and the taste and appearance of the 
article. Then that wheat—whether Steinwedel, or Early Para, or Purple Straw 
—which came through a test at the National Agricultural Society’s show first 
would be a very good wheat for farmers to grow. We are suffering now. aud 
our millers are suffering, from a starchy w'heat being too largely grtwn. 
South Australian flour is not holding the high place in the world’s markets 
that it did some years ago. I read the price lists often enough to set* other 
flours quoted £\ per ton higher than South Australian. 
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A Delegate : Too much headed wheat. 

Professor Lowrie: I would not say that, because our flour was going 
down before headers came in. The buying agent is at the bottom of it. There 
are many wheats which would make better flour than Purple Straw which 
buyers would dock in preference to Purple Straw. 

A Voice : Quite true. 

Professor Lowrie : A society such as I am sketching would, I hope, have 
millers in it. The) would see the wheat that had won the prize, and they 
would be educated as well as the farmeis. If we had the support of such a 
society the farmers would be enabled to grow more rust-proof wheats than at 
present. If we could have a big prize ofFeied for wheat of a definite variety, 
and could follow it through all the stages I have indicated, we would lead to 
the improvement of agriculture, and in a way in which at present we do not. 
Then there are the educational advantages which a large show like that would 
do. Supposing, for example, we had on the champion sheep the judge’s card, 
indicating wherein the animal excelled over other competitors. The judges 
would compare the shoe]) in quality, fulness of wool, and form, and if we 
could have the best sheep alongside with the judge’s opinion given it would 
go a long way to helping us form a proper appreciation of the really good 
points. The best of us is willing to have a definite statement put before us 
in order to compare it with our own ideas; we ha\e no opportunity of getting 
that unless we go and worry the life out of the judges. We do not know what 
led the judges to make a prize animal the champion. And so with cattle, dogs, 
and horses, lake our jumping competitors and horses in action. After all, 
what is the value of a jumping competition in the Adelaide show or a h cal 
show. 

A Delegate: It attracts the public. 

Professor Lowrik : Yes; and gets gate money. If we had a large central 
show the society need not rely so much upon the gate money. (Hear, hear.) 
Is that little jumping around the ring likely to improve our weight-carrying 
horses or hunters V There are societies which pay great attention to this 
matter. At the Dublin Horse Society’s show the horses are sent around a 
considerable course, they gallop against each other, people come there from all 
parts of Great Britain to buy hunters and pay up to .‘300 guineas for a good 
one, and they take this opportunity of seeing whether the horse is properly 
schooled. Can you see in Adelaide whether it is properly schooled ? The 
really useful horse often does not get the prize. If we have funds enough to 
have good jumping trials by all means let us have them, and let us have them 
down on the Morphettville or Adelaide courses if you like. I take it that we 
are not using the means that we have for improving agriculture to the best 
advantage, but 1 believe that by sacrificing the great proportion of the local 
agricultural societies and having a real national society with two district 
societies we would not be flying too soon beyond our strength, but would 
really be husbanding our strength to properly and profitably advance agricul¬ 
ture in which we are all so much interested. I hope that something I have 
said will provoke discussion/ (Cheers.) 

Mr. R. Cooper : Do you not think that the difficulty would be overcome as 
regards the breed of our horses if we could tax the entires ? Many fanners do 
not profess to be judges, and so long as they get the services of a horse and 
procure a foal for 30s. it does not matter. I would willingly pay a £10 tax. 
Ey^jry horse that was not worth breeding from should be castrated or got rid 
oft I fully indorse Professor Lowrie’s remarks. The remedy is less shows 
and bigger prizes than we have now. Three or four pounds is offered for the 
best horse. As one of the judges, I know another horse was entered against 
throne that was at the show in Adelaide to-day, but as soon as the owner 
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saw. the other horse in be funked on it, and said it was not worth his trouble 
to bring his horse down. (Hear, hear.) There was as good a mare at the 
show to-day as I have seen for twenty years, and I think you will agree with 
me that the man who had that horse and mare there is deserving of encourage¬ 
ment. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Jeffs (Kapunda): To a great extent I agree with what Professor 
Lowrie has said as regards forming the Adelaide Show into a national show, 
but I hardly think his idea of having two district shows would work out 
altogether satisfactorily. I do not think that the professor has taken into 
account the fact that the area in the north and south is so great that if you do 
away with local shows you would destroy a great deal of the interest now 
shown. I think that the better plan would be not to give subsidies to societies 
holding shows within a distance of twenty-five or thirty miles of each oilier, so 
that we should not have as many shows as at present. I believe that would 
meet the case very well. I think the reason we have not better competition in 
draught stock is that we have one or two really good stallions and the owners 
of the others are afraid to compete. It has been stated that the object of 
jumping competitions is to bring a crowd, but it is only right that there 
should be a crowd to bring in funds. If we are going to give good prizes a*d 
get good stock wc must have the money from somewhere, and if we do not 
provide something attractive the people will not attend. That has been our 
object in Kapunda, at the same time keeping up the stock to as great an extent 
as we can. At Kapunda we do not take local judges. We select judges from 
all parts of the colony. We send to Adelaide for a number of our judges. 
We try to secure the services of men whom we consider most competent and as 
far away from Kapunda as possible. 

A Delegate : And so do other societies. 

Mr. J effs : I do not see how it can be said that we give prizes to animals 
not worthy. I know at Kapunda very frequently tickets come in stating 
‘ k Not worthy of a prize/ 9 1 firmly believe that country shows have improved 
the value of stock. Take Jersey cattle. Mr. Shakes and others at Kapunda 
have made Jersey cattle a study, and v£e have in the north Jersey cattle as 
good as were at the show to-day, as the result of prizes we offered for that 
class. Although tbe professor seems to laugh at giving prizes for buttonholes 
these are classes which should be encouraged. In the country this is the only 
exhibition of anything we have. We give these prizes for the sake of 
encouragement. Some societies offer prizes for writing copy-books; that is 
quite right 

Professor Lowrie: No; that is not agriculture. Why not have a floral 
school demonstration ? 

Mr. Jeffs : We amalgamate the two. 

A Voice : That is co operation. (Laughter.) 

Mr. J effs : I believe if we had only three shows in South Australia we 
would find that a great deal of the local interest would die out and the farmers 
in the outlying districts would not take the deep interest in shows that they do 
now. 

A Voice : It would reduce competition as well. 

Mr. Jeffs: On the whole Professor Lowrie’s admirable address will have a 
good effect. Two or three of the suggestions he threw out have benefited me 
and others who are interested in agricultural shows, and these I hope will be 
acted upon in years to come. (Applause.) 

Mr. J. Correll : I trust the professor’s address will prove as beneficial as 
he hopes it will. I agree that the deterioration of draught stock is due partly 
to the multiplying of the small shows and partly to the fact that a tax has not 
been put on stallions. I could give several instances where prizes were awarded 
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at a country show where they ought not to have been, and other cases where 
societies refuse to offer prizes for really deserving items. 

Mr. H. Kelly : I should like to say that in the early days of the colony 
the South Australian Company landed a bull here called the 44 Comet/* 
When it was known that the animal was to leave England for this 
colony almost three times the money was offered for it to retain it in 
the old country. But the South Australian Company said, “ No ; if the bull 
is good enough for England, it is good enough for South Australia/ 1 The 
company also brought out the finest ewes and lambs to give the industry 
a start. In 1855 £2,000 was subscribed amongst the farmers, and a gentleman 
was sent home to bring out horses. In 1851, when 1 went home to see, I 
bought one of the finest horses I could find. When the Bute trials were being 
undertaken I suggested that a dynamometer should be obtained to ascertain the 
draught of the implements, and it was astonishing to find the difference in the 
draught of the ploughs. I can assure you there is a great deal in what the 
professor has said to-night. In New South Wales they have a small flourmill 
with which to test the milling qualities of the different wheats. I am a member 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, and we give no prizes for agricultural 
implements without a trial. We give out the prize on condition that the 
trial is held and it comes to the satisfaction ot the judges. (Hear, hear.) 
To-day I saw a disc plough. The owner of that plough was told that if he 
would give a trial and satisfy the judges he would get the prize. He said he 
would be quite willing to do so, and 1 have no doubt our society will make the 
trial known and there will be a thorough test. 

Mr. Plummer: I think if Professor Lowrie’s idea to have a national show 
and two district shows were carried out, we would still have local shows. The 
advantages to farmers through local shows cannot be forgotten. They will not 
travel long distances when they can see trials of implements almost at thcii 
doors. With regard to the local shows using up the funds, my opinion is that 
we ought to show for the honor of the thing, and not allow money prizes. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr Ferguson : I quite agree with' what the professor has said with regard 
to limiting the number of shows. The holding of three shows in the way the 
porfessor has sketched out would be far better for the colony at large. I do 
not think the interest taken in agricultural shows would be lessened at all. If 
the money were given in larger prizes there would be some honor in taking a 
prize. (Applause.) At present, wherever there is a public house or a store, the 
people must have a show. 

A Delegate : No. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Ferguson : Well, in the district of Tatiara. where I live, there arc 
three shows within ten miles. With regard to the deterioration of horses, I 
do not think a tax on horses would make the difference some people think. If 
the Government refused to give the subsidy to some of the small societies I do 
not think we would have so many shows. If they had to travel further with 
their exhibits some people would never take them, because they know it would 
not be worth it. If the judges at a local show refused to give prizes to the 
stock in the show ground the society would not invite them to act next year. 
I think the farmers are very backward in taking advantage of the privileges they 
have. 

Dr. Ockluy : If wc had fewer shows there would be better competition 
and far more honor attached to the prizes. It would be advisable to do away 
with the prize money. I cannot help thinking that our farmers do not take 
the same keen interest in agricultural shows as our fathers did. 

Mr. R. CajipbrIiL : l think one reason for the absence of competition is the 
dishonesty of exhibitors. I compliment the professor upon his boldness in 
hitting out against the present system. 
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Mr. Lehmann : I compliment the professor upon the bold way in which he 
has spoken and the good judgment lie has shown in his remarks to-night. I 
have had some experience of shows, and have watched what has been going 
on. I know that judges are invited to the show, and I have heard them say, 
“ You must give a prize to such-and-such an animal in order to keep up the 
show. If you don’t give prizes the owners will not show again.” I am sorry 
to say that the deterioration of stock is to a great extent brought about by 
owners of horses. I have known from experience that really good horses have 
come into a district and the owners have taken every mare they could get. 
The result is that they have not left half a dozen foals sometimes. 

Mr. W. H. Hall: I agree with a good deal the professor has said. But I 
take it as rather a sweeping change to bring about all at once. The National 
Society’s Show should be held in Adelaide, and the two country societies 
should be affiliated with the parent society. I do not think that the Govern¬ 
ment should subsidise societies which cannot show a prize list of £400 or £500, 
and the affiliated societies with the parent society should select judges for the 
whole colony. There should not be so many local judge*. Two shows—one 
in the North and another in the South—would not answer the requirements of 
South Australia. We are a scattered population, and therefore many country 
districts would be left absolutely in the cold. I do not think that that would 
be wise in the interests of the farmers and the breeders of stock. 

A Delegate : I coincide with the professor with regard to there being too 
many shows. But I do not altogether agree with his remark that the National 
Show should always be held in Adelaide. We do not all live in Adelaide, and 
the Government do not give us all free railway passes to the city. We cannot 
bring our wives and families to Adelaide. Country shows are a source of 
education to the children. I would agree with Professor Lowrie on condition 
that he consented to the National Show being held one year in one place and 
another year in another. The remark as to inferior horses applies to the Ade¬ 
laide Show as well as to country. If Professor Lowrie had attended the Crystal 
Brook Show this year he would have found much better horses there than at 
the Adelaide Show. A trial of binders in Adelaide would be of no use to us 
in the country. It was suggested that there should be a trial of double-furrow 
ploughs. But in Teiowie we nearly all use eight-furrow ploughs. The trial 
would therefore be of little benefit to us if held in Adelaide every year. I 
should be glad to know that Professor Lowrie has means for testing wheats at 
the Agricultural College for the benefit of the agriculturists, I agree with 
him as to hunting horse competitions. At a show at Port Pirie a prize was 
offered for jumping horses, and I am confident that if the prizetakcr had been 
put into the market he would not have fetched as much as the prize that was 
given to him. 

Mr. W, J. Yenning: 1 regret Professor Lowrie made the remarks he did 
concerning our wheats. I have the highest honors given at exhibitions for 
wheats. The Red Straw, Winslow, Purple Straw, Tuscan, and White Lammas 
have brought credit to South Australia, and not the flinty wheats which the 
professor has talked about. 

Professor Lowrie: I never mentioned flinty wheats. 

Mr. Venning : I beg your pardon then, professor. I am sure that flinty 
wheats never will give the flour that other wheats have done. If the ideas 
of Professor Lowrie were given effect to people would not attend the shows 
like they do now. We held a show at Crystal Brook the last day of August 
and the day following we had a trial of implements, and it was admitted 
that it was a really practical exhibition. Are farmers coming to Adelaide to 
see a trial of implements? We want the trials locally. As to the question 
of horse-breeding, Mr. Cleggett, of Mount Barker, was the greatest horse- 
breeder we had. He said if you want to breed good horses breed in at the 
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mouth. And I say the want of feed is preventing the breeding of good 
horses. (Hear, hear.) I do not believe in these pampered horses. We want 
to breed from horses that have no hereditary ailments, I hope something will 
be done eventually which will result in the amalgamation of some of the coun¬ 
try societies. I would thank the professor if he could devise some plan by 
which this could be done satisfactorily. I would like to propose a vote of 
thanks to the professor for the bold manner in which he has spoken, and for 
his valuable suggestions to the farmers to-night. 

Mr. D. G. Tkichklmann : 1 will gladly second that proposition. I have 
been secretary of the Minlaton show for many years. 

Mr. Me Coll : I think I may fairly say the farmers are not altogether to 
blame for growing the wheats they do. They grow the wheat which they can sell. 
The millers are to blame for any bad quality if there be any bad quality. We 
have grown bearded wheats, and they are noted for being of a harder quality 
than many other wheats. I know years ago the millers would buy, but they 
would not have it of that quality. I really think that if such tests were held 
as the professor and Mr. Kelly mentioned, it would be a very good thing for 
all concerned. Our millers want educating. 1 have seen in the papers that 
flinty wheats were the best. If those wheats arc coming into favor in the 
home markets, then it is our place to grow them. 

The motion was carried unaminou:ly. 

Professor Low hie : I thank you very much for the vote you have given me. 
I do not want to keep you long in replying to some statements made. I never 
expected that there would he absolute agreement, and it would not be a whole¬ 
some thing if there were. In connection with the scheme I suggested we 
ought to remember the cost of our implements and what percentage of the 

? riee is made up of the cost of the agents travelling round to the country shows. 

s it 5 per cent, or 7 per cent.? (Hear, hear.) If we were to buy a binder 
now, say, at £4.3, and could get it for £40, and hand the £5 over to the 
National Society, it would be better than giving that £6 to the agent for his 
expenses in travelling round. I would not propose that the holding of the 
show in the north or south should be limited to one place. It would be 
advisable though that it should be held at a railway junction. If the shows 
were so much bigger than they are at present they would certainly attract more 
people. It has been pointed out that local competition is desirable, but pretty 
well everybody in a district has a chance of seeing the local animals and pro¬ 
duce. You want to sec things outside your district for educative purposes. A 
good deal has been said about wheat. 1 did not mention flinty wheats. I was 
referring to the hard and horny kind of grain. What I was taking objection 
to is that we have not the means of knowing whether the wheat to which we 
offer the prize is really the most desirable wheat for the colony as a whole. 
As to the deterioration of horses I think the explanation is partly that the 
heavier breeds of draught horses are not altogether suitable for our working 
conditions. We want utility as well as fair strength. I myself lean towards 
the heavy Clydesdale, although I do not think it is the most piofitable. I think 
the Suffolk Punch and Cleveland could be profitably introduced into the colony. 

Friday Morning Session. 

The morning session was well attended. 

Next Tear’s Meetings. 

The Chairman : I think when so many farmers from all parts of the colony 
are in Adelaide it is a pity they cannot have some kind of reunion to talk and 
make friends. I do not know whether it would be well to appoint a committee 
to tjonaider this question. We might have a smoke social next year. 






The General Secretary : It is highly desirable that we should have 
something of the kind suggested by our Chairman, but I do not see how we 
can fit it in with our Congress. We have so many papers and subjects down 
for discussion that meeting only once a year we really have no time, unless we 
arrange to have an extra day. We might begin the Congress next year on the 
Tuesday, and devote Friday night to the function suggested by the Chairman. 

Mr. Gibbons : I will move that this matter be left with the members of the 
Central Branch of the Bureau to settle. 

Mr. Hutchinson: I have much pleasure in seconding that. 

Mr. T. Prick, M.P.: I will support the suggestion. We ought to be 
brought more together. There would be no difficulty in arranging for a social 
meeting of some sort, and the cost would not amount to more than a shilling a 
head. (Hear, hear.) 

The motion was carried. 


Standard Weight of Chaff. 

Mr. II. W. Kleinkchmidt, of Woodside Branch, read the following paper:— 
In introducing the 'iiscussion on this subject, I will first move that—“ In the opinion of 
this Conference legislation should bo introduced to indicate the standard weight of hay chaff 
offered for sale as pro/ender, and that the weight of a bug of hay chaff be 4‘2lbs., bag 
included.” As such large quantities of hay are grown and sold in the colony it is highly 
desirable that sellers and buytrs should have a clear understanding with regard to the con - 
di ions that should govern the market. So far as the farmer and wholesale purchaser are 
concerned the custom that has obtained hitherto, viz., that a ton of hay should weigh 2,2401bs. 
and a ton of chaff 2,()(>01bs., may do very well, but as the bulk of the hay sold at the present 
time is sold as chaff, and other than wholes tin buyers ate interested, it is desirable in the 
interest of justice that the sale should be regulated by a common standard. As matters are at 
present a consumer may order a ton of chaff from a fanner, and there is nothing to prevent 
the farmer delivering the same in either fifty bags of 42lbs., containing 2,10Clbs., including 
the weight of the bags, or fifty-six bags weighing 4'Jibs. apiece. Now, so far as the whole¬ 
sale puichaser who buys for his own use is concerned, no injustice could be experienced were 
the practice continued. He buys in the hulk, and it matters little, in a sense, to him whether 
he receives the chaff in 40]bs. bags or in bags containing twice or three times the quantify. 
But with the sniaB purc haser the case is very different, and both in town and country large 
quantities of chaff are sold, not at the rate of so much per ton, but at the late of so much per 
bag, and owing to the want of a standard the result is often unsatisfactory to both buyer and 
seller, especially when hay is scarce* and the dtinaml is active. Let me give an example. 
When the price of chaff is £2 10s. per ton the price per bag of 40lbs. should be Is., or if 
retailed say Is. Id. or Is. 2d. per bag. and this would give a profit of 4s 2d. or 8s. 4d. per ton 
as the ease may be, which, of course, the small purchaser has to pay. This represents a ton 
of fifty bags of chaff of the first quality. Now another dealer may arrange with a farmer 
to deliver him a ton of chaff or a number of tons of chaff of the same quality in bags weighing 
3Mbs. apiece and containing fifty-seven bags to the ton, which he could afford to sell at from 
a Id. to 2d a bag less than the other man, while deriving the same or even a greater profit 
from the transaction. Now this practice is more common than many are aware, and it must be 
admitted that it tells against the farmer, the honest merchant, the unsuspecting purchaser, and 
last, but not least, the poor animal so directly concerned in the transaction. Even when chaff 
is of a uniform and high slondaid quality it will be seen that the practice works out other 
than satisfactorilv to perhaps all hut one concerned—the dealer. But when inferior chaff is sold 
or good chaff with a percentage of “ header stuff ’* the result is still more unsatisfactory, so 
much so that the honest farmer and the unsuspecting purchaser have occasion at times to use 
very strong adjectives. I am well aware of the fact that legislation cannot he expected to 
control the quality of hay offered for sale, but it is both reasonable and right to demand that 
the standard as indicated should he fixed by legislation. Although the weight of a Ivig of 
wheat has not been determined by Act of Parliament, or the weight of a hag of pollard or 
bran, the weight of a bushel has been placed beyond doubt, and these commodities are sold 
by the bushel. As lesser quantities than a ton of hay, or even lewt., are continually being 
sold and the bushel rule cannot be made to apply, the only way I see out of the difficulty is 
to inlicate by legislation the weight of the bag, and experience has shown that 42lbs. will be 
a very fair standard. The weight of a loaf of bread has been determined by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, and there is good reason why the unsuspecting purchaser of the food of the poor brute 
should he similarly protected. As the practice that obtains is other than satisfactory, 1 move 
the motion, feeling confident that this Conference will support my action, and urge the 
introduction of legislation to deal as indicated with a question of great importance to farmers 
and others, k 
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Mr. R. Gibbons : I second the motion. There is no standard weight 
for a bag of chaff, but those who buy a bag of chaff expect to get 401bs., but 
it is often found that there is only 351bs. or 30lbs. in a bag. Some merchants 
offer fifty-six bags for a ton of chaff. Altogether too much water is used in 
cutting chaff. A standard should be fixed, and any person found selling 
below th • standard should be liable to prosecution. Some think there is a 
great waste of bags. There is no trouble in getting 501bs. into a bag. If I 
would be in order I would like to move—“That this Congress wait upon the 
Minister of Agriculture and ask the Minister if he would introduce a short 
Bill to fix the standard for a bag of chaff at 50lbs.” 

Mr. Klkinschmidt : If the standard were 42lbs., and 601bs. or 601bs. were 
put in a bag, it would be easy to reckon 50lbs. as a bag and a quarter, and 
60lbs. as a bag and a half. (Hear, hear.) We have as much as we can do to 
get 401bs. in a wheat sack. I think we might leave 42lbs. as the standard, bag 
included. 

Mr. Searle : As chaff varies very much I suggest that the standard be 
40lbs. for a cornsack and 501bs. for a bran bag. 

Mr. Dempsey : The Dawson Branch discussed the matter, and it was 
suggested that the standard should be oOlbs. With bags sown up and only 
4<)lbs. they are rather sloppy and awkward to handle. Our Branch is very 
anxious to do something with regard to prohibiting the cutting of binder twine 
with hay chaff. It is thought in many cases it has caused the death of horses 
in the North. I will move as an amendment—“ That the standard weight be 
fixed at 52lbs., bag included.” There should also be legislation concerning 
the weight of a ton of chaff. Most buyers sell at 2,000lbs., and the railway 
carries at 2,2401bs. We should buy and sell at the same weight. 

A Delegate : I would support the resolution with regard to the weight. 
We scarcely see a wheat bag with chaff. It is very desirable that we should 
regulate the standard. We want to know how much chaff we are buying. 
Many years ago I always bought at 2,000lbs., and when I went into the market 
to sell I found 1 had to sell at 2,240lbs. That, 1 believe, is the general ex¬ 
perience. I second the proposition for 5 Olbs. 

Mr. Sonnemann : I do not think we could do better than fix the weight at 
4Olbs. net, or 42lbs with the bag. You do not get 50lbs. in an ordinary corn- 
sack. except in dry districts where hay is cleaner. 

A Delegate: I fully agree with the last speaker. There arc many 
districts where it would be very difficult to get 50lbs. of chaff into a cornsack. 
It would be more convenient to fix the weight at 401 bs. 

Mr. T. Price, M.P.: I have to assist in making large purchases of chaff. 
We are very greatly interested in this question in the city. The St. Peters 
Corporation has moved in the matter, and tried to bring about an amendment 
of the present law as far as the city and suburbs are concerned. There is a 
standard fixed for bread and other foods, but there is no law to protect us with 
respect to the weight of chaff. We get the weight in the city of Adelaide, 
because chaff is principally bought at the mills, where they can buy water at 
6d. per l,000galls. (Laughter.) We get a good many pounds of water to 
make up the weight, and if we keep the chaff long it goes sour. As far as I 
am concerned we get it from the country where you have not got the water to 
put into it. We found it out two years ago, and we buy it from you because 
you do not give us so much water. I think a standard should be fixed. I 
think the question of buying long hay at 2,2401bs. per ton and then selling it 
at 2 jM)0lbs. per ton as chaff is a mistake, and the weight ought to be fixed all 
round the same for buyer as the purchaser. If I was a purchaser of chaff I 
would stick to the 42lbs. per bag. I should always then know what I had got. 
lt aould be a bag of chaff always. If you fix it at 50lbs. you could not get 
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the full weight in the bag in some districts. I advise the meeting to stick to 
the 401bs. net, or 421bs. including the bag. 

Mr. A. Habfkk: I find in our part, as a rule, if we cut the hay dry it would 
be very difficult to cram 501bs. into acornsack; therefore I recommend that we 
stick to the 42lbs. 

Mr. Newman : At a meeting at Lucindale we were almost unanimously in 
favor of having 40lbs. to the bag. It is no trouble to get 501bs. into a bag in 
our district, but in some places this would mean that the wheat bags would 
have to be discarded altogether, so the chances would be that in some places a 
man would get 601bs. if the bag was full, and in another place he would get 
only 40lbs. We are strongly in favor of fixing a standard of 401bs. I think a 
resolution carried by the Bureau would reflect the feeling of the country. 

Mr. Venning - I prefer to support the motion for 40lbs. per bag. People 
who bag chaff often keep a lot of old bags, and if you fixed it at 50lbs. these 
could not be used, or the seller would tear them crushing in the chaff. 

Mr. H. A. Davis: The Riverton Branch carried a unanimous vote that the 
standard weight should be 50lbs It was pointed out in the discussion that 
with 40lbs. there would be a great waste of bags, and that 501bs. could be got 
into a bag quite easily. It means a saving of ten bags to the ton if you have 
50lbs If we send a truck load away it means using fifty bags less per truck, 
and the chaff can be packed more securely with the 501b. bags. Our meeting 
thought that by adopting a standard of 50lbs. we should encourage the use of a 
much better quality of bag. As it is a great deal of chaff is lost on the road, 
and this sometimes accounts for chaff being short weight. Dealers around 
Adelaide will send anything in the shape of bags for chaff. I can understand 
that in some cases where the hay is very light and of strong growth there is 
some difficulty in getting 50lbs. into a bag, but the dealers can easily arrange 
this matter by sending bran bags to people supplying the lighter stuff and corn 
sacks to those who can get 50lbs. easily into a bag. Some chaff mills use the 
Duplex bagger, and they can easily work it. I find that the 40lb. bag is a 
great nuisance to the chaff merchant. For instance, my men have to use some¬ 
times 200 baps per day extra than would be the ease if we had the weight fixed 
at 501bs. That means for me the employment of an extra man. If we fixed 
the standard at 50lbs. it would be a great help to the chaff dealers, who could 
then sell it a little cheaper to people in town, so that the purchaser would gain 
in the long run. We should fix it as nearly as we possibly can for the benefit 
of the farmer, the manufacturer, and the retailer. There is another advantage 
in having the standaid at 501bs. I agree with every word which has been said 
with regard to the necessity of fixing a standard weight. Many people are 
supplying fifty-six bags to the ton of chaff, and the retailers are selling the bags 
as full weight, and so are able to cut the prices as against those who give the 
proper weight. I am prepared to bring substantial evidence to prove that this 
is so. Yesterday a dealer said to me, “ I can get chaff delivered to me at fifty- 
six bags to the ton at the same price as you charge, and I get a better profit.” 
On questioning him I found that the bags are short weight, and I said, “ If I 
am to depend on getting custom by selling my chaff in that way I will give up 
chaff-cutting and go out and crack stones.” (Applause.) 

Mr. D. G. Stribbijng : I do not see that it will make any difference to 
the purchaser whether we have 40lbs. or 50lbs. in a bag so long as we have a 
standard weight. I think it would be better to fix the standard low. If a 
man is travelling through a district he may prefer to have a 40lb. bag. 

Mr. Kleinschmidt : One gentleman says that if you put only 401bs. in a 
bag that it means extra work, but in many districts the crushing of 501 bs. into 
a bag will mean extra work. In my district we have a job to get 40ll>s. in. 
To get 601bs, into a oornsack is impossible. As to the weight per ton, I think 
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the recognised quantity is 2,000lbs., the same as flour. Tramway companies 
and other firms prescribe 2,2401bs., and in tendering people put the price of 
the other six bags on. 

Mr. I)unn : 1 have been a buyer and a seller of chaff, and personally I do 
not think it matters very much what the standard is fixed at. I prefer 401bs * 
but if a person puts in 50lbs it will go a bag and a quarter and the price will 
be accordingly. If I buy a bag of chuff I can ask how many pounds there are, 
and if I like to be very careful I can get the bag weighed, and if the chaff is 
less in quantity than I paid for I have a remedy under the present law. In 
some places we could put in 601bs., but that does not apply to all kinds of 
chaff. It would be unfair to ask people to get new hags because we wanted 
the standard to be fixed at oOlbs. The question is whether the thing is really 
necessary. 1 do not think there is much need for this change in the law. Ar 
to the weight per ton, if we ask for a quotation for a ton of chaff* we want to 
know if the ton is 2,000lbs. or 2,2401bs. In our old lesson books a ton of 
long hay was said to weigh 2,240lbs. and a ton of chaff 2,000lbs. I do not 
think there is any need whatever to interfere with that; but I would strongly 
oppose fixing the standard weight of a bag at 50lbs. 

A Member : I would draw the attention of the meeting to the fact that if 
the standard weight should be fixed at more than 40lbs. the retailers would 
suffer a considerable loss. They would have to get new bags to get 50lbs. in, 
and the old bags would have to be thrown away. 

Mr. Dunn : 1 have more objection to the cutting up of twine among the 
chaff than to the presence of water. Where chaff comes from the merchants 
we find that all the strings round the hay have been chaffed up. There has 
been a number of deaths of horses in consequence of this. 

Mr. Plummer: I represent the Bowhill Branch, which thought that wc 
should fix the bag at 40lbs. We grow stuff which would go 50lbs. to the 
ordinary wheat bag easily, but we want to consider the position of the whole 
of the colony, and so w^e thought it only fair that 401b*. should be adopted as 
the standard weight. Chaff cut in the green stage is lighter than when left to 
get to the riper stage; so when wc try to get oOlbs. of the lighter stuff into an 
ordinary wheat bag we find it a difficult matter. 

Mr. 1). McInnes : At the Naracoortc Branch meeting we carried a resolu¬ 
tion in favor of 45lbs to the bag. We can put 60lbs. or 70lbs. into an ordinary 
cornsack, and up to 1 OOlbs. into an ordinary branbag, and,we use no water at 
all. I do not think there is any need for legislation to interfere with the 
matter. We get too much of legislation. By-and-by we shall be told what 
amount we ought to eat. (Laughter.) I do not feel inclined to support the 
motion. If I support anything I would go for the 60lbs. to the bag. Our 
district grows heavy stuff and good stuff. 

Mr. W. J. Venning : Is the meeting going to ask Parliament to deal with 
the matter ? 

The General Secretary : That will come afterwards in another resolution. 

The Chairman : The motion says “ That in the opinion of the Conference 
legislation should be introduced.” I will put the amendment, “For 50lbs. 
net to the bag, or 521b&. including the bag.” 

Only seven hands were held up for the amendment, and the motion for 
401bs. net was carried by an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. Gibbons : I move u That the members of the Agricultural Bureau in 
congress assembled respectfully request the Hon. Minister of Agriculture to 
cause to be introduced into Parliament a Bill regulating the weight of u bag of 
chaff, fixing the standard at 40lbs. net, and-the standard of a ton of chaff at 
2,0QOlbs.” We make this request of the Government in order to guard against 
dishonesty* We have had evidence of chaff being sold at short weight and 
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hosed with water in many mills. How can a man who is cutting his chaff dry 
and giving proper weight compete against dishonest people who do those 
things ? 

Mr. Kusinhchmidt : I have great pleasure in seconding the motion. 

A Member: We are now discussing something different from what we 
carried just now. We did not just now deal with the question of what should 
be the weight of a ton of chaff. The seller and the buyer I say ought to be on 
equal terms, which they have not been in the past. On the River Murray the 
New South Wales squatter and merchant say that 2,0001bs. is not a ton—-that 
sugar and everything else, with the exception of flour, sells at 2,240lbs. to the 
ton, and they will not buy chaff at 2,000lbs. So long as it is understood that 
there should be a standard weight I do not know that we should object to its 
being 2,2401 bs. I believe that in exporting chaff from the colony merchants 
have to supply that weight per ton. Whatever the weight, it should be 
uniform throughout the colonies to buyer and seller. 

A Delegate: The quotation always specifies what the amount shall be in 
a ton. 

Another Delegate : I think that the fixing of the weight per ton is a 
very important matter. People: in New South Wales are willing to receive 
20o0lbs. for a ton of flour because they know that is the standard weight, and 
they cannot expect more. That shows that if we fix the standard for chaff at 
2,000lbs. they will not insist upon getting 2,2401bs. As a matter of fact it is 
the easy-going people, that simply buy their chaff at per ton without inquiring 
into the weight of it, who arc the losers. In my opinion it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary that a standard should be fixed, and that 2,000lbs. per ton. Those buying 
chaff would then know exactly what they would get, and there would be no 
more complaint. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Dunn : We are now' asked to deal with two questions together, 1 
suggest that we strike out from the motion the part dealing with the weight of 
a ton of chaff. 'That is a matter entirely’ between buyer and seller, and I think 
we should be interfering too much if we prescribed what should be considered 
a ton. We need no legislation on that at all. 

Mr. J ames Umthruston (Mount Gambier): We can do our business as 
farmers without interference from Parliament. A few' people in my T district 
want the weight of a hag of chaff to he M)lbs., but we do not want anybody to 
toll us how we should sell our produce You cannot keep us from doing our 
ow'ii work, or pass a law to prevent me from selling chaff in any way I please. 
We can sell it either at 2,000lbs. per ton, or at U21bs. per ewt. We are 
burdened with too many useless laws already. Let us have a little more free¬ 
dom and common sense. 

Mr. Searle: We have a law' in existence saying that 2,0001bs. constitute a 
ton of chaff, the same as it constitutes a ton of flour. The long hay is the raw 
material and the other the manufactured article. We have too much law already, 
and I see no need for the present proposal. 

A Delegate : 1 suggest that the resolution relating to the bag be put to the 
meeting. I second the motion that we leave out the reference to the ton of 
chaff. 

Mr. Kleinschmidt : I do not see how w'e can fix the weight for a bag 
w ithout fixing the number of bags to the ton. We certainly ought to make up 
our minds on the one question as well as on the other. 

On being put to the meeting there were only nine votes in favor of striking 
out from the resolution the portion relation to the w'eight per ton. By a large 
majority it was decided that the motion should be dealt with in its entirety. 

Mr. Datis : If we fix the ton at 2,0001bs., what are we going to do with 
people who sell at 2,240lbs. to the ton. 
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The Genebae Secbetary : Of course we cannot prevent people from 
selling more than the specified quantity, but we may be sure that if they do so 
they will specify it in their contracts, and charge accordingly. 

The motion was carried bv twenty-seven votes to four. 

Mr. Dempsey : I would move a resolution asking the Government to include 
in the Bill a clause prohibiting the cutting of binder twine with hay chaff. 

Mr. Dayis : No doubt a lot of string is cut up with the chaff, but this sort 
of chaff has bean supplied to Adelaide horses for many years, and we never 
learned that any of them died from its effects. I should be inclined to think, 
that where horses have died in the country it has not been due to binder twine, 
but rather to want of feed or to sand. 

Mr. Venning : I am sorry to admit that I think the death of horses in the 
North has been caused by the want of chaff and binder twine. (Laughter.) 
The poor things have gathered up sand and dirt which have killed them. It 
would be monstrous to legislate in the way proposed. 

The Genebal Secbetaby : I may say that l have closely examined some 
of the balls from horses’ stomachs which were supposed b) some people to have 
been formed by binder twine. I found an immense quantity of stuff from the 
fibrous tomentum, or the wool off the face of hairy plants that horses will feed 
on in a drought, as well as bark and fibrous stuffs from the same sources. In 
no case, however, did I find any traces of binder twine. 

The motion was not seconded. 

Mr. T. A. Thomas (Johnburgh Branch), read the following paper :— 

The Establishment of a Reserve Fund among Farmers. 

r I.iking into consideration the fact that we live in a country subject to failures of various 
kinds, such as thoughts, lust, fires, &c., that affect the agriculturists considerably, I think 
that the farm rs should co-operate and try to laise a fund that would help to tide them ovei 
such periods of depression a».d loss, I am convinced that if something of this kind is not done* 
the farmers in many parts of the colony will never be as successful as they otherwise would, 
for the old maxim says “ Unit v is strength.” I would suggest a wav of mining this fund, 
that every farmer subscribes £1 per annum. Say there are 5,000 or 0,000 farmers—there may 
be morr in the colony ; £5,000 or £0,000 every year, with interest, would in the course of a 
few years represent ft big sum. For instance, consider how such a fund would have helped 
the northern and Murray Flat farmer** duiing these two years of almost total failure A fund 
like this would li»ve enabled them to have bought their seed wheat, horse feed, &v , and as a 
consequence the drought would not have been felt so keenly by fanners and business men in 
the said districts. By establishing such a fund the farmers would help each other ; perhaps 
those in the more favored parts of the colony would rarely or ever require to draw largely' 
from this fund, but they still would have t he privilege should the necessity arise, and, more¬ 
over, lie helping their less fortunate friends by contributing their £1 yearly. Not only 
droughts, but in the case of fire, hail storms, or any other disaster to which farmers are liable 
m the colony, the one whose crop was damaged or destioyed would profit by this fund, in that 
he would be able to get money to compensate him for his loss, instead of having to borrow at 
a high rate of interest. I would suggest that a small rate of interest be charged, say 1 per 
cent, or l$-per cent., and the money he paid back in yearly instalments. Such & scheme will 
need to be well organised to be successful, for only in a case of absolute necessity should any 
one be able to draw from this source. When all parts of the colony weie prosperous the fund 
would increase considerably, and perhaps never again will there he such a time of depression 
as the last two years have been Certainly there would have been a large draw on the fund 
during this period ; but if such had been established, say, fifteen years ago, I think it would 
have stood the strain of the last two or three years. The amount of £i per year would not be 
a large contribution for each faimer, yet such would result in a strong fund always available 
when needed. It is not my intention to lay down any rules for the working of a scheme, hut 
merely to bring the matter before the congiess for consideration, and, if thought practicabl *, 
no doubt a more able pen than mine will take the matter up. 

The Chairman : This is a very important question for the farmers. When 
the first Register seed wheat fund was formed 1 suggested that we should charge 
a small rate of interest on the advances, so as to keep up the fund, which, 
although totalling only £725, would have been a nice nest egg. If the interest 
b#4 been charged I believe the original amount would have been the same 
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to-day ; but there are always insolvencies and bad debts to be encountered, and 
so the fund has dwindled down to a small amount. An amount of £10,000 or 
£11,000 was served out last year without charging any interest whatever. It 
was a gift, but many who received advances were willing to pay interest. The 
general committee, however, would not hear of any charge being made for 
interest. When horse feed was required it was said that the amounts advanced 
would be returned. Very little has been returned, but still there is an amount 
of about £1,000 in hand, which I think would be a good nest egg for the 
establishment of a reserve fund amongst farmers. If you are really of opinion 
that such a fund is required, I thi»*k if something of the kind was passed here 
it would he a levor to induce the committee to hand over that amount as a 
nucleus of a permanent fund. 

Mr. T. Price, M.P. : As this matter touches co-operation I think it ought 
to be encouraged. I expected our Chairman this morning would have dealt 
with the agricultural banks on the continent of Europe. These banks have 
been in existence for the assistance of the agriculturists pure and simple. The 
ramifications of the society involve transactions amounting to £400,000,000 
per annum. It appears to me that the best thing I can do is to suggest that 
you should get hold of * 4 Wolfe’s Peoples’ Banks.'* You will find the book of 
great interest, and it may afford much assistance to you. The project means 
that in given districts where the investors are known to each other they form 
themselves into a co-operative circle for their mutual assistance. You have 
first to destroy all that innate selfishness which is in us. The reason that the 
continental farmers have been able to do that has been because they were 
oppressed by the money-lending section of the community till life became a 
misery to them. Now they form themselves into these circles, from which a 
small contribution is regularly collected from the members The money is 
vested in two or three trustees, and then it is loaned out to those who need it 
most among the members of the circle. The needy ones, therefore, get help 
from a fund that was established partly by their own effort, and directly in¬ 
tended for the help of people like themselves. A fund was first collected, and 
from that the farmers borrowed to assist them in their circles. 'The security 
asked for by this principal bank was the collective assurance or guarantee of 
the circle that the money would be repaid. Now Tom Jones, Dick Smith, and 
Bob Harris become a guarantee for me that I am an honest inan and they have 
known me for a number of years, and so I get assistance. One of the best 
things that could be done for the agriculturists in this colony would be for you 
to depend upon yourselves, and form yourselves into these co-operative banks. 
A man who takes a deep interest in the matter is Mr. F. H. Snow, of Adelaide. 
He has the whole machinery at his finger ends, and he delivered a lecture on 
the principle before the Adelaide Co-operative Society. In this movement, 
properly carried out, every individual is a partner ; the individual effort is kept 
alive; and at the same time the idea of affording assistance co-operatively is 
introduced. If you adopted this plan in the districts of this colony you might 
become independent of ordinary money-lenders, and you need not go cap in 
hand to the Government for help. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Plummer : The subject raised by the paper is of the utmost importance to 
farmers, especially when we remember the experiences connected with the last 
two or three years of drought. Many farmers have been compelled to depend 
upon charity "who, if such a bank as Mr. Price has described had been started 
a few years ago, would have been able to hold their own. It is our duty to 
formulate a scheme to help the farmer when in trouble. 

Mr. Noll : If such a fund were established it would be of the greatest help 
to farmers who need seed wheat or horsefeed after a season of failure. The 
question certainly ought to be taken up. 
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Mr. Stribxing : I hope the meeting will consider the matter Yery carefully 
before coming to any decision upon it. In all these co-operative concerns there 
is a great deal of expense for working and for collecting the funds, and 
farmers, as well as other classes of people, are divided into the good and the 
bad. Some of them are given to be lazy. I am afraid that these co-operative 
banks would tend to encourage the thriftless ones. Within the area of 
reasonable rainfall the farmers can generally depend on getting something from 
their land. Twenty-five years ago a farmer had to stand on his own feet. If 
he fell it was no good going to the Government or land agent. I think we 
shall make rather a mistake if we vote for a scheme of this kind. I do not 
object to co-operation ; in fact, it is our duty to assist each other if we can. 
The public have done manfully during the last two years in assisting distressed 
farmers, and they would do the like again. We know, too. that the southern 
faimers have come nobly forward to assist those in the North. Within fifty 
miles of Adelaide we have never had any assistance from the Government 01 
the general public, and I hope we shall never need to go to them for any. 

A Delegate : Co-operation is very necessary for the welfare of all classes 
of rvorkers. I take it that the farmers are workers. (Hear, hear.) The last 
speaker said the farmers within fifty miles of Adelaide never had help from the 
Government or the public ; but it must be borne in mind that their conditions 
as compared with other farmers in parts of the colony are exceedingly favor¬ 
able, and they have had the advantage of being adjacent to a large population. 
I object to the pernicious principle of regarding the State a milch cow, and 
maintain that by initiating a scheme such as this on a common-sense principle 
we shall establish a fund that will be beneficial, not only to the fanners, but also 
to South Australia. 1 feel keenly on this matter, because I am a native of South 
Australia, and would be glad to see everybody here prosperous and flourishing. 
1 have relinquished farming for some years, but I can speak from experience 
in support of the proposal, on the ground that such a fund would be a great 
advantage to the farmers and to all who are connected with them 

Mr. Plummer : I beg to move that “ The Branches of the Bureau be asked 
to discuss this subject and try to formulate some practicable scheme.'* 

Mr. F. A. S. Field: I will second the motion. If the General Secretary 
•will send round notices of the question to the Branches, we can get a represen¬ 
tative and deliberate opinion upon it. 

Mr. Searle : I live *250 miles away ; but I can boast that I have never 
received a penny from an} body. For all that, I fully approve of the scheme. 
It is a degradation to farmers to be always receiving public charity, and if we 
can assist one another we should do our utmost to that end. As Mr. Price 
has thrown out what appears to me to be a feasible scheme, we might consider 
the wisdom of building on it, and the Branches might study the matter and 
try to bring it to a practical issue. 

Mr. Dunn : It would be a good thing if we could get a fund properly estab¬ 
lished, but I think it must be on lines similar to those suggested by Mr. 
Price. * 

The Chairman : I have never moved in this matter, because I think thore 
is considerable difference between our colonial farmers and the farmers in 
Germany, where they are fixed to the soil. Here we are constantly shifting the 
population, and I felt that there would be a strong objection to a scheme which 
means that people should become bond for a man who may bo here to-day and 
gone to-morrow. On the other hand, if you collected a fund in prosperous 
times and invested it in trustees, it would be of assistance to farmers in times of 
drought and scarcity, and the trustees in such a case would always be able to 
refuse to grant loans to persons who were not thoroughly free of objection. 
While | value the agricultural banks for Germany very highly, I do not think 
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such institutions would answer our purpose well here. A general fund, such as 
I have mentioned, would in my opinion answer the purpose much better, and 
more especially if you could have a good nest egg in the first instance. You 
cannot expect people to come forward every second or third year and subscribe 
to a fund to help farmers. Therefore it is a great pity that this £10,000 or 
£11,000 was not so dealt with that most of it could be got back again. I have 
nothing to say against Mr. Price's proposal except that we have not the same 
kind of farmers here that they have in Germany. 

Mr. vow Bertouch : 1 support the motion that tin; subject be referred to 
the Branches. Wo tried a little scheme of our own at Kudunda, where a great 
deal of suffering was occasioned. I suggested at a meeting that when a fair 
season came round each farmer in that particular district should contribute, 
say, a bushel or two or more bushels towards a fund to be of service in bad 
seasons. That was about three years ago. The farmers round about agreed to the 
idea and promised they would contribute as stated But, uufortunately, we have 
had only bad seasons since then, and so the fund has never been set going. If 
we had had good seasons we would have started some such scheme in that 
district. If we have a fund for the colony, trustees should be appointed in 
Adelaide as a central trust. The applications for help should be made to 
branch trusts in the country districts, who should decide who was worthy to 
receive assistance and make recommendations accordingly. For the present I 
have much pleasure in supporting the propos.il that the Branch Bureaus 
consider the whole matter. 

The General Secretary : I think the subject had better be discussed by 
the Branches. I would like to ask what you would do if you had a fund and 
a man who contribute 1 to it was adjudged unworthy of help from it ? 

Mr. vov Bertolcii : We considered that each branch of the society formed 
should remit whatever it collected in good seasons to the head trust The 
latter body would retain the management and the conti ol of the funds. 
Applications from sufferers would be referred first of all by the general com¬ 
mittee to the local trustee*, who would decide whether or not the) were 
worthy of support. The support would he given by the central trust on the 
guarantee of the people in the district. 

The Chairman: I can answer that question pretty fully, being one of the 
central committee of the Distressed Farmers' Fund. Very often we get a 
private letter from the committee of a branch saying that someone has applied 
for help, and that certain members of the district committee have recom¬ 
mended that he should receive a grant, and yet, the private letter says, “ We 
think it would be better if the central committee declined the application." 
On such recommendation of course we have declined, and so the members of 
the branch committee have not got the blame for the refusal. So the difficulty 
just pointed out and referred to by Mr. von Bertouch w >uld be very easily got 
over. All the blame can be put on the central committee. 

Mr Price, M.P.: The difficulty pointed out by Mr Molmeux is a very 
proper one to raise. But with the agricultural banks the local committee does 
not admit an unworthy person to join. The members must qualify themselves 
to get into the circle. You may have a man who may contribute to the fund, 
but who, if asked to administer it, would waste it. But you do not admit a 
man as member in the first place except on the understanding that he i* a 
worthy individual. Accordingly, those outside the circl- are continually 
anxious to come in, and so the institution is a stimulus to them to qualify 
themselves for it. 

A Delegate : How would you get rid of him if he proved unworthy after¬ 
wards ? 

Mr. Price : The circle by a general vote could eject him, 
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Mr. J. Wishakt : This subject is worthy of more consideration than we can 
give to it this morning. It comes as a surprise to us. The difficulty is not that 
it is undesirable to take it up—for it is thoroughly desirable that we should 
deal with it—but that we have nothing practicable to bring forward at present. 
There is the difficulty of administration. Ideas cannot be worked in small 
populations that are possible in large populations. In country districts a 
scheme cannot be carried out at the same rate of expenditure as in the city and 
surrounding places, and it is the difficulty of working an idea like that discussed 
to-da) which prevents anything being done. In the district of Adelaide years 
ago farmers could raise produce of three times the value that is got from 
the same land now. There has been a drifting backward, caused by various 
circumstances—largely by pushing agricultural settlement too far out. If we 
could prevent agricultural settlement going further out, and draw it back to 
suitable land, our prosperity would to a very great extent return. People at one 
lime found it impossible to get land in the districts where they wanted it, and 
they were forced to go out. I spent seventeen years farming, with the result of 
an aggregate crop for the whole period of less than GObushs. per acre. I can 
vouch for that statement, and it is the case of hundreds now around me in a 
large district which the Government opened up for farming—the hundred of 
Schomburgk around Morgan. Of course we have lived by other things 
than wheat, but it has meant strenuous exertion and bard times If people 
around Adelaide had our experience they might be very glad to apply for seed 
wheat. 

Mr. Stribling : Farmers should never be encouraged to go into districts 
where they may need to apply for seed wheat. Our funds will be distributed 
over those places, and I do not know that much permanent good will be done. 
I would rather that this matter were discussed by the Branches. We came 
here quite unprepared for what has been brought forward. Let it be intro¬ 
duced again at the next Congress, when we may be able to formulate a 
workable scheme. 

The General Secretary: The Government did not encourage the farmers 
to go beyond a certain line northward. The Surveyor-General fixed Goytier’s 
line; but a certain section of the community, seeing good grass further north, 
said the Government desired to favor the squatters, and so they forced the 
Government to open up that land. I remember the circumstances well. It is 
hardly fair to charge absent men with having done what they have not done. 
The opening up of that country was due to the persistency of men who wanted 
to go on it, notwithstanding the good advice given them, not only by the 
Government, but by practical men. Do not blame the Government. 

The Chairman : I will put the motion to the vote—“ That the Branches 
of the Bureau be asked to discuss the establishment of a reserve fund for 
farmers and formulate some scheme.” 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

In the evening the Chairman stated that he had been asked to read a letter 
received by the central committee of the Farmers’ Belief Fund, from Mr. M. 
Shannon, of Pekina, who states that the Pekina committee desires, before the 
central committee breaks up, to intimate that they would like to see a Farmers’ 
Fund collected after the coming harvest, and the amount banked for future 
emergency. Mr. Shannon remarks—“ I am sure we could get several bags of 
wheat presented in our district. We pould sell and forward the proceeds of 
the same to the Treasurer of the Farmers’ Relief Fund. I am sure every 
member of my committee would assist. I trust your committee will favorably 
consider the above proposals at their final meeting.” Mr. Shannon reports 
’,*• splendid prospects of a good harvest all round the district.” 
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Friday Evening, 

Conservation of Fodder—Binder v. Stripper, 

The General Secretary, in the absence of Mr King, read the following 
paper:— 

In dealing with this subject I do not intend to condemn the stripper, as it has been and 
still is one of the faimer’s best friends. It is especially valuable in our northern areas, 
whore, owing to uncertain rainfall, the crops arc often light—obush. or (>bush. or even less per 
acre Such crops will not pay to harvest except by means of the stripper, as binding is too 
expensive. Where the crops are fair to good, the binder should to a very large extent 
supersede the stripper. As we can start with the binder from six to ten days earlier than with 
the stiipper, we remove with the crop all weeds, and consequently clean the land; a very 
great consideration to the farmer who desires to grow dean crops. I would not advise starting 
with the binder too early, as if you do you i un the risk of spoiling the sample for market 
purposes, although for si ed it may be all right. If you cut when the straw is quite green, 
the seed will be pinched. The heads should be well filled and the straw pretty well yellowed 
before stalling with the binder. As many of us know to our cost, storms often occur when 
the w r beat is nearly ripe, causing as much as 4bush. or 5bush. per acre to be lost, and in some 
cases even more. This »s a loss to the world as wdl ai to the individual; whereas, by using 
the binder, we run a week or more less risk, and although the sheaves may be somewhat 
damaged if a storm occur*, it would be nothing in comparison to the loss in a standing crop. 

Then, apart from loss in this way, I believe that even with the best stripper enough 
wheat is very often left on the ground to pay for all the extra expense of binding and thresh¬ 
ing. Kaiiners often do not recognise this loss, but still it occurs, though the fault may not 
necessarily lie with the stripper. I fully believe that from ^buslt. to lbush. per acre is 
knocked out in harvesting a 6bu*l). to 12hush, crop with the stripper. Bearing on this, 1 may 
say that last season l cut portmn of a paddock w*ith the binder and stripped the rest. Now 
there is only about a quarter to one-third of the wheat growing on the former as there is on 
the latter. The crop was short and light, and the stripper was in good order. When cut, the 
crop was nearly ready for stripping. 

Another advantage of the hinder ls the valuable feed that is saved. Some will say this is 
only stiaw. So it is, but by some authorities it is estimated to eonUm about 7* r > pci cent, 
of the nutriment of much oi our hay. Even if it contains only half that, what an enormous 
amount of feed we waste every year. Had our northern farmers, and peihaps l might add 
our southern farmers as well, cut flora a quarter to half their crops with the hinder each yeur 
from 1889 to I8s4, how many thousands of pounds w'orth of stock would have been saved 
during the past few yeais, to say nothing of the immense loss of time and money caused 
through having to remove our stock, or cart feed to them. Every farmer might have had 
fiorn a few tons up to a few hundred tons of g »od clean straw, really valuable feed, which in 
man) instances was allowed to go to waste. Some will doubtles* say, would it not be just as 
good to cut and gather the straw' after the stnpp r has been over the field? I think, not. 
There must be a loss of nutriment for every day it is left standing, and, besides, the horses an l 
machine knock a lot dowu. 

Now in regard to the use of the header and steam thresher. 1 rau^t .say 1 prefer the latter. 
The former is a great success where the ciops are 8ft. high and upwards If the eiop is much 
shelter, a lot of wheat is left in the centre of the sheaf near the hands, and the end comes 
out of the band. If the crop is longer very little wheat is left in, and the sheaves rarely fall 
to pieces. In every distiict there should be seveial holders, or, even better still, a steam 
thresher. A fanner with a header could do the threshing for several others. The steam 
thresher, however, is preferable to the headei. Practically speaking, it gets out all the wheat, 
whether the crop is long or short; but, unless there is a binder attachment the stiaw is loose. 
With the steam thresher all you treat duiing the day is cleaned and bagged, a very great 
advantage in the ease of rain coming. The thiesher puts more through in a day than the 
header. As far as our northern farmers are concerned, f feel sure they will not fail to profit 
bv the severe lessons they have bad, and that throughout the colony provision will be made 
whenever we get good seasons to conserve feed for the bad times which, sooner or later, we 
are sure to experience. 1 must admit that with headed straw them is ihe danger that owing 
to the grain m it the mice will play great havoc with the stacks in a “mice year/’ bur with 
straw from the steam thresher there would be eo danger. I have threshed a large portion of 
my crop this year with the steam thresher, and having a lot more wheat-chaff anil cavings 
than I required, l was able to give some of my fellow fanners portion of it, and they seemed 
very thankful, as they considered it would rauke good feed for their stock. Some of these 
farmers have since tola me that their horses did well on this chaff. Generally speaking, 1 consider 
fanners use too much of their crop every >ear for feed for their stock. As they come to 
realise this the hinder will come more iuto use. By using moo straw, mul perhaps a little 
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more bran and pollard, or crushed wheats, oats, &e., wo could feed our stock just as well and 
much cheaper than by cutting so much of th" crop for hay. The addition of a little linseed 
or oilcake orcasiorudly to the straw will keep the animals in good health. 

Besides using the binder thorn ate other ways of providing feed for our stock. We often 
allow a lot of good teed to run to seed and dry in the paddocks, not only wusting but re-seed* 
ing the land with weeds. By the expenditure of a few pounds this could be converted into 
ensilage or self-sou n hay, before we need to harvest our sown crops. Instead of this, 
however, the feed is often blown aw y or burnt. It will, peihaps, be said that if cut and 
stacked the additionsl labor in feeding it to the stock nukes it unprofitable. This can, 
however, he got over. Build the stack long and narrow, fence it so that the stock can get at 
one end only, and as the stack is eaten shift the rails back. The fence can be arranged so that 
ihis can be done with little tiouble, and also so that the fence can be earned across the end 

to make the animals pick up all they pull down. One reason why this self-sown feed is 

neglected is tbut, owing to the stock eating out the grass, oats, where it is sweetest, there 
are a number of large bare patches in the paddock. I think our paddocks in the North and 
Lower North are generally too latge. It they were one-half or one*third as large, the beat 
could be ieserved irom about the middle of August, and there would then he a nice ciop ready 
for cutting before the hay crop is reidy. As it is, it often happens that from August to 

December we have more feed than we know what to do with, whereas from Mmth to end of 

May our stock are neaily starving Then m many places we could grow summer fodders, 
such as lueoin, sorghum, .&<•. I believe luce in will grow successfully in the Noith in many 
places where a few )ears ago the people thought it would not do at all. Sorghum will 
grow well on early fallows when theie has been n fair rainfall, 01 whore the land hns been 
flooded, and as w e sometimes get hea\ y sumnuu rains, t.he^e crops would be greath helped. 
Then, in many places, we could flood small portions of our land from the creeks and water¬ 
courses, which carry much water to waste. On such land we could often grow enough to tide 
our stxwk over the dry months, and those favorably situate 1 could grow’ enough feed to fatten, 
or at least keep our stock fat. and sell them when fat stock is dearest. Would the Jesuits not 
pay us for a.l our trouble and expense r 

The General Secretary—I have seen frequently analyses showing; that 
straw cut while the wheat is m the dough stage is about three-quarters the value 
of best wheaten hay. At the same time it has been proved over and over 
again that the grain cut when the wheat is in an advanced doughy stage is more 
nutritious, contains less bran, and is heavier than when left to become dead ripe. 
Then, in regard to sttawleft on the field, everyone acknowledges that the straw 
loses its nutritive qualities day by day, until the sugar, starch, gum. oil. and 
aroma are gone. Then, if you leave the straw behind there is the double labor 
—the labor of going o\er and stiipping the grain, and then the labor of going 
to cut and rake up the straw, when you take up a lot of dirt, besides which the 
straw is of little or no value. 

Mr. Dale : I have used the header, and having done so once will be very 
careful before I use it a second time. It is quite true that straw is valuable, 
but the cost of binding the crop is increased very considerably when compared 
with stripping. Straw is often spoken of as being almost as good as hay, but I 
think those who have had experience in feeding stock on chaffed straw have 
found it is not good feed at all. It is very well for a makeshift, but unfortu¬ 
nately when we need the feed most in the northern districts there seems to be 
so little straw that is next to impossible to gather it with the binder. I took 
out the binder twelve months ago last harvest, and tried it on a very short crop 
to cut, so that we might thresh.* I have a small threshing machine, and am 
rather inclined to think that it is preferable to the header ; but I could not for 
the life of me get the crop properly bound. I could get it bound, hut only as 
you might throw a bundle of straw together with a fork and put a band around 
it. It was impossible to get a proper sheaf. I think the cheapest and perhaps 
equally effective way is to let the binder follow the reaping machine, and keep 
both going at the same time. Most of the binders I think work on the inner 
aide, and the stripper working on the off side gives you a very considerable 
advantage in cutting straw with the binder to the ordinary mower; but really, 
I consider that the binder and header, for successful farming, are out of the 
question for South Australia. This may be saying a good deal when so much 
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is said in favor of their use, but those who have experience of these things 
know something of the additional labor it puts them to. In the first place the 
crop has to be cut with the binder, which takes just about equal time to the 
stripper. Next, all the sheaves hare to be placed in heaps : then the carting 
has to be done, afterwards the heading and the restacking. The carting, the 
heading, and the cleaning and the stacking of the straw are no small under¬ 
taking if there is a large quantity of it. I recommend my fellow farmers to be 
careful before they tr) this plan. If straw is to be saved I think it advisable 
to try to save it in a less expensive way. 

Mr. H. 11. Whittle (Port Broughton): I have had a good deal of 
experience, and have proved beyond a doubt that headed stuff is very valuable 
for feed. Of course, we know all about the argument of getting the crop in 
quicker, and I am not going to advocate the cutting of the whole, or even half 
the crop with the binder. 1 believe that, especially on scrub lands, a farmer 
should cut a hundred acres or so of crop with a binder, either for heading or 
threshing. If you get a short crop you cannot get all tht' wheat out of it with 
the header, because you get a lot of the heads down with the bands, and very 
often with a thin crop you lose a good deal. You must not get your twine too 
near the end, or it may come off when the sheaf is put into the machine. Last 
year 1 tried to bind the crop from a piece of mullenised land, and had to give 
it up. I do not agree with Mr. King as to the loss with the stripper. I do 
not think a stripper in good order will waste anything like a bushel of wheat 
in a twelve-bushel crop ; I do not think the loss would be more that quarter of a 
bushel. (Hear, hear.) A binder will lose quite as much. I belie*e in storing 
straw as a stand-by in the Northern areas, and Xhat the crop had better be 
threshed for the purpose with a threshing machine. Supposing you want to 
save as much as you cun to reap for wheat, and you cut a small portion to use 
for horse feed in the winter; leave a bushel of wheat in the fallow crop, and it 
is not lost, for your horses get it; put it by and it is lost. But put it through 
the thresher and you would lose hardly anything. I have been connected with 
a small company at Port Germein which purchased a thresher. By using 
elevators and so on you can with a thresher save a lot of manual labor. On 
scrub lands with light soil I have found that where crops are light )ou do not 
get much growth to cut for hay, but by using drills and manure you would get 
a good deal of stuff without going over much land. Then cut half of it with a 
binder and header, and you get a lot of hay and straw, and can economise in 
feeding stock. 

Mr. H. Alpenhoven : As to the analysis of the straw showing two-thirds 
of the value of clean hay 1 take it that the General Secretary refers to the 
nutritive properties of the straw. I have been told by several farmers that 
their stock do not do well on chaff from headed straw on account of it not 
being so digestible as hay chaff, but that those who used pollard and bran to 
make up the deficiency found that the straw chaff acted as well as hay did. I 
cannot agree with two of the previous speakers in respect to the loss of grain 
with the header, because 1 do not think there need be any loss at all. Last 
year I bound a lot of short stuff that 1 could not rake up, and although the 
heads were all over the sheaves I put the whole lot through and threshed it 
out as in a threshing machine. 

A Delegate : How would you separate the stuff ? 

Me. Alpknhoven : You can easily provide for that; shake it over. There 
need be no loss. If you had long stuff you would not put it through if the 
sheaves were not bound properly. I spoke to two men on the show ground 
to-day, and they said they put sheaves through altogether with a different sort 
of header to mine. I should use the binder any day and cut as much as I 
could, so that I should lose no time and run no risk. If done well and at the 
right time there is no danger of losing any of the crop in rough weather. 
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Mr. Noll : I agree with Mr. King’s paper. I have had experience in 
cutting a crop with a binder and header. Two or three years ago I cut twenty 
acres with a binder, and the crop stood from 3ft. to 4ft. high. It wants a good 
crop, because with a small crop the stuff gets mixed and you cannot do it well. 
With a good crop the binder cuts it clean and leaves nothing on the ground, 
and as you are able to go out with the binder some days before you can use the 
stripper you guard against possible loss. The straw is valuable as hay if cut 
in an early stage. It does not require so much extra work as some of us 
think; besides you can do a lot of the work when the busiest part of the 
harvest is over. After the stripping and all the other harvesting is finished 
you have time to go on with the other work. Even if there are heavy rains the 
sheaves will not suffer if they are properly stood up. If you use the straw by 
itself of course it will scour the horses. I found it so; but having a stack of 
30 tons of straw, which stood for two years, I found its value. Although it 
stood so long the mice did not do much damage. Even after that time it was 
more valuable for food than much of the hay^that is cut up. 

Mr. Whittle : 1 witnessed a very heavy loss by cutting with a binder in 
Baroota one season. We had a lot of stuff bound, and there came about 
Sin. of rain. Before the sheaves could be stood up the grain had started 
growing again. 

The General Secretary : I recollect when the grain grew in the bags 
after having being harvested with the stripper 

Mr. Whittle: As to putting a whole sheaf through the header, 1 can say 
that with some machines you could put the whole sheaf through twice, and it 
would not thresh it properly. 

Mr. Aldenhoven : Last year I threshed a crop of barley. I heard it said 
that the header did not do well at all, but at my own place we found that the 
speed made all the difference if you want to do proper work. The fault may 
have been in the horse power. 

Mr. I)all: The threshing machine will deal with straw and take the wheat 
out of it, but of course as soon as you let the sheaf go the header has lost 
its chance and will beat at tbe straw and not the head. We should not run 
the header down because it will not do w ork that it is not adapted for. 

Mr. Plummer : When this subject is introduced it generally leads to a dis¬ 
cussion on binder versus stripper. I think this should not be ; the two should 
be used together. The benefits that we would derive from the binder when 
we cannot use the stripper would, 1 believe, pay for purchasing the binder. 
Now, I think it would pay us better if, instead of going in for damp-weather 
strippers, we purchased binders, and mowed the wheat when we could not get 
it in with strippers. In our district there are a lot of self-sown crops, and the) 
arc so thick that they show there was a tremendous waste with tne stripper. 
We can see the advantages of the binder. The year before last one of my 
neighbors had a large stack of straw taken off his land with the binder, and, 
the feed throughout the neighborhood being scarce, he sold most of it £3 a ton; 
so by having a binder we conserve fodder that is very valuable. With regard 
to the remark that there is so much extra expense in using the binder, 1 think 
that the saving made through getting the crop off earlier would make that up. 

Mr. W. H. Byerlee : Although I have never used the binder, I believe it 
is a valuable adjunct to the stripper. Regarding straw chaff, 1 have had some 
rather adverse experience. 1 have bought headed chaff, hay chaff, and chaffed 
straw. 1 must say that with the headed chaff I had to put a great deal of bran 
and pollard to bring it up to the quality of chaffed hay as feed, and with the 
chaffed dry straw I had to mix a good quantity of bran and pollard to bring it 
up even to the quality of wheaten chaff. 

A Delegate i Do you mean cocky chaff? 
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Mr. Ryerlee: Yes. The market for chaffed straw and chaffed headed 
stuff during the last year or two showed fictitious values, because everything 
in the shape of ordinary feed had been sold. If people could get wheaten 
chaff they would not buy headed straw chaff. As regards the controversy 
about the header, a friend of mine has a header with a kind of shaker that 
shakes out the straw. He lets the whole sheaf go through. It is a rake, with 
other rakes working through it, so that it rakes it out very much like our 
damp-weather strippers, and the straw' is increased in value by being bruised 
by the rakes. In fact, it goes out half chaffed I think that a header of that 
description would overcome the difficulty with the binding of short sheaves. 

Mr. Sea. rle : It has been pointed out that in years of scaicity little or no 
straw can be harvested by the binder on account of its shortness; but let us 
remember that in years of plenty the binder stores for years of scarcity, and 
we are anticipating that this will he one of the b. st harvests we have ever had 
in the North. I think the paper we have heard read is a valuable one at the 
present time. If the crops continue growing as they have done there will be 
a great many 5ft. to Oft. in height, and if that is harvested in the dough state 
the farmers will have an abundance stored away for lean years we may have in 
the near future. As regards the value of the straw it depends on the time it 
is harvested. I am afraid, though, that if you have the \alue in the straw you 
lose it from the grain. If the crop is harvested ten or twelve days before it is 
fit for the stripper the straw will be more valuable, but the grain will be poor. 
I believe that a great amount of the inferior flour put on the market to-day is 
owing to wheat having been reaped in the dough state. Still, those who have 
the binder for the hay crops would be very foolish if they did not harvest por¬ 
tion of their wheat crops with it, if only for seed purposes. 

Mr. Whittle : So little wheat has been hoaded in this colony that I do 
not see that it could have any effect on the quality of our flour. (Hear, hear.) 
The expense of using the binder in damp weather would be too great, I think. 
If you have a fairly heavy crop it will cost you a good sum in string alone. 

Mr. Hutchinson: It has been stated that the binder can be used ten or 
twelve days before the stripper, and that the grain would not lose any of its 
value. I would like to know if the grain clerhes any benefit from being reaped 
so early ? 

The General Secretary : We have had samples more than once of grain 
reaped early, and the early reaped wheat has been heavier than that reaped 
late. With regard to flour it is known that the grain cut early has a consider¬ 
ably greater nutritive value than that cut late. When the diggings first started 
men went off and left their crops standing. They came back as late as Feb¬ 
ruary, and the flour they got from their wheat was like flour made from rice; it 
had lost its gluten owing to the crop having stood so long. 

Mr. Sea rle : There is reason in all things. That crop was left too long. I 
believe that our wheats, if reaped in the dough state, are something like the 
New Zealand and English wheats. They are too damp. 

Mr. Whittle: Where a lot of wheat has been standing too long the 
millers characterise it as 4 * bleached,” and dock it accordingly. 

Mr. Ryerlee : If wc take wheat to the miller with a few green grains in it 
he will not buy it. 

Mr. Hall: Stripping green wheat and binding green wheat are entirely 
different things. Leave the grain m the stalk and it will ripen. 

Mr. Hutchinson : Must the-wheat not be left a certain time in the sheaf 
before you take it out ? 

The General Secretary : Yes, always. I know that we have had re¬ 
ports from time to time on this subject, and that many experiments have been 
tried one against the other in favor of the binder as against the stripper and 
vice vertd* 
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Mr. Noll : If wheat is cut very early and quite green you cannot expect to 
get plump grain. Some of my sheaves looked green, but the grain was plump 
and of a grand color. (Hear, hear.) As regards seed wheat, I think the 
general opinion is that wheat for seed should be thoroughly ripe. 

Mr. I)all : Wliat stage was yours in when you cut it? 

Mr. Noll: I think I began about ten or twelve days before I started the stripper. 
There were no green grains. The controversy of the binder versus stripper is 
a mistake; the binder should be used along with the stripper. It would be 
useless to try to replace the stripper. The stripper is undoubtedly the machine 
with which to harvest the main poition of the crops. 

Mr. Aldenhoven : As far as my experience goes I have much more 
satisfaction with wheat from the header than the stripper. 

Mr. Whittle: It goes almost without saying that for seed purposes full>- 
matured grain is wanted. Some varieties of wheat can bo cut much earlier 
than others. 

The General Secretary : A good many people have had experience with 
the string binder and the stripper. There was a big competition a good many 
years ago near Gawler, when a £100 prize was offered for the best means of 
harvesting a crop. At that competition there were binders and strippers. The 
crop was Purple Straw fully ripe, and the weather was quite hot. I was very 
much interested in the competition I believe I collected £75 of the prize 
money from people in town. Before anything was done I asked Mr. Harvey, 
Mr. McCallum, of Sandy Creek, anti another gentleman to go into the crop 
and see what was lying upon the ground. They went in and carefully in¬ 
spected, and said practically nothing. After the crops were reaped they wont 
to where the string binder was at work and they found no waste, and they 
went to where the stripper had been at work and they found about a bushel and 
a half per acre on the land. In America, where they ha'c regular threshing 
gangs which go round and thresh the crops after being harvested, they will 
shift the machinery four or five times a day, put the straw up in stacks, and 
do even thing for a charge of from C cents to 8 cents (,‘3d. to 4d.) a bushel. 
Moreover, they do their own cooking. They do not trouble the farmer's wife 
and family to slave for a lot of men at harvest time. (Hear, hear.) The crop 
should be cut in the dough stage to be nutritious. With regard to a very poor 
thin crop no one would advocate that it should be tied with a string binder. It 
would not pay to bind, but when you have a crop going, say, 12bush., even 
Professor Lowrie would advocate cutting if you have plenty of straw to save. 

Mr Dall : I should like to say in defence of what I said just now that short 
straw is much more valuable than the long. “ Cocky ” chaff is worth more 
from a poor crop. I would sooner have one ton of straw from a short crop 
than more from a strong one. The feeding value of short straw is worth 
double that of the long. 

The Genekal Secretary : If you cut it early you do not want it fully 
matured. 

Mr. Dall: Then the bottom part, if you cut it early, is indigestible and 
does harm to the stock. 

Mr. Schinckel : I agree with this paper to a great extent, but I cannot 
follow Mr. King in advocating the use of the header. I think most farmers 
could have an implement that would do the work quite as well, and with less 
labor—that is, by putting the sheaves straight through the chaffcutter. It does 
not matter whether you have long or short straws. I found the chaffcutter 
answered very well on Cape barley. Then I tried with wheat and it also 
answered well. I do not think there is anything like as much grain left in 
the chaff as by the use of the header. My experience is that it takes five 
men to work tne header. A man could put up a fairly sized shed for housing 
the chaff for the same amount of money that it would cost for a header. 
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Mr. J. Corbell : I think that losses put down to the use of the binder have 
been exaggerated in some cases. We have had some experience with the 
binder. We cut a crop of oats which went 23bush., and there was not half a 
bushel lost in the binder or left on the sheaf combined. We took more out of 
the sheaf than would be taken generally, because we spent more time over it. 
With regard to the quality of the grain we have found that the grain if cut, 
not too green, but when it has just become firm, is heavier, of better color, 
and germinates better, and we prefer it for seed. I would strongly recommend 
cutting bay with the binder. You can cart it in in very much less time, the 
hay occupies less space for stacking, and is of better quality all round. 

The Chairman : Is there anyone here who has had experience with the 
steam thresher? 

Mr. Whittle: The experience our company had with it was that we 
found it worked very well; but I would not advocate the use of the thresher 
to any great extent because of the labor. 

The General Seoretery : Some objection was made that supposing we 
put the stuff through the chaffcutter you could not get a store large enough to 
hold it, but I hope we shall have quite a new departure in regard to stores. 
The Minister of Agriculture has decided, at the request of the Professor of 
Agriculture and myself, to procure from England one of the continuous baling 
presses, which will be placed at the college at Roseworthy. In Kansas they 
use these bales for all sorts of shelters. They can be built up in walls very 
cheaply, and the walls are a standing insurance against periods of drought. 

Mr. Cokkell : 1 agree to a great extent with the remarks in the opening of 
this paper. I have had considerable experience with the hinder. I find that 
it is not a success to attempt to bind a very thin crop. It has not sufficient 
growth to make it fall properly. If the crop is very thick you can make a 
decent sheaf out of a crop not more than 18in. long. The header should be 
more used than at present as a means of providing against dry seasons. We 
can store up very large stacks of good feed in good seasons very cheaply, and 
leaving the stuff in a dry position it will stand for years without injury. Our 
experience with binding is that it is a disadvantage to let the crop get too ripe. 

Mr. Hirsoh : 1 have not had any practical experience in this matter. I 
have read Mr. King's paper. 1 think it is a very good lesson for us to follow, 
to a certain extent. Although I am of opinion that the stripper can never take 
the place of the reaper, at the same time it is almost a necessity for us. 
Nearly every farmer has a binder, and most farmers have a stripper. 

Increase of Membership. 

Mr. W. J. Venning : I should like to bring a matter forward before the 
Congress closes. At Crystal Brook several persons in the district want to join 
our Branch, hut cannot because the maximum number is fifteen. Let us fix a 
minimum and allow each Branch to have as many members as it likes. (Hear, 
hear,) 

The General Secretary: No, no. Each member of the Bureau gets a 
free copy of the Journal of Agriculture , and if you allow each Branch to have 
as many members as it would like you will have scores of people joining for 
the purpose of getting this most valuable publication. (Laughter, and Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. Corbell : I consider fifteen is ample, especially as the Bureau meetings 
in each district are open and anyone is welcome to take part in the discussions. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The matter dropped. 
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Question Time for Delegates. 

Mr. Rogers: I should like to m /ve a resolution—“That in the arrangement 
for next year’s Congress of the Agricultural Bureau the General Secretary 
should be asked to set aside one hour, during which delegates may be enabled 
to put any questions which their Branches would like to have answered.” I 
think that this is a very important matter. I have three questions myself to 
put, but it is too late now to ask them. 

Conclusion; Votes of Thanks. 

The General Secretary : I have very much pleasure in moving a 
comprehensive and cordial vote of thanks to all those gentlemen who hav c 
provided papers and given addresses, and have discussed them so intellectually, 
so wisely, and so instructively. 

Mr. Ball : I second the motion. 

The proposition was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Dale: I move a vote of thanks to our Chairman. He has done noble work. 

Mr. Hirscii : I have very great pleasure in seconding the motion. Our 
Chairman is heart and soul in this Bureau work. 

The motion was agreed to with acclamation. 

The Chairman: I am very much obliged to you, gentlemen. I hope we 
shall all do more, and that wc shall have greater success in all we do, because 
what we are doing is for the benefit of South Australia. (Applause.) 


IMPROVEMENT OF CEREALS. 

Whilst it is comparatively easy to improve live stock by intelligent and 
careful crossing and culling, or to produce newer and more desirable varieties 
of vegetables, fruits, and flowers by judicious cross-fertilisation and selection, 
it is by no means an easy task to cross-fertilise the flowers of a cereal. “ To 
fertilise the pistils in the flower of a wheat plant by the introduction of pollen 
from another plant is an operation which requires infinite care, skill, and 
patience,” says a writer in the London Daily Chronicle , and even when the 
operation has been successfully conducted each separate grain produced must 
be carefully watched in its progeny for several years successively, and all that 
show deterioration or reversion to original types must be culled or rejected 
until a fixed habit or character is secured, provided the cross in the first place 
appears to be worthy of propagation, which is seldom the case. In England 
several specialists have experimented in cross-fertilisation of wheat and other 
cereals, and a number of new varieties have been brought under the notice of 
agricultures. Few of the new introductions, however, have been largely 
adopted by our farmers. Amongst the experimenters were Maund & Raynbird, 
since 1846; Carters, the well-known seedsmen, since 1888; and Garton 
Brothers, of Lancashire, since 1880. A large number of Carter’s cross-bred 
wheats have been tried in South Australia, but none proved suitable to our 
requirements. The Garton Brbthers have, it is stated, made some phenomenal 
advances in the improvement of cereals of all kinds lately by means of cross¬ 
fertilisation and selection. Wheats show 60 per cent, advance upon the average 
weight of grains in ordinary cultivation; with oats they have been even 
more successful, and it is claimed that the yield per acre is increased 30 to 
40 per cent. In order to carry out their experiments the firm procured over 
300 varieties of wheats, 100 of oats, seventy of barley, and several other cereals 
frpra all parts of the world, and cultivated and cross fertilised them until 
varieties were produced which promised to be worth further experiments. 
These were grown side by side, and culled and selected for several years, until 
finally the true type of each cross-bred cereal was firmly fixed, and the seed 
whan resown produced pure forms throughout the whole plot. 
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HOUSEHOLD CONVENIENCES. 

During summer and autumn in our dry climate it is difficult to keep bread 
fresh and moist, even with the aid of earthenware crocks with close covers. 
An American farmer constructed a bread box on the following pattern, and his 
wife says that it beats ail other contrivances: — 



It is a box Min. by 17in. by 18in. deep with a hinged lid on top, a grating 
about 5in. above the bottom, made of a perforated board, or laths or slabs, 
upon which the bread stands. Beneath the grating the good woman places a 
shallow dish with water in it, and the front part shuts up from hinges and 
makes the box close. The water in the dish keeps the air inside just sufficiently 
moist to prevent the bread from becoming dry. 

Another handy contrivance in a farmhouse where there is not a super¬ 
abundance of room is a table with a lifting top, fitted with hinges. The uvo 
illustrations below give a fair idea of how the table should be made. 



Instead of small drawers, which involve labor and fitting, the whole space 
beneath the table top is converted into a dust-proof shallow box, in which 
tablecloths, serviettes, and other table furnishings can be placed. Another 
advantage is that the table 44 napery ” will not be creased and crumpled, as is 
often the case when stowed in a table drawer. Two 44 cabin hooks 1 *arc wanted 
to fasten down the front, and a good strong pair of hinges should be provided 
lor the table top. 
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SOME HELPS FOR THE FARMER. 

Loose tyres are not so common as they used to be when unseasoned felloes, 
spokes, and naves were employed in the manufacture of wheels; but still it 
would be worth while to prevent alt danger of the tyres coming off where the 
wheelwright’s shop is a good distance away. 



The above shows portion of a wheel and a shallow trough, which should he 
of metal by prefeience and oil-tight. The wheel to be treated should be quite 
dry, and the rim should be revolved slowly in u b<ith of oil at a temperature of 
about 180' K Each felloe should remain in the bath about four minutes, 
and the temperature must be maintained by aid of a fire beneath, and the 
greatest care taken not to greatly exceed 180 r F., else the wood will be 
injuied. • 

“How to Mend a Mower” is discussed in the Blacksmith an ft IVhoehvriyht. 
The following illustrations are necessary to show how the work should be 
done :— 
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The notes refer specially to pitmans and sickles, and it takes a great deal of 
skill on the part of the smith to do this work as it should be done. If the 
pitman is half an inch too short or that much too long the sickle will choke in 
fine grass. To split, one end of pitman and put the other end in it makes it 
hard to weld ; besides, it leaves it too short, and has to be stretched, thus 
oausing it to be weak. A better way is to scarf one end like welding iron. 
Take a rod of good iron the same size and weld them together ; then cut the 
iron off short, scarf down, scarf the other end of pitman, and weld same as 
you would iron, only be careful not to heat the steel end too hot. There are 
advantages in this. First, an easy and solid weld ; and, second, you don’t have 
to draw the pitman to make it long enough. Fig. I shows the iron as 
welded in pitman. 

The next is the sickle. They generally break just under the head piece. 
Take off the head and about three or four sections, set the compass as shown 
in Fig. 3, have break in centre of compass points, scarf both ends and stick 
together; then forge a piece as shown in Fig 2. Forge to a feather edge 
at each end and put it over the lap in bar, and then weld ; leave holes open 
where compass points are, take a heat or two, then try the compass. If there 
is too much iron don’t hammer any edgewise, but trim off with a chisel. We 
now have the bar the same length, and a little heavier. Fig. 4 shows the 
sickle repaired. 


PROVISION OF FODDER BY ENSILING. 

In order to keep up the supply of butter during the autumn and early winter 
months it is necessary that milking-cows should be provided with plenty of 
succulent food, or with the more costly bran, meal, cake, and similar commercial 
articles; and the good condition of other herbivorous animals cannot be main¬ 
tained satisfactorily upon a diet of dry grass, hay, and straw. Such fodder is 
not easily digestible, and although it may show a considerable nutritive value 
by analysis, its nutritive quality is not perfectly extracted whilst passing through 
the digestive organs of the animals. It has often been asserted that, whilst 
3 ton8 or 4 tons of green crop are required to make 1 ton of hay, the same 
quantity of green crop will make tons to 3 tons of ensilage, and 1 1 tons of 
ensilage will maintain a cow or other animal for as long (and in much better 
condition) as the 1 ton of hay. If this be true (and there seems to be no 
reason to doubt it), then ensilage will support two animals where only one could 
be maintained where the herbage is converted into hay. The animal receiving 
an allowance of succulent forage—either greenfeed or ensilage—will certainly 
he more healthy, and butter from cows so fed wdll possess a better color and 
finer quality than would result where the animals have to subsist altogether 
upon dry food. 

In Europe and America the necessity for ensilage has long been recognised, 
and it is practised by hundreds of thousands of farmers. If, then, it is con¬ 
sidered so valuable an aid to economical management of farming in such 
climates as those of Europe and America, how much more essential is it to 
success that ensilage should be practised in Australia, where the natural green 
herbage lasts only about five or six months, and during the rest of the year all 
kinds of fodder are dry, deficient, and too often altogether absent. 

To make perfect silage is very easy if ordinary care is taken. Pit silage 
is best for cows, and, when made, it is practically safe from fire, and will keep 
good for several years. Stack silage gives more waste, becomes very dry on 
the outside in time, and is not so good for cows as for dry stock. Pit silage is 
usually somewhat sour, whilst stack silage is aromatic or sweet, The difference 
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is brought about by the degrees of temperature which the fodder is allowed to 
attain before putting on weight or pressure. The heat is caused by fermenta¬ 
tion, and fermentation can be stopped by preventing access of air. In the first 
place it is necessary to kill the germs of fermentation, or decay, and this can be 
brought about by the germs themselves. Fermentation causes a rapid rise of 
temperature, and when it rises to 135° F. all the germs are killed; then by 
excluding the air no fresh germs can gain aeee^, and the fodder will remain 
good so long as it is kept under pressure. 

The two illustrations below show how Messrs. G. k J. Perkins, of Woodside, 
arrange a silo on the side of a hill:— 


m SHED 



BfesiiM 



The depth of the ensilage pits was 20ft. from top of wall, or 15ft. from soil 
level to bottom. Next to the silos there should he passages, then the hay 
sheds; another passage between the hay shed and the mangers. The ground 
plan will he thus :— 




8 8 

\ a e . p a 

8 


0 




The plan on the right side of pit, marked 1, 2, 3, 4, was adopted by Mr. John 
Hutchens of Woodside. His pits were 17ft. 2in. each way and 10ft. deep, 
with masonry walls rising 15ft. from the bottom and Min. thick, each com¬ 
partment being 8ft. x 8ft. x 15ft, and holding 50 tons to 60 tons altogether. 

Any edible plants can be made into silage, but a mixture of nutritious herbs 
and plants is much the better; for example—peas, vetches, oats, barley, wheat, 
rape, mustard, k c. The best time to cut the forage is when the seeds are 
beginning to haiden, or a very little sooner. If cut when too succulent, or 
when quite wet with dew or rain, the temperature will not rise rapidly enough 
when the forage is placed in the pit or stack. It is usual to cart that which has 
been cut in the morning during the afternoon ; and that which has been cut 
during the afternoon is carted in next morning, if not ^t. During the night 
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the temperature rises sufficiently to require pressure to be placed upon the 
forage, and this is provided by putting on more spoil from the field. If the 
temperature is allowed to rise above 150° F., the silage will be blackened ; if 
it does not rise above 122° F. it will be in danger of going wrong, therefore 
wait for the heat to increase ; but if the heat registered is above 135° F. 
pressure should at once be put on, either in the shape of more green forage or 
by means of stones, logs, leverage, or otherwise. It is much the better plan to 
chaff the green stuff* whilst filling the silo, but in any case it is desirable to 
trample down the outer margin of stacks or pits. Usually the temperature rises 
within twelve or sixteen hours to a sufficient degree to require pressure or 
weight being put on ; but in order to be certain upon this point it is desirable 
to use a thermometer. A piece of iron pipe with a sharp-pointed plug can be 
forced down to the centre of the silage, and a thermometer can he wrapped in 
some soft substance and placed within the pipe before the plug is inserted. 
Leave the instrument in the silage for ten minutes, and withdraw and examine 
quickly. If the temperature is anything above 130° F. begin filling in more 
silage at once. When the pit or stack is completed put on any weights or 
pressure about twelve hours after. Pits can be filled up again and again as the 
silage sinks down, and stacks may be topped up with fresh green fodder. A 
well constructed silage pit would last for a century, and the first cost need not 
be very great. It may be made with red gum or jarrah slabs, or brick or 
concrete, but would probably last longest if built with stone. Jf the surface 
is cemented it will be perfect. Silos are often made above ground, usually of 
planks lined inside with tar-paper to prevent access of too much air. In this 
case the walls must be well braced or supported to resist lateral pressure. For 
weighting silage pits, kerosene tins filled with mortar or concrete are very 
handy, especially if a loop of iron wire is let in for lifting them on and off. 


FARM NOTES. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry ” 

By W. Loweie, M.A., B.Sc., Principal Agricultural College, 
Roseworthy, South Australia. 

There is at the present time a plethora of forage in the colony. Pastures arc 
luxuriant; fields l)ing out to be fallowed next year are carrying a weight of 
vegetation, and the drought of the past three years has left a deficiency of stock 
to consume it in due course. The pastures may be wanted for summer feed, 
but on the fields to be fallowed next year the mower should be kept going from 
dawn till dark. On these fields the vegetation consists of geranium, dandelion, 
trefoil, wild oats, a few grasses, and weeds more or less vile. Saved now as 
hay or silage, a useful forage for the bare months at the end of the summer and 
early winter may be obtained, and even if it be not needed then the stack of 
grass hay or the silage now made can be left to tide over a future bad season. 
In our abundance now we must not be tempted to forget the ever recurring 
droughts of varying intensity, and it behoves us to save the fatness of the year 
for the lean year of the future, which experience should teach us to expect. 
Further, to mow these lying-out fields now is to save a seeding of weeds which 
years of cultivation may fail to eradicate. 

One year’s seeding, 

Seven years’ weeding. 

The mower and the horserake may not secure all the seeds of weed* in these 
luxuriant fields* but so many will, I believe, be gathered, if the work be under¬ 
taken in fitpe, that even were the forage as hay or silage quite valueless the 
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work would be well worth doing. To make the stuff into silage is the better 
way of cleaning the land, as the herbage is carted off green, and the seeds of 
weeds are not shed to the same extent as in hay-making, and further, the 
fermentation which it undergoes in the process of ensiling in the stack or in the 
pit brings about a condition that a large percentage of the seeds in it cease from 
troubling. Many no doubt survive, and one has accordingly to choose a suit¬ 
able field in which to feed such silage; but fewer survive than if the herbage were 
made into hay Even if it be made into hay dirty hay, if you will—there are 
a few acres on every farm where it can be fed with impunity; and this is 
certain, that if it be saved now it will be found at some future date when stock 
are pinched for feed a very welcome store to be opened. Leave that herbage 
unmown and ungathered, and in a few weeks the fields will be strewn with 
myriads of seeds of weeds, and in a few months we may ask of the winds for 
much of the feed that was in it. What is left will be dry and unthrifty for 
stock, sun bleached, or even rain bleached, for summer rains are not rare. It 
is urged earnestly therefore that as much as can possibly bo overtaken with the 
mower befoie haytime proper is upon us should be secured either as grass 
hay or silage. 

Ensilage ,—We hear less of silage now than we did a few years ago. Although 
the practice of preserving green fodder in silos was known to the ancients, and 
in some parts of Europe held on through the intervening centuries, it did not 
attract much attention until less than twenty years ago. Then it suddenly 
sprang into prominence, and its fame seemed to be borne on the wings of the 
morning. Commissions sat and reported on its advantages, its merits were 
loudly extolled, and the still small voice of common sense was scarcely heard for 
a time. Inferior stuff ensiled was to make good nutritious ensilage ; the nutrient 
value of good forage was to be increased, as it was to be made more digestible : 
silage was to prove equal to hay, weight for weight, and as the same quantity 
of forage will give three times the weight of silage that it will of hay, the gain 
by the process was to prove marvellous; and tlie weather at haytime was to 
become practically of no concern to the farmers. Credulous farmers received 
these statements without the necessary grain of salt, and deplorable messes 
resulted. I will give an example which I know to be fact. A worthy farmer 
—a colonel of militia—cut a beautiful and valuable crop of peas, and with 
immense fuss that the innovation should be known, had the crop piled in a huge 
ensilage stack in the corner of the field. The stack very soon became a muck 
heap—a nuisance to the district—and the disappointed colonel could only relieve 
his feelings by swearing heartily at science and all its applications to agriculture. 
He was no exception in blaming science for the losses which his own credulity 
and want of science occasioned. Sir John Lawes, Dr. Voelcker. and other real 
pioneers in the application of science to agriculture were busy issuing cautions 
while the boom was growing. The ensilage boom, like all other booms, of course 
burst, and accordingly ensilage literally stinks in the nostrils of some farmers. 
Its utility, however, remains, and as an item of farm practice it has its place, 
though by no means deseiving the prominence claimed for it a few years‘ago 
by the more enthusiastic of its advocates. In this colony, where hay is so easily 
made, there is less risk of loss with hay than silage, for the latter requires much 
careful attention, and sometimes, even with the greatest care, turns out inferior. 
But silage has an advantage for dairy cattle in that it is more succulent and gives 
a better quality of dairy produce, as well as keeping the cows in a more healthy 
condition, and has the merit, as already stated, of destroying a large percentage 
of the seeds of weeds. I would recommend therefore that much of the self-sown 
abundance of forage now in the fields be converted into silage right away, and 
that the remainder be made into hay to bo fed to horses when doing light work, 
dry cows, &c„ when it is wanted. 
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Silage is made more easily and with less loss in pits than in stacks, but for 
special cases, as, for example, for the present superabundance of forage, stacks 
will suffice. Whether it be made in stacks or pits it is well to take some time 
over the work—to put in, say, 6ft. of forage and wait until the temperature rises 
to 125° F., so that the result, so far as it can be controlled, maybe sweet silage, 
then add another few feet, and so on successively. If the temperature be likely 
to rise over 145° F. or thereabout, add additional weight of green stuff to stop 
the rise. When finished, and temperature has risen sufficiently, add the weights 
—stones, earth, concrete in kerosene tins—of whatever form available. 

On the College farm we are now busy making silage of self-sown herbage, 
and hope to make 180 tons from a field from which the stock w*ere removed 
some time ago when it w*as noticed that the season was likely to afford a super¬ 
abundance of spring and early summer feed. 

Fine cleaning weather is now prevailing, and as far as possible our scarifiers 
arc being kept going on the fallows. 

The coming month will be a busy one for haytime wall be upon us very 
shortly, and before that time our summer crops have to be sown, sheep have to 
be shorn, and as much w r ork as possible got forward to leave things free for 
harvest. We have fully 400 acres of fallow, and of this we propose to crop 
with fallow crops about sixty acres I think this a sufficiency for the season, 
as stubbles are likely to be good, there being much flag to go down and more 
than an average amount of undergrowth. Our average rainfall being about 
16in., 1 think it well to leave as much as possible of the fallow bare to avoid 
drawing off moisture by the summci crop. As I gain experience of the climate 
1 appreciate more and more the practice of bare fallowing in the drier districts. 
I propose this year to put in a dressing of bonedust with the sorghum from 
ljcwt. to 2cwts per acre, not that I think it will benefit the sorghum much, 
but that it may be mellowed in the land and more available for the wheat that 
will follow the sorghum in May next. Bonedusf in this dry district shows 
only slightly on the crop when sown with the wheat, but when applied now it 
will be more available when required. There is no risk of leaching during the 
interval, and if it help the soighum in any w r aj, so much the better, as the 
sorghum will be fed down on the land. We propose to sow amber cane, 
dburra, early orange cane, and holcus in separate blocks that the maturing ma)* 
be not ail at once. About libs, per acre or thereabouts will be sown in drills 
24in. to 32iti. apart. Many farmers have told me that they find it w'cll to sow 
sorghum deeply —to plough it in, in fact. We will not plough in that w T e may 
not waste moisture, but will drill deeply A little Johnson grass will be mixed 
with ail our summer crop seeds, say, 2lbs. to 3lbs. per acre, as this plant is so 
very hardy and will often succeed when sorghums fail. Pie melons are also 
very useful on the farm, but as we are likely to have abundance of peas and 
silage I do not propose sowing melons much this season. 


POULTRY NOTES. 

By D. F. Laurie. 

Written for the 44 Journal of Agriculture and Industry .” 

Hints. 

Broed only from the best stock. If for table purposes the breeding stock 
must be, firstly, of such breeds that, either pure or crossed with other breeds, 
the progeny shall be of the highest quality; secondly, breeds or crosses which 
have been proven as quick growers and rapid maturers. If egg-layers are 
required if possible keep egg-laying breeds noted as prolific, but in any case only 
“set” the eggs,of the best layers. 
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Keep the young stock growing. Feed liberally on sound wholesome food; 
do not overcrowd. You will find it waste of time and food attempting to rear 
sickly or crippled chicks, &c. 

Provide a constant supply of clean fresh water; the water vessels should 
occasionally be scalded to destroy germs. Keep the water carefully shaded ; 
water which has been exposed to the rays of the sun causes dysentery and other 
ailments. Provide sharp sand and grit; also a supply of old mortar, crushed 
bones, and, where obtainable, crushed oyster or sea shells. Green food is a 
necessary item if success is expected. It is to be hoped that all readers have 
made provision for the dry season in the shape of kale, mangolds, or rape. 

As the weather gets warm the birds, especially the young ones, will require 
protection from the hot sun. In the country, if no bushes are available, such 
shelters can be made of boughs on a light frame and secured with pieces of 
fencing wire, or old bags split and sewn together. 

Guard against insect pests ; it cannot be expected that vermin-infested poultry 
will yield a profit. Keep all houses, ike., scrupulously clean, and be not 
niggardly with the use of insecticides. Eschew the use of woodwork as much 
as possible in the construction of poultry-houses, as the cracks afford a harbor 
for vermin. 

Preserving Eggs. 

Very soon, in all but the cooler portions of the colony, the breeding season 
will be over. The thrifty will therefore consider the practicability of pre¬ 
serving a supply of eggs when the market price is low as provision for times of 
scarcity, or for sale as soon as a fair profit is visible. Two things have to be 
borne in mind, viz., that unless the eggs are quite fresh it is of little use pre¬ 
serving them, as the act of so doing will not regain their youth and freshness; 
also, and most important, infertile eggs are far better and more reliable than 
fertile. Therefore as soon as breeding is ovei pen up all male birds; the hens 
lay just as well without them. After, say, seven or eight days the eggs will be 
infertile There are many methods of and agents for preserving eggs: in any 
ease it is always well to store them in a cool cellar. Where fresh infertile eggs 
are obtainable they may be packed in powdered charcoal, sifted wood ashes, or 
well-dried salt, and will keep for many months ; or they may be carefully 
smeared with fresh lard or vaseline, twisted in a square of paper, and packed 
in boxes or kerosine tins. This is as good a method as any and has been very 
successfully tried. The following extract from The Field is to the point:— 
“ For several years 1 have watched the preserved egg class at the Birmingham 
Show, and I have noticed that no one particular method has been uniformly 
successful in procuring the winning samples. Sometimes a dozen eggs preserved 
in this way wins, sometimes in that, and from my observation of the class I am 
unable to say which method has been the most successful. The object of the 
recipes for the various methods and preparations seems to be to prevent air 
permeating the pores of the shell, and this is attained, more or less successfully, 
in various ways. Roughly classified, eggs may be preserved wet or dry. They 
may be immersed in some liquid preparation or packed in some dry material, 
or, further, they may he first wetted and then stored dry. Again, they ma) be 
treated collectively or separately. A hundred eggs may be put wholesale into 
a box or barrel, or each egg may have to be handled several times separately, 
so there is plenty of choice, depending on space and time. Here are a few 
methods, as described in the Birmingham catalogues or derived from other 
sources:— 

“Bry Methods.—Tacked, in dry bran; ditto in a mixture of bran and sharps 
(pollard); ditto in salt, and ditto in sifled wood ashes. Then there comes the 
variation that some packages are made airtight b) paper or linen being gummed 
or pasted over them; others are simply nailed or screwed down. Some add 
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that the boxes or packages are to be turned completely over once eveiy week ; 
others do not require them to be moved. The following dry methods seem to 
require each egg to be separately handled at least once, and sometimes twice 
or thrice, namely: coating or painting the egg with (a) white of egg, ( b ) gum, 
(c) oil, (d) beeswax rubbed on the egg or melted, and the egg dipped in the 
solution, (e) grease, (/) buttering, and then wrapping it in paper and packing 
away. In some cases, it is added, the eggs should be packed in sawdust, bran, 
or flour. 

“ Wet Methods Lime seems the basis of these various pickles, to which salt 
is sometimes added A strong solution of boracie acid and water also produced 
a successful sample, hut I could not ascertain the exact proportions (2ozs. 
or Sozs. to the gallon). This is the recipe of a pickle which will preserve eggs 
for several months in good condition for cooking, namely:—One gallon of soft 
cold water, lib. of quicklime, 6ozs. to Bozs. salt, loz. cream of tartar. Mix 
the lime and water in an earthenware jar; when cold add the salt and cream 
of tartar A thin film forms on the surface of the fluid and the mixture should 
occasionally be stirred up, even while the eggs are in it. 

“ Handling each egg separated) means the expenditure of a good deal of time 
and trouble when anything like a large number has to be dealt with ; so, 
although better results seem to reward careful and separate treatment of each 
egg, yet the gain is so small as scarcely to warrant the extra trouble and labor. 
Therefore, on the whole, for ordinary household purposes 1 am inclined to 
recommend packing the eggs carefully in layers embedded in good bran in boxes 
a convenient size to easily handle. When full the lid should be securely closed 
by gumming or pasting strips of paper or linen over the joints, also over any 
cracks or divisions in the wood, and finally the boxes should be stored in a 
cool, dry, even temperature, and turned completely over now and then; or the 
lime pickle, for which I have given the recipe. When this is mixed nothing 
more .should be done than putting in the eggs. Three very simple matters 
very materially contribute to success in keeping eggs, namely :—{1; The eggs 
should be very fresh when treated ; '2) the eggs should be carefully collected, 
neither shaken nor rolled about; *1) the eggs should be sterile (infertile), and 

this is the most important of all. 0 

A method much recommended at present is dipping the eggs in a solution of 
waterglasH: a solution of silicate of lime much used in the manufacture of 
artificial stone. Watet glass is cheap and can be ordered through any chemist. 
It has this disadvantage, however, that as it completely closes all the pores of 
the egg shell, it is necessary to prick each egg with a needle before boiling to 
prevent it cracking The most successful method is smearing with lard or 
vaseline ; from personal experience I thoroughly recommend it. I know' a 
fanner who made excellent profit by selling “fresh’' eggs in the dear season.. 
He packed in dry salt, well dried in an oven, and used kerosene tins. Eggs 
should be packed on end, preferably the large end. When they are intended 
for sale all greased or stained eggs should be washed and dried, and then 
carefully examined with a strong light, or by the aid of the sun, so as to be 
sure that they are in a sound condition. I shall be very glad if readers who 
may adopt any of these methods will kindly forward results later on. I should 
suggest the following particulars:—(l) State if fertile or sterile (infertile), 
(2) method adopted, (3) age of eggs, when treated, and date % (4) where stored 
(if in cool cellar), (5) date of various trials or examinations, (6) any other 
particulars, such as thickness of shell, as thin-shelled eggs, being deficient in 
lime, do not always give the best results. These trials would form a great 
object lesson, and further, there is plenty of scope for more to undertake the 
business profitably than are likely to do so. Eggs stored in a cool chamber 
turn out in excellent condition, as was proved recently by Messrs. Thycr & Co., 
of Waywouth street; still everyone has not such conveniences. 
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Notes. —I am a diligent reader of the Journal of Ayrivulture , and am very 
pleased to notice that at several meetings of Branches of the Bureau members 
are devoting time and thought in the preparation of papers on poultry. In 
making a few remarks thereon 1 trust they will be accepted in the spirit they 
are offered. 

With regard to the paper read by Mr. Leonard, at Boothby, it might be 
admitted that, as he says, screenings make poor food for horses; the same 
remarks apply if you substitute the word fowls.” Feed on good sound 
food. A cross between the Spanish and Light (not White) Brahma may lay 
well, but eats far more than a Leghorn or Minorca, and never lays as well, and 
cannot rank as a table fowl except as of inferior quality. Crossbreds are not 
necessarily the best; sometimes they are more profitable, especially as regards 
table fowl, but they must be first crosses, the progeny of pure parents. Re 
the rabbits, I know several who breed ducks and fowls, &c., for market, and 
make more than lOd. to is. profit out of each bird. 

At Millieent Mr. Foster writes after my own heart. However, he takes 
exception to the remarks of some poultry writers that the Indian Game- 
Wyandotte cross is excellent for the English market. I have seen many 
splendid specimens of this excellent cross, and am further strengthened by the 
opinions of leading experts in the other colonies who well know the English 
market. We none of us said it was the cross par excellence —that is what the 
Old English Game-Horking and Indian Game-Dorking produce. 

At Pine Forest the opinion was expressed that pure-bred fowls were more 
susceptible to disease than the common barn-door fowl. This is not the 
experience of others. Look at the thousands of experienced practical men 
throughout the world who make the greater part of their living out of poultry, 
and who have none but pure breeds. The fault rather lies in the fact that so 
many pure-breds are kept under insanitary conditions, and because all sorts of 
rubbish is sent out to the country under the name of pure-bred poultry. 

At Tatiara Mr. Stanton says that 100 fowls in any house is enough. It is too 
much; experience has proved that fowls in mobs of from thirty to fifty at most 
give the best returns. Do not sprinkle quicklime about if the fowls eat it, as 
they often do ; peritonitis may result; use slaked lime 

At Narridy Mr. Wyatt refers to the Mai ay-Partridge Cochin cross. It is 
large, and in addition to the yellow skin is very coarse ; it is not a rapid 
maturer, and quite unfit for export Give the green food daily if obtainable. 
Beware of cayenne pepper; it promotes liver disease. 


DAIRYING. 

By G. S. Thomson, N.D.D., Hajky Instkuctob. 

Bacteriology. 

Concerned as we are with the industry of dairying, the science holding fore¬ 
most rank is that of bacteriology. To the researches of such eminent dairy 
scientists as Duclaux, Freudenreich, Conn, Weigmann, Fleishmann, and Lloyd 
we are greatly indebted. In looking back to the days of Pasteur, who laid the 
foundation of the great science, and successfully crushed the long-standing 
erroneous theory of spontaneous generation, we can note the progress of the 
science. No industry is more closely associated and dependent upon the in¬ 
fluences of bacteria than that of dairying, and no better field is open to the 
scientist lor further research than the produce of the dairy. Our future suc¬ 
cesses are greatly dependent upon the extension of bacteriological knowledge 
whereby more profitable results will be gained, especially in the ripening of 
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Scream and cheese and prevention of injury to all our fermentative products. 
Pasteurisation, sterilisation, and refrigeration are progressive systems adopted 
to retard and destrby bacterial multiplication. Preservatives are resorted to 
where mistake, neglect, or unavoidable circumstances have favored the undue 
presence of bacteria. The subject of daily bacteriology is of great magnitude. 
In this article I will endeavor to treat the subject in a brief and practical 
manner. 

Bacteria are the smallest known living organisms, and can only be observed 
when brought under a strong magnifying power. At present bacteria are 
generally included in the vegetable kingdom, resembling the algae, possessing 
no chlorophyll. 

Structure. —Owing to minuteness of size it is a difficult matter for scientists 
to give an accurate description of the parts. The outer covering constitutes 
the skin or membrane; the inner part contains a substance known as proto¬ 
plasm or living matter. 

Shape .—The shape varies with the different species. The bacterium is short 
and rod shaped; bacillus (plural, bacilli) is of moderate length; spirillum 
(plural, spirilla*) is of corkscrew appearance. Some are to be found singly, in 
pairs, in chains, and in bunches. Other forms have whip-like bodies to facili¬ 
tate locomotion. 

Reproduction .—Bacteria principally multiply in two ways : first by fission or 
splitting. The microbe elongates itself, and then divides in such a way as to 
form two independent bodies able to reproduce themselves. Their rate of 
multiplying under favorable conditions is extraordinary. Assuming one single 
form divides into two in one hour, four in two hours, eight in three hours, at 
the end of twenty-four hours over sixteen millions would be formed. The 
other form of reproduction is by the formation of small bodies called spores, 
which differ from the adult ceil by having a harder and stronger protective 
membrane. 

Spores can thus withstand and be even favored with conditions fatal to non¬ 
spore-forming bacteria. Spores are of two kinds—internal spores (endogenous) 
and joint spores (antlirospores). In the bacillus the protoplasm changes into 
contractile bodies, bursting the membrane, and the liberated spores afterwards 
develop into new* bacilli. In joint spores a ceil becomes formed at the end of 
the bacillus, gets detached, and changes into a spore. With suitable circum¬ 
stances this spore germinates into a fully-developed plant. Those resistible 
bacteria readily assume the above form when danger threatens them, as when 
food is scarce, when moisture is scarce, when temperature is too high or too 
low, and when poisonous matters are about. Unfortunately for the dairy 
industry, spores can lie for a lengthened period in a dormant form and await 
favorable conditions to develep. 

Conditions Influencing the Development of Bacteria .—A highly suitable 
medium for the multiplication of bacteria is milk, possessing in a soluble and 
available form the essential food constituents for their maintenance and repro¬ 
duction. Bacteria require oxygen, carbon, water, and mineral salts; most of 
them also require nitrogenous diet. Degree of temperature is important, about 
95° F., or the temperature of freshly-drawn milk being found most favorable. 
The principal forms with which we have to deal with in milk and cream require 
air, and they are classed as aerobic ; some found in the heart of cheese and butter 
and living without air are called anaerobic. The butyric spore-forming bacteria 
may be cited as an example of an anaerobic ferment. These arc what are 
termed obligate and facultative aerobic and anaerobic forms. For example, 
the bacillus of symtomatic anthrax and lockjaw can only live in tho complete 
absence of oxygen; therefore they are obligate anaerobic, and those classed as 
facultative aerobic can survive for a long time without oxygen. 
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Occurrence of Bacteria .—Bacteria are found wherever organic matter is 
present. On the top of the highest mountain and in the air above the sea it 
is possible that they may not ociur. In the air in the streets of our towns we 
have millions, and one scientist has calculated 4,000 to be present per cubic 
yard in the air above the streets of Paris. With rain and heat in Australia the 
bacteriological action in the soil must be excessive. Adhering to diit, bacteria 
are transported in clouds of dust by the wind, and are carried into our 
unprotected dairy products. Water exposed to the air or in shallow wells, without 
proper protection, contain great numbers of bacteria. 

Source of Bacteria that Contaminate Milk . — It is understood in scientific 
circles that milk in the udder of a healthy cow is sterile, that is, free from the 
presence of bacteria, and that contamination with germs must come from 
external sources. Every ounce of milk when drawn from the cow generally 
contains hundreds of thousands of living germs. In a few' minutes after milking 
from 60,000 to 100,000 have been found in ^th of an ounce of milk, and in the 
same quantity at the end of six hours their extraordinary multiplying rapidity 
may be calculated to increase their number from two to six millions. Many of 
them curdle the milk, due to acid formation ; some are unable to make sufficient 
acid; many produce an alkaline reaction ; many make a rennet-like substance, 
which coagulates milk ; many have little; or no influence over milk. Some 
flourish at a high temperature—104° F., others at 80° F., and some at little 
above freezing point. Many produce bad flavors in milk, and a few produce 
good flavors, as used in the ripening of cream. Some multiply with great 
rapidity, and some very slowly. To obtain milk free from bacterial contami¬ 
nation is impossible, as the milk ducts at the close of every milking will contain 
milk adhering to their walls. Air is admitted into the ducts, the entrance of dirt 
is not prevented, temperature is suitable, and altogether a magnificent harbor 
is afforded for the germs to breed. Should the air surrounding cattle be 
impregnated w r ith pathogenic germs, they can be transferred to the udder, enter 
the ducts, become extremely numerous in the latter place, and, at the operation 
of milking, be w r ashedand fall into the milk pail to continue their multiplication. 
The first drawn milk from a cow was proved to contain bacteria to the number 
of 83,000 per cubic centimetre; at the middle of milking considerably less, an 
average of 9,000 per cubic centimetre; and at the close of the milking no 
bacteria were present. To extend the keeping quality of milk it is advisable 
not to permit the first washing of the ducts to pass into the milk pail, but to 
be collected together, thrown aw r ay, or boiled and given to the pigs. Another 
source of contamination is the dirt upon the udder and around the teats. 
Soxhlet carried out an experiment exemplifying the influence of cleanliness in 
milking. A cow which had been exposed to dirty surroundings was milked 
without any attention to cleanliness of the udder, and the milk coagulated in 
fifty hours when kept at a temperature of 60° F. Placing the same cow r under 
cleanly conditions, the milk only coagulated at the end of eighty-eight hours, 
at the same temperature. Milk vessels when unsterilised are another source 
of contamination. Steaming or scalding with boiling water should always he 
done after washing, followed by exposure to the air and sun when found 
practicable. The hands and clothes of milkers are another grievous source of 
milk fermentation. The water with which milk is too frequently diluted has 
given rise to the spread of disease, the milk becoming contaminated with 
pathogenic germs, such as those of typhoid fever. At the present time, if an 
average sample of milk is taken and allowed to settle, a sediment may be 
collected, ana this sediment is purely dirt carelessly admitted into the milk. 
The unsatisfactory condition in the keeping quality of milk will continue as 
long as this state of affairs exists. Anyone who has noticed the conditions 
under which cows are milked, and the after treatment the milk receives upon 
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the average farm, will readily understand the cause of rapid souring. From 
what has been said we may regard the external conditions, as connected with 
the cow, as the greatest and most important source of trouble. We must not 
forget, however, that milk is contaminated with bacteria when the udders of 
cows are suffering from inflammation. This has been demonstrated by a 
number of experiments, and should the bacteria possess a pathological action 
inflammatory disease may be conveyed to man. Klein has shown that cows 
sometimes suffer from diphtheria, and when the milk glands become affected 
the milk is liable to impregnation with the diphtheria germs. Some observers 
are led to believe that the same is true in regard to scarlet fever. In the case 
of tuberculosis in the cow, the Royal Commission in Great Britain carried out 
the following experiment with milk from cows with diseased organs and 
diseased milk glands :—Thirty-eight guinea pigs and rabbits were inoculated 
with the milk from cows having diseased organs, but with healthy udders, and 
none were affected; fortj -one were fed upon the milk, with the same result; 
twenty-one guinea pigs and rabbits were inoc>ilated with the milk from cows 
with diseased udders, and all died; twenty-seven were fed upon the milk, and 
nineteen died in twenty-eight days after commencement of feeding. Such an 
experiment gave evidence that milk is contaminated with the virulent germs of 
consumption when the glands of the udder are diseased. 

Colot $ in Milk .—Blue milk, is caused by the bacillus cyanogenus, this color 
only taking place when the acid-forming bacillus is present. The formation of 
blue milk is an example of symbiosis, which is the association of several species 
to produce some special effect. Red milk is caused by the Mierococus pro- 
digiosis ; yellow milk by the bacillus synxanthus ; violet milk by the bacillus 
violaccus. Ropy, bitter, alcoholic, and many other faults are attributed to 
bacteria. By the researches of Babcock and Russell we are led to believe that 
milk in the udder of cows contains enzymes, unorganised or chemical ferments, 
and it has been already demonstrated that many bacteria in milk, especially 
those that gain access to the same from particles of filth and manure, are 
capable of elaborating chemical ferments with a coagulating property. Milk 
taken from the cow under sterilised principles and immediately afterwards 
subjected to the action of anaesthetics, as chloroform, ether, or benzole, showed 
signs of coagulation, and with a digestible property upon the casein. Cheese 
impregnated with those anaesthetics also gave evidence of unorganised ferments, 
and the analyses of separated slime have further convinced one of their presence, 
knowing that enzymes attach themselves to finely-divided material when in 
solution. 

Lactic ftrmentation —The souring of milk and treani is the result ol the 
action of lactic ferments. Over one hundred species have been described as 
producing the acid fermentation of milk. The principal food of those trouble¬ 
some, although useful, ferments is the milk sugar which they are able to break 
up into carbon dioxide gas and lactic acid, and the eurdlintr of the milk or 
cream is caused by the action of the acid. lu the hot summer months souring 
takes place with great rapidity, due to the high temperature being favorable to 
rapid multiplication of the germs. With this high temperature, and returning 
to Soxhlet's experiment, one is more convinced of the care necessary' to extend 
the keeping quality of milk by preventing contamination with dirt. In the 
ripening of cream we are dependent upon the action of this class of bacteria, 
and when care as to cleanliness has been exercised the flavor of butter is 
enhanced by what we may term the exclusive action of the lactic acid ferment. 
The name of fiaccillus acidilactici is given to the common species, although it 
has been found to assume many varieties. The life of those manufacturers of 
acid and ripeness of milk and cream ceases to exist when a certain degree of 
acid has been reached, 0*8 of 1 per cent, proving fatal. Cream at this stage 
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we find by experience to possess the maximum degree of ripeness for churning, 
and to the production of long keeping and superior flavored butler. The 
degree of safety may be regarded as 0*7 of 1 per cent., and beyond 0*8 of 1 
per cent, of acid, milk, and cream, will exhibit a liquefying tendency, becoming 
increased as time extends, and acquiring an unpleasant smell and taste ; but 
this is the work of other bacteria which develop after the death of the lactic 
acid ferment. The necessity of churning cream prior to the action of injurious 
ferments which must be at work when the product is kept for an extended 
period will at once be seen. In factories where large bodies of cream are 
received the alkaline test, as described in the cheese paper, may be profitably 
adopted. An example of a class which thrive in a strong acid media is the 
butyric bacilli. They impart to milk or cream a strong bitter flavor readily 
observed in rancid butter. By the above it will be observed that the lactic acid 
ferments, although useful, are the forerunners of other bacteria of a harmful 
nature 

Butter .—In butter-making with well-ripened cream a more perfect separa¬ 
tion of the caseous matter is obtained in the churn through the action of the 
acid liberating the casein from the fat. Less washing of the butter grains is 
necessary to furnish perfect removal of this bacterial food, and consequently the 
flavor of the butter is not endangered. Where buttermilk is left in the butter 
the duration of the superior flavor will be short, as the butyric ferments will 
multiply and rapidly cause rancidity by the formation of butyric acid. Ripen¬ 
ing of cream may be defined as a bacteriological and chemical change whereby 
desirable ferments of the lactic acid group utilise milk sugar as a food, 
returning lactic acid to exert a souring and thickening influence over the 
cream. 

Cheese making .—In cheese-making success is dependent upon bacteriological 
and chemical changes. With injurious germs in the milk rapid growth will 
ensue, owing to the favorable temperature during the process of scalding. 
Many cheese faults are attributed to bacteria. For example, sponginess, 
brought about by a species of bacteria found in bad water and in filthy soil. 
Where these conditions exist around dairies the udders of cows cannot escape 
contamination with dirt having those bacteria, and with careless milkers and 
dirty surroundings worr) to the cheese-maker will continue. In cheese-ripening 
we owe to bacteria the changes from a uew r indigestible curd to a mellow 
digestible food. In ripening rooms suitable temperature is necessary to the 
ferments ; when too low in the winter months bitterness in cheese is often the 
result: when too high in summer, with uninsulated rooms, rapid ripening takes 
place, which requires skill in judging the period for disposal of cheese. 

Pasteurisation. 

Pasteurisation is a process of heating employed to extend the keeping 
quality* of milk by killing and retarding genn life. Pasteurisation is frequently 
confounded with sterilisation, which claims complete destruction of bacteria by 
the action of high temperatures. In some cases temperature is demanded far 
beyond the boiling point before the vitality of spores is destroyed. Some 
species can endure a temperature above 300° K., combined with a high pressure 
of steam, and others can lie in the resting stage at a temperature much below 
freezing point. Spore-forming bacteria as the bacillus of tetanus or lockjaw, 
and the bacillus subtalis (hay bacillus) and other resistible forms associated 
with fermentative foods as silage, brewers grains, &c.. are frequently found in 
milk. The majority of pathogenic or disease causing germs are of the common 
ncm-spore-making class, and accordingly offer little resistance to heat, which 
enables their vitality to be destroyed at temperatures without having an 
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injurious effect upon milk. Pasteurisation frees milk from the germs of con¬ 
sumption, the tubercle bacilli being unable to withstand a temperature of 
185° F. for one minute. This temperature may be reckoned as the maximum 
degree of pasteurisation. No injurious influence is conveyed to the milk solids 
by this system, and although a temperature of 165° F. coagulates the albumen, 
the small percentage of 0*25 is very trifling. The albuminoid flesh-forming 
constituent of importance is casein, which averages 3*5 per cent., and this sub¬ 
stance fortunately escapes any perceptible injury. The benefits upon the 
globules of fat is to decrease their grouping influence, and thus render the most 
valuable solid in a more easily digestible form. This important ingrouping of 
fat globules is characteristically brought out in pasteurised cream owing to the 
high percentage of fat. In New f York city the mortality amongst children, 
principally due to intestinal complaints, has considerably decreased following 
the introduction of a system of pasteurisation. When milk is treated above 
the boiling point for thirty minutes it is termed sterilised; but sterilisation has 
a detrimental effect upon the milk solids, decomposing the sugar, coagulating 
the albumen, partially decomposing the casein and rendering insoluble the lime 
salts. Sterilisation and pasteurisation can be done upon the intermittent 
process, as lowering and raising the temperatures afford the ferments an 
opportunity of developing, followed by death at their weakest moments. When 
pasteurised milk or cream is immediately refrigerated over a large surface, the 
thin layer becomes exposed to the low temperature of the refrigerator or cooler, 
throws off bacterial gases and odors, the oxygen of the air has a full command 
of the film, oxidises and burns into harmless compounds otherwise injurious sub¬ 
stances. Not only are these benefits derived, but spore-making and highly resist¬ 
ible bacteria when present in the milk receive a check upon their further 
reproduction. In the hottest summer months pasteurised milk will keep thirty 
hours longer than ordinary milk with a temperature of 60 r ‘ F. after refrigeration. 
With pasteurised cream for butter-making it is necessary to ripen by means of 
a culture or starter. Why this should be necessary is because the lactic acid 
germs arc killed and arrested, ami ripeness would be interfered with by the 
growth of unwelcome forms escaping the pasteurising temperature. A starter 
can be prepared by taking buttermilk from a churning where butter of a high 
standard of aroma and keeping quality is made. Put a portion of fresh butter¬ 
milk into a few gallons of pasteurised skim milk at a temperature of 60° F.,and 
allow to thoroughly ripen. Varying quantities of the starter are added to sweet 
cream to bring about ripeness in a given time. The bacteria in this buttermilk 
will predominate in the uninvaded cream, and produce its superior flavor after¬ 
wards to be found in the manufactured butter. Discoloration in cheese may he 
overcome by ripening the milk by means of a starter, and many injurious flavors 
arc removed by the process. 

Preservatives .—Many chemical substances are put into dairy produce to 
exert a preserving property, the most commonly used are bicarbonate of soda, 
boracic acid, salicylic acid, quicklime, formaldehyde, hydrogen peroxide, and 
sometimes corrosive sublimate For the preservation of milk and butter all 
authorities unite in emphatically condemning the use of the above substances, 
especially those possessed of marked injurious properties. We know that sub¬ 
stances which are poisonous to living protoplasm are likewise to bacteria, but 
the experiments of Laxarus show that by the addition of borncic acid to milk 
curdling is not deferred, and its action against pathogenic germs proved of little 
consequence. Where suspicion is aroused as to the use of acid preservatives 
the alkaline test will be valuable at a means of detection. Many of the pre¬ 
servative powders sold under proprietary titles contain boracic or boric acid, 
salicylic acid or formalin as the active ingredients. Generally the class of 
substances sold are antiseptic in their action, but in some cases, as in formalin, 
death to bacterial life is produced. 
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When butter is well made and free from buttermilk preservatives are not 
essential to its keeping quality, but when used are injurious to the reputation 
of the purity of the butter. 

Butter Factories —The insanitary condition of butter factories is very often 
a source of trouble in the manufacture of first-class produce. The factory ought 
to have an elevated position for perfect drainage, and be provided with a supply 
of pure water. Thorough ventilation and free access of light is essential to 
purity of air and sweetness of utensils. Strong light, with its antiseptic 
properties, retarding the growth of bacteria, should have admittance into butter 
and cheese-making rooms. Drains ought to be trapped on outside and receive 
regular scalding with boiling water, followed by the treatment of an antiseptic 
or disinfectant. It is preferable to have floors of concrete or stone slabs with 
a fall of at least 3in. in every 6yds. In cheese-making rooms it is possible to 
lower the temperature in summer by insulated walls and providing for free 
circulation of air. 

Dairy Calculations. 

To the factory manager, dairy farmer, and cheesemaker a slight knowledge 
of dairy calculations isjiecessary, and the following will be found of value :— 

If a herd of twenty dairy shorthorn < ows give a yearly average of (iOOgalls. of milk each 
with 3*8 per cent, butter fat and a herd of twenty Jersey cows give an average of l60galls. 
with 4*2 percent, butter fat, from which herd would you expect to obtain the moat butter, 
and quantity of milk in each case would he required to make lib. of butter. 

1st. Deduct £ per cent, butter fat for loss in separation and butter-making. Vure butter 
contains about 86 per cent. fat. Then if 86lbs fat give lOOlbs. butter, what will 3*551bs. 
fat give r 

86 : 3*55 :: ioo: * 

it = 4*13 approx. 

100 : 12,000galls. :: 4*13 : Tr 
100 : 123,84011)8. :: 4*13 J * 
nr « 5,114*59201bs. of butter. 

2nd.— 86 : 3*0/5 " 100 \ * 

nr = 4*59 approx, 
then 100 ; 9,000;: 4*59 2 * 

* = 4,283* I92lbs. of butter. 

Difference in favor of first herd =s861*4lbs. 

To find the quantity of milk required to make lib. of butter. If 12,000galls. 
produce 5,114lbs. of butter, how much milk is required to make lib. of butter? 
ist- 5 ii 4 : i:: 12000: * 

nr ss 2*3galls. 

2nd— 4281 2 1 2 2 9000 : * 

nr = 2 1 galls. 

Butter Fat Test —The Babcock test is recognised as the most valuable 
means employed in factories for ascertaining the percentage of fat in milk. A 
well-shaken sample of milk is taken, and by means of a glass pipette 17*5 C.O 
are delivered into the test bottles, 17*5 0.0 of sulphuric acid of specific gravity 
1*832 is measured and added to the milk; the test bottles are shaken with a 
rotary motion, in order to effect a thorough mixing. The action of the acid is 
to hold the casein of the milk in solution, and if too weak there will he a 
mixture of the fat and casein, resulting in an incorrect reading ; if too strong, 
the acid will cause an accumulation of matter beneath the fat by its action upon 
the milk sugar. The bottles are now put into the machine, having an inch or 
two of water at the bottom, temperature not under 160° F. Machine is worked 
for five minutes at a speed recommended by the makers, varying from 600 to 
1*000 revolutions per minute. Bottles are now filled up to the neck with hot 
water, 160° F , worked for two minutes, more hot water is added in order to 
afibrd a wading of the fat, and the machine is turned for one minute. By means 
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of a preservative milk can be corked in bottles for a number of days, until 
convenient to test, and the result will not be affected as long as the milk remains 
in solution. 

Rmnet Test. —Good rennet should have a strength of 1 to 8,000, *.<?., one 
part will coagulate 8,000 times its volume in sixty minutes. Supposing 
OCgalls. of milk are coagulated in sixty minutes with 36 C.O. of rennet, tempe¬ 
rature 95° F.,the strength is ascertained by multiplying the number of gallons 
by 4£., «.<?., the number of litres in a gallon and the product by 40,000. This 
is divided by the number of minutes in coagulation multiplied by the number 
of C.C. of rennet. 

Example:— 

96 x 4£ X 40,000 


36 x 60 


= 8,000 


60 minutes. 


By substituting the number of minutes in the above formula by 8,000 we 
can ascertain the quantity of rennet required to coagulate a given quantity of 
milk in a given time 

96 X 41 X 40,000 „ „ „ 

-~S> X-8,o 4 = 30 °- c - 

To calculate the time of coagulation substitute the number of minutes by the 
number of C\(V«. 

96 x 44 x 40,000 
36 x 8,000 

Given dOgalls. of milk at a temperature of 80'' F. If lOgalls. are taken out 
what temperature must this be heated to in order to bring the whole body of 
milk up to 84' ? 

Multiply the number of gallons by the difference in temperature, divide by 
the number of gallons taken out, and add the answer to the first temperature. 
Thus: — 

50 x 4 

-f- 80 = 100° F. 

How many gallons at 120^ F. is required to heat up 50galls. from 80" to 
85° F. ? 

60 x 5 *260 „ 

120 - 80 = 40 = 6 * 8“ Uona 

If oOgalls. of milk is removed from lOOgalls. at 90 n F., what temperature 
must it be reduced to in order to bring the bulk of milk to 85' F. ? 

- 00 ft * 3 = io - 86 = ;,r f. 


CURCULIO BEETLE. 

J. D., c/o Co-ovkkative Stokrs —The insects forwarded are curculio beetles. They are 
nocturnal feeders, and may be trapped by going out at night without a light and noiselessly 
placing a sheet or paper beneath the tree, then give it a sharp tap, and the beetles voluntarily 
loosen their hold to the limbs or leaves and drop to the ground ou to the sheet. They can 
then be destroyed by boiling water. A better method is to get some Paris green and dust it 
over the tree lightly, taking care to touch beneath the foliage, or it may be used loz. in 4galls. 
of water as a ►pray if £lb. of fresh lime is slaked and added to prevent injury to the foliage. 


Dressing for Shkrfskins. —Take 7lbs. arsenic, filhs. washing soda, lOgalls. 
water; boil till arsenic is all dissolved. For use, take half a pint of this 
solution and mix with Bpts. water. Apply with a brush. Stretch the skin as 
squarely as possible, and dry in the shea. 
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FIGHTING INSECT PESTS AND FUNGUS 
DISEASES. 

Notwithstanding all that has been printed and all that has been spoken by 
specialists upon those subjects there is still a lamentable absence of knowledge 
amongst gardeners and fruitgrowers concerning the insects and fungi which 
may seriously endanger their chances of securing marketable crops. There are 
a few persons amongst them who have learned a good deal upon these subjects, 
but there are many who apparently cannot distinguish between a parasitic 
fungus and a predaceous insect, and not a few seem to be* convinced that every 
moth they find is a codlin moth however greatly it may differ from that insect. 
It i* of no use to tell them that the caterpillars of the codlin moth attack only 
fresh pears, apples, quinces, and (very seldom) apricots, poaches, and plums— 
they declare that they have found the codlin moth by thousands amongst potatoes, 
tomatoes, dried fruits, and even on cabbages and stringybark trees. Of course 
better informed people know that the potato moth is quite distinct from the 
codlin moth, and that the moth attacking dried fruits is again distinct from 
either. 

It is very desirable that every person engaged in horticulture should be able 
to distinguish between beneficial and injurious insects, and, again, to know the 
difference between the two classes of injurious insects and the two divisions into 
which the parasitic fungi have been divided. 

Of course, the beneficial insects are those which are “carnivorous,” or insect - 
eating, and it often happens that these are tar more voracious in their larval or 
“ grub ” stage of existence than when fully matured. Thus the grubs of 
several so-called “ ladybirds ” are perfect “ ghouls ” in respect to aphides, 
whilst others attack scale insects. The syrph flies, or “ hoverers,” and several 
others affix eggs on the bodies of caterpillars, scale insects, &t\, and the larvjp 
from those eggs enter the bodies of their victims, so that millions are thus 
destroyed. A knowledge of these beneficial insects would cause a sensation of 
pleasure to fill the breast of the well-informed horticulturist when he sees them 
in numbers about his plants and trees, but the same insect may raise a scare in 
the mind of another who is unable to distinguish friends from foes. 

But it is equally important to be able to classify both the injurious insects 
and the parasitic fungi because the poison that would destroy the gnawing 
insect would have no effect upon the insect which sucks out the vital juices of 
the plant. Again, in the treatment of fungus parasites there are some which 
live only upon the outer surface of the plants whilst others live within the 
^issues of leaves and fruit, and each class requires a different treatment. 

The insects which eat the substance of the leaves or the pulp of fruit can he 
poisoned by applications of Paris green, London purple, hellebore, arsenite of 
lime, &c„ to the surface of the leaves or fruits liable to be attacked. Of these 
poisons the arsenite of lime appears to be the cheapest, the most easily applied, 
and quite as effective as any. .Formulae for preparation and instructions for 
application of insecticides and fungicides can be procured at the office of the 
Agricultural Bureau or will be posted to any address if stamp for postage is 
enclosed with application. 

Insects which suck out the sap of plants such as plant lice (aphides), bugs 
such as the “ soldier bug ” (Myctis symbolica), and the various scale insects 
may best be .dealt with by using a spray of resin wash, or tobacco and soap 
decoction, or kerosene emulsion, each of which is more or less effective 
according to the way in which applied, or they may be killed by fumigating 
with hydrocyanic acid gas. 

Fungi which live within the tissues of leaves and fruit can only l>e prevented 
by Winter sprays of extra strong Bordeaux mixture or with some other chemical 
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when the trees are about to start fresh growth ; but the further spread of such 
fungi may be stopped by spraying much weaker mixtures, which will not injure 
the foliage if applied at a proper temperature and at the right time. Fungi 
like the oidium of the vine, which live cm the surface of the leaves, can be 
destroyed by means of sulphur fumes. 

It is easy to decide which class of insecticide should be used. If the leaves 
or fruits of any plant or tree are gnawed or perforated, use Paris green or other 
insoluble arsenites. It is very important to recognise that the poison must be 
insoluble in water. Thus, if arsenic is dissolved with soda and water, and 
applied to plants, it will kill them ; but if a good quantity of freshlv-made lime 
is mixed with the soda and arsenic solution the arsenic combines with the lime, 
and then the arsenic does not dissolve with the water, so that when applied to 
trees it docs not injure them ; but when eaten along with the leaves or fruit by 
the insects the arsenic is again separated by the acids of their digestive organs, 
and causes them to die. The same remarks apply to Paris green, and London 
purple combinations of arsenic with copper, kc 

Hut the insects which live by suction—which drive their beak or rostrum 
into the substance of the leaves or fruit, just as the mosquito or the flea drive 
their beaks or sucking tubes into the flesh of animals—and abstract the blood 
or the vital juices cannot be killed by poisons spread upon the surface. They must 
be attacked with some sticky or oily substance that will close up their breathing 
organs, such as resin wash, or kerosene emulsion, or with something that will 
suffocate, or burn, or otherwise get rid of them. It is of no use whatever to try 
poisons on this class of insects; but some of the other class may be destroyed 
by the same remedies that will kill the aphides, bugs, kc. The necessity is placed 
upou the horticulturist to fc * fit the remedy to the disease,*’ and he can only do 
this when he has made himself competent by careful observation to decide 
whether he lms to deal with a gnawing insect or a sucking insect, or with either 
a surface-living or a substance-infecting parasitic fungus. 


FRUIT FLIES. 

By Ola n>K Fuller, F.K.S., Department of Agriculture, 
Cape of Goon Hope. 

In the July number of this journal icference was made to the two species 
of fruit flies or fruit maggot flies—as our more learned friends have it—that 
are attracting the attention of Australian orehardists, particularly those of 
New South Wales and Western Australia. The consideration of these insects 
involves several interesting questions, and I trust I may be pardoned for draw¬ 
ing attention to them in so purely a practical publication as this. The first 
relates to possibility of a life zone or limit to the geographical distribution of 
the Queensland species (Tephritis Trvoni). It is of course difficult, on account 
of the more or less general uniformity of the climate, to draw any hard and fast 
lines defining the limits to the distribution of insects, particularly imported 
species, in the island continent, and this difficulty is enhanced by our still 
meagre knowledge of the distribution of native forms. I would, therefore, in 
refering to these matters, like to make a plea for a systematic demarcation by 
some local student, whose knowledge of the flora and higher fauna is such as 
to render him competent, of such limits as may now be known, so that as time 
goes on and our knowledge increases the work may be added to and rendered 
more and more valuable. 

The practical worth of such a knowledge of life zones has been discussed 
ably by Dr. C. Hart Merriam in the 1894 Year Book of the U.S.A. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture as follows :—" When the boundaries of the life zones and 
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areas are accurately mapped, the agriculturist need only ascertain the faunal 
area to which a particular crop or garden plant of limited range belongs in 
order to know beforehand just when it may be intioduced with every prospect 
of success, soil and other modifying influences being suitable, and in the case 
of weeds and beneficial and injurious mammals, birds, and insects, he would 
know what kinds were to be looked for in his neighborhood, and could prepare 
in advance for noxious kinds that from time to time suddenly extend their 
range. ... In short, a knowledge of the natural life areas and of their 
distinctive species and crops would enable fruitgrowers and farmers to select 
the products best adapted to tbeir localities, would help them in their battle 
with harmful species, and would put an end to the present indiscriminate 
experimentation. ’ * 

The Queensland Fruit Fly. 

To return, it does not necessarily follow because many of the fruits upon 
which this Tephritis feeds are cultivated in all the colonics that the insect will 
also be able to flourish as a persistent pest in all such places. This has already 
been amply demonstrated in other countries, and it is quite reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that the same circumstances would apply to Australasia. 

It was not until the New South Wales law’s regulating the importation of 
fruit suddenly came into force that we heard much of the Queensland fruit fly 
in the neighborhood of Sydney, and now it is understood that one of the chief 
reasons for the stringent enforcement of the Act, especially as regards maggot- 
infested bananas, is “ to protect the orchards south of Sjdney from infestation/* 
However, to my knowledge Try on’s Tephritis and another fruit fly have occurred 
in ihe vicinity of Sydney, though not as serious pests, for the past six years, 
and whilst I do not attempt to account for its not being so destructive there as 
it is further north, still there are others that do ; in fact, one well-known and 
observant orchardist recently wrote :—“ I have no fear that the Queensland 
fruit fly will become acclimatised in the county of Cumberland. It is a tropical 
production, and as our last two seasons have been tropical in place of semi- 
tropicai they have been favorable to its invasion. I have it on good authority 
that the fly appeared here twenty years ago. and, given our usual season, l 
believe it will disappear again. So far as I can trace, it came down the coast, 
and not by vessel.” Whether this observer is right or wrong time alone will 
show. It is interesting to note, however, that this view is supported by the 
example set us in the spread of Ceratitis capitata between Spain and Italy along 
the southern shores of France, which country it docs not penetrate northwards 
to any extent. And further, as regards Tephritis Tryoni, we have undoubted 
evidence of its occurrence in Queensland for upwards of fifty years, and also 
the report of its occurrence in the Tw r eed and Richmond River districts for the 
past twenty years, to support the contention he puts forth. A knowledge of 
these circumstances leads us to the conclusion that we have here a subject well 
worth attention; and though we know that it is not “just now ” that the more 
southern parts of New South. Wales, South Australia, and Victoria are being 
threatened—for this importation of bananas has been going on for years un¬ 
checked—we must not come absolutely to the conclusion indicated by the 
gentleman whose words are quoted above, nor must we depreciate the excellent 
measures taken to prevent the further introduction of the pest. 

The West Australian Fruit Fly. 

That South Australia has little to fear of the introduction of Ceratitis capitata 
from West Australia direct I quite agree ; but that the pest is just as likely to 
be introduced into the colony by the same means and from the same source as 
it has been into West Australia and, I understand, New South Wales, there is 
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but little doubt, unless, of course, the measures now in force tor the protection 
of the orchardist from the threatened invasions are sufficient to meet this case 
also. 

The distribution of this pest is now very extensive, and as it flourishes in 
many parts of the sub-tiopieal and pet haps tropical portions of the globe, there 
is little doubt that, whilst there is a possibility of the Queensland species not 
proving so troublesome in some fruit regions as in others, there is every chance 
that this other insect will thrive throughout the continent and parts of New 
Zealand, and perhaps even Tasmania. In the admirable paper quoted from 
above, the author remarks that—“The general trend of accidental importations 
seems to have been westward, and it is doubtless a fact that certain of our now 
cosmopolitan forms were originally Asiatic, and have travelled westward 
through Europe, to and across America, and thence to Hawaii, New Zealand, and 
Australia. The existence of such a law is borne out by the study of plants as 
well. . . . This general trend from east to west has always been in the 

direction of the newer civilisation—from the older civilisation to the newer. 
That this in itself is significant cannot be doubted, and in case of the insect 
and plant enemies of agriculture, the facts surrounding this condition are 
almost in themselves sufficient to account for this directive movement. 1 ' 

It is interesting to apply Dr. Howard's remarks to the spread of Ceratitis 
capitata. Though we cannot begin with a great degree of certainty, still if 
we take the East Indies for a starting point—and it was from there the species 
was first described—curiously enough we find it spread in those regions suitable 
to its propagation along the track of maritime commerce between the east of 
Asia and Europe. Thus we reach the Mediterranean, via Mauritius, the Cape 
of Good Hope, and Cape Verde Islands, proceeding thence across the Atlantic, 
through the Azores to the Bermudas. Here the westward trend of the species 
ends, for, so far as is at present known, it has not succeeded in crossing the 
thousand odd miles of ocean that separate those islands from a further west¬ 
ward and suitable habitat in Florida. As it is only within recent years that it 
has gained a footing in Australia at two points—the most eastward and the 
most westward seaports—one would naturally incline to the belief that the 
insect being of East Indian origin came tlience to Australia. However, 
whilst it may extend into the tropical zone it may nut he equatorial, and further, 
from what one knows of the trade connections between those i>lands and Aus¬ 
tralia, it does not appear a very easy matter for the pest to have originated from 
this source, particularly in Western Australia. The introduction of the insect 
since the adoption of the cold storage for fruit between Europe and Australia 
persuades one to accept the opinion that it was brought from there in some of 
the very large consignments of citrus fiuits, which are carried to us very quickly 
and often at a low temperature. We may with good reason infer that any 
insects with which such fruit might be infested would reach port under the 
most suitable conditions for their propagation, and fruits infested with the 
maggots of this fly would be partially decayed and therefore early’ discarded. 
1 his being the case one might be readily excused for asking, why has the pest 
not reached our orchards long ago? Speaking of such importations, however, 
l)r. Howard says :—“ The water frontage of a seaport city is not a favorable 
place for the establishment of a species which feeds on living vegetation. 
Frequently, even when it is a species well fitted for acclimatisation, it will have 
to fly or be carried for miles inland before it can find a place possible lor the 
establishment of the species. So it happens that while foreign insects are 
frequently found about the whavfs of our larger seaports during the summer 
months, almost none have succeeded in getting a foothold in the vicinity/' So 
if the neighborhood of Sydney should after all prove a suitable habitat for the 
Queensland speoies referred to before, then we have a good instance of Dr. 
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Howard’s contention, for even yet the orchards there are not regarded as suffer¬ 
ing severely from that fly, and the more inland and southern orchards are still 
said to be free, despite the continual introduction of the pest into Sydney, 
where often tons of discarded bananas were wont to lie upon the wharfs long 
after the fruit had been discharged from the vessel, not to mention that which 
found its way into the many fruit stalls of the city and suburbs. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR OCTOBER 

By George Quinn, Inspector of Fruit. 

If it has not been alreadj done, the ploughed surface of the orchard should 
be cultivated down to a finely pulverised condition at once to retain the 
moisture. 

Newly planted tiees, or any otheis that are misshapen, should be carefully 
examined, and unnecessary or misplaced shoots rubbed out or pinched back to 
shape the tree or form fruit spurs out of rampant shoots. 

The planting out of citrus trees can be safely performed yet, but if they 
have to be carried long distances a ball of unbroken soil should be retained 
around the roots. Always thoroughly water these trees when set out, and 
should the soil be dislodged from the roots cut the tops back if large, or if 
much tender sappy growth is present on the points pinch them out. 

Buds, if procurable, may be inserted into citrus trees now the sap is active. 

Passion fruit vines could be put out now. This fruit should be cultivated 
more than it is upon the Adelaide plains. 

Towards the end of the month, when the natural fck drop” has passed, the 
fruits may be thinned off if too abundant, upon apricot trees. 

The larvae of codlin moth that have hybemated during the winter will begin 
to emerge as rnoths, and deposit eggs upon the young fruits of apples aud 
pears If the old loose sheltering bark and bandages had been removed and 
burnt, as so often suggested in these notes, during the winter the numbers of 
moths would have been largely reduced. The young larva 1 should be com¬ 
bated now by spraying with either Paris green or arsenite of soda as soon as 
the blooms are fallen from the flowers, and while the calyx ends are yet un¬ 
closed. One ounce of Paris green and Jib. fresh lime in lOgalls. of water, or 
lib. arsenic 2lbs. washing soda dissolved in lgall. of boiling water, and used 
at the rate of 1 pint to 4()galls. of water in which dibs. of fresh lime has been 
slaked both proved good preventives last year in my tests at Marion. As the 
month closes bandages should again be placed upon the trunks, and regular 
weekly examinations be made of them to secure the early caterpillars as they 
leave the fruits. 

The peach trees should be closely watched for any outbreaks of peach 
aphides, and any such should be promptly suppressed, either by spraying with 
tobacco water or by enclosing the trees in a calico sheet and fumigating them 
with tobacco waste. 

Aphides on the oranges should also be treated similarly when much injury is 
anticipated. 


Mongrels.— -It has been proved over and again, during more than a hundred 
years, that the first cross between two distinctly pure breeds of poultry, horses, 
cattle, sheep, pigs, or other domesticated animals results frequently in the pro¬ 
duction of progeny distinctly superior to either parent; but the breeding of 
crossbreds with crossbreds results in mongrels which are quite inferior to 
parents and grandparents. Moral, stick to pure breeds and first crosses only. 
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NOTES ON VEGETABLE-GROWING FOR 
OCTOBER. 

By George Quinn. 

Make sowings of cucumbers, marrows, trombones, watermelons, sweetmelons, 
in fact, all the useful eneurbitaceao 

These do well when planted in soils rich in humus either made by decayed 
vegetable matter direct, or stable manure. 

' Dwarf and runner beans should be sown in drills, and covered with manure. 

All seeds sown now should be covered with a mulch of finely-pulverised 
manure, which not only retains moisture, but remains loose and permits the 
tender germinating growths to penetrate through to the surface uninjured. 
'Hie surface of the soil between all growing crops should be frequently stirred 
—not turned over—to retain moisture. 

Peas should be staked against rough winds. In shady positions small sowings 
made of lettuces, cresses, radishes, k c., to keep up a constant supply of salad 
plants. 

Shelter should be afforded for earlier-planted melons and tomato plants. 
Boughs of trees are very useful if obtainable. 

If cabbage or cauliflower plants are retained for seeds care should be taken 
to destroy useless specimens growing near by, which might possibly contami¬ 
nate the strain. A close muslin bag is a good protection during the blooming 
peiiod, as it keeps off most insects, but it must not be permitted to rest upon 
the flowers of the confined plant. 

Herbs should be cut now, and hung in bags for future use. 

If the month turns dry growing vegetables may require irrigating, as to be 
of good quality they must not receive a decided check in their growth at any 
time. 


THE VINEYARD 

NOTES AND HINTS FOR OCTOBER. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry .” 

By Arthur J. Perkins, Government Viticulturist. 

The Soil .—Scarifiers should be kept going to break up the crust formed on the 
surface and to destroy weeds. One scarifying is never sufficient; its effects 
should always be completed by a cross working, given as soon as possible after 
the first. This practice ensures a more complete destruction of the weeds and 
more perfect cultivation of the soil. 

Disbudding .—Vines should be disbudded before the useless shoots attain too 
great a development; usually all shoots growing from the stems or the roots 
can be suppressed with advantage, especially on trellised vines. October is the 
most suitable month for disbudding. During the course of this month grafts 
should be very carefully freed of the vigorous suckers that always tend to 
threaten the existence of the scions. Roots growing from the scions should at 
the same time be removed. 

Sulphuring .—During the course of this month, and more particularly in w r et 
districts, all vines should receive a first sulphuring. The sulphur should be 
evenly distributed all over the green parts of the plants by means of a specially- 
constructed bellows. Choose preferably a calm warm day for the purpose. 
Should the temperature continue Urw the sulphur remains inactive. Wet or 
threatening weather must always be avoided. 
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Night Grubs or Cut Worms —^These grubs, or rather caterpillars, promise to 
be exceptionally annoying this season, I am afraid. They are very destructive 
on young vines, whether planted in a nursery bed or in the open vineyard. 
Place around each vine about a tablespoonful of the following mixture :—Paris 
green, lb.; bran, 301bs.; treacle, albs.; water, 2galls. Dissolve the treacle 
in hot water and then add the Paris green, stirring thoroughly: then mix well 
with bran. The mixture should not be too wet, or else it forms a sort of crust, 
which dries up and remains untouched by the grubs. Avoid placing the mixture 
too close to the stem, or else there is some danger of seeing the plants injured. 
The grubs are rather fond of the sweet mixture, eat their full, and die. 

Late Frosts .—We are tending to leave late frosts behind us, and to enter 
upon the season of north winds. Nevertheless it is necessary to remember that 
it is only in 1891 that we were visited by an extremely acute frost towards tht? 
end of October, and that in consequence it is necessary that we should still be 
on our guard against such an occurrence. We should be prepared to produce, 
when required, a quantity of smoke sufficient to protect our vineyards whilst 
the frost lasts. 


WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS. 

Amyton. —The past month has boon warm, with dry northerly wind" and no rain. The 
crops have suffered severely, and unless we get a good min soon many paddocks will not he 
worth reaping, and all wPl he very light. 

Anoak Plains.— Rainfall for August. 11 Din. ; September, (Kid. Ruin is badly needed, as 
the heavy winds have affected the crops. Tape oats and eaily wheat coming into ear. 
Shearing commenced Stock looking well 

Anoaston.—S plendid season so far. AVo d clip exported to he heavy Orchards and vine¬ 
yards looking well. Spraying general throughout the district. 

Balaklava. —Since previous report we have had nice steady soaking rain, about 2v»0in., 
which has been followed bj warm growing weather. There are a few complaints of takeull. 

Calca. —The weather during month lias been warm and dry and more ram is badly needtd. 
Crops look healthy but backward, and unless a good fall of rain occurs soon the harvest will 
be hgh . Shearing is in full swing, the dip being very good and clean. Lambing has been 
good, but eagle hawks have mused considerable loss. Stock in good condition, and fat stock 
high in price. 

Inkf.uman —Beautiful soaking rains have fallen since previous report, causing much 
improvement in crops and feed. Haymaking will commence before end of Soptender, and 
yield should he good. The heads in many wheat ciops are exceptionally large, and with 
favoiable weather now a heavy return is expected. Feed abundant ; stock m good condition. 
Rainfall for month over 3in 

Johnsritro. —We have had some rather drying winds, which have checked the crops. The 
fields look healthy, but a good downpour would allay the anxiety whi'd» is felt at this critical 
time. Feed is plentiful and stock in splendid condition. 

Kavvntm.— Crops look veiy promising still. Feed is plentiful and stock fat. 

MiLLUENT.--With the exception of a few boisterous days the menth has been very favor¬ 
able, and crops of all kinds arc coming on splendidly, giving promise of an exceptional season. 
Feed is better than we have had for years, no frosts of any account having been experienced. 
There is a great demand for seed potatoes, with a short supply. 

Mount Bryan East.- Crops arejooking healthy. If we get rain this month a fair average 
crop will be reaped. The rainfall for September is small. Subsoil is still quite wet 

Mount Pleasant.— Rainfall for August, 2-35. Stock improving, fe«d very good, hut 
crops, especially the late sown, show the effects of too much wet. 

Murray Bridor.— The weather ha» been somewhat dry, but crops continue to look strong 
and fresh on soil of a good depth and well worked Early crops are in ear, and over the 
fences; late sown somewhat backwatd. Feed is abundant, stock in good condition, stores 
very scarce. Shearing has commenced , the clip promises to be fairly good. 

Myior.— The weather has been favorable for planting, and all have been busy parting in 
potatoes and onions. Crops are looking well * ‘ 

Naktawarua.— Crops look well, but wild mustard is prevalent in rnanv paddocks. Since 
last min drilled crops are improving faster than the unmanured. Stock in "splendid condition 
and feed Is plentiful. Farmers busy working the fallows, the late rains having caused the 
Tuhbish to grow, and it will be possible to clean the land better than for second years past. 
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Onbtbbb HitL —Rainfall light and weather very trying. Crops look well, but an inch of 
rain would do much good. Grass abundant and stock fat. 

PASXKvrLLB. —'The weather has been favorable, but half an inch of min would be very 
beneficial. The crops on the whole look very well, especially those that were drilled. 

Pine Forest. —The weather is setting in very warm and dry, and heavy winds have 
knocked the forward crops about a little ; some are up to the tops o ; the fences, and all are in 
ear and looking well. Shearing has started, and the clip promises to be good. Feed plentiful 
and stock in good condition. 

Pyap. —Crops look well, and haymaking will commence* very soon. Strong winds with but 
little rain experienced during month. 

Rbohili*.—R ainfall since previous report about 2$in. Crops growing fast, the early ones 
boinjj in flower. Black rust is showing in many paddocks Grass abundant; stock in good 
condition. Shearing is general and fallowing nearly finished. 

Saddlbwokth.—L ittle rain since pievious report; more would now he very welcome. 
Stock in splendid condition; grass better than for some years. Crop prospects very good; 
apricots fruiting well. Fallowing on account of a wet July is still unfinished. The wool clip 
will be much sounder this season Rainfall September, to 26th, l'36in 

Stanshury.—T he season is very favorable and the crops give promise of good returns. 
More rain would be beneficial. 

Stockport, —Crops are looking well ; feed is plentiful; stock in good condition. 

Stratuamiyn. —The month has been exceedingly dry, rainfall only about *12in. We 
have had very high wi ds, and on the 21 st we had hot winds, whi'h have done very serious 
damage to the crops and have dried off the grass. Unless we soon get some rain the eiops 
will bo very short and the yield small. Stock is in good condition. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE REPORT. 

A. W. Hand ford & Company reportSeptember 30th, 1H98. 

Rather a dry month experienced, the min fall being below average for September, but as 
the agricultural districts, except in a few patches, had a good subsoil soaking during the 
winter, crops in most places arc coming along fail 1 v well; but would be considerably benefited 
by a good rain within Ihe next week or two, which would go a long way to ensure at least a 
fair harvest in mo*>t directions, though in several extensive distrii ts unless moisture comes 
soon the fields can produce but a very meagre return. A fine season is being experienced in 
most of the outside pastoral country, and it is to be hoped that the generous legislation in the 
new Pastoral Amendment Bill will lead to extensive reoccupation of the runs that were 
abandoned during the recent severe drought, especially at this juncture when the vermin pest 
has been so much reduced by this cause. 

Business is very fair, both town and country, excepting in those districts that have missed 
the rains. 

During the month the breadstuff's market has been quite in a state of collapse, and although 
wheat is (id. to 7d. ]>er bushel easier than when we last reported, price must come lower, our 
market Wing still nominally 4d. to ml. above Melbourne rates, and sellers in that colony, on 
our borders, offering freely in this direction. Millers, however, are not operating, influenced 
doubtless by the reports of the record harvest that is being reaped in the northern hemi¬ 
sphere and the fact that an Australasian surplus - not heavy—is still available, whilst freights 
are high, and difficulties in obtaining shipment for the coining crop apparently feared. In the 
earlier districts haymaking is in full swing and a fair yield being cut. Millers’ offal lines 
are nominally unchanged, but the tone of market is weaker. Forage is decidedly easier, in 
sympathy with lower inteicolonial rates and the abundance of growing feed. 

Stocks of potatoes are exhausted, the market now being supplied by new' locals and a few r 
old season’s imported. The price being dear, whilst breadstuff's are declining, demand for the 
favorite tuber is much restricted. Onions also continue scarce and maintain extreme rates. 
Both these lines must remain high for several weeks, although the new crops are coming along 
nicely. 

Quantities of butter have steadily increased, but we must now' reckon that wo are in 
the flush of spring supplies, although some of the large factories will later on supplement 
their output when they ease down cheese-making. Price has very well maintained, and is 
not likely to come lower, as latest London cable advices report a substantial improvement 
there The lost two mail steamers from our shores have taken away 404 and 600 boxes 
respectively, and it is probable that October shipments will show steady increase. An excited 
market lias been experienced in eggs. Values early in the month dropped fully Id. lower than 
was expected, but did not remain at the low price as a smart reaction occurred Bakers have 
been busy putting down both eggs and butter for future requirements, whilst the export 
demand for the first named has been far in excess of the ability of our colony to supply. 
Cheese is coming forward in increasing quantities; price has therefore eased and may be 
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expected to fu’ther decline. Bacon, under the influence of slightly better supplies of pork, is 
somewhat more plentiful, and quoted Ad. lower. Hams are scarce, and must advance m price 
with the approach of summer trade. Honey has ruled very quiet, but stocks of old season's 
being light, no groat quantities aie offering. The now take is, however, beginning to come 
on the market and opening at low prices. Beeswax scarce. Almonds have steady sale without 
quotable alteration. 

Market Quotations of the Day. 

Wheat.—At Fort Adelaide, dull at 3s. per bushel of 601bs. 

Flour.—City brands, to £9 10s.; country, quoted £9 per ton of 2,000lbs. 

Bran.—fid.; pollard, 9d. per bushel of 201bs. 

Oats.—Local Algerian, Is. lOd.; stout white, 2s. Gd. to 2s. 9d.; imported, nominal, 
3s. 4d. to 3s. 6d. per bushel of 4 Oils. 

Barley. - Malting, 5s. to 5s. 6d.; feeding sorts, Is. led. to 2s. 2d. per bushel of 50lbs. 

Malt.—Local, 9s. to 9s. Gd. per bushel of 401bs. 

Chaff.—£2 10s. to £2 15s. per ton of 2.240lbs., dumped, f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes.—New local, £12 to £13 ; imported, old, £10 to £'2 per 2,240lbs. 

Onions.—£19 to £21 per 2,240lbs. 

Butter.— Creamery and factory punts, 8£d. to 9 .VI. ; dairy and collectors’ lines, 6$<l to 
7|d. per pound; bulk factory, 9d. to 9£d., chi led, f.o.b. 

Cheese. - S.A Factory, large to loaf. 8d. to 9<i. p»*i pound ; matured imported, 9Jd. to Ojd. 

Bacon.—Factory-cured sides, fid. to 8^d. ; farm lots, 7]d. to 7 jd. per pound. 

Hams.—S.A. factory, 7Jd. to lOd. per pound 

Eggs —Loose, 8jd. ; in casks, f.o.b, 9d. per dozen. 

Lard.—In bladders, Gd.; tins, 5d. per pound 

Honey. — 2^d. to 2£d. for best extracted,in 6 r, lb. tins; beeswax. Is. Id. per pound. 

Almonds.—Soft shells, 3£d.; kernels, 8£d. to 9d. per pound. 

Gum.—Best clear wattle, 2jd. per pound. 

Live poultry. - Prime roosters .s. to 2s. Gd. oa<h : good hens. Is. Gd. to Is. lid. , ducks, 
2s. 3d. to 2s. Gd., geese, 3s to 3s Gd.; turkeys, 5d to 7Ad per pound live weight for medium 
to prime table biuls. 


Locust Poisoning. —At Natal, Cape Colony, a most successful method of 
destroying locusts in their hopping stage has been adopted. The method is 
published by the Government, and is as follows :— In four gallons of boiling 
water dissolve lib. caustic soda (common washing soda), then stir in lib. 
arsenic, and be careful not to breathe in the fumes. Let the solution cool, and 
when about to use it, add four gallons more water and dissolve in this lOlbs. 
brown sugar. A still better preparation can be made by adding half a gallon 
of the first (strong') solution to five gallons of treacle. Maize stalks, grass, &c , 
are dipped into this mixture and scattered wherever the hoppers are congre¬ 
gated. They eat the poisoned food and die, and the hoppers eat their dead 
companions and also die. The poison can also be splashed with a whitewash 
brush upon everything for which the locusts have a liking. The odour of the 
treacle or sugar will attract the hoppers for a distance of one hundred yards. 
When it is remembered that the locusts do their greatest mischief whilst in the 
hopping, or wingless stage, the importance of destroying them at that period is 
at once apparent. 

“White Ants. n —These insects are not ants, and they do not eat living 
wood. The heart*wood of lining trees is not “ live wood,” and has ceased to 
grow. This wood is very often attacked by termites ; but only when they can 
get at it without having to eat through living wood to get at it. Tho “ cam¬ 
bium,” or “ white ” outer grow th on roots or stems of trees must have been broken 
through somehow before the termites attacked any growing tree. When 
digging trees out °f a nursery bed it is a common practice to cut the roots, and 
when such trees or vines are planted in “ white ant” infested land, the insects 
are very likely to attack the wounded roots, and work their way into the heart- 
wood of the stems or trunks. In such land it would be better to raise trees on 
the spot from stones or pitts and from pips, and then graft or bud the stocks 
without digging them up, 
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CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Monday, September 19. 

Present—Messrs. F. E. 11. W. KrichaufF (Chairman), S. Goode, W. C. Grasby, 
M. Ilolt&e, T. B. Robson, C. J. Valentine, and A. Molineux (Secretary). 

Soursops. 

Mr. Robson said he wished to correct report in previous issue re gas lime 
not destroying soursops. Where he applied the lime the weeds were destroyed, 
but it was not done thoroughly, and some bulbs escaped destruction and soon 
spread again. 

Agricultural College, 

Mr. Robson said he noticed in the prospectus of the Agricultural College 
that in connection with the examination for the college diploma 300 marks 
were allowed for viticultural subjects, and only 200 for general farming, which 
included dairying. Half the marks in the first-mentioned subjects were for 
the science and practice of wine-making, and lie thought it a mistake for this 
subject to he compulsory, as farmers could not be expected to go in for wine¬ 
making. 

Other members agreed with Mr. Robson’s remarks, but thought the matter 
one for the council of the Agricultural College to consider and not the Bureau. 

Spraying Calendar. 

Mr. Holtze called attention to the handy calendar of operations for treat¬ 
ment of insect and fungus pests issued by the New South Wales Agricultural 
Department, and thought the Bureau might draw up one for South Australia, 
and have them posted up in post offices and institutes. 

Extracts and Translations. 

The Chairman read the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronomical Papers: — 

236. tie Mill* of Feeding Cows with Linseed (hi. — With four rows in the middle of their period 
of lactation the experiment was made at Poppelsdorf during thirty-two days. During the first 
and last eight days the cows received lOlbs. of mangolds, 281 bs. of hav, 61 bs. of straw, 81bs. 
of malt germs, 4lbs. of barley meal, 8lbs. of linseed flour fiom which the oil Mas pressed. 
From the 9th to the 16th day each cow received lib. of linseed oil in addition, mixed every 
morning and evening with the water by means ot a hand centrifuge. The cows now lost 
appetite, left much of their mtion, and did not seem to be well. From the 17th to the 24th 
day no more oil w*aa given, but for ihc Bibs, of linseed flour Bibs, of crushed linseed were sub¬ 
stituted. This they reudtly consumed, and also their full rations. (I may here mention that 
flax seed contains 33 J per cent, of fats, linseed cake ID per cent., but only O'91 per cent, is in 
either cage digestible.) From the 9th to the 16th day considerably less milk was given, whhh 
subsequently increased in the last sixteen days. From three of the cows the fat in the milk 
increased in the smaller quantity of milk by 0*23 per cent, from the feeding with oil, which 
was lost again in the next eight day-, tnd in the last eight days, from the 25th to the 32nd, 
the cows gave the same quantity of tho same quality as in the first week. Neither the oil nor 
the crushed linseed were therefore of advantage, and the former interfered much with the 
digestion and general health. 

236. Cows Gro>e> Familiar With Their Surroundings and to other cows, whom they 
frequently lick. If they are removed their supply of milk generally decreases at least for soiue 
considerable time. Professor Haecker mentions specially that the well-known cow. 4 ‘ I)oru," 
gave only 1401bs. of but'or in the first year aftei l>eing sold, and only subsequently the >icldof 
butter from her increased to 4001ba. and 4501b*. a year. Two ether com b pined sc much after 
being separated that the quantity of mfik from the » decreased very much 
^ 237. How to Salt a* d km ke Meat is an article in the American Acker and Garten Ztittwg. 
The modus operandi therein advised is the following:—After cutting up the hog thiow the 
pieces into a cask with cold water for three or four hours, change the water once or twice until 
H is no more colored by blood; then hang to dry in a drying room for five or six hours. 
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Meanwhile mix well together 10 parts of salt, £ part of sugar, £ part of roughly ground 
coriander seeds and one-tenth part of purified pulverised saltpetre, Rub this well into the meat 
and prepare a brine in the proportion of seventeen quails of water, six quarts of salt, and a 
quarter pint of the pulverised saltpetre. This brine is boiled for about half an hour, while it 
is constantly stirred to prevent the burning of the saltpetre. Plaoe the meat with the skin 
downwaids until the cask is full, pour the cold brine on to it until filled up to two-thirds of 
its height, and place a weight of IfiOlbs. to 200lbs. on the cover to press the meat down into 
the cask. After two or three diys you may observe a yellow seura over the cover, which 
must be removed. After sixteen to twenty days take the meat out, plaoo it in another cask, 
this time with the skin upwards, and pour the pickle on it again. Smaller hams, bacon, 
and tongues do not require to remain more than ten to fourteen days in the pickle Hams will 
look a vermilion color, even the bones, and they are very juicy. The coriander prevents any 
fermentation. The smoking of hams, &c., deprives them of part of the water ; certain con¬ 
stituents of the smoke (empyreumatical oils and creosote) enter and increase the durability, but 
the smoke must be continuous and dry, not watery. The wood must therefore be quite dry, 
and it is better not to use any from pines or firs, which give a bad taste. The heat of the 
smoke should not exceed 54° F , or part of the fat w 11 exude and get a yellow color. 
Sausages made from liver require from one to t wo days, other sausages about eight days, 
bacon fourteen days, hams frequently three to four weeks. 

Another shorter way of curing is to rub a mixture <f thirty-two parts of ►alt and one part 
of saltpetre into the yet warm meat, to sprinkle as much bran over it as will cling, wrap it 
into a new spaper and smoke it as before. To keep hams in the warm months it is b**st to pack 
them into a box placed in a dry place and containing dry and sifted wood ashes. Butchers 
frequently use a quick way of smoking. They take fifty parts of raw~ wood vinegar, 100 
parts of water, and two and a half pails of juniper oil, into which they dip the meat for some 
seconds and hang it up to dry in a room hot enough to make the fat soft. After the drying 
they dip again three or four times an l always leave the moat to dry three days. They can 
also use a paint brush instead of dipping. 

238. ftwts, and Fungi confounded tnth them. Dr Franke’s paper read in Berlin, and latest 
investigations by others, are interesting. Professor Dr. Frankc said the leaf rust (Puccinia 
graminis), the striped rust (Puccinia straminis). and the oaten rust (Puccinia eoronata), are 
similar in appearance. They begin w r ith the spores in summer (Uredo), the winter spores 
follow (Puccinia). and lastly is the Aecidium foim, a produce of these latter, which, however, 
only appears oo another plant, not on cereals. Such host-plants are for the P. grapiinis, the 
Barberry (Berberis communis), and appearing thereon it is called Aecidium berberidw, for 
P. straminis, Anchusa officinalis, and other herbaceous plants, and for P. eoronata the buck¬ 
thorn (Rhamnus alaternus), and the blackberry-bearing alder (Alnus glutmosus). But Mr. 
Erickson distinguishes five or six species of rust, and is of opinion that the host-plants are 
not absolutely required. Erickson believes that the rust may appear through a morbid matter 
within the plant, for in the protoplasm of cereal ceils such has been found by him. This can 
become a thread of the mycelium of rust, and thus actually spring from the blood of the 
cereal. Professor Franke mentioned a number of parasites which art' frequently confounded 
with rust, and thinks that a top dressing with nitrate of soda favo s the growth of rust, while 
manuring with phosphoric acid is now known as checking the appearance of rus*. Five hun¬ 
dred and fifty sorts of wheat were sown (dose together in Silesia, when the several American 
and Indian sorts were aim st entirely destroyed, while many newly- bred sorts of wheat were 
almost free. The Ebbweizen was quite free; Squarehead m five cases attacked, in twelve 
others not. 

239. Manuring of Tomatoe*.~ Mr. W. Neild, F.K.H.S., road a paper on the experiments 
made at the Cheshire Agricultural and Horticultural School. In 1896 neither farmyard nor 
artificial manure whs applied until the roots had taken possession of the soil into wdiich they 
were planted, and thereafter each plant received Joz. fortnightly put on the surface and 
watered in. Where more than one kind of manure was used they were mixed in equal pro¬ 
portions. The following were tried f viz.:— 

No. 1. Nitrate of soda and muriate of potash. 

No. 2. Superphosphate of lime, muriate of p dash, sulphate of iron. 

No. 3. Sulphate of ammonia and muriate of potash. 

No. 4. Muriate of potash, sulphate of iron, and nitrate of soda 

No. 5. Sulphate of iron and muriate of potash. 

No. 6. Muriate of potash. 

No. 7. Sulphate of iron. 

No. 8. Nitrate of soda. 

No. 9. Sulphate of ammonia. 

No. 10. Superphosphate of lime. 

Noi. 2, 6, 6, 7, and 10 were quite a failure, indicating a deficiency of nitrogen. Nos. 8 
and 4 were fairly healthy, and produced a moderate crop. Nos 1, 8, and 9 were healthy, 
produced a full crop similar to plants supplied, with diluted liquid manure from stables and 
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shippeni. which in the end gave’the best results. Sulphate of ammonia alone produced better 
results than when combined with muriate of potash, which latter by itself proved a failure. 
In 1897 the application of manure was the same; only the Joz. was given weekly alter the 
first two. The following trials were made, viz. 

No. 1. Kainit. 

No. 2. Nitrate of potash. 

No. 3. Kainit and nitrate of soda. 

No. 4. Nitrate of potash and nitrate of soda. 

No. 6. Kainit, nitrate of soda, and sulphate of iron. 

No. 6. Nitrate of potash, nitrate of soda, and sulphate of iron. 

No. 7. Nitrate of potash, nitrate of soda, and superhosphate of lime. 

No. 8. Kainit, nitrate of soda, sulphate of iron, and superphosphate of lime. 

No. 9. Two parts kainit to one part nitrate of soda. 

No. 10. Two parts nitrate of potash to one part nitrate of soda. 

No. 11. Two parts nitrate of soda to one part kainit. 

No. 12. T*o parts of nitrate of sodA to one part nitrate of potash. 

No 13. One part each nitrate of potash and superphosphate of lime. 

No. 14. Kainit, superphosphate of lime, and nitrate of soda-equal 

No. 16. Nitrate of potash and sulphate of ammonia. 

No. 16. Muriate of potash. 

Of the manures of 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, and 8 equal parts were also taken. Where no manure was 
used and l, 2, and 16 wore a failuie and the ftowe s failed to set, which leads to the belief 
that the potassic manures are of little use for tomatoes. When a light dressing with nitrate of 
soda was given a marked improvement was obsei'vable in three or four days. Decidedly the 
best results were obtained from 12 and 13 and from liquid manure, although Nos. 11, 14, and 16 
were good and the others produced fair results. In America 7 per cent, of phosphoric acid, 19 
per cent, of potash, and 26 lbs. of nitrate of soda in top dressings were recommended—the 
potash for color and quality. Tomatoes grafted on stems of potatoes produced a good crop of 
fruit, but not equal in quality or size. 

240. Value oj Soot.— A. Mayer states that where mixed materials had been used for burning 
you may find 6 per cent, of nitrogen, in which per cent, ot ammonia is rontaiued. Where 
iurf had been burned he found 1 per cent, of nitrogen, of which 4*6 per cent, was ammonia. 
The rest of nitrogen, bo thinks, are IVridier basics, chiefly containing poisonous substances, 
which prevent injurious insects from attacking plants. Dr. Cameron gives an instance of the 
value of soot on wheat, which when dressed with it gave lObush. more than where not 
dressed with it, and oats 6bush more. An applicition of 66bush. of soot, mixed with 6bush, 
of common salt, pioduccd larger yields of cairots than 24 tons of farmyard manure with 
24hush, of bones. 

Jiggers. 

The Secretary referred to the peat known in South Africa as jiggers. It is a 
small flea (Pulex penetrans), which penetrates beneath the toenails, causing 
ulcers, and if not attended to the flesh decays, until the patient is crippled and 
unable to walk. In the Natal Agricultural Journal a writer refers to the 
horrible effects of this pest, and to the fact that it was gradually extending 
from Central to South Africa. The Secretary said he thought we should be 
on our guard against introducing this insect, as it attacked domestic animals as 
well as man, and would if it was introduced thrive in our climate. 

Conference at Mylor. 

The Hon. Secretary Mylor Branch wrote that the Second Conference of Hills 
Branches would be held at Mjlor on Tuesday, October *25. 

Codlin Moth. 

Mr. Gbasby said he thought the Bureau should take some action to bring 
under the notice of fruitgrowers the necessity for taking early action to remove 
old bandages, rough bark, &c.,irom apple and pear trees. He knew that in 
pany gardens they were left on right through the winter, the growers being 
ignorant of the fact that they were simply providing safe shelter for their 
enemies. It was no use waiting until the fruit was attacked and then trying to 
compel the growers to carry out the regulations. They must be educated 
beforehand to the necessity for the work. 
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The Secretary said he doubted whether a single grower of any standing 
had failed to receive instructions either in print or verbally on this matter, but 
the trouble was many simply would not take the trouble to do the work. 
Every notice sent out by the department advised the grower that he was legally 
bound to remove the bandages before July 31. 

After some discussion the following resolution, moved by Mr. Gras by, was 
carried :—“ That the attention of the Minister of Agriculture be respectfully 
directed to the need for giving information to fruitgrowers as to the necessity 
for immediate preventive action in respect to the codlin moth.” 

New Branches. 

The Chairman reported that the residents of Mcningio were desitous of 
forming a Branch of the Bureau in that locality. They had written to him for 
information on the matter. 

Mr. H. Brown, of Mannum, wrote that the residents desired to re-organise 
the Branch, which had been defunct for several years. The following gentlemen 
were willing to act as members should the Central Bureau approve of the 
request, viz.:—Messrs. J. G. Preiss, 0. A E. Faehrmann. Ii. L. Herbert, 
C. G. Pfeiffer, J. A. Schulze, J. E. Schutze, Dr. E. Minchin, E. Hauesler, 
S. HaueRler, B. Baseby, J. S. Nickels, J. Hooper, G. Longer, Henry Brown, 
and J. W. Walker. Request approved. 

New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches :—Carrieton, Mr. F. Vater; Port Broughton, Mr. A. H. Dolling ; 
Brinkworth, Mr H. Bastian; Orroroo, Mr. H. Roberts; Woolundunga, Mr. 
N. J. S. Rogers; Cradock, Messrs. B. Garnett and J. H. Iredell; Hartley, 
Mr. J. Jaenseh; Willunga, Messrs. J. Kernick, G. R. Ewens, and Joseph 
Valentine; Port Elliot, Mr. J. McLeod; Kapunda, Mr. W. M. Shannon; 
Maitland, Mr. S. B. Moody; Arthurton, Mr. C. L. Palm; Caltowie, Messrs. 
A. Kerr, M. Hill, and A. MeCallum; Renmark, Mr. Bostock; Riverton, 
Mr. W. Hannaford; Balaklava, Messrs. W. Smith and A. W. Robinson. 

Reports by Branches. 

The Secretary reported receipt, since previous meeting, of eighty-six reports 
of Branch meetings. 


REPORTS BY BRANCHES. 

Stockport, August 27. 

Present—Mcssis. T. Mcgaw (Chairman), D. G. Stribling, C. W. Smith, F. 
Watts, S. Rodgers, J. Smith, G. Burdon, C. F. Jorgensen, and J. Murray (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Agricultural Shows —Mr. J. Smith thought some arrangement should 
be made to allow visitors at shows to taste the exhibits of butter and cheese, so 
that they might learn where one fails and another succeeds, and that the suc¬ 
cessful competitors should supply information as to making. This would also 
apply to crops, such as cereals, vegetables, &c. The manures used, and how 
used, should he given. This would make the show an education to the visitors. 
Members thought it would be a good plan for the Show Committee to print 
items of information in this direction supplied by the prize-takers. With stock 
the pedigrees, mode of feeding, &c„ should be given with all exhibits. It was 
decided to suggest that the Central Bureau take this matter up. [At some 
large agricultural shows in England the prize cheese, butter, bacon, &c., is 
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made up into small packages and sold to visitors who wish to “ taste and try.” 
At many shows in Australia a few of the visitors steal small samples of dairy 
produce, fruit, &cc.— Gen. Sec.] 

Unprofitable Farming. —Mr. J. Smith read a paper on this subject, 
telling the members in a humorous way the methods they should adopt to make 
farming unprofitable, the whole being summed up in the word “ Neglect ” 


Mundoora, August 26. 

Present—Messrs. J. Blake (Chairman), 11. Harris, W. Aitchison, J. J. 
Vanstone, N. J. Francis, W. D. Tonkin, A. McDonald, W. Atkinson, D. Smith, 
T. Watt, and A. E. Gardiner (Hon. Sec.). 

Soubsops. —Mr. Harris said there was a small patch of this weed in one of 
his paddocks near where an old flower garden had been, and he was of opinion 
that it had been introduced as a garden plant. He had managed to keep the 
patch from increasing in size by frequently digging it over, and carefully re¬ 
moving all the bulbs he could find. He intended also to cover the patch well 
with straw and burn it. Mr. Vanstone said he also had a patch of this weed 
in an old garden. By the means adopted by Mr. Harris the weed could be got 
rid of. 

Fertiusers. —Members report that the crops put in with the seed and fer¬ 
tiliser drill were already showing to great advantage over the un manured. 

Experiments. —Two members report that Carleton pea received from 
Central Bureau appeared to be too slow a grower for this district. 


Dowlingville, August 26. 

Present—Messrs. K. A. Montgomery (Chairman), T. lllman, J. Phelps, 
W. T. Holland, R. Willing, T. Kenny, G. Mason, F. Roberts, J. L. Broad bent 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Soubsops. —Members reported that this weed did not exist to any extent in 
this district. [Members should make an effort to have it destroyed while they 
have a chance of doing it at little trouble. If allowed to spread it will be a 
source of endless trouble and expense.— Gen. Sec.]. 

Discussion. —Some discussion took place on paper read at previous meeting 
on machinery, also on home made commercial fertilisers. 


Qawler River, August 26. 

Present—Messrs. T. P. Parker (in chair), A. Bray, 11. Badcock, J. Hillier, 
1). Humphries, J. S. McLean, F. Itoediger, J. Bushbridge, H. Itoedigcr (Hon. 
Sec.), and three visitors. 

Soubsops —Several members reported that this weed was introduced into 
the district forty-five years or more ago, they believed as a flower. It had since 
spread very much, and the only satisfactory way of keeping it in check is to 
continually work the land to prevent the plants from flowering or developing 
their leaves properly. Where this is done good crops can be grown, but it is 
important that the wheat should get a good start of the weed. The soursops 
should be scarified up and then the wheat sown at once. The Hon. Secretary 
said he had been told by several that they had got rid of small patches of this 
weed by covering them up with old bags and straw or manure, and so suffoca¬ 
ting them. Mr. F. Roediger said he had destroyed it by a good dressing of 
salt, but this rendered the land useless for two or throe years. 
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Curing Hams. —Mr. McLean said when curing hams he cut off the knuckle 
joint, cleaned out the marrow from the bone, filling up with saltpetre and salt. 
He had none go bad since adopting this plan. 

Summer Fodders. —The Hon. Secretary said he sowed Kaffir corn last 
season, and though very lit tie came up it lived through the drought, and with 
the first rain grew very quickly. It stood better than anything else he sowed, 
and, being more leafy and juicy than amber cane, was worth trying again. He 
had grown the Jersey tree kale and found it most useful from March to May, 
when other feed is scarce. About a fortnight after the first rains it produces a 
large quantity of feed, and if planted on well prepared and manurea ground is 
a splendid drought resister. To have a continuance of feed during summer he 
would advise sowing maize, amber cane, or Kaffir corn, Jersey tree kale, and 
pie melons. These would be ready for feeding in the order named. Where 
the land can be irrigated lucern should be sown. Mr. McLean said he found 
the stalks of maize and amber cane chaffed made good feed for stock. 


Port Elliot, August 27. 

Present—Messrs. C. II. Hussey (Chairman), E. Wood. H Green, J. Brown, 
P. O. Hutchinson, W. E. Hargreaves, J. O. Whitmore, F. T. Fischer, J. 
Davidson, E. Hill (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Soursops. —Discussion on this subject took place. Members stated the 
weed was generally distributed in small patches, chiefly in gardens, throughout 
the district. It was introduced first as a garden flower, and is found in the soil 
round fruit trees sent to the district. No concerted action had been taken to 
get rid of it, and the members appeared to be of opinion that it had come to 
stay. 

“Journal of Agriculture.” —The Chairman called attention to various 
matters of interest appearing in the August issue of the Journal of Agriculture 
and Industry. 

Pfioh Aphis. —Mr. Fischer reported having dug slack lime in around the 
roots of some of his peach trees. These trees were free from aphis, while the 
other trees in the same row were badly infested. Mr. Hargreaves stated that 
he had satisfactory results from washing the trunks of the trees with decoction 
of the tree-tobacco leaves. 


Elbow Hill (Franklin Harbor). August 27. 

Present—Messrs. E. Wake (Chairman), H. Dunn, J. Harvey, D. McKenzie, 
0. G. Ward, W. Ward, and G. Wheeler (Hon. Sec.). 

Manuring. —Mr. McKenzie reported that in his manured crop he had left 
one land uninanured, and the difference was astonishing. So far he had every 
reason to be satisfied with his experiment. 

Horse* breeding. —A shott discussion took place on the best time for 
mares to foal in this district. Some members favored early foals, while others 
thought there would then be too much danger of the mare slipping the foal 
when worked at seeding time. Mr McKenzie thought it better to buy than 
to breed, on this account. The Chairman thought foals could be bred from 
working mares that are well fed. Mr. Elleway considered it would pay to 
keep a mare or two for breeding alone, and not for work. Mr. Wake, in a 
short paper on “The Best Horse for Farm Purposes,” advocated breeding from 
Clydesdale mares mated with a Suffolk Punch sire. The progeny will be a 
good, strong, shapely horse, with plenty of action. 
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Paper. —Mr. II. T. Styles read a paper upon “What I Gain by being a 
Member of the Agricultural Bureau/' in which he tried to show that, whilst it 
might be to the interest of machinists, inventors, and others to protect their 
work by patents and restrictions, the cultivator of the soil can be more liberal 
and communicate ideas to his friends and neighbors which will enable them to 
raise produce under equally advantageous conditions. As a member of the 
Branch he not only partook in the exchange of practical information, but he 
also participated in the distribution of seeds, &c., for experimental purposes, 
and received free copies of the Journal of Agriculture and other agronomical 
literature, and was kept well up to date by the information therein contained. 

Tree Lucern —The Chairman wished to k.now how far apart to plant tree 
lucern (Cytisus proliferus). [About 6ft. to 9ft. apart for breakwinds, and half 
the distance if grown for fodder only.— Gen. Sec.] 


Lipson, August 27. 

Present—Messrs. G. Provis (in chair), II. Brougham, S. Hurt, Jus. Brown, 
W. T. Darling, C. Provis, J. Wishart, E. J. Barraud (Hon. Sec.), and two 
visitors. 

Soursops. - Mr. Brown reported that there was a little of this weed near 
Turn by, but no steps had been taken to destroy it. Other members were un¬ 
acquainted with the weed. 

Potatoes. —Mr. C. Provis initiated a discussion on the best mode of planting 
potatoes It was agreed that the cut side of the sett should be uppermost on 
dry soils, and down in wet. 

Standard Weight fob Chaff.—A resolution favoring the adoption of a 
standard weight of 40lbs. per bag of chaff was passed. 

Early Wheat.— Mr. Brougham tabled a few shoots of wheat over 4ft. in 
height, with ears nearly 5in. long, a fair sample of a five-acre paddock. 


Paskeville, August 27. 

Present—Messrs. A. C. Wehr (Chairman), G. Meier, A. Goodall, A. Bussen- 
schutt, F. Bussenschutt, T. Trebilcock, A. Palm, and J. H. Nankervis (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Soursops. —Mr. Goodall said this weed* existed in his land, having been in¬ 
troduced as a garden flower. He was in a fair way to extinguish them, 
applying salt to the affected patches, and also covering with straw occasionally, 
and setting fire to it. Other members reported this w r eed in small quantities on 
their farms, and they intended dealing with it in the way indicated by Mr. 
Goodall. 

Manuring. —Mr. Palm tabled samples of wheat and barley fully 3ft. high, 
and just coming into ear. They were grown on land manured with 2cwts. 
English super per acre, broadcasted. 


Norton’s Summit, September 3. 

Present—Messrs. J. Jennings (Chairman), J. J. Bishop, C. W. Giles, A. 
Smith, J. Hank, J. Pellew, and W. H. Osborne (Hon. Sec.). 

Officers. —Messrs. Jennings and Osborne were re-elected Chairman and 
Hon. Secretary respectively for ensuing year. Other formal business was 
transacted. 
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Maitland, September 3. 

Present—Messrs. II. Pilcher (Chairman), C. F. G. Heinrich, H. It. 
Wundersitz, J. Kelly, W. Wilson, J. Hill, O. Treasure, and C. W. Wood (Hon. 
Sec.). 

SourhoP s.— Members reported existence of this weed in small patches in 
various parts of the district. They were keenly aware of the necessity for 
eradicating it before it spread further. It was agreed that the weed had been 
introduced with fruit trees from the Adelaide nurseries. Mr. Wundersitz said 
he found a few plants came up round a newly-planted fruit tree. He grubbed 
uj) the tree, and made a large fire on the spot, which seemed to have destroyed 
the patch of bulbs. 

Manures. —This Branch is of opinion that sellers of super-guano should he 
compelled to give detailed analysis of this manure, as at present they decline to 
do so. [Buyers should absolutely decline to deal with anyone who refuses to 
comply with the provisions of the Act by failing to give an analysis of the 
fertiliser he sells.— Gen. Sec.] 

Green Feed. —Mr. Hill recommended Cape barley as the best plant to grow 
for early, winter feed. Mustard grew well, but was likely to taint the milk, 
especially when in flower and later. 


Kapunda, September 3. 

Present—Messrs. W. G.Teagle (Chairman), J. P. Orchard, W. Flavel, J. A. 
Schultz, J. H. Pascoe, J. OT)ca, J. J. O’Sullivan, Peter Kerin, II. T. Morris, 
G. Harris Pat. Kerin, T. Scott, and T. Jeffs (Hon. Sec.). 

Soursops. —This pest is spreading in the district. 

Officers. —The Chairman and the Hon. Secretary were re-elected, and 
thanked for their past services. 

BuoadXiEAF Mustard. —Chairman tabled a fine plant of broadlcaf mustard. 


Crystal Brook, August 27. 

Present—Messrs. George Davidson (Chairman), W. Harnlyn, W. Natt, 
W. J. Venning, K. Dabinett, A. Fergusson, E. Pope, and George Miell 
(Hon. Sec.). 

SouRfeors.—This weed is very prevalent here, generally near young 
fruit trees. Members recommend that this weed shall be destroyed wherever 
found. [Cut off every leaf directly it comes through the soil, and in a year or 
two the plants will be killed.— Gen. Sec.]. 

Manures, &x\—I t has been found that some commercial fertilisers are of 
very little value, owing to adulteration with useless substances. [Members can 
have any soil or manures analysed by the Government Analyst, at a cost of 3s. 
for each definition - thus, phos. agd, 3s.; nitrogen, 3s.; &c.—by forwarding 
samples with cash to this office. Every person selling fertilisers must —not 
“may”—give a statement of its exact constituents with each bag.— Gen. Sec.]. 

Field Trials. —Following on the day after the Crystal Brook show, the 
North-Western Amalgamated Bureau Field Trial Society held a field trial of 
agricultural and horticultural implements. The following are the particulars:— 

Mr. W. J. Martin, of Narridy, exhibited his patent ploughshare, which stood splendidly the 
severe test it was subjected to. The trial of stumpjump ploughs was hardly satisfactory on 
account of the horse-tackling not standing the strain of such rough work. Mr. 0. H. Smith's 
ploughs worked right through, and deserved the judge’s remarks o p “well worthy.*’ Mr. 
Smith comes from Ardrossan, and has taken fifteen first prizes in field trials, the South 
Australian Implement Company had a full lme of Planet Jr. garden implements on the ground, 
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and a working exhibition was given. A double-wheel hoe was shown in operation; also a 
woodcutter, cultivator, rake, furrower, and i>lough, which gave great satisfaction. The Planet 
orchard cultivator was next in operation, und the work of cultivating, hoeing, furrowing, 
earthing-up, and cutting furrows for water-drains was done in excellent style. This machine 
was exhibited for the first time. The judges expiossed much admiration for the work done. 
Olutterbuck Brothers showed a drill equipped with patent cultivator a'tachment, broadcast 
scattering-tubes to sow grain and other soeds. It was worked in very rough land, recently 
ploughed in the competition, and negotiated the high stumps, which were fairly thick, in a 
first-class manner. A 17 -tooth stumpjump cultivator was aUo worked in the same land, and 
proved highly successful. Norman & Co. displayed novelties in the shape of a two-furrow 
plough by the Syracuse Chilled Plough Company, and two different sets of hairows. I he 
spiketooth harrows, with lever for altering the set, received a great deal of attention The 
Superior drill was also on the ground. The following is the prize-list:—Stumpjump three- 
furrow plough, J. Martin & Co.; stumpjump do., five furrows, C. II. Smith (“well worthy”); 
stumpjump do., six furrows, C. II. Smith (“ well worthy”); paring ploughs, six furrows, 
Bartle & Morphett; stumpjump paring plough, six furrows, J. Marlin & Co., plough, 
scarifier, or cultivator, with seed and manure drill attachment, Clutt-ihuck Brothers; stump- 
jump cultivator, thirteen or more tines, Olutterbuck Brothers, improved cultivator, Glut*er- 
buc.k Brothers; wrought-steol ploughshares, W. J. Martin, C. H. Smith; device for reversible 
ploughshares, J. Martin and Co ; steel scarifier sharos, J. Gilbert; device to make scarifier 
shares reversible, J. Gilbert; device of wheels or axles for eithei ploughs or scarifiers, Bartle 
and Morphett ; set of ordinary harrows, six leaves, with attachments, Norman k Co. ; col¬ 
lection of imported implements for gardening, S A. Implement Company (“ well worthy ”) ; 
ncwly-invontod plough, Norman and Co, S.A. Implement Company; impoitcd plough, 
Norman k Co. 


Port Pirie, August 30. 

Present— Messrs. H. If. Welch (in chair), T. Gambrell, G. Hannan, G. M. 
Wright, F. 1(. Ilumphris, and R. J. Ferry (Hon. Sec.). 

So it users.—Mr. Gambrell reported that this weed existed in a garden at 
Nelshaby. while Mr. Ilumphris stated it was very prevalent in one locality at 
Telowie. Reference was also made to the prevalence of the weed known as 
three-cornered or prickly Jack (Kmex australis). 

Pruning —-A discussion took place on paper read by the lion. Secretary at 
previous meeting on vine pruning, and members were of opinion that the system 
advocated in the paper was the best for the western slopes of the Flinders Range. 


Caltowie, September 6. 

Inaugural Meeting. 

Present—Messrs. G. Lehman, A. McDonald, G. Pctatz, J. Potter, J. Neate, 
D. Wilson, and R. Walsh. 

Officers. —Messrs. G. Lehman, S. Amey, and R. Walsh were elected 
Chairman, Vice-chairman, and Hon. Secretary respectively, and other matters 
connected with the working of the Branch were discussed. 


Bowhill, August 26. 

Present—Messrs. J* G. Whitfield (Chairman), K. Smith, A. Dohnt, E. Wey- 
land, G. Brown, C. Drogemuller, W. To will, J. McGlashan, W. G. F. Plummer, 
J. Waters, H. H. Plummer (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Weeds. —Mr. Plummer called attention to prevalence of the wild carrot in 
parts of the district. Mr. Towill said it was indigenous to the river lands. 
Mr. Drogemuller said the rainfall was too dry to allow it to make much head¬ 
way on the cultivated lands. 

Standard Weight of Chaff. —With one dissentient a resolution was 
carried favoring the adoption of a legal standard of 40lba. net for bag of chaff. 
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Colton, August 2 . 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Packer (in chair), J. L. Higgins, M. S. W. Kenny, 
G. Mayers, J. Sbipard. K. Whitehead, M. L. Crowder, and It. Hall (Hon. Sec.). 

Cabbage Aphis. —Mr. Mayers said that many years ago he was employed 
in a garden where this pest was kept under by continually going over the plants 
and brushing the leaves with a soft brush dipped in a mixture of one table- 
spoonful liquid arnonia, lib. soft soap, and 3galls. of water. Other members 
stated that an infusion of wormwood or tomato leaves was effectual in getting 
rid of this pest; but it was necessary, whatever was used, to keep at it until 
the aphis disappeared. 

Souksops.—M r. Higgins said he had some of this weed growing round a 
lemon tree obtained from Adelaide. Some members stated they had a few 
plants in their garden, but would speedily eradicate them now they are aware 
of the danger of their spreading. Members wished to know whether salt 
would destroy the weed. [Heavj dressing of salt or arsenic will destroy these 
weeds, but the patches treated will not grow anything else for two or three 
years at least— Gen. Sec.] 

Bunt —Mr. Mayers read a paper on “ Pickling Wheat,” to the following 
effect:— 

During the past twenty years he had tried various ways of pickling wheat for tho preven¬ 
tion of bunt with fairly satisfactory results, and he had now adopted the following method, 
as he found it the quickest, easiest, and mo*-t satisfactory. He rigged up a lever to one of the 
cross beams in the shed with a piece of chain in such a way that he could turn it at least half 
way round. He then got a 2«0gall. iron tank, removed the top, and coated it inside with three 
eouts of boiling tar to prevent the Milestone eating away the iron. The tank was placed in 
position and tho wheat, half a bag at a time, placed on stand about 18in. high. Bran or 
potato hags are best to use, as they admit the pickle freely Take a piece of plough twine 
about 2ft. long, with the ends tied together, put it round the hag close down to the gram and 
put one bight through the other; pull it light, and with a S hook attach it to the chain. The 
hag is then raised into the tank and left in the pickle while the next bag is being prepared, 
then raise on to a platform ac ross the tank to drain. He used lib. of bluestone to three bags 
of wheat, as ho found it just as effectual, and the wheat came up oarlic r and better than if Jib. 
to the hag was used. He had tried washing the bunt balls off the wheat, but hr would not 
advise anyone to sow hunted wheat unless absolutely obliged to Wheat sown early need not 
he pickled if it is elean, hut after the soil is well wetted all grain should be pickled. 

Considerable discussion ensued, members being unanimously of opinion that 
bluestone was the best pickle. 

Wool-classing. —The Hon. Secretary read a paper on “ Will it Pay Small 
Sheepowners to Class their Wool ?” He commended the paper read by Mr. 
Jeffrys at Forest Range, but regretted more information as to how the wool 
should be classed was not given. He strongly recommended small sheep- 
farmers to class their wool. Where they were beaten by the large station- 
owners was in not culling out before shearing all sheep with sticky necks, 
sandy backs, yellow and short fleeces. These should be sold off at any price. 
One reason why small growers have so many of these sheep in their flocks is 
that they purchase old ew es from stations where culling is practised and, mating 
these with inferior rams, the result is a serious deterioration from an already 
inferior standard. An effort should be made to get the flock as even as 
possible, as it will not pay the small grower to make more than three classes, 
i.e.i fleeces, pieces, and locks. The fleeces should be rolled up neatly and tied 
with a piece of its own wool. Roll from neck to tail, catch up a piece of one 
hip, roll it out into a string and tuck it round the fleece. Put each fleece 
aside until you have sufficient for a bale—about sixty on an average. Take 
out all short pieces off the legs, head, neck, and belly and put them aside to be 
made up separately.’ Be careful to leave no stain on the belly or tail of fleeces. 
Clean out all manure and rubbish from the pieces before baling—the same 
applies to the locks. He considered a baling press absolutely necessary. He 
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thought it a pity the wool buyers did not offer instructions to the small growers, 
showing how the wool should be got up, so that there might be mere 
uniformity. He was surprised that none of the manufacturers send their 
buyers to buy direct from the station or shears. Mr Kenny asked whether 
small lambs should be sheared, as it seemed to him an unnecessary expense. 
Members said they should, as the lambs would thrive better, and the wool 
become denser and less liable to take in sand. 


Boothby, August 30, 

Present—Messrs. J. F. Whyte (Chairman^, J. Bell, H. S. Robinson, and 
R. M. B. Whyte (Hon Sec.). 

Business. —Owing to the very wet weather, over 2in. falling in two days, 
the attendance was poor, and only formal business w r as transacted. 


Lucindale, August 27. 

Present—Messrs. E. Hall (Chairman), G. C. Newman, K. Tavender, E. 
Dutton, J. Bourne, A. Dow, W. Dow, A. Matheson, L. Mclnnes, A. Lobban, 
J. Nilan, H. J. Dceble (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Soursops.— Two members reported existence of this weed in their gardens, 
having come in the roots of fruit trees obtained from Adelaide. 

Standard Weight of Chaff. —It was resolved that this Branch approves 
of the adoption of a standard weight of 40lbs. net for bag of chaff. 

Manures.— Members were of opinion that the seller of fertilisers should be 
held responsible for any adulteration of same. 

Peach Arms.—This pest was reported to be increasing in the district. 
Mr. Langberg said he put a gallon of tar round the roots of affected trees, but 
it did no good. Mr. Hall said he removed the earth from the roots, put in 
some fresh dry quicklime, and covered it again with eaith lie found the 
black apliis quite cleared, and the woolly aphis nearly so. 

Couch Grass for Stock. —Mr. Dutton reported that lambs placed in 
paddock containing a quantity of couch grass got sore mouths during the wet 
weather. Mr. Newman said he had a similar experience, but on removing the 
flock to a paddock free from the weed they got better in a week. 

Wattle Cultivation. —Mr. Newman read a paper on this subject. 

He had great confidence that this could he made one of the most profitable industries of this 
district, as the soil, climate, and the facilities for delivering the bark at a seaport are all that 
can be desired. He saw part of a plantation east of Adelaide strippod; the yield being four tons 
per acre, and enough small wattles being left to make another good yield in two or three years 
time. The price obtuined ior the bark was £5 5s. per ton in the field ; the pi ice paid for 
stripping was £1 5s. per ton, which included cutting the trees down and packing them in 
hoaps ; the landownct receiving £4 per ton clear, equal to £IG per acre. The land was of poor 
quality, being very stony and sandy. During the past ten ye;»rs be had experimented in 
wattle-growing in this district, and proved that they can be grown on almost any land that is over 
3ft. above the level of the winter flood waters. A few' months ago he stripped a wattle 
soven years old that gave over lewt. of bark fit for market. Trees of that size standing 20ft. 
apart each way would give over 5 tons per acie. That tree was grown on a limestone ridge 
(red soil), and he had them of nearly equal growth on the fern hills (white sand). As there 
are thousands of acres of open fern land m this district almost useless for grazing, and 
eminently suited for wattle-growing, he would strongly urge leaseholders to give that industry 
a trial. Such land is leased at from Jd. to 2d. an acre annually. About four years ago he 
planted one acre of fern land, and now estimates the wattles on it to be worth £8 to £10. 
Although the wattle has never been systematically cultivated at Mount Benson in the Kingston 
district, still it grows there over a considerable area, and last season no less than 1,200 tons 
of bark was stripped and sent to market, the price received ranging from £3 15s. to £4 per 
ton; and as stripping costs £1 per ton, it means £1,200 being distributed amongst the laboring 
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classes of the district, and about £3,500 amongst the landholders and teamsters. The bark 
grown at Mount Benson is deficient in tannic acid, consequently a lower price has to be taken. 
Where only a small aroa is to be planted he found the following a good plan :■—Commence at one 
side of the field, using a double turrow plough, strike out the length of the piece to be planted, 
then mark out hack again parallel with the first furrows and about 8ft. away from them, and 
so on through the field. Then bike lib. of good seed for each acre, place in a vessel and cover 
with boiling water, and allow them to soak for twenty-four hours, then drop them regularly 
along the p T oughed strips and cover with a harrow. The next year it will be necessary to thin 
out the plants in the rows to the required distance Where large areas are to be cultivated it 
would save time and labor to have a box fitted to the back of the plough with a roller through 
it, and woiked by a belt with the near wheel, and so made to drop a seed or two at each 
revolution, and a small harrow attached would complete the planting in one operation. One 
team should do eight acres a day. About every five chains it is advisable to leave a strip 16ft. 
wide unplanted for the purpose of di awing furrows in summer to check a possible fire, and 
later on as a roadway for carting out the bark. Me could not recommend broadcast sowing, as 
there is so much more labor in ploughing all the land, and the work of thinning out the young 
plants is very much greater. He would strongly advise that only seed of the true broad leaf 
wattle should he planted, as it is doubtful whether it will pay to grow any other variety, the 
bark of which will be worth quite 20 per cent. less. Hoiaes may be allowed the free run of a 
wattle paddock, but cattle should he kept out altogether, and sheep should not be allowed in 
until the tops of the plums are out Of reach, as they arc very fond of the young shoots. He 
felt certain that if the bark had no market value it would pay well to plough fern hills, and 
sow three or four pounds of seed per acre broadcast, and keep all stock out for three years, by 
which time the wattles would provide a verj large amount of feed for either cattle or sheep. 


Morgan, August 27. 

Present—Messrs, J. Jackman (Chairman), A. Stubing, R. Windebank, L. 
Stubing, T. T. Schell, G. Roediger, J. Bruhn, and J. Wishart (Hon. Sec.). 

Souhsops. —Members reported this weed was not known in tho district, but 
they would keep a careful lookout, and eradicate any plants should they 
appear. 


Petersburg, August 27. 

Present—Messrs. W. Miller (Chairman), A. Dowd, R. Cochrane, D. O’Leary, 
J. M. Cadzow, H. Earle, W. Ileithersay, and J. Wilson (Hon. See.). 

Deep Sowing. —Mr. Earle showed plants of wheat showing the effect of 
sowing the seed too deep. It had been covered to a depth of about 4in., and 
had put forth adventitious roots at points near the surface. 

Ayrshire Bull, —The Chairman reported that the Minister of Agriculture 
had promised to station an Ayrshire hull in this district to replace the Branch 
bull which died duiing the past season. 

Disease op Cattle. —Mr. Cochrane read a paper on this subject to the 
following effect:— 

During the past two years a disease of a somewhat mysterious nature has attacked my dairy 
cattle, and terminated fatally in every case. As I have had numerous inquiries of the 
symptoms, treatment, and probable cause of death, I have prepared this paper giving all tho 
information available, and 1 hope that some' members of other Branches will be able to throw 
some light on the matter. The disease! first appeared in November, 1896, and was the cause 
of the death of Bix cows. When attacked the cow appears dull, her hoad hangs down, and 
Bhe walks with a stiff gait, she constantly lies down, and is made to get up with difficulty, 
will only remain standing a short time. I immediately sent for Inspector Needham, but un¬ 
fortunately all the cows were dead before his arrival. Hearing the symptoms he attributed 
the cause of death to impaction of the omasum caused through improper food. The bible of 
the stomach of the first that died were certainly hard and dry, but as others have died since in 
the spring of the year while in the very best of condition with nothing apparently wiong 
with Jhe stomach, it is evident that this is not the true cause of death. Jn May of 1*897 the 
cattle'Were again attacked, several of them dying; with one exception what remained of the 
herd, and including the Bureau bull, died in October of the same year; the cattle at this time 
weie in splendid condition. Soon alter this i purchased two cows in Jamestown, and also 
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two from Yatina district. After being a month on the farm these, with the cow which pre¬ 
viously survived, were attacked, and all died within a few days. The cattle were grazing 
over an area of about 1,300 acres, 150 being scrub grass land, the balance being cultivated 
once every four years. It has not been overstocked, and although feed has been scarce 
through the drought the cattle were never in veiy low condition, as I always had wheaten 
chaff and straw to help them through the worst parts of the year. At intervals during the 
summer of 1896-7 I removed the cows to other farms at Yongala and Yatina, where there was 
plenty of green buckbush and weeds. I fed them with chaff and bone meal, as recommended 
by the inspector, and also gave them 4 tons of potatoes. With the exception of two cows 
from Gawler district, and those mentioned from Jamestown and Yatina, the rest of the cattle 
were all bred on the farm, and were the result of twenty years* selection. Until this disease 
appeared they were always in good health. I drenched the cows according to Inspector 
Needham’s directions, but with no beneficial result. On the Inspector’s visit in October he 
diagnosod asthenic apoplexy, caused through want of phosphates and other principles in the 
. soil. Thifc, I think, is scarcely correct, as no other cattle that I know have died in the district 
from the same cause. My farm, which is a fair average of this part, has been cropped less 
than almost any other in the district. Even allowing that the soil is deficient in phosphates, 
I do not think the cattle would die in such a short time after coming on the farm. Mr. 
Bottrill, of Yarcowie, has cured cows suffering from apparently the same complaint by giving 
them alternate drenches of aconite and nux vomica in water and by rubbing each side of the 
spine with turpentine and keeping them well covered with fresh sheep skm. I treated one 
yearling hull in this manner, hut met with no success. None of the cattle died while away 
from the farm. I lost altogether thirty-two head. 


Arden Vale, September 6. 

Present—Messrs. A. Hannemann (Chairman), M. Eckert, 0. Pearce, F. 
Scliuttloffel, A. W. Fricker, L. Warren, D. Liebicli, J. Francis, G. Miller, 
E. H. Warren (Hon. Sec.), and several visitors. 

New Plodoh. — The lion. Secretary and Mr, Liebicli reported on Mulligan’s 
patent paring plough. They were of opinion that four furrows would be 
enough for a six-horse team in this district; that the spring contrivance for 
regulating the stump-jump capabilities of the implement was an improvement, 
but that mould boards of usual slope were better than those fixed at almost 
right angles 

Man u kino. —Mr Eckert said the effect of the application of Thomas 
phosphate last year was plainly apparent in the crop this year, and the failure 
last, season could only be attributed to the drought. 

Blindness of Cattle. —Members reported that cattle depasturing on the 
porcupine ranges gradually become blind. They have suffered severely during 
the drought, and have been running on very rough country, the feed being 
principally porcupine grass. [This is probably due to injury by the sharp 
poiutN of the porcupine grass. Carefully remove any grass seeds from the eyes, 
and bathe twice a day in warm water containing a little sulphate of zinc.— 
Gen Sec.] 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary’s annual report showed that the 
drought had greatly militated against the work of the Branch, but during the 
year six meetings were held with an average attendance of 8*5 members. Six 
papers were read and discussed and a number of other subjects of interest 
dealt with. Two homestead meetings were held with satisfactory results. 


Millicent, September 1. 

Present—Messrs R. Campbell (Chairman), 8. J. Stuckey, H. F. Holzgrefe, 
H. Hart, H. Oberlander, W. J. Whennen, A. McRostie, H. A. Stewart, B. 
Varooe, W. 11. Foster, and E. J. Harris (Hon. Sec.). 

Holstein Cattle. —Mr. Holzgrefe reported that the Holstein bull loaned 
by the Department to the Branch had arrived safely. He had been looking 
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up reports as to the butter production of Holstein cows, and found the follow- 
ing yields of cows of improved herds in United States recorded :—Pauline 
Paul, weighing !,25('lbs , gave l,1531bs. of butter in a year, or an average of 
22lbs. per week. Mercedes gave 99lbs. 6£ozs. butter in a month. Mechthilde 
•gave 1501bs. 8ozs. in a month. Lady Baker, in seven days, gave 34lbs 6ozs. 
Se Kol II. 331bs. 6ozs. Bettini 32lbs. ljozs. Galesa III. 321bs. Parthenia 
38Jibs. Taking 12Jlbs. to 1 Bibs, of milk to produce 11b of butter. Pauline, 
owned by Messrs. Henry Stevens & Sons, of New York, won the first prize in 
the official butter prize test, offered by the Holstein Friesian Association of 
America. The cowl’s equivalent record, made with the Babcock test, was 
‘271bs. 1 Joz. in seven consocutive days, the milk averaging 4 39 per cent, butter 
fat for the week. With reference to the dairy Shorthorn, mentioned by Mr. 
Thomson, they had been tried in Mount Gambier and, though they w r ere very 
good milkers, they were not hardy enough for the South-Eastern climate. 

Soursops. —This weed was reported to have been received with fruit trees 
obtained in Adelaide, and mention was made of the difficulty of eradicating it. 
The weed is not known to exist to any extent in the district. 

Orange Trees. —Mr. Whennen was advised that now was a good time to 
plant orange trees, but they would only succeed where they could he given at 
least one good staking before the summer sets in. 

Insects.— Mr. Obcrlander tabled small insects about the siz° of fleas, of a 
slaty blue color with red or yellow legs. These were in myriads in his garden, 
and were partie darly voracious He found strong soapsuds an effectual 
destroyer. Mr. Foster said this pest was bad in the vicinity of Bendelsham. 

Homestead Meeting. —This meeting was held at the residence of the Hon. 
Secretary, and after the business of the meeting had been concluded, the mem¬ 
bers inspbeted the outbuildings, gardens, &c\, and were entertained at tea. 


Renmark, September 6. 

Present—Messrs. H. Showell (Chairman), W. H. Harrison, W. H. Waters, 
R. Kelly, and E. I nylor (Hon. See.). 

Souusops.— Members reported that this weed existed in many orchards 
here, having been introduced in the earth round the roots of fruit trees sent 
from Adelaide. It was decided 1o make war upon the weed without delay. 

Couch Grass. —This plant is the worst weed the residents have to contend 
with, and proves a great hindrance to cultivation ; in some orchards it has 
become so bad that it is impossible to work the scarifiers satisfactorily. The 
drawback to the application of any chemical is that the irrigation water on 
most of the blocks passes through the patches of weed. Members would like 
to know if it is possible to kill the grass without injury to the trees. [The 
only way to kill couch grass is to dig out every root, and at once destroy every 
shoot that may appear afterwards.— Gen. Sec.]. 


Forster, August 20. 

Present—Messrs. A. Johns (Chairman), C. Bolt, J. R. Bolt, J. Sears, W. 
Johns, F. Johns, J. Johns, J. Retallaek, II. Fidge, C. Topsfield, A. Rctallack, 
F. Towill, W. *H. Bennett (Hon. Sec.), and twenty-five visitors, including 
several members of Bowhill Branch. 

Dairytng, —Mr. G. Brown, of Bowhill, gave an interesting address on dairy¬ 
ing and the advantage of a co-operative butter factory to the district. Mr. A. 
Wight, oi the S.A. Farmers’ Co-operative Union, gave an address on u Th<? 
Advantages of Co opeiation,” 
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Brinkworth, September 1. 

Present—Messrs. S. Aungcr (Chairman), J. Graham, J. F. Everett, W. H. 
Pearce, and J. Stott (Hon. Sec.). 

SouRsors.— Members reported this weed very scarce in the district. 
Cultivation. —Mr. Everett read a paper on “ The Cultivation of the Soil” 
to the following effect:— 

In his opinion fallowing should be started as soon as seeding i? finished. From 3in. to 4in. 
is sufficient depth to plough for two seasons in this district, but the next time he would go 
about Sin., to prevent the formation of a hard pan. With deep ploughing it is difficult— 
especially in dry seasons—to get the soil firm enough, however well it is worked, unless the 
winter is wet. As soon as ploughing ig finished harrow ligh'ly to level down the furrows. 
The sooner this is done the better if the soil is turned up moist. If this work if left f«<r a 
lime, and dry weather sets in, it is difficult to get the soil to work nicely, with the result that 
it remains rough and lumpy—a very undesirable state of things. Having the land ploughed 
and harrowed before the end of July, you have plonty of time before hay-making to give the 
fuither cultivation necessary to keep the weeds down. Never put the sea ifiers on in spiing if 
the land is wet, as iu our clay soils it causes caking. By seaufying across the furrows you 
make a better job of eu ting up the weeds and levelling the soil to make good working for the 
hm vesting implements. After the scarifier put on the scarifier-harrows, us there is nothing 
bet lei tor pulverising and working the soil down to a good seed-bed. These should always be 
used in fine weather. With two teams of five horses and two sets of harrows of three leaves 
between thiity and forty acres can be covered in a day. On inullemsed land the use of this 
implement is out of the question Without exception lie found lie got the best results from 
his fallows treated in this way This work will about carry us up to hay harvest, and with a 
few sheep t<» keep down any wieds that may grow the fallow m«y be left until after harvest, 
unless we get heavy summer rain. If such occurs it is advisable to run either the scarifier or 
sealifier-hai rows over the land to destioy eockspur and other weeds that will germinate. 
About the middle of March or beginning of April the work of preparing the fallow for seeding 
should he commenced, using the scarifiers. Commence sowing about the middle of April, or 
even a little later. The portion that has been scarified should he sown and the scarifier- 
harrows run over it, followed, if necessary, by the light hairows. The portion not scarified 
he would sow in front of the scarifier, and run the light hanows behind. If the weather is 
dr} loll as much as possible. This, of course, applies to the old system of broadcasting. 


Willunga, September 3. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Blacker, M.P. (Chairman). Thomas Pengilly, A. Slade> 
J. Alien, T. Atkinson, »T. Kinney, Joseph Valentine, and C Bray (Hon. Sec.). 

Potato Disease. —Several specimens of potato leaves showing black and 
yellow spots caused by some disease were shown. 

Wool-classing. —Some discussion on this subject took place, after which 
members adjourned to inspect the school experimental plots. 


Arthurton, August 25. 

Present—Messrs. W. Short (Chairman), W. H. Hawke, H. J. Freeman* 
J. Koch, C. Koch, W. Smith, J. Pearson, M. Baldock, H. Baldock, T. B. Wicks* 
J B. Rowe (Hon, Sec.), and two visitors. 

Field Trial. —It was decided to recommend that a new and improved 
form of certificates be used in connection with future trials under the auspices 
of the Field Trial Society. 

Manure. —Mr. Wicks asked whether, in the opinion of members, com¬ 
mercial fertilisers—particularly English super —would injure the grain. He 
was afraid it would, and thought that with very little trouble a drill could i e 
made to put the manure at a different depth to the seed. Mr. Hawke thought. 
Mr, Wicks could easily satisfy himself on this point. I et him mix, say, 50 
grains of wheat with the fcuper, and sow it, and sow the same quantity without 
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manure and see which had the most misses. Mr. Pearson said his wheat sown 
with the manure was much better than that sown without, and he could not 
see bow it could be said to injure the grain. Other members agreed. The 
Hon. Secretary said he was trying experiments with a number of fertilisers, 
and so far the best results were from a mixture of English super and guano. 


Appila-Yarrowie, August 29. 

Present—Messrs. J. Wilsdon (Chairman), J. C. W. Keller, C. \V. H. Hirsch, 
N. Flannagan, J. H. Rottrall, W. Stacey, J. O’Connell, J. Daly, W. C. Francis, 
J. II. Klemm, J. W. Ilill, C. G. F. Bauer (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Paper. —Mr. Wilsdon read an interesting paper describing his experiences 
in April, 1865, when, on a journey from the Burra to North-West Bend, he 
missed the track, and getting too high up was lost for eight days in the scrub, 
eventually striking the Darling above Wentworth, after a trip of over 300 miles. 


Hawker, August 31. 

Present—Messrs. A. C. Hirsch (Chairman), S. Irvine, C. W. Pumpa, J. 
Hill, H. M. Borgas, W. J. Schuppan, T. Laidlaw, C. E. Harry, and J. Smith 
(Hon. See.). 

Officers. —Messrs. A. C. Hirsch, S. Irvine, and J. Smith were elected 
Chairman, Vice-chairman, and Hon. Sec. respectively for ensuing year. 

Soursops. —Members reported this weed was not existent in the district, 
and expressed the hope that residents obtaining trees from the Southern 
nurseries would be careful to remove all soil from the roots and bum it. 

Sheep. — Mr. Irvine read a paper on 41 Management of and Class of Sheep for 
the Farmer,” to the following effect:— 

He had 1 til thirty yearn’ experience with sheep, principally in salt and cotton bush country, 
with rainfall of about Gin. This country carries about a sheep to six acres if well managed. 
Unfortunately sheep seem to kill out salt and kindred bushes, no doubt on account of the 
'constant eating off of the leaves, which prevents the plants absorbing the necessary nourish* 
ment from the atmosphere. When teed and water are fairly plentiful this class of country is 
admirably adapted for stock, the Merino sheep in particular growing to an extra size and 
fattening belter than in cooler climates. It is unfortunately a fact that thousands of sheep in 
our northern country nevor pay their owners for the reason that they are too old or else a had 
class of sheep. For this country the Merino is the best, both for sheep and mutton, being 
harder, more contentod, and able to travel farther to feed and water than any other breed he 
knew of. Many writers advocate various crosses for the farmers, but the climate and other 
conditions of each district must be considered. The Merino appeared to him to be specially 
adapted to their hot dry district. The Shropshire breed is reputed to bo wonderfully hardy, 
and, as they all knew, whs a splendid butchers’ sheep, besides carrying a good fleece. This 
might do here, but the high price asked for good sheep of this breea probably accounts for it 
being so seldom seen in the farmers’ flocks. In starting their flocks a good many farmers buy 
anything, without troubling themselves qbout the quality of wool and mutton they are likely to 
produce. This is a great mistake. For our district the farmer should see that any sheep he 
buys has wool of good quality, close set. It was a very easy matter with stock and wool at a 
jugh price for an inexperienced man to make Btock pay, but even then those who made the 
best profit were those who gave their stock the most intelligent attention. In these times of 
low paces it requires the most skilful management to make things pav, and a good manager 
must lie intelligent, energetic, observant, and systematic. His intelligence and powers of 
observance will enable him to note the characteristics of the land and climate, and to 
judge how to make the best of his conditions. His energy and system will enable him 
to carry out satisfactorily what his intelligence and observance suggest is necessary. 
Some are better qualified than others in selecting and mating stock, but with careful 
practice everyone can improve himself in this respect, and it is only by talcing an interest 
111 the business to hand that one finds life on the farm or station a pleasure and the results 
profitable. A good manager will see that his stock are properly cared for at every stage. 
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If possible, tbe ewes at lambing times should be separated from the rest of the flock and be 
placed where there is the best feed. In a mixed flock there is bound to be a largo percentage 
of losses of lambs, especially amongst shepherded sheep. The lambs at weaning should have 
the best feed available, as if not well nourished then they will never grow into robust 
profitable animals. Owing to the variation in the quality of the land on the same holdings it 
is difficult to give all the stock an equal chance, and all that can be done is to adopt a 
judicious system and avoid overstocking. Prior to stocking land it should be tested for water, 
whether from sinking or permanent waters or by means of dams. Owing to the sparse rain¬ 
fall the latter must be looked upon only as a last resource. Water must be obtained before 
the stock is put ou, as sheep feeding on saltbush without plenty of water will not thrive well. 
If a farmer has to shepherd his sheep, as most have to do here unless their paddocks are dog- 
proof, care should be taken that the hut and yards are not close to the water and that the 
sheep are taken in different directions each day to feed. Sheep do better if allowed two or 
three hours feeding before going to water, and should not be driven sttaight. away after 
drinking, especially in summer time. Sheep like to take water a little at a time, and if at all 
frightened v* ill scarcely drink anything however th r»ty they may be. He considered about 
11 a.m. the best time to t*ke sheep to water, and finds that when they become accustomed to 
it they will generally go o f their own accord about this time. Shepherding will not pay 
unless the farmer hag a good-sized flock. During shearing time the sheep should be classed 
and culled. The wool should be carefully skirted and each kind or class kept distinct. Do 
not overstock, hut rather endeavor to get an increased quantity of wool of better quality 
from fewer sheep. This, of course, can only be done by culling out inferior sheep and 
selecting rams for mating which will, in the opinion of the stockowner, x>roduce the class of 
sheep most profitable to him. 

The Chairman considered the Shropshire the best for lambs, as they matured 
quicker than other breeds, enabling the farmer to place them in the market to 
the best advantage. The lambs should be dropped in April, and at three 
months will readily fetch about 5s., while the ewe should cut wool to the 
value of 2s. 6d. Mr. Irvine said farmers should endeavor to have their yards 
east of the watering place, so that the sheep would be feeding in their own 
shadows. Sheep do not feed so well if facing the sun ; this of course applied 
to shepherded sheep. The Chairman said he was glad Mr. Irvine had referred 
to this matter, as, although most important, very few people pay any attention 
to it. 

Binder Twine in Chaff. —The Hon. Secretary called attention to the 
injurious practice of cutting up binder twine in the chaff. The string 
accumulated in the stomach, and, forming into a ball, caused stoppage. Several 
residents had complained to him about this, and he thought it quite time that 
steps were taken to prevent chaff merchants cutting up the twine. Probably 
if those in the habit of doing this had their attention drawn to the injurious 
effects of this practice they would have the twine removed from the sheaves. 
He hoped the other Branches would take this matter up. 

Weeds. —The Chairman stated that the weed known as squash weed, which 
did so much damage in the crops, could be destroyed by harrowing. Early 
fallowing would do away with the trouble. If the land cannot be fallowed 
early it should be scarified before the weed flowers. If these weeds are 
ploughed in many are not completely covered and so grow again. 


Lyrup, September 6. 

Present—Messrs. A. Thornett (Chairman), F. E. Chick, R. W. Skelton, 
T. R. Brown, D. J. Bennett, A. Pomeroy, UJ- Layton, T. Nolan, P. Brown, 
O. Klemm, W. H. Walling (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Swede Turnips. —Several good firm samples of Monarch Swedes were 
tabled. These were sown on April 16, and without manuring or special culti¬ 
vation had done very well. 

Ensilage. —Mr. Skelton said the ensilage made from paddymelon was 
scarcely a success. It was rather too moist, and should be misted with dry feed. 
While there is plenty of other feed the cows will scarcely touch it. 
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Maize. —Mr. Skelton read a paper on this subject to the following effect:— 

Maize is a native of America, and was found under cultivation when the New World was 
discovered. The maize crop of the world is estimated at from 2,000 millions to 2,500 millions 
of bushels, which, valued at 2s. per bushel, gives a total of from £200,000,000 to £250,000,000. 
The United States produces about three-lourths of the whole amount, and Australia eight or 
nine million bushels. Fr >m statistics published in the Agricultural Gazette of N+w South 
Wales, the average yield per acre for the previous ten years of the principal maize-growing 
countries of the world was:—Unit'd States, 23bush. per acre; Spain, 25; Portugal, 25; 
Italy, 20; Austria, 16: Australia, *29: and Argentina, lObusli. Maize is grown principally 
as a food for stock in this country; but in the United States it enters extonsively into the 
social life of the American people. Maize corn as a food for stock is in itself too concentrated; 
hut when the whole cob, pith and all, is ground up together it makes an excellent hard feed 
for horses. Maize in its green state is an excellent fodder for milch cows, and by adopting 
the system that is carried on extensively in America, of allowing the crop to stand till the 
grain has just started to harden, it is quite possible to obtain a fair yield of grain and also 
10 tons or 15 tons of good ensilage per acre. 'I he gram will be probably a trifle shrunk, but 
will nevertheless he very good feed. The stalks will require to be chaffed, being lather too 
dry for stack ensilage. According to the Department of Agriculture, Washington, one au*e of 
maize stalks (after the cobs have been taken off) contains about 90(*lbs. of sugar. Large 
quantities of maize*hay are now made in America, and the McCormick Binder Co. have 
invented a machine which cuts and binds the maize, leaving the bundles standing behind it. 
One of these machines worked very satisfactorily at Hawkesbury College, New South Wales. 
Although maize grows well on different soils (having been known to produce a fair crop in a 
soil containing 90 per cent of pure sand), the most suitable soils are rich sandy loams such ns 
are found on the Hawkesbury liver, New South Wales, and the King and other rivers in the 
Gippsland district of Victoria; lOObush. per acre is not an uncommon occurrence in the 
localities named, and as much as 120bush. per acre has been harvested on the Hawkesbury, 
and I60bush. per acre in Gippdand Maize is a gross feeder, and a libeial application of good 
stable manure will always pay. Failing that, a good pliosphatic manure is recommended. An 
experiment was made at Hawkesbury College, New South Wales, with twenty-one different 
kinds of manure at the rate of 30s. worth per acre. Albert's phosphate gave the highest 
return, viz., «an increased yield of 46bush per acre, and blood manure was the lowest, with an 
increased yield of lGJbush. per acre. One great reason for want of success in maize-growing 
is want of cultivation. If it is not convenient to subsoil the ground, it should be ploughed 
from 7in. to 9in deep in the winter nnd then cross-ploughed, harrowed, disked, and rolled till 
it is all worked down fine The ground would, however, he better ploughed Gin. deep and 
sub-soiled. Maize may be sown any time from September 1 till January, according a9 the 
season is earh or late. 

In the beginning of 189G (January 24) I sowed some maize under irrigation, and although 
it -was only sown for fodder some matuied and some c obs had as m my as 500 grains, and the 
stalks were 6ft. to 8ft. high. In February, 1897, I also sowed some and it gave a very fair 
leturn for fodder, I got the best return in both these seasons from seed sown m October. 
In September, 1897, 1 sowed maize on a piece of saniy land on which pearl millet had 
previously been sown, but had succumbed to the hot winds although it bad been irrigated and 
received every attention. Without further irrigation or cultivation the maize was drilled in 
and grew splendidly, and with ordinary aft or- cultivation gave a very good return of fodder. 
In December 1G to 24, 1897, 1 drilled in about eleven acres of maize on laftd that had 
had about 2 tons per acre of hay taken off it; the ground was irrigated, ploughed Gin. deep, 
and well pulverised ; a fertiliser drill was used, and bonedust at the rate of 4cwt. per acre 
put in with the seed at the rate of 151bs. per acre, in drills 2ft. Ilia, apart With the 
exception of about two acres, the crop was very light. On February I, 1898, I sowed half 
an acre of maize on land that had just had a crop of potatoes taken off. This gave a return 
of about 6 tons of ensilage off the half-acre, and it was not a large variety of maize that 
was sown. This land was irrigated twice while under potatoes, and cultivated several times 
after the potatoes were taken off; it was rulged and irrigated, and then worked down and the 
maize sown without any fertiliser. This shows the necessity for the land being well worked 
for maize. The distance hotween the rows will depend upon whether the crop is for grain or 
fodder; 4ft. for grain and 3ft. for fodder being the usual width. The best varieties for 
fodder are the Hot se Tooth and Ilogan Spindle, and the Ninety-day variety does very well 
for com. It is always advisable to soak the seed in a solution of sulphate of copper (11b. to 
5gals. water), to destroy any spores of smut. To prevent crows or other birds from picking 
the seed out of the ground, a coating of coal tar is beneficial; half a pint mixed with warm 
water and poured over the seed is sufficient for lbush One iuch is the best depth to plant the 
seed{ it may be put in a hit deopei in very sandy soil, and a trifle shallower in stiff soil. 
Experiments were made a few years ago at Hawkesbury College, New South Wales, with 
maize to test the value of cultivation, with the following results:—Not cultivated, 35bush. 
22lbs. per acre Cultivated, once, 38bush. 50lbs.; twice, 41bush. 371bs.; three times, GObusb. 
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4ilbs.; four times, 6lbush. 421bs. Experiments have shown that hilling up invariably 
results in a loss of from 2bush. to 5bush, per acre. Numerous experiments have also been 
conduoted with suckering (removing the laterals), tasseliug, and topping, but each operation 
shows an actual loss. I have tried several systems of irrigation. The best is to irrigate 
alternate rows once a fortnight all through the dry weather, always following with the cultivator 
as soon as the ground is sufficiently dry. Auother system is to draw out furrows the distance 
apart the rows arc to be, irrigate, and then drill the seed in the bottom of the furrows, leaving 
the furrowB for irrigation for the whole of the season. This mode can only be practised with 
success where the ground is sandy and mode ately level, and even then, if there is much 
wind while the maize is young, the plants will be buriei too deep. The system of flooding 
is unsatisfactory in manv ways ; for, unless the land is very evenly graded, parts will be too 
drv before the rest is dry enough to cultivate, and in the ease of land being at all clayey, it 
will bake and crack round the roots of the plants, entailing a lot of hard labor and also doing 
injury to the plants, for the roots are very close t > the surface against the plant, and injuring 
them injures the plant also. 

Sore Udders. —Mr. Skelton reported that the cows on the settlement were 
suffering from sores on the udder, generally between the teats and on the back 
of the udder A lump appears first, becomes inflamed, and hursts, discharging 
a quantity of matter, lie had been applying twice a day ointment made of loz. 
oxide of zinc and 5ozs. vaseline. He had lately substituted lanoline for vase¬ 
line. He also bathed the udder with loz. sulphate of zinc in a quart of water 
daily. After calving the cows were given loz. each of powdered gentian and 
ginger, and later Bozs. sulphate of magnesia in half a pint of treacle. The sores 
heal up three or four days after bursting, but break out again two or thiee 
weeks later. [The Chief Inspector of Stock suggests dressing twice a day with 
a mixture made with oozs. olive oil and Joz. tincture of opium, or half wineglass 
of carbolic acid in a quart of soft water. The magnesia and treacle may also 
be necessary to keep the blood cool.— Gen. Sec.] 


Kadina, September 1. 

Present—Messrs. T. M. Rendell (Chairman), H. Johnson, M. Quinn, J. 
Ward, and J. W. Taylor (Hon Sec.). 

Weeds. — Members reported that soursops were not very plentiful in the 
district. [Take active steps to have it destroyed, then, before it does become 
a serious trouble.— Gen. Sec.]. Wdd mustard was reported to be spreading; 
also the “ native hop” plant, but the latter seemed to be confined to open 
lands. 


Meadows, September 5. 

Present—Messrs. J. Catt (Chairman), T. B. Brooks, W. Collins, W. 
Nicolle, G. T. Griggs, T. Usher, T. Tester, G. Ellis, G. Rice, W. A Sunman 
(Hon. Sec.), and several visitors. * 

SotJEsors. — Members reported trying to get rid of this weed by ploughing 
it under, dressing with lime and other means without success. The Hon. 
Secretary said he had some in his garden, but owing to being continually 
hoed over the plants were getting very weak. 

Potatoes. —A discussion took place on thus subject. Mr. Usher, one of 
the most successful growers of the district, said he obtained the best returns 
from White Elephants, planted IBin. apart, in rows 3Din, apart. He applied 
lewt. super., lewt. bonedust, and lewt. sifted wood ashes per acre, mixing them 
together before applying. Kangaroo brand guano gave good results if sown 
broadcast about two months before planting the potatoes. He put the setts in 
4in. deep, and expected to obtain at least a ton of potatoes for every hundred¬ 
weight of seed sqwa. 
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Golden Grove, September 2. 

Present—Messrs. J. 11. Smart (Chairman), F. Buder, D. Smyth, and A. A. 
Harper (Hon. Sec.). 

Soitrsops. —Membevs leported this weed very prevalent in adjoining dis¬ 
tricts, The Chairman said the plant was introduced as a garden plant to this 
district over forty years ago. 

Apple-growing. —Some discussion took place on this subject. It was 
thought that the list of apples suitable for export should be further reduced, 
and that the Central Bureau should ask the principal growers to name six or 
more of the best, as those most favorocl would then receive the attention of 
those planting apples. [This has been attempted before, but owing to the 
variation in districts the best variety for one district is not suitable for another, 
and it was found impossible to reduce the list given in the Journal of 
Agriculture for May, pp. 785-6.— Gen, Sec.J 


Gladstone, September 3. 

Present—Messrs. J. King, (Chairman), J. Tonkin, J. Shephard, J. H. 
Bundle, W. A. Warnum, B. Griffiths, J. Greig, J. Brayley, J. H. Sargent, and 
J. Milne (Hon. Sec..). 

Dairying. —Mr. Tonkin suggested that the Branch should purchase a hull 
of a good milking strain for the improvement of the dairy stock of the district. 
After some discussion it was decided to consider the matter at the next 
meeting. 

Manures.— Mr. Brayley stated that as far as he could see yet there was no 
difference between the crop manured with Thomas phosphate and Kangaroo 
Brand guano. Mr. Bundle considered the former much superior. 

Wheat Experiments. —Mr. King tabled several samples of wheat. Tar- 
dent’s Blue, a variety from Queensland, was just coming into ear and appeared 
to be a i cry good wheat. Another was an early variety and very promising. 
Medea and Alatourka looked well. 

Standard Weight of Chaff —The question of proposed standard 
weight of bag of chaff was discussed, and the delegate to Congress instructed 
to oppose the suggestion for the adoption of a standard legal weight. 


Mount Bryan East, August 27. 

Present—Messrs. H. Wilkins (Chairman), E. T. Prior, R. Webber, W. Brice, 
T. W’ilks, W. H. Quinn (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

B4con-curing.— The Chairman said he always took care not to disturb the 
bones in the ham, but removes the hones from the flitches and rolls them. As 
soon as the bacon is dry he bags it? and stores it in the stripping machine, which 
is kept under a shed. When the machine is required the bacon is removed to 
the cellar, and he finds it keeps for twelve months without rusting. Mr. Brice 
salts his bacon in the cask, putting stones in the bottom to keep the bacon out 
of its brine, and leaves it in the salt for nine days. Mr. Wilks salts on a flag, 
using saltpetre, a little sugar, salt and pepper; the flitches are kept in salt for 
a fortnight, hams for three weeks. 

Exhibits. —The Chairman tabled nice sample of tree lettuce. The Hon. 
Secretary showed bunch of well-grown White Stone turnips, three, with tops, 
weighing over Bibs. These were considered to be extra good for the district. 

Brice was elected Chaiiipan for ensuing year, 
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Sheepweed. —Mr. Wilks wished to know the best way to get rid of sheep- 
weed (Lithospermum arvense). 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary’s report showed that the average 
attendance during the year was six out of twelve members. 


Riverton, August 27. 

Present—Messrs. H. A. Davis (Chairman), A. B. Welch, D. Kirk, Dr, 
Allwork, T. Gravestock, M. Badman, W. J. Andrew, H. A. Hussey (lion. Sec.), 
and one visitor. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary’s annual report showed that the 
interest in the Bureau had been fairly well maintained during the past year, the 
average attendance being over seven out of a membership of twelve. Messrs. 
H. A. Davis and H. A. Hussey were re-elected Chairman and Hon. Secretary 
respectively for ensuing year. 

Souitsoi’s. —There are numerous patches of this weed in the district, but no 
special effort has been made to eradicate them. The following methods have 
been tried:—Salt kills the weeds but spoils the land. Fresh manure spread 
thickly on the patches will destroy the plants. Sheep and pigs are fond of them, 
the latter being effective cleaners, as they root up the bulbs and eat them. 


Mount Pleasant, September 16. 

Present—Messrs. G. Phillis (Chairman), W. M. Vigar, II. Drogomuller, 
J. F. Miller, J. Maxwell, P. Miller, sen., H. A. Giles, A. Baker, and H. T. 
Hull (Hon. Sec.). 

Soursops. —This weed is not very prevalent in the district; but it is to be 
found in several gardens, probably being introduced w r ith nursery plants. 
Specimens of the plant were tabled and members advised to destroy any they 
may find on their land. 

Agricultural Shows. —Strong exception was taken to suggestion made 
by Professor Lowrie at the recent Congress, that the present country shows 
should be done away with, and three large societies substituted. It was 
decided to further discuss the matter when the full report of the professor’s 
address is available. 


Calca, September 10. 

Present—Messrs. A. Newbold (Chairman), »T. Bowman, F. W. Freeman, A. 
Plush, It. H. Squire, D. P. Thomas (Hon. Sec.), and six visitors. 

Soursops. —Members reported that this weed had been noticed in small 
patches for some years, but showed no signs of spreading. 

Rabbits and Crows. —Mr. Newbold read a paper on this subject, to the 
following effect:— 

The rabbits are amongst the most serious of the troubles the farmers, especially on the 
West Coast, have to contend with. It is v eil known that they can get up almost any tree or 
bush with a slight lean, and they climb the netting fences with ease. The nails of their feet 
are getting long and bent like those of a cai or opossum, and if they continue to improve in 
this line to anything like the extent they have done during the past twenty years n ithiug hut 
a galvanized iron fence will be rabbit-proof. For ingenuity in making their burrows they 
beat everything. There are so many outlets, and the burrows twist arid double to such an 
extent that it ia almost useless to attempt to dig them out. 

Then the crow is another serious trouble to us. Every farm has about half a dozen old 
birds hanging about. They live principally upon eggs and chickens, but watch the farmer to 
see what he is up to. When he starts seeding every crow within ten miles knows of it next 
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day, and honors him with a visit, whi^h he doe? not find very acceptable. During the 
lambing season they go about in large mobs, often headed by an eagle, killing the lambs 
wholesale, and if they find any weak ewes they torment and worry them until they are too 
exhausted to protect themselves, when they are suon finished off. AVhen the crops are 
ripening they are very destructive, and he had seen them clean a strip a chain wide along a 
fence in very' quick time. As for fruit, they eat the grapes and figs as soon as they ripen, 
and fiequently pull off the green fruits for sheer mischief. They are so cunning and wary 
that it is difficult to poison them. If wa*er is placod whore they can get it they will be 
very chary about touching it When they can get nothing else they will eat caterpillars, 
grasshoppers, &e., and arc therefore very useful birds. Still he would urge upon the members 
the necessity for taking united action to get rid of what is undoubtedly the worst of the three 
nuisances they had to contend with. Wild dogs eat only meat, rabbits eat plants, but the 
crow eats anything he can get hold of. 

Wheat Grubs. —Members reported that this pest continues to be very 
destructive. They appear after the first rains, and eat everything they attack, 
roots and tops, the surface of the ground being perfectly pulverised. Digging 
over the affected patches, applying lime and soot, had been tried without suc¬ 
cess. A member stated that he had placed a cornsack over an affected patch, 
and in the morning he found a number of the grubs on it He was satisfied 
they came above ground at night to feed. Another member reported that a 
paddock that had been affected for years was ploughed up and left as fallow, 
and the pest had never appeared there since. [Protect crows, plover, magpies, 
larks, and other insect-eating birds — Gen. Sec.] 

Exhibit.—M r. Plush tabled sample of rye grass over 5ft. high. It was self- 
sown, and had not been irrigated. 


Koolunga, August 26. 

Present—Messrs. T. B. Butcher (Chairman), J. Button, J. Sandow, J. Jones, 
E. J. Shipway, P. Palmer, W. J. Jose, R. Jackson, R. H. Buchanan, W. T. 
Cooper, J. Butterfield, G. Pennyfield (Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 

Sotjksops. —Members reported this weed to be very prevalent in the district. 
The application of salt wull destroy it, but digging up and removing the bulbs 
has not been very successful Members wished to know whether the plant 
propagated from seeds as well as fi\>in the bulbs. [Yes.— Gen. Sec.] 

Co-operation. —Mr. Buchanan read a paper on this subject, outlining a 
scheme which he thought would suit requirements. A general discussion 
ensued, members generally agreeing with the principles of co-operation. 


Cherry Gardens, September 13. 

Present—Messrs. E. Wright (Chairman), J. Lewis, C. Lewis, G. Brumby, 
G. Hicks, J. Choate, R. Gibbins, J. Potter, W. Nicolls, C. Ricks (Hon. Sec.), 
J. Juers (Clarendon Branch), G. S. Thomson (Dairy Instructor), and twelve 
visitors. 

Hills Conference. —Delegates were appointed to attend the second con¬ 
ference of Hills Branches, to be held at My lor, on October 25. The Hon. 
Secretary promised to read a paper on “Intense Culture applied to Dairy Farm¬ 
ing in the Hills. ,, It was also resolved that the subject of “ What Benefits do 
Members derive from attending these Conferences” should be discussed. 

SotTRsoPs. —This weed is spreading very rapidly in the district. The Hon. 
Secretary said he knew of two instances where it had been brought into orchards 
here with the soil round fruit trees received from the nurserymen on the 
plains. Mr. Gibbins said lie found the bust way to keep them under was to 
turn the pigs on to the patches. Although they did not completely get rid of 
thg plants, they uprooted and ate very large numbers of the tubers and keep 
the weed down. 
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Dairying. —Mr. Thomson gave an instructive address on this subject. He 
had spent the day visiting farms in the district, and had seen as good cows as 
in any other part of the colony. Altogether their district was very favorably 
suited for dairying. In such hilly country he would advise them to cross an 
Ayshirc bull with Jersey or Alderney cows. At the conclusion of the lecture 
a number of questions were answered by Mr. Thompson, who was accorded a 
vote of thanks for his address. 


Mount Compass, September 10. 

Present—Messrs. H. Jacobs (Chairman \ E. Good, C. S. Hancock, A. J. 
Hancock, T. Chaplin, It. Peters, F. Slater, J. Youlton, W. Wright, and two 
visitors. 

Disease of Pigs. —Mr. Wright stated he had a pig suffering from some 
disease. He was taken bad about five weeks since, and lost all power in liis 
legs. He was fed on milk, slop, and pollard, with a little sulphur, and began to 
recover, but the skin peeled off in thick flakes, and the ears and tail dropped off. 
Kerosene and neatsfoot oil was applied to soften the skin and keep the flies off. 
The pig is still weak in the legs, but keeps in good condition otherwise. 

Microbes is Farming. —Mr. A. J. Hancock read clipping from South 
Australian Register dealing with the work of bacteria in the .soil. Members 
wished to know where " Alinit ” could be obtained. [The preparation known 
by this name is not obtainable in Australia, and it yet remains to be proved 
whether it does what its inventor claims tor it.— Gen. Sec.] 

Wounds on Horse. —A member wished to know best treatment for wound 
under the fetlock caused by a rope sawing it. [Wash wounds with soap and 
water, dry, and then apply weak mixture of carbolic acid or Condy’s fluid.— 
Gen. Sec ] 


Stansbury, September 3. 

Present—Messrs. Alex. Anderson (Chairman), J. Henderson, Captain 
Germein, P. Anderson, J. Antonio, G. Hrundell, J. Sherriff, 0. Faulkner, 
H. C. Pitt, and G. Sherriff (Hon Sec.). 

GyrstTM.—Some discussion took place on letter from General Secretary re 
manurial properties of gypsum. Mr. P. Anderson stated that some wheat plots 
treated with mixture of gypsum and other ingredients he had obtained from 
the salt lagoons promised better than others treated with various commercial 
fertilisers. 

Vine Cuttings. —Mr. P. Anderson stated that he had used a 200-gall, 
iron tank, cut in half and mounted on scarifier wheels, to burn vine cuttings in. 
This was drawn between the rows by one horse, a good fire was started, and 
the vine cuttings burnt as quickly as they could be thrown in. The bottom 
of the tank is perforated, and the ashes distributed in the vineyard. For a 
moderate sized vineyard this was the cheapest and best way of disposing of the 
vine cuttings. 


Pine Forest, August 30. 

Present— Messrs. J. St. J. Mudge (in chair), J. G. Zilm, A. Mudge, W. 
Burgess, W. Wurfel, D. F. Kennedy, and R. Barr, jun. (Hon. Sec.). 

Ploughing Matches. —Mr. Kennedy initiated a discussion on ploughing 
matches t>. field trials of ploughs The trials carried out hy the Field Trial 
Society were more for the benefit of the mam facturers, but ploughing matches 
would be the means of benefiting and improving the farm hands. With a 
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liberal prize list, offering either medals or money, and a multiplication of 
classes, they might induce fifty teamsterR to enter. This seemed to have been 
lost sight of. The holder of the society modal would have no difficulty in get¬ 
ting work on a farm, and a teamster in search of a fresh place would need no 
better recommendation. Other members agreed ; the trials would afford a good 
opportunity for the makers to show the merits of their implements, which 
would amply repay them for their trouble and expense. 

Sotrsops. —Mr. Burgess said he had seen a few plants of this weed in a 
neighbor’s garden some years ago. Members were of opinion that it would 
not become a pest in such a dry district. [Don’t give it a chance. Cut up 
any plants that may appear, or you may have it proved to your sorrow that it 
will thrive in the district.— Gen. Sec.] 

Cow Losing Cijd.—M r. Burgess said he had a cow which on two previous 
occasions had lost her cud, and he had supplied her with half of another cow’s, 
and she had recovered. A few weeks ago she again lost her cud, and neglecting 
to replace it he lost the animal. The Chairman said he was familiar with this 
trouble, and found robbing another cow of half its cud or administering a 
handful of salt effected a cure. Mr Kennedy said he had heard of this 
practice before, but looked upon it as a fad or as superstition. When an 
animal ceased chewing the cud it was only an indication of something wrong 
—a sympton of disease—and when the complaint was removed nature would 
renew' the cud. [Superstition and tradition are hard to kill. Loss of cud is 
caused by indigestion or dyspepsia. Cure—give wholesome succulent food, 
administer l‘2ozs. epsom salts with loz. each gentain, ginger, and carbonate of 
soda in one quart warm linseed mucilage. Then each morning for a week give 
4drs. carbonate soda, 3ozs. ground coriander seeds, and 2ozs. gentian.— 
Gen. Sec.] 

Arbor Day. —The first Arbor Day in connection with the Branch was held 
on August 18th, great interest being taken in the proceedings. It was resolved 
to make Arbor Day an annual affair in connection with the Branch., 


Bute, August 30. 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Sharman (Chairman), H. Schroeter, A. Schroeter, 
D. Green, W. A. Hamdorf, J. Birch, J. H. Barnes, J. J. Chapman, and M. 
Hall (Hon. Sec.). 

SouRSors. —Members reported this weed was practically unknown in the 
district, the only place it has been seen being in one of the member’s garden in 
the earth sent with fruit trees from a nursery. 

Field Trials. —Matters in connection with the Bureau Field Trial Society 
were discussed. Members favored holding trials of harvesting machinery every 
other year instead of annually. 

Black Rust. —This disease is reported to be showing in the wheat crops. 


Balaklava, September 10. 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Sires (Chairman), C. L. Iieuter, A. Manley, E. 
Roberts, G. Reid, P. Anderson, A. Hildebrand, and E. M. Sage (Hon. Sec.). 

Membership. —Messrs. A. Steinwedel and J: Willmott tendered their 
resignations, as they were leaving the district. The former has been a member 
since the formation of the Branch, while Mr. Willmott acted as Hon. Secretary 
for four years. Votes of thanks were accorded to both gentlemen for their 
services. 
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Experimental Ploi».—M embers paid a visit to the public school agro¬ 
nomy plots, cultivated by the boys under the supervision of Mr. Willmott. In 
the plots there are about a dozen varieties each of wheat, oats, and barley, and 
though too early to say which will turn out best, Steinwedel and the cross 
between Steinwedel and Ward’s Prolific are most promising. The plots hoed 
during growth and so cleaned of weeds are much better than those uncul¬ 
tivated. There are a number of manured plots, and of these Adelaide Chemical 
Works super, is most promising, English super, being close up. The plot 
manured w T ith kainit and Thomas phosphate began to blight off during the 
warm dry weather in August. Kainit alone has given much better results, 
and the plot treated with substance obtained from local deposit is nearly as 
good, and much superior to the unmanured plots. This substance was, how¬ 
ever, quite a failure last year There are also two plots sown with tares. 
Golden tares are about 2ft. high, very thick, and coming into bloom, while the 
English is only about Gin. high. The soil at the school plots is about as bad 
to work as it is possible to find in the district, being a very hard stiff clay. 
Running down one end of the plots is a channel to carry off the water from 
the street. Last year the plots by the side of the channel carried a very good 
crop, but this year on the unmanured plots the portion which last season failed 
owing to the drought is much the better of the two. 

Soiirsops.— Mr. Anderson reported that this weed had been brought down 
by the Wakefield river on to his land. It was prevalent all down the river. 
He was pulling the flowers and marking the patches with the intention of 
digging them up and removing all the bulbs he could find. Mr Roberts 
reported the garden at Werocata to be infested, probably from bulbs brought 
down by floods. It is also reported to be prevalent in other parts of the 
district, nothing particular being done to prevent it from spreading. 


Yank&lilla, September 16. 

Present—Messrs. J. Cornish (in chair;, H. Lcverington, J. Butterworth, 
G. Newbold, J. Mayfield, A. Wood, J. Tonkin, and G. H MacMillan (Hon. 
Sec.), 

Fruit Pests. —Discussion on this subject took place, arising from sale of 
scalc-infested oranges in the district Members were strongly of opinion that 
cveiy effort should bo made to preserve the local gardens from infection. 

Soubsops. —Members reported this weed to be scattered over the district, 
the opinion being expressed that it was introduced as a garden plant. One 
member stated he had succeeded in keeping it under by burning, another bj’ 
heavy dressings of salt, while a third member, two years ago, dug out a large 
patch, carted the bulbs away, and has hoed down any plants as soon as they 
showed above ground. By this means the weed has been greatly reduced. 


Kamnantoo, August 26. 

Present—Messrs. T. Hair (Chairman), J. Downing, J. T. Hair, J. Mullins, 
P. Lewis, F, Lehmann, H. Hair (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Soubsops.— This weed has'been noticed in the district for several years, and 
appears to be confined to creeks and damp, low-lying ground, and it is occa¬ 
sionally found in gardens, where, however, it is not allowed to go to seed. 
Members were agreed that the district in general is not favorable to its spread¬ 
ing so as to become a nuisance. 
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Potting Butter. —The Chairman asked when was tiie best time to do 
this. Mr. Mullins said it would depend upon locality and season. When the 
grass is at its best and the butter up to standard, then is the best time to pot 
it. It is important that the potting vessels should be kept airtight. Mr. J. 
Hair said a cow fed entirely on lucern would not make good butter, and that 
milk from a young cow would make better butter than that from an old one. 


Clarendon, September 15. 

Present—Messrs. A. Harper (Chairman), J. Wright, W. A. Morpliett, »T, 
Chapman,!). Bilney, W. Spencer, J, Spencer, J. Piggott, J. Juers, D. Thomp¬ 
son, A. L. Morphett (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Congress. —Delegates reported on proceedings of recent Congress, also ctn 
visit to Roseworthy College, and expressed their appreciation of the benefits 
arising from such gatherings. 

Dairying. —It was decided to ask the Dairy Instructor to give a lecture on 
dairying. 


Angastoc, September 10. 

Present—Messrs. 11. Player (Chairman), E. Thamm, A. Sibley, F. Thorne, 
A. Friend, W Sage, J. Vaughan, P. Radford, J. Swann, and S. O. Smith (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Congress. —Mr. Swann reported on proceedings of recent Congress, and it 
was decided to discuss paper on codlin moth at the next meeting. 

Protection of Native Birds.— It was decided to suggest to the Local 
School Board of Advice that the masters of public schools be asked to impress 
on the children the necessity for protecting the eggs and nests of our native 
birds other than those specified as noxious. 

Pig-breeding and Bacon-curing. —Mr. Thorne read the following paper 
on this subject:— 

Every fanner and gardener should keep a few pigs to eat up all waste, such as skim milk, 
waste fruit, and vegetables. It will also pay to grow food for them for instance, peas, barley, 
mangolds. Do not keep more pigs than you have food for, as it will not pay to buy food for 
them. It is a bad plan to keep your pigs half starved for five or six months ; they should be 
kept in good condition from the time they are born till you kill them. 

The best pig to keep, either for market or for home use, is the Berkshire; they make the 
best bacon and the nicest shape flitch or middle. If you do not keep the pure breed, let them 
be very near pure. The sow might have a strain ol some other breed, but not the boar. I 
consider that the fanners and j ig-breeders of South Australia have profited more by the 
importation of the Berkshire pig than by any other animal. If you want a side of bacon a 
nice even thickness, and with the loan well mixed, or a nice-shaped ham with a small bone or 
middle, what pig can you get better than the Berkshire ? The Poland-China pig is coarse in 
the flesh and very large in the bone. The Essex is small in the bone, but very fat, with a 
very little loan mixed in the bacon. The middles, which generally secure the highest price, 
are very uneven ; they fall off so in the flank. In making good sweet bacon much depends 
on the age of the pig; they should not *be more than eignt or ten months old, and should 
weigh when killed from lfiOlbs. to 20idbs. Pigs should he always killed quietly as possible, 
especially in the hot weather, to help the curing. If you have two or three or a half dozen 
pigs together and to kill them the same day, the best way is to have a killing-pen close beside 
the stye, quietly run one out, take your gun and shoot it behind the ear with a small ball, 
which will not injure the head for use. As soon as the pig falls, have your knife ready, turn 
the pig up on its back and stick it. The pig not being excited will bleed well. Choose cool 
weather for killing; avoid close or thundery weather. Great care should he taken to get the 
water at the right heat for scalding ; it is better to have it too cold than too hot, for a pig 
over-scalded is very hard to clean. The water should he 150° F.; if the wind is very cold it 
iVa good plan to put a piece of hessian or bran hag over the pig and pour the water over the 
bag Or hessian. Let the pigs hang all night, and cut down when cold, very early in the 
morning. In summer time get it into salt before the flies are about. If you are making 
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bacon for the market, cut it into middles, hums, and shoulders; see that the hams are a good 
shape, leaving the leg bone fairly long so as to bo able to dress it for the table; keep the 
shoulders for the home use ; dealers do not caro to give the same for shoulders as for middles 
and hams, and it will not pay to take less where there is a family. For Baiting I have a tank 
built of bricks and cement, measuring 2ft. 6in. by 6ft., und 2fc. deep, with a well in the 
bottom so as to be able to dip out the brine, and a frame made of wood with very fine net 
wire stretched over it to keep the flies out. It is built in my cellar and keeps at 60 s to 70° F. 
in the hottest weather. It will hold six pigs at the time. I am in favor of dry-salting, for a 
pig weighing eight to ten score pounds. Use not more than 61bs. fine salt, 4ozs. saltpetre, 
lib. white sugar. Rub the salt well in, especially on the outside or rind. Bacon should be 
turned every < ay for the first four or five days, and should not lie in salt longer than fourteen 
days; then take it out, lay it on a slanting bench, and with a cloth and cold water wash off 
every particle of salt; then hang it up for a few days till dry ; when dry put it into the smoke¬ 
house. This should be from lift, to ‘20ft. from the fireplace, so that the smoke shall be both 
dry and cool. The best material for smoking is sawdust and a little wood. Do not smoke the 
bacon too dark, let it be a palo color. Two days with the smoko kept well up is sufficient. 


Johnsburg, September 3. 

Present—Messrs. F. W. Ilombsch (Chairman), T. Thomas, T. A. Thomas, 
T. Potter, W. James, L. Chalmers, W. McRitchie, G. II. Dunn, T. Johnson 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Soursops. —Members reported that this weed was not known in the district. 
Standard Weight op Chaff. —Discussion took place on this subject, but 
no decision was arrived at. 


Strathalbyn, September 10. 

Present—Messrs. M. Rankine (Chairman), R. Smith, W. J. Tucker, 1). 
Gooch, R. Watt, A. Rankine, G. Sissons, H. II. Butler, E. R. Morgan, and J. 
Cheriton (Hon. Sec.). 

Manuring. —This meeting was held at Watalunga, the residence of Mr. 
K. R. Morgan. Special interest was exhibited in the results of the application of 
manures, Mr. Morgan furnishing the members with information as to manures 
used, cultivation, &c. The first paddock visited consisted of twenty acres of 
Chevalier barley divided into three plots, the whole being sown with jbush. of 
barley to the acre. The plots had been manured with a mixture (in equal 
quantities) of sulphate of ammouia, kainit, and Sugar Company’s No. 2 super¬ 
phosphates—the first with lewt. to the acre, the second with 2cwts., and the 
third with 2Jcwts. to the acre. It w r as at once evident where the larger quan¬ 
tity of manure had been placed. The next paddock had been divided into 
four plots, and was sown with Jbush. of Purple Straw wheat—To plot No. 1 
had been applied l^cwt. Kangaroo Island guano; to plot No. 2, Jcwt. of Sugar 
Company’s No. 2; to plot No. J, ljcwt. of the same ; while plot No. 4 had 
been treated in the same manner as No. 2. It appeared from a pounds, shil¬ 
lings, and pence point of view that the best results would be obtained from the 
application of the No. 2 manure in lesser quantity. In No. 4 paddock, which 
was drilled with fbush. of barley to the acre, the plots numbered six. Begin¬ 
ning at the highest numbers, which were treated with a mixture of equal 
quantities of sulphate of ammonia, kainit, and Sugar Company’s No. 2, No. 6 
plot received 84lbs. to the acre; No. 5, 1351bs. to the acre; No, 4, 105lbs. to 
the acre; and No. 3 the same as No. 6. In these four plots there was con¬ 
siderable difference in the growth, much in favor of No. 5, but Nos. 4 and 6 
showed very little difference from each other; No. 2 received 2cwts. of Kan¬ 
garoo Island guano to the acre, The cereal in this last plot had not stooled 
out as.well as the others, was short but healthy, and it is a question whether 
given a fair spring fall this plot may not equal the others in yield. No. 1 was 
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sown with |cwt. of No. 2 manure and 2bush. of barley to the acre, and it was 
quite evident that 2bush. are a great deal too much, and the crop looked some¬ 
what stunted. The log fence paddock, Jbush. of wheat and Jcwt. of No. 2 
manure applied, was in forward condition. The newly-cleared land in this 
paddock promises well, and points to the fact that with the application of 
chemical manure it will pay to clear somewhat poor land. The flock and stud 
were then examined, some of the ewes being very much admired. Amongst 
many other items of interest coming under the notice of the visitors was the 
process of making stack ensilage, a large stack being made from a splendid 
crop of barley. 

Sottksops. —Members reported this weed to be prevalent in the district, no 
special effort having been made to eradicate it. One or two members have 
used scrub exterminator with, as far at can be seen at present, success. 


Paskeville, September 24. 

Present—Messrs. 11. F. Koch (Chairman), J. 0. Price, G. Bamming, A. C. 
Wehr, A. Goodali, J. Bussenschutt, W. Ayles, G. Meier, F. Bussenschutt, T. 
Trcbilcock, and J. II. Nankervis (Hon. Sec.). 

Field Trials.— Considerable discussion took place on the question of 
awarding money prizes at the field trials in connection with the Buieau Field 
Trial Society, and it was decided that in the opinion of this Branch the first 
prize in all sections should he in money and the second a certificate of merit. 

Weeds. —Mr. Bussenschutt tabled weed growing on his land. Members 
stated that wild mustard and poppy were spreading very much, and it was 
decided that the members take united action in trying to keep the same under 
control. 

Underground Grubs. The Chairman read extract from Journal of 
Agriculture and Industry relative to action taken in Queensland by cane- 
growers to cope with the cane grub pest. He thought the farmers on the 
Peninsula should do something similar, and by voluntary contributions raise a 
fund from which to pay for the destruction of the perfect beetles of the under¬ 
ground grub that has done so much damage to the crops and grass this year. It 
was resolved that the General Secretary be asked to communicate with all the 
Peninsula Branches with a view to initiate some scheme in the direction 
indicated. [This will be done at once, but as the beetles will appear in a very 
short time every farmer in the affected districts should do his utmost to trap 
the beetles as soon as they appear. Offer the children a small sum per pint 
for them, and there will be a very heavy slaughter,— Gen. Sec.]. 


Clare, September 16, 

Present—Messrs W. Kelly (Chairman), W. Kimber, J. Trcleaven, J. Rad¬ 
ford, W. S. Birks, C. J. McCarthy, H. Miller, and J. T. Hague (Hon. Sec.). 

SrURsors.—One member reported that some wheat crops were being ruined 
by this weed. Mr. Kelly stated that it reproduced itself by means of both 
seeds and bulbs, and that the best way of eradicating it was by constant culti¬ 
vation in the spring and summer. 

Export of Apples. —Mr. Leweock sent sample of Rome Beauty apple. 
This was highly colored, and had kept well, but was lacking in crispness and 
flavor. Mr. Kimber stated that he had recently met a large produce merchant 
from Natal who was visiting the colonies for the purpose of opening up the 
export trade in various lines of produce. Two lines finding a ready sale there 
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last year were apples and potatoes. A discussion on packing apples for export 
ensued. Mr. Birks said he sent apples packed in wkoaten chaff to England. 
They carried well, and realised good prices. Members thought the department 
should allow apples packed in this material to pass through the depot, as it 
was one of the best and cheapest materials for the purpose. 


Minlaton, September 24. 

Present -Messrs. H. Boundy (in chair), J. H. Ford, It. Higgins, M. 
Twartz, John Anderson, J. Fletcher, J. McKenzie, A. McKenzie, \V. Correll, 
J. Martin, S. Vanstone, and Joseph Correll (Hon. Sec.). 

Oats for Hay. —Some discussion took place on the merits of the different 
varieties of oats for hay. All members considered Cape oats made the best hay, 
while several agreed that Algerian oats made first-class hay if not cut too green, 
and that they had the advantage of producing a heavier cut than Cape oats. 

Agricultural Chemistry. —The Minlaton Institute intimated that several 
works on agricultural chemistry had been purchased for use of subscribers. 
The Hon. Secretary strongly recommended members to carefully study these 
volumes, as he found they contained a vast amount of information which would 
be of great value in the practice of agriculture in South Australia. 

Manures.— Considerable discussion ensued on the use of commercial 
fertilisers, and it was noted by members generally that throughout the colony 
the fertilisers in which phosphoric acid was the chief manurial ingredient had 
invariably given best results. It was again pointed out that by no treatment 
could gypsum (sulphate of lime) be converted into phosphate of lime, and 
that when gypsum was sold as such after treatment a fraud was perpetrated 
by the vendor. 


Mylor, September 24. 

Present—Messrs. W. Nicholls (Chairman), A. Phipps, F. Rosser, P. 
Probert, R. S. Mundy, W. H. Hughes, F. G. Wilson, T. Mundy, K. T. Oinn, 
O. A. Witt, S. Roebuck, and W. G. Clough (Hon. See.), and nine visitors. 

II ills Conference. —Matters in connection with the Conference of Hills 
Branches to be held on October 25 were dealt with. It was decided to ask the 
Director to allow of a visit to the Experimental Orchard at Mylor on that 
occasion. 

Onion Disease. —The Hon. Secretary reported his onions were dying from 
some disease, which affected both root and top. 

Fruit Trees. —Mr. Hughes asked reason for some fruit trees making no 
growth on the north side, while veiy vigorous on the other sides. Considerable 
discussion took place, but nothing definite was elicited. 


Pyap, September 15. 

Present—Messrs. W. Axon (Chairman), T. Smith, A. J, Brocklehurst, G. A. 
Clarke, E. Robinson, C. Billctt, J. Bowes, K. F. Haselius, W. C. Rodgers 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor, 

Soursops. —This weed has been introduced to the settlement. It is believed 
that bulbs were introduced in the soil round lemon trees and sugargums. 
The plants are dug up as soon as noticed. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Clarke exhibited well-filled pods of Profusion pea from 
Bureau seed. Plants of wild geranium were also shown, and considerable 
discussion took place on indigenous fodders 
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INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 
(C. C. Cornish, Secretary). 

Intercolonial Labor Conference. 

The following resolutions were carried at the Intercolonial Labor Conference 
held at the Trades Hall, Adelaide, on September 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, 1898 :— 

1. That this Conference affirms the principle of the taxation of unimproved 
land values for both national and local purposes. 

2. That in the opinion of this Conference public education from the elemen¬ 
tary schools to the University should be entirely free, books and other requisites 
included. 

3 That this Conference affirms the necessity for an amended Employers* 
Liability Act, and that it is imperative that the Act should apply to all 
workers, including seamen. 

4. That this Conference affirms the desirability of the establishment of a 
general weekly half holiday. 

5. That in the opinion of this Conference it is absolutely imperative that 
provision should be made for old-age pensions. 

6. That this Conference recommends that the importance of raising a fund 
to pay trade union organisers be urged upon the various Trades and Labor 
Councils. 

7. That this Conference, representing the labor bodies of Australia, whilst 
heartily in favor of Australian union, is of opinion that the Commonwealth 
Draft Bill of 1898 is undemocratic and injurious to the best interests of the 
people, and that no system of Australian union will be acceptable to the people 
which does not contain the initiative and the referendum. 

8. That in the opinion of this Conference the accommodation for workers on 
stations and farms should be under State supervision, on similar lines to those 
adopted by the New Zealand Parliament 

9. That this Conference recommends the Australian labor parties to secure 
the uniform amendment of the Australian shipping laws on similar lines to the 
existing shipping laws of New Zealand. 

10. That this Conference is of opinion that the time has arrived when more 
definite and united action should be taken by the Parliamentary labor parties 
in the several colonies to secure the compulsory recognition by law of the 
eight hours system in all those trades wherein it has by experience been proved 
to be practicable. 

11. That in the opinion of this Conference it is desirable that the contract 
system in connection with all Government and municipal work should be 
abolished. 

12. That this Conference recommends the establishment of a minimum wage 
throughout Australia. 

13. That this Conference recognises the urgent necessity for action with 
regard to the employment of boys, gills, and improvers in various trades and 
occupations, such employment—without a proper s)stem of apprenticeship— 
being inimical to the adult workers of the various colonies. 

14. That in the opinion of this Conference the Coroners Acts of the various 
colonics should be amended by making provision for giving a trades union 
official or person appointed by the relatives or friends of persons who have met 
their death while following their avocation the right to represent such relatives 
and friends, arid that the same right should be extended to those who may 
appear to be directly or indirectly responsible for the accident which caused 
such death. 
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15. That this Conference is of opinion that the Coroners Acts should, where 
necessary, be amended in the direction of making better provision for the 
payment of jurors engaged upon inquests of any kind. 

16. Resolutions of the Conference. —That this Conference recommends that 
all resolutions of the Conference affecting the legislation of the colonies be 
adopted by the Labor Parties of the different colonies as planks in their 
platforms. 

17. Intercolonial Trades Federation. —With regard to the subject of inter¬ 
colonial trades federation a committee appointed to consider the matter reported 
that they were strongly of opinion that the question of the intercolonial 
federation of labor was altogether too important to be dealt with at the Con¬ 
ference, so few colonies being represented, and they recommended that a special 
Conference, consisting of representatives of the workers in Tasmania, West 
Australia, New South Wales, Queensland, Victoria, and South Australia, should 
be called (time and place to be fixed), and that in the meantime the various 
Trades and Labor Councils of Australia be requested to at once prepare a 
scheme of labor federation for submission to such Conference, the maximum 
number of delegates from each colony to be three. This report was adopted, 
and it was resolved that a special Conference be held in Brisbane after the 
Labor Day celebration in May of next year, that the maximum number of 
delegates from each colony be three, and that the question of the mode of 
electing the delegates be left to the various Trades and Labor Councils with a 
recommendation that the election be by a plebiscite of the members of the 
affiliated societies. It was further decided that in the event of it proving im¬ 
practicable to hold the Conference in Brisbane the Adelaide Trades and Labor 
Council should arrange for the place of meeting. 


The Australasian National League. 

Conference and Annual Meeting. 

A Conference of members of the Australasian National League was held at the 
offices of the League on Friday, 9th of September. There was a large attendance 
of representatives from country branches and city districts. The President 
occupied the chair, and the policy of the League was adopted, in the following 
form :— 

1. Taxation. 

(a) Against any additional special taxation on land. 

(b) In favor of a revenue Customs tariff. 

2. Unity of Australia. 

In favor of intercolonial free trade and Australian federation. 

3. Electoral. 

( а) Against any reduction in the freehold qualification for electors for the 
Legislative Council. 

(б) In favor of extending the leasehold qualification to lessees owning 
improvements of the value of £200, and removing the restrictions as to three 
years’ currency and registration. 

( c ) Against*the redistribution of seats on a population basis. 

4. Land Settlement . 

In favor of liberal legislation to promote agricultural, pastoral, and mining 
occupation of Crown lands. 
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5. Public Expenditure. 

(ft) In favor of economy in Government expenditure on non-remunerative 
deportments. 

(b) Against the expenditure by the Government of public money without the 
authority of Parliament. 

6. State Control. 

(a) Against all unnecessary State interference with the management of private 
industry and enterprise. 

(b) Against Government competition with privately-owned enterprise at the 
cost of the general taxpayer. 

It was resolved, on the motion of representatives of the Burra Branch — 
“ That in the selection of parliamentary candidates, wherever practicable, a 
meeting or meetings of members of each branch in the district be held in a 
central place to consider who shall be recommended to receive the support of 
the League.” The League further decided, on the motion of the Wasleys 
Branch—“That an effort be made to secure an alteration in the dates of the 
general elections from the month of May to March or April.” 


The Factories Act. 

Safeguarding Dangerous Machinery. 

(By the Inspector of Factories.J 

One of the most important duties of the inspectors under the Factories Act, 
1894, for the administration of w hich the Government have recently established 
a separate department, is the safeguarding or giving direction for safeguarding 
dangerous machinery in factories, and it is often found to be a very nice and 
difficult point to decide, in the absence of specific legislation, what is and what 
is not dangerous machinery. 

In the ordinary acceptation of the term, nearly all appliances driven by 
steam must be regarded as more or les* dangerous to those coining into direct 
contact with them, but the object of the provision in the Act was evidently 
intended to enforce such safeguauling, by fencing, boxing in, or enclosing all 
dangerous parts, thereby reducing the danger to a minimum without impairing 
the efficiency or usefulness of the machine. 

Some of the objections raised against the proposed innovations in this 
respect are highly amusing, and are invariably given with the utmost snny 
froid. About the most common is the assurance that the machine has never 
yet killed anyone, or that the only accidents occasioned by it were caused 
through the stupidity or gross carelessness of the persons injured. Experience, 
however, teaches that machines, such as aie now used in large manufactories, 
are not always the harmless toys their owners would have people believe, and 
the reports of some of the inspectors in the neighboring colonies are interesting 
in this respect. One of these officials remarks, in a recent report, that while 
protesting against being put to the expense of making some simple alterations 
the occupier of a factory proceeded to demonstrate how easy it was to stop the 
machinery by throwing off a certain belt with his hand, but in doing so was 
himself thrown violently against the machinery and narrowly escaped with his 
life. 

Another factory proprietor protested that the machine under notice had been 
running for a number of years and had not hurt anybody, yet within a day 
or two the hand of an employe was badly crushed in the same machine. 

It is needless to say that no further opposition was offered to the suggestions 
of the inspectors, but it appears almost criminal that it should need the 
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occurrence of an accident by which some worker is killed, or, perhaps, what 
is even worse, maimed for life, befoie necessary precautions are willingly 
undertaken. 

Yet another case, which occurred not 100 miles from Adelaide, and is not 
altogether without its humorous side. 

A gentleman having the management of certain machinery was pointing out 
the simplicity of its action to a visitor, and in doing so allowed his fervor to- 
carry him half an inch too far, and w'as made aware of the fact by the loss of 
just that much of his finger. Moral—Do not point at dangerous machinery ; 
it is not to be trusted. 

Among the most dangerous of these useful appliances in common use may be 
mentioned the circular saw, band saw, planing machine, leather splitters, &c. 
The first mentioned, and possibly the most dangerous of the lot, cannot well be 
enclosed in any way without interfering with its usefulness The danger with 
this machine lies chiefly in the liability of its free side, which revolves upwards, 
catching the loose end of a short piece of timber or a splinter of wood, and 
throwing it with lightning velocity in the fase of the person attending it. 

With the band saw there is always a certain amount of risk of its breaking 
and causing damage by the loose ends; but with this saw there is no necessity 
for having more than the part required for actual use exposed, and when 
properly boxed in there is very little danger of accident. 

Other machines are protected in various ways, chiefly by an adjustable 
mouthpiece, which permits the article to be dressed to pass through only, and 
acts as a protection to the hand in case of a slip. 

These precautions against accident arc highly necessary, not only in the 
interests of persons immediately engaged in the factories, but also for the 
protection of others whose business or curiosity may bring them into the 
vicinity. 

It is noteworthy that many of the latest types of machines have protecting 
guards to all dangerous parts manufactured with them and delivered by the 
maker as part of the machine. 


Superintendent of Public Buildings’ Report. 

The Superintendent of Public Buildings leports :—The building trade is very 
brisk at present and good bricklayers are hard to pick up. After the foundations 
of buildings are finished the laborers, all but the few necessary for the mortar 
heap and hod work, are discharged; consequently a number of these men are 
frequently out of employment. The new Government buildings at present 
under way or almost finished are as follows :—The new Art Gallery, the 100- 
bed ward for chronic and excited female patients at Parkside Lunatic Asylum, 
school for 150 children at Edwardstown, South road, with residence attached; 
school at Richmond, Keswick, for 100 children, with residence attached ; post 
office at Thebarton (the two latter practically finished); police station, Henley 
Beach: school at Maylands for 500 children, with attached residence; school 
and residence (thirty-six scholars), Penong (West Coast): school and residence, 
Johnburgh(fifty children); additional school accommodation at Port Pirie for 
150 children; additional schoolroom at Jamestown for agricultural teaching; 
foundations only of new wards (150 beds) for males, Parkside Lunatic Asylum; 
rebuilding teacher’s residence at Macclesfield (this latter work is being carried 
out departmentally); painting gangs are at work in Adelaide, Stirling West 
District, Southern Yorke’s Peninsula, Central Yorke’s Peninsula, Far Northern 
District, Northern Areas, and Gumeracha District. 
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An Important Industry. 

Wallaroo Smelting Works. —At these works there are now fourteen 
smelting furnaces running, together with sixteen calcining kilns, eight 
mechanical calciners, and two refining furnaces. The ore operated upon 
is chiefly derived from the Wallaroo mine and the Moonta mine; the class of 
mineral now being operated upon is copper and ir* n pyrites. About 300 men 
are now employed in the smelting and refining works at Port Wallaroo, and 
the output of copper per month is about 450 tons. 


Marble, Freestone, and Slate Trade. 

The only person now working a marble quarry in South Australia is Mr. 
Fred. Herring, of Adelaide, who is working a quarry at Angaston. From 
these works all the raw material is supplied to the trade in Adelaide for 
monuments, tombs, headstones, tablets, kerbing for iron railings for cemetery 
work. Trade is rather dull in these lines. For marble steps and paving, work 
will be better next month. 

Freestone Quarries. —The principal quarries in full work are the two at 
Murray Bridge, one at Stirling, one at Teatree Gully, and two at Mitcham. 

Slate Quarries.— One at Mintaro, turning out a quantity of flagging for 
the city corporation. The others are at Willunga. 

This industry gives employment to a number of stonecutters, teamsters, and 
laborers, who are just now working full time. 


Work for Women. 

A leading labor office manager, of Freeman street, when interviewed last 
week, reported that theieis a good demand for domestic servants ftom 25 to 30 
years of age at good wages. Middle-aged women for generals can be obtained 
in any number. Experienced housemaids, parlor-maids, and cooks can always 
command good situations both in town and suburbs. Young girls inexperienced 
in the duties of housework can be had in any number at low wages. 


State Board of Conciliation. 

A vacancy on the above board has occurred, caused by the Hon. John IL 
Howe, M.L.C., ceasing to hold office through effluxion of time. 


Regulations for the Establishment of a Government 

Labor Bureau. 

Chief Secretary’s Office, Adelaide, September 7th, 1898. 
The following regulations for the establishment of a Government Labor 
Bureau, made by His Excellency the Governor in Council, are published for 
general information, and are to take effect from the date hereof. 

By command, 

J. V. O’LOGHLIN, Chief Secretary. 


Labor Bureau. 


1. A Labor Bureau is hereby established in the department of and under the control and 
direction of a Munster of the Crown, hereinafter referred to as “the Minister/* The Com¬ 
missioner of Public Works is at present the Minister. 
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Objects. 

2. The objects of the Bureau are to facilitate the finding of employment and the supply of 
labor. 

Extent of Operations. 

3. (1) The operations of the Bureau shall not extend to the professional and clerical branches 
of the Public Service to which the Civil Service Acts apply, but they shall apply to all labor 
employed in the Public Service. 

(2) After the 1st day of January next no labor shall be employed in the Public Service except 
through the Bureau, or in cases of emergency subsequently approved in writing by the 
Minister ; and no application for such employment shall bo considered except registered with 
the Bureau, but in the meantime any such applications already received may bo registered with 
the Bureau in order of the dates of such receipt. 

Superintendent. 

4. The Superintendent of Public Buildings shall have charge of the Bureau, and be respon¬ 
sible to the Minister foi its proper management, but any other officer may be appointed to 
the charge of the Bureau in place of the Superintendent of Public Buildings. 

Office. 

6. The office of the Bureau shall be situated in the city of Adelaide. 

Branches and Agents. 

6. The Minister may establish such branches and appoiut such agents of the Bureau as he 
shall think proper. 

Kegistn of Applicants for Employment. 

7. The Bureau shall keep a legister of all persons who shall apply to the Bureau for 
employment. 

Residence Requirement. 

8. No person shall be entitled to be registered in the register of the Bureau unless he shall 
first satisfy the officer that he has been resident m South Australia for at least one year 
immediately prior to his application. 

('ontents of Register. 

9. Every such register shall contain the following particulars with respect to each applicant, 
viz. .—Name, age, married or single, trade, length of time out of work, number of persons 
dependent upon exertions, last place of employment, exact place of residence, length of residence 
in South Australia. The entry of registration of pel sons registered for the first time to he in 
black ink, and in ease of persons previously registered shall be in red ink. 

I’articularb of Necessities. 

10. No particulars of the necessities of any applicant for employment should be supplied 
through the Bureau to any person except at the written request of the applicant. 

Registration Caul. 

11. Each applicant shall, on registration, be given a card with his registration number, and 
every such applicant shall, unless he obtains employment, call or report himself at the office 
of the Bureau, as shall be required by such card, and in* default he will be deemed to have 
obtained employment, and his name shall he struck off the register. 

I.iht of Employers. 

12. The Bureau shall keep a list containing the names, addresses, and requirements of all 
employers applying for labor. 

Information to Branches 

13. The Bureau shall furnish all branches, when necessary, with a list or information as 
to persons whose names are on the books of the Bureau as seeking employment, and a< to 
employers applying for labor and the labor they require. 

Branch Registers. 

14. A register of persons applying for employment and a list of employers applying for 
labor, similar to the register and list kept by the Bureau, shall he kept at each branch. 

Notices of Labor required to be Posted up. 

16. Notices shall from time to time be posted up at the office of the Bureau, setting out the 
trades or callings for which labor is wanted and the number of persons required. Similar 
notices shall be so posted up at each branch in respect of labor applied for at each such branch. 

The names of the employers shall not be posted up, but shall be furnished to applicants on 

re ^mpioyers applying for labor shall be allowed to inspect the register, subject to regula¬ 
tion 10. 
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Local Labor. 

16. Where labor can be supplied locally‘intending employers and employes may communi¬ 
cate with each other through the local branch. 

Agent not to associate himself with either Party, 

17. No agent shall associate himself in any way with fixing the wages, hours, or terms of 
any agreement between the parties, but, if so desired by the parties, shall reduce the agree¬ 
ment to writing and witness it. 

Outside Labor. 

18. If an agent is unable to supply the labor for which application has been made to him 
he will communicate by post or telegraph, as the urgency of the case may demand, with the 
head office, with a view to labor being supplied from elsewhere. In every such case the agent 
must first satisfy himself that the local supply of labor is inadequate before requesting the 
demand to he met from a place outside his district. 

Selection of Laboi to supply (a) Private Employers, (b) Public Works. ' 

19. (a) Where a private employer is not himself present to select the labor he requires, and 
has requested the Bureau or branch to select it for him, the selection ia to be made from the 
class of labor suitable according to the order of registration of the applicants. Effect may, 
however, be given to any special written directions of the employer. If any departure is 
made from the rule of selection according to the order of registration the fact of such 
departure and the reason therefor are to be immediately recorded in the register by the agent 
or other person making such departure. 

(i b) Where labor is required for eairying out any public work, and more than the required 
number of suitable men offer themselves for employment, lots shall be drawn, the men drawing 
the highest number to be selected, preference being given to married men supporting families, 
in proportion to their necessities in this icspect. 

Railway Pbsm'h. 

20. Where labor is required at a place distant from the head office or branch, and applicants 
are being dispatched to such place, and where applicants produce evidence that they are going 
to some definite employment, but in either case are without means, such applicants may be 
sent by rail to their destination, and the head office or branch may issue railway passes for 
the purpose. In no case shall an agent issue a pass beyond a radius of twenty miles from the 
nearest railway station without the authority of the head office. 

Security for Repayment of Railway Fares. 

21. Every applicant, desiring to obtain a railway pass shall, before the pass is issued to him, 
sign a form in duplicate, authorising payment of the price of such pass by instalments out of 
his wages. 

The duplicate of such form shall be sent to the employer. 

The original may be sent to any branch for the purpose of collection. 

Monthly Report. 

22. Every agent shall furnish a monthly report of the work of his branch to the head office, 
such monthly report to reach the head office not later than the morning of the 6th of the 
month succeeding that to which it relates. 

Application for Directions. 

23. Agents when in doubt on any matter relating to their duties should at once apply to 
the head office for directions. 

No fees to be taken. 

24. No fee or reward, direct or indirect, shall be taken or received for any work done or 
service rendered by the Bureau, or any branch thereof, or any officer or agent, and any person 
receiving or taking such fee or reward shall be immediately dismissed and disqualified from 
employment in the Public Service. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

The weather during the past six weeks has completely changed the prospects 
of the season, and, instead of one of the best harvests we have had, the 
average will be poor, except in the Lower North and Southern districts, where 
the early wheats at least will give a fair return. Since the crop reports in this 
W»ue were written we have had nice rains over the greater part of the farming 
Ureas. This will make a considerable difference to the later crops in the 
Southern districts which have not suffered too inueli from the hot winds and 
dry weather, and will cause the ripening wheat to fill out much better than was 
expected. The heavy winds and hail accompanying the rain will, however, do 
much damage. This October has been one of the worst experienced for many 
years. Over the greater part of the colony hot dry northerly winds, often 
gales, have predominated. The effect of these has been so marked that in 
many districts little more than seed and flour will he reaped, while as to 
the general average, no one seems disposed to make an estimate. Frosts have 
been more prevalent than usual for October, and considerable damage has 
resulted in a number of districts. 


In the crop reports in the daily papers, the fact that the early crops and 
those oil well prepared land will yield fairly well in spite of the season, while 
the late crops are almost total failures, is constantly reiterated. In many parts 
of the North where there may be little grain, a fair cut of hay will he obtained 
from the early crops. Professor Lowrie’s contention that fallowing should he 
finished before the dry weather commences, even at the cost of a little feed, 
has been amply justified during the past two seasons. Every year sees more 
land under fallow, and there is little doubt that we are steadily approaching the 
time when the greater part of our crops, at least in the more reliable districts, 
will be put in with the drill on early fallowed land. 




In travelling about the country one cannot help noticing the rapid spread of 
different weeds on cultivated land. It is also noticeable in many cases that 
some farms are comparatively clean, while those adjoining are dirty. On 
inquiry it will generally he found that the comparative freedom of the one 
farm is due to careful cultivation, care in selection and cleaning of the seed, 
and to the fact that the owner will pull up and destroy any strange weed he 
finds in or about his land. This will probably be considered by many as a 
large undertaking, but it will be found comparatively easy to keep a plant 
from becoming a nuisance, while it is nearly impossible to get rid of such plants" 
once t^ey are allowed to gain a firm footing. 

\ A 
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The sooner that every farmer comes to realise that all seed to be sown must 
be thoroughly cleaned before sowing the better will it be for the whole farming 
community. It is true that many of them do recognise the necessity; but their 
efforts in this direction are greatly nullified by the neglect and carelessness of 
their neighbors. It should not be difficult to separate the very small seeds of 
the field poppy from grains of wheat, and yet there are many hundreds of acres 
of land that have within the past five years been liberally seeded with poppy, 
which now cannot be eradicated within an ordinary lifetime. Wild mustard, 
charlock, Spanish radish, sheepweed, wild oats, darnel or drake, dodder, and 
several other horrible weeds, are being sown broadcast over the colony by care¬ 
less farmers, who are not only inflicting a great injury upon the present genera¬ 
tion, but are promoting serious trouble for those who come after them. 


Experiments conducted at the Nebraska Agricultural College show that 
Early Amber cane gave the heaviest return of any sorghum tried, being 
closely followed by the White Kaffir corn. The latter, not being so succulent, 
contains a greater weight of dry matter and less water than the former, but is 
not, however, of so much value for dairy cows. It was also found that the 
most profitable time to pasture sorghum is when it has attained its full growth, 
but before heading. If pastured at this time it will make a re-growth, often 
affording more forage than the first growth. 


Farmers using manures generally use brains as well, but there arc some 
people who do not sufficiently consider things. Suppose phosphatic manures 
are to be used, it is essential to know exactly how much actual phosphoric acid 
is contained in it, and also the cost for each “ per cent.” or “ unit” delivered 
on the land. The lime in combination with the phosphoric acid is not worth 
carriage for any distance. If basic slag is not pulverised very fine, the phos¬ 
phoric acid in it will not be dissolved in time for the plant; and the carriage 
of at least 80lbs. impurities in each lOOlbs. of slag would be worthy of con¬ 
sideration if another phosphatic manure contains twice or three times more 
phosphoric acid. In calculating results, the actual amount of the fertilising 
ingredient (say phosphoric acid) in the manure should be known, what it cost 
put on the field, and its residual or unappropriated value for future crops 
should be estimated, It might pay much better to apply 1 ton per acre of a 
fertiliser containing a fair quantity of rather insoluble phosphoric acid, at a 
cost of £8 per ton, than to apply 2cwts. of another kind, even richer, but 
costing £6 per ton ; because in the one case we would get a seven years’ supply 
of phosphate in the soil, whilst the other would only last for a year or two. 


Many inquiries have been made concerning water-glass, which has been 
found to be the best medium for preserving eggs in a fresh condition for as long 
as nine months. Water-glass is silicate of soda, and is very cheap. It is used 
for facing soft stone, for manufacture of artificial stone in blocks, and several 
other purposes. It mixes or is dissolved readily in water. For egg-preservation 
boil, say, lOgalls. water, to kill all germs. When the water is cold, add to it 
Igall. of soda silicate, or “ water glass,” and pour over the eggs until they are 
immersed. Messrs. A. M. Bickford & Son state that water-glass can be supplied 
•at 9d. per pound for small quantities, or 6d. per. pound for larger lots. 
Wholesale in Europe its cost is about 10s. per hundredweight. 
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Mr. G. Hollier, of Sunny Creek, Gippsland, on a farm of twenty acres, keeps 
a herd of eight dairy cows—Shorthorn Ayrshire crosses—which averaged last 
year over 788galls. per head, From the local creamery he received £104, equal 
to £13 per cow per annum. Including the profit from pigs fed on the skim 
milk, after paying for pollard, &c., and from sale of yearling heifers, the total 
receipts amounted to £120 9s. 3d. 


The bulls purchased by the Department of Agriculture have all been sent to 
their respective stations. The bull intended to be sent to Gawler River 
Branch has been stationed at Riverton. In connection with this matter it is 
pertinent to inquire what improvement in our dairy herds can be expected so 
long as the municipal authorities allow bulls, generally worthless scrubbers but 
highly-educated fence-breakers, to wander at large along the roads. Many 
complaints about this evil are made by intelligent dairymen, and that they 
have ample reason to complain is evidenced by the fact that it is almost im¬ 
possible to make a day’s journey along the roads in any part of the colony 
where dairying is practised without seeing two or more of these brutes grazing 
on the roadsides. The remedy for this state of affairs is in the hands of the 
local governing bodies—otherwise the people concerned—as if the rangers were 
instructed to impound all bulls found at large the owners would soon get rid 
of them or keep them at home. 


It is a surprising fact that, whilst all people agree with the beneficial 
practice of castration of domestic stock—a most painful operation—so many 
persons erv out about the u cruelty ” of dehorning of cattle. By merely 
clipping off the hair around the bosses where the horns on a calf will appear, 
wetting the skin, and rubbing for a minute with a piece ot‘ lunar caustic, the 
horns will be entirely suppressed with scarcely a sensation of pain. That same 
animal, if its horns are allowed to grow, will cause no end of pain to other 
animals by ripping and goring them, and yet “ humanitarians ” take no note of 
this. Hornless cattle are very plentiful now in America—especially when 
intended for transport by train or ship—but some of these have had their horns 
chipped off when fully grown. That operation is undoubtedly painful: but 
when the calf is treated as above at three weeks to a month of age the opera¬ 
tion is not in the least painful. 


The special attention of our readers is directed to the article by Mr. Francis 
H. Snow on “ Co-operative Banks.” Although this was written more from a 
town standpoint, it is of special interest to producers, and Mr. Snow has 
promised in a future article to show how, in his opinion, the principles of the 
scheme could be modified to suit the requirements of the South Australian 
producing community. 


Arizona (California) cultivators have adopted with great success the remedy 
for 44 cut worms,” which was recommended in South Australia some years ago 
by Mr. A. B. Robin, of Nuriootpa. The 44 worms” are the caterpillars of a 
species of Agrotis (a moth), which hide in the soil during daylight and conic 
forth at night to destroy young vines and other plants. The remedy is to mix 
8ozs. Paris green with 30lbs bran in 2galls. water, * sweetened with 3lbs. 
sugar. This makes a stiff paste, which is broken into lumps about the size of 
a marble and laid about on the infested land. 
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Several consignments of fresh onions have recently arrived at Port Adelaide 
from Italy. The recent drought, and consequent scarcity and high prices of 
onions, has been the cause of these importations, and it is not very probable 
that the import will continue for Jong. 


Sunflowers. —The large-seeded black “ Russian ” variety of sunflower is 
best suited for oil-making, because it contains less pith on the inner side of the 
husk, which in other varieties retains or absorbs the oil. Sunflower seed con¬ 
tains from 18 to 28 per cent, of oil. An average of about 18 per cent, can be 
extracted by cold pressure. If heat is employed more oil can be obtained, but 
it is of inferior quality. To sow an acre about 4lbs. or 5lbs. of seed are 
required. The plants are generally grown 2Jft. apart each way, but the seeds 
are dropped at 1ft. apart in rows 2£ft. apart, and thinned out when the plants 
appear. Misses can be filled up by transplanting. On very rich moist soils 
the plants can be grown nearer together. About Igall. of oil can be pressed 
from lbush of seod, and a fair average would be 50bush. per acre. In Victoria 
as much as lOObush. have been taken from an acre. The cake is very fattening. 


The sugar industry is probably of greater importance to Queensland than 
most of our readers imagine. According to official statistics for 1897-8 the 
total output of sugar was nearly 98,000 tons, valued at £873,900. Of this, 
62,417 tons are exported to the other Australian colonies. The area under 
cane was 98,641 acres—more than onc-fourtli of the whole cultivated area of 
Queensland. There are in all eiglity-one mills and refineries, with machinery 
and plant valued at £2,067,867. 


Through the kindness of the Director of our Botanic Garden, Mr. M. Holtze, 
the Agricultural Bureau has received about a dozen pounds weight of Florida 
Velvet bean seed, and this has already been distributed amongst our Branches. 
This bean has been very greatly over-praised, but still it is a really valuable 
plant where climate and other conditions are favorable to its growth. Its 
principal virtue consists in its rank vegetative character, and its habit of 
collecting nitrogen from the air and storing it in the soil. It is of low value as 
a fodder plant, and its seeds are not used as food. It will greatly enrich sandy 
soils when the plant is ploughed under as a green manure; and, in order to 
secure the greatest benefit, the plant should be left till quite mature, in order 
that the nitrogen-collecting microbes may enjoy the fullest opportunity to 
complete their beneficial work. 


At this time it is important to remejnber that seeds should be saved only from 
the very best examples of each kind required. As a rule, with a few 
exceptions, it is desirable that no other plants of the same family but different 
variety should be grown near by. By continuous selection and re-selection 
every kind of plant can be improved very greatly. Sorghums, maize, millets, 
and many other plants are extremely liable to become cross-fertilised, and will 
deterioriate quickly unless the best heads and cobs are selected every year for 
resowing. Wheats do not readily cross-fertilise, but the best and largest heads 
should be selected year after year, and be cultivated separately, so as to secure 
early and* prolific crops. Plump, large seeds will always give much better 
results under similar conditions than can be gained from poor, thin, starved 
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It is most annoying to the General Secretary of the Agricultural Bureau to 
receive applications for u another parcel of seed of that splendid melon (or 
whatever it may be) that you sent me the year before last: it was the best 
that ever I grew ! ” Seeds of vegetables, fruits, grasses, cereals, &c., that are 
new to cultivators here are procured from abroad in very small lots for experi¬ 
mental cultivation by members of the Bureau They sometimes find the pro¬ 
duce to be really excellent, but do not attempt to save a single seed, and, as 
the seedsmen do not import the particular variety, it is quite possible that the 
benefit of the experiment may be altogether lost. Every recipient of seeds 
should be prepared to report upon the results, to save as much seed as possible, 
if worth saving, and to distribute it to others upon the same conditions. The 
Bureau does not act as a benevolent institution for the free distribution of 
seeds, but only introduces new and desirable varieties for experimental pur¬ 
poses. 


THE BEEHIVE. 

NOTES AND HINTS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Bv Apis Ligusticus. 

Bees require more care during November than any other month in the year, 
and the reason is the almost total absence of forage. In October, which is the 
natural swarming season, the flowers of the Cape marigold and of the various 
fruit trees afford an abundant supply of honey, and bees will then thrive any¬ 
where; but when these plants and trees cease to bloom the bees have to support 
themselves with the surplus honey they may have stored in the combs. A 
careful inspection of all hives should now be made, and combs of honey removed 
from such colonies that can spare them and given to others that have a de¬ 
ficiency. If a colony is found short of honey and bees it should be joined to 
another; in fact, if necessary to make up one strong colony, it is well to join 
three or four together. The object now' is to have each hive crowded with 
bees, so that they may be ready to take advantage of the flow of honey that is 
always expected in December. When two or more colonies arc joined together 
the best queen should be kept caged in the hive for one or two days, so that 
the strange bees may become used to her. The other queen should be destroyed, 
or given to any other colony that may require a queen. 

It frequently happens that late swarms have not had time to store sufficient 
honey to carry them through November, and that the other hives in the apiary 
cannot spare any. In this case feeding must be resorted to. The best food is 
sugar syrup, made by boiling for a few minutes 4lbs. of sugar with 2qts. 
of water and half a tablespoonful of vinegar. The object of the vinegar is to 
prevent crystallisation. This syrup should be well stirred whilst boiling. The 
food should be given to the bees at night, and placed inside the hive, so as not 
to attract bees from other hives. Of course honey diluted with water can be 
used as food, but in that case extreme care must be exercised to prevent robber 
bees gaining access to the hive. Any kind of feeder will do, but the simplest 
is a flat tin having a wooden float to prevent the bees from getting drowned in 
the syrup. A pint of syrup once or twice a week is usually enough for each 
hive, and will enable the bees to carry on brood-rearing. A little food given 
regularly in this way has a much more stimulating effect than if a large 
quantity is administered at one operation, 

At tfiiB season robbing should be stopped at once, for if allowed to go for a 
few days the whole apiary will be in an uproar and many colonies destroyed. 
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It is a good plan to place a piece of glass in front of the entrance to each hive 
where feeding is going on, in such a way that the bees have to pass round the 
glass when going in and out of the hive. 

Foul brood is more readily detected during an absence of honey than at any 
other time, and is also much easier to eradicate. Should the disease be 
observed in any of the hives it ought to. be at once treated by one of the 
methods of cure fully described in the Journal of Agriculture for November, 
1897. 


CO-OPERATIVE BANKS ON THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 

By Francis H. Snow. 

Co-operative banking, like every other kind of co-operation, has two systems. You may 
co-operate merely to help yourself, securing by combination with others advantages which 
personally you are unable to secure—an equivalent direct return for what you have put into 
an honest concern. Or you may co-operate indeed to help yourself and at the same time help 
others, and, by your support, to assist in placing them in a position to help themselves. In 
the first class one has those ciedit associations which measure their success by the direct 
benefits obtained in the shape of dividends, as in a joint-stock company, and study above all 
things large profits for distribution amongst the individual members. To this class belongs 
the Schultze-Delitsch system of banking. Or you may regard the immediate profit only as 
a means to an end, only as supplying the power to attain higher objects, and in place of Urge 
dividends make it your purpose to provide steady employment, greater independence, and 
generally a better position for the members of the association. And to this class l»elong the 
Raffeisen hanks of Germany and the People’s Banks of Italy. 

We shall letter understand our subject if we first define in some measure what a hank is. 
Correctly, a hank is an institution which collects money from people who have' more than they 
can employ, and lends it to other people who can employ more than they have ; as an insti¬ 
tution which manufactures credit and uses its own capital to guarantee tho credit it makes ; 
an institution which buys other people’s debts, credit, or the present value of their future 
profits, and pays for them with its own credit or promises to pay. 

The People’s Banks show us how these sums, the savings of the provident small folk, 
instead of being lent to the large mortgagee, the capitalist bank, and to an unproductive 
government, can be made to benefit the class from which they arc drawn, and themselves to 
bring forth a harvest of increased plenty and usefulness. Not only this, hut, the Havings of the 
poor, and the combination of honest persons, has made credit accessible to small folk to whom 
formerly it was inaccessible. It has democratised, popularised, decentralised credit. fn the 
words of Jules Simon, the great French financier and Minister of France, “ The People’s 
Banks have proved the greatest banker of the world is he who disposes of the mite of the poor, 
and as well as the greatest, he has pto\ed also the safest.” 

What gives the capitalist his main advantage over tho man with no capital \ It is not his 
hard cash, hut the credit which that cash commands, and which multiplies its producing 
power five or ten fold Take as an instance one of our largest Australian banks. It uses its 
shareholders’ money in capital and reserve of £2,500,000 to guarantee credit it hiiH manu¬ 
factured in the shape of notes and bills to the extent of £2,000,000, and repayment of other 

r ule’s money it is using amounting to some £17,000,000. If, however, the poor man is to 
made his own capitalist it must he by assuring him of the help of credit, the very last 
thing that is ordinarily grunted to him, hut of which he stands in far greater need than the 
rich. He has no credit because he is poor, and he continues poor because he has no credit. 
The problem to he solved, in the words of Schultze Delitsch, was “ to procure capital without 
a capital of guarantee ; to find means of'giving credit to those who have no security to offer 
in exchange.” The People’s Bank shows how honesty and labor can be capitalised and 
become the guarantee of that credit which the capitalist, man or hank, obtains by his hard 
cash or the shareholders’ capital. The problem has been solved hy finding moral guarantee, 
by devising means by the capitalisation of honesty to serve as a pledge or security. 

The merit of putting into practical Bhape the idea of co-operative banking belongs to 
Germany. The Credit Association of Schultze- Delitsoh, commenced in 1852 with a member¬ 
ship at thirty, which during the year lose to 150, and funds amounting to £750 ; there were 
in 1896 1,047 of these associations, having a total paid up capital of, in round figures, 
£6,025,000, a reserve of £175,000, and a total membership of 480,000. Jn addition to this 
working capital the associations raised £22,800,000 by loan, and had an entire working capital 
of £30*670,000. The Raffeisen loan hanks, commenced by Raffeisen in 1847 with a capital 
of £800, had mrown in number in May, 1893, to 610, with £886,000 outstanding in loans in 
addition to £168,000 advances in cash credits, They hold only £28,600 in share capital, 
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£59,000 in reserve, and £1,231,000 in saving deposits. The People’s Banks, commenced in 
Italy, hy Signor Luzzatti, at Milan, on May 25th, 1866, with a capital of £28, had grown in 
1893 to 730, with a membership of 446,000, being an average of 612 per bank. The collective 
paid-up capital of 697 banks amounted with reserve to £4,729,000. This capital had 
attracted £873,000 savings bank deposits, £3,646,000 cash balance and current accounts, and 
£1,920,000 in long tefm bonds, and had enabled the banks to lend out in 1893 on acceptances, 
current accounts, ordinary advances, and otherwise £39,696,000. The systems have spread 
over Europe, so that when in 1883 the great German champion of co-operation was called 
home there w ere said to have been no less than 4,000 association established in Germany on 
hia rules, comprising something like 1,200,000 members disposing of capital of their own to 
the amount of more than £10,000,000 and doing business at the rate, so Herr Schmid, of 
Vienna, calculates, of not less than at the rate of £100,000,000 a year. The same system 
has spread far beyond the German border. Schmid, of Vienna, calculates the entire number 
of Schultze-Delitsch banks in 1886 then existing as 4,500 with 1,500,000 members, and 
attributed to them collectively an annual business of £450,000,000. In Belgium the official 
returns show for 1895 Banks have a total membership of 13,749 ; share capital, £100,000 ; 
reserve, £25,400; total business done, £10,503,628. In Switzerland, France, and even to 
far Japan, the movement has spread and flourished. 

The circumstances in which these banks arose both in Germany and Italy, out of distress 
and poverty, were very gimilar. To Schultzc the idea of co-operation was first suggested by 
the miseries of trying dearth and famine which swept across Germany during the years im¬ 
mediately preceding the last revolution. lie was living in his little native town of Deilitz, 
filling a post corresponding to that of stipendiary magistrate. By this means he was brought 
in contact with many small folk and learned to understand and appreciate their sufferings. 
He had visited England, and know something of its provident societies and the oarlv beginning 
of co-operation. It occurred to him that the same means applied to the sufferings which he 
deplored would prove equally effective. His first principle was that no one should obtain a 
loan who bad not himself become a member of the bank and so pledged himself to regular 
payments up to a certain figure, and moreover that the loan guarantee should be treated not as 
a matter of charity or favor, but as a matter of business. The tw r o principles of the Sehultze- 
Deiitsch banka are unlimited liability of the members and compulsory saving. The value of 
the shares Schultze advisedly fixed high. The original figure was, I believe, £30. Of course 
it was provided that such a sum need not be paid down at once, rather it was assumed that it 
would be made by instalments, which might be very small. This principle necessarily 
committed the newly-joined member to a long course of saving. With the help of the capital 
thus in course of formation, of savings bank and other deposits the banks are in a position to 
raise all the money they require. The loan granted to their members may be large or small, 
and the hank practically asks no question as to the object of the loan or tho character of the 
borrower. The loan must, however, be for a short term. Practically any kind of security is 
taken—mortgages, pledge*, sureties, or bills. The loaning is done freely, hut not necessarily 
cheaply. The charge at the outset varied from 12 to 14 per cent., and not long ago it stood 
generally at 8 per cent., though ostensibly only at 6 per cent., the additional 2 per cent, 
being tacked on the disguise of a commission of £ per cent, reckoned for three months. The 
purpose of the Schultze-Delitsch hanks as indicated was rather compulsory saving and high 
dividends on the share capital. I do not dwell upon their methods, as the principle of 
unlimited liability is scarcely acceptable in Australia. 

The Eatfesien system applies more particularly to an agricultural community. Each 
association is confined to one particular district or township, the membership being selected 
with great care and discrimination. Caution and security are the tw r o guiding principles of 
action. All banking in the ordinary sense of the word is strictly forbidden. The associations 
are purely Joan associations. They borrow on the credit of the association, and the members 
derive no benefit except the privilege of borrowing. The shares are as small as possible, 
generally from 10s. to 15s., payable bv instalments, and there are no dividends, any profit 
being carried to a reserve fund. The whole fabric is built on the lines of pure co-oper? tion, 
safety, caution, and stability. The rules and regulations are also framed as rather to check 
borrowing than to encourage it. Money is found for each member who needs it, but in every 
instance he must first make out his case, the specific object for which it is required must be 
stated, and once the money is granted it must be conscientiously applied to that specific object. 
Onoe every three months the council of supervision meets for the special object of reviewing 
the position of debtors and their sureties and considering the employment which is given to 
the loan money. Should the surety be found to have seriously deteriorated in solvency or 
trustworthiness a fresh surety is at onoe called for, or the debtor not being found to have 
applied the money for which it was granted, the loan is at onoe called in at four weeks' notice. 
On the question of repayment of interest and principal the bank is equally inexorable. They 
must be paid to the very day. The principal for all loans running any length of time is made 
payable in equal instalments, and on any point rather will the bank give way than on that of 
prompt and punctual repayments. Security in these Raffeisen banks is so well established 
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that the Rhine-land law courts actually allow trust money to be paid into them on deposit, 
and in the years of the great wars, 1866-1870, when deposits were withdrawn wholesale from 
other banks, they were actually pressed on the Raffeisen banks for safe keeping though it 
should be without any in t.-rest at all. Whereas the Sohultze-Delitsch bank is established to 
enforce saving and to secure a high rate of interest upon its share capital, the purpose of the 
Raffeisen bank is tho lending of money at the lowest possible rate of interest to its members. 
Borrowing as it does upon the joint and several liability of the members as an association, it 
gives to them individually for specific purposes the money it has so obtained, without profit to 
the bank and at the lowest possible rate which will cover its expenses. It were a long story 
to tell what has been done by tie se Raffeisen banks in the agricultural districts of Germany. 
Some such association as this is what is required by our farmers, and especially upon those 
having credit selections or perpetual leases, for the proper working of which capital is required. 

From an Australian point of view no form of co-operative credit banking commands a 
greater amount of interest than that which is found in Italy. It is regarding the People's 
Ranks of Italy that I can speak from fuller personal knowledge. I had the pleasure of visit¬ 
ing the People’s Banks of Genoa, Milan, and Bologna, and personally meeting Signor Luzatti 
and Signor Sami, whose names are intimately connected with the success of the two latter. 
It is upon the People’s Banks of Italy that are modelled the co-operative banks of Switzerland 
and France, and now in England under the advocacy of Mr. Wolff. 

The Bank of Milan has become one of the marvels of Italy. It employs in addition to 130 
to 140 unpaid officers nearly 10 > clerks. The number of its members stood at the beginning 
of the last year at 17,860 Its paid-up capital amounted at the same time to £360,000, consisting 
of 171,966 shares, with a reserve fund of £179,000, in all £615,896 sterling. In addition to 
£3,112,700 of ordinary deposits, the hank held £1,290,000 in savings; it lent out in the 
course of the year £3,857,716 on acceptances and £2,765,800 in other ways. In all, with its 
own business and that with 320 other People’s Banks and various correspondents, # it had a total 
turnover in 1895 of £69,688,269, with a net profit of £50,811, which enabled *it to pay a 

dividend of 6’40 lire (5s. 4(1.) on the 50-lire share (£2 Is 8d.). Amongst co-operators the 

Bank of Milan is not regarded as a model bank altogether, though in point of strength and 
wealth it has proved most successful. In the opinion of some it has become with its increased 
prosperit) almost too capitalistic. Though its lendings and its benefits are confined strictly to 
its members, a large number of persons and firms not members have credit accounts with it. 

The Banea Populaire of Bologna is regarded as one of the best specimens of co-operative 
banking in Italy. Commenced in 1866 with a capital of £4,660 and a reserve of £11 10s., its 
capital has grown in thiity years to £52,600, its reserve to £63,800, its turnover from £29**166 
to £1,592,360, and its membership from 2,000 in 187*2 to 4,971 in 1895. whilst its annual 
profits have correspondingly increased from £228 to C6,250. Its shares, which were issued at 
£2 10s., are m w valued at £4 13s. 4d A s S. Sami informed me, no further shares are issued. 

When a member ceases to employ the funds of the bank and others wish to join, an arrange¬ 

ment is unde by which the shaie of the non-business contributing member is transferred 
This bank has shown itself largely given to good works, not only in the way of loans of honor, 
but also in its contribution to useful and charitable forms of enterprise, besides spending freely 
on useful objects, and in the interests of vinegrowera and husbandmen. As showing the 
consideration given to the funds of the friendly societies from the rates of interest as displayed 
in the banking chamber, I copied the following interest rates :— 

2 per cent., daily balance. 

3 per cent., small savings in deposits from 1 lire to 160 lire. 

21 per cent., large savings. 

3J per cent., twelve months. 

6 per cent, to friendly societies. 

Discount Dates. 

Three months, 4 j per cent. 

Six months, 5| per cent. 

Loans, agricultural, six months, and current accounts, 6} per cent. 

Is business of those co-opemtive banks'safe ? “Not a penny has ever been lost either to 
creditors or depositors,” so the president of the great Raffeisen Union made his boast after an 
experience of forty-seven years, and speaking on behalf of a union of associated banks. 
“ Our losses have been altogether trifling. In the times of economic crisis less than those of 
other banks,” states Professor Concine on behalf of the People's Banks of Italy. To the 
system of banking which gives to the People’s Banks a full portfolio of bills available at any 
time for re-discount, much of the success of the system and the smallness of its losses is 
ascribed. It is this which in severe commercial crises when non-co-operative institutions 
have tumbled to pieces crash after crash, as in the recent bank crises in Italy, has enabled 
co-operative banks to stand firm as a rock. Runs on co-operative banks are practically 
unknown because everybody is aware of the position of the bank, and nobody is likely need¬ 
lessly to make a run upon himself. It is a cardinal principle with all to court publicity in 
every *e*jpeet and to the fullest extent. Every bank publishes monthly a statement of its position, 
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Tbe whole of these returns from all the people’s banks are now published in a monthly gazette 
issued in Borne by a central association. 

Who are the members of these banks ? They have been classified as follows:—Small agri- 
culturists, gardeners, gamekeepers, fishermen, 31*5 per cent. ; small manufacturers and 
independent artisans, 26 per cent.; dealers, 8*7 per cent.; renters, and persons of no special 
trade, 7*4 per cent. ; doctors, druggists, teachers, priests, employ6s, 6 per cent.; operatives, 
6 6 per cent.; carters, woodcutters, &c., 4-8 per cent.; business clerks, postmen, telegraph 
employs, poat office clerks, servants, 3*9 per cent.; manufacturers, landowners, 3*1 per cent.; 
day laWers, 3 per cent. 

How are the banks founded ? At first a small nucleus of intending members in the town 
or village is formed who meet and a'*opt the rules. The proposed rules are in Italy forwarded 
to what we should term the town council, and if approved by them the bank may at once 
commence its operations. These rules have for years been practically settled, so that any new 
bank opening adopts the rules of one of the older banks, or applies to the Central Association 
of People’s Banks for the necessary information and guidance. After the nucleus of the bank 
is formed and the rules settled, each intending new member must be recommended by two other 
members and approved by the general committ' e. It is not the practice that the character of 
intending members should be too searchingly inquired into, but the scrutiny is careful. Since 
each loan and the security upon which it is granted is scanned upon its own merits, the 
acceptance of members of indifferent character or position is felt to rather affect the standing 
of the bank than its solvency. As it attracts deposits largely by the character of its 
members, care in their selection is invariably exercised. The number of members is usually 
without limit, but their holding is defined and a maximum statid. Asa rule the limit which 
can he held by any one member is usually not more than 100, five or ten being the more 
general holding. The share value varies from 5s. to £o, according to the class from which 
the membership is drawn, £2 per share being the usual figure. In addition to payment for 
his share each member has to pay an entrance fee, the amount of which is placed to the 
reserve fund. Added to this in the prosperous banks the shares rise in issue value in pro¬ 
portion with tbe growing reserve by 25 per cent, to even up to 100 per cent. Thus in the 
bank at Bologna shares originally issued at 60 lire are now issued at 112. The amount of 
these shares is payable by instalments, but they must be paid within ten months at the 
longest. The voting is never acc ording to the holding, but is on the principle of one man 
one vote. Fully democratic self-government of the members by the members and for the 
members is held to be indispen sable, so that the wealthier members may obtain no undue 
share of the control. The authority of the bank is vested in the general meeting of the 
members. As an executive the members elect at their annual meeting what is termed a 
counoil or general committee This body, whose services are entirely gratuitous, wield, next 
to the gene ml meeting, supreme authority. The number of its mombers varies according to 
the size of the bank. It may be from seven in the smaller banks to 130 as in the great Bank 
of Milan, but is usually from fifteen to forty. All loans must be approved by this committee. 
The paid officers of the bank have no power whatever to giant loans or to pledge* in any way 
the credit of the bank. Their duties are purely executive. The committee prepare them¬ 
selves for their active work of drawing up independently of any actual application a table 
kept in readiness, but always strictly secret, which shows w hat amount each member of the 
bank is in their opinion good for. This table is carefully revised from time to time, and 
should the estimate fixed in it for any member decline whilst the loan is current with him or 
with anyone else for whom he acts as surety the debtor is at once called upon to make up the 
difference. From its own number the general committee elects from three to five as an 
executive. Upon them devolves the daily supervision of the affairs of the bank. As a rule 
they take the duty in turns each for a week at a time, and after so much expenditure of time 
and labor are generally allows \ to retire at the close of a year. A peculiar feature of the 
management of these People’s Banks is a small board of three termed “ Prob% viri ” (trusty 
men), to whom an appeal may be made on any point whatever arising in the administration of 
the bank, and whose judgment is final. A candidate refused admission, a member refused 
credit, a member sentenced to expulsion, whatever the question may he, an appeal lies to 
them, and their jurisdiction has bee a found to be a rock of strength in maintaining harmony, 
strict discipline, and smooth flow of business. In this way tne bank is managed by the 
members for the members. No loan or any benefit of the bank is granted except to members. 
Others may have credit accounts receiving interest upon their daily balances, or may place 
money on deposit with it at interest for fixed terms, but they cannot obtain any other benefit 
The loans to members are made largely by way of discount of P/N’s, acceptances, or bills. 
The approved limit of these ll three months, but the bank will permit renewal for three months 
more. It prefers short terms as also small amounts, so as to keep money constantly in hand 
and rolling. Overdrafts are granted but to a smsll extent, the banks not encouraging this 
form of advance even though well secured. 

As with the Baffeisen banks in Germany, the People’s Banks of Italy do not seek to make 
profit for their members, the dividends being limited in many to 5 per cent., the great aim 
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being cheap money, cheap loans for the members, and couplod with Bmall expenses through 
the large amount of gratuitous service in the conduct of its affairs. With the large funds at 
their disposal from savings batik and other deposits, balances in current accounts, the banks 
atJMilan, Bologna, and others do not require to rediscount, but in the smaller ones this is 
freely done. The people's banks are regarded by the joint-stock banks and savings banks not 
as competitors, but as serviceable allies, opening to them a wide additional field of business 
which they cannot themsolvps cultivate. 

Is there room for People's Banks in Australia? I think there is. We are told that our 
Savings Bank cannot profitably employ its funds, the savings of the industrial folk. Our 
friendly societies have difficulty in finding investment for their funds. Our capitalist banks 
make a favor of taking loans at interest from their customers and refuse them from outsiders. 
Granted that the People’s Banks, if established, can secure the confidence at the public, 
more than sufficient funds will be at their disposal. Amongst the members of our friendly 
societies, amongst the members of this co-operative society, amongst the numbers of small 
tradesmen and working men and small agriculturist* and market gardeners, willing workers 
beyond the limit of actual want and employment, who see their opportunity, who have the 
ability but want the means, have we not the same industrious clientele , who, if funds were 
placed at their disposal, could make them equally reproductive as the class for whom the 
People's Banks of Germany and Italy have done so much. May we not hope that the fabric 
will bear transplanting and find here in Australia a virgin and congenial soil in which it may 
spread and grow; a fabric which, in the words of M. Durand, “ may well be regarded as the 
envy of Europe, which as a financial power ranks side by side with the Rothschilds, which 
does a full third of its own country’s banking, and which, through its thousands of channels, 
dispenses annually a stream of millions to the very points where it is needed.” 


POULTRY NOTES. 

By D. F. Latjkie. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry 

Incubators, &c. 

Several breeders are experiencing the usual difficulty generally present when 
the weather is dry, as regards chickens dying in the shell through inability 
to force their way through the inner skin and shell. Although in numerous 
cases this is due to the excessive evaporation of the water contained in the egg, 
thus causing the skin to become dry, tough, and sticky, still in many other 
cases the results of injudicious breeding and feeding make themselves known 
to the observant breeder. Constant in-breeding and breeding from immature 
stock, as well as breeding from diseased stock, all tend to the production of 
weakly embryos, most of which have not sufficient vitality to last out the term 
of incubation, even under the most favorable circumstances; others which 
may hatch are miserable weaklings and useless for any purpose. To those who 
have not yet grasped the significance of previous contributions I would again 
point out that it is of no use going in for poultry-raising, nor will my remarks 
properly apply, unless in the first case only healthy, vigorous birds are kept, 
and, secondly, for each purpose only the most approved pure breeds and their 
crosses are bred from. Where natural incubation is adopted be sure to have 
ail nests on the ground; then, if the earth surrounding the nest is dry, pour 
warm water round the nest so that it may soak into the ground under the nest; 
the heat of the hen’s body will cause a slight vapour to ascend, and'in addition 
to lessening to a considerable extent the evaporation of the aqueous contents 
of the egg will also have the good effect of rendering the egg shell more easily 
broken by the chick. I do not approve of damping the eggs when either 
under a sitting bird or in an incubator; the warmth of both bird or egg-drawer 
causes rapid evaporation, and consequent cooling, and even chilling of the 
egg. This practice, although often recommended by inexperienced persons, 
is the cause of many vexatious losses. The practice of immersing eggs In 
Wood-warm, clean water for-a few minutes is all right if each egg is care- 
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fully dried with a clean, soft cloth before returning to nest or incubator. 
It is a risky operation to assist chicks out of the shell; still in many cases assist¬ 
ance is justifiable, but in all cases it is well to have a small basin of warm water 
at hand. First carefully remove the shell near the chick’-s beak, so that it can 
gain sufficient air. If no results follow, carefully, and a little at a time, remove 
the shell, holding the egg partly in the water. In many cases portions of the 
shell or skin will, through lack of moisture, stick to the chick and hold' it 
prisoner; the water sets it free. Proceed cautiously or undue bleeding will be 
caused ; this may end in death, or at any rate will weaken the chick. I find it 
a good plan to tap the egg shell sharply with the finger nail, so as to cause a 
circular fracture where the chick is endeavoring to make its exit. The bird 
generally does the rest. Sometimes chicks hatch before their lime, and in such 
cases it will be found that the yolk is not completely absorbed, and the chick 
never makes a fine bird. When the temperature of an iucubator is too high, 
as is often the case, such results are common. I have always advocated an 
average temperature of 101°. Should 102° on the one side, on even less than 
100 c , be occasionally indicated the results will be all right. Early writers on 
artificial incubation recommended as high a temperature as 106° as long as the 
bottom of the eggs remained cool. More recent writers recommend 104° for 
for thefir8t two weeks and 101° for the remainder of the period. It will readily 
be understood that as the embryo grows it will have heat of its own, and there¬ 
fore a less degree of heat is required to be supplied to produce the required 
temperature. This may easily be proven by starting a drawer full of eggs (in 
a double-drawer machine) and then, after a week, filling the other drawer with 
fresh eggs. After five or six days the first lot of eggs will feel much hotter 
than the later lot, and if the two thermometers are laid on the eggs the one will 
register a higher temperature than the other. To prove that the machine is 
heating both drawers equally change them, and the result will he as before. I 
prefer a machine with either one large drawer, or, if several drawers are 
required, the bottoms must be framed separately and fitted with mechanism of 
some sort for raising or lowering the level of the eggs. Then it will be neces¬ 
sary to have the thermometer hole slotted and provided with a shield in front, 
so that it may move freely with the drawer, or a breakage will result. Finally, 
those machines with flat-bottomed tanks and flat egg drawers cannot, under any 
circumstances, diffuse an equal degree of heat over all the eggs. It is 
very evident that the centre egg receives rays of heat from every point of 
the heating surface of the tank. The egg at the sides, front, or back only 
receives rays from a limited portion; other eggs receive more or less. This 
contention can be proved by a diagram and very extensive, minute, and accurate 
measurements. It can also be practically demonstrated by using a number of 
long glass thermometers inserted all round the machine. As the centre of the 
egg drawer is left it will be found that at regular distances therefrom the ther¬ 
mometers will register the same. Gradually the temperature diminishes as the 
sides (and front or back) of the drawer are reached. An officer of our 
department, a very able engineer, kindly checked a diagram some ten years ago 
for me, and the necessary curvature to tank and drawer which I had adopted 
from the practical tests was found to agree closely with the theoretical test. 
All first-class makers now adopt this feature in England, America, and 
Australia. On the other hand, many experienced breeders have had good 
results so far, and I have had the pleasure of seeing several fine healthy mobs 
of chickens in a forward condition. 

There is a jpeat demand for both eggs and stock of that grand breed, the 
Minorca, and m visiting the yards of Messrs. Cope, Eldridge, Miers, Rounsevell, 
and other large breeders I saw many good ones of various ages. Nearly 
everyone I meet talks Minorca. It is the same in Victoria and New South 
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Wales. My own 150 egg incubator is chock full of Minorca eggs* only they 
are so large'that the drawer does not hold more than 140. Indian Runner 
ducks are also very popular, and are being extensively bred. I am pleased to 
note that Mr. G. H. Dean has secured a dozen first-class birds, some imported, 
from Mrs. Cadell, of New South Wales; he has now five strains. There are 
more Dorking chickens, yes, more scores of them, than ever there were single 
specimens in the history of the colony. I understand the principal breeders— 
Messrs. Thyer, the Boys’ Reformatory, and Hair & Son—have had good luck 
Indian Games are maintaining their good reputation, and what with Langshans, 
Orpingtons, and Leghorns we shall see a gradual but not slow all-round im¬ 
provement of farm stock. 

As regards the Orpington, Mr. W. H. Martin, of North Unley, writes me— 
“ When you lectured on poultry at the Exhibition you remarked that Buff 
Orpingtons were the rage in England. I have thought you might like to know 
result of cross from this breed as a laying strain. I have a chick hatched July 
8, laid her first egg October 22, second egg 23rd. I consider this good 
for a table bird, and my three pure pullets, hatched December 11, 1897, laid 
219 eggs to October 23. One pullet sat six weeks, and another has been 
sitting three weeks. This is a proper and genuine record.” I have n >t yet 
seen Mr. Martin’s birds. A bird which starts laying at fifteen weeks and one 
day certainly loses no time in making money. This record was equalled last 
season by a Silver-laced Wyandotte pullet bred by Mr. Osborn at Mitcham. I 
saw a Minorca pullet not yet four months old and laying; this was at Mount 
Barker. Of course this is all very well wheie eggs alone are concerned, but 
where size for breeding from to keep up the size of the progeny is the point 
precocious pullets must be watched, fed sparingly, and moved from yard to yard 
so as to retard laying till well grown. Early laying to a great extent stops 
growth. 

That fruit-growing and poultry-rearing may be combined has often been 
demonstrated. Of course discrimination must be exercised. It would not do 
to have turkeys or the flying (light) breeds of fowls in an orchard containing 
soft fruits. Ducks and non-flying breeds would do well, and would give a treble 
return, firstly in the shape of eggs and birds for sale, secondly by destroying 
all noxious insects, &c., and last, but not lea^t, the valuable manure they would 
spread about. When lecturing I called attention to the fact that in the hop 
counties in England it is the rule to have many mobs of young chicks for the 
purpose of destroying grubs, insects, &c. As they reach an age when their 
scratching might do haim they are removed, and replaced by younger ones. 
Mr. W. Cook, of Orpington fame, gives particulars of an old cherry garden 
which was brought from worn-out barrenness into thriving prosperity by means 
of a large mob of poultry. At Pakenham, in Victoria, Messrs. Grant Bros, 
keep numerous flocks of poultry about their up-to-date orchard, and find that 
this answers well. The whole matter only requires a little thought and 
management. 

Fdwl Ticks. 

The Minister or Agriculture for Victoria recently approved regulations with 
respect to poultry entering Victoria from this colony as a means of preventing 
the introduction of the poultry tick (Argas reflexus, vel Americanus). I now 
notice that this pest has been discovered at Mildura. I have mentioned that 
nearly ail the poultry-houses in Victoria are constructed of timber; many of 
them are very elaborate and ornamental. Should this scourge obtain a footing 
there the cost of destroying and rebuilding with iron would mean thousands of 
pounds, and ruin to many. Our breeders are far too careless as regards vermin 
in general and tick in particular. It is of no avail what care is taken other¬ 
wise if vermin are permitted to infest f the premises and drain the life blood of 
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the birds. It would cost a few thousands of pounds to deal with this question 
in the vicinity of Adelaide alone. Paling fences and houses offer excellent 
harbor for vermin, and when they are well under the palings it is almost im¬ 
possible to reach them with insecticides. When these pests attach themselves 
to the birds they may be destroyed by dipping the bird, all but its head, in 
Cooper’s sheep dip, or in a strong solution of Jeye’s compound, Little’s 
phenyle, Whatley’s disinfectant, or Quibell’s compound Kerosine and oil 
in equal parts, applied with a rag, is generally effective, but the process is 
slow. Where the houses are built of iron solely, a bundle of grass and dry 
leaves may be put in the house and set on fire ; when the iron gets red hot 
tick and eggs of lice, &c., will be satisfactorily dealt with. Ail woodwork 
should be frequently soaked in any of the before-mentioned insecticides. 
Chicks running with hens should be frequently examined, as if infested with 
vermin they soon die. The lice are generally greyish in color, and congregate 
on the head as well as the body. One part kerosine and two parts oil will 
speedily kill them. 

What are generally called warts ( in reality chicken pox) may be cured by an 
application of No. 2 carbolic acid one part, olive oil ten parts; apply with the 
finger, and use caution that none gets in the birds’ eyes, as it is painful. 
Where obtainable gather stinging nettles and boil them, and after cutting up 
mix the whole, including the fluid, with the soft food. This is invaluable for 
ducklings and goslings, and is much liked by all birds, also cats and puppies, 
and is very cooling to the system. 

Young Fowls. 

Separate the sexes as soon as cockerels can be distinguished from' pullets ; 
each will grow better and the young cockerels will make better table birds. 
Where high-class birds arc bred, and it is desired to improve the stock and 
raise the standard, reject all faulty, weedy birds ; they are not worth the trouble 
of rearing. Keep good ones only: they alone will be profitable. In conversa¬ 
tion with a gentleman who has bred sheep, horses, cattle, and dogs, and poultry, 
for thirty or more years, he remarked that he had always found that high-class 
stock, in addition to satisfying the eye, was far the most profitable to keep ; 
this is the universal finding. The winning table birds at the great dairy show 
in England have often been bred from noted winners If farmers and others 
could only be induced to breed such birds, and enter them for competition, we 
should see the table poultry classes the most attractive features of town and 
country shows. Most of those who have the energy to keep good breeds have 
generally too little space at command to rear table birds ; with others the sordid 
pelf in the shape of prize money outweighs all other considerations, and they 
will not exhibit unless sure of a win. 

Crowing. 

Mr. Harrison Weir has been writing to an English paper re crowing cocks, 
and suggests an apparatus to fit on the bird’s mandibles so that he cannot open 
them sufficiently to crow. There is little objeetion to crowing in the daytime, 
but at night it is a different matter. If a fine wire or a piece of string be 
stretched along the perch at night, so that when the cock raises his head to 
crow he will touch it, he will utter indignant protests and soon desists; this is 
at any rate worth trying where a case of sickness is in the house. 

Short Notes. 

Poultry of all aorta have been scarce this season, and it is to be hoped that 
the demand has resulted in the slaughter of the greater portion of the atrocious 
mongrels and weeds one so commonly sees. 
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We are already getting a taste of summer weather. Keep all drinking water 
carefully shaded, and see that it is clean and fresh. Do not allow any food to 
remain in the yards; it will become sour and cause various ailments. Green 
food should be provided daily. Keep yards and houses scrupulously clean. 
Never let a dead bird lie about; if the birds peck at a putrid carcass they 
generally die of chicken cholera. 


HOUSEHOLD CONVENIENCES. 


A neat corner “whatnot ” can easily be made with three pieces of 2in. x 2in. 
deal and some boards knocked out of packing eases* thus:— 



A little paint or stain will complete this handy little piece of furniture. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

Antidote for Morphia, Laudanum, &c. —It is stated that an American 
doctor—Dr. Moor—has discovered an effective antidote for morphia and other 
narcotic poisons, and proved its beneficial effects, in the presence of twelve 
other physicians, by first swallowing three grains of morphine, and immediately 
thereafter swallowed a solution of 6grs. of permanganate of potash in 4o*s. 
of water. The morphine, it is said, had not the slightest effect upon him. 
Permanganate of potash is commonly used as a disinfectant and, being very 
cheap, should be found in every home. 

For Burns and Scalds, — Prepare now', uftd keep always ready for 
accidents, a mixture of equal parts of linseed oil and limewater, to be applied 
thickly on a piece of cloth or flannel to scalds or burns. Limewater is simply 
the clear water in which quicklime has been stirred and left to settle. 

Peach Conserve. —Select choice freestone peaches; peel, halve, and 
stone them. For each pound of prepared fruit have 12osss. of crystal sugar; 
make of this a syrup, allowing lpt. soft water to each 3lbs. sugar. Crack 
one-fourth of the pips, crush or slice the kernels tbiuly, place in a muslin bag, 
and boil with the syrup. When this is thick skim well, put in the peaches 
and boil gently till they are clear, but not soft. If necessary, move them 
gently to prevent sticking. When cooked enough, remove very carefully from 
the syrup, which should be drained back into the pan. Boil the syrup again 
till vary, thick, skim it again, then add the fruit once more, boil six to ten 
minutes, and place in jars and at onoe fasten down. This is delicious, and will 
keep good for years if the air is kept excluded. 
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PROHIBITION OF STOCK FROM COUNTRY IN 
WHICH THE CATTLE TICK (IXODES BOVIS) 
IS PREVALENT. 

The Victorian Government have prohibited the introduction of cattle, horses, 
sheep, and dogs from all country north of the prohibitory line crossing the 
Northern Territory from the Queensland boundary to the West Australian 
boundary. 

Introduction of Queensland Cattle via South Australia . 

Regulations have been issued controlling the introduction of Queensland 
horses, cattle, sheep, and dogs through South Australia from ail that part of 
Queensland south and west of the published prohibitory lines. 

Owners desiring to introduce stock must give not less than forty-eight hours’ 
notice in writing to the Victorian inspector at the appointed crossing-place. If 
for stabled horses or dogs by sea, the notice must be given to the inspector at 
Port Melbourne. 

The owner of stock, before introducing the same, must produce to the Victo¬ 
rian inspector of stock at the crossing-places a certificate from the South Aus¬ 
tralian inspector on the entry of such stock into South Australia, in accordance 
with a schedule form which shall be indorsed under the hand of some one or 
more South Australian district inspectors of stock along the route travelled by 
such stock. 

In the case of stabled horses or of dogs a somewhat similar declaration and 
certificate from the South Australian inspector is also required. 

Besides these certificates, declarations are required in regard to stock to show 
they have not been for the preceding six months infested with, or in contact 
direct or indirect with stock infected with tick fever, and have during that 
period been in country south of the prohibited lines, and also that the whole of 
such stock have been in South Australian territory for not less than three 
calendar months. 

Declarations as to stabled horses and dogs are required also for the term of six 
months, but it is enough for such animals to have been in South Australia for 
one calendar month. Where stabled horses and dogs are introduced by sea, 
they can only be carried by vessels which have not traded at any port or place 
in the Northern Territory or in the colony" of Queensland, which must be stated 
in the declaration. Before the introduction of stabled horses and dogs they 
must be thoroughly disinfected to the satisfaction of the Victorian inspector, so 
as to effectually exterminate all ticks. 

If the Victorian inspector is satisfied all the certificates are proper, and that 
the animals have neither tick nor tick fever, he may permit of their intro¬ 
duction at Sarviceton, Penola, Melbourne, or such other place as may be 
appointed. 

It would have made it much plainer if these animals had been prohibited 
altogether. 

Improvement of Berries by Selection. —It matters not what plant 
may be cultivated or animal may be kept for breeding, the progeny can always 
and with certainty be greatly improved by continuous selection. The raspberr), 
blackberry, strawberry, and all other berries can be made to yield larger crops 
and finer fruit by selecting canes, crowns, runners, See., only from the best and 
niost prolific plants. So with grape vines, by selecting and reselccting cuttings 
from the best runners of the most prolific vines, the crop of large, fine fruit cau 
be very greatly increased. 
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HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 

The most simple and effective remedy for aphides on trees of any kind is to 
cover the tree with a calico tent and burn some waste tobacco in a flower pot or 
other suitable vessel. Within twenty minutes there will not be a single aphis 
left alive if the smoke has been anyway dense. Waste tobacco can be 
purchased from the Public Storekeeper, Port Adelaide, at the nominal price of 
3d. per pound, and 3ozs. is ample for the fumigation of one tree. 

American papers report very unsatisfactory prospects for the apple crop, in 
most of the apple-growing States the crops being below last year’s. This is 
bad for the American growers, but will doubtless be cheering to our orchardists, 
and with a fair crop this coming season we may expect a profitable outlet for 
our fruit in London, though such prices as were obtained last season cannot be 
expected. 

A new fungicide, said to be very effectual as a pickle against bunt in wheat 
and for treatment against other parasitic fungi has been discovered by Mr. 
Walter P. Swingle, of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. The name is made 
up of the initials of the chemicals used—soda, alkali, resin. To make a stock 
solution, use a wooden barrel—metal will spoil the mixture—place 151bs. 
flowers of sulphur in the vessel, mix thoroughly in it 8ozs. pulverised resin, 
stir in 3qts. water. This should make a thick paste. Then add lOlbs. con¬ 
centrated potash lye (Greenbank’s by preference), stir well with a broad wooden 
paddle to prevent it running over, as it will generate beat and boil vigorously 
without any fire. When it ceases to boil add slowly 2galls. of hot water, and 
then pour the mixture into a wooden vessel and add just enough water to make 
it up to 6galls. This stock solution must be kept closed to exclude air. When 
required for use, ljpts. is sufficient to add to 50galls. water. 

Mr. E. A. Stoney writes that he actually saw crows attacking apples on the 
trees. Last season they did not attack the grapes, and they were not preva¬ 
lent whilst the locusts were destroying peaches; but when all other fruit was 
gone, and locusts had departed, the crows suddenly appeared and attacked the 
apples —a thing not known before. In other seasons the crows have left the 
locality directly the grapes were gathered, and did not return until the young 
wheat plants came through, when the crows pulled them up. Crows have 
been seen eating small codfish, carrion of every description, insects of ail 
kinds, eggs, fruit of all sorts. They attack and kill weak animals, peck out 
the eyes of lambs—in fact they are omnivorous ; but the good work they do in 
destroying injurious insects of all kinds far overbalances the little injury they 
inflict. They are, fortunately for their enemies, very cunning, else they would 
have been as scarce as the dodo or the great auk. 

In writing the Hobart Daily Telegraph last month Mr. J. G. O. Tepper, 
F.L.S., says he is of opinion that the potato moth (Lita sqlanella) deposits ner 
eggs on the stem of the plant, and just below the surface. When the young 
caterpillars emerge from the egg they make their way to the tubers if the soil 
is loose. They only attack potatoes in the soil late in the season; but will 
continue to multiply all the time there is a tuber left in the storeroom after 
being harvested. He also combats the idea that the caterpillars tunnel or 
bore the stalks of the potato plant. The moths are not attracted by a light, 
and do not fly much* unless disturbed. He recommends early digging before 
the foliage is quite dead; pack in sound clean bags, safely tied; clean bins 
and storerooms; destruction of all putrid and grub-infected tubers-these 
can bo boiled and fed to pigs, &c. [We have in the Bureau office specimens 
of the potato moth, hatched from caterpillars taken from the tunnels in stems 
of potatoes grown at Burnside, where they did much damage to the foliage. 
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If the potatoes are infested with potato moth put them in a tank, place saucers 
of bi-sulphide of carbon on top, make the tank as close as possible—place a 
tarpaulin over—and in twenty-four hours alt caterpillars and moths will be 
dead.—E d.] 

Isaac Birdsall, New York, U.S.A., wrote American Agriculturist that he has 
been feeding apples to his cows for over fifteen years with highly satisfactory 
results. He begins the season by giving only a few quarts, and gradually 
increases until they receive jbush. daily in addition to lqt. of wheat middlings 
at each meal. As there is almost a certainty that there will be a good lot of 
culls and wormy appleR this season it is well to know that they can be utilised 
in this way. 

Persons who dry fruits on trays made of galvanized iron or galvanized wire 
should be made aware that such fruit is considered to be dangerous to public 
health by the German Government, and anyone selling such fruit is liable to 
have the same forfeited and to be also subjected to fines. When fruit is 
sulphured it must never be so treated upon galvanized-iron wire trays, because 
the sulphur dissolves the zinc and the sulphate of zinc penetrates the fruit. 

Sulphuring of dried fruits doubtless makes them look “ pretty,” but this is 
altogether at the cost of the flavor and good quality of the product. If people 
will sulphur, they should be careful not to poison at the same time. To avoid 
injury from sulphate of zinc the trays should he made of wooden slabs or 
hessian, or similar non-poisonous material. The bamboo baskets from the 
Sugar Refinery Company’s works could be made use of for the manufacture of 
drying and sulphuring trays. 

ON BLEACHING FRUITS. 

(Perpetrated tn 4< Californian Fruit Growers' ” Offices.) 

To sulphur, or not to sulphur, that is the question. 

Whether ’tis bettoi that the stomach suffer 
The aches and pains of outraged dieting 
Simply that the eye may he beguiled, 

Or to take arms against dyspepsia’s shafts, 

And by opposing end them f To linger on 
No more ; and by word and act terminate 
The growing evil and the thousand other shocks 
That sulphured fruits do brood. ’Tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To bleach our fruits- to Bigh, 

To ache—perchance to die ! 

Ah ! there’s the rub. 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 

When wo have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

That give us pause. Then shall we know 
What made calamity of this, our promising life, 

Made us bear the incessant whips and thorns 
Of our stomachic troubles, and grunt and sweat 
Through a weary stay ! And thus the hue of resolution 
Is sickbed o’er with the pale cast of thought. 

Knowing this, shall currents turn away 
And lose the name of action ? 

Soft you now— 

Decide and act; reform it altogether, 

And let those who play the clown speak no more. 

Spakbow Poison,—R equired—1121bs, small grain wheat, £oz. Blundell’s 
strychnine, loz. acetic acid, 7qts. water. Mix acid and strychnine in a bottle 
containing Ipt. water; shake, and let stand two hours. Then mix the solution 
with the rest of the water, and pour the wheat slowly into the poisoned 

B 
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water. Stir frequently during two or tluee days, using a flat board, so as to 
get a thorough mixture. Finally dry the wheat on iron sheets, and destroy by 
fire or thoroughly cleanse all articles that have been used in making the 
poisoned bait. 

Arsen tie or Lime appears to be at least equally effective with Paris green as 
an insectide, and possesses thefurther advantages of being much cheaper and more 
readily and easily applied. Paris green is heavy, and requires a strong agitator 
to keep it afloat in the mixture during application ; arsenite of lime is much 
lighter, and, being white, shows itself on the tree when applied, thus ensuring 
perfect envelopment of the leaves, fruit, &c„ with a thin film. Another great 
advantage is that a stock solution could be kept, which is not the case with 
Paris green. Two vessels arc required to maintain a stock solution of arsenite 
of lime. First slack ‘2lbs. of lime, and add this to 40galls. of water. 
Keep this in one vessel. Boil ‘21bs. of white arsenic and 8lbs. of common 
washing soda in any old iron pot not used for other purposes; boil for about 
one hour until the arsenic is dissolved. Keep this separate also, and mark 
“ PoisoN-stock for spraying/’ One pint of this added to the 40galls. of lime 
water will make the solution ready for use. Do not spiay until the u leaves” 
or petals of the flowers have fallen off. 

Codlin Moth Remedies.—T he Rural Californian of May, 1898 , says— 

Paris green solution has almost entirely superseded the band and trap systems 
of fighting the codlin moth, for no matter how carefully the bands and traps 
were attended to, enough of the larva escaped to give the next season its full 
quota of wormy apples and pears. With arsenic poison we destroy the worms 
before they have destroyed the fruit. This important remedy was first used 
for the destruction of the moth in 1880, by Professor A. J. Cook, then of 
Lansing, Michigan. Since that time Professor Cook has tried many experi¬ 
ments with both Paris green and London purple, and he does not hesitate to 
recommend the spraying of infested fruit trees with either.” 


A HANDY FRUIT LADDER. 

A cheap and handy fruit ladder is made use of by fruit¬ 
growers in the hilly districts by merely sawing a long pole 
down the middle after boring the holes for the rungs. The 
top end can be placed between the forks of the branches, 
and there is never any necessity to climb to the very top of 
the ladder. It is safer and lighter than the ordinary ladder. 
Several cherrygrowers adopt the practice of sticking a rail 
amongst the branches, and sometimes this causes the forks 
to split, so that there is considerable danger to the cherry 
picker—both of tumbling off whilst performing balancing 
feats or of being precipitated headlong through I he splitting 
of the forks. 

Harness Blacking. —Mutton suet, 2om; beeswax, fiozs.; white sugar 
6 obs.; soft soap, 2oz*. ; powdered indigo, loz. When all have been melted 
together And well mixed, add 4ozs, of turpentine. 
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CATCHING MOTHS. 

Some kinds of moths lay many thousands of eggs* whilst others produce 
under a hundred. Each egg, under favorable conditions, may give being to a 
caterpillar, and each caterpillar will eat or destroy an enormous quantity of 
vegetable food. Some will attack the bark and girdle the limbs, &c., till they 
are killed; others bore tunnels till the stems or limbs are rotten and break off; 
a few live upon clothing, books, &c.; very many live upon fruit, amongst them 
being the codlin moth; many others live upon tubers, as the potato moth 
caterpillar; and the great majority live upon the leaves and stems of plants, 
and are especially annoying when they attack our cultivated crops. It should 
naturally occur to most people that if the moths could be destroyed before 
they lay their eggs there would be fewer caterpillars. Now, very many kinds 
of moths are fascinated by a bright light at night, and the following idea has 
been successfully adopted by several gardeners :— 



The lamp is placed alight in the place where the moths are likely to deposit 
their eggs, on a brick in a dish of water, on the surface of which a table- 
spoonful of kerosene has been poured. The moth flies at the light, strikes 
upward, touches the shade, and drops at once into the kerosene, and its 
troubles are over. It should be noted that caterpillars cannot travel v cry far as 
a rule, so that if the moths are prevented laying their eggs somewhat near to 
the held to be protected the crop will not have many caterpillars to contend 
with. 

But the codlin moth and some others cannot be attracted by a light, nor do 
the moths eat anything; they do all their eating whilst in the caterpillar stage. 
The nolo object of this moth appears to be to drop its eggs in some place where 
the microscopic caterpillar when it emerges can find suitable food to enable 
it to grow larger No doubt seems to exist that this moth is guided to suitable 
spots by its sense of smell; and taking advantage of this very common 
characteristic of many insects, our clever horticulturists have devised traps 
baited with “ delicate food v for their insect enemies. Here is a sample:— 
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This is simply an old jam tin, slung by its rim to a limb of a tree. A 
broken bottle or anything that will hold liquid will do equally well, and no 
patent nostrum is required. Make a syrup with 31bs. sugar in a gallon of 
water, then put half a pint—more or less—into each vessel so slung amongst 
the branches, and stir into each a good large spoonful of jam made of apple 
(with peel cooked with it by preference). Within twenty-rour hours the liquid 
will begin to ferment, and the odor will attract codlin moths which desire to 
deposit their eggs, and they, together with very many other moths, flies, and 
insects, will be drowned in the sticky liquid. The worst of it is that the dry 
weather soon necessitates a renewal of the liquid. 


FRUIT EVAPORATION. 

For many years pa*t the General Secretary of the Agricultural Bureau has 
endeavored to induce tradesmen to take up the manufacture of fruit evaporators, 
and he is now greatly pleased to learn that Messrs. A. M. Simpson & Son, 
Gawler place, Adelaide, have commenced making a splendid pattern of evapo¬ 
rators in several sizes. 

The greatest advantages of evaporation by fire heat as opposed to sun-heat 
are—rapidity of work; certainty of effect ; evenness of sample of product; 
immunity from insect attacks ; superior flavor and quality of the dried fruit; 
freedom from dust and dirt; and saving of labor and time. 

The fruit should all be in just the right condition when gathered for drying, 
whether by sun-heat or fire-heat, and to ensure this it may be necessary to go 
over the trees half a dozen times, gathering each time only that which is just 
ripe enough. This fruit should be prepared at once for drying, because if it is 
left for any time it will lose much of its proper flavor, become stale, flaccid, 
and even bad flavored. Apples should be peeled, cored, and sliced by aid of 
the machine or tool made for the purpose, and as the slices drop they should 
fall into a tank or tub containing water to which loz. of common salt per 
gallon has been added. This is to preserve the white color. From this the 
rings or slices should be removed to trays with cane or cheesecloth bottoms 
(never use metal of any kind), and subjected to sulphur fumes for ten minutes. 
Next, place on cane or iron-wire trays and put them in the evaporator. 
When properly dried—not more than just enough to prevent any moisture 
squeezing out when pressed between the thumb and finger—drop the rings or 
slices into a bin in a moth-proof room, allow time to sweat and even up so that 
the whole of the fruit is of one even good quality, and then pack neatly in boxes 
or cartoons. Plums should be fully ripe, then dipped half a minute in a scalding 
lye made with lib. Greenbank’s concentrated lye to lOgalls. water; then 
rinsed half a minute in pure hot water, dried in the trays without sulphuring; 
then dipped again in boiling water on the surface of which a little glycerine is 
floating, drained, and placed in' the moth-proof house to even up and sweat. 
It is not necessary to give directions for each kind of fruit; hut it is very 
important to remember that it must always be of the right degree of ripeness, 
ana as nearly equal as possible in size for each gang of trays passing through 
the machine. 

This illustration has been kindly loaned by Messrs, A. M. Simpson &t Son. 
They keep two sizes in stock. The larger size will dry from 901bs. to lOOlbs. 
fruit per day, e^ual to about 14bush. or lfibush. fresh fruit. They also make 
much larger^ sizes, capable of dealing with any reasonable quantity of fruit. 
The furnace i« enclosed that no smoke can pass up the shaft to taint the 
fruit, but the heat .ascends to the top, through and around the trays. A lever 
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with handle lifts the whole pile of trays about 6in. each time ; a set of clutches 
beneath projects and retains them whilst the carriage descends and leaves 
an opening for insertion of a fresh tray. By the time the bottom tray reaches 
the top the fruit should be sufficiently dry, and it can be removed, the fruit 
dropped into the bin in the moth-proof chamber, and the tray returned to be 
refilled. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR NOVEMBER, 

By George Quinn, Inspector of Fruit. 

The soaking showers which have fallen recently should bring the orchard 
grounds which have not already been broken down with the cultivator into 
good woiking condition. The cultivator should be passed through the soil 
again, even in those orchards where the first scarifying has been done, because 
it may be some time before more? soaking rains fall, and moisture should be 
conserved in the soil as far as possible. 

Where the crops have not been damaged badly by hail or winds, these rains 
should give splendid samples of apricots. 

The strawberry growers will, in all probability, obtain a better “ second ” 
crop this season than for several years past, owing to the rains failing late in 
October. Those who have taken the precaution to cover the surfaces of 
strawberry beds with litter or seaweed will most likely liave the satisfaction 
of retaining their fruits fairly free of sand and grit. It is gratifying to note 
the increasing numbers of berry-boxes and punnets now in use in the harvest¬ 
ing of this delicious fruit, and it is only a matter of time when all small soft 
fruits will be marketed in this cleanly manner. 

The thinning of fruit is a most important matter here, where the seasons are 
so uncertain, and where the trees have a tendency to set more than their vitality 
can sustain. In thinning almost any kind of fruit the general health, size, and 
vigor of the tiee should be considered; thus no fixed rule can be made, as 
these points differ in each tree, and on each branch to a certain extent. The 
careful observer will soon learn how much fruit his trees can mature, while 
at the same time enough growth and buds are matured to provide next year’s 
crop. 

As the month progresses it may be necessary to water newly planted trees, 
but with the rains referred to, if good prompt cultivation be given, there should 
be little need for artificial waterings for some weeks. 

There are complaints of apricot trees dying largely this season. Should any 
tree show signs of distress, the fruit should be removed and the tree headed 
back into healthy wood. This, with watering, will sometimes resuscitate them, 
but very frequently when signs of collapse are noted the injury is too far gone 
to repair. 

If water is applied to any tree by means of circular trenches, always take 
care (as soon as the surface is sufficiently dry to be workable) to pulverise the 
ground where the water soaked in. Do not merely cover in the trenches with 
dry earth, but stir them all equally, this will prevent a hard pan forming where 
the water was applied. 

The setting out of citrus trees may be safely undertaken where care is used, 
and good supplies of water are at hand. 

The disbudding of young trees to secure a good shape, or the thinning out 
of dense lateral growths on fruiting peach, plum, or apricot should be per¬ 
formed with the thumb and finger. When all the loquats are gathered, the 
dead stems where fruits have been carried should be cut away cleanly. All 
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old dead fruits should be cut off and burnt, as the}' may hat bor the spores of 
a parasitic fungus (Fuscicladium eriobotryae), which is sometimes present on 
our trees. 

The budding of citrus trees may be performed now, when buds are available. 
Beginners should avoid buds with thorns attached, and only select buds from 
trees known to be good regular bearers of fine fruits. Sprayings should be 
given frequently with tobacco and soap compound where aphides are numerous 
on peach trees, until they are suppressed. 

I have found 2ozs. strong tobacco and 6ozs. bar soap boiled to each gallon of 
water a perfect remedy for this pest. 

Sprayings with Paris green (BlundelPs) at the rate of loz. to lOgalls. of 
strong lime water should be given fortnightly to apples and pears to suppress 
the caterpillars of codlin moth. 

In my experiments at Marion last year the arsenite of soda, made by dis¬ 
solving by boiling lib. common arsenic and 2lbs. washing soda in lgall. of 
water, and using this at the rate of lpt. to 40galls. of strong, fresh limewater, 
ga\e good results, and was much cheaper than Paris green. 

If the bandages have not been placed on the stems of apple, pear, and quince 
trees, and any other trees close to these sorts, they should be fixed at once, and 
as soon as any larva? are found regular weekly examinations must be made to 
catch them. The soil should be finely pulverised around and beneath trees the 
fruits of which are subject to the attacks of this pest. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLE-GROWING FOR 
NOVEMBER. 

By George Quinn. 

The successional sowings of dwarf and runner beans should be continued, at 
intervals of a fortnight. The chief difficulty appears to be in obtaining an even 
“ plant ” of these. The Chinese gardeners adopt the process of covering the 
seeds with a mulch of loose stable manure—not necessarily decomposed. This 
does not become encrusted, and consequently the tender germinating growth 
when unfolding can force its way through to the sutface. If manure 
is not available, the next best plan is to soak the ground prior to sow¬ 
ing the seeds, and when the surface is workable it should be pulverised and 
the seeds sown. As a rule no further watering will be required until the 
plants emerge. 

Sowings may be continued of all the melon family. The season is now 
advanced, and these late sowings should be forced. The best method is to 
make holes, as if about to plant a tree, put in the bottom a couple of barrow 
loads of thoroughly rotted manure, cover this with a few inches of soil, and sow 
the seeds, afterwards mulching the surface. 

The secret of success in growing all cucurbitaceous plants lies in keeping 
them growing strongly, but unless the atmosphere is suitable this is a difficult 
task. They will stand vast amounts of water, and overhead watering at night 
is highly beneficial. 

Red and silver beets may be sown. In cool places radishes, lettuces, and 
cresses may be sown for salad purposes. Excepting in the damp, cool gullies in 
the hills, it cannot he hoped to grow these salad plants to any size; they should 
therefore be used very small and young. 

The harvesting of onions and potatoes on the plains will be in progress. 
Potatoes should be stored as soon as possible, to prevent the potato moth 
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caterpillars doing much harm. Onions should also be housed when dry, but 
before the sun has had an opportunity to scald the bulbs. 

These vegetables should be handled more carefully than they usually are. 
Only onions which keep long, or those which mature early, should be grown 
for profit. 

Tomatoes should be growing strongly now, and young plants may yet be set 
but with fair results. These plants should be staked, and tied carefully from 
time to time as growth is made, so that the fruits may be kept from direc 
contact with the soil. 

The application of liquid manure to summer vegetables is very profitable in 
small gardens, but care should be taken not to pour the liquid over the foliage. 

The vegetable gardens in the cool gullies in the hills will be scenes of great 
activity now, and all kinds of vegetables grown that will not stand the intense 
heat of the plains. The operations for the vegetable gardens in the hills in 
November approximate closely to those of May and June on the plains. 

Asparagus plants should now be allowed to make all possible growth, so that 
they may accumulate strength to produce growths for next year’s cuttings. 
Now' is a good time to apply stimulating manures to these plants. The 
Americans use a compound of muriate of potash three parts, and nitrate of 
soda one part. 

On old beds I note they use iiOlbs. of the former and lOlbs. of the latter to 
the square rod, but these beds must be much exhausted. I would suggest a 
somewhat weaker application. 


FARM NOTES. 

By W. Lowrie, M.A , B.Sc., Principal Agricultural College, 
Rose worthy. South Australia. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry." 

The harvest is again upon us Most farmers arc busy with their hay, 
which, by the way, last week’s rain did not improve. On the college farm we 
had about 200 acres down when the rain set in, and as far as this particular 
farm is concerned we would have preferred to have escaped the fin. of rain 
which fell. As I write it Reems as if another depression likely to bring rain is 
approaching, and if so it will do us harm, as the wheat is too far forward to 
benefit, and the quality of the hay in the stock will be deteriorated. No doubt 
summer crops, of which we have between sixty and seventy acres, will benefit, 
but the gain will not recompense for the damage to hay. If last week’s rain 
had fallen three weeks or a month ago the gain from it, I believe, w ould have 
been up to a bag of wheat per acre. As it is the wheat crops in this district 
promise well, and things are assuredly much better than they were at the same 
time in the two immediately p/eceding years. Wheat has held on and is 
filling wonderfully considering the long spell of dry weather experienced. 
There is as usual on this farm ample evidence in favor of early sowing, and in 
favor of early wheats. Late wheat and late sown wheats have suffered, but 
early varieties and early-sown wheats will yield well relatively. 

Again we have evidence of the supreme position of wheat among farm crops 
at all suitable to our climate. Peas have succumbed to the drought, and other 
cereals are very middling in the district, but wheat struggles on with really 
marvellous vitality. 

For the cutting of hay nowadays the binder is almost universally used. If 
the, binder trials conducted were sufficiently thorough one should have no diffi¬ 
culty in selecting the best, but so far I do not think the competitive trials have 
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been in any way sufficiently exhaustive. The trials held so far, from what I 
have seen and from what I learn, have been rudimentary in the extreme. If 
the competitors could be set to cut 200 acres each on the same farm, using the 
same twine and that of average quality, the same oil, the farm teams in due 
rotation, and the farm workmen in similar rotation, and if the judge who 
superintended the work throughout made regular tests of the draught, and by 
the aid of assistants noted all stoppages from whatever cause, the number of 
sheaves untied, the cost of parts required for repairs, the weight of twine used, 
and the state of the machines at the close, some indication would be given of 
the relative merits of the machines on the market. If the same machines were 
put through the same test in two succeeding seasons the trial would be still 
more valuable, but as trials have been held farmers themselves seem to ascribe 
very little importance to them, and I think legitimately. If the college farm 
here were 3,000 acres or thereabout in extent it would be possible, as we bind 
wheat as well as bay, to conduct such a trial. Students could be detailed 
to follow the different machines, and note regularly stoppages, &e., for the 
judge, and machines from the different agents oould be purchased for the 
trials; but on our present area of a little over 1,000 acres for farming the area 
which we have in crop, 500 acres, is not sufficient for the purpose. 

It is not to be forgotten that in a sense it is the good man working the 
machine that makes the good binder. Much attention to the details of the 
mechanism while working and much experience in working a machine is neces¬ 
sary to make the most of it. Another matter that affects the w r ork of binders 
in a much greater degree than the average farmer allows is the quality of the 
twdne used. To my thinking cheap inferior twine for use in the binder is 
bought several times over, and is ever the dearest. Often fault is found with 
the knotter or other part of the tying mechanism wdien inferior twdne accounts 
largely for the deficient w'ork. When twine is purchased, the number of yards 
of it to the pound and its average breaking strain should be measured, but most 
men do not take trouble to ascertain important points in the quality of the 
twine such as these, and are prone to consider the price as the most important 
item in the bargain. To my thinking it is the least important consideration, 
unless in relation to quality thoroughly ascertained. The stoppages of the 
machine through inferior tw ine breaking, the mess of loose sheaves in the field, 
and the consequent extra trouble in stooking, make bad quality tw f ine dear 
even if it be had for nothing. 

In the issue of this journal for November last year 1 discussed the stage of 
ripeness at w r hich Jto cut cereal hay, and the varieties of cereal< best suited for 
hay in this colony, and as old numbers of the Journal are available to such as 
may wish to compare my notions with their own opinions, 1 see no reason to 
refer to these matters again in this number. 


EASY ENSILING. 

Professor Massy, North Carolina Experimental Station, U.S.A., wrote an 
Austialian farmer, stating that he found the complicated pressure appliances, 
levers, trampling, &c., adopted in Australia are altogether unnecessary, and 
even detrimental. ** It is easier to make good silage than to spoil it,’* he says. 
He simply places the green fodder in the pit, simply keeping the whole level, 
and well filled in the corners. He does not even use the wooden cover, but 
puts on a stratum of straw. He is careful to make the silo tight at the sides 
and bottom. A wooden silo above ground is better, he thinks, than any brick 
or stone building. The waste from decay of silage in stacks w^ould soon pay 
for a building, and we do not favor the stacking. All we want is a building. 
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no matter how cheap, and into this we cut the corn when fairly eared. We 
cut slow or fast, as suits our convenience, stopping if need be a day or two at 
a time, but never stopping because of rain, for we have cut when it was 
dripping wet, and had the best of results. We keep one man in the silo to 
level the mass as cut, but do not allow any tramping that can be avoided. 
When full we cut a thick layer of straw over all, and the work is done. 


SOME HELPS FOR THE FARMER. 

A simple and strong rough barrow can easily be made with a few pieces of 
board and two pieces of scantling, with some nails or screws, and hoop iron. 
The wheel can be cut out of a 2in. board and the spindle from a piece of shea- 
oak or other hard wood. The tire may be a piece of hoop iron taken from a 
bale. The barrow will be all the stronger if the ends of the spindle are con* 
fined beneath the ends of the under carriers by pieces of hoop iron made thus: 



The above illustration will give a general idea of how the barrow might be 
constructed. 


LIME AND ITS USES IN AGRICULTURE. 

The substance known as lime exists in several combinations in nature, the 
most common being carbonate of lime and sulphate of lime, or limestone 
and gypsum respectively. When limestone is burned the carbon is driven 
off, and calcium oxide (Oa O) remains, with perhaps a little impurity in the 
shape of sand, iron, &c. When gypsum is burned a deal of water is driven off, 
and sulphate of lime, or plaster of Paris, is the result. If plaster of Paris or 
if pulverised gypsum is sprinkled freely over nightsoil, blood, offal, or other 
malodorous organic substances the bad smell is at once arrested, and the value 
6f the substance as a manure is greatly improved. If lime, however, is mixed 
with putrefying matters of a similar natures, the effect is distinctly opposite; the 
ammonia is driven off rapidly, and the value of the manure is very considerably 
diminished. 

Lately some badly-informed or (fishonest persons have treated gypsum, sea- 
shells, and limekiln screenings with sulphuric acid, and have sold the resulting 
sulphate of lime under the name of u superphosphate ” ; but there is scarcely 
a trace of phosphoric acid in this compound, and it is actually of less value 
than calcined gypsum, which ought not to cost more than 30s. per ton delivered 
on Port Adelaide wharves, ex bags. 

Freshly-burned lime soon absorbs moisture from the air, and far more quickly 
breaks into a powder if water is poured upon it. It then becomes hydrate of 
lime. More slowly it takes in carbonic acid from the air or from the soil, and, 
in this combination is as insoluble in water as it was before it was burned It 
is therefore necessary to use the lime before it assumes this latter form, when it 
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will Exercise a considerable influence upon the “mechanical condition” of 
either clay soils or sandy soils, making the clay soils loose and friable, and 
tending to make the sandy soils more compact. 

Lime is necessary to nearly all plants, but there are few soils in which lime 
is not in sufficient quantity for all requirements, though it is often present in an 
unavailable form. Where, however, i* is deficient, it will be needful to supply 
it. On light sandy soils lime generally gives good results, and it gives better 
return when used in conjunction with ploughed-under green crops than under 
any other circumstances. About 40bush. of lime per acre is required for the 
first season, and lObush. per acre each year after, until the full desired result 
has been attained. 

The most economical way to slake lime is to put it in a heap, cover with 
sand or light soil, and pour on sufficient water, through an aperture on top. It 
is better to pour in three or four small doses at intervals of fifteen minutes than 
to apply it all at once. When the lime is reduced to a powder carry it out on 
to the field, and spread and harrow it in at once 

Either pulverised or calcined gypsum may be applied beneficially at any time 
of the year to land requiring lime; but quicklime gives best results when 
applied during autumn. Wheat, barley, oats, beets, clovers, and grasses benefit 
at once from application of lime upon heavy clay soils, but on light sandy soils 
the action is slower. Onions, celery, plants of the cabbage family, lettuce, 
spinach, and many other plants benefit from lime, but cueurbitaceous plants— 
melons, &c.—may suffer from liming. 

ith lime alone no‘one can hope to do much. The soil must contain sufficient 
potash, nitrogen, and phosphoric acid for the plants. Lime should not be 
applied for a crop of potatoes, as it is likely to promote scab. It may be used 
after potatoes where one of the crops above mentioned is intended to follow. 


THE PROPER USE OF GYPSUM. 

It has been made necessary owing to some erroneous statements recently 
published to again warn farmers and others not to be misled with respect to 
the value and uses of gypsum—whether crude, or prepared, or manufactured. 
Gypsum has valuable properties, just as salt, or lime, or sand may be valuable 
when applied to their proper uses. Gypsum (f'a SO, - consists of iirne, sulphur, 
and some impurities—such as common salt ^Sodium chloride)—but does not 
contain phosphoric acid. If gypsum were added to a superphosphate fertiliser 
it would be injurious to the superphosphate, or if phosphoric' acid were added 
gypsum it would go far to spoil it No possible method of treatment will 
make a profitable or useful phosphatic fertiliser with gypsum, and those who 
pretend or propose to make 44 superphosphate” from gypsum, or with gypsum 
added, arc either ignorant of the matter they propose to deal with or they are 
desirous to make victims of their customers. 

But gypsum has it uses on the farm, and farmers should make good use of it. 
It has the property of making heavy clay soils lighter and more friable, and, 
by dissolution of the compound of sulphur and lime, forming fresh combina¬ 
tions with the constituents of the soil, it releases plant food which was 
previously locked up in an insoluble form. Quicklime has a similar effect. In 
America gypsum is known as “land plaster” evidently from the name 
“ plaster of Paris,” which is made from gypsum by subjecting it to fire heat 
and driving off the greater portion of its water constituent. 44 Land plaster ” 
is considerably used in the United States for its ameliorating influences upon 
heavy clay soils, but no one ever thinks of using it as a “ manure.” 
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The common limestone of this part of the world is calcium carbonate or 
carbonate of lime, and when this is burned we get rid of the carbonic acid, and 
the result is what we call li!ne. ,, 

When gypsum is burned it becomes “ plaster of Paris.” 

Gypsum acts quickly upon putrid and fermenting substances; more quickly 
when calcined or pulverised. It stops the escape of ammonia, and at once 
prevents all bad odors If sprinkled on putrid blood, offal, excreta, or on 
dungheaps, cesspits, drains, styes, or other evil-smelling things or places the 
nuisance at once ceases, and the manure resulting from treatment with gypsum 
will be of much higher value than if left untreated. 

To make bones more soluble we crush them and mix them with sulphuric 
acid. The sulphuric acid combines with two-thirds of the lime of which the 
bones arc composed, leaving only one part lime, one part phosphoric acid, and 
two parts water, or what we call superphosphate. If we add some lime or 
some sulphate of lime (gypsum) to our superphosphate wo cause it to return to 
its former insoluble condition. Therefore it is absurd to talk of converting 
gypsum into a “ phosphatic manure .’ 1 


CARE OF YOUNG PIGS. 

When a sow is about to farrow there should be only a moderate amount of 
short straw in the pen, and a board should be placed edgewise across the 
farrowing pen, so that the mother cannot roll over tire young pigs. Whilst the 
sow and litter should be disturbed as little as possible, enough attention must 
be given to see that all the pigs suck; and to prevent the disease which causes 
their tails dropping off' they should be anointed once a day for four or fi\e 
days with grease in which a little carbolic acid has been mixed. The young 
pigs with their mother should be kept in a small dry run separately for three 
weeks, and there should be a place divided off, with a small trough for the 
little ones to feed apart from the mother when they are ten days old. Give 
them only as much sweet milk, mixed with meal, as they will eat clean out at 
once. When the pigs are to be weaned it will be necessary to give a distinct 
change of food and much more of it. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE REPORT. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Company reportOctober 31st 1896. 

At date of our last, as mentioned, the agricultural outlook throughout several extensive 
distiijts was then in a critical stage from lack of moisture, owing to a very dry September, 
and unfortunately during the subsequent four weeks practically no rain fell. This destroyed 
the fair prospects of many places, in some iiredecmably ruining the chance of a fair harvest, 
particularly over our driest agricultural areas-mostly outside Gojder’s line of rainfall—which 
had suffered so much during the previous three bad seasons. Throughout a great portion of the 
farming country, however, the rains that have fallen (nearly lin.) during the past few' days 
will ensure at least a fair wheat yield, anjl in many pla os restore the plant where it had 
apparently ceased to grow. The moisture, though delayed, will do a great deal towards 
freshening up and continuing the growth of natural feed in pastoral and dairying country, and 
renew the supplies of water. 

Business generally has been quiet, with reduced exportation of produce to intercolonial 
markets, the influence of the dry time accounting for the dullness shown, an improvement 
being noticeable during the few' days that have elapsed since the general rains. 

In breadstuff® the market has been what is known in the trade as a “ weather” one. 
Whilst the rain held off prices continued to firm, but since values have receded, and at moment 
them are no buyers so that possibly even a reduction on present quotations would tempt 
tellers. Authorities are now' venturing to estimate a five-bushel harvest as against eight 
expected before the trying drought came. This modification will, unfortunately, from the 
same cause apply also to estimates made both in New South Wales and Victoria as to their 
probable yield* Even Shush,, however, will give us here a larger exportable surplus 
than we have reaped for several years past, ana the widespread failure of crops in Bussia, 
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with the attenuated stocks at the beginning of the Northern Hemisphere's harvest, point to 
the probability of the world's piice ruling higher than was reckoned on when authorities a 
couple of months ago prognosticated a record yield of wheat for the world. The lessened 
export for Australasia should make freights eflsier and allow shippers to pay better prices for 
grain. The prospects of a poor yield in New South Wales prior to the rain caused speculators 
to operate in Hour, dealing out Melbourne stocks and submitting offers to this market. The 
altered weather conditions, however, have stopped further operations in this direction. In 
millers' offal lines bran is scarce with price firm, so little being at present made; pollard, 
however, is more plentiful, and, if anything, lower than bran. 

The potato market has been mostly supplied by the new crop from local sources, a few old 
season'8 imported coming forward, generally in unsatisfactory condition ; values have ruled 
steady during the month Local onions are reaching market in increasing quantities, and price 
has therefore fallen away from the extreme rates so long maintaining, but are still high con¬ 
sidering their immature condition, with consequent difficulty in transportation preventing 
business being dono intercolonially, whence inquiries have been received. 

Supplies of butter during the past month have continued to increase, though somewhat 
slowly, the heaviest shipment from our port to London tor the season, per the Britannia , 
consisting of 762 boxes, comparing very unfavorably with the quartities sent away before the 
disastrous drought set in three seasons ago. A few speculators are phicing in cold stores, 
anticipating a shortage towards the end of summer, but the quantities held will not be heavy 
as prospects in the other dairying colonies favor a fairly heavy yield during the next three or 
four months. Values have oscillated slightly, but are now again at about rates quoted a month 
ago. A very lively market for eggs has been maintained, values advancing a further 2d., 
with some buying orders from West Australia still having to be declined. Present rates may 
not sustain till Christmas, but any great falling away in price is hardly probublc, as the rapid 
upward movement prevented many bakers and others from securing their future requirements 
as usual at the cheap time, so that any drop in value would again bring out these buyers. In 
cheese prices further eased, and although probably not yet at bottom rates, the season does not 
promise heavy supplies. Bacon has continued to droop slightly, but demand is increasing, so 
that no serious downward move in the line is looked for, at least until after harvest, when the 
live material may bo expoctod to become more plentiful. Hams arc* very scarce and saleable. 
Honey is somewhat dull, though price nominally unaltered. Beeswax active. Almonds 
meeting with improved demand. 

Market Quotations of the Day. 

Wheat.—At Port Adelaide, dull at 3s. 3d. to 3s fid. per bushel of 60lbs. 

Flour.—City brands, to £9 10s.; country, quoted £8 lOs. to £9 per ton of 2,OOOlbs. 

Bran.—8|d ; pollard, 8pi. per bushel of 20lbs. 

Oats.—Local Algerian, Is. 8d. to Is. 9d.; stout white, 2s. 8d. to 2s. lOd.; imported, 
nominal, 3s. 8d. per bushel of 40lbs. 

Barley. —Malting, 5s. to 5s. fid. ; feeding sorts, Is. 8d. to Is. lOd. per bushel of 501bs. 

Chaff.—£2 10s. to £2 12s. fid. per ton of 2,2401bs., dumped, f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes.—New local, £12 10s. to £13 10«. per 2,240lbs. 

Onions.—£0 10s. to £7 per 2,2401bs. 

Butter.—Creamery and factory prints, 8fd. to 9pi. ; dairy and collectors’ lines, 6pi. to 
8d. per pound ; best bulk factory, 9d. to 9£d., chilled, f.o.b. 

Cheese.—S.A Factory, large to loaf, fijid. to 8d. per pound ; matured imported, ttyd. to9jd. 
per pound. 

Bacon.—Factory-cured sides, 7Jd. to 8£d. ; farm lots, 7d. to 7£d. per pound. 

Hams.—S.A. factory, 8d. to 10d. per pound. 

Eggs —lioose, lOd. ; in casks, f.o.b , lljd. per dozen. 

Lard.—In bladders, 6Jd.; tins, 4 Jd. per pound. 

Honey.—2jd. for best extracted, in 60lb. tins ; beeswax, Is. 2d. per pound. 

Almonds.—Soft shells, 3$d.; kernels, 9d. per pound. 

Gum.—Best clear wattle, 2jd. per pound. 


WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS. 

Akyton.— We have had very warm weather, with strong winds, drying up everything 
green. There has been no rain worth speaking of since August, and the splendid outlook then 
has been completely altered. Except m a few cases, the crops in this district will not return 
more than seed. Haymaking has commenced, but the yiold will he light. 

Anoabton. —Feed is dying off, ?ain being badly needed. Several frosts have occurred, 
cutting the trees and vines in low-lying parts. The wool clip is good. 

Balaklava. —Very little rain, but plenty of wind during month. This has played havoc 
with the crops, and the yield for this district will not average half what it promised a month 
ago. Haymaking in full swing, an average area being cut. Frosts at end of September cut 
apricots and vines in some parts. Fruit crop generally will be light. 
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Booleroo Centbb. —We have had moat exceptional weather for this season of the year— 
hot winds, gales, and no rain. Much damage has been done to windmills, sheds, &c., and 
also to the crops. The early-sown wheat is out in ear and standing well, but the late crops 
require rain very badly. 

Bobixbbtown. - Rain is badly needed. We are experiencing hot days and cold nights, 
with severe frosts in places. The (Tops are suffering severely, and unless lain comes soon 
there will be a very poor average for this district. 

Bowiiill.—W e have had a very long spell of dry weather, which has proved detrimental 
to the crops, which are just coming into ear. Unless rain comes soon it will be as bad as last 
year. An inch of rain would ensure a fairly good average. Haymaking has started. Ear- 
cockles or purples are prevalent in some paddocks. 

Carbieton. Wc are having terribly dry weather, and exceptional winds for this time of 
the year, drying up everything in the shape of vegetation. 

Dowlinqville.—T he crops have suffered severely from absence of rain and prevalence of 
drying winds, and the prospects of a good yield have been greatly reduced. Tne late-sown 
wheat has littlo chance of giving any return. Haymaking is general, the cut being from 
lOcwts. to 15cwts. per acre. Feed is abundant, with stock in good condition. 

Gawlek River.—T he crops took fairly w ell, hut the dry weather is affecting them, and 
some patches have gone off altogether.. Unless we have rain s< on most will not nil out well. 
Feed is plentiful, but drying off fast. Stock in good condition. Wool clip good. Dry 
wmather has interfered with fallowing operations. Caterpillars and other insects plentiful. 
A number of apricot trees are dying out ; they blossom well, come out in leaf, but shrivel up 
and die. 

Inkerman —The past month has been a very trying one. Day after day we have had 
heavy winds from noith and north-west, drying off too crops and feed and breaking down the 
wheat. In some of the most promising crops quite half the grain lias been lost. Owing to 
windy weather it is impossible to make much progress w ith haymaking, the ground being 
swept in some cases for several chains in width on the north sides of the paddocks. 

Reaping will be commenced by end of month. 

Kapunda.—R ainfall for Septembei 2in. short of last year. Early drilled and manured 
crops are much hotter than those unmanured. Mori* rain is urgently needed. Late crops are 
very short and badly blighted. Haymaking is half over, and the yield much below* expecta¬ 
tions. Stock in good condition. 

Mount Bryan.—No ram to do any good since August. In most cases little if anything 
over seed - ill bo obtained 

Mount Remarkahle.—O wing to absence of tain since August the crops will not average 
one-tbird of what w*as expected. Sen ere hot northerly gales in October have had a disastrous 
effect on the crops. Fiosts in September destioyed the potato and fruit crops in different 
places 

Nantawakua.—L ess than Jin. of rain has fallen since last report. The wheat is mostly 
out in ear, many of the heads having gone white on top and contain no grain for two or three 
row r s. In a few caseh >Steinw r edel has shaken out badly. Some of the early crops will give a 
very fair yield. Stock in good condition, but tin* feed is drying off fast. 

Port Elliot.—T he weather keeps warm and rlry, but the rain early in the month 
wonderfully improved the prospects of the season. During the past eleven* years the rain¬ 
fall from July to October, both inclusive, for Ilindmaish Valley has averaged over 13in., 
but this year it is only one-half that amount. Crops arc very early owing to mild win ter, 
and haymaking is general, with satisfactory returns. Fruit of all kinds promises to be 
plentiful, and with the exception of our feathered foes, we are fairly free from pests. Feed is 
plentiful, and stock in good condition. The supply of milk at the creamery is much in excess 
of last year’s supply at this time. # 

Redhill.—L ess than |in. of rain since last report. Hot winds have greatly injured 
the crops, the late-sown and late varieties being badly affected. There are some very good 
crops in this locality, and the early wheats are standing well. Except where heavily 
dressed, the manured crops are lasting quite as well as the unmanured. Thera is a lot of bav 
being cut here. 

Sadblbworth.— Repetition of last October’s dry’ weather is having a very serious effect o& 
the wheat crops, particularly those sown late, on account of the wet during July. Haymaking 
has begun, and early-sown crops are good. This season’s wool clip is sound and good* 
Practically no rain since last report. 

Woomuw.-Since last report wc have had a great deal of dry weather, but the rain on 
October 6 and 7 was just in time to do an immense amount of good. All vegetation now 
httt a hue growth, and fair mops may reasonably be expected. 
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CONFERENCE OF HILLS BRANCHES. 

A Conference of Hills Branches of the Agricultural Bureau was held at 
Mylor on Tuesday, October 25. There wore present—from Central Bureau, 
Messrs. F. E. H. W. Krichauff (Chairman), A. Molineux (General Secretary), 
W. C. Grasby and George Quinn (Inspector of Fruit) : and about forty-five 
members of Branches and visitors, the following Branches being represented :— 
Belair, Clarendon, Cherry Gardens, Forest Range, Hahndorf, and Mylor. 


Gumming of Cherry Trees. 

Mr. W. Nicholls (Mylor Branch) took the chair and introduced the business 
in a very short address, and then called upon Mr. E. J. Oinn to read the follow- 
ing paper:— 

In walking through a piece of garden land or orchard a keen and closely observant man can 
lake in a large number of small ideas at a glance, which many might pass by without seeing. 
For instance, he observes numerous minute flowers, their shape, size, and color ; small insects, 
bugs, beetles, or the particular shape of some fruit on the trees, or the shape of the trees 
themselves, or the amount of flowers they have on them ; whether they are thickly or thinly 
dispersed, how much blight has appeared, the method of pruning, and many other things of 
interest. 

I have tried to introduce a few points about observation at the beginning of my paper, 
because the main subject is based upon obsei vation alone. The block of land which is worked 
by myself and brother is situated along Leslie’s Creek, between Leslie's Creek road audthe old 
Echunga load When we first came on the block some eleven years ago we worked up most 
of the gully land first, and being anxious to get 8 >me tre ,i s planted—-cherty trees above all— 
we planted them in the gully on good deep soil, with a sandy clay bottom, and year after year 
our trees kept dying from gumming, and we were at a loss to understand why. But in order 
to try to save some of the trees we transplanted them to higher ground along the old Echunga 
road, because we had come to the conclusion that it was frost which caused the mischief ; and 
since transplanting the trees on higher ground they have grown well and borne well also. It 
is said that this tree gums when it has been bruised or wounded. I believe this to he true in 
some cases, but not in all. The trees will sometimes gum a little after they have been pruned 
or knocked, but not for long. We hold the idea that the frost causes it in the low-lying parts 
of this district. The trees appeared sound in the autumn, but when the first heavy frost came 
we found them all frozen and covered with little pieces of ice. When the sun arose and 
melted the frost wc found some of the stems and lower branches all wet, as if sweating, when 
all the stems of tho other trees were dry, and they continued to get wet, although we wiped 
them dry several times, and never quite dried up till after midday. They were perfectly 
smooth and clean, aud free from any fungus disease or wounds. We left them a few days, 
and then examined them, and found the tank turned black. On some of the trees it was all 
bla'‘k, on others only in places, and on cutting away the outer bark we found all the inner bark 
wet and rotten, and* of a brown color, emitting a strong smell, which could be noticed a good 
distance off. We left the trees until spring, and when the sap began to rise we noticod the 
black places in tho hark begin to swell out into lumps. Those that were black all round did 
not grow at all; those that were paitly black came partly into leaf, and s /me of the branches 
had fruit on them. The bark swelled out above the dead part, and they threw up a lot of 
suckers. But in the hottest part of the summer some of the trees died altogether, others only 
a few branches, and on those that kept alive the outside bark bursted, and the trees gummed 
very badly, and soon stopped growing for the season. As the autumn approached and the wood 
ripened, the living bark swelled out aud left holes where the black bark was, thus giving the 
stems an ugly appearance. The spring following it was the same thing again. We noticed 
that they seldom gummed in the same place, and on examination we found all the bark was 
black ana dead where they started gumming. It did not matter much where the trees were 
planted in the gully, whether on deep sandy soil or rough sandy gravel with clay at the 
bottom. The trees planted in the latter got on the best, and made much more rapid growth 
until they died from gumming. The froat is very harmful to cherry trees when it comes late 
in the spring and outs the blossoms and young shoots. 

In 1830 we lost notrees at all, because it was always cloudy or raining from early in the autumn 
till late in the spring, and we had no frost to speak of. In 1890 wehad very heavy frost, and 
we lost a great number of trees from the effects of it. In 1891 we had the heaviest frost we 
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have known since we have been here. That year we lost the greater pjit of our cherry and 
plum trees on the flat. On the lower part of the hill the loss was for the most part slight; the 
soil there has a clay bottom. In 1892 the frost was not so heavy, and the number of trees that 
died was less. 1 would advise everyone to plant cherry or plum trees on os high ground as 
possible. It will not matter if the soil has got a good clay bottom, and it will not matter how 
stony it is so long as it lias a fair depth of soil. With regard to remedies which have been 
suggested for the prevention of the gumming of the cherry tree, some suggest painting the 
stems with tar; others say that pruning the roots will prevent the trees from gumming; but is 
it practical Y Again, it is suggested that when pruning the wounds should be covered with a 
mixture of whiting and oil; but 1 think the best cure of all is to plant the trees on as high 
ground as possible. 

The General Secretary said “ gumming ” is always caused by a bacillus 
known as Coryneum Beijerinckii, which caused the sap to change into gum. 
The infinitely minute germs of this disease were present in almost every cubic 
inch of air in our orchards ; and if any bruises or wounds were caused on4be 
bark of the trees—either by spado handles or other implements, or by boring 
insects, or by shooting, or any other means—so that the sap became exposed to 
air, then “ gumming ” would probably follow. When “ gum ” is observed the 
diseased bark should be cut clean away and burned, and the wound should be 
painted over and fine sand sprinkled on the paint. Mr. Ricks asked if soil 
would have any effect. Mr. Oinn said trees planted on sandy soil with stiff clay 
subsoil never did well. Mr. Monks agreed with this. Trees do best when 
planted on stony or shaly-slate, where the roots cannot be drowned in 
stagnating water Keep the stems short, else they will become sun-scalded, and 
this is largely the cause of 44 gumming.” Mr. Quinn said the consensus of 
opinion was that “ gumming ” is due to some injury having occurred to the 
bark whereby the germs of the disease gain access to the sap. 


Intense Cultivation. 

Mr. C. Ricks, Cherry Gardens Branch, then read a paper entitled 44 Intense 
Cultivation as applied to Dairy Farming amongst the Hills.” The following 
are the principal arguments: — 

As the daily industry is likely to become an important factor in the progress of 1 this colony, 
the question arises as to whether there is a possibility of increasing the quuntity and improving 
the quality of the dairy products. Not many farmers at present pay attention to the necessity 
for growing food for their cows, so as to secure a full supply of rich milk all the year round. It 
has been proved by many members of our branches, and even in the dry districts, that maize, 
sorghums, mangolds, beets, swedes, lucern, &c , can be grown to a much larger extent than 
at present. Everyone will admit that conservation of water is a matter that has been very 
much neglected in the past. In the hilly districts there are splendid catchment areas, and 
ample opportunities for the storage of great quantities of water at comparatively small cost; 
but these possibilities are neglected, and the water flows without hindrance to the sea. Then 
there is the possibility of securing artesian waters. A great body of wa’er was struck when 
making the tunnel fiom Clarendon to Happy Valley. If these supplies were properly utilised 
dairymen and others could grow gi eat quantities of succulent and nutritious food for cows, 
etc., during the dry hot weather, when such food is most required. If South Australia is to 
take her place in supplying the home markets with butter we must make provision to keep up 
the supply, and in order to do this we must feed our cows constantly and liberally with nutri¬ 
tious food, and in order to do this we must grow it and use plenty of water and sufficient 
manures to maintain the fertility of the soil, else we shall lose our market. When we have 
good seasons and plenty of natural forage we must put as much as possible down in silos. In 
the hilly districts there is a good deal of natural herbage this season, and as much as possible 
of this should be saved. During the past five years dairy products to the value of £74,294 
were introduced into the colony, including £11,704 for bacon and hams, £58,094 for butter, 
and £4,498 for cheese. Additionally thero was sent through in bond from other colonies to 
West Australia and Broken Hill £130,982 worth of dairy products, much of which might 
have been produced bv our farmers. At any rate, we ought to try to produce enough for our 
own requirements. We have tens of thousands of acres of good land producing next to 
nothing, and often covered with briers, affording a breeding ground for rabbits, instead of 
being utilised to grow food for man and beast and give profitable employment to many of our 
fellow colonists who are fighting against adverse conditions in the arid North. 
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Mr. Ketchatiff having intimated that he wished to read a short paper 
upon a kindred subject, discussion upon the foregoing was deferred until 
he read the following upon “ How can Intensive and Extensive Farming or 
Gardening yield a Profit?”— 

This question was the subject of papers read by Dr. Bueratenbinder and Heir Guradze 
before the German Agricultural Society of Berlin, and, although not so suitable for us, there are 
some points in them which cannot he often enough plaml before cultivators of the soil all over 
the world. These only I will recapitulate anduiimadvert upon. 1. It is opposed to all common 
sense to try to work a greater acreage than that which is commensurate («) to the number of the 
members of the family able to work, or of the farm servants, and {b) the am >unt of capital you 
have. 2. If you have to pay for the work to be done at the farm or garden, it would be 
absurd not first of all to make an exact calculation whether, after paying the wages, auy profit 
cun be expected from any crop. 3. It is unwise to grow a crop which cannot be marketed 
from your farm or garden except at an almost ruinous expense in money or time, on account of 
distance or the absence of railway communication. 4. To work thoroughly a smaller but good 
piece of land will in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred pay much better in the hands of an 
intelligent practical man than to have a large extent of land which your strength and capital 
cannot do justice to; and, worst of all, if perhaps heavy (or even low) rents are payable, or 
if money is owing on mortgage or bills. This last class, unfortunately, is a very large one in- 
South Australia. Men thought that with the low rents demanded by the Government, or the 
low rate of interest now going, they might enlarge their holdings ; but notwithstanding the 
low rent or interest, ad verst 1 seasons drive ever so many off the whole of their land. To raise 
money upon the old home for the purpose of enlarging the holding can only he justified if it is 
absolutely loo small to employ all the members of the family on it, if the climate and situation 
are good, the rainfall always sufficient, and the price reasonable. On the other hand, it is 
useless to waste perhaps the best years of life in working land which cannot possibly keep you 
and vour family by being either too small, or tlat barren that all your work and the manure 
which you can find for it will never repay you for the loss of time and of capital. We 
may admire the pluck and indomitable energy of hundreds of farmers and others w ho havr 
cleared their land of heavy scrub ; but they have, unfortunately, not always been rewarded 
with ultimate success. Climate and rainfall had not been taken into calculation when they 
selet ted the land. * Others have found trees or scrub growing on a soil which was grateful for 
all the work and the manure they could give it. I know farmers who took a lease of s ich 
scrub land from persons who purchased it for them, and knowing something of the nature of 
the soil, climate, and rainfall, these men were soon able to make it their freehold. Land 
hunger possessed them, however; they increased and again increased the size of their holding, 
and, after years of toil, they w ere worse off than at the commencement. That man who 
cleared last year at Enfield off 40ft. square £10 would probably not clear £20 from 80ft. 
square. The profit of a farmer will be in the same proportion : he may superintend and do 
all the work on 100 acres to his complete satisfaction, but with any large increase in the 
acreage be has to depend on others. He has all the risk of bad seasons, which are doubly 
severe after slovenly tillage, and even in a good season the profit (if any) is not like that from 
the first 100 acres. It is an undeniable experience of ever so many farmers who have more 
land under crop than they can cultivate carefully and in good time that crops without such 
attention, or too late, give only poor returns, and the latter require also more seed. It is also 
unlikely that you can get full crops from those that require hoeing, if the time and requisite 
labor cannot he found. Cultivation by the drill is also likely to be neglected, as it requires 
more time and labor than broadcasting, and the saving in seed is again lost. Another great 
objection against too laige holdings is raised in Germany, in as much as they do not 
permit the carting of farmyard dung to fields far from the homestead without very great loss 
of time, and hinder therefore intense cultivation. This is of less importance here, as the 
quantity of farmyard dung is under any circumstances small, and artificial manures must take 
its place, or as Guradze says” I advise to use much more straw' in stables (and stockyards), 
and to add to the manure phosphoric acid, potassie and magnesia salts.” Of course, the better 
the climate the surer the rainfall, or an easy way of irrigation available, the more can intense 
cultivation be advocated. In our South-East this is in many places not nearly enough thought 
of—Mount Gambler and some other places, perhaps, excepted. Before the use of artificial 
manures in large quantities is, however, advisable in large districts of the South-East, the 
land most be drained, and, where the soil is sour from stagnant water, shallow ploughing is 
at'first the best, but below the furrow's the soil should he loosened by means of a grubber 
attached to the plough. After the fallow, lime, ashes, and marl can be used for sweetening 
the land. Being again ploughed and manured, better grasses and fodder plants will grow', 
and eventually cereals, carrots, and onions may be raised. Meanwhile, however, the breeding 
of cattle and sheep may be far more extensively carried on with advantage, and more so after 
we*shall have succeeded in abolishing colonial boundaries. Fat stock must have paid well 
last season ; and in this Irespect it is a great pity that we have not got a factory for beet sugar 
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at a central spot in the South-East, to which the railway could bring the beet and return the 
pulp, such part of the molasses as may be required for fattening cattle and sheep and the scum 
cakes as a manure. We might thus emulate some of the continental states and of the states 
of North America, in intense cultivation, fattening of stock, and increased dairy produce. 

Intimately connected with intense farming is the use of fertilisers ; and for us it is of great 
value to be informed of the results of experiments with wheat, which, in many instances, show 
a monetary loss, at least for the crop to which they were applied. In the April number of our 
journal you find the results of experiments made in South Australia, and these show, almost 
without exception, a hotter crop on the manured land, notwithstanding the drought. At all 
events, oui cultivated lands were in ueod of fertilisers and yielded a profit. The following 
experiments, however, did not all come out with a profit, and loss so where larger quantities of 
fertilisers were used. Some were made by Mr. Leosch, in Pomerania, upon mild loamy soil 
in “ very good heart.” Land not manured or limed gave 5,020lbs. of wheat por hectare (two 
and a half acres); all other blocks received l,368lbs, of lime per hectare, and the one which 
only received lime produced 5,4001bs. With 392lbs. of nitrate of soda and 784lbs. of kcunit 
added the crop was 5,5301bs.; with a further addition of 3921bs. of superphosphate the crop 
was 1801bs. lees, viz , 6,3o0l!>s. ; by omitting the whole of the kainit he harvested only 16lbs. 
oss ; but when the superphosphate was supplanted by 588lbs. of Thomas phosphate the crop 
ncreased to 6,040lbs. of wheat. Three hundred and ninety-two pounds of superphosphate 
and 784lbs. of kainit yielded 5,230lbs. A complete manuring with farmyard dung on heavy 
clay soil yielded 6,500lbs. ; while from another hectare manured with 2,4001bs. of kainit, 
2,4001l>8. of Thomas phosphate, and 400lbs. of nitrate of soda 6,6401bs. of wheat were 
obtained. Director Buhl, of Saargennind in liOrraine, realised £4 Os. Id. more per hectare, 
where he used 640lbs. of nitrate of soda and 2701bs. of muriate of potash, than without manure, 
but as the cost of the manure was £4 8s., there was a loss of 7s. lid. The wheat harvested 
from manuring with 640lbs. of nitrate of soda and l,200lbs. of Thomas phospha'e sold foi 
£4 8s. Gd., and yielded a profit of 4s. Gd. The crop of wheat manured with l,200lbs. of 
Thomas phosphate and 270lbs. of muriate of potash sold for £4 2s. 2d , but as the cost was 
only £2 4s., there was a profit of £1 18s. 2d, Where he used the three fertilisers in the 
same quantities the crop was l,240lbs. heavier than without manure, and sold at £10 lGs. Id,, 
and as the cost of the fertilisers was only £5 8s., the profit was £5 8s. Id. 

Although no doubt phosphoric acid is specially wanted b} most of our soils, such manuring 
with 480lbs. of Thomas phosphate, 1081bs. of muriate of potash, and 200lbs. of nitrate of 
soda, or an equivalent of superphosphate and sulphate of ammonia per acre, is not likely to lie 
used so long as our farmers will not broadcast the fertilisers. Experiments will, however, 
doubtless show that a full crop will require not much less, and that such application will pay, 
provided the tillage is good, the land fairly clean, and the rainfall not too deficient. 

There is not much danger in making mistakes with nitrogenous fertilisers applied in excess 
to oats and barley, and thus not realising a profit, so long as only reasonable quantities are 
used. Jacob Keller’s experiments with oats in Germany show that he harvested S^ewt. per 
acre more grain than from unmanured land and realised a not profit of £6, after using 2401b*. 
of kainit, 2401bs. of Thomas phosphate, and I80lbs. nitrate of soda. Where he left out the 
nitrate of soda he had only 3cwts. more, and a profit of £1 10s.; without the kainit he had 
7£cwts. more, and a profit of £4 5s.; without the Thomas phosphate he bad Gkcwts. more, and 
a profit of £3 8s. Many similar experiments confirm the above, and also that with 401bs. 
more of nitrate of soda the net profit was much larger, while where no nitrogenous manure 
was given sometimes an actual loss occurred. Professor Dr. Wagner asserts that lOOcwts. of 
nitrate of soda on an average produces 4cwts. of oats, but the dose should better be divided. 
Quite as much nitrogen is required l»v barley. P. Heddaeus manured loamy soil with 2cwtn. 
401bs. of kainit and 2cwts. 401bs. of Thomas’ phosphate, on the 5th day of March, and added 
401bs. of nitrate of soda on the 9th of April and 401bs. on the 4th of May. lie hai vested 
7cwts. more barley per acre than where not manured, and made a net profit of £1 12s. per acre 
with barley at 3s. per bushel. In five other experiments the average was nearly 9cwts. more 
when increasing the nitrate of soda to IGOlbs. and 220lbs., respectively. As a topdressing it 
should only be given when the plants are quite dry. 

If we turn now to gardening the same caution should be used, and experiments with dif¬ 
ferent fertilisers will soon show where a profit can be expected, and what and bow much to 
use. On better soil kainit should not be used for vegetables. Use sulphate of potash or 
other potash manures. An indiscriminate application of stable dung or liquid manure to all 
crops is an idea which, I presume, has been pretty well exploded. The pea-flowering plants 
for instance, m obtaining their nitrogen from the air require no nitrogenous manure; but the 
necessary quantity of phosphoric acid is not nearly sufficient in any ordinary quantity of 
stable dung applied, and there is hardly any in the liquid manure. Mr. Frevtag, of Roitx. 
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Again, it should not be forgotten that although the nitrogen in stable dung is valuable, it is 
not at once available as plant food, and it does not therefore force the plants where an early 
crop is desired, like some commercial manures do —nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia. 
Professor Dr. Wagner says that 200cwts. of stable dung contains no more active nitrogen than 
the 461bs. of nitrogen obtained from say 3cwts. of nitrate of soda, although the stable dung 
may contain perhaps lOOlbs. or up to 160lbs. of nitrogen, of which frequently more than two- 
thirds requires a long time to decompose. The small quantity of phosphoric acid—-from 4lbs. 
to 9lbs. in a ton of stable dung—can be supplemented by superphosphate for quick-growing 
crops, or in other cases by Thomas phosphate, bone meal, and guano. Sulphate of potash has 
of tiie potash salts shown the best results for potatoes, tomatoes, lettuce, spinach, and onions 
(the latter like at least a ton of slaked lime per acre, or many tons of ashes; if you give 
sufficient nitrogen by means of old farmyard manure, or, much better, 1501 bn. of nitrate of 
soda per acre, and also lOOlbs. or more of Thomas phosphate, or else the same quantities of 
sulphate of ammonia and superphosphate or bonemoal. Experiments made by 1. Foussat in 
France, on soil in good heart, in 1890, showed that nitrate of soda given to carrots in two 
doses gave a fine profit against no profit if manured with compost. While 200!bs. of it at a 
cost of 18s. per hectare yielded 119,000lbs , 4001bs, of it yielded 14o,000Ibs., and 6001bs. of 
it 149,00 lbs, ; the profit over unmanured land was respectively £20 0s., £06 19s., and 
£73 12s. Similar results he had with red beets and white turnips, OOOlbs. of nitrate of 
soda per hectare giving by far the best results. Six agricultural teachers in France were 
instructed to carry on further experiments with carrots in 1890. One hectare was 
in each case not manured, another received 4,OOOlbs. of Thomas phosphate, 4O01bs. 
of sulphate of potash, and 4001bs. of nitrate of soda. In each case a net profit was 
realised from the manured land, in one case only £7 10-., the highest being £30 16s 
7d. In Germany the best manure for kohlrabi and for celeriac was per hectare 
680lbs. of superphosphate, GO'libs, of sulphate of ammonia, and 600lbs. of muriate of 
potash. Where 3,600lbs. of wood ashes per hectare had been used with some little potash, 
and even less phosphoric acid, bioached celery was still better than where 388lbs. of nitrate of 
soda, 7601 be. of superphosphate, and 1,5201b*. of sulphate of potash had been used. But the 
best results were obtained in Iihotle Island with l,8001bs. superphosphate, 800lbs. of muriate 
of potash, 4f>01 bn. of sulphate of magnesia, and l,020ibs. of nitrate of soda per hectare, to 
which 15,300lbs. of slaked lime luid been added. The largest head of cabbage with a 
correspondingly larger net profit were obtained in Germany by manuiing a hectare with 
lOOlbs. of concentrated superphosphate, l,032lbs. of nitrate of soda, and 738lbs. of sulphate of 
potassium, and magnesium of 27*1 per cent. The agricultural teacheis in Franco tried onh 
the following manures for cabbages, viz , 4,OOOlbs. of Thomas phosphate, 4001bs. of sulphate 
of potash, and 4001bs. of nitrate of soda per hectare against unmanured hectares and had in 
euch case substantial net profits. In experiments with rhubarb on plots, measuring 38yds. by 
11yds., E. Lierke of Leopoldshall, Germany, found that the variety “ Uueea Victoria” during 
two years, 1896-7, did specially well when treated as follows:—Dung was applied as indis¬ 
pensable for ameliorating the condition of the soil with organic matter: but only a small 
quantity of the nitrogen in it so much required by rhubarb could act. To six of his seven 
manured plots ho applied therefore 2681bs. of sulphate of ammonia and I78lbs. of nitrate of 
soda and to all the plots 30311)8. of superphosphate of 16*3 par cent., and where he added 
268lbs. of sulphate of potash the average weight of the stalks of two plants was 2libs, in 
1896 and 33*4lbs. in 1897. An average of three plots that had received the four fertilisers 
gave 3,645lbs. more in 1896-7 than from the unmanured, and a net profit of £4 6s. 6d. per 
acre. Professor Wagner just now published the following in trying to induce intense cultiva • 
tion notwithstanding the low prices of produce :— 44 The profit made from using commercial 
manures has been satisfactory, frequently a high one. The largest profit has always been 
obtained from ‘full manuring/ consisting of a proportionate quantity of nitrogen, potash, ami 
phosphoric acid. If oitrogen was omitted the profit fell considerably, and sometimes a loss 
was incurred; and in omitting phosphoric acid and potash the profits generally fall off very 
much. The average of seven fields of oats changed from 32cwts. to 60cwts. per hectare with 
an increased profit of £7 18s. when fully manured. The average of five fields of barley 
increased from 38cwts. to 54cwts. per hectare with a profit of £4 10s., and the average of nine 
fields with feeding turnips increased from 80cwts. to l,602cwts.” 

As the morning session was now so far advanced the discussion upon the two 
preceding papers was necessarily very short, and nothing of particular moment 
was advanced. Members adjourned for lunch, and soon afterwards walked over 
to the 

Typical Orchard, 

where Mr. M. Holtze, F.L.S., &c., Director of the Adelaide Botanic Garden, 
received them* and showed what work had already been done, A considerable 
number of eprreetly-named fruit trees and fruit-bearing plants have been 
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obtained from various extra-colonial and foreign sources, and nearly ail of them 
give promise of succeeding well under his care. As this is the first season of 
operations, very little more could be said or written upon this subject. 

For the afternoon session the Chairman called upon Mr. George Quinn to 
address the members, as follows, upon “ The Type of Fruit Tree Suitable to 
South Australian Conditions ” :— 

The adoption of an appropriate type or form of training plants of economic value has 
apparently been only attained by a slow evolutionary process in all civilised countries. 
Certainly one country when taking up a new industry may adopt methods in vogue in eome 
other country, but where the general conditious, both natural and artificial vury greatly it 
will be difficult to find any record of great success l)eing obtained by copying and following 
strictly upon the lines pursued under different conditions. 

The conditions which have been chiefly instrumental in fonuuluting these adopted ty]K 3 s 
may be set down as range of temperature, sources of moisture, qualities of soils, sheltersJrom 
violent atmospheric disturbances, ravages of insect or other diseases, and cost, of labor. 

In the cultivation of fruit trees the ultimate object sought may be summed up as “The 
production of the largest quantities of first-class fruits at the lowest possible cost;” and in the 
evolutionary process referred to only those portions of any method tried w hich tally with this 
principle arc retained, and stand the test of practical every day w r ork. In most of those 
districts in South Australia where fruit is produced on a commercial scale the soils are fairly 
fertile; the absence of extremes of heat and cold are favorable to the development of an 
exceedingly wide range of fruits. The deficient supply of moisture is often of greater concern, 
and shelter from lough w'inds is \ery necessary. The equable temperatures referred to above 
are particularly conducive to the wellbeing of a number of diseases, and the high cost of labor 
often seems out of proportion to the small prices received for fruit. 

To sum the matter up briefly, we may say—Nature has given us a kindly soil, a mild winter, 
but a summer which leans somewhat to excess-ive dryness. We live in a portion of this 
continent where the natuial features do not readily check the rush of accumulating wirul- 
forces ; climatic conditions reruler our trees very liable to plant pests ; and the cost of living 
being high, labor is necessarily dear. Now', follow ing on these premise*, in working out our 
suitable type of fruit tree we must have one which allows us to conserve moisture, by per¬ 
mitting thorough cultivation—one that does not offer a great obstruction to etrong winds ; and, 
while it is calculated to boar these certain bufferings, sustain the least possible damage. It 
must also be of a size and shape which will permit the grower to apply preventive treatments 
for diseases; and to save time, which moans money in harvesting, and pruning, as well as in 
every other phase of orchard work, w'e must have a tree that can be quickly, thoroughly, and 
easily manipulated in every respect. In my opinion the type which will be found most 
appropriate for our requirements w'ill be a short-stemmed, rigid, vase-shaped tree, upon which 
fruit spurs will be borne from the trunk upwards. 

Mr. Quinn then explained and demonstrated the method of pruning to be 
followed in the formation of this type of tree from its transplantation into the 
orchard to the time of bearing, and then demonstrated further the treatment of 
the fruiting wood of the various kinds of fruit trees. 

The remainder of the address being upon similar lines to that delivered by 
Mr. Quinn at the Congress of Bureau held in Adelaide in September and 
published in our October issue of the Journal of Agriculture and Industry we 
suggest to our readers to read the two papers together, as space does not 
permit the republication of the whole matter. 

Mr. Quinn, by aid of a blackboard, illustrated each particular point of his 
address in a moBt interesting and instructive manner. 

' In the discussion which followed the question was asked by Mr. Monks— 
“ If summer pruning as advocated by the lecturer would tend to make trees 
bear more regular crops, would it correct the peculiarity of some trees to 
bear a heavy crop one season and none the next?’' Mr. W. C. Grasby said 
it would correct the habit very greatly, especially if the trees were operated 
upon from the very beginning. Mr. Laffer said he thought if the fruits were 
thinned from a fair proportion of the spurs those resting one season would in 
all probability cany fruit the following season, and instanced the Scarlet 
Nphjfrareil as a variety which bore alternate years. He therefore concluded 
that the irregular habit could be corrected considerably by thinning out the 
fruits. He had practised thinning the spurs by shortening in the branches 
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upon which they were carried, and during the last few seasons he had not had 
such variation in his crops as formerly. Last season, when nearly all gardens 
carried a very small crop of apples, he had taken a moderate crop from his 
trees. £Mr. Quinn has since informed me that Professor Bailey xn his book 
on pruning, just issued from the press, gives the results of his observations on 
this point, winch have extended over many years. Professor Bailey says the 
irregular habit no doubt arises from the fact that the spur or spurs which 
spring from near the base of the fruit-stalk of a fruit that ts matured do not 
usually receive sufficient nourishment—the fruit having first chance—to enable 
such growths to properly mature the flower buds for the next season; but 
other reasons are apparent, such as the freeness of soils and food supplies to 
the roots. The Professor says that either removing the fruits when set, or 
the removal of some of the spurs by pruning, would regulate the crops 
considerably. He suggests that possibly, in orchard practice, it would be 
better to remove the whole of the fruits from some of the alternate bearing 
.sorts, and thus change the fruiting season of some and distribute the crops 
evenly over a series of years.— Gen. Sec.] 

Farming in General. 

The Chairman next called upon Mr. A. Harper (Clarendon Branch) to read 
his paper on “ Farming in General.” 

Having been a farmer all bin life, he proposed to give a few hints gained from his long 
experience. Farmers often make mistakes by trusting to one or two items of produce—perhaps 
wheat or hay—instead of producing as many articles as is possible ; then, if one should fail to 
he profitable, some of the others would compensate for the failure. He would grow hay, 
wheat, peas, green feed, potatoes, grass, have some fallowed land, keep some sheep, a few 
cows, pigs, poultry, breed*some cattle, horses, &<»., both for himself, and some (if possible) 
for sale. He would try to produce milk, butter, cheese, eggs, poultry, mutton, beef, pork, 
&<}., not only for supply of his own home, hat have somo for sale, to bring in ready money 
for purchase of articles needed at home or on the farm Sheep would keep the land clean, 
provide a clip of wool, and would rear some lambs for the market. The breed of horses 
favored by him would be light, strong, and active. If any product brings in a high price this 
year it is generally good practice to put in only a small area next season, because a great many 
people will be tempted to do the reverse, and thus prices will he much reduced In order to 
grow good crops the land must be well worked, and must return in the shape of fertilisers an 
equivalent for whut we have removed from the soil in crops, else disappointment will follow. 
Under present conditions good bonedust is best when sufficient farmyard manure cannot be 
procured. The farm should bo divided into small paddocks—say fifteen to twenty acres; then 
some can be cropped, some used for grazing, and others can he laid in fallow. Regarding 
seeding, some farmers advocate 201bs seed per acre, some 30lbs., and some 451bs., hut a full 
bushel (601hs.) is little enough. If we do not put it on we cannot get it off*. Of peas, not 
less than 3bush. per acre should be sown ; then manure well with farmyard, or else use bone- 
dust. For potatoes plough up about 4in. deep in June, harrow down, and then let it lie until 
time for planting then plough Bin. or 9in. deep, which will give plenty of mould to work 
upon. Good implements and machinery of all kinds are essential to good farming, and these 
must be well cared for and sheltered when not in use, else the weather will injure them more 
than all the work. 

There was a short discussion upon this paper, chiefly upon the quantity of 
seed wheat that might be profitably sown upon an acre. Generally it was 
contended that quite a large proportion of stripped grain is cracked and will 
not germinate, but where the seed has been reaped and thrashed separately a 
much lesser quantity might be sown. 

There was no time to discuss the subject undertaken by the Cherry Gardens 
Branch upon “ What benefit do members receive from attending these con¬ 
ferences?” and members adjourned for tea. 

Insect Pests, 

In the evening session Mr. W. C. Grasby gave an address upon “Insect 
Pests,” illustrated with lantern slides, which were well received and much 
appreciated by the members and visitors. 
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CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Monday, Octobee 24. 

Present—Messrs. F. E. II. W. Krichauff (Chairman), S. Goode, W. C. Grasby, 
H. Kelly, T. B. Robson, T. Price, M.P., C. J. Valentine, and A. Molineux 
(Secretary). 

Branch at Meningie. 

The formation of a Branch at Meningie was approved, with the following 
gentlemen as members:—Messrs. M. Linn, J. Williams, II. M. Scott, H. B. 
Hacket, T. W. R. Hiscock, C. J. Shipway. F. E. Hyde, J. F. Dodd, A. Linn, 
W. Tiller, W. Trosser, and W. J. Botten. 

Potatoes. 

Some discussion took place on planting potatoes, and Mr. Grasby stated that 
in some experiments he was carrying out he cut thirty-five varieties to single 
eyes mostly, making 480 setts, and of these only one had missed. 

Extracts and Translations. 

The Chairman read the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronomical Papers: — 

241. Dr. Tanere's Remarks on Nitragin. —From a long article I take the following:— 
Without any interference on the part of man a considerable transfer of bacteria occurs that 
live on the roots of those logumens which are most cultivated in the locality. This large 
uninterrupted natural vaccination of the soil with bacteria through the movements of the air 
makes clear the preponderating inefficacy of inoculation with nitragin in such localities where 
the particular legumes had been cultivated for some time with success. But in large heaths 
and moors, lately taken into cultivation, inoculation with nitragin has been of suqmsing 
efficacy. Of thirty experiments made in Schleswig-Holstein, three only were successful, and 
those were on moors and poor sand. On five-sixteenths of an acre the proportion of beans 
harvested was as dOOlbs. to 7bulbs. Until the present preparation of nitragin be improved, 
and with the difficulty to protect it from the sun, and the short time for which it remains as 
yet. effectual, its application, even where useful, is rather impeded. Scientifically nitragin 
has, however, made good its efficacy under certain conditions ; liut the same cannot yet he said 
of alinit. 

242. The Use of Lime. —It exerts a fourfold influence on the soil, viz. :—1. It supplies 
calcium, one of the ten element* which are valuable to plants. 2. It acts upon the organic 
matter of the soil by neutralising the sour organic’ acids. 3. It unlocks the stores of inert 
mineral matter as potash and soda, and makes those available as plant food. 4. Stiff soils can 
be better tilled, their texture becoming mellower and more friable. Lime also destroys insects, 
and greatly improves pastures. From l ton to 2 tons of lime per acre is an average dressing; 
more of it of course on stiff soils. Burnt lime, or quicklime, is mostly used, and the fresher 
the better. It loses by the burning 44 parts of carbonic acid, and keeps 56 parts of lime; hut in 
the soil it attracts again by degrees carbonic acid out of the air and soil You can use lime 
together with farmyard dung if you wish to see the manure quickly changed into plant food, 
and especially is this the case with kainit. Thomas phosphate, nitrate of soda, and other 
potash salts and raw phosphates can also ho used at the same time, but not sulphate of ammo¬ 
nia, guano, blood manuro, and superphosphate, which should be put on somewhat later. Lime 
destroys sorrel most effectually. 

243. Ploughing by Steam v. Bones. —A steam plough turns over per day from ten acres to 
twelve acres, and, if desired, at greater depth than our single or multiple ploughs can do with 
not more than two horses. According to a discussion at the Farmers* Chib, at Berlin, every 
person present admitted tho great superiority of the work of Fowler’s plough and Borsig’s 
plough over that by horses. The cost per morgen (about half an acre) was stated—according 
to the soil and the number of men employed—at from M.3*5 to M 4*80 (3s* to 4s. 8d.). 
Councillor Summerfeldt has saved £1,500 a year since he has used steam ploughs. In one 
case the steam plough had brought so many stones to the surface that the sale of them paid 
for the plough, which, however, thereafter did not make as good work again as others. For 
smaller farmers co-operation in the purchase of a steam plough has been found a saving also 
The necessary capital was under £3,500, and 2,500 morgen could be ploughed with it in the 
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244. Milk Champagnised.— Mr. Cossins has patented a new sterilising process for all 
fermenting liquids. These are put in a closed vessel and are subjected to a stream of oxygen 
proportionate to the quantity of the liquid. Milk can thus be kept for any length of time. 
But to make champagne milk, which also keeps any length of time, and is a most delicious 
and refreshing drink, sugar and an aromatic essence are added to the milk, which receives also 
a quantity of carbonic acid gas in a closed vessel. 

245. Tedder ing Cows .—This is being carried on in Schleswig-Holstein of late after the 
Danish fashion, it being acknowledged that while a cow requires 65*16ar. (rather less than 
half an acre) on fairly good pasture, she will be as well fed on 41 *37ar. when teddered. There 
is also the further advantage that the grass has a better chance of recovery during an interval 
of four to six weeks than being constantly under pasture and trodden upon. It has also been 
observed that the cows lose much milk when they are let loose. 

246. Glossy Butter is now frequently met with in England, and is prepared as follows:— 
After the butter has been in a refrigerating chamber you dissolve a spoonful of white sugar 
iu a little water, and after heating the solution you paint it with a brush over the butter, 
which you have laid on a clean cloth. It looks now as if glazed, and the air being thus 
excluded it keeps much longer fresh. The taste is much liked by the consumers, especially 
children. 

247. The Diseases of Potatoes .—Professor Dr. I. C. Webs, of Freising, says, in an article, 

that formerly only two diseases were distinguished, viz., the dry rot Phytophthora infestans) 
and the wet rot, which was the action of bacterium named Clostridium cutyricum. Lately 
scientific research distinguishes the origin of these diseases in six different forms, of which 
five are caused by fungi and the other by very small wormlets, a nematode named Tylenchus 
devastatrix, which is aUo observed to feast on other cultivated plants. Of these rots are the 
following noted:—1. A thread-like fungus (Fadenpilz) llliizoctonia solani is easily recognised, 
as the tuber quickly becomes soft and watery, and the inside of it is grey and transparent. 
The starch in the cells dissolves and tho tuber show’s wet rot. This fungus does no harm so 
long as it is outside on the skin, but enters probably through small cuts and bruises, or perhaps 
through the respiratory organs (lenticolies). 2. Another form of rot is again a threadlike 

fungus (Phellomyces) living on the skin of the potato in its harmless form, but if too 
luxuriant penetrates into the interior of the tubers and browns those paits without an altera¬ 
tion of the starch, but the cells become unconnected, and later on the parts infected become 
soft and whitish. This disease may spread from the seed potato. 3. Another threadlike fun¬ 
gus (Fusarium solani) appears mainly on quite rotten potatoes during the storage in the form 
of white pustules and eruptions on the skin of dry-rotted tubers, but this dry rot can also he 
created through the Fusarium, as little is as yet known of its activity. 4. The rot through 
bacteria (Clostridium) show’s very small and short bars of a fungus within the cells, by which 
the starch is not substantially altered, hut the walls of the cells art* loosened. As long as 
sufficient sap is in the cells a wet rot is the consequence, which alters gradually into a dry, 
pulvery mass. The bacteria enter through cuts or the lenticells, or w'here other diseases have 
already damaged tho skin. 5. The rot caused by nematodes (Tylenchus) brow ns the attacked 
cells 6. The fungus Phytophthora is by far the most destructive. It attacks not only the 
leaves, w hich it blackens and dries up, and thus prevents the tubers from becoming full grown, 
but it shows also on the tubers themselves as well in the ground as when stored. This disease 
is contagious, for any infected tuber coming in contact with others will transmit it. Phytoph- 
thera appear far more in a wot season, and less in light sandy soil open to the sun and wrind. 
The storage should be dry or the disease will spread, and only sound, perfect, and uninjured 
tubers should be planted. Any infected tubers must not he left in the field, and a rotation of 
crops is certainly advisable New sorts of potatoes are as a rule less subject to the disease, 
and the delicate white varieties are more subject to rot than the thick-skinned red. Magnum 
bonum, Sutton, and others not known here are named as most resistant. As a remedy the 
Bordeaux mixture is generally used against the appearance of tho disease on the leaves, and 
Professor Frank recommends also treating the seed potatoes with it as having been found very 
effectual by him. About eight weeks before planting he places sound potatoes for twenty-four 
hours into a 2 per cent to 4 per cent. Bordeaux mixture, and washes afterwards the tubers to 
prevent the buds being injured by the bluestono. Another advice is not to plant any withored 
or soft tubers or which show inside spots or hollows. 

248. Rapid Increase of Bacteria in Milk. —Freudenreich found in a cubic centimetre shortly 
after milking, 9,000 bacteria; after an hour at 15° C. their number was 31,750; after nine 
hours, 120,000; after twenty-five hours, 5,000,000. In a temperature of 3>° C. the bacteria 
increased after trine hours to 3,400,000, and after twenty-four hours to 812,500,000. 
Saeharbakoff found in one cubic centimetre of milk selling in St. Petersburg 115,300,000 
micro-organisms. In a temperature of under 10° C. or over 40° 0. bacteria increase slowly, 
and with a higher or lower temperature there is no increase at all. 

249. Manuring for Carrots. —Professor Dr. Paul Wagner, after seven experiments, gives the 
following list as the proportionate value of the several nitrogenous manures as applied to them, 
and states that with potash and with marl a further increase of the crop is to be recorded. If 
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the nitrogen in nitrate of soda is like 100, sulphate of ammonia is 90, blood manure and green 
matter from plants 70, steamed fino bonemeal 60, stable manure 45. Mona, i. Pouseat found 
in Fram e that, in calculating the cost of manuring, compost gave no profit, while with the 
increase of nitrate of soda from 200lbs. to 400lbs. and 600lbs, per hectare (2^ acres), the profit 
also was much greater, but proportionately not so pronounced where more than 400lb«. acre 
applied. The French agricultural teachers were instructed to use 4,0001bs. of Thomas phos¬ 
phate, 400lbs. of sulphate of potash, and 4001bs. of nitrate of soda per hectare, and the net 
profits were £7 10s., £30 13s. 7d , and £44 l*2s. respectively. 

260. Potatoes have lately commanded a good price, and a topdiessing with 2owts. per acre of 
nitrate of soda applied at the time of their appearing above ground will probably pay well. 
This is recommended by ever so many farmers in Germany, together with using a very light 
harrow. 

New Wheats. 

Mr. R. Marshall, of Hope Farm, Templers, invited members to inspect his 
plots of new wheats. It was decided to make an inspection early in November. 

Standard Weight of Chaif. 

The Minister of Agriculture intimated that the resolutions passed at the 
Tenth Annual Congress of the Bureau re the adoption of a standard legal 
weight for chaff must stand over for the present. 

New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches:—Yankalilla, Dr. A. J. Mcikle; Strathalbyn, Mr. P. Cockburn ; 
Quorn, Messrs. W. Toll, J. Johnson, H. S. Stacey, and H. Cown; Davenport, 
Mr. Alexander McDonald; Caltowie, Mr. J. A. Leahy; Burra, Mr. W. G. 
Hawkes; Mount Remarkable, Mr. J. B. Morrell; Woolundunga, Mr. J. Greig: 
Penola, Messrs. E. McBain and J. T. Morris ; Albert, Mr. li. O. Rasmussen: 
Murray Bridge, Messrs. T. Heinrich and H. Schubert. 

Reports by Branches. 

The Secretary reported receipt, since previous meeting, of seventy-six reports 
of Branch meetings. 


REPORTS BY BRANCHES. 

Yorketown, September 3. 

Present—Messrs. A. Jung (in chair), J. Latty, C. Domaschena, and J. 
Davey (Hon. Sec.). 

Febtiltsebs. —Some discussion took place on alleged attempts to sell 
gypsum, treated in some manner, as a phosphatic manure, ana members 
thought farmers should be very cautious about using any if offered for sale. 

Undebgbound Gbxjbs. —Members report these are still doing a lot of 
damage to crops and grass. 


Quorn, September 24. 

Present—Messrs. R. Thompson (Chairman), J. B. Rowe, F. Herde, C. Patten, 
James Cook, G. Altmann, G. Baker, and A. F. Noll (Hon. Sec.). 

Sovbsofs. —Members reported that this weed was not prevalent in the 
district. 

Congress, —The Hon. Secretary gave a short report on the proceedings of 
the recent Congress. Members were of opinion that steps should be taken to 
prevent overcrowding at the annual visit to the Roseworthy College, 
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Port Elliot, September 24. 

Present—Messrs. C. H. Hussey (Chairman), J. McLeod, H. Green, P, 0. 
Hutchinson, W. £. Hargreaves, H. Pannell, and E. J. Hill (Hon. Sec.). 

Dairying. —Mr. J. Davidson’s offer to deliver a lecture on this subject was 
accepted. 

Conservation op Fodder. —Mr. Hutchinson read paper on this subject 
as read at Tenth Congress, and considerable discussion ensued, opinions varying 
as to methods and machines to use in conserving fodder. It was conceded 
that a great deal must necessarily be left to the individual judgment of those 
concerned. 


Amyton, August 26. 

Present—Messrs. John Kelly (Chairman), Thomas Gum, H. Turner, James 
Burley, James Gray, A. Stone, and S. Thomas (Hon. Sec.). 

Erratum. —In September issue, page 156, paper on Fruit and Ornamental 
Tree Planting” was credited to Mr. Thomas by mistake, Mr. H. Turner being 
the reader. 

Soubsops. —This weed is growing in the district, but does not give any 
trouble. 

Sheep. —Mr. Kelly read a paper on “ General Cultivation.” He strongly 
recommended the keeping of sheep to clean the land and bring in some ready 
money, besides providing meat for the household. Last year he purchased 100 
sheep at 6s. 6d. After utilising them as cleaners, he got enough from the sale 
of the wool, skins, &c., and thirty-seven head to pay for the whole lot; in other 
words, he had meat for his family for fourteen months free of cost. 


Caltowie, September 26. 

Present—Messrs. G. Lehmann (Chairman), A. McDonald, J. Noonan, J. 
Potter, P, O’Loughlin, J. Neate. G Petatz, I). Wilson, and R. Walsh (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Hat. —Considerable discussion took place on best time to cut hay. Members 
agreed that for home use the crop should be cut just when the bloom is off, as 
stock do much better on it then than if riper. For selling they would, how¬ 
ever, leave it a little later. Mr. Petatz said he found a little salt added when 
stacking self-sown hay greatly improved it, and made it more palatable to 
stock. 

Weeds. —Several weeds were tabled for identification, and it was suggested 
that as they were spreading rapidly the Central Bureau should be asked to 
endeavor to have them proclaimed as noxious weeds. 


T&nunda, September 29. 

Present—Messrs. J. H. Walden (Chairman), W. Graetz, G. Mann, J. Basedow, 
T. Brock, A. Ohlmeyer, C. Heiuemann, and E. Trimmer (Hon. Sec.). 

Exhibits. —By the Hon. Secretary—Some fine white carrots, raised from 
seed sent him by Central Bureau. By Mr. W. Graetz—Some door mats, made 
from white binder twine. These were greatly admired. 

The Peach. —Mr. A. B, Robin read the following paper:— 

The pea ill, although perhaps of less importance to the commercial grower, is, during its 
season, the most popular of our dessert fruits, and deservedly so. A well-grown luscious peach 
is pleasing to both the eye and palate, as well as refreshing to the system, whilst its medicinal 
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md tonic properties rank nest to those of the apple. To cultivate peaches successfully, more 
skill and careful attention is required than with any other kind of fruit tree. Although the soil 
and climate of this district, and other parts of South Australia, are favorable to the production 
of peaches of the highest quality, the tree is often short lived, or becomes unprofitable at an 
early age. The principal causes for this are neglect or improper management. 

Soil: The best soils for the peach are good sandy loams, especially when overlying red clay 
or marl, and also deep alluvial, provided it is not too retentive of moisture. Stiff clays or badly* 
drained soils are unsuitable. The yellow varieties especially require a rich moist soil. 

Stock: In localities best suited for peach-growing the peach seedling only should be used. 
On dry limestone soils, however, the hard shell almond stock gives better results. On the other 
hand, the mussel and American plum stock arc often used with advantage on wet land. The 
soft shell almond should be strictly avoided. 

Distance to Plant; The trees will have sufficient room to develop if planted 20ft. apart. 

Forming the Tree. 

a. Pruning : During the first two or three years the system of pruning is somewhat similar 
to that of other trees. Trees of one year’s growth should be chosen, cut down to about 1ft. 
from the ground. Allow three or four shoots to grow, which, during the following winter, 
must be shortened to half their length. The pruning should he gradually increased as the trees 
come into hearing. During the first two summers all superfluous shoots should he suppressed. 

n. Pruning Trees in Bearing: It is impossible to lay down any hard and fast rules for 
pruning the peach, as our methods must be modified according to the variety, position of fruit 
buds, season, &c. The peach bears its crop on wood of the previous year’s growth, which must 
he cut well hack to provide vigorous shoots for next year’s crop, to prevent an excessive quan¬ 
tity of fruit setting, and to force out the lower buds. The peach has a great tendenoy to form 
new wood only at the ends of the branches and laterals, and unless these are shortened 
considerably the lower buds remain dormant, and cannot be excited into growth in subsequent 
seasons; consequently the lower branches gradually become bare until the tree presents the 
appearance of a skeleton, bearing its crop of inferior fruit only at the extremities. It should 
be the object of every pruner to keep the lower parts of the tree covered with heating wood 
and foliage. In the heavy-bearing kinds, such as the Royal George, both fruit and wood buds 
are formed along the whole length of the sliuots. The treatment of these is comparatively 
s ; mple. The main branches should be cut back to about 4in., and all laterals to two buds. 
The wood should he well thinned out, to admit plent y of 1-ght and air. In other varieties, such 
as the Early Crawford, the fruit buds are borne on the upper ends of the branches. With 
these the pruning should he less severe, or else some of the weaker and more horizontal 
branches may he left long for fruit and afterwards removed ; hut where the growth is vigorous 
and time can he spared summer pruning, which will cause fruit buds to form near the base, 
will give the most satisfactory result. With the laterals and weak fruit shoots the rod and 
spur system may be adopted, i.e., cutting back to two buds, which will produce two shoots 
the following winter—one of these is left to l>ear, and afterwards suppressed; the other is out 
hack as before, to make wood. It is advisable to defer pruning until late in the winter, as it 
is easier then to distinguish the buds, and this applies specially to such kinds as Briggs’ Red 
May, which have a tendency to cast their buds during winter. 

Thinning: This is often a necessary adjunct of pruning. Every peach should have sufficient 
room to develop propeily. A great deal must be left to the judgment of the grower. 
Thinning may he commenced about the end of October, when the imperfect frmt begins to 
drop and the danger of bpriug frosts is over. Thinning not only increases the size and quality 
of the fruit, but ensures more regular crops. 

Irrigation : This is hot necessary in our district, in fact, irrigated fruit is less suitable for 
canning, drying, and transport. On the sandy soil at Nuriootpa peaches weighing over 17ozs. 
have been grown without irrigation in the driest seasons. 

Fertilisers; Wood ashes are au excellent fertiliser for the peach, potash being the most 
important constituent. Refuse from the wineries and distilleries also give excellent results. 

Disease* (Local). 

Curl Leaf: This is a fungoid disease, favored by sudden changes during spring. It may be 
prevented very easily by spraying once with Bordeaux mixture just before the buds open. 

2. Black Aphis: This is frequently a source of much trouble and expense. Constant 
spraying with insecticides is necessary until their natural enemies (the ladybirds) appear, when 
spraying should be discontinued, as it may do more harm than good. The most effective 
remedy I have tried is the nicotine sheep-dip, used at the rate of lpt. to 40galls. Another 

common insecticide is a boiled decoction of tobacco and soap, in the following proportions:_ 

One ounce tobacco, or 2ozs. tobacco waste, 2 ozb. soap, Igall. water. In Victoria the kerosene 
amalgamator is used very successfully, and it seems far superior in every way to the kerosene 
emulsion. To destroy aphiB on the roots about Igall, of tobacco wash or sulphate of iron 
solution should he poured in a shallow basin in the soil round the stem. 
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S. Gumming: Very little appears to be known about this disease. Vigorous young trees are 
often injured by the gum exuding from the buds. It appears to be induoed by excessive 
moisture in the soil, especially after a spell of drought. A slit cut in the bark of the stem, to 
allow the gum to escape, will goneialW give relief. 

4. Peach Rust (Puccinia prunii): This disease, which also attacks the plum, has not so far 
proved very serious. It does not develop, except in very wet seasons. Red spots appear on 
the leaves, gradually extending, and under favorable conditions the fruit also becomes spotted 
and deformed. The only known remedy is to spray the trees with very weak Bordeaux 
mixture during summer. 

Varieties: These are innumerable, and are constantly being improved up m, for market or 
home UBe. A list of the best varieties for successive cropping was published in the June number 
of the Journal of Agriculture. For canning and drying the following sorts are most suitable : 
— Early Crawford, Foster, Muir, Elberta, I<ady Palmerston, and Sal way. 

Discussion postponed until next meeting. 


Lipson, September 24. 

Present—Messrs. S. V. Potter (Chairman), F. W. Darling, H. Brougham, 
H. Gale, Chas. Provis, G. Provis, E. J. Barrand (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Machine Oils. — In answer to a question the Chairman said he found 
castor oil the best for strippers and colza oil the best for reaping and mowing 
machines. 

House Complaint. —Mr Provis stated that one of his horses was suffering 
from a very irritating scurf on the shoulders, which he had been unable to get 
rid of. 

Wheat-growing. —Considerable discussion took place on manuring of 
cereals, red rust, &e. Mr. Gale expressed the opinion that farmers often use 
commercial manures too sparingly, and that in a dry district it would he better 
to use it more liberally and force the crop to maturity earlier in the season. 


Nantawarra, September 20. 

Present—Messrs. C. Belling (Chairman), S. Sleep, J. W. Dali, E. J. Herbert, 
J. Nicholls, It. Nicholls, and T. Dixon (Hon. Sec.). 

Soitrsops. —Only one member bad seen this weed in the district, ami these 
were in the soil round the roots of fruit trees. All the bulbs were carefully 
destroyed. Members seem to be of opinion that this district is too dry for this 
weed ever to become a nuisance. 

Congress. —Mr. Dali reported on pioceedings of recent Congress and on a 
visit to the Port Adelaide Freezing Works. Considerable discussion on the 
forthcoming trial of 1 tarvesting implements took place. 


Benmark, September 27. 

Present—Messrs. S. R. Cox (in chair), M. Chapman, F. J. Burrill, H. 
Showell, W. H. Harrison, R. V. Bostock, W. H. Waters, R. Kelly, H. Swiney, 
and E. Taylor (Hon. Sec.). 

Tornado.— Considerable discussion took place on the damage done by the 
tornado which swept over the settlement a few weeks since. Members stated 
that along the track of the tornado the crops would practically be failures, all 
the blossoms having been torn off, Mr. Cox said the apricot trees had in many 
cases been seriously injured by the hailstones, and asked whether the injuries 
were likely to be permanent. Mr. Harrison thought not—the trees would 
probably recover before next season, 
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Weeds.— Mr. Chapman said the wild mustard was very troublesome to him, 
and he found it very difficult to exterminate. 

Sweet Potatoes. —Mr. Harrison distributed tubers of sweet potatoes, some 
exceeding 61bs. in weight. He had had good returns from setts planted 3ft. apart 
in rows 8ft. apart. The setts should be planted 4in. deep, the land kept 
thoroughly cultivated and free from weeds, and not allowed to become dry. 


Naracoorte, September 17. 

Present—Messrs. S. Schinckel (in chair), G. Greenham, J. Wynes, H. Back, 
and G. C. Bates. 

Souksops. —Members reported that this weed existed in small patches in 
many parts of the district. 

Feed Trough. —Mr. Buck showed model of horse-feed box, the particular 
advantage claimed being that the overlapping edges round the box prevented 
wasting the feed. 

Dairying. —Considerable discussion took place on the conditions upon which 
the Department of Agriculture loaned to the Branches the bulls purchased by it. 


Mount Remarkable, September 29. 

Present—Messrs. H. B. Ewens (Chairman), A. Mitchell, S. Challenger, W. 
Girdham, G. Yates, W. Lang, C. E. Georgensen, T. P. Yates, T. H. Casley 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Congress. —Mr. Mitchell (delegate) reported upon each item considered at 
the recent Congress of Agricultural Bureau. 

Lecture. —A committee was appointed to arrange for hearing a public 
lecture on “ Wool-classing,” offered by Mr. G. Jeffrey. 


Golden Grove, September 29. 

Present—Messrs. T. G. McPharlin (Chairman), J. McEwin, J. lloss, H. 
Bowey, A. Roberts, W. J. Rehn, D. Smyth. A. Robertson, and A. Harper 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Souksops. —It was generally conceded that there are many worse weeds than 
Oxalis cernua, and that it would be impossible to exterminate it in any locality 
where it has got an extensive hold, though on small patches it may be killed by 
covering with straw or bags, or by enclosing pigs or poultry on it. 


Forster, September 26. 

Present—Messrs. A. Johns (Chairman), J. Retaliack, J. Sears, C. Bolt, 
J. R. Bolt, H. Fidge, F. Johns, J. Johns, J. Prosser, W. H. Bennett (Hon, 
Sec.), and six visitors. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Retaliack tabled some very large turnips, grown from seeds 
sent out by the Central Bureau, and reported that frost had killed his peas. 

Dairying. —Several members spoke of the advantage of preventing access 
of colder air than exists within the dairy room, and mentioned methods of 
keeping dust out of the milk dishes. One member advocated the use of the 
cream separator. 

Water Conservation.— Mr. J. Sears read a paper, in which he proposed 
several methods of storing or providing supplies of water. The first was to 
erect all buildings with galvanized iron for roofs. Eighty sheets of 9ft. 
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galvanized iron would give a surface capable of catching about 740galls. from 
lin. of rainfall, or l,110galls. on ljin. Another way is to build cement tanks 
and prepare a catchment area by means of lime ash [or quicklime on a pulverised 
surface, levelled, watered, harrowed, and rolled.— Gen. Sec.] This should be 
fenced around to keep animals off. He estimated cost of bricks for a tank to hold 
226,635galls. at about £20. To raise water from the river to the top of the 
cliff, for a small supply, he suggested an aerial wire railway and bucket For 
rather larger quantities he thought windmills would be best. A good windmill, 
with favoring wind, would pump 5,000gaiis. in twenty-four hours. A 3£h.p. 
oil engine, with Evan's pump, would lift l,000galls. per hour. Up to 2<)0ft. 
lift it would, he thought, be most economical to use wind power; but an oil or 
other engine would be best when the water needs to be lifted more than 20<>ft. 
The cost of a Crossley 4h.p. oil engine would be about £80 ; Campbell’s 3J-h.p., 
£92; Implement Company’s, £100; Howard's 4h.p., £140. This last engine 
is estimated to cost 3d. per horsepower per hour to work. 


Panola, October 1. 

Present—Captain Fowler (Chairman), Dr F. Ockley, Messrs. W. Miller, D. 
Bdlnaves, L. W. Peake, J. W. Sandiford, .1. A. Kiddoch, S. B. Worthington, 1). 
McKay, H. Ricketts, E. A. Stoney, and T. H. Artaud (Hon. Sec.). 

Officers. —Mr. T. H. Artaud was reappointed Hon. Secretary. 

Congress. —Dr. Ockley reported, as delegate. He thought these Congresses 
of Branches in Adelaide were causing greater interest every year. Mr. L. W. 
Peake directed attention to Professor W. Lowrie’s address upon %% Agricultural 
Societies," and it was decided to discuss the matter at next meeting. 

Rainfall, —By Hon. Secretary—August, 2 57in.; September, 2*86in. The 
total for 1898, to date, was 19-27£in. For 1897, for same period, 18*63in. 

Naracoohte Forest Reserve. —In discussing the subject of the letting 
on lease of this reserve it was mentioned that, although it is not allowed to burn 
the rank grass, tires usually occur, and se'eral valuable trees are destroyed 
each time. Mr. D. McKay said that pines should be planted on portions of the 
reserve, as they grew’ very well a mile or two away. 


Woolundunga, September 21. 

Present—Messrs. G. Lewis, T. H. Prosser, F. A. Sells, J. Grunike, N. 
J. S. Rogers, W. McLean, and N. Rogers (Hon. Sec.). 

Homestead Meeting. —The members met at the Hon. Secretary’s home¬ 
stead, “ Stratton Park," and, after inspecting the garden and grounds, had tea. 


Stansbury, October 1. 

Present—Messrs. Alex. Anderson (Chairman), J. Henderson, P. Anderson, 
P.,Cornish, J. Antonio, and C. Anderson. 

Weed. —Mr. Antonio brought in specimen of a plant which had sprung up 
in great abundance in a field of wheat sown with purchased seed. The grubs 
which destroyed much of the wheat did not interfere with this plant. [This 
proves to be a strongly- growing species of Silene, sometimes grown as a flower 
garden ornament, ft produces very great quantities of seed, and may prove to 
be a noxious weed. All grain should be thoroughly cleaned before being sown* 
—Gen. Sec.] 
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Crops and Caterpillars. —Mr. Henderson said quite one-third of his early- 
sown crops had been destroyed by black rust (Urocystus oculta), but the rest 
were doing well. Mr. P. Anderson considered that the cockchafer grubs were 
the cause of what is called “ takeall ” in this district, and some other members 
agreed with him. 


Albert, October 1. 

Present—Messrs. J. Brewer (Chairman), J. Wetherall, T. Cooper, A. B. 
Struthers, G. Holmes, G. Mann, J. Gill, H. Lane, F. Stephens, H. L. Smith 
(Hon. Sec.), and fifteen visitors. 

Soursops. —Not prevalent. A few have been introduced on roots of fruit 
trees. Members determined to destroy it as soon as possible. 

Congress. —Hon. Secretary reported as delegate, and was accorded a vote 
of thanks. 


Mundoora, September 30. 

Present—Messrs. R Harris (Chairman), T. Watt, N. J. Fraud*, W. J. 
Shearer, J. J. Vanstone, G. Haines, and A. E. Gardiner (Hon. Sec.). 

Fertilisers. —It has been found that phosphatic manures give best results 
in this locality. These should be drilled or harrowed under ; when throw'll 
broadcast on the surface no beneficial result appears. Not much experience 
has yet been gained in this district with regard to these matters. 

8g broiling. —Considerable difference of opinion was felt upon this practice. 
Mr. N. J. Francis said he had always got best results from ploughing only 3in. 
to lin. deep. Mr. R. Harris had tried 6in. on a small area with very poor 
results, and would recommend 4in. one year, 3in. next time, and oin. the third 
year for stiff soils. The general opinion of members is that the soils in this 
district are loose enough w ithout subsoiling, and w ould recommend experiments 
to be made on a small scale before adopting the practice of subsoiling, which 
might prove unsuitable for such soils. 


Elbow Hill (Franklin Harbor), October 4. 

Present—Messrs. E. Wake (Chairman), C. G. Ward, J. Harvey, James 
Spence, C. L. DuBois, T. Story, H. Dunn, J. Foulds, W. Spence, W. Ward, 
G. Wheeler (Hon. Sec.), and eight visitors. 

The Twine Binder. —Mr. C. L. DuBois read a paper upon the twine binder 
to the following effect:— 

After* fifteen years* experience lie considered every farmer should use a twine binder to 
gather in a fair proportion of his crops before they are dead tipe, and thus avoid loss through 
wind and storms. The straw at that time is more nutritious as food than when left till tne 
grain is dead ripe, the return of grain is greater, and a large area can be harvested with fewer 
horses. Steinwedel is one of the best of wheats for this locality, but is very liable to shed 
when dead ripe. With one twine binder it is possible to reap 160 acres before it can shake 
out much, and, as it is early ripe if sown soon enough, it can be reaped before most other 
varieties are ready. From experience, he could assure members he got from 2bu$h. to 4bush. 
more wheat per acre from twine-bound crops than from those that were stripped, and the grain 
woa cleaner, brighter, and a better sample and color. The straw, with a little molasses ana salt 
added, is quite equal to hay, and this makes a great saving. For instance, if he cut forty 
acres this year for liay it would mean a loss of about eighty bags of wheat; but by using the 
binder he would save those eighty bags, and probably twenty more, and still have plenty of food 
lot We stock. To avoid damage to the machine from stumps, &c., he cuts about 6in. high, 
ttnAhns not-one quarter of the breakages that are usually suffered by the ordinary stripper, 
and the east for renewals and repairs during the whole time he has used the string binder has 
nbt exceeded £10, although he had cut as much as 320 acres in a season with it. 
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The Hon. Secretary thought that if some good system of thrashing could be 
introduced the string-binder would be of much greater value to farmers. The 
ordinary disc-header was practically useless, and the cost of a steam thrasher 
was too heavy for most farmers. The Chairman thought*that several farmers 
could combine and procure a thrashing machine. Mr. Ward said he had seen 
fourteen men thrash 4,000bush, in five days. [In some parts of America the 
“ thrashing gangs ” find machine, food, cooking, tents for residence, giving no 
trouble to the farmer’s wife, and thrash, clean, hag the grain, and stack all 
straw, &c., at charges ranging from eight to ten cents, per bushel.— Gen. Sec.] 
Points op a Good Horse. —The Chairman read a very short paper 
describing the points of a good draught horse. 

Exhibits. —By Mr. Du Bois—Plant of red bearded wheat. By the lion. 
Secretary—Well-grown plant of Beinke’s Monarch wheat, which promises to 
be earlier than Steinwedel without its disadvantages. 


Boothby, October 4. 

Present—Messrs. J. T. Whyte (Chairman), J. Bell, K. Chaplin, T. Sims, 
A. Turnbull, E. Bradley, H. G. Evans, J. R. Way, and tt. M. B. Whyte (Hon. 
Sec.), and two visitors. 

Rainfall. —At Yadnarie, for 1896, lOin. ; for 1897. Tin.: for 1898, to end 
of September, 9*54in. 

Crows, &lc. —Messrs, Foulds and Turnbull gave the crows a very bad 
character, as they steal eggs, pull up wheat, pick out lambs 1 eyes, and some¬ 
times kill (the Chairman said) fairly strong sheep. Mr. Foulds said he had 
seen them killing rabbits. Members consider the common magpie and 
whistling jays to be harmless. 

Manorial Experiments. —Mr. Foulds tabled nine parcels of wheat grown 
on land, some with and some without manures. Ho used Star phosphate, 
English superphosphate, Lawes’ English super, and guano He had been 
amazed at the growth made on poor stony ridges and the white sand patches 
where manure was applied. Mr. Turnbull had inspected the plots, and con¬ 
sidered that for such a district as this, with so limited a rainfall, the Star 
phosphate was most suitable. He favored the use of a drill, as there would be 
a great saving of seed. Mr. Sims used phosphate last season, and can notice 
the beneficial infiuenco again this year. The Chairman said the crops at the 
north end of the district never looked better than they do this season. 


Lyrup, September 4. 

Present—Messrs. A. Thornett (Chairman), T. Nolan, A. Klemm, A, Weaver, 
W. H. Walling, F. E. Chick, R. Brown, T. II. Brown, I). Bennett, A. Pomeroy, 
R. W. Skelton, W. H. Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Rainfall. —For September, 0’37in.; average for year, about 8in. 

Exhibits —By W. H. Walling—All Head cabbage, very solid, weight l libs. 

Irrigating Wheat. —Members agreed that early sowing is best when the 
crop is to be irrigated. In May Mr. Shelton sowed a crop which yielded l£ 
tons hay per acre. Between June 4 and 15 he sowed about thirty acres, which 
was irrigated before sowing and again in September, He got about 1 i tons 
hay per acre, and a piece left to ripen gave at the rate of 40bush. per acre. 
About lin. of rain fell during period of growth. 

&otr&aoFS.—This weed was seen in a parcel of young trees, and members 
were recommended to exterminate all plants at once. Mr. Pomeroy said a sure 
cure for this pest is to turn fowls on the land. 
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Fort Lincoln, September 16. 

Present—Messrs. S. Valentine (Chairman), E. Chapman, K. 8. Browne, W*. 
Laidlaw, G. Dorward, J. Telfer, and John Anderson (Hon. Sec.). 

Officers. —The Chairman and Hon. Secretary were re-elected and thanked 
for past services. 

Annfal Report.— The Hon. Secretary read his annual report, congratu¬ 
lating members on the great interest taken in the meetings of the Branch, and 
the useful practical work done during the past year. Eleven meetings had 
been held, at all of which the Chairman and Mr. Laidlaw had been present; 
the Hon. Secretary, 10; Messrs. Bruce and Goode, 9; R. Puckridge, 7; J. 
Telfer, 6 ; J. O’Shanahan, E. Chapman, and W. Hutcheson, 5 ; and the others 
only 4 and 3 each, an average of 8. Nine practical papers had been read and 
well discussed, in addition to many subjects brought forward at the meetings, 
all of which had been published both in the weekly newspapers and in the 
official Journal of Agriculture , and must have been beneficial to all who read 
these reports. Members all grieved at the death of Mr, J. St. George Puck- 
ridge, one of the founders of the Branch, and Chairman from the first meeting 
in June, 1889, till about twelve months ago. His interest in the Branch was 
active and intense. During that period sixty-four meetings had been held, 
and he was present at fifty-eight, which was wonderful considering his age. 
The past year has been most disastrous both for farmers and pastoralists, but 
brighter prospects now prevail. There has been a good lambing, reservoirs 
are filled by the rains, and there is a fair show of feed, whilst the wheatfields 
at present give hopes of a good harvest. 

Condolence. —Members desired that a letter of sympathy be forwarded to 
the relatives of the late Mr. J. St. George Puckridge. who was an original 
founder of the Blanch, and Chairman for eight years. 


Forest Range, September 26. 

Present—Messrs. J. Vickers (Chairman), J. Green, J. Sharpe, G. Monks, 
A. Green, W. Cherryman. J. B. Fry, R. E. Townsend, S. A. Collins, H. 
Waters, C. Stafford, R. Hackett (Hon. Sec.), and thirteen visitors. 

Influence of Forests. —The General Secretary offered a few remarks to 
the following effect:— 

South Australia, considering its area, has less wooded land than any dependency under 
British rule. If all the scrub land and timbered country were divided amongst the population, 
there would probably not be a quarter acre for each soul. What would be the result if our 
population were increased to two or three millions P Already in parts of the North they have 
to cart firewood from thirty to thirty-five miles. Fences are getting old, railway sleepers are 
decaying, telegraph poles need renewal, bridges do not last for ever. Miners require much 
timber; furniture, machinery, implements of many sorts, ships, boats, wagons, carts, and very 
many articles need to be made of wood, and we ought to grow timber for all of these purposes 
instead of sending to distant countries for supplies from their rapidly-decreasing forest areas. 

Apart altogether from utilitarian uses i trees are necessary as windbreaks in many localities. 
They beautify the landscape, and exercise a most decidedly beneficial effect upon the 
atmospheric and climatic conditions where they exist in any considerable number. The leaves 
absorb carbonic acid gas which is injurious to animal life, and give forth oxygen which is 
highly beneficial to animal existence. Living vegetation tends to equalise temperature—to 
raise it when cold and to reduce it when hot. It was a fact that living vegetation maintains a 
normal temperature, just as animats do. The normal temperature of man is 98° F., and if this 
rises to 104° F. he is in a fever, and will die if it rises two or three degrees higher. On tfie 
other hand, if the temperature falls a few degrees below 98° F. he will become torpid, and wil} 
die if his temperature cannot be elevated. Heat is conserved in the animal by a closing up of 
the pores, ana heat is reduced by opening of the pores, profuse perspiration, and a refrigerative 
action is net up by the rapid absorption of the moisture in the air. This can he hastened by 
the use of a fan. Very much the tame thing occurs in vegetable life. Living vegetation 
possesses a normal temperature of 45° F. to 60° F, When the weather is very hot the spiracles 
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or pores open, and there is considerable transpiration of moisture. Exact observations by 
American scientists have shown that a moderate sized soft-leaved tree will transpire as much 
40galls. of water per day. It is easy to imagine that a very large quantity of water must be 
thrown out upon the air when we remember that trees renew their leaves and make a deal of 
growth every year. Deciduous trees throw their leaves within a week or two, evergreen trees 
are shedding and renewing all the year round. Nearly all, if not all, this growth is made by 
the sap brought up from the roots. This sap contains a very small portion of solids, but only 
those solids are used in the construction of leaves, twigs, wood, bark, & c . All the rest, con¬ 
sisting of water, is transpired, and goes into the air. What an amount of moisture there must 
be thrown into the atmosphere where large areas of forest exist. In the course of transpira¬ 
tion and absorption a cooling effect is naturally produced. What would be the effect of the 
presence of a large bulk of living vegetation having a normal temperature of say 50° F. when 
the air temperature is at 100° F., or even 150° F. P It is well known that hot air is always 
moist air, and that air will absorb moisture according to its temperature. When it is cooled 
down it parts with an equivalent portion of its moisture; bo, when a hot wind comes into 
contact with a mass of cool green vegetation, it must be cooled, and it must part, with some 
portion of its moisture. Where t»ll trees exist there is shade, and shade is cooler than the 
open sunshine—every animal knows this-and even the shade of a rock is cool. The shade 
under tall green trees is much cooler than under rocks or walls. During very hot weather the 
difference between the heat in the open and beneath the shade of groen trees is very considerable. 
Beneath the shade of forests a rich humus is formed, and this keeps the roots cool in summer 
and warm in winter, besides absorbing and retaining a gr^at quantity of water. By this 
means the springs are kept supplied, and rivulets are maintained. When the trees are 
destroyed the humus is quickly burned up by the heat of the sun, and instead of the rains and 
dews being retained all the water rushes at once into the channels and away to the sea. The 
soil is impoverished greatly, and plants perish for w ant of moisture. Everyone knows that 
dark substances absorb beat., and light dry substances radiate or throw off heat. Where large 
forests exist the leaves absorb and reduce heat. Where large areas of open country prevail— 
especially where dry grass, hare soil, and white vegetation only grows—there is a great radia¬ 
tion of heat, a tremendous expansion of the air above, and therefore there is a very large 
area of u high pressure ” to be pushed out of the way when a “low pressure” area approaches 
our coast. If it were possible to establish a thousand square miles of forest in the Far North, 
it would most probably have a most beneficial influence on the climate to the southward, 
because there would be an area of much lower pressure over the forest. That South Australia 
once possessed large forests and a great rainfall is evident from the great deposits of bones of 
monstrous kangaroo*, wombats, marsupial lions, and moa birds so far north as Lake Callabonna 
or Lake Mulligan. These monstrous animals could not have existed without a most luxuriant 
vegetation, and no doubt exists that these conditions prevailed long since the glacial period, 
which also once prevailed. What brought about the the destruction of the heavy forests and 
cessation of the tropical rains no one at present can explain. It may have been due to an 
inroad of girdling insects, or to a rather long period of dry w r eather and occurrence of 
disastrous fires, but that there was once luxuriant vegetation is quite as certain as its absence 
now. It would be as wrong in hims 3lf to dogmatise upon the matter as it is wrong in others 
to do so in a contrary direction. It did not follow because a man was scientific in regard to 
geology, entomology, or any other “ ology ” that he should be able to decide positively that 
** trees do not exercise any influence upon climate, rainfall, temperature, humidity, &c.,” but 
there have been men, profoundly lernied in some “ sciences,” who were quite ignorant in 
respect to others, who have presumed to make the assertion just quoted. 

History records hundreds of coses where the destruction of forests resulted most disastrously 
upon the climate of the denuded countries, and in some cases the re-afforestation of those 
places—always effected under almost insuperable difficulties—brought about the former pros¬ 
perous conditions. In the Agr\cultural Gazette of New South Wales, Vol. VII., p. 28 
(January, 1896), is given a statement of the condition of the provinces of Tartary in 1826, 
the most noted being that of Soyd, as described by Malte Brun, in writing of the Khanate of 
Bucharia, or Bokhara. “ For eight days (says I ban Hanhob) we may travel in the country of 
Soyd, and not be out of one delicious garden. On every side villages, rich cornfields, fruitful 
orchards, interspersed by rivulets, reservoirs, and canals,” and so on. About 1876 another 
writer said, “The Khanate of Bucharia presents a striking example of the consequences 
brought by clearing. Within a period of thirty years this was one of the most fertile regions 
of Central Aria, a oountty which, when well watered, was a terrestrial paradise; but within 
the last twenty-five years a mania of clearing has seized the inhabitants, and all the great 
forests have hewn put away, and the little that remained was ravaged by fire during the civil 
war. The consequence was not long in following, and has transformed the country into a 
kind of arid desert The watercourses have dried up and irrigating channels are empty. The 
moving sands of the desert, being no longer restrained by barriers of forest, are every day 
gaining upon the land, and will finish by transforming it into a desert as desolate as the soli¬ 
tudes divide It from Khiva.” 
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The “roof of the world M —the Himalayas—on one side is almost a desert now, but was 
once very populous, until the forests were destroyed. Tho other side of the same mountains 
is heavily timbered, has a large number of big rivers, and maintains an immense population. 
The now arid plains of Australind (South Asia) were once heavily timbered, but the trees 
were destroyed, and desolation followed. Germany, Greece, Italy, Spain, France, England, 
South Africa, India, all have suffered from destruction of forests—England less than the 
others, owing to her position, but where forests now exist they are near the ooa?t, and not 
inland. On the Continent, owing to forest destruction, several streams that were onoe 
navigable by ships will now hardly float a rowing boat. In America enormous are is have 
been denuded by axe and Are, and the destruction is proceeding so rapidly that the Govern¬ 
ment is becoming alarmed, and is making efforts to stop the destruction and to re'establish the 
forests. So far, however, there are a thousand acres denuded for every acre replanted. The 
.Russian steppes, now so cold in winter and so fiercely hot in summer that existence there is 
almost impossible in parts, were once heavily timbered and maintained a teeming and pros¬ 
perous population. General Dibitsch Balhanasky was responsible for this woeful work. 
When Ali Pasha burned the forests of Peloponnesus he brought famine and desolation upon an 
earthly paradise Cases illustrating the same effects are recorded concerning the islands 'Of 
Ascension and Mauritius, the Azores, Denmark, Sweden, &o. 

On the other hand, where aridity once prevailed, by the planting of extensive areas with 
trees rain and fertility have been brought about on the Delta of the Nile. Within our own 
times there used to be only an average of six rainy days in the year. The Khedive caused 
millions of eucalypts to he planted during the past forty years, and now the average of rainy 
days lias been increased to forty per annum. Napoleon I IT. caused millions of trees to be 
planted in France, with surprisingly beneficial effects, and in Algiers he had thousands of 
acres covered with trees, thoieby doubling the number of rainy days. 

It is undoubtedly true that there is an arid belt running through Australia, Africa, &c., but 
where forests cross that belt, as in New South Wales and Western Australia, there is a heavy 
rainfall. It may be claimed that the Australian Alps intercept and cause a rainfall in the 
eastern colony, but that is not the case in the west. South Australia stands between two 
points in this longitude, and her average is 20in., against 40in. to GOin. in the other places. 

The General Secretory elaborated upon the above points, but there is no 
necessity to give more than the leading idea and argument. Mr. Copeland 
wanted to know what height should trees be to make a barrier in the gullies. 
[There should be belts across the gullies at short intervals, and they may be 
poplars, elms, sycamores, planes, or other suitable varieties for the locality]. 
Mr. Vickers had noticed that frost cut potatoes where sheltered by timber, and 
not in the open ground. Mr. Rowley had noticed that there was more frost in 
his garden in the vicinity of trees that had been ringed. Where only small 
clearings were made it might happen that springs would rise; but where large 
stretches of country were denuded of timber the springs dried up. Mr. Collins 
would like to know whether earobs were likely to thrive in the North. In 
reply to questions, the General Secretary said he would not recommend the culti¬ 
vation of eucalypts in hilly districts where elms, poplars, oaks, sycamores, 
planes, and similar trees could be grown as breakwinds, chiefly for the reason 
that these trees would lend a charming variety to the landscape; but he advo¬ 
cated the retention of as large a number as possible of the indigenous eucalypts, 
etc., on the hillsides. The carol) tree would be particularly well suited in the 
soils and climatic conditions of much of the northern parts of the colony. A 
vote of thanks was accorded. 

Exhibits. —Mr. J. Green tabled a specimen of Rokewood apple in perfect 
condition, illustrating its splendiS keeping qualities. Mr. Townsend brought 
in a weed which bore a great quantity of seed. It was found in a crop of 
wheat, and proved to be Nigellahispanica, a garden flower, but likely to become 
a pest if allowed to gain a footing in the fields. 


Colton, October 1. 

Present—rMessrs. W. L. Rrown (in chair), W, McElder, A. Stephens, M. L. 
W. Kenny, E. Whitehead, A. Bartlett, and W. A* Barnes (Hon. Sec.), and two 
visitors. 
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School Agronomy. —This meeting was held at the Colton public school, 
and the teacher, Mr. Stephens, showed members around the experimental plots, 
consisting of several lots of peas, barley, oats, and over twenty varieties of 
wheat. There had been six or seven weeks of severe drought, and most of the 
plots were showing the effects, but African Baart wheat appeared to withstand 
it better than the rest. Some of the plots were sown thickly, some medium, 
and others thin, with and without manures, some 6in. deep, others 3in. 
The 3in. depth gave much the best results. Another set of experiments was 
to show the difference between plump, medium, and small grain, 100 seeds 
of each. The very small grain showed very poor results, the medium was 
much better, and the plump grain was best. 

Season, &c. —Very light showers have fallen during the past two months, 
amounting in all to about 0*50. Weather cool, and vegetation slow. The 
early crops of Steinwedel are looking well; some other crops are almost 
beyond hope. Some of the shearing sheds have cut out, and all will finish in 
about a fortnight. The wool is in splendid condition this year. 


Mannum, October 6. 

Present—Messrs. J. O. Preiss (Chairman), O. A. F. Faehrmann, C. G. Pfeiffer, 
J. A. Schulze, J. A. Schuetze, S Hausler, R. L. Herbert, Henry Brown (Hon. 
Sec.), and two visitors. 

Tax ball. —This disease of cereals is very prevalent this year, appearing on 
land that has been manured as well as on land not manured, on fallowed soils, 
on land that was used for grazing last year, on new land, dry land, and on 
that which is moist. 

Caterpillars.— 1 hese are causing much damage in vegetable gardens. 
[Spray with t »r water, made by dropping 4ozs. tar, drop by drop, into a gallon 
of water kept boiling, and stirring rapidly all the time ; when mixed add 
20gnlls. water and use. Or, lay down leaves of plants preferred by the cater¬ 
pillars after sprinkling with sweetened water, upon which dust a very little 
Paris green mixed with flour.—G kn. Sec.] 

Field Trial.— Decided to hold a field trial of harvesting machinery during 
November or December. 

Objects of Agricultural Bureau.— Mr. J. G. Preiss read a paper, of 
which the following is a digest: — 

The object of the Agricultural Bureau is to improve agronomical industries, without which 
civilisation could not possibly exist. The word “ agronomy ” is the short way of indicating 
agriculture, horticulture, viticulture, arboriculture, dairying, breeding of live stock, bee¬ 
keeping, &c. To effect ibis object the Bureau places before agronomists the results of the 
experience of its 1,500 members, resident throughout the whole area of the colony. Their 
intelligence, study, and learning are placed at the disposal of every individual. Books, 
reports, &c., are procured from all parts of the world, as well as seeds and plants that are 
likely to prove of any value, and improved methods of treating what we already have are 
sought out and published broadcast. Men having special or scientific knowledge are induced 
to deliver lectures, give practical demonstrations, and conduct experiments all over the colony. 
Another object is to prevent the introduction of farm and garden pests and diseases amongst 
stock, and to assist agronomists in combating those already existing here. No one would 
question the necessity for improvement in cultivation of the soil, and in the dairy industry, or 
in the rearing of poultry, &c. We have to cater for nnrkets outside the colony, and must 
necessarily compete with other countries, but will fail to secure remunerative prices unless we 
adopt the very best systems of producing, packing, &c. He referred to the early days, when 
farmers could grow splendid crops on the virgin land without trouble, and to the fact that con¬ 
stant cropping had so weakene l the producing power of the land that fanners were induced to 
move to other jjarts —including Murray Flats—and carried on the same kind of work. But it 
is necessary to improve upon this, else many farmers will again have to seek “ fresh fields and 
pastures new.*’ The cause of this deterioration in the producing character of the soil was 
traceable to the constant removal of wheat, thus reducing the available supplies of plant food. 
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Asa 26bush. crop removes 29 90 per cent, of nitrogen, 12*07 per cent, of phosphoric acid, 
7*86 per cent, of potash, 5*50 per cent magnesia, lime, See., it would be easy to calculate 
what has been removed from each field by reckoning up the total number of bushels. The 
quantity of these substanros existing in an available condition is limited, even in the best of 
soils, and if there is not a sufficient quantity of each and every one of them in an available 
form for the production of a full crop, the deficiency of any one will prevent the utilisation of 
the rest, even though there may be great abundance. That would explain why* the old lands 
will not grow wheat as they used to do ; we have too greatly reduced the available ntcessary 
constituents «rom the soil, and have neglected to replace them. This explained also why the 
application of, say, ICOlbs. of superphosphate of lime, containing only 1 Bibs, to 20lbs. phos¬ 
phoric acid to an acie of land increased the yield by fihush. or ?busb., as it did last year. 
Phosphoric acid was deficient, whilst there was a sufficiency of nitrogen, potash, &c. He had 
great hopes that with the aid of the seed drill and use of commercial fertilisers farmers would 
now be able to hold their own. But they must continue to study and to fight against 
difficulties. So far they had found no deliverance from the dreaded “ takenl!.” The Bureau 
has helped to make farm life more attractive by showing the more rational and intellectual 
methods are the most sure to make farming pay. By study, practice, observation, ahd 
exchange of experiences, thoughts, and opinions, and frequently meeting together, this 
desirable consummation would be effected. 

Crops and Weather —Wind has damaged a great many crops, and the 
absence of rain is causing much anxiety. Unless rain falls soon the prospects 
will be no better than last year. 


Arthurton, September 20, 

Present—Messrs. W. Short (Chairman), M. Lomman, II. J. Freeman, W. 
Smith, W H. Hawke, T. B. Wicks, C. Koeli, J. Koeh, M. Baldock, H. Baldock, 
J. W. Parker, J. Pearson, J. B. Bowe (Hon. Sec.), and six visitors. 

Homestead Meeting. —This meeting was held at the homestead of Messrs. 
Lomman and Freeman, who first showed their oil engine at work cutting 
chaff, and elevating it into the chaffroom above a stable for twenty-five or thirty 
horses. There is a passage between the stalls, and the horses stand tail to tail, 
so that a drag can be used for cleaning the stable Narrower passages in front 
of the stalls allow easy access to each for feeding, and a light tramline with 
boxes on wheels passes along these passages for conveyance of fodder, which is 
measured out with a handled scoop. Next, the wheat and other crops were 
inspected. The wheat drilled in with manures looked very promising, but 
some that was put in without anv fertiliser is a long way behind, notwith¬ 
standing the good rains experienced. The garden Was in excellent good order. 
The vines had been cut by a frost in some places; the fruit trees gave promise 
of a fair yield. A grain and fertiliser drill, made by Mr. C. H. Smith, 
Ardrossan, had been used for sowing sorghum, and had proved very satis¬ 
factory. Mrs. Freeman provided refreshments on a liberal scale, and thanks all 
round were passed. 

Field Trial Society. —Balance-sheet received and considered satisfactory. 
Two delegates appointed to attend meeting at Kadina on October 5, to consider 
whether money prizes shall be offered at next competition, and to settle other 
matters. Decided, if possible, to hold a trial of harvesting machinery near 
Kadina. Suggested that £3 be offered as first prize to drivers of teams for 
reapers and binders, drivers to places machines on the ground free of cost to 
manufacturers after arrival at railway station. Money prizes to be given to 
headers, thrashing machines, and winnowers, and certificates for second prize in 
every case. 

Fertiliser Analysis, —Mr. Hawke tabled analysis of a guano which 
showed phosphoric acid 17*7 per cent., equivalent to 37*9 per cent, tricalcic 
phosphate. Members cannot understand why this does not give a better return 
with so good a percentage. [Tricalcic phosphate is rather insoluble in water, 
and therefore much slower to respond as compared with superphosphate. 
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Thomas phosphate, with its four parts lime to one part phosphoric acid, 
although theoretically still more insoluble, is perhaps quite as active in moist 
soils, because it is ground to impalpable powder.— Gen. Sec.]. 

Rainfall. —At Winulta—For August, 3*12in.; for September to date, 
0'87in.; for year to date, 18-9. At Tiparra—For September to date, 0*87in.; 
for year to date, 18*30. 


Crystal Brook, October 1. 

Present—Messrs. George Davidson (Chairman), J. C. Symons, R. Pavy, 
W. J. Venning, W. Nott, W. Morrisli, and George Mills (Hon. Sec.). 

Field Trials. —A motion is to be discussed at the next meeting for the 
purchase of, say, twenty acres to be used for field trial purposes, and that any 
experimental planting, &c., shall be conducted there ; results obtained to be 
placed to credit of Field Trial Society. 

Chaff. —Decided that standard bag of chaff should weigh 42lbs. net, and 
a ton of chaff should be 2,000lbs. 

Dairy Work. —Mr. W. Nott read a paper on this subject. The following is 
an abstract:— 

He considered the dairy type i f Shorthorn the best, and heifers should be saved only from 
the best milkers. Get good cows to start with and then it is easy to get good heifers from 
them. Where twenty to thirty cows are kept there should be three or four good Aldemeys, 
because their butter is always of so rich a color, and would tend to improve the color of the 
rest. The cross between an Alderney bull and a Shorthorn cow has turned out well. He 
had tried Hereford* and did not like them ; and Ayrshire* gave poor milk, but plenty. 
Cows should be milked punctually; and eight cows per hour is fair work when properly 
stripped. Heifers should be milked for as long as old cows. He believed some cows go 
dry soon because they were-not milked long enough whun young. The best time for most 
of the cows to come in is May and June, and each should make £10 worth of butter in a 
year. Heifers make the, best cows when they come m at three years of age, and a cow is at 
her best with her third cult. The bull should not be allowed to run with the cows all the 
year, but should be tied up for several months. Give some hay or chaff to the cows every day 
when the grass is young. He did not consider ensilage good for cow*, and found they did as 
well upon hay without ensilage. Potatoes do more harm than good; but mangolds are first 
class, and produce first-class butter. 

Weather and Crops. — Hay-cutting will soon commence, and on some 
farms will give 2oewts. to 3()ewts. per acre. Drilled crops are looking well 
where manured. Mr. llamlyn’s manured crop shows six or seven stools to each 
plant, whilst unmanured plots show only two or three. 

Rainfall. —For September, 0 o50in. 


Port Broughton, September 26. 

Present—Messrs. R. W. Bawden (Chairman), W. Tonkin, R. Storr, J. Bates, 
T. Rayson, J. Barclay, George Pattingale. W. R. Whittaker, J. Harford, II. H. 
Whittle, and S. M. Bawden (Hon. See.). 

Field Trial Society. —Delegates appointed to attend meeting at Kadina 
to favor award of gold and silver medals, value £3 and £l lOs. respectively, 
as first and second prizes, but no money prizes. 

Annual Refort. —Chairman read annual report. Eleven meetings had 
been held, with average attendance of eight members; five papers read, and 
one lecture by Mr. Thompson, Dairy Instructor, to a fair audience of farmers 
and families. Two field trials had been held—strippers at Agery, and ploughs 
and drills, Stc., at Bute. A combined show had been held at Port Broughton 
under the auspices of the Pine Forest, Mundoora, and Port Broughton 
Branches. . He was pleased to see members taking more interest in the work 
of the Branch. 
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Congress. —Delegates reported on proceedings at the Tenth Annual Congress 
of the Bureau in Adelaide. They considered the proposition for establishment 
of a reserve fund among farmers a good idea. A farmer would not miss one 
or two bags of wheat in a good season, and this would be a great help to others 
who have not been so fortunate. Delegates consider that a day should be set 
apart, especially for members of Congress, to visit the Port Adelaide Depot and 
the Agricultural College. At both the latest and the former Congress gather¬ 
ings there were so many visitors to the above places that the delegates could 
not gain any useful information. 

Soubsofs. —This weed has not yet been seen in the district by any member. 


Millicent, October 6. 

Present—Messrs R. Campbell (Chairman), H. Hart, H. F. Holzgrefc, S. J. 
Stuckey, L. Oberlander, G. Muttor, H. A. Stewart, A. Mcltostie, W. J. 
Whennen, B. Varcoe, and E. J. Harris (Hon. Sec.). 

Donations and Seeds. —Chairman reported gifts of several books for the 
Branch library, also seeds from Central Bureau. Messrs. Holzgrefe, Varcoe, 
and Oberlander tabled several varieties of seeds for distribution. 

Exhibits. —Chairman tabled sample of rye and Algerian oats nearly 6ft. 
high ; also “ soursops ” found growing around fruit tree planted last year. Mr. 
Hart reported that the Abutilon (Chinese lantern flower), makes a good fibre. 
[It would not pay to grow under our civilised conditions; requires labor at 
2d. per day of fourteen hours.— Gen. Sec.]. 

Rainiall. —At Millicent, for September, 2'910in. At Mount McIntyre, 
for September, 3180in. 

Weather and Crops. —Very dry for past few weeks. Rain much needed. 
All crops looking well; every prospect of a good yield. 


Mount Compass, October 8. 

Present—Messrs. H. Jacobs (Chairman), T. Chaplin, E. Good, C. S. 
Hancock, A. J. Hancock, R. Peters, F. Slater, D. Wright, and H. McKinlay 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Exhibits. —By Hon. Secretary—Japanese clover and Profusion pea; by 
G. Langley—Cut potatoes. 

Pig Disease. —Members desire following to be published. Mr. D. Wright 
reported pig to be recovering after treatment suggested by General Secretary, 
viz :—“ Give 3ozs. or 4ozs. magnesia, then administer 2 drams sulphate of iron 
every other day for twelve da)’®. Afterwards, if confined, give a tablespoonful 
of castor oil and feed on soft food, but not too much for a few weeks. Give 
nothing in the way of corn. Wash the skin with soft soap and oil.” Mr. 
Valentine thought worms were the first cause, and too much sulphur was given. 

Grubbing Heavy Timber. —In discussing this subject some members 
favored lever and chains, others advocated a double tackling for pulling down 
after cutting the roots, and some thought a saving of labor could be effected by 
use of fire 

Potato Setts Rotting. —Mr. G. Langley brought in samples of potato 
setts. These were small potatoes cut lengthwise, and nearly every sett—both 
this season and last—went rotten soon after planting. He had tried cutting 
them in the shade and in the sun, but the same result followed within twenty- 
four hours. [It would be better to plant the whole potato in this case. Some 
varieties are very liable to go wrong in this way.— Gen. Sec.] 
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Eudunda, October 3. 

Present—Messrs. F. W. Paech (Chairman), C. L. E. Lutz, A. Kluske, - 
C. Pfeiffer, A. Pfitzncr, H. D. Weil ^Hon. Sec.), and a visitor. 

Souesops. —Only one or two members have seen this weed in the district, 
and no steps have been taken to eradicate it. 

Weather and Crops. —The prospects of a good harvest have been greatly 
reduced since last week, the storm and hot dry weather doing a lot of damage. 
Hay harvest will be general in a few days. 


Brinkworth, September 30. 

Present—Messrs. R. Cooper (Chairman), A. L. MeKwin, J. F. Everett, W. 
Wundke, G. Frcebairn, A, L. Morrison, S. Aunger and J. Stott (Hon. Sec.). 

Ex hi hits. —By Mr. Wundke—Some very tine turnips and some wheats, 
produce of seed sent up by Central Bureau. Golden Return very fine and in 
ear ; Leak’s Rustproof also large, but not in ear. 

Lecture. —On October R Professor W. Lowrie, M.A., B. Sc., Principal of 
Roseworthy Agricultural College, gave an address on “Restoration of the Soil” 
to a fair audience, and answered a number of questions. 


Johnsburg, October 1. 

Present—Messrs. F. W. Hombsch (Chairman), T. Thomas, J. R. Masters, 
L. Chalmers, W. McRitchie, H. Napper, T. A. Thomas, H. Arnold, M. L. 
Read, W. James, G. H. Dunn, T. Johnson (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Cleaning and Weighing Wheat. —The Chairman read a paper upon 
this subject, of which the following is the substance :— 

The fanner does not fix the price of his grain, but has to accept prices fixed by the buyer ; 
but, if he wishes to purchase any article, he must pay the price fixed by the seller. A 
standard weight is fixed annually by the Chamber of Commerce for the season's wheat; and 
if a bushel does not weigh up to standard the farmer must submit to a reduction of 2d. to 3d. 
per bushel, whereas if the bushel weighs heavier than the standard the farmer derives no 
benefit. It was to the interest of farmers to maintain a high standard diameter for Australian 
wheat. He rofeired to samples of wheat in the Museum of Economic Botany at the Adelaide 
Botanic Garden, where “ Wheat as supplied by farmers ’ was shown, very dirty with chaff, 
straw, &c., whilst another was very clean and labelled “As cleaned by the miller ” ; but he 
thought this w'as put there by some miller to advertise his machinery. Still, muny farmers 
are very careless in cleaning their grain, the reason being that much of it is done by piece¬ 
work. At harvest it is necessary to got the crop in quickly to avoid loss by storms, &e., and 
often absolutely unskilled labor must be employed to work the winnowing machine ; and the 
price is often fixed so low that the men are tempted to rush the graiu through in a slovenly 
manner. Then there is no encouragement offered the farn or to make an extra good sample. 
He was of opinion that if a sample weighed 2ll>s. or .'dbg. above s'andard weight per bushel a 
better price should be given. He suggested that wdieat should be classed in three grades— 
First, above standard weight; second, at standard weight; third, below' standard. He 
believed the Farm erg’ Union was doing something in this direction. The weighing-machines 
used by the various purchasers should he periodically tested by an official. 


Baroota Whim, September 29 . 

Present—Messrs. F. H. Flugge (Chairman), T. J. Simper, A. Rancburg, 
M. Pillion, and C. W. Hoskin (Hon. Sec.). 

Soursops. —This weed is not yet known in the district. 

Weather and Crops. —Weather has been dry lately and rain is badly 
wanted, as the cereal crops are drying up. 
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Naracoorte, October 8. 

Present—Messrs. O. Hunt (Chairman), S. Schinekel, J. Wynes, H* Buck, 
J. D. Smith, G. Greenham, D. Mclnnes (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Hon. Secretary’s Report. —Hon. Secretary reported that the Dairy 
Inspector (Mr. G. S. Thomson) had visited the butter factory, on August 26th, 
and had lectured to a number of people in the council chamber on “ Dairy¬ 
ing.” He also reported upon his attendance with other members at the Tenth 
Congress in Adelaide, and upon their visit to the Agricultural College. Mem¬ 
bers discussed the characteristics of the Jersey, Alderney, and Guernsey cattle, 
as well as several of the papers, &c., read at the Congress. 

Household Parliaments. —Mr. R. Campbell, Miilicent, wrote concerning 
the “ Grange” established there. Monthly meetings are held between Sep¬ 
tember and April. A president, vice-president, and hon. secretary carry t>n 
business. Members consist of heads of families, sons, and daughters. Any 
person wishing to acquire or give information upon domestic and practical 
matters may be a member. Subjects often dealt with are jam-making, fruit 
and vegetable preserving, cooking, and domestic economies. 

Diseases of Fruit Trees, &c. —Chairman thought spraying trees would 
not prevent their being attacked, but when the proper compounas were used 
they would cure diseases. He did not approve of watering trees as a rule, but 
recommended the use of liquid manure at the roots in summer. He said 
aphides were very plentiful this year. [Cover the trees with a tent, and burn 
some tobacco beneath. This will destroy every aphis on the tree.— Gen. Sec.]. 
Chairman advised members to spray apple, pear, and quince trees with arsenite 
of lime or with Paris green directly the flowers have dropped their leaves. 
Frost had injured some of his vines, and hail had battered Mr. Smith’s 
mangolds badly. The field poppy was becoming very prevalent on pastoral 
lands. Members reported crops looking rather too strong. 


Murray Bridge, October 8. 

Present—Messrs. F. H. Wurm (Chairman), W. Schubert, II. Block, B. 
Jaensch, W. F. Wundersitz, J. G. Newmann, and R. Edwards (Hon. Sec.). 

Weeds.— Mr. J. G. Newmann read a paper concerning ‘‘Some Weeds 
Prevalent in the District of Mobilong.” The following is a very short 
abstract:— 

He described weeds as “ plants that grow where you do not wish them to grow.” Some 
arc noxious, either by monopolizing the soil to exclusion of plants which we wish to grow, or 
may prove more or loss injurious to stock, which eat them only (as a rule with a few excep¬ 
tions) when wholesome plants are scarce; or they may depreciate the value of wo>l by means 
of adhering seed. Although this district is not as yet so much troubled with weeds as are 
some other parts, yet there are several which cause annoyance, amongst them being— 

Sheepweed (Lithospermum arvense), introduced from Europe. It has been called “ cheek- 
weed/’ because the pink color on the skin or bark of the roots was at one time used as a 
cosmetic lor dyeing the cheeks and lips. It is as troublesome in Europe as it is here, choking 
the young wheat-plants. Small birds are fond of the seeds. It has been noted that a change 
of crop to oats or barley exercises a repressive influence upon the reproduction of this weed. 

Stinkwort (Inula graveolens) from Mediterranean coast grows quickly after the cereal crops 
are removod, and is checked by c ultivation. Sheep and cattle eat it only when other food is 
exhausted. He had heard that horses fatten on it in the South-East. It makes a good green 
manure if ploughed under when growing. It is used in Europe for smoking pork, and gives it 
a delicious flavor. [Mr. John Lewis, Burra, makes splendid flavored ham and bacon with 
aid of stinkwort smoke.— Gen. Sec.] 

^atchfly or sticky weed (Silene gallica) is another introduced weed, found on cultivated and 
grass lands. It tries to choke all other vegetation, and spoils the quality of hay. Cattle will 
not eat it. 
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Cockajmr (Centaurea melitanais) is extreoiely difficult to exterminate, because the seeds are 
winged and extremely numerous, so that plants growing by the roadside continue to re-grow 
in th$ held* adjacent. 

% Drake or darnel (Lolium temulentum), wild or hedge mustard, Cape marigold (Cryptostemma 
calendulaoea) and barley grass are often more beneficial than injurious weeds. The Bathurst 
bur (Xanthium spinosum) and stemless horse thistle (Cirsium acaule) are examples of useless 
noxious weeds, the former especially causing injury to wool through its many hooked seed pods. 

The three-cornered Jacks or cnt’s head (Emex australis) is indigenous to South Australia, 
and is always found near the seaooast on sandy soils, but it is spreading in this district to an 
alarming extent. It is eaten by sheep, and but rarely by cattle when young. Directly its 
prickley-covered seeds appear cattle and horses refuse to touch it. When raked up with hay 
these animals will only reluctantly feed upon it, and it inflicts pain upon the hands of men 
who handle the fodder. As many as 800 seeds were counted upon a single plant, and they 
will adhere to the wool of sheep. Every plant of this weed should be pulled up and burned. 


Hartley, October 7. 

Present—Messrs. C. Harvey (Chairman), A, Thiele, J. Jaensch, H. Reimers, 
A. Dalton, and H. Lehmann (Hon. Sec.). 

Time to Cut Hay. —Mr. Harvey said the best time to cut hay was just 
after flowering, as then the plant contained the greatest amount of nutriment. 
Mr. Lehmann said hay ought not to be cut when the grain was hardening, as 
then the straw began to become flinty. To keep hay good, and prevent mice 
attacking it, Mr. A. Thiele would use a small quantity of salt—not too much. 

Rainfall.—F or September, 0 71in.; October, to date, 0*68in. 


Dawson, October 1. 

Present—Messrs. R Renton (Chairman), John Collins, C. W. Dowden, C. 
F. W. Just, C. C. Kyd, 0. II. Meyers, F. Schibella, A. H. Warner, A. F. 
Dempsey (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Star Thistle. —Hon. Secretary reported star thistle to be early this year, 
and district council members promised to attend to its extirpation. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Schibella tabled an unusually large lettuce, and said he had 
grown splendid vegetables this season, but the dry weather was now causing 
them to run prematurely to seed. This is the general experience of members. 

Taoosaste, —Mr. Meyers thought the true tagosaste (Cytisus palmensis) would 
do well in this locality, and hoped to secure some seeds. The “tree lucern” 
(Cytisus proliferus) grew satisfactorily. [There is another plant which is better 
entitled to the name “ tree lucem.” This is Medicago arborea. This shows 
the general absurdity of popular nomenclature, which gives the same “ common 
name ” to several plants quite distinct from each other.— Gkn. Sec.] 

CoNGBEss.-^The Hon. Secretary reported upon his attendance at the Tenth 
Congress of the Bureau, and directed attention to several papers and discussions. 
He also referred to the visit to Iloseworthv Agricultural College, and to other 
matters, and discussed the arrangements made for visitors. 


Meadows, October 3. 

Present—Messrs. J. Catt (Chairman), W. Pearson, T. Grigg, T. B. Brooks, 
G. Usher, Usher, W. Nicolle, W. V. Wade, and W. A. Sunman (Hon. Sec,). 

Lucerk Flea.—T his pest is very prevalent, and it is desired to find some 
fodder plant not subject to its attack. Mr. Pearson directed attention to 
tobacco waste as a possible check to this pest. 
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Fodder Pea:nt8. —Mr. Pearson started a discussion upon fodder plants. He 
had tried many, amongst which he found the best to be lucern, sorghum 
varieties, and mangolds; ensilage also was valuable. Mr. Grigg did not favor 
maize, and thought prairie grass and lucern best. Most of the members favored 
lucern and ensilage, as they thought maize produced fat and not much milk. 


Bichman’s Creek, September 26. 

Present—Messrs. A. Knauerhase (chair), J. A. Knox, P. J. O’Donohue, W, 
J. Wright, A. Nicholson, J. J. Gebert, J. McColl (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Soursofs. —This weed has not yet been seen here. 

Rainfall. —Average for nine years, ll*48in. 

Congress, kc .—The Hon. Secretary reported upon his attendance at the 
Tenth Congress in Adelaide, also upon the visit by farmers to Roseworthy 
Agricultural College. The experiments on the farm with fertilisers and the 
numeious varieties of cereals proved highly interesting. He thought some 
better discrimination should have been used with regard to the issuing of 
tickets. 

Questions. —To prevent cows robbing their own udders tie a strap round 
the girth, with a rein from each horn tied back to the strap, about the level of 
the point of the shoulder. For bloat, hoven, blown, or tympanitis give the 
animal one to two tablespoonfuls of carbonate of soda in a pint and a half of 
water. 

Rainfall. —For August, by Mr. W. Freebairn, 3’74in.; by Messrs. A. k J. 
McColl, 4*22in. 


Calca, October 1. 

Present—Messrs. A. Newbold (Chairman), A. B. Smith, D. C. Drever, J. 
Bowman, J. E. Freeman, R. H. Squire, D. P. Thomas (Hon. Sec.), and eight 
visitors. 

Farming of Scrub Land. —Mr. R. H. Squire read a paper upon “How to 
Farm Scrub Land on the West Coast ” :— 

As the winds are so strong on the West Coast do not fallow light soils, but put in the stiff 
soils first, and after the country has had a good soaking work the light soils. If the land is 
grassy scarify the seed in with the skim coulters, and then harrow it and kill the grass. A 
good many farmers try to put in more than they can with ease, and this does not pay. When 
there is strength only to put in 200 acres do not try to sow 600 acres. The seed will be 
thrown away. Commence sowing before May and finish in June, not later. Where the soils 
are liable to blow away leave strips of scrub about a chain v ide to a t as breakwinds at the 
tops of the hills until the grass or stubble can be got to cover the soil and hold it. There 
should be a narrow holt of scrub left around each field to protec t the crops and soil from the 
wind. Only just cover the seed, and never sow deeply, else the plant will come up weak. 
The roots of the wheat plant will run down deeply, and in light sandy soil a good harrowing 
is all that is required—that is, once the way it was ploughed and then cross-narrowed. By 
doing this better returns will he secured and less seed and labor wanted. 

Loss of Sheep. —Mr. A. B. Smith reported loss of several sheep. They 
appear stiff in the limbs, get worse until they fall and die. They swell rapidly 
after death, and are quite fat when attacked. They had lived ten weeks in the 
same paddock prior to being attacked. Members attributed death to the sheep 
eatinjg poison plants, which are sometimes only deadly when in flower or seed 
at this time of year. 

Weather and Crops. —The crops have suffered much from the bug 
drought, and will almost fail if rain does not fall soon. Rainfall for September, 
0<2Sin, 
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Cradock, September 24. 

Present—Messrs. R. Ruddock (Chairman), J. Clarke, J. Patterson, J. Ramsay, 
B. Garnett, A. E. Clarke, T. Fitzgerald, J. H. Trevell, and one visitor. 

Chaff. —Members considered that the standard weight of a bag of chaif 
should be 52lbs., with bag. 

Cbows. —Members universally condemned the common carrion crow (Corvus 
australis) on account of its ravages in the farmyard, the field, and the lambing 
paddock. 


Robertstown, October 12. 

Present—Messrs. N. Westphalen (Chairman), A. Day, A. Rohde, J. E. Milde 
F. Fielder, and S. Carter (Hon. Sec.) 

Oxalis. —Only one member has seen this in the district. 

Tamabix Gallic a. —The Hon. Secretary reported that he had experimented 
with tamarisk cuttings. He placed a number in water until green shoots 
appeared, and then planted them. Others he planted without soaking. At 
present the soaked cuttings had shoots Oin. long, whilst the others were just 
starting to grow. Mr. Day said that fowls are fond of the green shoots when 
no other green food is procurable. 


Gawler River, September 30. 

Present—Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (Chairman), R. Badcock, F. Koediger, 
D. Humphries, J. Hillier, G. Johnston, J. Badman, A. Bray, H. Roediger 
(Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Takeall. —Chairman from long experience recommended that land liable 
to be affected with “ takeall ” should never be ploughed or worked whilst in a 
dry state. On such land a crop of oats should be grown, as “ takeall 99 
generally disappears after a crop of oats. Other members had experienced the 
same results. The Hon. Secretary had tried lime, ail sorts of manures, but 
without any beneficial result, so far as “ takeall 99 was concerned. But the last 
time the disease appeared he dug the crop under on each patch, and since then 
the same land has produced excellent crops without any sign of “ takeall.” 

Exhibits. —The Hon. Secretary tabled All-head cabbage, weight 12jibs., 
grown from seed sent by Central Bureau. He also presented seeds of named 
sweet and water melons. 


Mount Pleasant, October 14. 

Present—Messrs. G. Phillis (Chairman), F. Thomson, W. Vigar, W. Lyddon, 
H. Drogomuller, P. Miller, A. Baker, and li. T. Hull (Hon. Sec.). 

Agbiculttjbal Shows. —Professor Lowric’s paper on “ Agricultural 
Shows,”jread at the Tenth Congress, was discussed. Members agreed that 
there are too many shows ; but to limit the number for the whole colony to 
three per annum would be an error in the opposite extreme. Perhaps a 
distance limit of twenty-five miles might be fixed. The great area of the 
province and the difficulties of travelling—of prize stock especially—where 
there is no railway would hinder thousands from visiting the distant shows, or 
exhibiting stock, Ac. Many agricultural societies had gone to great expense 
in purchasing and laying out their show grounds, and would suffer from 
withdrawal of the Government subsidy. 

Rainfall.— For four weeks ending October 14; l*S5in. 
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Maitland, October 1. 

Present—Messrs. II. Pitcher (Chairman), J. W. Shannon, H. Bawden, 
O. Treasure, J. Hill, W. Wilson, Thomas Bowman, A. Jarrett, J. Kelly, and 
C. W. Wood (lion. Sec.). 

Stud Bull. —An Ayrshire bull, “ Doctor II.,*' has been loaned by the 
Agricultural Department for use in the district, and Mr. J. W. Shannon, M.P., 
takes charge for the first quarter. 

Grubs. —One farmer states that his crops appear to be somewhat affected 
by the grubs of the small cockchafer beetle which has done so much damage 
further south on the Peninsula; but members doubt if it has yet reached this 
locality. 

Gardening. —Mr. Wilson read a paper upon this subject, and in discus¬ 
sion Mr. Jarrett remarked upon the fact that so few of the working men in and 
around the township made use of the land around their residences, although it 
is so well suited for the growth of vegetables, and would benefit their health 
and pockets and save doctors’ bills. 


Cherry Gardens, October 11. 

Present—Messrs. E. Wright (Chairman), T. Jacobs, J. Lewis. C. Lewis, 
J. Potter, W. Nicolls, G. Choate, G. Brumby, G. Hicks, J. Richards, C. 
Ricks (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Underground Caterpillars. —The fat caterpillars (a species of Agrotis 
moth), which bury themselves during daylight, are now becoming prevalent. 
The mixture of 301bs. bran, lib. Paris green, and 5lbs. molasses with /sufficient 
water to make it a thick paste, and scattered in lumps the size of a cobnut, has 
been found very effectual in protecting strawberries and other crops against 
these insects. 

Destruction of Native Birds. —Mr. Jacobs called attention to the fact that 
children were being offered prizes for making collections of eggs of all kinds 
of native birds; and, as most of our birds are insect-eaters, this would result 
disastrously for fruitgrowers and gardeners generally, by destroying the 
“’balance of nature ” and promoting an enormous development of insect pests* 
Members promised to do all in their power to discourage destruction of birds 
and egg-collecting in particular. 


Balaklava, October 16. 

Present—Messrs. W. II. Sires (Chairman), C. L. Reuter, J. Mills, J. Craw¬ 
ford, E. Roberts, W. Smith, G. Reid, A. W. Robinson, and E. M. Sage (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Stock Complaints.—M r. Reid stated that since shearing three of his ewes 
had gone blind They were full grown but not old sheep, and had no wool 
over the eyes before shearing. The eyes were now swollen and full and 
covered by a white skin. The same thing happened to some of his sheep 
five or six years ago, and he would like to know the cause. [Probably 
ophthalmia. Bathe the eyes twice a day with alum water —loz. alum in lpt. 
of water.— Gen. Sec.]. Mr. Reuter stated he had lost a good cow recently, 
from apoplexy. 

Manures and Weeds.—M r. Robinson thought fanners should stipulate 
for manures to be delivered in new bags. At present guano, bonedust, fkc., 
were sent out in bags of all descriptions, and as these were obtained from all 
parts, they were likely to be the means of distributing seeds of undesirable 
plants. Mr. Roberts stated that where he applied some guano be got a 
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splendid crop of chickweed, and as it was prevalent on no other part of his 
farm he naturally thought the seeds were brought on to the land with the 
manure. The Hon. Secretary thought as bones were gathered from all quarters 
for the manufacture of bonedust, and as the crushing of the bones would not 
destroy seeds, it was quite possible for seeds to be distributed in bonedust. 
Members stated that wild mustard was spreading in the district, but was not 
regarded as such a pest as some other weeds, as it was eaten by stock, which 
seemed to do well on it. Mr. Robinson said he had heard that sheep scoured 
badly if they eat freely of this plant.. The Hon. Secretary said he had read 
that "rape had a similar effect on sheep unless they had free access to salt, and 
as the two plants were closely allied it was probable salt would prevent the 
mustard causing scouring. 

Mineral Water and Bluestone Pickle. —The Hon. Secretary wished 
to know whether it was at all likely that there would be any difference in the 
action of bluestone pickle for wheat if made with rain water or well water 
containing minerals. If the latter had any affect on the pickle it was impor¬ 
tant that the farmers should have their attention called to the fact. [The 
water would have to be very bad before it would have any appreciable effect 
on the bluestone. Water fit for stock purposes would certainly have no 
appreciable effect.— Gen. Sec.] 


Gladstone, October 1. 

Present—Messrs. J. King, (Chairman), J. Tonkin, E. II. Matthiessen, J. H. 
Bundle, C. Gallasch, W. A. Wamum, B. Griffiths, J. Shephard, J. Brayley, 
J. Prior, J. Greig, and J. Milne (Hon. Sec.). 

Dairying. —The Hon. Secretary reported that the Jersey bull loaned to the 
Branch by the Department of Agriculture had arrived in good condition. 
Matters in connection with the care and management of the bull were dealt 
with. 

Conference. —It was decided that the Conference of Northern Branches 
is to be held at Gladstone, during the third week in February. 


Pyap, October 14. 

Present—Messrs. W. Axon (Chairman), K. F. Huselius, J. Bowes, T. Teale, 
E. Robinson, J. Harrington, J. Aird, B. T. H. Cox, W. C. Rodgers (Hon. 
Sec.), and four visitors. 

Vine Troubles. —Several members reported that many vine shoots were 
dropping off* at the junction with last year’s growth, and bleeding profusely. 
The Muscats are principally affected, but some Zante currants are also suffer¬ 
ing, though not to same extent as last year. Mr. Teale thought it due to same 
cause as the dark warty lumps on the roots and trunks It might, possibly be 
the effect of too rapid growth, though it is most noticeable in the vines getting 
least water. Members agreed that it was not caused by windy weather, as in 
most cases the vines had been carefully tied. Large green caterpillars are 
doing considerable damage to the vines. 

Irrigating Cereal Crops. —The Hon. Secretary showed sheaves of 
Champion Beardless and Menshury barley from Bureau seed. The*seed was 
sown on March 31, and irrigated; the plots averaged 4Jft. high and 
produced a splendid sample of grain. From £oz. of seed sown he obtained 
filbs. grain. Plots unirrigated grew to height of 1ft. and gave no grain. Oats 
irrigated averaged 5Jft., and promised a heavy yield, while that left to nature 
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is practically a failure. A discussion ensued on irrigating wheat for seed, and 
a sample of wheat 5ft. high, with good plump grain, was tabled. This was 
from seed grown on an irrigated plot, and as compared with results from seed 
sown on land not irrigated was much superior and ripened early. 

Lemon Scale. —Mr. Teale strongly recommended spraying lemon trees 
in winter to prevent injury by scale, even if the insects are not noticeable. 
Several trees are now plainly affected, but being in full blossom cannot now be 
sprayed. It was reported that a small brown beetle was attacking the lemon 
trees and destroying the fruit buds. 

Mr. Huselius reported complaint amongst cattle on the settlement. One cow 
in milk, one dry, and one of the working bullocks were affected, the symptoms 
being restlessness, watery eyes, slime running from nostrils, nervous twitching 
in the neck, udders of cows of a “ pinkish ” color, and skin generally tender ; 
there was no cough, but violent sneezing. They had been given a dose 
of Epsom salts and a little sulphur in the water, and were gradually 
recovering. 


Onetree Hill, September 30. 

Present—Messrs. J. Bowman (Chairman), A. Adams, F. Barritt, F. 
Bowman, G. Bowman, J. Flowers, J. S. Harvey, T. S. Harvey, F. L. Ifould, 
and J. Clucas. 

Annual Report. —During the past year the average attendance of members 
has been nine. Messrs. ,7. Bowman, F. Barritt, and J. Clucas were re-elected 
Chairman, Vice-chairman, and Hoti. Secretary respectively for ensuing year. 

SouKsors.—It was stated that if the ground is turned over wherever this 
weed shows any growth the result is very beneficial. When tilling for the crop, 
when practicable, the ground whore the weed is worst should be the last 
turned over. Last season the soursops were found a good stand-by for stock. 

Agronomy Plots.— Much interest was manifested in the published reports 
of the experiments carried out at the various public schools. 

Crops. —Red rust was reported in a heavy crop that had gone down, but was 
not visible in the standing crops. Home overgrown crops have blighted. 
Poppies are plentiful in the crops, particularly on manured land, the weeds 
generally seeming to appreciate the manure equally with the crop. Cape 
barley was recommended for pigs and as summer feed for turkeys. Lucern 
should be cut for hay now and then allowed to grow until it flowers. 


Finniss, October 3. 

Present—Messrs. T. Collett (Chairman), A. E. Henley, T. R. Sumner, 
W. S. L. Heath, H. Langrehr, S. Eagle, A. Willeock, W. W. Heath, P. 
Gooding, 8. Collett (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Officers. —The Chairman and Hon. Secretary were re-elected and thanked 
for past services. 

Seeds, See .—Seeds and potato setts were distributed to members who own 
suitable soils, upon condition that the produce of seed from these shall be 
redistributed. 

Chop Inspection. — This meeting was held at Mr. A. E. Henley’s, for the 
purpose of re-inspecting his drilled crops, which were pronounced by all to be 
very good The oat crop, drilled with 5 pecks of seed and lewt. super¬ 
phosphate per acre, will probably give 2 tons of hay per acre. The wheat 
crop is very good, considering the dry season, but rather lighter. The usual 
hospitality was encountered, and the host and hostess were thanked. 
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Pin© Forest, September 27 . 

Present— Messrs. W. H. Jettner (Chairman), J. St. J. Mudge, J. G. Zilm, 
J. Flowers, and R. Barr, jun. (Hon. Sec.). 

Vis i toes. —The Chairman directed special attention to note in August issue 
of Journal re attendance of members and friends at Bureau meetings. 

Field Trials. —The question of awarding money prizes at Bureau field 
trials and shows was discussed, and a motion in favor of the principle was 
carried. 

Crops. —Members inspected Mr. Mudge’s wheat crop. A paddock of fifty 
acres of early wheat, manured with English superphosphate, was estimated to 
be worth four or five bags per acre. Strips in the paddock left unmanured 
were very striking contrasts to the rest of the crop. Mr. Mudge stated his 
intention of cutting about 150 acres with binder, and putting it through the 
header. Members were of opinion that a steam thrashing plant has become a 
necessity in this district. 


Riverton, September 24. 

Present—Messrs. II. A. Davis (Chairman), T. Gravcstock, J. Kelly, A. B. 
Welch, C. C. Castine, W. llannaford, A. Hannaford, H. A. Hussey (Hon. Sec.), 
and one visitor. 

Crops.— Members reported that the hot dry weather had had an unfavorable 
effect on the crops. Those on fallow arc, however, looking well and very 
clean, while the manured crops are superior to those not manured. It was 
decided to make an inspection of some of the crops near Riverton in October. 


Mount Qambier, October 15. 

Present—Messrs. J. Umphcrston (Chairman), M. C. Wilson, J. C. Ruwoldt, 
J. Dyke, J. Bowd, T. Edwards, T. H. Williams, W. Barrows, J. Watson, W. 
Mitchell, and E. Lewis (Hon. Sec.). 

Dairying. —Mr. Edwards read from the October issue of the Journal 
accounts of butter yields from Holstein cows. Mr. Dyke said he had a half- 
bred Jersey shorthorn cow which gave 4 9 per cent, of butter fat, making lib. 
of butter from I71bs. of milk. Another cow gave lib. of butter from 20lbs. of 
milk, both giving about 2galls. of milk daily. The cows were grazing, and not 
fed on special feed. Considerable discussion ensued on the breed of cows most 
suitable for the district. Some favored the Holstein crossed with the ordinary 
cows, whilst others advocated the milking strains of Shorthorn; but it was 
pointed out that these were very difficult to obtain. The Jersey also met with 
favor, but several members considered it unsuitable for the district. 

Soursops. —This weed was reported to be growing in several parts of the 
district. Covering with straw and burning it was reported to be a failure. 
Sulphuric acid in water was stated to kill it. Mr. Collins thought stock would 
eat it, but several members stated they had never seen any touch it but pigs. 

Congress. —Mr. Ruwoldt reported on proceedings of recent Congress in 
Adelaide, and some discussion ensued on the various subjects dealt with. Some 
exception was taken to the attempt to legislate to fix the weight of the bag of 
chaff. Mr. Dyke said it seemed generally that best results were obtained from 
use of superphosphate. Mr. Ruwoldt said Professor Lowrie admitted that in 
the long run they would probably get more profitable returns from the use of 

S een bonedust, but as superphosphate gave better returns at first it was most 
vored. 
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Stock Complaint. —By means of the microscope Mr. Williams, Inspector 
of Stock, showed the bacilli of tuberculosis and the eggs of the hydatid tape¬ 
worm On one slide he showed living bacilli of tuberculosis from a badly- 
infested cow he destroyed a little while ago, the milk from which had been 
used by the owner’s family, one of whom had died from consumption, and 
another was now affected. The udder and every gland of the cow in question 
was affected by the disease. The disease in the udder was not always notice¬ 
able, but if the udder is handled the nodules could readily be felt. 

Moths. —Several members reported that there were large numbers of moths 
about at present, and fears were expressed that they portended a plague of 
caterpillars. 


Angaston, October 16, 

Present—Messrs. 11. Player (Chairman), E. Thamm, P. Radford, A. Friend, 
W. Sage, F. Thorne, S. O. Smith, J. Vaughan, W. Sibley, F. Salter, A. Sibley, 
and E. S. Matthews (Hon. Sec.). 

Congress.— The various papers read at the tenth annual Congress were well 
discussed. It was decided to discuss the paper on manures at next meeting, 
when Mr. F. Salter will g vc a paper on the same subject. It was considered 
that a much cheaper method of protecting trees from birds than that suggested 
by the General Secretary, * e ., covering with old fishing nets, was necessary, as 
none of the members have been able to utilise these nets for anything like the 
period mentioned by that gentleman. 

Marble Quarries.— Attention was drawn to incorrect statement in 
October Journal to effect that only one marble quarry was now being worked 
in South Australia. In addition to the one mentioned, Mr. Sibley, of Angas- 
ton, has been working a quarry for years. [The General Secretary is not 
responsible for any portion of the Journal coming under the heading of 
“ Industry.” This is edited by the Secretary to the Department of Industry, 
who is responsible for the statements contained therein. —(ten. Sec.] 


Mylor, October 22 . 

Present—Messrs. W. Nicholls (Chairman), P. P. Probert, F. G. Wilson, 
F. Rosser, A. Phipps, R. S Mundy, W. T. Elliott, S. W. Jackman, E. J. 
Oinn, T. Mundy, W. G. Clough (Hon. Sec.), and nine visitors. 

Exhibits. —Mr. J. Roebuck showed samples of White and Black Tartarian 
oats 6ft. 2in. high, also sand vetches and clover. 

Dairying eor Blockers —Mr. E. Wilson, Inspector of Homestead Blocks, 
read a paper on “ The Cow on the Block,” with special reference to the Mylor 
blocks 'l ive following is an abstract of his paper:— 

Generally speaking these blocks aro suitable for fruit-growing, vegetables, and dairying. If 
the block, from its situation and soil, can be utilised to advantage as a market garden by all 
means use it so, but if the area of suitable soil is too small, or haulage of produce too costly, 
which is often the (use here, do not attempt to grow vegetables for market. There is small 
chance of success if we attempt with second-rate facilities to compete with those not so handi¬ 
capped, especially as our market for thi* produce is very limited and unreliable. Cow-keeping 
under the stall-feeding system is likely in such cases to pay better than market gardening. 
The blocker must, however, bear in mind that there is a wrong as well as a right r»laoe for the 
cow. One wrong pia<e is on the road with the owner sitting on the fence watching the poor 
animal's attempts to obtain sustenance from the poor, scanty herbage on the roadsides. 
Another wrong place is in the owner's, or perhaps his neighbor's, vegetable garden or orchard. 
No mail has a right to do anything that will work an injury to his neighbor, and there is probably 
no animal capable of doing more mischief in a garden or orchard than a cow or calf. Another 
wrong place for the cow is within the owner's fences climbing over the rocks and through the 
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scrub in search of food. The milk and butter yields from such cows will not be profitable. 
Still another wron£ place is the small patch of rich swamp land that may be comprised in the 
block. The luxuriant growth of white clover and other feed almost submerged in winter will 
attract the cow, but the soil will not be improved by the puddling it will get during wet 
weather. If, then, the cow is in the wrong place outside the fence, on the hill, and in the 
gully, the natural inquiry is, * 4 Where is her right placeMy answer is, “ In the stall.** 
Let us inquire for a minute or two to see how it can he done. 

Whilst generally it will not pay to turn the block into a pasturage area, still, in exceptional 
coses, two or three acres might be successfully cultivated for the growth ot hay for a stand-by. 
Where there is a retentive subsoil and firm topsoil a small grazing paddock might be prepared 
as a run for the cows bv surface clearing, shallow ploughing, manuring, and sowing with 
various grasses and trefoils, especially native seeds. With these exceptions, however, c/w- 
keeping on these blocks means intonse cultivation. Not many of the blocks can boast of a 
piece of land an acre in extent of uniforin quality and compact in shape ; the portion fit for 
the spade in generally found in patclu s, small in area, irregular in shape, with different 
aspects, some lying warm, some eold, some wet, some dry, and we have to turn these apparent 
disabilities into real advantages, using the dryer patchos for winter crops and the wet ones for 
summer, using the detached portions for a succession of small crops of fodder, avoiding a glut 
at one time and scarcity at another, introducing variety into the food of the* cows, and also 
into the crops grown on the different patches. 

Bare fallow is a term that should have no meaning for us; nature rofusos to permit it; with 
our heavy rainfall it would be positively injurious, as the nitrates in the soil would he washed 
out in the absence of growing plants to absorb and fix it. Leguminous plants are especially 
valuable for this purpose. Nature does her best in this respect, speedily covering a piece of 
1 »nd from which a crop has l>een taken with any plants, the seeds of which are present and 
available for her to germinate, and trefoil plants are her especial favorites Jersey' kale, 
Chinese cabbage, kohlrabi, beet, parsnips, carrot'*, mangolds, wheat, barley, oats, rye, lucern, 
vetches, tares, clover, and other trefoils, peas, cow peas, pumpkins, and melons—the latter 
in any spare sandy spots—all might hr grown for feed. and these might probably be supple¬ 
mented with advantage by a little bran or copra cake. 

Of course it goes without saying that the best results—that is, the largest crops in constant 
succession— can only be obtained by the highest cultivation, and the best results should always 
be aimed at, even for economy’s sake, especially in our case, where the initial cost of preparing 
the soil is so heavy. 

Manuring will play a very important part in the attainment of these best results, and here 
is one advantage of stall feeding. The manure from the cows can be made the most of, along 
with that from pigs, fowls, <fcc., and the human exertta also, used in the nvst judicious and 
liberal manner, and supplemented by pbosphatic and potassie nmnures, and probably to some 
extent by lime and salt. The growth of food for the cows need not supersede or interfete with 
the growth of vegetables for the house; on the contrary, what would otherwise be waste pro¬ 
duct of the garden can be used as cow feed, and the growth of green crops will be actually 
beneficial to the potato and other crops. This brings us to what is often the hardest part of 
the cultivator's business, namely, the disposal of his produce There arc, however, not the 
same troubles to ovorcome in the disposal of the pioducts of the dairy as with the produce of 
the orchard and garden. Private separators might he used in some cases, or co-operative 
separators set up at Mylor, Scott's Creek, or other centres would enable the cow keeper to 
make the most of his milk, because he would not only have the cream to sell, hut the skim 
milk fresh and sweet for the use of his family and for the stock. The butter could either be 
made by the blocker’s family or scut to town to a central factory. Possibly, if the industry 
were vigorously carried on, a butter factory might ho established in the neighborhood. 

In our selection of cattle wo are confined within the limits of the practicable, and I suppose 
that at present, for most of us, pure breeds are outside those limits. Probably the best we can 
do is to secure for common use a puie Jersey bull, and each for himself get the best cows our 
means will allow, always remembering that the best is the cheapest in the long run. 

Now, what about results P I do not wish to be understood as giving an expert's lecture, but 
as one of the blockholdera in the neighborhood anxious to discover the best way to utilise my 
holding. In calculating the probable returns we have a right to take into account the value of 
other produce which cow-keeping helps us to obtain It is said that a cow will keep a sow and 
her litter of pigs ; that is, the skim milk available from the cows will make pig-keeping profit¬ 
able, and by mis means the refuse from the garden not relished by the cows, and from the 
orchards, can be turned into money ; and between the rows of trees field peas can be grown 
with actual advantage to the trees, and these can be used for topping up the pigs. A portion 
of the Bkim milk can also be fed to a number of fowls, so that we may reckon the proceeds from 
all these as part of the returns from cow-keeping. 

I suppose a good cow will eat about 8 tons of feed in a year, and give from 450galls. to 
fiOOgaUs. of milk, or 2501bs. of butter, and wo may calculate that, with the help of the little 
haystack, the small grass plot, and an occasional roam in the scrub, with a little bran and copra, 
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and a little help from the carob and the tree lucern, the blocker should !>e able to keep four 
cows if he has one acre of good land, always bearing in mind that this result can only be 
gained by keeping good cattle, well housed and cared for, constant cultivation, no fallow, 
abundance of manure, carrying on a constant succession of small crops of different kinds. 

On the basis I have mentioned I think we would be justified in looking for au annual income 


something like the following:— £ s. d. 

Produce of 4 cows, l,000lbs. butter . 50 0 0 

“ 4 calves, sold at 20s. 4 0 0 

“ 20 pigs, " 20s. 20 0 0 

“ 50 fowls, “ Is. 2 10 0 

M 200 doz. eggs, sold at 9d. 7 10 0 


84 0 0 

Less bran and copra account . 6 0 0 


£78 0 0 

Some would keep a laiger, some a smaller number, but taking four as an average it should 
not exhaust all the time or energy of the blockholder, nor all the productiveness of the block. 
There is still the orchard, the patches of small fruits, herbs, flowers, &e. Poultry-keeping, for 
instance, could, I think, be followed with profit much more extensively than I have indicated. 

I am quite um are that every blocker cannot, even if be chooses, start in at once at full 
swing upon the lines laid down ; I know the difference between theorising and carrying out; 
I know it is easy to sit at a desk and teach the land cultivator what be ought to do ; I also 
know that the possession or otherwise of a £10 note will make or mar very good plans. 

I do not say that the calculations 1 have mentioned are correct; but I do think that the 
matter is worth considering, that we should each of us try and shape out a course, discover 
the best plan of action, and make all we do tit in with that plan. If we do this I think we 
shall many of us find that, with the help of a cow or cows, we shall be able to make better use 
of our blocks than we can without. 


Clarendon, October 13. 

Present—Messrs. A. Harper (Chairman), J. Wright, J. Jtiers, H. Payne, 
K. Hilton, J. Chapman, J. Spencer, A. L. Morphett (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Daikying. —It was decided to arrange for lecture on this subject by the 
Dairy Instructor on November 9. 

Souitsors.—Members stated this plant was introduced into the district as a 
garden plant, and is spreading to a considerable extent. It was stated that 
several other undesirable plants were beginning to appear in the district, and 
it was felt that some action should be taken to prevent them spreading. It 
was decided to have a circular drawn up, and get 500 copies of same distributed 
at once, urging landholders to take immediate steps to stop the further spread 
of soursops, poppies, and stagger weed. [Well*done, Clarendon. This is 
decidedly a step that might with advantage be followed by other Branches. 
Simply sending out circulars will, however, not be sufficient. Personal 
advocacy and example by the members will be necessary in many cases. There 
can be no more forcible illustration of the truth of the old adage, M A stitch in 
time saves nine, ,, than the way in which undesirable plants spread if left un¬ 
checked. The expenditure of a few shillings in destroying these weeds when 
they first appear will result in the saving of many pounds later on.— Gen. Sec.] 


Yankalilla, October 21. 

Present—Messrs. E. C. Kelly (Chairman), J. Grundy, H. Leverington, R. 
Lovelock, J. Butterworth, and G. H. MacMillan (Hon. Sec.), 

Mawuiung.— Mr. Grundy read a short paper on this subject, giving his 
experience during the past two seasons of the effect of using manures. Two 
years ago he had twenty-three acres of wheat drilled in with 801bs. English 
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super, per acre, leaving a few rounds unmanured, aud increasing the quantity 
in places. The manured portion seemed to grow much better and stronger 
from the start, and stooled out better. At harvesting, however, there was very 
little difference in the height, but the manured portion was thicker; in fact, 
for some time after the crop was cut the rows where the greater quantity of 
manure was used were very easily discernible. A top-dressing of super, on a 
small plot of broadcasted wheat had practically no effect. This year he had 
twenty-three acres of wheat and twelve acres Cape oats drilled in with super, 
and bonedust, lOOlbs. per acre. He could see no difference between the effect 
of the two fertilisers, but both showed very distinctly above the few rounds 
where the fertiliser was shut off. He was a strong believer in drilling in the 
seed and manure together, and was confident that a fair quantity of a good 
fertiliser will prove a profitable investment. As they would see from the 
Congress report, there was considerable discussion as to whether the use of 
these commercial fertilisers would exhaust the soil, and those most competent 
had no hesitation in saying that, with a proper system of farming, they would 
not. He was strongly of opinion that the little super, he used was not the 
cause of all the extra growth. It seemed to him that by fostering the roots 
when young, and making the plant strong, the roots extended further, and went 
deeper in search of fodder, and consequently made use of extra supplies of 
plant food naturally in the soil. It was decided to discuss the paper at future 
meeting, to enable the members to judge of the results of the present season's 
experiments. 


Koolunga, September 29. 

Present—Messrs. T. B. Butcher (Chairman), J. Button, J. Butterfield, W. ,1. 
Jose, R. Jackson, J. Sandow, R. H. Buchanan, and G. Pennyfield (Hon. Sec.). 

Congress. —The Chairman gave an interesting report of the proceedings of 
the tenth annual Congress, and some discussion ensued. Arrangements for the 
management of the Jersey bull loaned to the branch by the Department of 
Agriculture were dealt with. Mr. Sandow tabled Profusion peas of fair 
quality grown from Bureau seed. 


Orroroo, September 23. 

Present—Messrs. J. Moody (Chairman), S. Roberts, E. Copley, M. 
Oppermann, W. S. Lillecrapp, J. Jameson, and R. Coulter, jun. 

Soursops. —Members stated that there was very little of this weed in the 
district, and were of opinion that it was not likely to do much harm here. 

Manures. —Messrs. Lillecrapp and Jamieson reported on proceedings of 
tenth annual Congress, and both expressed the opinion that it was doubtful 
whether drilling in the seed with fertilisers would prove a success in their dry 
district. 

Systematic Farming. —Mr. R. Coulter, jun., read a lengthy paper upon 
this subject, of which the following is the substance:— 

In dealing with the subject under consideration I suppose that it is superfluous for me to 
attempt a definition of the term systematic. I presume we all have a system of our own, 

X n which we have or would like to work our farms. I say would like to, because it is not 
ays practicable to start right away upon those plans. It often requires consideiable time 
and labor, cash and patience to get into line. In the adoption of any system there is one 
important object to be kept in view, via., the minimum of outlay for the maximum return. In 
farming, not only have we to consider such items as stock, implement*. And labor, but land 
also, for whether freehold or leasehold it costs hard cash. We often overlook this and acquire 
a huge area of land without the abifiiy to put it to the best use, for I hold that one of the 
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principal features in successful farming is the use to which we can and do put the land, A 
man who out of 600 acres can procure a larger return, in proportion to the land he holds, than 
one who holds 1,000, given land of equal quality, is the more successful fanner, and the 
greater benefactor to the community. In outlining the system now advooated I shall confine 
myself to two points, viz., the sub-division of the land and rotation of crops, and the equalisa¬ 
tion of the strength required to work that land. First, though, I will refer to two or three 
other systems now in vogue. There it what may be termed the “ go-as-you-please system/* 
that is of adapting the cropping of the land to prevailing circumstances and conditions, and 
no doubt there is much to be said in its favor; but whatever may be the merits of this system, 
there is always confusion. The other is what may be termed the “ all-fallow system.** This is 
advocated by many, but I believe practised by few. There is one great disadvantage in this, 
and that is the unequal distribution of the strength required to work the farm. The fallowing 
is by far the heaviest part of the year’s operation, and to ensure the destruction of rubbish 
with cultivation for the penetiation of the atmosphere after ploughing it is out of all propor¬ 
tion w r itli the strength required, compared with the amount needed for the rest of the year, and 
the time at our disposal. I have arrived at the conclusion that the extra cost involved, with 
the possibility of failing to cover the amount of work required, would outbalance the advantage 
expected from all fallow land. 

My aim from an economical standpoint would he (other things being equal) to arrange the 
working of the farm so that about the same number of horses would perform the work of each 
season of the year. I propose to divide the farm into five paddocks of as near as possible 
equal size. Take, for example, a farm of 800 acres, devote fifty for the homestead, compris¬ 
ing garden, small paddocks or plots for growing root crops and other fodder outside of that 
usually comprising the farm production, that will leave 750 acres, or five paddocks 160 acres 
each. Out of the five sow three, or 450 acres, each year, two of which would he fallowed 
and one fctubble, the whole worked under the following rotation:—We will say for the first 
year paddocks 1,2, and 3 were under crop and 4 and 6 under fallow; the Beeond year 3, 4, 
and 5 under crop and 1 and 2 fallow; the third year 5, 1, and 2 under crop and 3 and 4 fallow, 
and so on. Each paddock would be fallowed twice in succession, and tbe third crop stubble 
land. Two reasons commend this system of rotation to my judgment. The cropping will not 
bring any undue strain upon the productive capabilities of the land, especially in the North, 
where the land sometimes takes a rest on its own account. Three crops in five years is not 
heavy cropping; indeed, as 1 will show directly, it will be less thun that, and the cost of a 
larger quantity of land would be avoided for equal results, and also this system of rotation 
can be worked with about the same strength the year through. Taking the same size farm as 
our basis, I believe it could be worked all through with seven horses and one hand to assist, 
with the exception, of course, in the harvest, w hen more hands would be required. The 
operations of a farm can he divided into three parts—fallowing, sowing, and harvesting. In 
the order of working fallowing comes first, but it w ill serve my purpose best to refer to the 
so wing. We assume that the work of storing chaff and straw r is finished not later than the 
end of January; the next two months will be devoted to preparing the land for the seed. 
The first operation will he to plough the stubble paddock of 160 acres with five horses and a 
thiee-furrow plough ; this can be done in about six weeks. There will then be two spare 
horses at liberty for any smull work that may be required to be done. Indeed, if it were 
thought advisable to cultivate any of the fallow land those two could do all the chaff and 
straw carting, hut unless then' has been heavy rain since the fallowing season closed I do not 
think there is much to be gained by working the land before sowing. However, whichever 
course is adopted, both cultivating and ploughing could be finished by the middle of March. 
Everything will now be ready for sowing; without any difficulty this could ho done in about 
three weeks. The implements required would he a seedsower and one 6ft. set of harrows 
worked by tw r o and five horses respectively, or, if drilling were preferred, it would require two 
drills to cover the same ground. Some will possibly take objection to the two drills. If I 
adopted the drills I would sooner go to the extra cost and ensure having the seed in in good 
time. The sowing should not be later than the 20th of April. 

Having concluded seeding the time for a “ spell” has come, not only for man, hut for beast 
as well. If your help wishes to gd for a fortnight’s holiday let him go, hut pay his wages all 
the same The horses will benefit from a cessation from the continuous hauling involved in 
farm work, or oven should they be put to some other kind of work it will he a relief. Should 
there he any stones to gather, gather thorn now. The year’s supply of firewood should he 
procured, and any other miscellaneous work carried out. Having disposed of these matters, 
our attention is turned to fallowing. Between sowing and harvest there is a rule from five to 
six months. To turn over 300 acres will, with a throe-furiow plough and six horses, take 
about twelve weeks ; to scarify the same will require about five weeks, and if thought neces¬ 
sary to harrow the land before the scarifier, two weeks' extra work would he entailed. This 
as a rule m ould be quite sufficient cultivation under ordinary circumstances for the fallow 
geason. I would here remark that an implement is badly needed that will do the work better 
than a scarifier. This implement is useful for loosening the soil, hut one is needed that will 
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do the same amount of work and at the same time turn the soil completely over, so as to 
insure burying the weeds and also open the land to the atmosphere. From a financial point 
of view the harvest is the most important part of the year’s work. It is from that we receive 
the wages of our labor. Our aim is to make the most out of it that we can. What we term 
“hay harvest” is the first part of harvest work, either for sale or for use. I would cut for 
fodder all the stubble paddock either preserved as ensilage or hay, or both. I would do this 
for two reasons. First, I firmly believe that any land that will pay to cultivate at all will 
pay to cultivate for fodder in preference to keeping it for grass Nearly the same conditions 
that affect wheat-growing will affect grass; unless there is an early season that fails at the 
finish there is a scarcity of grass whenever the wheat crops fail. When there is an abun¬ 
dance of grass, especially for two or three years following, there is the temptation to over¬ 
stock, or else special dealing has to bo resorted to, and unless a person has had some consider¬ 
able experience in stock dealing be is as likely to lose as gain by it; or else again the grass is 
wasted. If the land is cultivated the crop, if abundant, can be preserved and Kept for seasons 
wheu fodder is scarce, and so enable ns to keep an even number of stock without having to 
sell, as is often the case, at a loss, when pressed by a scarcity of feed. The second reason is 
because a crop cut for hay is calculated to draw upon the productive power of the land only 
to about one-naif the extent that a crop allowed to mature would do, thus still reducing the 
draw upon the land, making the cropping one-half less than indicated in the rotation referred 
to, being equal to two and a half crops to'two fallows. With the fodder thus cut J would feed 
the stocK, instead of running on grass, and 1 believe with better results. The other two pad- 
docks would be for wheat. If I could purchase a threshing machine I would cut all, or as 
much as possible, of the one that would be in crop next year with a hinder. 

I am not yet satisfied as to the advantage of the header. The other I would harvest with 
the reaping machine. The operation of each paddock would fit fairly well one into the other, 
all that would be required being additional hands. The throe paddocks as they were cleaned 
would ho available for the stock, and although there would not be a great quantity of food on 
them, especially the one cut with the binder for wheat, it would be a benefit to the stock, 
giving them froedom and exercise. There would thus be an open run for the stock at least 
nine months in the year—from when the hay paddock w as cleared to when the last paddock 
was fallowed. I would make it a point if possible to burn the straw on the paddock reaped 
by the stripper before the season w as too far advanced. A good b m once in three years 
w r ould benefit the land, and thus benefit me more, perhaps, than the straw' would. 

in the svstern I have attempted to outline 1 believe there is a possibility of an all-round farm, 
wherein all the minor parts or auxiliaries attached to wheat-growing could be carried on with a 
greater amount of certainty, both as regards the practicability and cash returns, than under the 
system of adapting the cropping to the conditions prevailing at the time. If dairying were 
adopted it would be an incentive to procure and keep only good cows, as they w'ould have to 
be fed, and a farmer feeding his cows on valuable fodder would soon realise that to feed poor 
ones would not pay. System in cropping would tend to system in all other things. One 
would be, to some extent at any rate, the outcomo of the other. There is the possibility of 
variation consequent upon the changing conditions and other considerations, late or dry 
seasons, wasteland, &c., but as a system I believe it could be worked with advantage. Of 
course a larger area would require more strength and machinery, a small area less. Seven 
horses would work a farm of the size indicated, and sometimes one to spare, all the year 
through. Stable-fed horses can do moro work, both as regards strength and time, than horses 
turned out to care for themselvos, and certainly will last longer, and I think I can say without 
as great a risk of loss. There will be time, labor, and cash saved, to say nothing of temper, 
by systematic operation, whatever that system may he. 


Orroroo, October 21. 

Present—Messrs. E. Copley (Chairman), S. Roberts W. S. Lillecrapp, R. 
Coulter, jun., G. Matthews, W. H. Roberts, R. Coulter, sen., and T. H. P. 
Tapscott (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Farming. —Paper read by Mr. Coulter, jun., at previous meeting on 
i4 Systematic Farming ” was well discussed. All members advocated working 
on a system, whether it be farming, dairying, grazing, or other occupation. 
They approve of sowing only fallow land; the land being very dirty, a crop 
cannot be relied on except on fallow. Sowing should not be later than April. 
Early sowing as a rule has proved better than late sowing. To make a profit 
the farmer must go in more for grazing with wheat-growing than has been the 
practice in the past. 
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Norton’s Summit, October 1. 

Present—Messrs. J. Jennings (Chairman), J. J. Bishop, A. Smith, J. Hank, 
and W. H. Osborne (Hon. Sec.). 

Cube-Leaf on Peach Tbees. —The Chairman read a paper on this 
subject, in which he questioned whether it is a disease, and advanced the 
opinion that it is caused by sudden changes of temperature after the trees have 
put forth young leaves. He had noticed curl-leaf to appear this season 
immediately after cold S. and S.E. winds on 18th, 24th, 29th, and 30th 
September. The trees mostly exposed to those winds were the worst affected, 
ana if further seasons bore out his ideas he should consider his theory reliable. 
Elberta was the most seriously affected. Two trees on plum stocks were scarcely 
affected either with aphis or curl-leaf. [With the aid of powerful microscopes, 
scientific and practical fruitgrowers, distinctly appointed to inquire into the’cause 
of curl-leaf in peach, plum, and other fruit trees, have discovered a parasitic 
fungus in every case where the disease has occurred in the form known in this 
colony. The fungus has been named Exoascus deformans, and it has been 
drawn and illustrated time after time ; there is no doubt whatever upon this 
matter, but it is true that favorable climatic and other conditions will aid 
in the spread of the curl-leaf disease.— Gen. Sec.] Mr. Jennings next gave 
particulars of observations of peach trees last season, as follows :— 

Thirty-first row.—Muir, no curl, no aphis; Nicholl’s Orange Cling, robust, no curl, 
almost free of aphis; Early Crawford, no curl, very little aphis; Conklin* and Globe, no 
curl, aphis not bad ; others unknown, free of curl. Twenty-ninth row.—Wheatland, little 
curl no aphis. Thirtieth row.—Elberta, little aphis, plenty of curl; Merri-merri, no curl, 
very little aphis. All banded with mastic to prevent insects crawling up stems. 

Alexander and Amsden’s June on plum stock, free of aphis ; High’s Early Canada, not on 
plum stock, planted between the two former, was not free of curl-leaf, and was very bad with 
aphis. Think plum stock dwarfs too much. Believe curl-leaf doos little harm, as it drops 
on as soon as settled warm weather sets in. The trees should then he gone over, and tne 
growth regulated. 

Mr. Jennings then quoted a part only of some remarks made by Mr. George 
Quinn in the Journal of Agriculture and Industry , as follows :— 

1 have seen peaches with the foliage literally blue, and yet the curl-leaf did not appear 
checked, and ran its course of blistering growth until the leaves fell from the trees. 

A few lines previously, in the some article, Mr. Quinn wrote :— 

I have no hesitation in assorting that the establishment of this practice alone in orchard 
work is in itself ample justification for the existence of the Agricultural Bureau. I am 
perfectly aware that many practical orchardists are not yet fully convinced of its value . . . 

But as it has been proved absolutely by scientists that the solutions of Bordeaux mixture, as 
used for spraying, will destroy the germinating power of the spores of the above-named fungi 
[Amongst them being Exoascus deformans or “ curl -leaf.”—G bn 8bc.] when they have 
been enveloped in it, 1 do not think it is necessary to enter into a controversy on this point. 

And a very few lines later on, just following the portion quoted by Mr. 
Jennings, Mr. Quinn mentioned the principal causes of failure to secure satis¬ 
factory results from application of Bordeaux mixture, and the failure quoted 
from Mr. Quinn’s article on Bordeaux mixture by Mr. Jennings was simply the 
result of applying the dressing too late in the season. Lower down in the same 
article Mr. Quinn says, “ I have made careful inquiries from those who have 
tested the mixture thoroughly and practised its use the greatest length of time 
in our colony, and they all agree that a strong dressing, when the buds are 
opening , is the most efficaceous.” This matter has been referred to Mr. Quinn, 
who says, “I know of no fungus disease attacking fruit trees that is more 
readily controlled by the use of strong Bordeaux mixture, at the right time, than 
curl-leaf of the peach and nectarine (Exoascus deformans).” 

Mr. Jennings next quoted Mr. Geo. Neiison, F.L.S., who stated at the New 
Zealand conference of fruitgrowers in 1897, that after thirty years’ experience 
in spraying for peach curl he had found it useless. Mr. Thos. Moore, F.L.8. 
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curator of Chelsea Botanic Garden, in his work on peach-curl, stated that 
blistered leaves are occasioned by cold. There is no cure. The preventive is, 
of course, warm covering. The leaves that are most affected should be taken 
off at once, as well as those partially affected, so as fresh healthy foliage shall 
be produced when warm weather sets in. He considered the soil both of 
England and America to be uncongenial to the peach root. The French prefer 
the hard shell sweet almond for stocks, but in England the plum stock is 
mostly used. Downing wrote, “ Although peach-curl does not appear to 
materially injure the tree or crop, it greatly disfigures it for a time.” Re 
aphides, Mr. Jennings said the winged form appeared far more numerously at 
the start than is usual. There was a parasite which apparently deposits eggs 
in the body of the aphis, for some were found eaten out. 

Bananas. —Members of this Branch consider that fumigation of bananas 
will be no protection whatever against introduction of fruit fly. 

Inspectors of Fruit. —Members of this Branch consider it would be 
unadvisable to detail the chief inspector on lecturing work in distant parts, and 
relegate his duties in the old fruit-growing districts to new men who have not 
acquired experience in detecting diseases of plants and fruits. 

Fighting Pests with Nature’s Weapons. —It having been stated that 
New South Wales has received from the United States of America, and also 
from Cape Colony, a large number of varieties of lad) birds, &.C., which feed 
upon and keep in check several species of aphides, coccids, and other insects, 
it is felt by this Branch to be desirable that some efforts should be made to 
secure the introduction of similar beneficial insects to this colony. 


Mount Bryan East, September 24. 

Present—Messrs. W. Brice (Chairman), E. T. Prior, J. Honan, R. Webber, 
H. Wilkins, T. Wilks, T. Best, W. H Quinn (Hon. Sec ), and one visitor. 

Manuring.—M r. Wilkins read paper by Mr. Correll on this subject as 
read at Tenth Annual Congress, and some discussion ensued. The Chairman 
tabled wheat plants from same paddock, some from seed drilled in, and others 
from broadcasted seed. The former was decidedly in advance of the latter. 

Butter Record. —Mr. Wilks wished to know' the record yield of butter 
from one cow in one week. 


Mannum, October 28. 

Present—Messrs. O. A. P. Faehrmann (Vice chairman), J. Walker, A. 
Schulze, B. Baseby, R. L. Herbert, J. E. Schulze S. Hauesler, C. Hauesler, 
Dr. Minchin, 0 Lenger, Hy. Brown (Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 

The Best Means of Harvesting. —Mr. Faehrmann read a paper upon 
this subject. The following is the substance :— 

These remarks refer chiefly to the Murray Flats. He believed the old stripper would 
always be used on South Australian farms to some extent, and much of our land could not 
profitably be worked without it. It is very easy to manage, is durable, aad costs little to 
maintain in good repair. It can be worked on stony ground and where roots prevail, and will 
gather in a harvest when other means would fail, or where it would be too thin and poor to 

r ther by any other means. But it has the drawback that it gathers only a small part—though 
is, perhaps*, the most valuable portion —of the crop, leaving the straw on the field. It should 
be the aim of the farmer to gather in the whole of his crop. He said 44 perhaps ” advisedly, 
because they would remember that the wheat in 1894 realised Is. 6i. per bushel, and less for 
bleached grain. If farmers could have foreseen the drought that was to follow they would 
have realised that the straw was far more valuable than the grain. Many of them are poor 
to-dav because they failed to gather in their straw, and lost their live stock through starva¬ 
tion; but if this has shown them the error of their ways the lesson may, after all, be a profitable 
one, because it will teach them to provide during years of plenty for the years of s arcity that 
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are sure to follow. There appears but one way to do this, and that is that every farmer 
should have a string-binding reaper. It is not a question of binder versus stripper, because 
both machines should be kept and both used. The binder should be put into tne crop first, 
and later on the stripper can bo worked with advantage. Perhaps 100 acres could be cut with 
the binder before the stripper could be put to work ; the grain would be of good quality, and 
so much of the crop is secured against loss by fire or otherwise. Both machines will cut about 
an equal acreage per day. The sheaved crop can be stooked, or stacked if preferred, until the 
rest is harvested, and then thrashed or headed He did not believe it would pay to thrash 
much with the header, as it is wasteful, and if stacked in bulk it would attract mice, which 
would spoil it. The best plan would be to thoroughly thrash the crop with a machine, as they 
used to do thirty to forty years ago, when the reaphook and sickle were in vogue, and when 
the thrashing machine went from one farm to another If we could get a less costly but 
equally effective machine now it would ho a distinct advantage—one to thrash, clean, and bag 
the grain aud elevate the straw. Such a machine might be out of the reach of an ordinary 
farmer, hut a few could combine to socure one, and every one could then provide a good stack 
of straw, which in this loc ality is of higher nutritive value than it is in the hilly districts ; 
besides, it is more brittle, and breaks up more in thrashing, causing greater labor in hand¬ 
shaking to separate the grain. Therefore a machine would be better for thrashing in this 
neighborhood. 


Hahndorf, October 16. 

Present—Messrs. A. von Doussa (Chairman), C. Jaensch, F. H. Sonnemann, 
Ii. Spochr, H. Kerr, A. L. Paech, C. Bom, G. Sandow, T. Grivell, and D. J. 
Byard (Hon. Sec.). 

Bustnfss.— Several members promised to attend Conference of Hills Branches 
at Mylor on October 25. The Hon. Secretary distributed seeds for trial, and 
impressed on members the necessity for keeping a record and reporting results 
to the Branch. Mr. Grivell reported as follows on last season’s trials:— 
Kleckley Sweet Watermelon —A large variety; green skin; nice red flesh; 
does better on the plains; fruits up to 29ibs. weight. Hungarian Honey 
Melon—A good crupper; fruits small but very sweet. White Gem Water - 
melon —Fairly good. 


Amyton, October 20. 

Present—Messrs. Joseph Gum (Chairman), A. Gray, H. Turner, J. Burley, 
James Gray, John Kelly, W. Mills, S. Thomas (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Papers. —At previous meeting Mr. Joseph Gum read a paper on “ Mixed 
Farming,” which was well discussed. Mr. A. Gray initiated a discussion on 
“ How to Provide for Dry Seasons,” in which most of the members took part. 

Dairying. —Some discussion took place on dairying, and arrangements 
were made for care of the Jersey bull promised on loan by the Department of 
Agriculture. 


Branch Show at Bowhill. 

The combined show of the River Murray Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau, comprising Bowhill, Swan Reach, Forster, Pyap, Lyrup, and Albert, 
was held on September 29, at Bowhill. There was an attendance of between 
600 and 700 people. A fair number of entries were received for each class, 
and most of the exhibits were good. No money prizes were given, certificates 
of merit only being awarded. Trials of machinery were made where facility 
offered, and awards made according to their practical utility. The committee 
were congratulated on all sides on the success of their first show which 
promises to be better still next year, s 
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THE VINEYARD. 

NOTES AND HINTS FOR NOVEMBER. 

By Arthur J. Perkins, Government Viticulturist. 

Written for the 44 Journal of Agriculture and Industry 
[Received too late for insertion in usual position. —Ed.] 

The Soil . —The rain which visited us during the end of last month renders it 
necessary to run the scarifiers over the vineyard again, so as to break up the 
surface crust and loosen the soil. Wherever cuttings have been planted out 
instead of rooted vines it is advisable to go round them and carefully loosen 
the adhering soil, so as to enable them to expand and grow freely. 

Grafts. —Grafts should be visited and carefully disbudded wherever neces¬ 
sary ; roots growing from the scions should at the same time be removed. 

Sulphuring .—The vines are blossoming rather early in the season this year, 
and it becomes imperative to proceed rapidly with the sulphuring to prevent 
the development of otdium on the flower bunches. Sulphur in no way inter¬ 
feres with the setting of the fruit; in fact, if anything, it renders it more 
certain and regular. 

Night Caterpillars .—Those whose young vines have been attacked by these 
pests are advised to have recourse to the bran and Paris green remedy. About 
a tablespoonful of the following mixture placed round the vines will be sufficient 
to kill them: Bran, SOlbs. ; Paris green, lib.; treacle, Albs.; water, lgall. to 
2galls. 

Pinching Back —Pinch back the growing tip of varieties that do not set 
their fruit well. Do not top. 
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INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 
(C. C. Cobnish, Secbetaby). 

Working of the Factory Act. 

By Agnes Milne, Inspector. 

As the Journal of Industry is now successfully launched, it may be 
interesting to have a few notes on the working of the Factory Act from a 
woman's standpoint. 

Workers will well remember some few years ago when factory legislation 
was in the air how terrible some of our citizens thought it would be that 
employers of labor should submit to the yoke of a law as regarded to the regu¬ 
lation of business and how they might conduct their establishments. But when 
there was such an agitation about low prices and sweating that existed in this 
clean and very good city of Adelaide those who sympathised with the workers 
were filled with indignation, and said, we must have the factories regulated by 
la w, as in other places. Others deemed that a better state of things could be 
brought about by interference by the Legislature. But what are the facts ? 

Before the Factory Act of 1894 came into operation several young girls were 
working in a galvanized iron shed, about 12ft. x 10ft., with boards placed across 
the rafters to keep the heat of the sun from their heads. They worked in that 
place ail the summer. 

What is found to-day through the enforcement of the provisions of the Factory 
Act? These same woikers now occupy a large and comfortable workroom, 
with plenty of light and ventilation, also good lavatory and sanitary accommo¬ 
dation—things that were never dreamed of as necessary by many employers for 
the healih and comfort of their employes under the old system. How truly is 
evil oftentimes w r rought from want of thought more than want of heart. 

Again, in the case of females or young persons, any employer might with 
impunity work their employes all hours of the day or night, and with very small 
or no remuneration whatever. Now the law is that no woman or young person 
shall be employed in a workroom or factory for more than forty-eight hours per 
week : but on notice to an inspector may be employed for not more than sixty 
hours in any one week. Provided that the aggregate number of hours do uot 
exceed one hundred hours in the year. This alone is a great boon to the female 
portion of the community. 

From a mother’s standpoint I maintain that the crowding of our young women 
into the vitiated atmosphere of factory and workroom so young is not only 
detrimental to their moral and spiritual well-being, but also from a physical 
point of view. History tells us that the Emperor of the French asked the 
question, what is it the world needs to day ? And the answer came back to 
him, “ mothers.” And, again, if it is true that the hand that rocks the cradle 
moves the world, then let there be by all means healthy mothers, and where 
are these to come from but from pure* and healthy girls ? 

Ail honor is due to those legislators who so strenuously pushed forward 
and secured the passing into law of our Factory Act, and the one, but by no 
means the least, is the forbidding of long hours of work for our young women. 
The Act might well be amended so as to prevent any girl entering upon any 
any trade or business until she has reached the age of 16 years, and has passed 
the compulsory standard required by the education laws. 

An investigator of woman's work knows full well that what most handicaps 
women is their general deficiency in industrial capacity and technical skill. 
Where the average woman fails is in being too much of an amateur at her 
vrork and too little of a professional 
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This to a large extent would do away with illegitimate competitors. The 
real enemies of the working woman are not the men, who always insist on 
higher wages, but it is the amateur of her own sex. So long as there are women 
(married or unmarried) eager and able to take work to their homes, and 
do it in the intervals of another business, domestic service, or home duties, the 
true workers will never disentangle themselves from the vicious circle in which 
low wages tend to bad work, and bad work compels low wages. 

In a future article the question of women’s work and the evils of sweating 
will be discussed. 


An Imperial Legal Case Affecting Labor. 

Referring to an article in the last number of this Journal , re unfenced, 
dangerous machinery, the following case reported in the Law Times of July 2, 
1898, will be interesting to both employers and employes. 

Groves v. Lord Wimborne . 

Court of Appeal.—Before Smith, Rigby, and Williams, L.J’s., June 28. 
Counsel—Thomas, Q.C., for plaintiff; Williams, G.C., for defendant. 

Factory—Statutory duty to fence machinery. Breach—Penalty, fine. 

Right of action for damages.—“The Factory and Workshop Act, 1878” 
(41 and 42 Vic., c. 16), s.s. 5, 81. 82, 86. ‘ Factory and Workshop Act, 1891 

(54 and 55 Yic., c 75). 

By the Factory and Workshops Acts, 1878 to 1891, all dangerous parts of 
machinery in a factory must be securely fenced, and all fencing shall be con¬ 
stantly maintained in an efficient state, while the parts required to be fenced 
are in motion. If any person is killed or suffers any bodily injury in conse¬ 
quence of the occupier of a factory having neglected this duty, the occupier of 
the factory shall be liable to a fine, which may be recovered in a court of 
summary jurisdiction, not exceeding £100, the whole or any part of which may 
he applied for the benefit of the injured person, his family, or otherwise, as the 
Secretary of State determines. 

Where the offence for which the occupier of a factory is liable under the 
Acts to a fine has in fact been committed by some agent, workman, or other 
person, such agent, workman, or other person shall be liable to the same fine 
as if he were the occupier; and the occupier has power to exempt himself from 
fine on conviction of the actual offender. 

The plaintiff (Groves) in the present action was employed at the Dowlais 
Ironworks, near Cardiff, which is a factory within the meaning of the Factory 
and Workshops Acts, 1878 to 1891. On the 21st July, 1896, the plaintiff was 
engaged at work at a steam winch, over the wheels of which there was not on 
that day any efficient fencing. Whilst at work his hand was caught between the 
cogs of two of the wheels and he was severely injured. 

He thereupon commenced the present action to recover damages, alleging as 
a ground of action the breach by the defendant of his statutory duty to main¬ 
tain the fencing of the machinery in an efficient state. Defendant contended 
that no action would lie for the breach of this duty, for which the Act creating 
the duty had provided a special remedy to be recovered in a court of summary 
jurisdiction. 

At the trial before Judge Grantham, with a jury, the learned judge held 
that no action lay, and he thereupon gave judgment for the defendant, but at 
the same time he took the verdict of the jury, who assessed the damages 
suffered by the plaintiff at £ 150. 

The plaintiff appealed. 

Heidf that looking at the whole object and scope of the Factory and Work¬ 
shops Acts, 1878 to 1891, the intention of the legislature in providing for the 
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infliction of a fine for a breach of duties created by the Act was not to deprive 
a workman of the right which primd facie he would have to sue for damages 
for personal injuries caused by a breach of such duties. The action was 
rightly brought, and judgment must be entered for the plaintiff for £150. 

Appeal allowed. 


Labor Bureau. 


The Government Labor Bureau central office is now established in one of 
the rooms belonging to the department of the Superintendent of Public Build¬ 
ings, the newly appointed bureau clerk, Mr. Richardson, being transferred 
from the Public Works ministerial office on the 1st of October. 

Up to the 17th instant 565 men were registered. 

An agency was established on the 14th at Gulnare under Mr. Lawson, of the 
Engineer-in-Chiefs Department, to register and engage men camped there 
waiting for the Bundaleer waterworks to be started 

In the Police Gazette of the 19th instant, under instructions from the 
Government, all police officers in charge of country stations were appointed 
agents for registering names of unemployed, so ns to avoid compelling men to 
travel long distances to register. 

The Bureau on the 17th instant dispatched thirty men to the Bundaleer 
waterworks; all these men were specially selected as the most suitable of 
those presenting themselves in reply to the notice that men were required. 
Out of the thirty men selected, three backed out on various excuses before the 
17th, and one who had signed and agreed to go did not appear at the railway 
station. The Gulnare agency selected twenty men foi the same waterworks. 

Twenty men were selected on the 17th instant for Nectar Brook ; but out of 
the twenty, five have not turned up at time of writing. 

The greater number of the men registering at the ( entral Bureau can never 
expect to be employed where a fair da\ ’s work with pick and shovel is expected 
and exacted ; even granted their willingness, a large proportion of them are 
physically incapable of doing a fair day’s laboring work. 

In answer to a private application from the South, two men were selected 
and sent down for wattle stripping. 

Attached will be found a list showing classification of registered men. 

Total Number registered up to and including Monday, 17 th xnstat t. 


Carpenters. 23 

Painters. 6 

Masons .. 2 

Plasterer. 1 

Bootmakers . C 

Bakers . 4 

Fitters and turners . 2 

Confectioner. 1 

Blacksmiths . 17 

Bookbinders . 3 

Enginedrivers . 4 

Brassmoulder. - 1 

Boilermakers. 6 

Saddler and harness makers .... 3 

Butchers. 2 

Cooks. 2 

Brickmaker . 1 

Gardeners . 2 

Maltster. 1 


Tailor. 1 

Clerks. 3 

Storekeeper .. 1 

Electroplater. 1 

Grocers . 4 

Coach painter. I 

French polisher. 1 

Soapmaker. 1 

Compositor. 1 

Plumber and ironworker. 1 

Accountant .. 1 

lronmoulders...;. 3 

Lithographer. 1 

Coachtrimmer .. 1 

Sanitary work . I 

Laborers.. 454 

Sawyer. I 

Printers. 2 

Grand total. o65 


Dispatched to Bundaleer . 30 

Neotar Brook .. 20 

Bark-stripping. 2 


C. E. Owen Smtth, Superintendent of Public Buildings. 
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The Bicycle Trade. 

By Inspector Bannigan. 

Few industries can lay claim to the phenomenal growth that has attended 
the bicycle trade during the last few years, not only in South Australia, but 
throughout the civilised world. 

The great popularity of this means of locomotion has brought into existence 
dozens of bicycle shops, where the machines are manufactured from parts im¬ 
ported from England and America. Like clocks and watches, bicycles are also 
liable to go out of order, and an opportunity is thus afforded to the blacksmith, 
and in fact Jacks-of-al)-trades, to set up as bicycle repairers, and in time figure 
as full-blown manufacturers. It in consequence often happens that a very 
indifferent blacksmith undertakes the more delicate work of the bicycle trade 
with the utmost complacency, and through want of skill injures a good article 
under pretence of effecting repairs. 

Machines equal to, if not supererior to any imported, are manufactured in 
South Australia, but there is a tendency to encourage cheap production, and 
this leads to shoddy. Men with no mechanical knowledge set up in the trade, 
get their braizing done by a jobber at a miserably low price, and turn the 
machines out as their own make. Cheap work generally means that double the 
amount must be got through in order to live, and this does not tend to ensure 
careful workmanship in an article where safety to life is of the first importance. 

Hoys, too, are to a great extent employed as a further m r >ans of cheapening 
the labor, and this also in time tells its tale in the direction of inferior produc* 
tion. 

The importation of machines during the last few years has been enormous, 
and a gradual cheapening of the best makes has been the inevitable result. 
There is no doubt that the prices charged here, as compared with those in 
England and America, leave a big margin of profit for the importer or local 
manufacturer, but the keenness of competition limits the number that each 
dealer can dispose of, and in consequence large profits are necessary to keep the 
interest paid on money expended in dead stock. 

When the price has settled down to a fair level, and the great number of 
unskilled hands now in the trade have turned their attention to something they 
understand a little more about, the business will become an important and 
profitable one, not only for the manufacturers alone, but for the colony at large. 

Locally-manufactured tyres are steadily advancing in favor, and this too will 
in time open up a new field of industry, and the demand for shoe leather may 
become lessened in proportion to population. The increase in the sale of 
bicycle tyres will to a certain extent tend to maintain a sort of trade 
equilibrium. 


The Tanneries of West Torrens. 

In Hindmarsh and Thebarton there are fifteen tanneries, the largest being 
of the well-known brand J. 11. k S. over A. 

There are about 8,000 hides of different weights—say OOlbs. to 40lbs. salted 
weight—and 10,000 skins of various sorts tanned and dressed in these factories 
per month, the skins comprising calf, kangaroo, wallaby of all classes, and 
basils, or sheepskihs. 

The hides are limited in supply in South Australia, and large quantities are 
imported from the eastern colonies, Western Australia, and New Zealand. 
The skins manufactured are the production of this province. 

Trade is at present only fairly good, but in the event of an abundant harvest 
business will increase in all lines of this trade. The Australian Trading Worlds 
published in London in September, reports that the demand for leather was 
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rather better, without any alteration in prices; and the Biitish Australasian 
just to hand states that Australian and New Zealand basils have been in more 
request, and prices dearer. 

Wattle bark (the broad-leaved species, Acacia pyenatha) is the principal 
tanning agent, and in conjunction with it Yalonia nuts from Smyrna (so much 
appreciated by the English farmers), myrabolams from India, and sumach 
from Sicily, is the material used for the finer qualities of goods. 

The Australian leather exported to England is meeting with a ready sale, 
and, in order to counteract a prejudice existing in London against Australian 
leather and the use of mimosa bark, the Government are sending samples of 
South Australian manufactured leather to England to show to what a state of 
perfection our leathers have been brought by colonial intelligence and 
industry. 

Three hundred men and boys find profitable employment in the above 
factories, which are principally working full time on union rules. 


Port Pirie: The Broken Hill Proprietary Company, 

Limited. 

The great re-art angement entailed by the transfer of all the smelting opera¬ 
tions from Broken Hill, New South Wales, to Port Pirie, has been successfully 
carried out, and the furnace plant has been erected on the company’s property, 
consisting of smelters, roasting plant, and refinery, which adjoins the wharves 
at the seaport. 

There are 11 smelters (8 of 120 tons, 3 of 80 tons), 4 “Ropp” roasting 
furnaces, 9 softening furnaces, 10 zincing kettles, 5 refining furnaces, 5 market 
kettles, 4 liquidation furnaces, 1 four-bottle gas retort, 4 four-bottle direct 
firing retort furnaces, 8 cupel furnaces, 1 retort dross furnace, 1 antimony 
dross furnace, 1 antimony blast furnace, 4 silver resmelting furnaces. 

The minerals operated upon are lead-silver, oxidised ores, and sulphide con¬ 
centrates from the mine at Broken Hill. The fiux used in smelting operations 
is limestone and ironstone, procured in the province. Owing to the long- 
continued drought and the increased price charged by the Government for 
Beetaloo water, a seawater condensing plant, capable of supplying the require¬ 
ments of the company, has been authorised by the directors. This important 
adjunct will enable the work to proceed independent of the reservoir supply. 

About 1,000 men are employed in the smelting and refining works, working 
continuously in three shifts per day. 

The demand for silver has been steady, whilst the lead market for the East 
has improved. 

Port Pirie is making such headway that it will soon become the hub of the 
northern areas, and unquestionably the Metropolis of the North. 


The South Australian Portland Cement Works. 

Brighton has once more come into prominence, but this time with an industry 
that will last for all time. This is the place where, some years ago, it was 
proposed to construct the outer harbor. Everything on thtfe spot ready to be 
utilised, and from the cavities in the heights from which the stone was to have 
been excavated batteries could have been constructed to defend the harbor 
from hostile attack. 

But the local industry which now demands attention is the manufacture of 
The South Australian Portland Cement Company have now firmly 
established their works at Brighton. 
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The output of the factory averages about 100 tons per week. The cement 
is sent out chiefly in bags, in accordance with the English practice, but where 
it is desired it is packed in iron drums similar in construction to those used in 
Germany for export. For making these drums English sheet iron is used, 
which is cut to the required size and curved and riveted on the works. 

The cartage of the cement and the coal, &c., to the works is done by local 
contractors, the teams used varying from one to ten teams per day. 

Fifty to sixty men are regularly employed, and the factory is worked on the 
eight hours system. 

The carting, supply of stone, and the kiln work is, as far as possible, carried 
out on the contract system. 

The enterprise is a “ local industry ” in every sense, the only material 
imported from Europe being the sheet-iron for the packages: all the rest comes 
out of the earth. 


Mintaro Flagstone Trade. 

Referring to the article in last Journal on the marble and slate works further 
particulars of the Mintaro quarry works have been obtained. The average 
output of Mintaro flagstone for the past year was 80 tons per month. It is 
principally exported to the colonies of Victoria, New South Wales, and West 
Australia. Fifteen to twenty-five men find employment. The railway profits 
by the carriage of the material to Port Adelaide. The flagging now being put 
down in King William street, Adelaide, is obtained from Mintaro quarries. 


Work by Our Aborigines. 

After taking away the country from the original possessors of the soil, 
destroying their hunting grounds, exterminating their game as vermin, and, as 
a result of our higher civilisation, changing the color of numerous additions to 
the black family circle, surely there should be no jealousy amongst “ white 
men ” when at shearing time the natives are employed at a few stations to 
shear the sheep and to wash their fleeces. 

At Hill River Station thirty-six men and four boys from the mission station, 
Point McLeay, in charge of an overseer, are again employed shearing, baling, 
and preparing the wool for transmission by railway. These men pay their own 
railway fares and work on union rules. The natives at Point McLeay are also 
washing 130 bales of locks sent from Poltalloek Station on the lakes. They 
have also shorn the flock of the mission station, which this season only yielded 
thirteen bales. Last year they earned £145 for washing wool. They also 
earn money by wattle-stripping. 

Lately two of the natives built eight boats for the Government, to be used 
for river work, for which they were paid £48. Bootmaking is also carried on, 
seven men being constantly employed in the workshops. Three of these men, 
skilled hands, could hold their own in any factory in Adelaide. 

From twenty to thirty men now hold land under homestead and other con* 
ditions, and the natives, both men and women, are registered and entitled to 
exercise the franchise in electing members of Parliament. 

At Wellington Lodge, Lake Alexandrina, the blacks are assisting with the 
shearing, women and boys taking the wool from the shearers, and even when 
toothless, so that they cannot shear, one very old woman, lubra Louise Kar- 
pannie, is still able to do a day’s work at woolsorting. 

At the Point Pearce mission station a considerable amount of work is being 
done, and the men have been sheepshearing on Wauraltee Island, There are 
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4,600 sheep at this station. The natives aTe very fond of vocal and instru¬ 
mental music, and a Point McLeay man (a Poonindite) plays the harmonium 
in the mission chapel. 

It is to be regretted that the Poonindie institution at Port Lincoln was 
broken up, as the blacks are never happy when removed from the locality of 
their birth, however inhospitable and barren the place may be, and in a Very 
few years the whole community would have been exterminated. 

Three well-dressed and good-looking native women, originally Poonindie 
girls, but now located at Point McLeay, who had come to the city for the 
purpose of consulting a dentist, were on Tuesday doing the block in King 
William street, escorted by a young Australian beau. 

Now, will some kind and benevolent dentist open his heart and provide our 
aforesaid aged and hard-working sister, Louise Karpannie, with a set of ivory 
grinders ? 

As the natives have proved themselves to be so intelligent in industrial 
matters it would be a graceful act on the part of the Agricultural College if 
two free scholarships (biennial), one for each mission, could be established at 
Roseworthy, to be held by the most competent native who had passed the 
compulsory standard of the State schools, as a reward for industry and good 
behavior on the station, and to fit the holders of the scholarships for the work 
of a higher and intense cultivation of the soil, and with a view of making the 
mission stations entirely self-supporting. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

The weather during November has been decidedly wintry. Fresh, cold 
winds, with frequent showers of rain and occasional hailstorms, have been the 
main characteristics. While the rain has considerably benefited the late crops, 
the wind has done considerable damage to the ripe wheat, and has greatly re¬ 
tarded hay-making operations. The hailstorms, which have been exceptionally 
severe, have done very considerable damage to the fruit crop, which is generally 
light. 


The weather during the month has been very unsuitable for haymaking, and 
although by means of the binder the crop can be cut and stooked in weather 
quite unsuitable for the use of the mower, it is no use attempting to stack the 
hay while the sheaves are damp This some farmers have done in order to 
finish operations before commencing to reap, but they will probably find that 
owing to the moisture in the stack fermentation is set up, and the hay becomes 
burnt, seriously impairing its quality. Many farmers leave their hay too long 
in the fields, much of the nutritive qualities being lost, but it is equally 
injurious to cart and stack before it is sufficiently dry. 


Those who are wise will benefit from seasons of adversity. Time after time 
duriug the past sixty-three years of settlement in this colony there have been 
periods of drought, and our domesticated animals have died bj thousands from 
starvation and thirst. The numbei of wise men who make provision during 
times of plenty against periods uf scarcity has slowly increased, and there is 
now reason for hope that the lesson inculcated by the latest fought will con¬ 
vince the great majority of settlers that such provision is absolutely essential 
to their existence on the land. Conservation of water by co-operative effort is 
an item that must be considered at an early date and storage of fodder—even 
if it be only straw—by individuals mushl^ Undertaken at once. 


In order to make the reports the Agricultural Bureau meetings of more 
value to our readers, a list of the%ieeauBis printed on inside of the cover at the 
end of this issue, showing locatioififtd annual rainfall of each. 

A 
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Miss Eleanor A Ormerod, F.E.S., is probably the greatest authority, and 
certainly the most diligent woiker, in Great Britain upon the subject of farm 
and orchard pests. Her latest production has been a volume of 286 pages 
entitled “Handbook of On hard and Bush Fruit Insects,” a copy of which 
that lady ha** kindly forwarded to the General Secretary of the Agricultural 
Bureau, where it can be read by anyone interested. The work deals both 
scientifically and popularly with a great number of insects injurious and bene¬ 
ficial to the lioiticulturist, including several which nre, unfortunately, only too 
well known to Australian fruitgrowers, and the authoress gives the best known 
methods of treatment in most cases. 


Diy earth is a good disinfectant and deodoriser, as well as an excellent’ 
absorbent of liquid refuse. Sand is not nearly so good for this purpose. By 
using dry soil in pigsties a splendid fei tiliser will be secured tor use in the 
vegetable garden. Thiee or four shovelfuls scattered each day in the sty will 
be sufficient, but the manure should be removed once a week. Pulverised or 
calcined gypsum is very cheap, about 25s. per ton on wharf, and a very small 
quantity sprinkled on pntiefying blood, or any other evil-smelling substance, 
will at once prevent oi stop the nuisance, and will “ fix” the escaping ammonia, 
so that the manure will be enhanced in value. 


How does it happen that of two men owning equal portions of land side by 
side, equal in everv respect, equal in regard to capital and energy, one man 
will always be “lucky ” and prosperous, whilst the other ne’ver seems to “^get 
along” Y Very' often it may be attributed to apathetic neglect of the robbers 
and waster® about the farm. The cow which eats an allowance for two and 
yields half the piofit of one good cow, the old hens, the unthrifty breed of pigs, 
the slow hoise, the weedy wheat fields, the neglected fences, and generally the 
“ little leaks ” all over the farm work will often ruin a man. The “ other 
fellow” prevents losses in these directions, and proves that it will pay to attend 
to trifles. 


Snails and slugs hide during daylight and dry weather beneath any shelter 
they can find. Taking advantage of this propensity, gardeners are in the habit 
of placing boards and other substances elevated just sufficiently above the 
surface of the soil to allow of the pests crawling beneath. These harbors are 
examined every morning, and at first very considerable numbers are found, but 
when they are regularly removed the snails and slugs rapidly decrease, until at 
last it appears to be scarcely worth the trouble to gather them. 


t&iriHppan Of the Agricultural BftIMu expects to receive, per Bremen , 
pfeout tfce first week of December, 70lbs, Oflthe newest and reputed best seven 
of potatoes raised in Germany, and^sires members of the Bureau in 
Stable localities to offer to take charge #fome of them. Address : Mr. F, 
Street, Norwood. 
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POULTRY NOTES. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry .” 

By D. F. Latjbie. 

General .—Although in places the recent changes of weather have caused 
many deaths among unfledged young stock, still the season generally has been 
a good one so far. At Waikerie Village Association Mr. Edwards has two 
incubators of my particular pattern, and has had excellent luck with high-class 
breeding stock. Mr. W. H. Martin, whose record pullet I alluded to in last 
month’s Journal , has some excellent Orpingtons and Langshans, also Plymouth 
Bocks, Indian Game, and Wyandottes. What particularly pleases me is the 
evident care and up-to-date methods employed bv him. Most of the pens and 
houses are made of slate. Cleanliness is everywhere evident. He has a first- 
class bonecutter and a handy little mill for grinding different sorts of grain; 
these are similar to what I saw in Sydney. There seems to be a general and 
strong steady movement in the right direction. Our producers generally are 
buying improved stock I commend the appeal on behalf of the Blind School’s 
farm at the Black Swamp to the generous consideration of all farmers and 
breeders; personally I will do what I can. Were a fattening establishment 
started, I believe the plucking and general dressing of poultry would be a very 
suitable and profitable occupation for many of our afflicted brethren. 

Disease .—Unless precautions are taken, as the hot weather approaches, we 
shall hear of losses through disease. Now, with ordinary care, no disease 
should exist. In dealing with strange poultry always submit them to at least 
a week’s quarantine, after careful examination for outward signs of disease or 
vermin. On the expiration of that term, if they do not look bright and well, 
they must be detained for a further term. Incessant warfare must be waged 
against vermin of all sorts; use hot lime wash, kerosene, sheepdips or phenyie, 
carbolic acid, Whatley's or Quibell’s disinfectants. Poultry roosting in 
ill-ventilated houses, or confined on ground saturated with their own excre¬ 
ment, will not thrive. Remove the top soil to the depth of 3in. of all small 
yards and breeding pens, dig over with a fork, or hand-plough it, and apply a 
dressing of slaked lime. Do not let birds roost in draughty situations. Keep 
the water cool and well shaded, and feed on sound wholesome food. During 
the hot weather, once a week, mix a packet of Epsom salts in water, and mix 
with the soft food for twelve or fifteen fowls. Use no spices or patent foods. 
As soon as the young stock is well grown, fatten well and send to market. Aim 
at establishing,a good name for eggs and poultry ; it pays. 

The Indian Runner Duck. 

On one or two occasions I have alluded to this coming variety. I alluded to 
the marvellous laying powers reported as belonging to the breed, and urged 
fanciers and breeders to import some. This, eventually, the Hon. W. B. 
Rounsevell did, and had extraordinarily good results the first season. His 
birds came from Cumberland, and arrived on December 18th, 18%, and started 
laying in a few days. He bred over 100 during the summer and autumn from 
a drake and three ducks. Mr. G. H. Dean, who had eggs from Mr. Rounsevell 
and from Mr. Codeil, of New South Wales, had also a nice lot, has since then 
purchased the whole of Mr. Cadell's imported breeding stock (included 
amongst which are birds bred by Simon Hunter, of Northallerton, G. Bishop, 
3* Donald, of Cumberland, and Cook St Sons, of Orpington House, St. Mary’s 
Cray, all of England). It is an enofmous advantage to intending breeders to 
be able to obtain so many different strains of blood. Mr. Dean speaks in 
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enthusiastic terms of the breed. Mr. S. Pitman, of Payneham, a well-known 
poultry breeder, has an excellent hock of Indian Runners. His ducks are of 
imported strains, and his drakes from Mr. Cadell. Some months ago I pub¬ 
lished in the Journal of Agriculture and Industry the results of the laying of 
his nine ducks, and I am now pleased to further amplify their very splendid 
record. The nine ducks were hatched November 16th, 1897. They laid 
during May, twenty-five ; June, 151; July, 206 ; August, 248; September, 
234 ; October, 249; and to November 19th, 141; making a total of 1,254 eggs, 
or an average per bird of 139, or equal to about 280 eggs per bird per annum. 
In addition to distributing sixty sittings of eggs, Mr. Pitman has a flock of 
over seventy young birds. It shows, therefore, that a great many people have 
availed themselves of the opportunity of obtaining these great layers. All who 
have had any practical experience of breeding ducklings for market know that 
the average duck is a poor layer, and, moreover, many of the eggs laid early iti 
the season are infertile. Now, in addition to the birds being great layers, the 
eggs of the Indian Runner are, as a rule, all fertile. It is quite possible, espe¬ 
cially in the cooler portions of the colony, to breed ducks all the year if eggs 
can be obtained. Ducks require but little space to grow and fatten in, so that 
as long as the young ones are well fed and kept cool and shaded, they will grow 
into good marketable birds. Now, although the Indian Runner, in comparison 
with Peking, Rouens, Cayugas, and Aylesburys, is a small bird (the weight for 
the show pair is limited in England to 41bs.), still, when compared with the 
ordinary farm duck, the weight of the Indian is often in its favor, while by 
carefully weighing bone and offal the test is still more favorable, for the Indian 
Runner with small offal has very fine bone, and carries meat of excellent 
flavor. The Runner is a quick maturing bird, and the ducks are very pre¬ 
cocious as layers ; these are two important points to consider. We have the size 
and weight in the before-mentioned large breeds; therefore we have only to 
use the Indian Runner blood to gain these other two points. I have inferred 
that, as regards crossing with common ducks, the loss will be slight in weight, 
and as regards crossing with the larger breeds, the crossbreds are of excellent 
size and quality. Mr. Dean noted that his Indian Runners obtained from Mr. 
Cadell were larger than usual. Mr. Cadell stated that invariably the progeny 
of his imported birds were larger than their parents. Indian Runners breed 
very true to standard; the breed is very prepotent, and stamps itself to such a 
marked degree that crossbreds often closely resemble the pure bird. The main 
point about an Indian Runner is his gait—the peculiar run, quite free from waddle 
from which he gains his name. This run is justly considered the Hall mark 
in England—taken, of course, with erect carriage, high-held head, long neck, 
and slim, graceful body. Color should not be washy, but a nice full fawn ; the 
duck having a slight pencilling. The heads of both sexes should be fawn colored, 
more or less pencilled, with dark markings. I am a firm believer in high-class 
stock of all descriptions, and will always maintain that with proper attention 
and suitable food such stock will always outstrip any less excellently bred birds. 
The drake’s beak is more or less ,a greenish yellow, and the duck’s more of a 
leaden-green color. The wings are white, and when folded give the bird the 
appearance of having a white saddle. Birds of various colors have been sold 
in England as the genuine article, but of late there have been some very fine 
specimens exhibited, notably a pair Mr. Digby, the well-known duck-breeder, 
won with in 1896 at Birmingham. I advise crossing Indian Runners with 
Pekins or Aylesburys, and then next year select the finest cross-bred ducks so 
bred, and mate back either to Pekin or Aylesbury blood. I think any way would 
be goad for producing a good crossbred, f.^., first, back again to Indian Runner, 
wbuesecrificiBg size would give very greatly improved laying powers; secondly, 
Imk m Bailor Aylesbury (using birds of a different strain), whichever variety 
first cross, would give size at any rate, and none need be kept as 
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layers; thirdly, going back to Pekin, when Aylesbury was used in the first cross, 
or vice vend, we should gain all the merits or a triple combination. Thus, we 
know the Pekin* Aylesbury is a splendid cross for the table ; we also see here 
that the Indian Runner is an early maturer of excellent quality, and in addition 
a good layer. In all matters of cross-breeding extra caution is needed ; fair 
results can be obtained by gradually improving the stock each year, by infusing 
pure blood; still the results of haphazard introductions of new blood can never 
have the same certain results as obtain when careful matings are made to produce 
first crosses. There is little doubt in my mind that the Indian Runner will prove 
a potent factor in the success of the poultry industry in this colony. Old or 
young they are very hardy; they are excellent foragers, and prefer to live on 
insects, &c.; they are therefore eminently suited for the fruitgrower. At night 
they should be housed in a well-ventilated shed bedded on straw; in the morn¬ 
ing, as soon as they have laid, they may be released; they generally return at 
night for an evening meal. Active foragers such as these do no harm in an 
orchard. Beyond an occasional bath and drinking requirements Indian Runners 
are not over-partial to water. 

I shall be very pleased to hear from any readers as to their season’s expe¬ 
riences, and other items of interest; carefully compiled information concerning 
poultry-keeping in various parts of the colony will prove very valuable. 
Many people are afraid of publishing their methods; they need not he under 
any misapprehension, for there are many far more successful and with greater 
experience who arc always ready to drop useful hints for the benefit of others. 

All old stock should be disposed of. After the time of laying, say two and 
a half years, a hen eats more than she pays for, and the cocks lose vigor. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

To the average man cruelty to animals means working them when in an unfit 
condition, unnecessary beating, Hogging, or other direct ill-use, and as such is 
punishable by law, but very m my of our stockowners are guilty of cruelty to 
their stock, which, though unintentional, and due perhaps to want of thought, 
is nevertheless felt just as severely by the animals. This is specially true con¬ 
cerning dairy stock near Adelaide. Probably three out of five of the cows 
from which the milk supply of Adelaide is drawn, after being milked in the 
morning are turned into open paddocks without shelter of any kind and remain 
there until the afternoon milking. When the temperature reaches 100° F. in 
the shade wc humans begin to devise all sorts of means to temper the heat, and 
yet leave our stock exposed to the sun without compunction. It is by no 
means unusual for the sun temperature to reach 160° F., and the tortures of 
the poor dumb animals exposed, often without any water, in the bare paddocks, 
cannot be described. Horse stock receive the same treatment, or rather want 
of treatment, and in nearly every instance for want of a little thought. These 
remarks apply equally to country districts, where stock may be seen in mid¬ 
summer in stubble paddocks absolutely destitute of shade. In the winter 
months, although we never experience the rigors of even the neighboring 
colonies, stock suffer severely at times from absence of shelter. How can the 
necessary shelter be provided? First, and principally by the planting of 
clumps of trees, if only a dozen in the corners of the paddocks, or in rows 
between the paddocks. These require protection and attention for a few years, 
otherwise they will not thrive. Most of the failures in tree-planting are <5ue to 
the faet that the trees once planted, perhaps in a small hole the width of the 
spade, are expected to look after themselves and to fight the weeds for their 
existence, or trampled and eaten by stock as soon as they commence to grow. 
Then shelter can also he provided by means of rough sheds of scrub or straw. 
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straw stacks, &c., which can be erected at but little expense. Another frequent 
source of illtreatment of stock is by means of dogs. It is quite the usual thing 
for many fanners to send their dogs to bring in the cows* which they generally 
do on the run, jumping and biting at them, with the result that now and again 
a cow is found minus the greater part of her tail, biteS on the legs being too 
common to be taken notice of. This should be put a stop to. If no one can 
be spared to bring the cows in the dogs should be taught to do it quietly. 
Although it is well known that it is distinctly profitable financially to treat 
dairy cattle in such a manner so that they shall be quiet and contented, and 
never exposed to hardships, it is remarkable how few of our dairymen pay 
much attention to these matters. 


SOME HELPS FOR THE FARMER. 

Handy Fruit Ladi>i:k. —On hill sides there is often trouble with the fruit 
ladder on account of inequality" of level. Two clamps, a wedge, and a short 
piece of deal quartering will provide an adjustment, which will commend itself 
to the approbation of fruitgrowers in the hilly districts:— 



For a Kicking Cow —To prevent a cow kicking many contrivances have 
been proposed, but this illustration will show how easy it is to stop the 
trouble:— 




The piece Of wood may be round or flat. The loop is made of hide, leather, 
or cord; is passed aiound the leg at the place shown, and fixed by the strap 
to the Stud pt the middle. r 
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HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

Cockroaches (otherwise “ black beetles *') are irresistibly attracted by stele 
beer, and this can be employed for their wholesale destruction. As they cannot 
readily climb into a cup, saucer, or ordinary dishes used in the house, a sheet of 
brown paper or other substance should be laid over the vessel so that the edge 
reaches the floor. Make a good-sized hole in the centre for the insect to drop 
through, and bait the cup, saucer, or other vessel with sufficient stale beer to 
drown the pests. “Beetle traps” are on sale at shops where they sell tinw r are. 

Stings from bees, wasps, ants, &tc., can at once be remedied by rubbing in 
spirit of ammonia. If this is not available use common smelling salts, wetted with 
saliva from the mouth. Spirit of ammonia should always be ready where bees are 
kept, because strangers may visit the apiary, and some people are very seriously 
affected by the sting of even a single bee. The above is a remedy that can be 
absolutely relied upon. Onion juice, bi-carbonate of soda, and carbolised oil 
are palliatives often recommended, but are not infallibly certain ineffct. 

Milk should always be subjected to a temperature of 180° F. to 200° F. 
before being used. If not brought quite up to boiling point, 212° F., it will 
not acquire the “ cooked” taste. When treated in this way for three minutes, 
there is no danger of the milk causing tuberculosis or “ consumption ” in the 
person using it. 

It is easy to make a knifebox, but there are many houses in the country 
where this handy contrivance is absent. Halt an hour would give ample time 
to make one upon the annexed pattern, and if lids w.ere required they could be 
affixed near the top of the central division by small hinges:— 



Dogs or other animals poisoned with strychnine can be saved from death by 
giving in each case about tiozs. of lard. This is stated upon the authority of Mr. 
W. D. Turner in the Virginia Medical Semi-Monthly, He gave 4grs. of 
sulphate of strychnine to a dog ; waited till its legs were fixed and stiff; had 
to force the jaws open to pour the lard down his throat; wrapped the dog in 
cloths to keep up warmth; gave him 1 Bozs. lard altogether; and in twelve 
hours the dog was about again. Several other experiments with dogs, fowls, 
and pigs appear to confirm the statements made. In one case the dose had to 
be repeated at the end of an hour. In another case the dog w as given a second 
dose of 4grs. sulphate of strychnine. An hour afterwards 6ozs. lard was ad¬ 
ministered, and one hour later another dose of fiozs. lard was given, and in thirty- 
five minutes he was about again. 

Dairymen, nurses of children, and many others complain that indiarubber 
rings, tubes, bulbs, &c., quickly perish in this hot climate ; but in most cases 
they are themselves responsible for the trouble. They should never subject 
this class of goods to a greater temperature than, say, 100° F. To throw 
robber articles into scalding water is very wrong treatment. Wash in tepid 
water and dry them at once. If necessary to soak the goods, use cold w ater 
with a little salt in it. Garden hose should be kept in a cool spot, out of sun- 
rays, and should never be left with water inside the tube. The best way is to 
haul it up to the top of a tr*»e so that every drop of water can drain out of it; 
tbeo coil on a reel and put away in a cool, dark place. 
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A DISEASE OF THE LOQUAT. 

(Fusicladium eriobotryae.) 

By Geobge Quinn. 

In October, 1893, Messrs. W. F. Gray & Co., of Gawler Place, Adelaide, 
brought to the office of the Agricultural Bureau leaves of a loquat tree showing 
spots which had a charred appearance. The leaves were submitted to D. 
McAlpine, Esq., Vegetable Pathologist to the Agricultural Department in 
Melbourne, who replied: 41 The disease of the loquat has not previously been 
brought under my notice, but I frequently have observed the burnt appear¬ 
ance of the leaves. On submitting the brownish-black portion of the leaf to 
microscopic examination, I find numerous spores of a fungus. The spores are 
generally pear-shaped, of a neutral or pale-brown color, and averaging in size 
nr of an inch long and of an inch broad. To define the fungus will 
require further examination.” 



In December, 1895, further specimens of fruit and leaves similarly affected 
were again sent to Mr. McAlpine, who readily defined the disease as 
Fusicladium eriobotry ae, or the black spot of the loquat. Mr. McAlpine 
described the disease as being new to Australia, but well known in Italy upon 
the leaves of the loquat. He recommended the use of Bordeaux mixture, 
presumably owing to the successful use of that fungicide against the 
fusicladiums of the apple and pear. He further suggested that all infected 
portions of the fruit and foliage should be carefully collected and burnt. 
Although the above statements only show this disease to have been recorded 
here for five years, I am inclined to think from the condition or rather 
advanced stage of the infection upon the trees from which the first specimens 
were obtained, that it has been among our loquat trees for some years prior to 
these records. 

For about four years I have observed its growth upon loquat trees, with a 
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view to noting its spread and whether it was likely to prove as dangerous to 
the loquat as their respective fusicladiums have to the apple and pear. It 
has not spread with any comparative degree of \ irulence; but in making this 
statement I do not forget that the seasons during which my observations have 
been made were in South Australia peculiarly unsuitable for the rapid increase 
of fungus growths. 

At the same time I would advise any grower having diseased loquat trees 
taking active measures to repress the disease, for, as will be seen by my photo¬ 
graph taken from nature, the disease absolutely destroys the fruits attacked, 
causing them to become simply a hard, Booty-looking cracked skin drawn over 
the pips. 

The foliage in our illustration is quite healthy, and the large loquat in the 
centre is of normal healthy development, being tied there for the purpose of 
showing the difference. Like those of the apple and pear, this fusicladium 
first appears in small spots, which gradually grow larger, spreading like a 
grease spot from the centre of infection. 

Respecting the use of Bordeaux mixture as a remedy, I may say to those 
who may doubt its effects upon the tree that in the season just past I sprayed 
a healthy loquat tree when the fruit was beginning to color with Bordeaux 
mixture made of lib. Milestone, lib. lime, in 5galls. of water, and, although 
the mixture stuck for a long time, no injury was perceptib'e upon either fruit 
or foliage. The second recommendation made by Mr. McAlpine is of very 
great importance, both for checking the spre ad of the disease and the general 
development of fiuit-carrying wood. This disease has been noted only in a 
few gardens on the plains, these in dry positions ; and in a few in the ranges, 
< hiefiy along watercourses These attacks were mostly son ere. 

THE VINEYARD. 

NOTES AND HINTS FOR DECEMBER. 

By Arthur J Pkukins, Government Viticulturist. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry.” 

There is little to be done in the vineyard in December. Should we be 
favored with hea\y thunderstorms it would be advisable, wherever the grow th 
allows of it, to run the cultivators over the soil and break up the surface crust. 
With a continuance of dry weather, however, it will be unnecessary, nay, even 
hurtful to have any further recourse to the teams. The object of summer 
cultivation is to maintain in the soil as much as possible of the moisture that 
has been stored there in the winter. This object is obtained by keeping the 
surface soil loose and free from weeds. By this time all weeds should have 
disappeared, and should we be favored by no further rains the surface soil will 
have been left loose by November working. To further cultivate the soil 
under the circumstances would be not only unnecessary but hurtful, as we 
render the surface soil no more open or free, but merely expose fresh moist 
layers of soil to the drying influence of the heated atmosphere, and thus tend 
to reduce its store of moisture. Exception must of course be made for those 
localities where summer weeds abound, such as wild melons, &c.; here 
necessity compels us to call in the horse-hoes to keep them down. If, how¬ 
ever, we take solely into account the wild melons, that infest more particularly 
sandy soils liable to drift, it would be wiser policy to hand-hoe them in 
preference to disturbing the soil whilst dry, and thus increasing its liability to 
drift. Some experience of this nature of soil has taught me to prefer w eeds 
to drift, and consequently, weeds or no weeds, I never touch it unless 
thoroughly wet. 
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Where necessary, trellised vines may with advantage receive a second dig* 
budding, more particularly if they are young vines in early stages of formation. 
The long yearly shoots^should be tied up to the wires that are there for the 
purpose, or else they will be exposed under the influence of the winds to break 
level with the wires. Grafts, of course, should be visited and disbudded again 
wherever necessary. The same may be said of layers occupying only a 
temporary position, to be shifted the following season. 

During the past month several of our vineyards have been rather severely 
visited by heavy hailstorms. In some vineyards, without exaggeration, half the 
crop has been destroyed ; the effects are sufficiently serious to make themselves 
felt in our final total yield for the season. In some cases, where the fruit has only 
been partially destroyed, there is little to be done. In some cases, however, 
leaves and bunches have been completely removed, find the stripped shoots 
stand bare and naked. In the case of rod-pruned vines, where strong wood is 
required for the following season’s pruning this is a most serious matter. All 
the buds wall start bursting and the shoots become a mass of weak useless 
laterals, with no good wood for the following year. Under the circumstances 
a radical remedy is necessary; the shoots should be cut back, as in winter, to 
spurs of two buds, and instead of numerous laterals we will obtain two strong 
shoots, forming good serviceable wood for the following year. For rod-pruned 
vines that have been severely handled by the hail, such a practice is absolutely 
necessary. No fruit is sacrificed, as it has all been removed, but precautions 
are taken to secure fruit the following year. With spur-pruned vines this will 
generally be unnecessary. This practice may even result in the formation of a 
fair second crop. D(1 

not Top. 


THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF GOOD CIDER. 

The report recently issued by the Board of Agriculture upon the Distribution 
of Grants for Agricultural Education contains an account of some investigations 
in the manufacture of cider carried out at Butleigh by Mr. F. J. Lloyd, F.I.C., 
F.C.S., on behalf of the Bath and West of England Society, and the following 
observations on some of the results have been summarised from Mr. Lloyd’s 
notes. 

The essential conditions of good cider in the order of merit or importance 
are enumerated thus—first, flavor; secondly, good appearance, which includes 
both color and clearness; and lastly, keeping quality. How to obtain these 
conditions has been the object of the experiments at Butleigh. 

To obtain flavor it is well known that two conditions must be observed. 
First, the introduction into the juice of any substance which would impart an 
unpleasant flavor thereto must be prevented. If perfect purity of the juice 
could be ensured, then it becomes evident that the flavor of the resulting cider 
would depend either upon the original flavor of the apples or apple-juice, or upon 
changes which took place during fermentation. The flavor doubtless depends 
to a certain extent upon the original flavor of the apples, for if cider is made 
from one variety of apple only, and if this has a special, distinct, and marked 
taste of its own, such, for example, as the Fox whelp, this flavor of the apple 
will be present in the resulting cider. Evidently, then, the flavor of other 
varieties of apples which may not be so marked roust still contribute to the 
flavor of the resulting cider. These flavoring compounds form an infinitely 
small part of the original juice, and their true flavor only becomes marked 
when all the sugar has been converted into alcohol. Even then they are to a 
certain extent masked by the acid present in the juice, but when both acid and 
sugar are present they are considerably hidden. On the other hand, a small 
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percentage of sugar and of acid appears to enhance the good flavor. This is 
the reason why cider-makers are anxious to leave in the cider a certain amount 
of sugar. The tannin will also affect the flavor. Now, as the amount of 
sugar, acid, and tannin vary in every sample of cider, it is evident that 
uniformity cannot be easily obtained in a bulk of liquid, unless some means 
exist for blending the juice either before or after fermentation. From experi¬ 
ments on a small scale which have been made at Butleigh in the past, it has 
been evident that, as a rule, blending the juice improves the quality. In 1897 
blending was carried out on a larger scale, and the results have thus far proved 
to be distinctly favorable. Another factor which plays an important part in 
the production of flavor in cider is the nature of the fermentation. This has 
been proved by the experiments on pure yeast. Experiments were started 
with five varieties of pure yeast. Sample bottles of the cider so made were 
put aside; and, on the 20th December, 1«97, one year after bottling, these 
were tasted. The results showed that to some extent the flavor varied 
according to the character of the pure yeast employed. That made with yeast 
obtained from grapes had a distinctly vinous flavor. That made with yeast 
originally taken from the Kingston Black apple had a slight flavor of the 
Kingston Black, but only very slight. That made with the pure cider yeast 
had more of the flavor of c ider, or perhaps it would be better to say, did not 
bring into the mind the idea of any flavor other than that of cider. But, in spite 
of these slight differences, there was an undoubted similarity between all these 
samples, and this was attributed to the flavor of the original applejuice. 

As regards the flavor of small cider, it is noteworthy that, in the opinion of a 
* great number of those who tasted the cider made at Butleigh in 1896, the small 
cider was preferred to the cider produced by the fermentation of the whole juice. 
After a careful study of all the facts, it seems reasonable to conclude that the 
flavor of cider very largely depends upon the non-fermentable substances present 
in the juice ; and that if these are in excess they will so cover the flavor due to 
fermentation as to materially lessen the value of the resulting liquid. If this 
theory is correct, it is evident that by diminishing the quantity of unfermcntable 
material, one should improve the flavor of the resulting cider. 

Why is the cider made from early-gathered apples seldom, if ever, so good 
as that made subsequently ? It was in trying to solve this problem that the 
influence of the non-fermentable constituents first occurred to Mr. Lloyd. 

Experiments were started to test this vicw\ Some apple-juice from wind¬ 
falls was fermented as usual in one barrel, wdiile a portion of similar juice was 
diluted with one-half its own volume of water—by which the non-fermentable 
constituents would be greatly reduced—and sufficient sugar was then added 
to make the liquid contain the same amount of sugar as the whole juice. The 
result was a better cider from the diluted juice than from the whole juice. 

These experiments with early-made cider have been more striking in their 
results than experiments carried out subsequently with what may be termed 
ordinary juice, though even in the latter case benefit has sometimes resulted. 
It is not unlikely that the amount of these non-fermentable constituents 
depends partly upon the season, partly upon the variety of apple, and partly 
upon the care which is taken in the management of the orchard; but on these 
points further investigation will be necessary. 

It is generally believed that the chief reason why cider has not become a more 
popular drink has been the difficulty of obtaining it of uniform quality, flavor, and 
color. The results recorded at Butleigh seem to point to the desirability of 
obtaining a “ standard ” composition for the juice, and of blending or diluting 
the entire juice, until this standard is obtained. Not until this is done will it 
be possible to produce a liquid which shall have the same uniformity as is now 
obtained in the wines of the leading manufacturers in foreign countries. 
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It has been stated that a certain amount of sugar in cider enhances the 
flavor. Probably the most difficult task of the cider-maker is to retain in the 
juice this small amount of sugar, or, as it is often called, 44 sweets.” 
Unfortunately the desire to do so has outweighed all other considerations with 
some makers ; and, as often happen with things which are good in moderation, 
this desire, carried to excess, has produced a greater evil than the one which it 
was originally intended to counteract. Those who are investigating the manu¬ 
facture of cider and other fermented liquids are striving to find a natural means 
to retain the sugar. Failing the discovery of such a means, preservatives are 
being used by many, often without the least knowledge of their composition or 
their effect upon the human body. In view of their wide employment experi¬ 
ments have been made to try and determine what actual benefit may accrue 
from their use, and what quantities must be employed to be effectual. The 
results of these experiments will be recorded in due course. 

The conditions affecting the color of cider have, it appears, already been 
investigated in earlier experiments at Butleigh. The color depends partly 
upon the natural color of the apple-juice, partly upon the freedom of this 
juice from extraneous substances—as, for example, the juice of rotten apples— 
and partly on the treatment of the pomace after it leaves the mill and before 
pressing, for if then exposed to the air it gets darker, and the resulting juice is 
more highly colored. In the manufacture of eider at Butleigh, precautions 
are taken to prevent all these sources of high color. Clearness is more 
difficult to obtain, especially with cider in bottle. It can be obtained in bottle 
by disgorging, as is done in the wine industry; but the cost of this process 
would be prohibitive. It is easy to obtain a dry cider in bottle without much 
deposit, provided the juice is placed in the bottles immediately it comes from 
the filler, and is not filtered until nearly the whole of the sugar has been fer¬ 
mented. There is a general opinion that sugarcandy will not ferment if 
placed in the juice at this time, and experiments have been started to determine 
how far this assumption is correct. That a certain amount of fermentation 
should proceed in the bottle is necessary to give the cider “ life,” and the 
difficulty up the present has been to obtain this “life” without too much 
deposit. r l he value of the filter as a first means of obtaining a clear juice has 
been amply demonstrated at Butleigh. 

Lastly, as regards keeping quality, it has been found at Butleigh that if care 
is taken to obtain the juice free from impurities in the first place ; if the fer¬ 
mentation of the juice is carefully watched by means of the saecharometer, and 
not allowed to proceed too far before filtration takes place ; and if subsequently 
the barrels are kept air-tight, the cider not only keeps well, hut improves in 
quality by keeping. But if the juice is allowed to ferment to dryness before it 
is filtered, so that no subsequent fermentation takes place to restore life to the 
cider, it will be far more difficult to keep. All the results up to the present 
go to show that the juice intended for bottling should be filtered and bottled 
before the gravity has sunk below 1*020, and that for storing in casks the 
gravity should not be lower than 1*015 .—Journal of the Board of Agriculture. 

PARIS GREEN FOR CODLIN MOTH. 

Mr. L. Wooiverton, Grimsby. Ontario, a large apple-grower, who exports 
over 500 cases to England, and whose total crop averages 1,500 barrels, at a 
meeting of the Ontario Fruitgrowers’ Association, 1896, says:— 

“The man who neglects to spray his apple orchard in June with Paris green 
must expect his crop to be thinned out one-half by the codlin moth in Sep¬ 
tember. Some people even yet need to be convinced of the importance of this, 
but those who have given it careful trial agree in its benefits. I have tried 
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spraying for codlin moth for ten successive years, and where carefully done? 
and "repeated if washed by rain, I have found a great saving of my apples and 
a general improvement in their quality. Few of us growers are exact enough 
with our experiments to say precisely what proportion of our crop is saved by 
spraying. A careful experiment was made on one occasion at Geneva Expt. 
Station, N.Y. Every alternate tree was sprayed twice in June. The result 
showed 13 per cent, wormy apples on sprayed trees, 35 per cent, on those not 
sprayed. 

“ While packing my apples and pears last season I was more than ever 
convinced of the great benefit of spraying with Paris green. In some portions 
inaccessible to the wagon this treatment was neglected, and as a result an 
immense crop of codlin moths was harvested and innumerable apples wasted, 
while those trees carefully treated were almost free from this mischief maker. 
And that is not the only benefit: indeed, quite as important is the perfection 
of form of the sprayed fruit. A Duchess apple tree always bore knotty fruit 

f reviously, but since being treated to Paris green its fruit has been perfect. 
This is probably due to the moistening of the skin by the spray.] 

44 The codlin moth also attacks the pear, and therefore the pear orchard 
should also be sprayed in the same way as the apple for its destruction. The 
Bartlett pear is especially subject to produce knotty specimens, due to the work 
of the curculio, and other insects. Indeed, fully half the crop has to be thrown 
out for seconds on this account. But for two seasons now I have sprayed 
them carefully, and as a result have had comparatively few knotty peais. The 
editor of 'The Country ( ientliman , in a recent number, gives his experience in 
spraying Bartlett pears, and it corresponds with my own as given above. 

kk Spray thoroughly, or not at all. I should say that fully half the spraying 
which I have seen in western New York in the last two or three years is a 
waste of time and material. Squirting a few quarts of water at a tree as you 
hurry past it is not spraying. A tree is thoroughly and honestly sprayed when 
it is wet all over, on all the branches and on both sides of all the leaves. An 
insect or a fungus is not killed until the poison is placed where the pest is. 
Bugs do not search for the poison in order that they may accomodate the 
orehurdist by committing suicide. The one spot which is not sprayed may be 
the very place where a bud-moth is getting hi* dinner. On the other hand, 
there are many fruitgrowers who spray with the greatest thoroughness and 
accuracy, and they are the ones who, in the long run, will get the fruit/' 


HYDROCYANIC ACID GAS TREATMENT OF 
CITRUS FRUIT. 

It having been frequently asserted in some quarters that the treatment of 
imported citrus fruits with hydrocyanic acid fumes for the destruction of scale 
insects was a practice dangerous to the consumer, the following notes from an 
article by Mr. F. B. Guthrie, Agricultural Chemist to the New South Wales 
Department of Agriculture, published in the October, 1898, issue of the 
Agricultural Gazette will he read with interest by all those connected with the 
fruit-growing industry:— 

44 The following notes on some experiments conducted with the object of 
ascertaining whether it was possible to destroy scale in oranges, lemons, and 
apples by exposing the infected fruit to the fumes of hydrocyanic acid without 
rendering them unfit for market, may be of interest to fruit-exporters. 

4 * A small fumigating chamber was constructed, which could be closed air¬ 
tight, having a capacity of 16 cubic ft. 
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“ In this chamber a number of oranges badly infested with scale were . 
exposed for three hours to the vapours of hydrocyanic acid, produced from 
50 grammes of cyanide of potassium, ^oz sulphuric acid, and loz. water. 
These proportions are the same as those recommended for adoption in actual 
practice, but the length of time during which the fiuit was treated was longer, 
so that it constituted a pretty severe test as to the possible injuriousness of the 
process on the market value of the fruit. 

“ After three hours the fruit was taken out and allowed to remain in the 
open air for half an hour. They were then examined for any traces of hydro¬ 
cyanic acid. There was no trace of any odor or taste of the gas, and on 
shredding a quantity of the fruit finely and subjecting it to distillation with 
sulphuric acid no trace of hydrocyanic acid could be detected in the distillate. 
A special test was made by grating the outer skin of a number of oranges ai\d 
distilling this separately, as it was thought that if the gas had not penetrated 
the fruit it would be found in tlie outer skin or in the scale. No trace of 
hydrocyanic acid could, however, be detected either in the pulp or in the 
shredded skin separately. The exposure of half an hour to the air after 
fumigating would appear to be quite sufficient to enable the whole of the gas 
to escape. With regard to the effects of this treatment on the scale I for¬ 
warded samples of the fruit before and after fumigating to Mr. Froggatt, 
Government Entomologist. He reports on the original oranges 4 About half 
the adult red scale was dead and dried up, a quarter was dead, and the other 
quarter alive. Upon each orange I found live active larvae under the adult 
scale.’ 

44 On the fruit after treatment:—‘ No live scale of any kind. Both the fully- 
developed females and the larvae were quite dead.’ The fruit was, moreover, 
in good condition and quite hard. 

44 Similar experiments were made on samples of apples and lemons infested 
with scale, with the same result.” 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR DECEMBER. 

By Geokge Quinn, Inspectoe of Fkuit. 

Fruitgrowers in this colony are experiencing a somewhat anxious time this 
season owing to the peculiar weather conditions that have prevailed, and the 
singular patchy and irregular nature of the crops of various kinds of fruit. 

Cherries have been wonderfully scarce, and as I write, IPs. to 20s. is being 
offered per bushel case for fair samples. The lucky owners of moderate crops 
are in great request, but the hail and rain has caused much fine fruit to split 
and become greatly reduced in value. 

Some enterprising packers are packing these fruits in 2ib. punnets with a 
partition, and placing a dozen punnets in suitably ventilated cases. These are 
for export to West Australia, and carry well under ordinary conditions. This 
is indeed a step in the right direction, being a leaf clipped from the book of 
Californian experience. 

If not too much injured by hail the recent rains should benefit the second 
crop of strawberries, which in some localities promised to be heavy. 

Our more intelligent strawberry growers are awaking to the fact that cross 
fertilisation of the flowers is very necessary, and are planting the pistillate and 
bisexual blooming varieties in close proximity so that the cross pollenation may 
be readily completed by insect or other agencies. This is another triumph of 
the science of botany as applied to commercial fruit production. In many 
places the crops of plums, peaches, and apricots promise to be abundant, and 
as the time of thinning to obtain the best results is now passed, the best plan to 
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follow will be found to nourish the trees with moisture and manure to enable 
them to carry their burdens through to maturity. Where water and 
manure is available peaches may be greatly improved by a saucer-like 
opening being made around each tree, into which a couple of wheelbarrowfuls 
of fresh stable or cow manure is placed, the basin is then filled with water, and 
the effect is like a good application of liquid manure. Manurial qualities are 
washed into the soil with each watering, and the litter keeps the ground cool 
and moist above the root system. The hailstorms during October and the early 
part of November damaged much fruit on the weather beaten side. The strong 
winds which accompanied the hail held the branches up or apart, and this 
allowed the hailstones to do much more damage than they would have done in 
ordinary calm weather. The short-stemmed densely-foliated trees during such 
weather show to advantage in resisting storms and emerging from them without 
the loss of eitheT limbs or fruits. 

I am informed that the raspberry crop is practically a failure, and am rfraid 
as the timber is cleared more extensively from the gullies and slopes of our 
ranges the raspberry will recede, until it becomes a luxury rather than a staple 
preserve for every home. I have not seen any grower testing the Logan berry, 
the raspberry-blackberry cross of California. This plant thrives on the plains, 
and produces palatable fruit of a good size, and 1 am of the opinion more will 
be heard of it when some of our enterprising growers in the hills take the plant 
in hand to test it in earnest. 

In those districts within easy reach of good city markets, there will be scant 
need for growers to resort to dr)ing or pulping apricots or peaches this season, 
for although the crops may prove above the average in quantity, there will no 
doubt be a good demand by the factories as well as for table use. The apple 
crop is not large, consequently growers will do well to try to save all they 
possibly can from the ravages of codlin moth by carefully examining the bandage 
traps every week, and gathering promptly all fallen infested fruits. The 
cheapest way to destroy the larva; within the fruits so that they may be fed to 
stock is to submerge them for a couple of days in water. This is most readily 
done by tying them up in sacks. Spraying with Paris green or arsenite of soda 
in iimewater should be continued at fortnightly intervals where practicable 
at all. 

The citrus trees are showing signs of an excellent crop, and the cool weather 
prevailing of late has assisted the newly-set fruits to obtain a firm hold. 
Irrigation should be applied to these trees when necessary. It is not wise to 
wait until the trees show signs of distress, but rather test the moisture in the 
ground occasionally by opening a hole with the spade. 

The cultivation of the surface of the orchard is of importance now if a hard 
surface is to be avoided after the recent heavy showers. 

The disbudding of superfluous shoots on young trees now' being formed may 
still continue. 

Budding different fruit trees iR practicable during this month, but excepting 
in localities where it is impossible to apply water to the worked trees this 
operation is best left till later in the summer, as dormant buds are generally to 
be preferred in starting the young tree next spring to those trees which have 
made weakly shoots owing to having been budded early. This applies more 
forcibly to stone fruits than those of the citrus family. 

When water is available, and the distance between the nursery bed and 
their permanent growing positions is not great, citrus trees may be safely 
transplanted if ordinary care and skill are exercised. 

The suppression of all suckers should be insisted upon. When removing 
these cut as closely to the root as possible so as to check a repetition of the 
evil. 
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The extreme heat of last summer has apparently checked the increase of red 
scale upon the citrus trees to a large degree, but owners of heretofore-infested 
trees should dress them as usual and try to suppress this pest while nature 
assists, and not leave off precautionary measures because the pest is lessened, 
for rest assured the few remaining alive will in the course of a season or two 
become as numerous as formerly. 

The resin wash, made by dissolving lOlbs. resin, lOlbs. soda crystals, and 
5lbs. soft soap in 50galls. of water, is the most successful wash I know for 
suppressing this pest, but the tent treatment of fumigation with hydrocyanic 
acid gas, though costly, is no doubt the most efficacious in the end. 

Complaints of the “ Rutherglen fly pest” come from some parts, but it is a 
well-known fact that this bug does not exist and breed in the first instance, 
excepting in ground growth and weeds, so that its presence in an orchard is 
usually an indication of past neglect of cultivation and cleanliness. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLE-GROWING FOR 
DECEMBER. 

By George Guinn. 

The frequent storms of wind and hail, accompanied by great variations in the 
temperature, have been extremely injurious to crops of summer vegetables, 
many tales of disaster to crops of beans and melons of all kinds coming to 
hand. There can be little doubt that the plants which do survive these storms 
will grow very vigorously when the weather becomes settled, as the moisture 
in the soil will create a humid atmosphere, so suitable to most summer crops. 
The best way to repair damages is to make fresh sowings immediately of all 
kinds of vegetables that have any.chance of maturing in time to be profitable. 
The sowings of dwarf and runner beans will still be made. 

These plants are gross feeders, requiring plenty of manure of a rich cha¬ 
racter. Stable manure should be thoroughly decomposed, and bonedust should 
not be placed in too close proximity to the seeds when sown. Superphosphates 
may be drilled in with the seeds. Before sowing the ground should be watered, 
and when dry enough to be workable the drills prepared. I like to soak the 
beans before planting, as they germinate much more rapidly, and thus avoid 
the hardening of the soil. The best method to soak them is to pour hot water, 
in which the fingers cannot remain more than an instant (not boiling), over the 
seeds. Allow them to soak for a couple of hours, and then pour off the water 
half an hour before handling the seeds. This latter precaution allows the skins 
to toughen slightly, and the seed-cotyledons will not break asunder in the sow¬ 
ing. The seeds should be covered with about lin. of finely-pulverised manure. 
This ensures a more even germination or growth, and avoids the usual common g 
loss through the stemlet being bent and broken in ascending through the sur- “ 
face. The surface of the ground between the drills should either be covered 
with manure, or broken with the hoe after each watering. 

Tomatoes and capsicums may yet be transplanted with hopes of success. If 
green or brown grubs attack the tomatoes at night, make a mash of £lb. Paris 
green, 41bs. treacle, 30lbs. bran, with enough water to make a stiff paste. 
Place a teaspoonful near each stem of a tomato plant. 

Keep the tomato plants tied up securely, more particularly the central steins. 
The side laterals may be pinched in from time to time. Melons that are 
rutming^frecly may be pinched to induce branching. 

Keep all bean pods picked from the plants as soon as the beans inside begin 
to show through the sides of the pods. The effect of allowing a couple of 
legumes to'ripen seeds is disastrous to any bean plant. 
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Keep flower stems cut away from silver beet, rhubarb, parsley, &e., and 
apply a mulch of manure to the surface, supplying water in good soakings as 
required. 

The growth of asparagus plants should be encouraged as far as possible by 
liberal applications of manure and water. 

Sow seeds of salad plants in cool shaded positions, mulching the surface 
carefully with broken manure. By these precautions, even on the plains, 
lettuces, radishes, and cresses may be grown in the summer. In the hills, 
where abundance of water is assured, sowings may be made of nearly all kinds 
of vegetables. 


A NOVEL AND CHEAP RABBIT TRAP. 


Mr. J. Sears, a member of Foster Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, sends 
a model of a cylindrical rabbit trap, of which the following is an illustration :— 



The trap is made of ordinary rabbit-proof wire netting. It is 3ft. long, 
about 7jin. diameter (or 1ft. 9in. circumference), and the trap-door is placed 
9in. from the mouth or entrance. This is simply a ring of common fencing 
wire crossed with wire and slung with wire loops, and a piece of wire is stretched 
between it and the entrance, so that the rabbits can pass through readily but 
cannot get the trap-door back towards the mouth. It must be rather less in 
diameter than the inside of the cylinder. 

To use these traps provide, say, twenty for each large burrow, place one in 
the entrance of each hole, and All up around the mouth of the trap by aid of a 
spade. It is important to make the hole fit the entrance to the trap else the 
rabbits will escape through the gap. Fill up any apertures where traps are 
not set. Do not remove the traps for three or four days, and if any fresh holes 
are opened place another trap there. 

Mr. Sears states that it is usual to take two or three rabbits from each trap, 
and he has taken five from a single trap. He suggests that it would be possible 
to send rabbits alive to Adelaide and thus ensure that they arrive in a fresh 
and sweet condition, which cannot always be the case where the animals are 
taken with steel traps and are killed before being sent to the freezing works or 
to market. 
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FARM NOTES. 

By W. Lowbie, M.A., B.Sc., Principal Agbicultubal College, 
Rosewobthy, South Austbalia. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry” 

Harvest is early this year. We hope to have all our hay in the stack and all 
our crops in the stook before the end of November. Harvest operations, how¬ 
ever, have been retarded considerably lately by the broken weather which has 
been prevailing. The boisterous winds must have shaken out much grain, and 
attention has been rudely called to the varieties of wheat most likely to shell 
out. Stripping has been dela) ed by the cool showery weather, and hay carting 
has been more intermittent than usual. It is satisfactory to find that in the 
Lower North, at any rate, the yields are likely to be higher than the dry spring 
led us to anticipate Indeed, I am satisfied that we will reap twice the yield 
w r e would have had had we received the rain in September we longed for and 
that followed by weather such as we had in the end of August. In the 
beginning of September rust could be seen, by anyone who looked carefully for 
it, in abundance in most wheat fields, but the dry weather prevented its spread. 
I have not previously noted its appeal auee so general so early in the year, and 
I know many farmers watched it with much anxiety, and congratulate them¬ 
selves now that the dry weather, so much deplored at the time, saved them from 
something much more serious —the devastations of rust. “There is some soul 
of good in all things evil ” they now recognise. 

On the College farm we are cutting all the crops with the binder, and will 
not take the stripper from the buildings. We are not adopting the binder 
and thresher instead of the stripper in the belief that it is the more profitable 
pructice on farms generally. We do not expect to recover more wheat than if 
we used the stripper, but as we save all the straw and have been able hitherto 
to use or sell all we grow, wo find it more profitable under our conditions. 
Stripping and winnowing the grain in the field is likely to continue the mode 
of harvesting here. It is much more expeditious and cheaper, and it can be 
carried out with fewer hands; but, of course, the crop is exposed to greater 
risk in that it must stand some days longer, with more risk of fire and more 
chance of being shaken out by rough weather. It would be interesting to 
know to what extent the quality of our wheat from the miller's point of view 
suffers by our using the stripper so extensively. We know' that grain harvested 
in good time—that is a few days earlier than it-ean be sttipped and, as things 
work out, on the average a week or ten days earlier than it is stripped—has a 
brighter color and yields, weight for weight, more flour; but definite tests and 
researches under our conditions have not, so far as I know, been carried out 
in the colony. I expect we will be able to follow up the matter here shortly. 
Of this I am assured, howeve?, that we dare not in this climate cut our wheats so 
green as can be done in moister, t;ooler climates; that we cannot, without loss of 
grain, hope to stack our w heat and thresh at our leisure in January, February, 
and March, or later, for on warm days the haudling of the sheaves such as 
stacking necessitates threshes out much wheat; and that if we thresh at all it 
will have to be done mostly straight from the field. I have stacked grain to 
be threshed later here, but in forking the sheaves the wheat fell around like a 
hailstorm. Threshing from the field creates a great crush of work, and many 
more hands must be employed. It is killing work also in average December 
weather— much more serious than stripping and winnowing. Students here 
always about this time of the year inquire eagerly whether we will strip or 
thresh our crops this season. 1 know the meaning of their anxiety well, for 
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threshing is the heaviest, most suffocating work of the year. Nevertheless, 
we will thresh again, for, being able to sell the straw, we are able to obtain as 
much for it as would pay for the binding, twine, stooking, carting, and thresh¬ 
ing of the crop. If, however, every farmer offered his straw in the market 
things would he otherwise, and it would not be worth carting. 

Hay should be secured hs early as it possibly can be done. The employment 
of abundance of labor at harvest time is well-spent money. One cannot too 
much hasten things after the hay is ready, and similarly with grain. Twenty 
pounds will pay for several hands, and much more than £20 value may be lost 
by trying to get along without it, and incurring depreciation of hay through 
bleaching and weather, or loss of wheat through winds or rain. Farmers, 
I think, would be well advised to save as much straw as possible this year. An 
extra hand working the binder or self-delivery mower in the opposite direction 
to the stripper and immediately behind the stripper is usefully employed. The 
straw can be stacked to be pressed later, or pressed and stacked right away, or 
even simply stacked, and it will be found useful, no doubt, at some later time. 

Where crops are foul with poppy and other weeds, burning the stubble has 
much to recommend it. The fire does the land some little good, and it effec¬ 
tively finishes seeds of weeds. 

There is one implement which somehow has been overlooked in our evolu¬ 
tion of implements—the winnower. Grinding away under the broiling sun 
turning the handle of a winnower should surely be considered now-a-days 
archaic. A bigger machine, capable of elevating the chaff and grain from the 
stripper; cleaning, grading, and bagging the wheat; easily adjustable, according 
to the wind; readily moved to the corner of the crop as the stripping proceeds; 
and all worked and moved by horse power, is surely practicable. A prize was 
offered for a stone-gathering machine some years ago without much success. 
This invention would be much more worthy of a prize, and I think such might 
fairly be offered to encourage work at the matter. 


MANURES FOR ROOT CROPS. 

At the Momohaki Experimental Station, N.Z., last year experiments with 
various fertilisers for root crops were carried out. The season being unfavor¬ 
able the returns were not as satisfactory as was expected. The following is a 
nummary of the results :— 

Potatoes .—Four varieties of potatoes were used in this trial. Three cwt. of 
each manure tried was applied, the results being:—Steamed bonedust, averaged 
8 tons 13cwts. per acre; super., 8 tons 12cwts.; special potato manure, 8 tons 
2cwts ; no manure, 6 tons 7£cwts. Steamed bonedust, costing £1 Is., gave 
an increased yield of 2 tons 5jcwts.; super., costing 15s. 6d., 2 tons 4Jcwts.; 
potato manure, costing £1 Is., 1 ton 14£cwts. The relative cost per ewt. of 
increase works out at 5j<1., 4|d., 7Jd. respectively, so that the super, gave the 
most profitable return. 

Mangolds .—With long red mangolds a number of fertilisers were tested, 
the best results being obtained from application of 3921bs. of super, per acre, 
at cost of 18s., the yield being 52 tons 7|-cwts., nearly three times as much as 
the plot not manured. Next came the plot treated with 392lbs. green bone- 
dust and 1121bs. sulphate of ammonia per acre, which yielded about 4 tons less 
than super., but cost £l fid. more for the fertiliser. Steamed bonedust and 
super., I9filbs. of each, was third with return of 44 tons 1 lewts., cost £1 Is. 2d.; 
8U2lb$. of steamed bonedust, costing £1 4s. 6d., was a little more than 5cwts. 
short of this; while green bonedust, costing £1 4s. fid., only yielded 36 tons 
17<?wts, It vras estimated that the mangolds were worth 2s. 6d. per ton, while 
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the manures cost the following amounts to produce a ton of mangolds:—Super., 
6Jd.; bonedust and ammonia, 15d.; bonedust and super., 9£d.; steamed bone- 
dust, lid.; green bonedust, 15£d. 

Turnips .—Champion Swedes were used in this trial. A number of manures 
were tried, in most cases in two quantities, viz., 2cwts. and 3cwts. per acre, 
the plots being half an acre each in area. The smaller quantity of fertiliser 
gave the more profitable return in each case. Where no manure was applied 
only 2 tons 14cwts. per acre was obtained ; with 2cwts. special root manure, 26 
tons ljcwt. was the crop; 3cwts. of same manure gave 31 tons 9£cwts.; 2cwts. 
steamed bonedust gave 31 tons 4cwts.; 3cwts., 31 tons 7Jcwts.; 2cwts. green 
bonedust gave 29 tons 4|cwts.; 3cwts., 31 tons lcwt.; 2cwts. of super, yielded 
19 tons 9cwts.; 2Jcwts., 21 tons 4Jcwts The manures, excepting super., cost 
7s. per cwt.; super, cost 5s. 2d. The cost of producing an extra ton of roots 
was approximately as follows‘.—Root manure, 2cwts. per acre, 7Id.; 3cwts*, 
8$d. Steamed bonedust, 2cwts. per acre, 6d.; Scwts., 8£d. Green bonedust, 
2cwts. per acre, 6Jd.; 3cwts., 8Jd. Super., 2cwts. per acre, 7Jd.; 2£cwts., 
8Jd. It will be seen that the manure returning the most profit per ton of 
roots was steamed bonedust, at the rate of 2cwts. per acre, green bonedust 
being very close up. Comparing the returns from the larger quantities, super., 
although giving the smallest return, cost the least per ton to produce same. 


WATER SUPPLY FOR CROPS. 

In the annual report of the Ontario Department of Agriculture, Mr. J. B. 
Rejmolds, B.A., Lecturer in Agiicultural Physics, in an interesting paper on 
“ How to Assure a Water Supply for Crops, ” records some interesting experi¬ 
ments on the manner in which water is absorbed into and evaporated from the 
soil, and sums up the practical issues as follows:—1. Cultivate the land 
thoroughly and judiciously to assure a fine texture. Work for a firm, close 
subsoil, since that condition, within reasonable limits, is the most favoiable for 
holding water and for conveying it to the plant roots. 2. While a firm subsoil 
is desirable, a loose mulch is equally desirable to prevent the loss of water by 
evaporation. Practice frequent shallow cultivation for all crops that admit it, 
and be cautious in using the roller, since its use encourages evaporation. 

3. Destroy all weeds, as they waste both the soil fertility and the soil water. 

4. Keep up a plentiful supply of humus. 

He shows that the greater the amount of humus, i.e., decayed vegetable 
matter, in the soil, the greater the water content and the less the danger from 
drought. Also that the finer the soil the more water it will hold, and the more 
readily will it supply water to the roots from the storehouse of water underneath. 

“Conservation of Soil Moisture” is the subject of a very suggestive and 
instructive bulletin (121) from the University of California Agricultural 
Experiment Station, contributed by Professors E. W. Hilgard and K. H. 
Loughbridge. They remark that “ from numerous observations, made both in 
Europe and in the eastern United'States, it has been found that from 300 tons 
to over 500 tons of water are on the average required to produce one ton of 
dry vegetable matter.” That will give some idea of what amount of water 
must be available during the growth of any crop, not only for the growth of 
the plants but also for natural evaporation. To produce a crop of green maize 
equal to 32 tons such as was once produced at Enfield, near Adelaide, at least 
an equivalent to 24in. of rain was required to be stored in the soil within 
reach of the roots—say 4ft. depth—or to have been made up by storage in the 
ftoHapd rainfall combined. But nothing like this amount of moisture was 
either supplied by rainfall or stored in the soil. How, thou, did the crop 
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acquire its moisture? The land was deeply ploughed and thoroughly prepared; 
it was heavily letilised with farmyard manure ; and the surface was frequently 
shallow-cultivated during the growth of the crop. The soil was deep sandy 
loam, and the loosened surface probably threw off much of the heat during the 
daytime, and allowed the moist warm air to find its way down into the cool 
soil, where the moisture of that air may have been condensed by contact with 
the colder soil. This effect was possibly still greater during the night time. 
Then the “ natural mulch ” afforded by the loosened surface undoubtedly 
prevented abstraction of moisture from the lower stra f a of soil, so that there 
was nothing like the waste of moisture that would have occurred had the soil 
been shallow and caked on the surface. By having the soil pulverised and 
permeable to a good depth the moisture would naturally sink, and some of the 
roots would follow the moisture. Whilst it cannot be too strongly impressed 
upon our minds that the soil should be thoroughly well prepared in time to 
catch and store the early winter and spring rains, so that they may sink and be 
stored in the sub-strata, it is even more important to understand that this 
stored moisture cannot be sealed down ” by means of a caked or indurated 
surface. As it is impossible to put on a mulch 2in. or 4 in. deep of decayed 
vegetable matter, we must adopt the cheaper and more rational mode of making 
a mulch of the natural surface soil By keeping this regularly pulverised to a 
depth of 2in. or 3in. the capillarity of the surface is broken, and by this 
means only can the subsoil moisture be “sealed down.” A somewhat compact 
subsoil—not indurated or dense—will store and hold water in suspension for a 
very long time, but the surface “ mulch ” must cover it, or it will very soon 
become “as dry as a brick.” 

DAIRY CATTLE. 

By G. S. Thomson, Dairy Instructor. 

The subject of breeds of dairy cattle is of vital importance to the industry of 
dairying in our colony. Many erroneous ideas exist relative to bieeds and 
crosses of dairy stock, their qualifications being somewhat conflicting amongst 
the dairy community. At present our dairy cows are rather inferior, princi¬ 
pally due to the result of careless crossing and gross neglect of care required 
concerning bulls. In general, worthless animals are permitted to roam amongst 
herds of cows, young and old, with a certain consequence that the progeny are 
less perfect than themselves, and only reduce the quantity and quality of the 
milk of the herd to which they belong, and endanger any good point as a 
breeder or a milker that a cow may possess. This is not the only serious result, 
but the period of milking is interfered with. There is no regularity, neither 
relationship with prevalence of feed nor price of produce. Where careful 
attention to crossing and feeding is paid, many cows will be in full milk when 
the price of produce is at its maximum, at the same time a good flow of milk 
will be kept up throughout the season, thus bringing in a profitable return to 
the farmer. The thoughtful breeder aims at the strengthening of his herd; 
inferior calves he never rears ; worthless and unshapely cows he never buys; 
the milking and fattening attainments of his stock he is thoroughly acquainted 
with; and above all, the pedigree of his bull is foremost in his knowledge. 
The careless breeder aims at no standard, he forgets that a worthless cow 
sometimes eats more food than a valuable one Any sort of animal possessed 
with four teats will meet his purpose, and any bull will be in every way suitable 
if he is at all fertile. Success to the dairy farmer cannot possibly follow when 
inattention to breeding, feeding, and rearing of stock remains as a secondary 
consideration on the farm. 
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It is highly important to consider suitability of the district for breeding, as 
one district will be found suitable and profitable for the raising of heavy 
milking stock, whilst another of a poorer and more exposed nature could only 
carry a lighter class and more limited in number. 

Points to be Regarded by the Breeder and Raiser of 

Dairy Cattle. 

1. A knowledge of the pedigree of the bull, « e., the qualities of his 
ancestors. 

2. The attainments of the cows to be crossed with, whether for milk or flesh 
in the young stock. If for milk, the register of milking will attest her 
suitability. 

3. Feeding and rearing of the calves in order to build up a strong consti¬ 
tution. 

4. Considerate feeding of the matured stock to maintain body and milk. 

5. Period of crossing, with attention to season, feed, and price of produce. 

Treating the chief dairy breeds of cattle, we have the Jersey, Guernsey, 

Ayrshire, Shorthorn, and Holstein ; also, but of less importance, the Redpoll, 
Devon, and Kerry. Not having sufficient information as to the capabilities of 
the fine Holstein herd, it will be advisable not to class them. 

The following table will give the distinctive colors, the average live w r eight, 
and quantity and quality of milk of the four first breeds, along with the 
Kerry:— 


Color. Weight. Quantity of Milk, Quality of Milk, 

lbs. galls, per year. 

Dairy Shorthorn.. roan 1,350 .. 600 .. 3*7 

Ayrshire. red and white 1,000 .. 560 .. 3*8 

Jersey. golden fawn 830 .. 450 .. 4*4 

Guernsey . orange and white 1,000 .. 520 .. 4*2 

Kerry. black 700 .. 420 .. 3*8 


Shorthorns .—The Shorthorns are divided into two classes, the Booth and the 
Bates. 

The Booths represent the fattening tribe, being more fleshy, thicker, shorter 
legged, but less stylish and more patchy. The Bates represent the milking 
tribe; they are more upstanding, gay, and handsome, with clean-cut head and 
fine carriage, but narrower, thinner in flesh, and less suitable for the butcher. 
The early history of the Shorthorn is not very closely understood; it is supposed 
that they derive their origin from a cross with bulls imported from Holland 
into Yorkshire in the East and North Ridings, of which county the Holdemess 
and Teasewater breeds have been long established and deservedly esteemed. 

The distinctive points of the Shorthorn are as follows:—The color of the 
skin should he creamy-yellow all over, without any black points either in the 
mouth, nose, ears, eyelids, or horns, the hair should be red, white, or roan, 
but not brindle or black, the horns should be wide set, not turned up at the 
points, curving, and rather flattish. 

The good qualities of the Shorthorn are their rapid growth, quick fattening, 
early maturity, and large size. TKe dairy strain are splendid milkers, quiet and 
good-tempered, fairly hardy, and adapt themselves to a considerable variety of 
food and climate. They possess, in greater degree than any other single breed, a 
combination of highest qualities to milking and fattening breeds. Their great 
value depends chiefly on the remarkable certainty with which the bulls impress 
their good qualities on their progeny out of inferior breeds with which they 
have been crossed; their crosses with coarse animals are more symmetrical, 
with small cattle are larger, with slow feeders are quicker, when at the same 
time the progeny retain any good qualities they may derive from their dams. 
The milking Shorthorn is specially suited for warm and dry districts with good 
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feeding. They are much less suitable, as a distinct bleed, than the Ayrshire 
for bare hilly and poor districts owing to their greater size and more tender 
constitution. 

In the purchase of a Shorthorn bull for dairy purposes one must be confident 
that the animal belongs to the dairy strain and not the fattening, as is generally 
the case. Many a good Shorthorn bull has been condemned owing to the low 
milking standard of his stock, but in all probability the mistake lay with the 
purchaser in choosing a bull from the wrong strain. 

Ayrshire. —The Ayrshire is universally allowed to be in its form the true 
type of a daily cow. The special characteristic point in the breed is the wedge- 
shaped body, t.s., the narrowness in front and itsgiadual widening and deepen¬ 
ing backwards. This peculiarity is visible either from front, above, or broadside. 
Among dairy breeds the Ayrshire carries the pre-eminence as a general purpose 
dairy cow, possessing a combination of good qualities which suit for general 
usefulness. She is hardy, capable of milking well from pasture on poor land, 
and yielding from second rate pasture and inferior food perhaps a larger quantity 
of milk in proportion to her size than any other breed. The milk is of good 
quality and is specially suitable for cheese-making, as the butter particles are 
small and mix better with the curd to make a rich and uniform cheese. 

It will be of interest to relate the points of the breed, so that the reader may 
readily observe the features of importance, and compare with the scale in 
judging the Guernsey, and in the selection of dairy stock. 

1. Head short, forehead wide, nose fine between the muzzle and eyes, muzzle 
large, eyes full and lively, horns wide set on, small, and inclining upwards. 

2. Neck moderately long and straight from the head to the top of the shoulder, 
free from loose skin on the underside, fine at its junction with the head, and 
enlarging symmetrically towards the shoulder. 

3. Forequarters—Shoulders sloping, withers fine, chest sufficiently broad 
and deep to ensure constitution, brisket and whole forequarters light, the cow 
gradually increasing in depth and width backward. 

4. Back should be short and straight, and the spine well defined, especially 
at the shoulders, ribs short and arched, body deep at the flanks. 

5. The hindquarters long, broad, and straight, hook bones wide apart, and 
not overlaid with fat, thighs deep and broad, tail long, slender, and set on level 
with the back. 

*6. Udder capacious and not fleshy, hind part broad and rounded like the 
side of a cheese, the whole firmly attached to the body, the sole nearly level 
and extending well forward, milk veins well developed; teats from 3in. to 3Jin. 
long, and hanging perpendicularly, distant apart at the sides equal to one-third 
of the length of the vessel, and across to about one-half of the breadth. 

7. The legs short in proportion to size, bones fine, and the joints firm. 

8. The skin .soft and elastic and covered with soft close woolly hair. 

9. The color red of any shade, brown or white, or a mixture of the.se, each 
color being distinctly defined ; brindle or black and white is not in favor. 

Shorthorn-Ayrshit e Cross .—The cross from an Ayrshire cow and Dairy 
Shorthorn bull produces a valuable milker with a good fattening quality. 
Their splendid milking records are to be found in all countries As an illustra¬ 
tion the following may be taken:—Upon a farm of 20 acres in Victoria eight 
Dairy Shorthorn-Ayrshire crosses gave last year an average of 788.Jgalls. of 
milk, with a butter fat test of 3*7, making on an average 3331bs. of butter. 
Care in selection and feeding brought the standard of this herd to its valuable 
and profitable position. It is recognised that no better cross for combined 
dairy and fattening purposes is known to the dairy world. 

Quernaeu .— A number of years back all Channel Islands cattle bore the 
name of Alderney, an island tnat supplies a very small number of these cattle. 
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and whose breed now, by the use of Guernsey bulls, have become larger and 
coarser thau the fine deerlike Jersey. In late years the difference between the 
Guernsey and Jersey has become more marked, Jboth in size and color, and 
particularly the head, horns, and nose. The Guernseys are larger, rougher, 
and less elegant than the Jerseys, and are generally of a yellow-brown color, 
patched with white on legs, belly, tail, rump, shoulder, and head. They are 
sometimes spoken of as “ orange and lemon ” cattle. In weight the Guernsey 
is by no ways mean. She is of the desired wedge form, high and broad in the 
hindquaiters; narrowing towards the front, yet she is not thin in the chest like 
many milk cows, but has a thickness through the heart which indicates 
constitution ; her skin is of a rich yellow, and the color of her milk and butter 
is even higher than that of the Jersey. In size she is nearly a third larger and 
more robust. 

The following scale will serve to indicate the main characteristics of the 
Guernsey, and the award of points is worthy of attention : — 

1. Head fine and long, muzzle expanded, eyes large, quiet, and gentle 


expression. 4 

2. Homs yellow at base, curved, not coarse. 3 

3. Nose free from black markings. 1 

4. Throat clean, neck thin and rather long and heavy at shoulders. 7 

6. Back level to setting on of tail, broad and level across loins and hip, 

rump long. 10 

G. Withers thin, thighs long and thin . 4 

7. Barrel long, well hooped, and deep at flank. 10 

8. Tail fine, reaching hocks, good switch. 1 

9. Legs shoit, arms full, fine below knee and hocks . 2 

10. Hide mellow and flexible to the touch, well and cl< sely covered with 

fine hair, yellow inside the ears, at the end of tail, and on skin 
generally .. ..., 12 

11. Fore udder large and extending forward and not fleshy, udder full in 

form and well up behind, with flat sole, teats rather large, wide 
apart, and squarely placed. 25 

12. Milk veins prominent, long, and tortuous . 6 

13. Escutcheon wide on thighs, high and broad, with thigh ovals. 5 

14. Size, general appearance, and apparent constitution . 10 


Jersey .—The Jerseys aie a beautiful breed of cattle, arc slender and graceful 
in form, and possess a strikingly refined deerlike appearance, fine small head 
and distinct muzzle, expressive eyes, slender tail, thin deep yellow skin, and 
very clean in the bone. The horns are short, smooth, crumpled, and tapering, 
with black tips. Color of skin is said to indicate richness of milk. Compared 
with the Guernsey, the most noticeable features are smallness of stature, more 
thoroughbred-looking appearance, horns thinner, face finer and more docile 
and intelligent in look, the eye is bright, black, often with a white rim. tongue 
black, and the muzzle intensely black with a light-colored rim round it. This 
is one of the most s f riking differences between the Jersey and Guernsey, and a 
distinctive feature of the former. The qualities of the Jersey as a butter¬ 
making cow has no rival, although closely followed by the Guernsey. As will 
be observed in the foregoing table,*her quantity of milk is not high, but is very 
rich in butter-fat, which occurs in large globules, and makes butter of a rich 
golden color. The butter is .easily worked, is firm, and very wax-like in appear¬ 
ance and possesses unusual richness and flavor. Many Jerseys give four 
hundred pounds of butter in the season, but they have little or no value except 
for milking. As a rule the cows are gentle and docile in disposition, but are 
somewhat delicate in constitution, thus becoming unsuitable for ungenial and 
barren districts. A cross with the Ayrshire gives progeny of a more robust 
nature, able to survive on scantier feeding and withstand less favorable con¬ 
ditions* With the Dairy Shorthorn heavier stock is obtained, and the 
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milking capacities of both classes are of a high order. It is worthy of note 
that in the milk of the Jersey for a time after calving a very strong flavor is 
noticeable, and during the period when weeds are prevalent the milk appeals 
to hold the taint in a somewhat fixed condition. 

Kerry.— The Kerry is the only pure native Irish breed of cattle. There are 
two varieties, the true Kerry and Dexter Kerry. The true Kerry is a neat, 
active, and very symmetrical little animal, with a fine compact head and white 
cocked horns tipped with black. Black is the fashionable color, but there are 
black and whites and also reds. The Dexter is the result of a cross introduced 
over eighty years ago by a Mr. Dexter, and is a heavier, coarser, and thicker 
boned and less symmetrical animal, with horns inclined to be longer and 
straighter. The true Kerry is very hardy, fattens readily, and yields a fine 
quality of beef. Cows give very rich milk and a large quantity for their size. 

From what has been said we may regard the Ayrshire as the most suitable 
breed for general dairy; purposes, followed by the Dairy Shorthorn. For 
cheese-making the same order. Butter-making, (a) Jersey, ( b) Guernsey, 
(<0 Jersey-Ayrshire cross, (</) Shorthorn-Ayrshire cross. Town dairying, i.e ., 
milk selling., (a) Shorthorn, ( b) Shorthorn-Ayrshire cross. Cottagers, (a) Kerry, 
(i) Ayrshire. Privare gentlemen, (a) Jersey, (A) Dairy Shorthorn. 

Selecting Dairy Stock. 

Particularly in a dairy herd the milking propensity is quite as transmissible 
through the male as through the female line, and it is argued that the milking 
aptitude is preferably propagated through the male, in view of the large number 
of offspring of one bull as compared with those of one cow. Whatever the 
breed the first stage of improvement must begin with the male, and to this end 
it is essential that pure-bred sires be used. It is customary to find where a 
well-bred bull has been used for a few years the standard of a once inferior 
herd is made valuable, and it has been recorded on several occasions that when 
a bull calf is saved from a favorite cow and used in the herd the good strain 
reverts back to the original inferior state. No more interesting and profitable 
branch deserves the attention of the farmer than the building up of his herd of 
milking cows, let the breed be what it may. It must be borne in mind that 
the stock from a crossbred bull are almost invariably inferior to himself. The 
produce of a pure bull and an ordinary cow will often surpass in many points 
the high-bred sire, as the offspring often partakes of the character of the 
purest, and oldest blood. To prove the value of a sire it has been known for a 
very inferior class of cross black Welsh cows crossed by a pure Shorthorn bull 
to produce a very respectable herd, free entirely from the black color, and with 
a crossbred bull put amongst the improved herd the black color of the Welsh 
strain returned to the progeny. A good dam and granddam go a long way to 
establish quality in a bull. Pedigrees have been bought at great ransoms. 
What is wanted in an animal is pedigree and breed thrown in. By recording 
for a time the quantity and quality of milk yielded by cows, along with atten¬ 
tion to milking points, and crossing these animals of superior quality with a 
well-bred bull, the value of the herd would be undoubtedly raised to a profit¬ 
able and creditable strain. 

Points Looked for in the Examination of a Dairy Bull 

and Cow. 

Bull. 

Milk Secretion .—*The space adjacent to the shoulderblade of the animal 
should be*well pitched; if rounded and meating well down to the hocks, the 
hips as a rule are fleshy and lack in udder capacity. 
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The embryo teats should be well placed, skin underneath the belly full and 
’ fine-haired, milk veins well developed with strong entrance through the abdomi¬ 
nal wall, hips “cat-hammed.” 

Nerve Strength —Forehead broad and dished, junction of spine and skull 
wide, eye full and expressive, large backbone. 

Strong Digestion .—Muzzle broad, wide spacing of ribs. 

Cow. 

The umbilical attachment should be large, good depth through the heart 
and lungs, legs well apart, skin mellow and pliable, neck fine at its junction 
with the head and rather long and slender, eye large, full and expressive, fore¬ 
head broad, enlargement of bones about the eyes, spine large and well defined. 
Most of these points indicate force of nerve which will afterwards be seen to 
be of the utmost value to the milking cow. 

Digestion .—Large muzzle, ribs well sprung and deep, space from hipbone to 
the last rib should be wide, distance from hip bone to centre of udder great, 
hook bones wide apart. 

An animal with a tucked up body will probably have a short milking life. 

Milk Secretion .—Buttocks wide for udder development, udder well back 
upwards and forward, and of a rounded shape in front and behind. Teats well 
set apart and hanging perpendicularly; hair fine on udder, showing increased 
flow of blood ; milk veins well developed, with good entrances through the 
abdominal wall, when increased in size and number indicates a strong force of 
blood to the heait. 

Long Milker .—Withers sharp, quickly sloping, not rounded as in beef cattle. 
Appearance of animal wedge-shaped, observed when looking in front or down 
upon the cow, and increasing in width and depth backwards. 

There are other points of note, one carrying a good deal of importance 
among many farmers, namely, the escutcheon, which seems to be well pro¬ 
nounced in the Holstein breed. A peculiar point is often to be found ift the 
Ayrshire calf, the presence of a notch in the ear, but whether this indicates 
increased value is not understood. 

The Importance of Strong: Nerves and Good Digestion. 

A cow giving a large quantity of rich milk is expected t^ eat largely, digest 
and assimilate well, and expend additional force in elaborating the milk from 
the large quantity of blood produced from the abundance of food consumed. 
We presume that milk is formed partly by the filtration of blood and partly by 
the breaking down of epithelial cells in the glands of the udder, food governing 
the former, and nerve energy the latter. With vigorous digestion and strong 
nerve energy the ccw will be provided with the two necessary adjuncts towards 
the formation of a large supply of milk. It is of the utmost importance to pay 
strict attention to points indicating the digestion and nerve power of cows. 
When the nerve temperament of a cow is disturbed what is the result ? Quantity 
and quality of milk is reduced. Let us take examples in milking, feeding, 
exposure, disturbance by dogs, transmission of cows by road or rail, and 
suckling of calves. 

When a cow is roughly milked and harshly spoken to during the operation 
of milking, there is an immediate decrease in both quantity and quality of milk, 
and when this treatment is persisted in, permanent injury to the milking 
qualities of the cow is effected. The same takes place when cows arc chased 
and disturbed by dogs. In feeding, a cow may be receiving a rich ration, 
expected to yiela a high standard of milk. If the food is disliked by the cow, 
although always partaken of, the flow of milk will become retarded. By 
changing the ration to one of much poorer quality, but relished by the cow, 
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the yield of milk will become increased. With exposure to cold, chilling, or 
damp weather, the flow of milk invariably drops, no doubt partly caused by 
the extra consumption of food required to supplant the additional loss of heat. 
A striking example of this was recently observed in the testing of dairy cows 
by Mr. Potts, at the Grand National Show, at Tatura, in Victoria* Three 
cows were tested, giving on an average 9*4 per cent, of butter fat, equal to a 
weekly average of 23*84lbs. of butter. The cows remained in the show yard 
all night, and as the night was cold a drop in the quality of milk was expected, 
the morning test only recording the low percentage of 3-6. It may be 
mentioned that the first prize cow is from a Shorthorn cow by a Jersey bull, 
the second and third are out of Shorthorn dams by an Ayrshire sire. This 
msy be cited as an example of careful breeding and feeding. 

Proceeding on'to the influences of transmission of cows by rail or road, say, 
to a show yard, we find the milk yield disappointingly below the cow’s 
average. How often do we find a cow nourishing a couple of calves, and with 
the calves removed from the cow in her full flow of milk, she does not give as 
much milk to the milker as would nourish one calf. Changing from one 
paddock to another influences the quantity and quality of milk to a surprising 
degree. The question may be asked, what does all this mean ? It seems to 
point to disturbance of the milk glands, and if the glands are under the govern¬ 
ment of the nerves, consequently the milk-making machinery must become 
somewhat inactive, in its turn causing a reduction in the yield and quality of 
milk. Is it not common for a cow to keep up her milk during milking? We 
hear of the sensible milker trying to excite the activity of the glands by gently 
rubbing the vessel and upper part of the teats, also using every gentle means to 
soothe and bring about contentment in the cow. All this is done to reduce 
nerve derangement and excitability, perhaps the result of a natural weakness 
and timidity, or brought on, as is too often the case, by ill treatment. I feel 
inclined to think that milk is being made during the process of milking, and is 
not already formed, as we are led to believe, in the bottom of the udder ready 
to be removed by the outlet tubes. One is further convinced by scientific 
reasons, and also knowing that milk strippings contain a much higher percentage 
of butter fat than the first*drawn milk tends to confirm that contention. 

Feeding Experiments. 

Feeding cows according to their individuality and milking capacity is advo¬ 
cated and practised by a few dairy farmers. The matter of supplying artificial 
feeding receives little or no attention, and quite a number of valuable milkers 
have declined into worthless animals, unsuitable for any dairy purpose. To 
support statements strongly advocated to the dairy farmers of this colony, and 
pertaining to the raising of the standard of dairy herds, as attention to breeding, 
feeding, milking, and general treatment, I feel pleased to afford satisfactory 
practical evidence of the value of such attention so profitably carried into effect 
and forwarded by Mr. Wyllie, of Kapunda, whose statements are in accordance 
with science and borne out in practice. Mr. Wyllie at present owns a very 
creditable herd of twenty* two dairy cows, their standard of excellence having 
been gradually raised from a poor class of cattle to their present position, and 
acquired by thoughtful study in the laws of breeding and rearing, as enumerated 
in this paper. 

The following abstracts are taken from Mr. Wyllie*s letter:—“I weigh 
every cow’s milk and feed each according to what she requires and is able to 
turn to profitable account, then every cow yields a profit besides the gain in 
having them in a healthy condition of body. Every cow possesses a capacity, 
and beyond that she cannot go, which I proved by giving some of the animals 
extra feed, with the result that they went back in milk and in quantity of 
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butter. Feeding and milking cows at recognised and regular times produces 
greater yields and better results, more particularly in butter. The cows 
remain perfectly quiet until feeding time, but when delayed excitement is 
caused, with a corresponding loss of produce. I have proved that it is a good 
plan to feed and milk each cow in her turn; they soon learn it and will keep it 
without any trouble. Some of the benefits of this system are if you have to 
change the feed at any time you know the result and can keep a more uniform 
flow of milk. 

“Results for the year 1896.—Eighteen cows, average quantity of milk, 
547Jgalls. 

“ For 1897, twenty cows, average 720galls.; and for the year 1898 it will be 
considerably more. By records kept, we find that the mid-day milking gives 
the largest percentage of butter-fat, and this present year will be above any 
past years, owing to improving our methods of dealing with our cows and their 
produce. 

“ One day’s ration for twenty-two cows, November 8th—refined molasses, 
251bs.; bran, 6t'lbs.; pollard, 18lbs.; copra cake, 201bs.; chaff (best), 601bs.; 
salt, 4lbs.; water, 65lbs.” This is in addition to the natural herbage. 

Mr. Wyllie also states that the cows drink, on an average, lOgalls. of water 
per day, as indicated by the meter reading. The quantity and quality of water 
given is of vast importance to the quantity and purity of the milk and health 
of the cows. A French authority relates the following experiment. In 
experimenting upon cows fed in the stall with dry fodder that gave only 9qts. 
to 12qts. of milk a day, when this dry food was moistened with from 18qts. to 
23qts. of water daily their yield of milk was increased up to 12qts. and 14qt8. 
a day. Besides this water taken with the food, the cows were allowed to drink 
the same as before, and their thirst was excited by adding a little salt to the 
fodder. The milk was of good quality, and the amount of butter was satis¬ 
factory. The experimenter found by a series of observations that the quantity 
of water habitually drank by each cow was a criterion to judge of the quantity 
of milk that she would yield. A cow that does not drink as much as 27qts of 
water a day is a poor milker, giving only 5Jqts. to 7qts. a day ; but ail cows 
which drank as much as 50qts. of water daily gave from 18qts. to 23qts. of 
milk daily. 

Regularity in Milking .—Mr. Wyllie pays strict attention to this operation. 
Where a large herd of cows has to be dealt with it is a good plan to let every 
milker have the same cow to deal with every night and morning, and where it 
can be conveniently done, a point should also be made of getting each milker 
to begin every time with the same cow, and then take others in consecutive 
order from day to day. This regularity induces a sort of expectancy in the 
cows, with the result that they become prepared for being relieved of their 
milk as soon as their turn arrives. Cows get used to their milkers,and always 
do better if handled by the same person than if dealt with by different 
individuals from day to day. 

Feeding. 

In the plentiful season of the year milk cows are gorged with food, and 
starved in the dry summer, when green growing feed is scarce. Undoubtedly 
the flush of food will enable animals to gain in flesh and build up a stronger 
foundation to withstand the consequences of drought. When animals are in 
good condition moderate feeding will parry them through a trying season, and 
the profit gained will amply repay the thoughtful owner. At present the 
value of produce is somewhat discouraging. The quantity of milk is good, but 
rather low in quality. As the season advances food will gain in maturity 
where it is not already scorched. Prices will rise and quality of milk become 
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enriched. The energetic farmer, through a little addition to the moderate 
routine of farm labor, will have provided, where the district is suitable, a store 
of green feed at a little cost, and to be utilised when season demands it. The 
question is always raised: How is it possible for us in a scorching climate to 
provide food for milaing cows throughout the year ? Many districts are quite 
unadapted for cropping, still in the spring tons of rank green herbage could be 
conveniently made into silage and not allowed to remain on the ground to become 
converted into a dry fibrous and almost worthless forage. Were the oppor¬ 
tunities of silaging taken advantage of a decrease in the number of cases of 
impaction and the mortality amongst milking cows would be observable. In a 
number of districts the cropping of lucem and sorghum could be increased, 
and in tracts amongst the hills few obstacles remain in the way to mar the 
successful growing of valuable root and fodder crops with the assistance of a 
system of irrigation. 

Diversities of opinion exist regarding the influence of food upon the 
quantity and quality of cows’ milk. Kxhaustive experiments have been carried 
out in various countries, and scientific and practical men have had repeatedly 
to face confronting exemplifications of their theories. We are all aware that 
a cow must be fed to keep up her vitality and promote the formation of milk; 
still we know that to feed with a direct intention of increasing quantity and 
quality is a matter almost beyond our power. What circumstances generally 
follow when a cow is nourished in advance of her bodily requirements? With 
a continuation of high feeding we find that a diminution in her milk secretion 
invariably takes place. This is referred to in Mr. Wyllie’s letter. Why 
should this condition follow ? A cow is not a machine. Individual animals, 
and to some extent in breeds, possess a special physical conformation capable of 
elaborating fat upon their bodies and utilising only a little food for milk forma¬ 
tion. One animal has a greater natural powder within her towards beef 
production, her food as converted into blood in nourishing the body deposits 
its greatest wealth in the accumulation of flesh. As a breed, we may take 
the Hereford as a good example. With a cow having a fattening tendency 
her attainments as a milker will be poor, as the milk glands will be rendered 
less active, brought about by a fattening of the tissues of the udder. Opposed 
to this again, we have individual cows and breeds where the demands are 
greater upon the blood towards the production of milk, and those are our 
heaviest milkers but poorest in flesh—example, Jersey breed. In the Shorthorn 
with their combined qualities we observe wherein liberal feeding becomes 
necessary to support the double demands of milk and flesh. Generally speak¬ 
ing, a cow fed upon a high ration can only take from the blood, according to 
her individuality, those ingredients to raise the standard of her milk for a 
short period above the normal. When a continuation of the enrichment of 
the blood is kept up by abnormally high feeding, the surplus enrichment is 
converted into flesh in both body and udder. If the excess be from carbonaceous 
matter it will go to form fat, if from nitrogenous matter it will go to form 
flesh. Food containing a high percentage of water with a quality insufficient 
to fulfil the requirements of the cow will increase the flow of milk for a short 
time, but will fall back to normal milking, and if the feeding is continued it 
must still decrease. 

The variation and composition of crops depends upon the following:— 

The Stage of Maturity —Fresh raised mangolds are not very wholesome for 
stock, as they contain acrid ingredients. An extended period of ripening is 
necessary when substances known as pectose and pectin are changed into 
sugar. Old mangolds are therefore richer than new, and they form, a very 
wholesome food for all kinds of stock, especially milk cows. 

Soil and Season .—Good soil means good quality; sunshine better maturity 

and ripeness. 
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Manuring High artificial manuring increases luxuriance and bulk, and 
retards maturity. If exposed to a period of strong sunshine and hot winds 
when at the maximum immature condition, loss is sustained, as maturity is 
checked. 

Harvesting Processes ,—Exposure to moisture and heat causes loss of the 
soluble constituents. 

Storing.—In making silage the mature food compounds are somewhat 
reduced in quality, and the loss is greater with sour than with sweet silage. 

Ripening .—Young hay is more nutritious than old hay, having less fibre. 


Circumstances Affecting Digestibility. 

With a starving animal no more food will be digested than when moderately 
fed. 

Of two animals of the same breed, age, and condition, one may digest more 
of the same food than the other. 

When the diet is very abundant and rich there is less digested. 

Cooking food does not always make it more digestible. 

Boiling water added to food increases the digestibility of the fibre. 

The addition of one food to another may alter the rate of digestion of the 
first food. 

The hay at cutting time is less digestible than when in the young condition. 

The flesh-formers of heated hay are less digestible than when not heated, 
but the fibre is more digestible. 

W r hen hay is well harvested its digestibility is not less than the digestibility 
of the green food prior to making. 

When milk cows are receiving dry feeding, as chopped hay mixed with bran 
and copra cake, it is advisable to have this moistened with warm water the 
night previous, for the reason given above, and to keep up the flow of milk. 
The addition of molasses as a food strengthener and medicine in dry seasons 
should never be dispensed with ; it has been the means of preventing the 
death of many cows. 

Foods Affecting Flavor of Milk. 

Lucern when given in quantities in the green growing state. To overcome 
the error, feed sparingly or cut the lucern and aliow it to wilt a few hours prior 
to feeding. Lucern is one of the heaviest croppers and richest nitrogenous 
fodder plants known, which makes it so valuable as a food for enriching 
milk. 

Rape .— It is grown for its leaves, which are abundant and of high feeding 
value, containing over 3 per cent, of nitrogenous matter, and 18 per cent, of 
organic matter. It is an unusually quick grower, but must be given in small 
quantities or mixed with other food. 

Cabbage .—This crop can be cultivated upon very stiff soils, and is, perhaps, 
the most luxuriant of all vegetable productions wnen grown under favorable 
conditions. In many of the hill districts the cultivation of the cabbage would 
be'attended with success, When liberally fed to milk cows the milk contains 
an objectionable flavor. When cut to pieces cabbages can be successfully 
ensiled. 

Silage ,—Silage can only be used with success as a supplementary, and not 
as a chief food for dairy cows in milk. When used in moderation and mixed 
with hay, chaffed or otherwise, it causes an increased flow of milk, the butter 
from wnich has a superior color and flavor. Sour silage as a rule produces 
poye milk than sweet silage, but the latter is recommended for milk cows, 
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j Foods Endangering Cattle .—When cows are admitted to feed liberally upon 
green lucern distension of the first stomach generally follows, more especially 
if the lucern is damp. Without attention to bad cases death usually takes place. 

Sorghum is said to possess poisonous properties, and causes inflammation when 
fed to stock. The greatest danger is in giving the animals too much of the 
sorghum, especially after a continued feeding upon dry fibrous herbage where 
there has been a scarcity of water. 

Succulent feeding, natural or artificial, is of greatest value when cows are 
exposed in dry seasons to conditions favorable to the disease of impaction, 
which has carried off so many cows in past years. 

Feeding of Calves. 

The best ivay of feeding a calf for its own welfare is to let it run with its 
mother and feed itself. The mother’s milk forms a complete food, and the 
best till the calf learns to graze; but this is not as a rule an economical 
method on the dairy farm, and is only adopted with valuable pedigree stock, 
or, if for commercial purposes, two calves are sometimes suckled on one cow-. 
To lay the foundation of a good constitution in the young calf liberal and 
nutritious feeding must be given. To feed entirely upon skim milk without 
supplementing anything for the removal of fat leads to a stunted animal; very 
often a poor milker. 

Method of Feeding. 

1. Hand-feeding with Full Milk .—The calf must always receive its mother’s 
first milk, called colostrum or boastings. It is thicket than the succeeding 
milk, and has a purgative action, which causes the first motion of the intestines 
of the young calf, and clears them out. The calf should receive about Ipt. of 
milk fresh from the cow three tirms the first day, or every four or five hours, 
the milk being at a temperature as it comes from the cow. On the second day 
increase to 3qts., and at the end of the first week the calf should receive l^yall. 
The mid-day meal can now be dispensed with and the feeding gradually raised 
to 2gails. per day by the end of the fourth neck, at which it may remain till 
the tenth week, when the calf may he weaned by gradually reducing the quantity 
and stopping the milk altogether when the calf is twelve weeks old. These 
quantities are suitable for Shorthorn calves or for those of the large breeds ; a 
good deal less would do for smaller. This method of feeding, however, is too 
expensive for ordinary purposes. 

2. Skim Milk Feeding .—The calf should be fed the first week upon whole 
milk, as already described, afterwards skim milk warmed up to 90° F., and to 
be gradually substituted. As skim milk differs from whole milk in having the 
fat removed, it is necessary to raise the standard by the addition of such foods 
as linseed, oat, and pea meal. In doing so begin with a small cooked quantity 
to each diet, as the calf’s digestion is easily impaired, and gradually increase to 
lib. per day till the calf is two months old. At two months the meal may be 
increased to l^lb. per day until the end of three months, when the calf will be 
able to support itself on natural feeding. 

Skim milk is to be given in the same quantities as prescribed for the whole 
milk feeding. 

Feeding with Whey .—Whey is a very poor feeding substance, as it has lost 
almost all the fat albumenoids and mineral matter. The chief feeding con¬ 
stituent is the milk sugar. To restore the substances taken from the whey a 
mixture of the above-stated meals would be suitable. One-quarter of a pound 
may be treated in hot whey, added to lgall. of whey and given to a calf ten 
days old. At the eqd of two or three weeks another £lb. may be added to the 
same quantity of whey, and this increased as is considered necessary until the 
calf is threejnonths old, 
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TUBERCULOSIS. 

An interesting address was lately delivered at Keswick, at a conference of 
medical men, vetei inary surgeons, and representatives of sanitary authorities in 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, England, by Professor Delepine, Professor of 
Pathology, Owen’s College, Manchester, on “ Tuberculosis and the Milk 
Supply.” This address is of particular interest to the inhabitants of Adelaide 
and its suburbs. 

“ Professor Dfclepine, who was warmly received, said a fight againBt tuber¬ 
culosis means a serious financial problem, and in the present state of things it 
would involve losses affecting chiefly our agricultural interests. This would 
not be right; it is not reasonable that, in order to protect the public generally, 
one or two classes of the community should be made to suffer. At the present 
day there is perhaps in this country not a herd of cattle, a cowshed of any 
size, which is free from tuberculosis, and there must be very few milk shops 
from which tuberculous milk is not issued from time to time. Some en¬ 
lightened cattle owners have, it is true, tried to eradicate tuberculosis from 
their estates, but, though in the long run they will reap the benefit of their 
right action, the initial cost has been such that others have not been encouraged 
to follow their example. Much may be done by private enterprise; but, as a 
matter of simple justice, it seems to me that the first cost of a general fight 
against tuberculosis must be borne not only by the raiser of stock, the dairy 
farmer, the cattle dealer, or the dair) man, but also by the consumer, for whose 
protection these measures have to be taken. It might be difficult to apply the 
necessary regulations to the whole kingdom, but it should be possible, by 
stringent measures applied locally, to get rid of all tuberculous cattle, and 
clear all infected places in, say, a county or a combination of counties. This 
being done, it would then be possible to make any person introducing tuber¬ 
culous cattle in such a district responsible for such an action. Having myself 
studied tuberculosis for many years, I am more and more convinced that 
tuberculosis must be considered a serious public danger. In order, however, 
that you should be able to form an opinion for yourselves, I now bring before 
you evidence from which you will draw your own conclusions as to the nature 
and extent of the danger. The lecturer then proceeded to demonstrate by 
a number of remarkable lantern slides the ravages wrought by the various 
forms of tuberculosis, as pulmonary consumption, tubercular meningitis, tabes 
mesenterica, scrofula, lupus, bone and joint tuberculosis. Regarding the 
frightful disfigurements caused by lupus, he said these effects, which are so 
evident when they are manifested on some superficial part of the body, are also 
found in internal organs. Thus, in a tuberculous lung or kidney you may find 
cavities due to ulcerations similar to those shown disfiguring the faces of 
patients affected with lupus. There is not a part of the body which entirely 
escapes this dreadful disease, and whatever organ it attacks it gradually 
transforms it into a mass of useless inflammatory products, which in their turn 
die and crumble away. The nature of the process is well known in early 
stages of tuberculosis in the intestines and liver. All these lesions are the 
work of the tubercle bacillus. Slides were shown illustrating a cell containing 
bacillus from the lungs, a growth of bacilli on glycerinated media, a pure 
culture under the microscope, and the remarkable resistance of the tubercle 
bacillus. There were also illustrations of tuberculosis produced in guinea-pigs 
by inoculation of pure cultures, and pictures were exhibited showing the 
effects on intestines of guinea-pigs inoculated twelve days and thirty days 
previously with tuberculous matter. The Professor here showed pictures of 
three guinea-pigs which had been inoculated with a very small quantity of 
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Manchester milk, and which showed typical tuberculous lesions of various 
degrees. We have not, he proceeded, even the consolation to think that a 
disease which produces such frightful ravages is rare, for if we consult 
statistics it becomes evident that tuberculosis must be considered a very 
frequent disease. Even at the present day, when, by improvements in sani¬ 
tation, the disease is less frequent in the lungs than it used to be, it is found 
still that one-tenth of all deaths are due to pulmonary phthisis alone. 
Thanks to numerous researches which have been made during the last 
thirty-five years, we know exactly how this disease is produced. Before that 
knowledge had been acquired, it was impossible to deal with tuberculosis 
in an efficient way; there was then an almost general belief in the heredity 
of tuberculosis, a belief which has not quite died out yet, though it should 
have been dead long ag*'. The contagious nature of tuberculosis was over¬ 
looked by most people, and barely believed in by a few. Now, on the 
contrary, we have absolute proof that the disease is produced by nothing 
else than the bacillus. Its development may be favored or not by the age, 
the state of health of the victim, and by external circumstances, but it 
remains the cause of the disease. The tubercle bacillus may penetrate the 
body in various ways, but the two most important channels of entrance are 
the air and the food passages. Through the first the air carries to the lung 
dust loaded with the tubercle bacilli. In the alimentary canal, foods, such as 
tuberculous meat, and more frequently tuberculous milk, are the carriers of 
the germs. Owing to the great frequency of pulmonary tuberculosis in the 
adult, and the great mortality due to it, some observers have minimised the 
importance of infection through the alimentary canal; but in the case of 
infants it is impossible to doubt the importance of this channel of infection 
Judging from statistics in our hands, it is evident that tuberculosis of 
abdominal organs is far from infrequent in children. Infants begin to be 
seriously affected with tabes mesenterica (a kind of consumption of the bowels) 
when they have reached the age of six months, *.£., when most of them have 
begun to be fed on other foods than their natural food, and more especially 
on cow’s milk. In half of the children dying from any cause during the 
second year of their life, tuberculosis lesions can be found. In a large 
proportion of these cases there is good evidence to show that the bacilli have 
entered through the alimentary canal, and must have been introduced with 
cow’s milk. We are bound to admit the importance of infection through the 
alimentary canal, and this danger will evidently be proportionate to the 
amount of tuberculosis in cattle. By putting together figures collected in 
England, France, Germany, Denmark, and Holland, and based on the exami¬ 
nation of some 600,000 head of cattle, I find that, on an average, more than 
16 per cent, of all cattle must be tuberculous. Some important German 
returns give 15 per cent., Danish statistics give 17 G per cent. Recently, in 
Manchester, Mr. King, the chief veterinary inspector, found, on inspection of 
cattle throughout the Manchester abattoir, that 41 per cent, of the cows were 
affected with tuberculosis. Taking all the cattle examined, it was found 
that about 28 per cent, were tuberculous. It is well to remember that certain 
cowsheds have been found so completely infected that 80, 90, and even 100 

E er cent, of the cows kept in them have been found to be tuberculous. It is, 
owever, fortunate that the milk of tuberculous cows does not usually become 
infectious unless the udder be diseased. And it is still more fortunate that the 
udder becomes affected only in a small proportion of tuberculous cows. Yet it 
must be remembered that it is impossible to tell when the udder of the tuber¬ 
culous cow is likely to become affected. In Manchester it would appear that six 
out of thirty-six very tuberculous cows examined by Mr. King had tuberculosis 
of the udder. I have examined specially the milk of twenty-nine tuberculous 
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cows in which the disease was advanced, and found that in six of the cases 
the milk was capable of producing tuberculosis. I may say, however, that 
in five out of these six cases the udder was certainly diseased, and in the sixth 
disease was probably present. So that unmixed milk, taken from tuberculous 
cows kept in Manchester byres, proved to he capable of producing tuberculosis 
in 25 per cent, of the cases examined, t\*., in one out of every four. Evidence 
of this kind shows that we have to deal with a real danger. It is, however, 
seldom that the unmixed milk of a tuberculous cow reaches the consumer, 
except in the case of children and invalids; and it might be argued that, after 
being diluted with good milk, tuberculous milk ceases to be a source of 
danger. This point has been tested both in Liverpool and in Manchester, 
and, as I have assisted the medical officers of health in this work, I am 
able to tell you what I found. The milk was collected at the railway 
station immediately on its reaching town. No less than 6 or 7 per cqnt. 
of these samples of milk were capable of producing tuberculosis, without 
speaking of the diseases produced also. This infectious milk may be less 
dangerous to adults, but l have no doubt that a very large number of children 
are killed by it every year, and that adults would be the better for not using 
it. The danger being admitted, what shall I say in regard to the remedy ? 
I can only suggest the direction in which measures would prove efficient. 
A question of this kind is more of the department of an administrator 
than of a scientific investigator. The first general measure which can be 
recommended for the purpose of combating tuberculous infection from milk 
is in the hands of the consumers. It consists of boiling all milk used. There 
is a strong prejudice against this boiling of milk. For my own part, I think 
the defects of boiled milk have been exaggerated. I know families who, on 
my recommendation, have drunk nothing but boiled milk (except in their tea') 
for the last twelve or thirteen years. I have watched children who have 
practically never drank any unboiled cow’s milk from the time they were 
weaned to the present day, in one case for twelve years and in other cases 
a little less, and these children have never suffered from the use of boiled 
milk. The great objection, however, to this easy remedy is that it does not 
protect us against tuberculous cream, butter, and cheese; nor does it mitigate 
the dangers of infection due to the presence in our midst of so many tuber¬ 
culous animals. The second method of dealing with the milk 'so as to 
protect the consumer is to analyse samples from time to time, and to reject 
from our markets all milk that is not free from infectious properties. This 
method is not a practicable one. It is easy to detect common adulterations by 
simple chemical tests, but it is another thing to find whether a sample of milk 
can produce tuberculosis or not; this may take days, and meanwhile the con¬ 
sumer is not protected. We must turn to the actual source of the milk, the cow, 
and see that it is not allowed to contaminate our milk supply. This means 
systematic inspection of our cowsheds and milch cows by competent men able 
to detect tuberculosis even before it has produced symptoms obvious to all. A 
careful veterinarian can now, by the application of the tuberculin test, combined 
with a thorough inspection, almost always determine whether a cow is tuber¬ 
culous or not. As it is impossible to say when the udder of a tuberculous cow 
will become diseased, the milk of all tuberculous cows should be excluded from 
the market. After being sterilised by boiling or otherwise, this milk might 
still have a good commercial value. This method of inspection would free our 
markets from the greater part of the tuberculous milk which at present reaches 
them* yet this would do little towards stamping tuberculosis out. Tuberculous 
cow# and tuberculous sheds would still remain a source of infection. It would 
ithevefore be necessary to separate the tuberculous cows from the healthy ones, 
to fatten all tuberculous cows for slaughter whenever the disease has not 
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reached serious proportions, to disinfect thoroughly infected sheds, and to 
improve their construction, so as to allow of their being thoroughly cleaned, 
lighted, and ventilated. All cowsheds should be inspected at least twice a 
year, and the few tuberculous animals which would have escaped previous 
inspections weeded out. The breeding of healthy cattle should be encouraged, 
and calves would be easily protected against a chance of infection if the 
preventive measures above mentioned were taken. The presence of tuberculous 
servants should not be tolerated either in the shed or dairy. The milk pails 
and cans should be kept scrupulously clean. Of all the measures I have men¬ 
tioned, two seem to me essential; first the systematic and periodical inspection 
of cowsheds and byres, for the purpose of weeding out tuberculous animals; 
second, the testing of all cattle brought into the area of a given county, so that 
other sources of tuberculosis should not be introduced. If such methods were 
adopted it would then be only right to see that foreign dairy produce is not 
allowed to flood our market unless good guarantees were obtained that proper 
measures had been taken to safeguard the consumer. Before concluding. I 
wish it to be distinctly understood that I am well aware of the great difficulties 
besetting the administrative side of this question. I have simply tried to indi¬ 
cate how the assurance may be obtained. I repeat again that I think it would 
be absurd and unjust to expect any special group of persons to bear all the ex¬ 
pense of dealing with tuberculosis. It is a public question affecting all 
interests. It is a great danger, and considerations of economy cannot indefi¬ 
nitely interfere with what may be considered an important public duty. Delay 
means more deaths and increased expenditure.” 


WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS. 

Amyton.— Since last report we have had a deal of boisterous weather, knocking down some 
wheat and causing the gram to shake out. Reaping is general, the returns varying from 
lOlbs. to 901ba. pr>r acre. Most farmers will reap sufficient for seed. 

Balaklava. —The last few days of October were cold and wet, about an inch of rain falling, 
which helped the filling of the grain, which appears a much better sample than last year’s. 
Reaping is becoming general through the district. One crop reaped and cleaned went I4bush. 
per acre, but the average for the district will not he more than half that. Heavy winds have 
knocked down or shaken out a lot of grain. 

Brink worth.-- Reaping has commenced, some crops being worth 13bush. to the acre, 
and this will he exceeded in a few instances where the seed and manure drill has been 
used. 

In Kerman.— Tho weather during the month has been very thundery, with frequent light 
showers—about fin. in all. Reaping is general, and two bags to the acre is being obtained 
by some, though the average will be considerably lower. 

Kapunda. —Haycutting is about finished, but the windy weather retards carting and 
stacking. The greater portion of the crop has been cut with the binder. The wheat crops 
are looking much better than they did about the middle of October, the rainfall since then 
accounting for the improvement. 

Lvcin dale.— Fine rains have fallen this month, beginning with light showers, and ending 
with heavy rain and severe squally weather, also several hailstorms. Crops are promising 
well, and a fine hay yield is now assured Frosts have severely damaged potato crops. 
Shearing is now in full swing, but has been delayed by the rough weather. The clip is beauti¬ 
fully clean and bright, and fairly heavy. Stock very healthy, and in good order generally. 

Lyndqch.—T he weather has been very rough and wet. causing a good deal of damage to 
crops. 

Mount Remarkable.— Reaping is becoming general. Some crops will go 15bush., others 
about 6bush. Owing to dry, windy weather, much fruit is falling from the trees. 

Murray Bridge, —Unfavorable harvest weather has been experienced, it being very rough 
and windy. All late sown crops will yield poorly, but the fallowed and manured fields have 
held their own well, and promise to give good leturns. The sample will be superior to last 
year's. Stock are in good condition, and feed is fairly plentiful. 

NanyawaRra.— Rainfall since last report 0*82in,, making a total up to date of 1339in. 
Rough weather has been experienced during hay time, which is about finished. Reaping is 
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now being pushed on with; some of the early varieties of wheat which have been drilled are 
promising a good return, but very few people have cleaned up. Stock looking well, but grass 
lias dried off. 

Naracoortk.- Weather has been very unsettled; strong winds and little rain. 

One-tree Hill. —The weather during the last fortnight, with the exception of one or two 
days, has been very mild and cool. This has had a very beneficial effect on the crops. Hay¬ 
making is in full swing. Most of the crops as usual will be cut for hay. Feed is 
abundant. 

Pine Forest.— Since last report we have experienced very heavy gales, which have knocked 
at least 4bush. per acre out of some of the heavy crops. Haymaking is about finished, the 
yield being better than last year. Reaping has commenced, some crops going 13bush, per 
acre. The drilled crops are expected to average 9bueh. 

Port Elliot.- November has been fairly cool, hut very windy. Apricots and plums 
promise to yield well, but the apple crop is disappointing. Haymaking is about finished. 
The grain crops on the whole are promising. Early potatoes are light, owing to dry 
September. 

Redhill. —Reaping is general. A few paddocks are returning four bags, but the average 
will scarcely be above Sbush. per acre. The heavy storms of wind have shaken out a lot of 
Early Para and Steinwedel wheats, and knocked down some of the heavy crops. 

Strathalbyn. - The crops have improved vory much during the month, hut will not be 
heavy. The weather during the month has been very changeable, boisterous winds pre¬ 
dominating and nullifying to a considerable extent the effect of the showery weather. 

Woodside. —Since last month’s report we have had over an inch of rain, the greater part 
of which fell on the latter part of October. Haycutting has commenced, and good crops are 
general; feed is plentiful, and stock arc fat. Shearing is over, and a good clip has been 
obtained. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE REPORT. 

Mean*. A. W. Sandford & Company reportNovember 30th, 1898. 

An unusually cool and stormy November experienced, with a good deal of coastal rain 
and heavy gales during the latter week, keeping the temperature very low. Severe hailstorms 
have done considerable damage, particularly to the fruit crops, which, generally speiking, 
must be very poor this season. Tbo rain will do good, however, by freshening up growing 
feed, and replenishing stores of wat r. 

General business continues to be very quiet, with extreme dulness in drier agricultural dis¬ 
tricts where the harvest is proving a failure. 

In the grain trade business during the month has been dull in all lines. Breadstuffs only 
dealt in sparingly. Local millers having as much old wheat as required, in face of the com¬ 
mencement of deliveries of new, have reduced their buying prices 3d. to fid. per bushel. The 
sample of new wheat forward is not up to average, although as deliveries yet have been light, 
it is somewhat early to form a decided opinion. It is certain, however, that with the cool 
weather that has prevailed the late crops will be very much better, both in yield and quality. 
Latest London cable reports show that market there has receded almost to the point ruling a 
month ago, and the positive information now establishing the fact that the Argentine is 
harvesting a record crop, along with the improved Australasian prospects, does not at present 
give much probability of an early advance in price. Freights have again stiffened, and 
accepting as correct that cable report from London of a sale of South Australian wheat at 30s. 
3d., shipment from here next or following month, this makes the present ruling rates as being 
very nearly export value. Bran and pollard have been active, with firming tendency, hut the 
re-starting of mills for the new season is causing an easing in offal lines. Feeding grain, as 
well as hay and chaff, are dull, there being an abundance of growing feed throughout the 
country. 

Potatoes during the month have been famine-scarce, at times absolutely unobtainable by 
contractors for their supplies. The new crop, however, is being dug more finely and quantities 
show increase with consequent easing in price, though still relatively very high. Local onions 
are plentiful and have further cheapened. 

Jn lines usually classed under the heading of dairy products a full month’s trade has put 
through, although in butter, supplies show a steady decrease. Quality usually deteriorates as 
we get into summer, and notwithstanding weather conditions have been cooler this season, 
northern consignments particularly have begun to deteriorate somewhat, thus establishing an 
increasingly wide range between first and lowest grades, with a tendency to stiffening in price 
of better sorts. Small weekly shipments to London are still being made by each mail steamer, 
and may be expected to continue till the end of the year. Eggs have fluctuated considerably, 
a drop of 25 per cent, occurring a couple of weeks ago, part of which, however, has since 
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been recovered. It is rather difficult to forecast the probable movements, but the usual 
Christmas orders, both local and for export, should at least muntain present rate. Locally* 
made cheese shows decided improvement in maturity of sample ; but quotations are easier, so 
that demand for imported has ceased. Bacon a so is lower, but sales are increasingly heavy. 
Honey in better request. Beeswax scarce. Almond kornels have advanced slightly; softshells 
unchanged. 

Poultry has been penned in increasing quantities at each sale, and Blight fluctuations apparent, 
but values on the whole have ruled very satisfactory to consignors. 

Market Quotations of the Day. 

Wheat.—At Port Adelaide, old, 3s. ; new, 2s. 9d. to 2s iOd. per bushel of 601bs. 

Flour.—City brands, to £9; country, £8 to £8 10s. per ton of 2,000lbs. 

Bran and pollard.—8$d. to 9d. per bushel of 201bs. 

Oats.—Local Algerian, 1s. 6d. to Is. 7d.; stout white, 2s. Gd. to 2s. 8d.; imported, 
nominal, 3s. 6d. per bushel of 401bs. 

Barley. —Malting, 4s. to 5s. 3d.; feeding sorts, Is. 8d. to Is. It'd, per bushel of 50lbs. 

Chaff.—£2 10s. to £2 12s. 6d. per ton of 2.240lbs., dumped, f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes.—New local, £10 to £10 10s. per 2,240lbs. 

Onions.—£5 to £5 10s* per 2,2401bs. 

Butter.—Creamery and factory prints, 8fd. to 9fd.; dairy and collectors’ lines, 5|d. to 
7d. per pound ; best bulk factory, 8|d. to G^d., chilled, f.o.b. 

Cheese.—S.A. Factory, large to loaf, G^d. to 7|d. per pound. 

Bacon.—Factory-cured sides, 7Jd. to 8d. ; farm lots, 7d. to 7£d. per pound. 

Ilams.—S.A. factory, scarce, 8d. to lid. per pound. 

Eggs.—Loose, 8[d.; in casks, f.o.b., 9fd. per dozen. 

Poultry.—Good young roosters. Is. 9d. to 2s. each ; hens and medium roosters, Is. 4d. to 
Is. Gd.*; chickens, Is. to Is. 4d.; ducks, Is. 6d. to 2s .3d. ; geese, 2s 6d. to 3s.; pigeons, 6d.; 
turkeys, 6d. to 7d. per pound, live weight. 

Lard.—In bladders, 5£<1.; tins, 4jd. per pound. 

Honey.—2}d. for best extracted,in 6ldb. tins; beeswax, Is. 3d. per pound. 

Almonds.—Soft shells, 3£d.; kernels, IOd. per pound. 

Gum.—Best dear wattle, 2jd per pound. 

Milking Maciiinks. —There are now several types of machines in use, includ¬ 
ing the original “ Thistle,” which has been improved until it fills pretty well 
every requirement. In New Zealand the farmers seem to realise the value of 
thebe helps to a considerable extent. The New* Zealand Weekly Press recently 
wrote :—“ Mr. 8. Knight, of Rongotea, Rangitikie, has had fitted up a milking 
machine which enables him to milk his dairy herd of fifty odd cows, with two 
assistants, in an hour and three-quarters, whereas it formerly took him, with 
three assistants, three hours to milk the same number. The machine, which is 
fitted to milk eight cows at once, is the first in the district.” 

Small Bird Poisons. —The Government Biologist for New Zealand recom¬ 
mends the following as effective small bird poisons: — Strychnine. — loz. 
strychnine, loz. spirits of salts, lib sugar, COlbs. wheat, 4galls. boiling water. 
Dissolve the strychnine in spirits of salts, then add the solution and sugar to 
the boiling water, stirring well. Pour in the grain, cover the vessel, and allow 
it to soak for forty-eight hours till the grain has taken up all the water it will, 
then spread out to dry and store in jars. Arsenic .—lib. arsenic, lib. washing 
soda, lib. sugar, 2galls. water. Boil the soda and sugar, and, when boiling, 
mix the arsenic to the consistency of a paste, and add to the contents of the 
boiler; continue to boil for about fifteen minutes, and keep well stirred. Place 
about 401bs. of wheat in an iron tub, and pour the contents of the boiler over it. 
Allow to stand till the water is nearly absorbed. Then dry in the sun and 
store in jars. One part arsenic , fifteen parts cot nmeal , one part sugar . Stir 
all together dry, then moisten and lay. Phosphorus .—3qts. water, 4ozs. phos¬ 
phorus, 3lbs. sugar. Boil the water and then add the phosphorus and sugar. 
When quite dissolved add as much wheat as the mixture will cover, and stir 
well for at least ten minutes. The birds should be fed on sound grain for 
several days before any poison is laid, as they are very suspicious. 
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CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Wednesday, November 16, 1898. 

Present. —Mr. F. E. H. W. KrichaufF (Chairman), Sir Samuel Davenport, 
Messrs. H. Kelly, J. Miller, and A. Molineux (Secretary). 

Abnormal Growth. 

The Secretary tabled samples of abnormal growth of wheat forwarded by 
Murray Bridge Branch. The stems instead of bearing only one ear divide at a 
joint about half way up and produce two separate heads, one of which fails to 
mature. It was stated that a large number of plants in one field were showing 
this development. 

Government Dairy Bulls. 

Mr. Miller said, as far as he could ascertain, the bulls purchased by the 
Government were greatly appreciated by the various Branches which had been 
fortunate enough to receive them, and he would like to see more animals 
purchased, as he believed much good would result. It was important, however, 
that care should be taken to see that the animals were properly cared for and 
made use of. He thought regular reports should be furnished by those in 
charge of the bulls. 

The Secretary said the Branches receiving these bulls on loan were 
responsible for their keep, care, and management, and undertook that the 
animals should be kept in well-fenced enclosures, and that their services should 
not be abused. Reports were furnished twice a year by the Branches. 

Extracts and Translations. 

The Chairman read the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronomical Papers :— 

251. Statistics.— In the first five months of this year no less than 73d now co-operative agri¬ 
cultural unions were formed in Germany, out of which 517 were agricultural savings and loan 
banks, 88 butter factories, 31 unions for purchasing and for selling, 49 for breeding horses, 3 
for cattle, 2 for selling fowls and eggs, 8 unions of vignerons, 2 for making preserves. The 
total number of unions was, in June, 11,768. I give here an instance of the magnitude of 
purchases made in 1896 by the General Union, viz.3,3l7,392cwts. of commercial manures 
and 980,056cwts. of commercial fodder. The Neuwied Union purchased l,074,005ewts. of 
manures and 515,09lewts. of fodder. The number of sheep kept in Germany has been 
gradually reduced from 19,666,794 in 1875, to 7,859,096 in 1807. Goats have increased from 
1,481,461 to 2,164,425, and cattle by nearly two millions, and pigs by 5,096,000 During 
the year, from March, 1897-8, no less than 18,845,000 pigs were slaughtered in the United 
States for exportation, valued at 179,075,000 dollars. Germany received from there 
186.400,OOOlbs. of lard. 

252. A New Law against the Seeds of Weeds has been passed in the United States which 
permits the Minister of Agriculture to examine grain and horticultural seeds offered for sale. 
If these contain more than l per cent, of bunt, ear cockle, certain bulbs, seeds of weeds, or 
insects, or they germinate badly, he can advertise the names of the persons who may offer 
them for sale. 

253. Sulphate of Ammonia and Nitrate of Soda ,—Professor Maereker sums up a long report 
on these two rival fertilisers, viz.:—“ It is with .them as with superphosphate and Thomas 
phosphate. You ought to use superphosphate where you want an intense action of phosphoric 
acid, and nitrate of soda for an intense action of nitrogen. Sulphate of ammonia, like 
Thomas phosphate, is preferable where slower action but of longer duration is of import¬ 
ance. Sulphate of ammonia is also as good as guano for brewers* barley; but oats demand 
nitrate of soda to give the most nourishing grain, rich in starch and protoin For winter 
wheat he recommends sulphate of ammonia, for spring wheat a top dressing of nitrate of soda. 
Professor Hutzer found that in 445 experiments 396 gave better crops with nitrate of soda 
than with sulphate of ammonia.’* 

%bi. Sorbm aucuparia, rat\ edulis .—The fruit was introduced into Germany in 1886 from 
the Sudete Mountains, and I obtained seeds for the Conservator of Forests a year ago. They 
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have been found to be so valuable for jams that the Department of Agriculture in Austria- 
Hungary has now established special nurseries for the multiplication of these trees alone. 
The fruit forms in bunches of twenty-five to thirty berries, which aie mealy, and have a 
somewhat acid, yet sweet, taste. 

255. Green Manuring. — Dr. Schultz, of Lupitz, has brought it before all others on his own 
poor sandy soil into a system, inasmuch as he has kept no cattle for the purpose of using their 
dung. lie obtained ihe nitrogen and humus for his crops from the pea-flowering plants, 
using, however, large quantities of potash and phosphoric acid from fertilisers to enable him 
to grow these plants successfully, and with a view of ploughing them under. Lupins seem 
perhaps to be best of all, but I am not aware whether they have been used here to any extent, 
except near Wellington, as commenced by the late Sir William Jervois, and now by the 
Bremer Council, to prevent sand blowing. You may collect the earlier seed pods, without 
making the advantage to the soil mu<h less for green manuring. They require, however, 
to be sown in Maich or April, and, not being fit for ploughing in before September, or even 
later, a whole season is lost, as you do indeed also when you have the land in bare fallow. 
To sow anv other - that is, summer—crops for green manuring aftor the regular crop of 
cereals has been harvested has succt eded fairly well even in South Australia, but in such cases 
it has been harvested as cut fodder or fed off, and not often ploughed in. The subterranean 
part of the crop is, however, an improvement for the land; it enables the roots of the cereals 
to follow the channels left by the deep-going roots of many of the plants so grown, thus to 
find at the greater depth more moisture, and to withstand any dry period somewhat better. 
Iti sandy soil the advantages of green manuring are undoubtedly far greater than in the 
stronger soils. The largest quantities of nitrogen and organic substances have been found by 
Dr. Schultz in the following plant* per acre, viz.: — 


l)i> Substance. 

White peas,......... 6,384Jibs. 

Blue lupin.. 6.285 Jibs. 

White lupin. 6,5851bs. 

Yellow lupin. 4,5l31bs. 


Nitrogen. Equal to Nitiate of Soda. 
178lbs. lljcwts. 

152ilbs. nearly lOcwts. 

14t3lbs. 9|cwts. 

114lbs. 7Jcwts. 


The blue lupin sends its roots deepest dowm, more so than peas or other lupins, and 
contains the largest number of nodules on the roots. Lathyrus clymenum goes still deeper 
with its roots and grows quicker ard thicker than peas, but does not collect so much nitrogen. 
On Roils with much lime Lathyrus sativus grows still quicker. Professor Dr. von Riimker 
recommends for potatoes, which aie veiy partial to green manuring, to give with green 
manuring from 32cwts. to 64cwts. of stable dung per acre. The bacteria in the lattu* will 
accelerate the fermentation and rottenness of the green manure. In place of stable dung, 
2c wt*. of supeiphosphate and lewt. of nitrate of soda per acre are also mentioned as a suitable 
addition ; but Thomas phosphate is unsuitable, it being as slow'as the dissolution of the green 
manure, and the potato has but a Rhort time to consume plant food. Potash is also not 
deniable for potatoes grow n with green manuring ; but if you put 6cwts. of kainit and 4cwts. 
of Thomas phosphate per acre, a shoit time before ploughing in the green manure, these 
fertilisers are said to be valuable as a supplement for cereals, unless the soil contains already 
much phosphori* acid from former years. The kainit is only wantfd if potatoes are to follow 
the cereal crop, and if given some iime should also be added Potash alw-ays makes the soil 
poorer of lime, but pi tatoes do not like lime, and in diy years still less, if it is given in any 
quantity direct to such crop. For green manuring thick sowing is very advisable. The 
plants are forced to grow high, bring few flowers and seeds, and thus form more roots, and 
also growth above ground. Peas and vetches are very good for a crop of green manure, w r here 
the subsoil is of a wet nature. I do not mention other plants fit hr green manuring else¬ 
where, like clover, serradella, &c., as they seem even less suitable in our climate than lupins; 
but any plants that form in a short time a mass of soft leafy stems, like rape and even 
mustard, will impiove the soil, although it may not receive the nitrogen leguminous plants 
only collect. In Europe and the United States the aowung on the stubble of short-lived 
plants for green manuring is considered yearly of greater importance. Here we desire com¬ 
munications from farmers successful with any plants for green manuring. I find that in a 
crop of 40,0001b*. of lupins per hectare, you obtain 200lbs of nitrogen; of 24,000lbs. of 
vetches, 120lbs; of 42,00t>lbs of white mustard, 2001bs ; of 24,000lbs. of red clover, 1201bs. 
of nitrogen; of 30,Q001bs. of serradella, loOlbs. Most interesting is, however, Professor 
Maercker’s report upon green manuring, which appears in the Illustrated Zandwirtscha/fbche 
Zeitung, of July 8th, 1898, and ploughed in before a crop of oats. He found that one of 
six plots, where lOOlbs. of horse beans, 200lbs. of Victoria peas, and lOOlbs. of vetches per 
hectare had been sown and ploughed in, together with 2cwts. of nitrate of soda and 4cwts. of 
superphosphate per hectare, he harvested 4 lewis, of grain and 74cwts. of straw per acre, 
and that everywhere horse beans were more effective than lupins. As horse beans grow 
here well, this is important for us. The crops near at hand which had no green manuring 
were complete failures, on account of drought, and it was chiefly on account of enabling the 
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oats, which otherwise root near the sm face, to follow the passages into the subsoil left by 
the roots of the beaus that it could draw moisture from there. Professor M. recommends 
now to double the quantity of horse beans and of vetches, and to sow therefore 801bs. of each 
of the three, horse beans, Victoria peas, and vetches per acre. 

256. San June Scale (Aepidiotm pernicioxus) . —I extract the following from Dr. von 
Tubeufs article:—“it is nearest related to Aspidiotus neiii. The female is up to 2mm. 
h\in.) long, and from 1mm, to l|inm. broad. It is grey, the middle of the lenticular shield 
is humpbacked, and of a reddish-yellow. She gives birth to living young during fully six 
weeks, and thus from three to five generations are noted during the year While the young 
are under the shelter of the mother’s shield they are of a yellowish color, have six legs, but 
they soon, after a few hours, or at all events within the first two days, stuck fast, secrete a 
kind of wax, cast their skins, and form a shield. After easting their skin a second time they 
form a chrysalis, aie thus in one month complete, and bring forth in three to seven days 
living young. The male is smaller, more oval, of orange color, and has a smaller hump of a 
darker color. Their size is only 0 (>mm. They can leave their shield and move about with 
their two wings and six legs, the latter of which the full-grown female has not got, and at no 
time any wings. The insects suck with sucking tubes, which are three times as long as their 
body, and, after killing the branches, the trees must die. They prefer trees with deciduous 
leaves. During the short time the young females have feet they manage to spread quickly 
over large plantations, and the more so where, in new localities, their natural enemies are 
absent. 

267 Kainit to Lucern. -While Professor Maercker recommends to use 6cwts. of kainit and 
2cwts. of Thomas phosphate per acre, ho warns fanners not to spread it while the luoein is 
wet. The concentrated solution of the salt will cauterise the loaves. 

The “ Schniftcnbcrger v Farm. - The following is a practical example which many might 
follow even in South Australia, so far as climate and rainfall will allow. Professors and 
teachers of agriculture and experienced farmers from all parts of Germany, Austria, Belgium, 
Holland, and France visit the above-named farm, sometimes as many as fifty at one time, and 
from the description we may at least form an idea of the so much admired alteration which 
a few years of rational farming and enriching the poor soil, chiefly with green manuring and 
mineral fertilisers, have made of an almost barren place, overrun with weeds, where, up to the 
appearance of the new tenant-farmer, nobody had been successful in making a living. This 
gentleman, Mr. L. Schickert, took a lease of the Schnifteiiberger Farm in September, 1883. 
It consists of 285 morgen (each somewhat more than half an acre), which, with the exception 
of 14 morgen of meadows, were mostly sandy or stony, poor in humus, or of a tough clay, 
while 50 morgen are even now not w r orth cultivation as being too stony, but must, be culti¬ 
vated, as they are intermixed in small portions with the better land. The position is cold, 
being 960ft. above the sea, the summer is generally bot, and dry ; rains and dews are pro¬ 
portionately but few. The crops previously taken from the land contained from 25 to 30 
per cent, of the seeds of weeds. Ploughing and sowing being required at once, Schickert 
could not clean the land; but he manured with superphosphate, ammonia, and muriate of 
potash, and, although he also gave a topdresaing of nitrate of soda in spring, the crop was 
very disheartening. In May, 1884, he used a paring plough and harrows on 70 morgen, a 
procedure which he repeated several times from ten to ten days, until he ludieved the weeds 
fairly well destroyed, and then buried them by deeper ploughing. As an experiment he 
manured now 6 morgen with 14cwts. of superphosphate and 5cwts. of muiiate of potash, and 
sowed a crop of vetches, &c , for green feed. This was again a failure, and the mixed weeds 
fed only five head of cattle for eleven days. Schickert ascribed the failure, however, chiefly 
to tne want of potash and lime in the soil, which allowed the phosphoric acid in the super¬ 
phosphate to combine with the clay, and thus remain inactive. To iurther destroy weeds 35 
morgen were planted with potatoes, and manured for the morgen wi h 1 Jcwt. of superphosphate, 
Jcwt. of muriate of potash, and lewt. of nitrate of soda. The land was carefully ploughed 
and harrowed, grass and couchgrasi collected, and again harrowed before the potatoes made 
their appearance above ground. Later on a hoeing plough and hand hoeing completed the 
destruction of the weeds, and a good crep of potatoes was the result. Schickert had also been 
very careful in the preparation of the ground for a crop of barley, manured the land with 2cwts. 
of superphosphate, 701bs. of muriate of potash, and lewt. of nitrate of soda per morgen, and 
harvested I2uwts. of barley per morgen. Oats, on the other hand, gave only 7cwtB. per morgen, 
as he could not put the crop in early enough after manuring with superphosphate. The 
phosphoric acid in it being soluble in water had been sinking too deep already, and was thus 
lost to the crop. [Thomas phosphate would in this case have been preferable.—F.K.] The 
attention which he had paid to the 14 morgen of meadows was a thorough success. During 
the winter 1883-4 he manured with phosphoric acid and potash, used a heavy meadows harrow 
to open the soil for the manure and to destroy the moss. Clover and other ieguminous plants 
made their appearance as if by magic, and gave two good cuttings. The rich humus of the 
meadows kept there the phosphoric acid for a longer time in a soluble state. The year 1884 
had thus cost Mr- Sohiekwt lots of money, but he saw that with hard work and manure crops 
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could be raised. In 1885 other 50 morgen were fallowed, like the 70 morgen of 1884, to destroy 
weeds; he also used more phosphoric acid and potash (for which he paid £182), and from that 
time, every year, 600cwts. of lime to make the cold and tough land mellower. Toe fallow 
received also the stable dung. For the bai ley he used, per morgen, 2c wts. superphosphate, 3cwts. 
of kainit, and lOOlbs. to 2001bs. of nitrate of soda, and where closer was sown with it lewt. 
more of both the former; oats received ISOlbs. superphosphate, 3cwts. kainit, and 130lbs. 
nitrate of soda; peas and other 1 egumens 21cwts. superphosphate and 4cwts. kainit; potatoes 
and turnips l£cwt. to *2ewts. of superphosphate, 3cwts. kainit, and Jcwt. to ljcwt. nitrate of 
soda per morgen. The same quantities of manure were given in 1886, and although his 
expenditure had been over £650 m excess of his income during the first two years, he had now* 
the satisfaction that expense and income balanced very nearl j. The attention of Mr. Schiekert 
was now called to Thomas phosphate; he found it cheaper than superphosphate and the 
results about equal, after he had manured, in spring 1887, one-half of his fields with Thomas 
phosphate and others with superphosphate. His crop of barley, without counting the straw, 
not manured, realised £3 3s. per morgen, and the manured crop £7 5s. frou 20*44cwts. more. 
After deducting the cost of manuiing, his profit was £2 10s. per mogen. In 1888, he found 
it fctill advisable to give 8cwts. of Thomas phosph ite and 3cwts. to 4cwts. of kainit per morgen 
to clover, lucern, and sainfoin (Onobrychis satire); afterwards 5cwts. of the former and 3cwts. 
of the latter was sufficient to give him a good profit. Up to 1896 he had thus used per 
morg+n, on an average of the whole farm, from 40cwts to 42cwts. Thomas phosphate and 
20cwts. to 22cwts. kainit or other potash salts, so for potatoes always muriate of potash. 

The supplementary pamphlet of Mr. Giersherg of this year states that manuring has been 
still more reduced during the last four years. Rape received now the stable dung; barley, 
Scwts. Thomas phosphate and 3cwts. kaimt ; and with clover, lewt. and £cwt. more respec¬ 
tively, and ijewt. of nitrate of soda as topdressing, if needed; oats, 2ewts. of Thomas phosphate, 
2cwts. kaimt, and Ijcwt. nitrate of soda ; legumens, 3£cwts. Thomas phosphate and the same 
of kainit; turnips, liquid manure, compost, 3cwts. Thomas phosphate, 3cwts. kainit, and if 
necessai-y, lewt. nitrate of soda (as turnips can hardly receive too much manure) ; maiz*, 
4cwts. Thomas phosphate, the same of kainit, and lewt. nitrate of soda ; the meadows, 2« wts. 
Thomas phosphate, 2cwts. kainit. Mr. Schiekert requires as *een from the above, hut little 
nitrogenous manure, as he is constantly growing plants for green manuring as an intermediate 
crop, especially peas. He prefers since 1892 to gi ow barley and rye in larger fields, and no w heat, 
which does not pay ho well. In the year 1898 he had 254 morgen out of the 285 under crop, 
besides 7 in fallow, and It morgen meadows, viz 84 in barley, 80 in lucern, 29 in rye, 
31 in oats, 5 in rape, 5 in peas (for seed to ripen), 6 w ith mist'd green feed, 3 in maize, 11 in 
potatoes, 10 in mangolds. Nearly all crops yielded of late years half as much again, and 
frequently almost twice as much. Harley had an average in the last three years of lGfcwts. 
per morgen, ; rye, lOJcw^ts. ; oats, 85*6cw t ts.; wheat, which from 1886 to 1888 had an average 
of 10l6cwts., had in 1892 15*30cwts. Lucern cut.* now on an average 30cwts. of hay for 
the first cut, and 18cwts. to 22cwts for the second cut. This was a great surprise to all 
experts, the general opinion in the neighborhood having been that clover, lucern, and sainfoin 
could not he grown to advantage. 

Mr. Schiekert could soon double the number of his stock, and keeps now r six horses and forty 
head of cattle. In consequence of the soil being now in such good heart much less seed is also 
required. Of rye formerly 75lbs. pel morgen waspow'n, now 55lbs ; of barley, formerly 681bs., 
now' 501bs.; of oats, formerly 60lbs., now lOlbs , or a saving of 23 per cent. If in his opinion the 
crops should prove too thin he prefers to give a little nitrate of soda. [These quantities seem 
probably to South Australian farmers still larger. — F. K.] Mr. Schiekert can now' grow brewers* 
barley after barley anywhere on the farm, and he has set 9 morgen aside to show this to 
visitors, and how independent the farmer may he as regards rotation of crops after his soil has 
become rich in plant food. After a crop of on one part rye and on another part rape in 1893, 
he sowed in 1894, and again in 1895, brewers’ barley, and obtained each year 18cw-ts. per 
morgen; in 1896 a crop of oats followed, yielding 16*i0ewts.; 1897 again barley gave 
15*30cwts.; 1898 again oats, to be again followed by barley. The average of the three crops 
of barley must be considered as most satisfactory. Mr. Schiekert has also experimental blocks 
on which he tries all varieties of barley, and other blocks to determine w’hetbcr he ran still reduce 
manuring, or will have better results with an increase His success has of course had an 
extraordinary influence on the agriculture of a wide neighborhood. Sandy soils that could be 
purchased at £6 per morgen, oi let at 5s., but found no customers, can now uommand three 
and four times the above prices. Clover and lucern is now cultivated, more stock can be 
kept, and the quantity of milk and the fat in it has increased. Stock is therefore not now' 
considered merely a machine for producing dung; it is now a main support for the whole farm, 
and mineral fertilisers are now purchased without the fear of a loss after harvest. 

We may learn from the above that a very poor soil can be made to yield very fine crops if 
properly and fully manured, so long as weeds do not smother them, lime has mellowed stiff 
toil*, and the farmer has energy and a little capital, is practical, and yet follows up the 
scientific researches made of late years. 
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Bunt in Wheat. 

Reference was made to the prevalence of smut and bunt in the crops, which 
Mr. Kelly attributed to carelessness in pickling and to sowing without pickling. 
He had never depended upon sowing dry without pickling as, if rain fell within 
two or three days, the spores and grain would germinate nearly together, and 
the crop be affected. 

Mr. Miller said it was not all the fault of the farmers. He believed much 
of the bunt and smut in the crops was due to the inferior bluestone sometimes 
sold. There was no doubt that the seed often got reinfected after pickling by 
spores in the sowing machines and bags. The hunt balls were not always 
destroyed by the pickle, and becoming crushed in the sowing machine or other¬ 
wise, the spores were liberated and reinfected the seed wheat. 

New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches :—Mount Remarkable, Mr. D. Roper; Crystal Brook, Mr. M. Weston; 
Watervale, Mr G. Hunter ; Yankalilla, Mr. J. Gardner ; Holder, Mr. Morgan; 
Mylor, Mr. K. A. Cheeseman; Eudunda, Messrs. W. F, Krummel and C. 
Matzke. 

Reports by Branches. 

The Secretary reported receipt, since previous meeting, of forty-five reports 
of Branch meetings. 


REPORTS BY BRANCHES. 

Dawson, October 29. 

Present—Messrs. C. W. Dowdcn (Chairman), C. F. W. Just, A. J. Hooper, 
C. H. Meyers, O. Muller, A. H. Warner, A. F. Dempsey (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Curci lio Beetle —Members tabled specimens of greyish-brown beetles 
found on their vegetables and fruit trees The vegetables were completely 
destroyed, while the leaves of t he trees were stripped. The insects hide under 
the soil, bark, or other covering in the daytime, hut are found in immense 
numbers early in the morning on the plants. They have been noticed on 
previous occasions, hut never in such numbers. [Identified as Desiantha 
maculata, an indigenous Curculio beetle.— Gen. Sec.J 

Rough Weather. —Mr. Just showed small sheaf of Steinwedel wheat 
showing effects of the rough weather, nearly half of the grain having shelled 
out. He had a paddock of about ten acres in a watercourse which promised 
two bags per acre, but quite half has gone down owing to the storm. 

Paper. —Mr. Muller read an interesting paper on his visits to the Port 
Adelaide Produce Depot and the Roseworthy Agricultural College; also on the 
proceedings of the Tenth Annual jCongress. Considerable discussion followed, 
and the opinion was expressed that the Government could do much to help the 
farmers by keeping on the College Farm pure breeds of cattle and pigs, the 
progeny of which farmers could procure at reasonable prices for the improve¬ 
ment of their stock. 

Velvet Pearl Wheat. —Mr. Just said be received a small packet of 
Velvet Pearl or White Mexican wheat from the Bureau several years ago. He 
had grown this each year since, and last season had two bags. The failure 
then reduced this to Bibs., which was sown, and he expected to get a nice 
return, while other sorts alongside, grown under similar circumstances, were 
almost total failures. 
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Nantawarra, October 81. 

Present—Messrs. 0. Belling (Chairman), J. W. Dali, R. Nicholls, J. Nicholls, 
E. J. Herbert, A. F. Herbert, R. Uppill, T. Dixon, jun. (Hon. Sec.), and over 
thirty visitors, including several members of Balaklava Branch. 

Manuring.—T he afternoon was spent in inspecting a number of the crops 
in the neighborhood. At the residence of the Hon. Secretary a field of wheat* 
drilled in with 80lbs. English super per acre, in which the binder was at work, 
was first noticed. Owing to the dry spell and hot winds the plant was rather 
short, some parts being blighted on top. It was estimated to be worth 1 ton 
of hay per acre. A paddock of Cape barley, also drilled, was manured with 
lewt. super guano and lewt. of mixture of bonedust and English super. The 
latter looked the better, but taking cost into consideration it was difficult to 
say which was the more profitable. A crop of ninety-nine acres Algerian oats 
looked well, and was considered worth four bags of grain or 1^ tons hay per 
acre, though showing very plainly tire effects of the weather. The seed was 
drilled in with lOOlbs. English super and 20lbs. wood ashes per acre. Some 
very interesting experiments carried on by Mr. J. H. Frost were next inspected, 
English super promising better than any other manure. A splendid crop of 
Steinwedel wheat was seen ; it had been manured with English super, and was 
thought to be worth four bags or 2 tons of hay per acre. A paddock of Early 
Para was almost as promising. At Belling Bros.’ a nice crop of Steinwedel 
wheat, manured with HOlbs. super per acre, was seen. On a portion where the 
soil was stiff clay lime had been drilled in, but the results do not compare with 
the other. At Mr. Dali's some nice crops were inspected as well as the out¬ 
buildings, after which members adjourned for tea, the meeting of the Branch 
being held in the evening. Mr. Dali initiated a discussion on improved methods 
of farming, comparing the old system with the new. Under the old system they 
had managed to scrape along, but not to put by anything or allow for depre¬ 
ciation of working plant and stock. The use of the seed and fertiliser drills 
was a step in the right direction; but he would advocate caution, as, having 
little money to spare, they might in a bad season be in a worse position than 
ever if they laid out much money in fertilisers. The Chairman stated he was 
well satisfied with liis experience with manures during past two seasons, not¬ 
withstanding the dry weather. This year he harrowed about 100 acres of his 
drilled crop and found the bottom much more free from weeds, while it was 
just as promising as that not treated. Mr. Reuter, of Balaklava Branch, stated 
that nine years ago he broadcasted colonial super and got 18bush. of wheat 
against lObush. from unmanured. On stiff clay soils he had good results from 
use of gypsum from a salt lake on his place. Mr. Sires, Balaklava, stated that 
at the Balaklava school plots on heavy clay gypsum gave as good results as 
English super. Mr. J. Kelly was somewhat doubtful with their scanty 
rainfall and large areas, whether it was better to go in for stock and 
a judicious working in rotation or using manures. He was trying various 
manures, and though super sent the crop ahead best at first, since the dry 
weather set in the parts manured with bonedust and Thomas phosphate had 
picked up; these latter, however, were early wheats on clay soil which might 
give it the advantage over the part treated with super. He thought they 
would require 8bush. per acre yields to make manuring profitable. At Alma 
some wheat on land which was broadcasted in March with bonedust looked 
better than the drilled crops alongside. Mr. Frost said he had had fair 
results some years ago from broadcasting the manure, but last season be used 
the drill. Where he used English super he got 12bush. per acre, Thomas 
phosphate 6bush., and unmanured 5bush. This year he had 200 acres drilled 
in with English super, Thomas phosphate, and Kangaroo guano. English 
super looks best so far, but he could not see any difference between the 
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strips unmanured and the portion treated with guano. Mr. A. Robinson, 
Bakklava Branch, found Thomas phosphate gave better results on clay than 
on marly soil. On land manured with English super he got 2 tons hay per 
acre against half a ton without manure. He had mixed lOOlbs. ashes with 
80lbs. super and could see no ill effect from mixing them. Mr. R. Nicholls 
said from what he had seen that day he thought it would pay to drill in their 
crops, even with a rainfall of less than 15in. per annum. He had harrowed 
portion of his drilled crop, and although he did not like the look of it at first, 
it was now cleaner of weed, and had stood the dry weather better than that 
not harrowed. He found also that the drilled crops stood the wind better than 
those broadcasted. Mr. T. Beswitherick said he had spent £120 in seed drill 
and manures this season and was well satisfied with the prospects. He mostly 
used English super, but had tried a little Kangaroo guano, which, however, 
was not showing any result to warrant the expenditure. Mr. Jas. Nicholls 
had poor returns from drilled crop on dirty land. A very successful farmer 
he knew never grazed his land, but ploughed the green stuff under when 
fallowing. This man was very successful and generally topped the average in 
his neighborhood. 


Renmark, October 25. 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Harrison (in chair), W. H. Waters, Capt. Moffatt, 
S. R. Cox, M. Chapman, R. V. Bostock, E. Taylor (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Officers. —Mr. F. S. Wyllie tendered his resignation as Chairman and was 
thanked for his services. Mr. W. H. Waters was elected Vice-chairman. 

Lice on Pjgs. —Mr. Cox wished to know how to get rid of lice on pigs. 
Mr. Waters said he had done this by sprinkling gypsum over tliejngs and 
about the sty. 

Insect Pests. —Mr. Chapman tabled specimen of insects found in large 
numbers on his block, and wished to know whether they were likely to be 
injurious. A visitor tabled specimen of winged insect with yellow cross on 
back, which were in great numbers on his orange tree, eating the young 
growths. To be forwarded to Central Bureau. [First specimen too immature 
for identification. The other is Myctis symbolica, or soldier bug.— Gen. Sec.] 

Bee-keeping. —Mr. Chapman read an instructive paper on this subject. 


Cradock, October 28. 

Present—Messrs. J. Ramsay (Chairman), R. Solly, J. Turner, P. Gillick, 
B. Garnett, J. H. Iredell, J. Paterson, A. E. Clarke, J. H. Lindo (Hon. Sec ), 
and four visitors. 

Soursops. —Members reported this weed had existed in favored spots for 
several years, but as it had failed to spread they were of opinion that the district 
did not suit it and it would not become a nuisance. 

Diseases of Cattle —Mr. Gillick stated that cattle affected by pleuro¬ 
pneumonia would sometimes.travel for a long time without showing symptoms 
of the complaint, but when spelled for a few days it soon becomes apparent. 
A few years ago pleuro was very prevalent in this district, and he attributed its 
presence to cattle from northern disease-infested country being travelled through 
their district. He thought all cattle should be quarantined for three or four 
weeks before being allowed to enter the closer settled districts. Other members 
agreed. Mr. Giluck stated that cattle tick was common years ago in Ireland, 
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where the treatment found effective was to give lpt. of vinegar mixed with 
8ozs. of gunpowder. A member wished to know whether the meat of an animal 
attacked by pleuro was fit for human consumption. [No. The high fever will 
render the meat unfit for consumption.— Gen. Sec.] 

Seed Experiments. —Several members expressed the opinion that the 
seeds distributed by the Bureau for trial were intended to be exposed to the 
natural conditions and not watered. [Not necessarily. They should receive 
a little more care than the varieties of the same plants usually grown, as until 
they are acclimatised they may not be so well fitted to resist adverse conditions. 
—Gen. Sec.] 

The Agricultural Bureau. —The Chairman read a paper on “The 
Bureau and its Advantages ” to the following effect:— 

The Agricultural Bureau has since its inception dealt with many hundreds of subjects con¬ 
nected with the utilisation of the Ian % and the squatter, the firmer, the dairyman, the fruit¬ 
grower, and the blocker have all benefited from its work. The very many practical papers 
read at the Bureau meetings, and the discussions thereon, have done an immense amount of 
good. In particular the information concerning the treatment of garden and orchard pests 
and of stock complaints has been appreciated by all. The members of the Central Bureau— 
m*n of acknowledged abi-ity and authority— freely give their time and knowledge for the 
advancement of the producer. When the Buteau first started lie thought it would soon die 
out, but to-day it was more alive than ever. Members of Branches when asked to write papers 
often say there is nothing new to write about, but there are a great many things we need to 
think more about and to discuss with our follow-members. As a member of the Bureau he 
had n» hesitation in saying that he bad learnt a great deal Bince he joined, and expected to 
learn a lot more. He believed one reason of the success of the Bureau was the exclusion of 
politics from its scope of work. Then the officers were, of course, a great factor. To the 
Chairman of the Central Bureau they owed a lot; he was a well-educated man, who had read 
and travelled a great deal, and who was always willing to help others. Ho would like also to 
testify to the usefulness of the General Secretary. He was a man of many parts, and seemed 
to be able to give information on almost every subject connected with their work. He was 
alwaj s willing to impart information, and no one need be afraid of asking him questions. As 
a member of the Bureau the writer was pleased to have the opportunity of referring to the 
value of their General Secretary. He did not believe in waiting until a man waR dead to give 
him just praise. There was no doubt that t 1 rough the work of the Bureau the man starting 
to-day on the land had great advantages over those who stalled thirty years ago, as he has the 
benefit of the experiences of so many who have proved at, perhaps, great expense what can be 
done and what cannot. 


Port Broughton, October 24. 

Present—Messrs. R. W. Bawdeu (Chairman), J. Harford, R. Storr, E. 
Dalby, W. R. Whittaker, B. Excell, A. H. Dolling, S. M. Bawden (Hon. 
Sec.), and four visitors. 

The Drill. —Mr. Harford read a paper upon this subject, written by 
Mr. F. Krichauff, Chairman of Central Bureau, as follows:— 

For many centuries agriculturists have found it advantageous to distribute seeds of cereals 
at equal distances, and to cover them at an even depth. The former you can fairly well 
obtain with broadcasting machine». In China the grains of wheat are dibbled at even depth 
4in. apart. The plants make from seven to nine strong steins. The r* suit is frequently 120- 
fold crops from a field which has been kept absolutely free from weeds. Japanese made equi¬ 
distant shallow furrows by hand, and in Persia ploughs centuries ago had leather pipes attached 
which deposited rfie and other cereals into furrows at even depth. More than 2 0 years ago 
Signor Lana, in Italy, constructed harrows with hollow teeth for depositing seeds. Jethro 
Tull, nearly 200 years ago, made the first drills in Eng'and by slightly altering and improving 
that invented by Locatolli, a model of which he received throusrh the Spanish Government. 
Tull and his followers were, however, at first of opinion that it would be sufficient to sow in 
the drill, and to work between the rows without using any manure. For a few years they 
were fairly successful, until the soil became impoverish©:. Thereafter the whole of the field 
being manured the crops were again good. Since 1793, at a meeting of the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture, 500 of the best farmers pronounced in favor of sowing by m«ans of the drills, and they 
became soon so general in England that many old fanners do not reoollect having seen any 
broadcasted crop. At first the distances were mostly very wide to allow of the use of a hue, 
and thus not a lew crops were mined in very loose soil through loss of moisture. Subse¬ 
quently the rows of seed-funnels were placed closer, and adapted for the different plants, soils, and 
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climate, and the hoe was only used where weeds or the nature of the soil made it desirable. In 
Germany the drill is now used by at least 80,000 farmers, and it w«s officially stated at the twenty- 
seventh meeting of the German agriculturists and foresters at Breslau by Director Pietrusky that 
it is sufficient merely to manure next to where the seed has been dropped. This was under¬ 
stood already by Tull “ that the seeds should he drilled in on the field which had been prepared 
with manures as for broadcasting.” To manure by means of the diill in the rows is of < ourse 
better than no manure at all, and there may he some leason for it where the weeds are to be 
left behind in the race for supremacy and no hoeing machine is available; but if you have a 
drill and too much wild oats and other weeds, a hoeing machine is also required. We should 
not forget the words of Baron von Liebig that “ the knowledge which we have of the rooting 
of the plants is the basis of agriculture.” Do we not sec that the cereals form most of the 
stalks where they find the greatest open space and room for their nots. Mr.Hallett actually 
grew fifty-tw r o eais of from 4 Jin. to Sin. in length from a single grain of bis pedigree wheat; 
hut it had sufficient room and nourishment. This was of course in a moist climate. Mr. 
Langrehr, of the Finniss Branch, had 114 stems to a plant of oats, hut in dner soil and at 
some distance. It is quite necessary that with a view of stooling not only the rows of the 
drill should be wide enough apart; the gruins should not he too close in the row, nor be deqper 
or insufficiently de» p planted, as soil and climate dictate. As regards South Australia, it 
should be fiom lin. to 2in. deep for our cereals. Mr. Grenfell states that at 3in. 90 per cent, 
gaiininated. Thickly-sown cereals may stool in the earlier stages in well tilled and manured 
soil, but later on many of the stems must die, leaving the plant all the weaker for the 
attempt of forming them. No plant will rob wheat so mm h as another plant of wheat. The 
lower part of any plant is weaker if the grain is put too deep in the ground. The young plant 
appears later on the surface; its circle of roots near the surface also forms later, and the 
stooling from thence cannot so quickly proceed. In many parts of Germany the summer of 
1893 was very dry, and reports irom there said, that in no former year were the advantages 
drilled crops ha<i over others more apparent. The grain germinated and appeared above 
the ground equally; the growth was subsequently symmetrical, and larger crops were 
the result. A drill must pay for itself through sa> ing of seed in the first year if used on 
a large farm, mid the experience of some South Australian farmers is not wide of 
that mark, especially if we consider tho very high prices charged for imported drills. 
And this saving of seed should also be of interest to the whole community from an economic 
point of view, for at least 100,000 extra bushels of wheat alone are wasted by broadcasting, or 
worse still, in feeding a large army of sparrows when other food is scarce, the result being 
stronger plants further apart and permitting a diaught of air, will probably withstand red rust 
better, give a better sample, and probably half as much more. Access of the light, to the 
lower lower parts of the plants allows a greater assimilation of silica, which makes the 
straw stiff and woodlike, by which the laying of cereals may be almost prevented. Of 
all crops drilled in wheat gives the best results. In England the distance between the 
drills has generally been 8in. to lOin , anl Dr. Hartstein mentions the average over broad¬ 
casted crops as 4Jbush Similar distances are advocated for Germany, but in the drier 
Hungary a distance of only is acknowledged to be better for wheat, and 3Jin. to 4in. 

for barley and oats. We have had not sufficient experience to pronounce finally on the best 
distance for any locality in Souih Australia, but the experience of our farmers might be stated. 
Mr. W. Correli advocates 7in. and 8in., tho latter for early good stooling crops. In some 
countiies better crops of wheat are being hurvested by moans of hoeing the intervals with a 
specialty*constiucteil machine dairying short and narrow hoes. These machines rake up from 
five to nineteen intervals between the rows of wheat, that is from half to three-quarters of the 
space between the rows. Hoeing may he of loss advantage than in Europe, but in strong 
soils here it should be of great advantage. Our homestead settlors may find time to hand hoe 
their crops, especially if the surface becomes encrusted from much heavy rain. For brewers’ 
barley the drill is specially advantageous, as, irrespective of an increase in the crop and its 
weight, its quality is so very good and even. Drilling of oats saves a very large quantity of 
seed—nearly n bushel -and the crop is hotter by 3bush. to 4bush. per acre. Peas drilled in at 
distances of 6Jin., and once hoed, gave a double crop compared with broadcasted. Ypu save 
seed in sowing sorghum and millet, and obtain a much larger quantity of seed. To grow 
carrots in the field will hardly pay without drilling. You may have with the drill up to 9 tons 
per acre; and from turnips jou may safely calculate at one-third more than from broad¬ 
casted. Drilling in the seeds of forest Irees is also adopted in Germany, and since drilling and 
machine-hoeing has become so general there some varieties of wheat are much cultivated that 
require only a few months to grow, like the Gallician summer wheat and the April or Fern 
wheat Finally I meution a few advantages from drilling, which you may confirm sub¬ 
sequently after your attention has been drawn to them. Wheat is not so liable to lay down, 
or to suiter from frost; the danger from smut is much less if the grain has been covered about 
2in deep. In that case haidly any part of the sheathing leaf, which is susceptible of being 
infected by the spores of smut carried about by the wind, appears above ground. At that 
time, as Dr. Wpiff says, the young plants are so far advanced that the first green leaf shows, 
and the cells o t (he sheath are then strong enough to withstand the infection. 
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Mount Remarkable, October 31. 

Present—Messrs. H. B. Ewens (Chairman), A. Mitchell. W. Girdham,W. 
Lange, G. Yates, T. P. Yates, H. Humphris, and T. Casley (Hon. Sec.). 

Paper. —A paper by the Hon. {Secretary on “Manual Producers” was read 
and shortly discussed. 

G isting. — It was decided to consider the question of obtaining a mill for 
gristing to be worked on co-operative principles, the Hon. Secretary being 
instructed to ascertain cost and capabilities of such mills. 


Paskeville, October 29. 

Present—Messrs. II. F. Koch (Chairman), A. C. Wehr, T. Trebilcock, G. 
Bammin, A. Goodall, W. Ayles, W. Westphall, J. Bussenschutt, G. Meier, 
A. Bussenschutt, F. Bussenschutt, and J. H. Nankervis (Hon. Sec.). 

Gunn Pest. —The General Secretary called attention to the fact that the 
only time action could be taken to prevent damage to crops and grass by 
underground grubs was when the insects appeared above ground as beetles, 
and notified that he had written all the Peninsula Blanches urging them to 
take united action to destroy these beetles. He suggested that the farmers 
should contribute to a fund from which payment could be made for all beetles 
destroyed. It was resolved to take immediate steps to raise a fund as suggested 
by the General Secretary, a committee being appointed to arrange details. It 
lias since been decided to pay 2s. fid. per pound for the beetles. 

Field Trial Society —The delegates to this society reported that the 
majority of the Branches connected with the society favored the offer of money 
prizes at trials. It had been decided to offer all money prizes for stiippers and 
binders, and first prizes in cash and second in certificates for other machinery. 
The next trial will be held near Kudina about end of November. 

Ear-cockle. —The Chairman read report on ear-cockle in wheat, and urged 
members to take every precaution to destroy any they may find in their crops. 


Port Elliot, October 29. 

Present—Messrs. C. H. Hussey (Chairman), P. O. Hutchinson, E. Wood, 
H. Green, F. T. Fischer, J. Brown, W. E. Darwin, II. Pannell, J. Davidson, 
E. Hill (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Jadoo. —At request of members Mr. W. Haekett explained uses of this 
material for pot plants and for seeds. 

Iceberg Lettuce. —Mr. Hutchinson showed good specimens of this lettuce, 
raised from Bureau seed. The Hon. Secretary stated that he found this variety 
of good nil round quality. 

Codlin Moth. —Mr. Hutchinson read Mr. Laffer’s Congress paper on this 
subject. Members considered Mr. Laffer’s efforts to cope with this pest of a 
most praiseworthy character. It was thought that the Branch was quite safe 
in reporting this district to be free from codlin moth. 

Mangolds.—M r. Haekett referred to the value of mangolds,and thought much 
more could be done in the cultivation of this root in the southern districts. 

Manuring. —Mr. Fischer directed attention to the very marked effect of 
manuring with kangaroo brand guano and bonedust on Mr. Brown’s farm. 
Mr. Brown said he was so satisfied with the results from use of these manures 
that he would never attempt to cultivate the land without applying manure. 
Even for grazing he would plough up the land and manure, as the effect on the 
grass would be profitable, 
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Show.—I t was generally considered that, notwithstanding the weather, the 
local show was very good. It was suggested that the members should offer 
a special prize for best sample of wheat grown in the district, as the general 
prizes for this cereal usually go to outside growers. 


Port Pirie, October 26. 

Present—Messrs. E. J. Hector (Chairman), T. Gambrell, G. M. Wright, 
W. Smith, W. K. Mallyon, and R. J. Ferry (Hon. Sec.). 

Field Trial. —It was decided to unite with surrounding Branches in 
holding a field trial of reaping and winnowing machines. 

Insect Pest —Mr. Wright reported that insects similar to weevils were 
destroying the plants in his garden. Mr. Mall von recommended sprinkling 
gas lime around the plants. 

Season. —Mr. Gambrell said the fruit crop in Nelshaby would be poor. 
Owing to the successive droughts one member had lost over 100 fruit trees, 
principally apricots. Mr. Hector said his garden received several floodings 
during the winter, and was generally in good condition, though the apricot, 
peach, and plum trees were succumbing. Other trees, however, had set their 
fruit well. Members stated seeds from the Bureau had failed owing to the 
drought. _ 


Kapunda, November 6. 

Present—Messrs. W. Flavel (Chairman), J. P. Orchard, Patrick Kerin, G. 
Harris, J. H. Pascoe, G. Teagle. W. M. Shannon, II. King, J. A. Schultz, 
and T. Jeffs (lion. Sec.). 

Warts on Cows. —The Hon. Secretary stated lie had been asked for cure 
for warts on cows’ teats. Various remedies were suggested, including piercing 
the wart with a hot needle, washing with hog’s oil two parts and turpentine 
one part, &e. [Bathe the warts in strong bluestone solution or rub with caustic. 
It will, of course, be necessary to wash the teats before milking.— Gen. Sec.] 

Co-operation. —At previous meeting Mr. J. J. O'Sullivan read a paper on 
this subject to the following effect:— 

He had always felt a keen interest in the work of the Agricultural Bureau, and had been 
first in the movement to get a Branch established here, and thought the Bureau should form 
the starting-ground for other useful institutions. He thought a Branch of the Farmers’ 
Co-operative Union should he found in every centre of production. Speculators and com¬ 
panies trading in produce and with producers' requisites reaped much more benefit than the 
producers themselves did. They nuke handsome dividends, whilst the producer gets very 
little for his labor. By co-operating, the producers would derive the full benefits of their 
industry. Many would assert that they cannot afford to take up shares in a co-operative 
company; hut they forget that the profits made by the middle-men would cover the cost of 
several shares. For instance, a man selling GOObush. of wheat would probably give the buyer 
Id. per bushel profit or agency charge, but if he sold through his eo-oporative company, 
that profit 01 charge would go to pay for two and a half shares In many cases the middle¬ 
man’s profit may be double or treble the amount above stated. When a bulk of 1,000 bags of 
wheat is Bold, as much as Id. to 2d. per buBhel more is often given than is offered for smaller 
parcels. If a branch of the Co-operative Union were established in the district, and twenty 
shareholders had fifty hags each to sell, they could sell the who’© lot in one parcel through 
their own agency, and thus secure enough extra profit t > pay for many shares. The same 
arguments would hold good with regard to wool and all other produce. The middle-men rely 
upon the want of unity amongst the producers, and say they will never be induced to combine. 
He (Mr. Sull van) advised producers to prove the contrary. Let them form committees in 
every district, and see w r hat can be done towards establishing Branches of the Co-operative 
Farmers’ Union. The chairman and directors should consist of men of the best business 
capacity. The Union should not only act as an agency for the disposal of produce, but should 
also purchase all supplies and requisites for producers at wholesale prices, and distribute at 
lowest profit cha r £ea to its shareholders. He hoped that every Branch of the Agricultural 
Bureau would seriously consider this matter. 
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Stockport, November 5, 

Present—Messrs. T. Megaw (Chairman), C. W. Smith, C. F. Jorgensen^ S. 
Smith, M. Connolly, F. Watts, J. Smith, sen., W. Barker, D. G. Stribling, T. 
Howard, S. Rodgers, J. Murray (Hon. Sec.), and eleven visitors. 

Soursops. —Most members reported having a good supply of this weed. 
Mr. C. W. Smith said an old garden formerly covered with this weed was now 
overrun with native clover, there being no soursops noticeable. Mr. J. Smith 
said he tried salt without killing the weed, also covering with bags, which kept 
it down for a while, but as the bags rotted the soursops grew through : but not 
so thickly as before. He had dug up some plants with roots a foot in length 
and covered with bulbs, large near the surface and smaller as the root went 
down, those at the bottom being about the size of wheat grains. Mr. S Smith 
stated that five or six years ago he started a garden on a thickly-infested patch 
of ground, and by continued working had almost got rid of it. Mr. Jorgensen 
thought the best way to get rid of the weed would be to let the land lie out 
and heavily stock with sheep. 

Congress. —Delegates to Congress reported on proceedings of same. 


Tatiara, October 1. 

Present—Messrs. G. Ferguson (Chairman), J. Rankine, E. Presrott, Thos. 
Hall, li. Scown, C. H. W. Wiese, F. Smith, G. Milne, Thos. Stanton, and 
W. E, Fisher (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary's annual report showed that during 
the past year twelve meetings were held, the average attendance being seven, 
one better than the previous year, but not so good as it should be. The South- 
Eastern Conference of Branches was held in the district for the first time, and 
was a distinct success. The question of manuring has received considerable 
attention, and there has been a great advance in the area manured and sown 
by means of the drill. Stock complaints have also been prominent, and valuable 
information has been elicited on these matters. During the year four papers 
have been read and discussed. Mr. Thomas Stanton was elected Chairman 
and Mr. W. E. Fisher re-elected Hon. Secretary for ensuing year. 

Congress. —Mr. Ferguson reported on proceedings of Congress, and referred 
specially to Professor Lowrie’s address on agricultural shows. He thought one 
show would scarcely be enough for the North, but otherwise generally agreed 
with the professor. It was decided to discuss the matter at another meet¬ 
ing, Some discussion took place on the visit to the Agricultural College. 
Members thought that if the visit at show time was confined to country farmers 
there would not be any overcrowding of conveyances, &cc., by young men from 
the city, who, if they desired to inspect t]|$ college, could go at some other 
time. 

Draught Horse. —Mr. Hall read a paper on “ Which Kind of Draught 
Horse is most Suitable for this District,” to the following effect:— 

On this subject there will of course be considerable difference of opinion. Many prefer the 
heavy hairy legged horses, while others speak up for quick active horses. By watching the 
teams coming into the railway station with produce a good idea may be formed of the stamp 
each farmer favors. Personally, if he could get them, he would use nothing hut a short, 
square, low-set horse -a big horse in a small compass. If well bred these will, in his opinion, 
prove the most serviceable. They require less feed than the heavier horses, will stand as 
much if not more work, and look better at the end of the season; they are more active, and do 
not tire so soon in heavy moist land. A horse that is capable of pulling 20cwts. to 25c wts. on 
the natural roads in summer time was required. He did not approve of them being too light. 
To obtain suoh horses they must exercise care and judgment in breeding. A close-set stallion 
put to a good roomy mare should produce the required animal. Fen-lighter horses, for harrow¬ 
ing and other light work, put good draught mares to a pure blood stallion, 

P 
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Mr. Milne believed in light draught horses. Heavy hairy-legged horses get 
dirty, especially in muddy weather, and do not stand so well as the medium 
horse. He would put good heavy mares to a blood stallion. Mr. Wiese said 
he was sure such horses would not be able to work his heavy land. Mr. 
Prescott would not care to breed with a heavy mare and blood stallion. Mr. Hall 
said he bred the horse that took the prize three times at Bordertown from such 
horses. Mr. Ferguson considered hairy-legged horses unsuitable ; he believed 
in a good upstanding horse for farm work. Their horses generally were weedy. 
Mr. Rankine favored the Cleveland ; the lighter the horse, provided he has the 
power, the more work can be got out of him. He thought the stallion should 
be bigger than the mare. Tn reply to questions as to a fair day's work for a 
team of three horses with a double-furrow plough, Mr. Milne said two acres, 
while Messrs. Rankine and Wiese thought two and a half acres little enough 
as an average, but much depended on the land. 


Crystal Brook, October 29. 

Present—Messrs. G. Davidson (Chairman), W. J. Venning, J. C Symons. 
R. Pavy, W. Natt, W. Hamlyn, A. Ferguson, W. Morrish, and G. Midi (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Field Trial. —Owing to earliness of the season, it was decided not to hold 
the proposed trial of harvesting machinery. 

Wheats. —Considerable discussion took place on the manner in which the 
various wheats stood the dry season, and upon the use of manures. Very little 
wheat having been reaped, no definite results could be given. 


Davenport, October 28. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Trembath (Chairman). R. Fawcett, W. Hodshon, 
J. Holdsworth, W. Penna, and J. Roberts (Hon. See.). 

Dairying. —It was decided to ask the Minister of Agriculture to allot to 
the Branch one of the Jersey bulls belonging to the depHrtment. 

Insect Pert. —Members reported that a small brown beetle had been doing 
much damage to beans, tomatoeR, &c , eating the plants just at the surface. 

DrsoussioN.—Considerable discussion took place on various matters connected 
with the blockers' interests. Mr. Holdsworth tabled samples of Kohlrabi and 
red beet. 


Arden Vale, October 31. 

Present—Messrs. A Hannemann (Chairman), M. Eckert, M. Searle, I). 
Liebich, L. Warren, A. W. Fricker, P. Starr, C. Pearce, G. Miller, and 
E. H. Warren (Hon. Sec.), 

Congress. —Mr. Searle reported on the proceedings of Congress and the 
Adelaide Show, both of which he considered educational. In regard to Pro¬ 
fessor Lowrie's address on agricultural shows, he agreed that there were 
too many shows, but considered three shows, as advocated by the professor, too 
drastic. It was decided to discuss the question at a future meeting. 

Co-op fration. — A short discussion took place on the progress of the 
Farmers' Co-operative Union, the arrangement with the Manchester Co¬ 
operative Company meeting with approval. 

Aim iial Meeting.—T his being the annual meeting, further business was 
postponed on account of the usual concert, which was well attended. 
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Watervale, October SI. 

Present—Messrs. C. A. Sobels (Chairman), J. Thomas, E. W. Castine, 
H. Croft, L. Buring, W. Smith, E. Treloar, and K. E. Sobels (Hon. Sec.) 

Season. —Members reported that the late hail and wind squalls had seriously 
damaged the fruit crops. In some cases half the grapes have been knocked 
off the vines, and the cherry crop completely spoiled. The young apples are 
badly pitted with the hail, and will not be fit for export purposes. Other 
varieties of fruit not so injured, but apricots and peaches have been affected 
by shothole and curl leaf. The wheat has benefited considerably from the 
rain, though somewhat knocked about. 

Weeds. —Mr. Croft asked how it was that sheep mannre always produced 
a crop of nettles, even when, as far as could be seen, the sheep never came in 
contact with the plant previously. Members were of opinion that the sheep 
had picked up the seed by some means or other, and so distributed them about 
the sheep yards. Hoeing the plants before they seed was the best means of 
gel ting rid of the weed. 


Hawker, November 2. 

Present—Messrs. A. C. Ilirsch (Chairman J, T. Laidlaw, H. M. Borgas, 
W. J. Schuppan, S. Irvine, C W Pumpa, and J. Smith (lion. See.). 

Hinder Twine in Hay. —The Chairman said this matter waR brought 
bofoie Congress, hut little interest was taken in the matter, and there appeared 
no chance of anything being done. Members were of opinion that the only 
way to prevent twine being cut up with the chaff was for the purchasers to 
boycott those who adhere to the practice, and to make widely known the 
injurious effect the twine has on stock constantly fed on chaff containing 
same. 

Cereals.— The Chairman reported that in 1897 a friend of his planted a 
mustardtinful of Beardless barley and reaped 28lbs of grain. This was sow n 
again, and he expected to have enough grain to sow at least two acres next 
year. Mr. Irvine referred to experiments with Aliora wheat. He considered 
it an improvement on Steinwedel, being quite as eaily and less likely to shake 
out; but Mr. Schuppan thought it no better than Steinwedel in this direction. 
The Chairman considered the early wheats best for this district, and thought 
they would do well to experiment with such w’heats with a view to finding 
out which was most suitable. Mr. Laidlaw found Smart’s Purple Straw' a 
good wheat for this district. The members were of opinion that the severe 
frost and hot winds had more to do with the failure of their crops than 
absence of moisture. 

Harrowing Growing Crops. —The Chairman stated that he had noticed 
that where the crops had been harrowed after the wheat was up they were 
standing the dry weather better than others. Mr. Borgas had noticed the 
same thing, especially with drilled crops, and has also noticed that the drilled 
wheat stood up better than broadcasted wheat in windy weather. 


Forster, October 31. 

Present—Messrs. A. Johns (Chairman), C. Bolt, J. Sears, J. Retallack, 
J. 1). Prosser, A. Retallack, J. R. Bolt, F. Towill, W. H. Bennett (Hon. Sec.), 
and eight visitors. 

Seed Experiments. —Mr. J. Sears reported that the Quality pea was about 
the best he had ever seen. He did not care for Quantity pea. Mr. Prosser 
s&id from nine seeds of the latter pea he got back 311 seeds; from nine of 
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Laxton’s Evolution, 120; and from eight plants of Quality pea 224 seeds were 
secured. White Monarch wheat was doing well, being 3ft. high, nicely stooled, 
and well headed. Golden Return was 3ft. high, heads good, but had fallen 
slightly. Dart’s Imperial wheat was 3ft. high and doing well. Mr. J. Sears 
said his Golden Return wheat was well out in ear, and promising well. The 
Chairman had Golden Return wheat 2ft. 6in. high, and Dart’s Imperial 3ft., 
both looking well. White Monarch whe »t had all burnt off. 

Hay.—A discussion took place on cutting for hay. Mr. J. Sears thought 
they should get their fields in better trim, and use the binder, doing away with 
the horserake, and getting cleaner hay. They would be able to handle the 
bound stuff in windy weather this being a great advantage. Mr. C. Bolt did 
not think the binder would do in their rough land, and believed the side- 
delivery mower woidd be best. The majority of members agreed. Mr. J. 
Retallack said he would leave his crop until the grain was full before cutting 
for hay. 

Mixed Farming. —Mr. F. To well read a short paper on “ Making a Living 
on Old Farms.” He would depend very largely on the by-products, putting in a 
small area of wheat on fallowed land. Keep a good number of poultry of 
mixed breeds, rearing all chicks, hatching them not later than October (to get 
winter layers), and keeping none after they reach the age of three years. He 
would also keep a few 7 good cows, getting them to calve in April, and would 
feed them to a large extent on wheat, chaff, and bran. To le-sen expenses be 
would produce, as nearly as possible, everything consumed by the family. 

Rabbit Trai\ —Mr. J. Sears showed model of rabbit trap which had been 
used with considerable success in the district. 


Tatiara, October 21. 

Present.—Messrs. T. Stanton (Chairman), G. Ferguson, R. Soown, E. Prescott, 
G. Milne, Thomas Hall, W. E. Fisher (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Shows. —A short discussion took place on agricultural shows in special 
reference to breed of horses, and it was decided to discuss the matter at a 
future meeting, when Mr Prescott will read a paper on the subject. 

Harvesting Machinery.— Mr. Ferguson read a paper on this subject, of 
which the following is an abstract:— 

He first compared the present method of harvesting with stripper, twine binder, and steam 
thrasher with the old system of cutting hay by means of sickle or scythe, and thrashing with 
flails or by means of bullocks; then cleaning by aid of the wind in the long-elevated riddle 
worked by a lever. There was no doubt the introduction of the stripper made wheat-growing 
in South Australia profitable, and although these machines had been greatly improved, the 
introduction of the string hinder and steam thrasher was another great advance. There are 
many farmers who say this latter method oi harvesting their wheat crops w ill not pay, and years 
ago there was no stronger advocate of the stripper than himself. His experience since had, how¬ 
ever, shown him conclusively that it was moie profitable to use both the binder and the stripper 
than the latter only. To make the most of your crops both machines are necessary. Cut the 
good crop with the hinder, and strip the poorer. There is too much risk in leaving a heavy 
crop to ripen for the stripper. It sbouhj he cut and stooked before this time, and would then 
be out of ordinary danger, as any weather that would harm it when properly stooked would 
ruin a standing crop. It often happens that between the time the crop is fit to cut with the 
binder and the time the stripper could be used a hot windy day will knock several bushels 
per acre out of a good crop, w hile rain and wind would beat it down so that only a small 
proportion of the grain is obtained by the stripper. One advantage of the binder is that you 
can work from daylight to dark, even after a damp night, and where two teams are available 
a large area can be cut daily, whereas the stripper cannot be used till the sun has warmed up 
things, and has to he stopped sooner. The great points in favor of the use of the binder is in 
getting the crop off before it is thoroughly ripe, and the savingof straw. To those who think 
the risk run by leaving their heavy crops to ripen for the stopper rather than go to the extra 
expense he would say tiy the experiment with fifty to eighty acres of the best of the crop. 






They would then have a good stack of wheaten straw which, when chaffed and fed with equal 

n itities of hay chaff to prevent scouring, will be of great value to them. Oaten s'raw chaff 
not cause scouring, but he considered it better to cut it up with hay for feeding. The 
stock that have a straw stack to feed and shelter at in the winter do better and are more con¬ 
tented than those which have to go without. With dairy cattle in particular the advantage is 
very great, as they are in full profit as soon as they come in, whereas the others do not get 
into condition until perhaps a third of the season is past. Then, in a bad season a good stack 
of straw will keep your stock alive. Since he had his first stack of straw he had never been 
without a stack, and he hoped he never would l>e. He had noticed that a member of the 
Strathalbyn Branch put down his loss in carting the sheaves of bailey to 2bush. per acre. lie 
simply could not credit this, as once it is cut and stooked there should, with careful treatment, 
be no loss, unless you have a had thrashing machine. In regard to extra expense of harvest¬ 
ing with the binder and threshing, Mr. John Sloane, of Inglewood, Victoria, told him that 
after paying for all the labor he employed, and allowing 10s. per ton for the wheat straw, it 
does not on an average cost him more than 3s. per acre above what stripping cost. As he has 
two strippers and two binders at work when harvesting, these figures arc reliable. In his own 
case he had never gone into the actual figuros, but if, when the thrashing machine left his 
farm, he was offered in exchange for the straw, cavings, and wheat chaff the expense for 
twine, wages, and thrashing, he would certainly refuse; in fact, he would not accept double 
the expense. 

Mr. Milne said, after five or six years’ experience, he found that £bush. per 
acre was the most anyone using ordinary care should lose. This was allowing 
for the grain left in by the thrasher as well as loss in handling sheaves. He 
certainly agreed with Mr. Ferguson that the binder should be used in the 
heavier crops and the stripper on the rest. Jn this district they could com¬ 
mence ten days earlier with the binder than with the stripper. He would 
always cut oats with the binder. Other members agreed with this. Mr. 
Prescott strongly advocated the use of the binder. Not only was the straw 
very valuable, but less grain was cracked in the thrasher than with the stripper. 
At the commencement of lambing he had a large stack of oaten straw, so he 
yarded the ewes against this every night, providing not only food, but shelter. 
They ate a very large quautity of the straw, and he never before had such fine 
lambs. He would he very sorry to be without his stack of straw, which he 
reckoned did not cost 25 per cent, of its value to save. The sheep feeding on 
this return to the land some portion of the nitrogen taken out by the crop; 
but, if burnt after the stripper this is lost, besides which the ashes, too, are 
generally blown away. In reply to question, Mr. Prescott said he found the 
wool of his sheep was not damaged by seeds from the stack though they eat 
right into it. 

Visit to Homesteads. —This meeting was held at Mr. Ferguson’s resi¬ 
dence, and after conclusion of the meeting members inspected the crops and 
garden. Some early sown crops were very promising, but the very late sown 
ones are not likely to jield much. The garden looked exceedingly well, the 
fruit trees being healthy and well loaded. The apricots were carrying a very 
heavy crop, and promise to mature well if left alone by the birds. 


Morgan, October 28. 

Present—Messrs C. F. W. Pfitaner (Chairman), R. Wmdebank, A. Stubing, 
E. French, T. T. Schell, G. Roedigcr, and J. Wishart (Hon. See.). 

Deep and Shallow Ploughing. —Mr. Stubing initiated a discussion on 
subject. His experience in this district was decidedly in favor of shallow 
cultivation. Members defined shallow ploughing as applied to the district to 
mean not more than 3£in. deep, while over 4in. would be deep ploughing. 
The majority agree that the more soil was turned up the more rain required, 
and, as the rainfall here was very light, deep cultivation was not suitable. 
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Holder, October 29. 

Present—Messrs. F.A. Grant (Chairman), J. Maddocks, F. Rogers, F. Slater, 
p. J. Brougham, H. Blizard, W. Watt, J. E. Trimming, and J. *7, Odgers 
(Hon. Sec.) 

Seed Experiments. —Mr. Slater reported that liis plot of Laxton’s Evolu¬ 
tion pea was nipped by the frosts, but recovered, and was now bearing a good 
crop, the pods being large and well filled. The plants were 4ft. high and still 
growing. Mr. Blizard stated that for some time the Mackay pea set no pods, 
but lately they have set freely, being small but well filled. 


Boothby, November 1. 

Present—Messrs. J. T. Whyte (Chairman), T. Sims, H. G. Evans, J Bell, 
J. R. Way, F. Mills, and J. A. Foulds, (Hon. Sec.). 

Early Wheats. —A discussion took place on this subject. Members were 
of opinion that early wheats were much the best for this district. Steinwedel 
up to fifty acres per machine was generally favored. Bearded wheat was also 
good, but only a limited quantity should be sown. Twenty Weeks’ wheat was 
also suitable, but lays down too much. 


Bichman’s Creek, October 31. 

Present—Messrs. W. Freebairn (Chairman), J. J. Searle, E. Roberts, A. 
Knauerhase, A. Nicholson, P. J O’Donohue, J. M. Kelly, J. McSkimming, J. 
J. Gebert, J. McColl (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Wheat Floors. —The Hon. Sec. read the following paper :— 

This subject, although only of minor importance on the farm, is one, l think, that is 
worthy of a little more attention that it receives. There may be a difference of opinion as to 
the kind of preparation required, as some when reaping simply ehooso the most convenient 
spot on the stubble land on which to empty the machine. While this method may have its 
advantage, yet in the practise of it to any extent I cannot see how a waste of grain can be 
avoided, and should prefer marking off the floors before the paddock is ploughed, say about a 
chain in from the headland, where the lands are not too long to fill the reaper in one round 
on a 15bush. crop; otherwise the middle of the land would he the most convenient if a level 
spot can be found. Then in a good oiop the machine could be emptied twice in a round, or 
once in a light one. Having marked off the plat e, all stones and rubbish should he cleared 
off, and where convenient a thin coating of old chaff might be left on the floor until the 
following season, removing it about hay time; this would tend to improve the surface, it 
would be wise to plough roun l the floors after the hay has been removed ; it will not only 
act a safeguard against fires, but may prevent flood waters from damaging the heap. We 
have found it a good plan when reaping to cave the rough chaff off the heap and spread it on 
the floor where the machine is to empty, and it not only keeps the floor from cutting up with 
the wheels, but forms a good bottom for the heap, keeping the grain from the ground, and 
there is less waste when cleaning up. I have known of cases where a loss on market price of 
from Id. to 2d. per bushel has been sustained owing to the presence of small stones and pieces 
of earth in the samplo, through carelessness in mixing the sweepings with the heap when 
winnowing. In these times of small crops and low prices we cannot afford even a small loss 
from preventable causes My object in giving expression to these few thoughts is to promote 
discussion in the hope that we maj gain some practical hint from each other’s experience. 

The Chairman seldom left any floors, but emptied the machine where most 
convenient, and lost but little grain from doing so, He thought the land that 
would have to be left bare for floors would return more than enough to repay 
the small loss sustained at present. Mr. Roberts had saved the best places for 
floors, bat had not always used them, because sometimes there was nothing 
near them to reap, and he had to make the heap where most convenient. Mr, 
McSkimming always left floors when ploughing, and would rather make the 
heap on a hard floor than on stubble. Mr. Knauerhase agreed, and thought 
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some chaff left on it would improve it. Mr. O’Donohue said he left floors 
where most convenient, and never liked the harrows to go over them. He did 
not like the idea of emptying the machine on the stubble, as it was difficult to 
keep the dirt out. If the land was well rolled there might not be this objec¬ 
tion. The heaps should not be too large, as they were more difficult to clean 
up, especially if the wind is changeable. 

Flies on Houses. —Mr. O’Donohue said the flies were again becoming very 
troublesome to the horses’ eyes, and asked if there was any simple way of 
preventing this trouble. Mr. Gebert found the best thing was to plait the 
brush of a cow’s tail on to the horse’s forelock, when the least movement of the 
head would keep the flies off. Members thought hair from the horses’ tails 
would answer the same purpose. It was generally acknowledged that during 
the summer the flics were real torture to the animals, and any simple effective 
remedy will be greatly appreciated by all stockowners. 

Grasshoppers and Birds. —Members reported having noticed crows, 
magpies, and even the despised sparrows feasting on grasshoppers recently. 


Colton, November 6. 

Present—Messrs. P. P. Kenny (Chairman), W. A. Barnes, A. S. Bartlett, 
M. S. W. Kenny, W. L. Brown, A. A. Stephens, W. McElder, and R. Hull 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Vine Hawk Moth. —Mr. Bartlett showed caterpillars of vine hawk moth 
found in his garden. 

Early Wheats. —Mr. Stephens showed samples of King’s Early Wheat, 
and a discussion ensued on the best wheat to grow for this district No 
decision was arrived at, as results in different years vary to such an extent. 
Stcinwedel was considered to be specially erratic in this respect, and ripens 
very unevenly some seasons Mr. Barnes said his experience was that the large- 
berried wheats were the most liable to hunt. It was decided to make inquiries 
re change of seed. 

Mowing Machines.— Mr. Barnes said he found it made considerable 
difference in the cutting capabilities of mowing machines if the fingers as well 
as the knives could be kept sharp. The Hon. Secretary said he had tried to 
sharpen the fingers of his machine, using a good new file for the purpose, but 
could make no impression, the fingers being like glass. 


Elbow Hill (Franklin Harbor), November 2. 

Present.—Messrs. E. Wake (Chairman), C. G. Ward, D. McKenzie, H. 
Dunn, T. Story, W. Spence, J. Spence, J. Harvey, J. Foulds, W. Ward, 
H. T. Styles, J. Elleway, W. Bcincke, G. Wheeler (Hon. Sec.), and six visitors. 

Cereal Experiments. —The Chairman tabled several varieties of wheat 
and oats from Bureau seeds, one kind being especially admired by members. 
[This report would have been of value to others had the names of the varieties 
been stated. All seeds sent out for trial should be grown under their proper 
names, and a record of same kept.— Gen. Sec.] 

Sheep. —Mr. McKenzie initiated a discussion on sheep for farmers. He 
had no doubt that when wheat is high in price it >vas more profitable, but 
generally it will pay to keep sheep, as they are more reliable On an average 
farm of 2,000 acres here 300 sheep can be well kept. The farmer should start 
with about 150 full-mouth ewes, which he could obtain at about 5s. each. 
With average luck he should get at least 80 per cent, of lambs. When the 
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flock is brought up to 300 the annual increase will provide the farmer with 
meat for his family and 100 sheep to sell each year, which, at 3s. per head 
and the wool from the flock, will bring in a nice addition to his income. 
Every farmer should keep enough sheep to provide meat for his family. A 
fanner in this district received £40 this year for the clip from 250 sheep. 
Seven hundred acres afte*V cultivation should keep 300 sheep. In the hills 
here the land was not much good unless sheep are kept. Care must be taken 
not to overstock or to feed down too closely. The drawback to keeping sheep 
was the existence of vermin, both rabbits and dogs being a source of trouble. 
Mr. Beincke stated that he received £18 for the wool from 130 sheep this year. 
The Chairman agreed with Mr. McKenzie. Sheep would not pay running at 
large, and the farmer who could pay to shepherd would find it would over¬ 
come the dog trouble. If the Government would subsidise the amount paid 
for scalps the trouble would soon be a thing of the past. During the past two 
years he had lost 150 sheep from the ravages of dogs, notwithstanding which 
his sheep had paid him well. 


Brinkworth, November 11. 

Present—Messrs. R. Cooper (Chairman), J. F. Everett, G. Freebairn, 
C. Ottens, W. H. Pearce, H. Bastian, A. L. MeEwin, W. Wundke, J. Stott 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Seed Experiments. —At previous meeting Mr. A. W. Morrison sent 
samples of Mammoth, Clyde, and Monarch turnips from Bureau seed. Con¬ 
sidering the season these had made good growth, and he was favorably 
impressed with them. Messrs. Cooper and Wundke report that the oats from 
Central Bureau [What varieties?— Gen Sec.] would be very suitable for 
hay, but not profitable for grain, the straw being too thick to strip by the 
ordinary stripper. 

Government Bulls. —It was decided to ask the Minister of Agriculture 
to allot to this Branch one of the bulls purchased by the department, when 
shifted from their present stations in January. 


Mount Pleasant, November 11. 

Present—Messrs. G. Phillis (Chairman), F. Thomson, P. Miller, jun., J. 
Maxwell, J. A. Naismith, A. Baker, and H. T. Hull (Hon. Sec.). 

Stock Complaints. —Attention was drawn to the frequent losses in this 
district of mares when foaling. Members wished to know whether anything 
could be done to prevent this trouble beyond close watching and assisting the 
mares. 

Milk Fever. —It was stated that a stockbreeder in the locality had success¬ 
fully treated cows for milk fever by giving half a bottle of whisky in water, 
repeating the dose within an hour. 


Meadows, November 7. 

Present—Messrs. J. Catt (Chairman), T. Grigg, T. Brooks, G. Ellis, G. Rice, 
W, Pearson, W. J. Stone, W. A. Sunman (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Ensilage.—A discussion on this subject took place. Mr. Grigg stated he had 
had new pits built of concrete, one part of lime to five parts gravel being used, 
and th6se cemented. He puts in one or two loads oi green fodder at a time 
and aQow* the stuff to heat up before putting in more. Messrs. Pearson and 
Stone preferred to fill up their pits as quickly as possible and then put on 
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weight, 2001bs. to the square foot. Members wished to know whether iucern 
hay would not be as good for milk production as ensilage. [Probably not. 
An acre of green feed made into hay will not go nearly so far in feeding cows 
as it would when made into ensilage. Four tons of green stuff will make about 
1 ton of hay or 3£ tons of ensilage. One ton of hay will feed a cow for five or 
six weeks ; the 3£ tons of ensilage would feed the same cow for about twenty 
weeks.— Gen. Sec.] 


Calca, November 6. 

Present—Messrs. James Bowman (in chair), A. Plush, W. Wilcott, R. H. 
Squire, T. P. Cash, D. P. Thomas (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Ploughing and Sowing. - Mr. Plush read a paper on this subject, to the 
following effect:— 

Ploughing should be finished as early as possible in oider to get the land sown early. Sow¬ 
ing in this district should be finished by the middle of May. June was too late for the West 
Coast. Early wheats are best. This season they had a good illustration of the benefits of 
early sowing. The early-sown wheats were all well out in ear, while the late sown are just 
coming out; the self-sown crops being nearly ripe. The spring here becomes hot and dry too 
early for the late crops. He believed iu thin sowing He had never sown more than £bush. 
per acre. This was quite thick enough, for if there is plenty of rain there will be a good 
crop ; while if the season is dry a thin crop stands better than a thick one, for in the latter 
the strong plants will either grow away from and destroy the weak ones or the whole will 
grow up weak and spindly with poor ears. He was in favor of deu> ploughing, as they would 
generally get better results than from shallow. Three years ago he shifted a fence back a 
little and the strip about 1ft. wide along the old fence line was quite 6in. higher than on 
either side. This he attributed to the fact that the line had been dug out 6in. deep to admit 
the wire-netting when erecting the fence, the field being ploughed to depth of 4in. Another 
advantage of ploughing deeper was that more of the mallee roots were torn up, weakening 
the growth of the shoots. 

Thin Shell Eggs. —Mr. Wilcott wished to know cause of fowls laying thin 
and soft shell eggs, and how to prevent the trouble. [Put a little lime in the 
drinking water and put some pure bonedust in their feed.— Gen. Sec.] 

Manures.—M r. Wilcott reported that his crop of Nonpareil wheat, on land 
manured with Thomas phosphate, was completely blighted; straw, ear, and 
all being quite white. 


Meningie, November 12. 

Inaugural Meeting. 

Present—Messrs. M. Linn, J. Williams, R. M. Scott, II. B. Hackett, 
T. W. R. Hiscock, C. J. Shipway, A. Linn, W. Tiller, and W. J. Botten. 

Officers. —The following officers were elected :—Chairman, Mr. M. Linn; 
Vice-Chairman, Mr. J. Williams; Hon, Sec., Mr. H. B Hackett. 

Business. —Suggested rules as received from Central Bureau were adopted 
as the rules of this Branch. It was agreed that members submit items of 
useful information to Hon. Secretary for discussion at next meeting. Other 
formal business was transacted. 


Cherry Gardens, November 8. 

Present—Messrs. E. Wright (Chairman), T. Jacobs, C. Lewis, J. Mackeieth, 
G. Metcalf, J. Cboate, J. Nicolls, C. Ricks (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Fruit-growing. —Members reported considerable damage to fruit crop by 
hail and wind storms. A discussion on the protection of native birds took 
place. Mr. Jacobs stated that he had seen the common 44 Wag-tail ” fluttering 
about the branches of a fruit tree and catching any moths that he disturbed. 
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Dowlingville, November 2. 

Present—Messrs, it. A. Montgomery (Chairman), J. Phelps, G. Mason, 
T. 1 liman, J. Burkin, F. Roberts, R. Foggo, J. L. Broadbent (Hon. Sec.), and 
two visitors. 

Underground Grubs. —Considerable discussion took place on the ravages 
of various kinds of underground grubs and beetles. Mr. Phelps stated that 
some time ago one kind destroyed his crop, eating the newly-sown grain or the 
young plants, and he had to re-sow. Mr. Foggo suggested drilling in poison 
with the seed, mixing it with bran or other substance. Members were not 
acquainted with the beetle of the grub which destroyed the plant underground, 
and the question was raised as to whether it had been known in the south of 
the Peninsula previous to last year. The Chairman stated that there was one 
kind that had a hole in the ground, and after nipping off the blades of the 
plant carried them to his nest, which was webbed in. He had seen thousands 
of these. 

Bunt,—A member reported this to be very bad, and attributed it to the 
seed drills, as the grain was w'ell pickled. Members thought that the bunt 
balls got broken in the drill, and so re-infected the grain. It was noticed that 
in one case in one line of the drill the plant was worse than in any others. 

Agricultural Shows. —Professor Lowrie’s paper on this subject was 
discussed. Mr. Foggo strongly advocated trials of implements every three 
years, and also approved of the professor's idea of large prizes for stallions. 
Considerable difference of opinion existed in regard to the professor's sugges¬ 
tions, but the idea of giving implements an extended trial met with favor. 


Bowhill, November 6. 

Present—Messrs. J. G. Whitfield (Chairman), W. Towill, C. Drogemuller, 
E. Weyland, J. Waters, J. F. A. Dohnt, W. G. F. Plummer, and H. H. Plum¬ 
mer (Hon. Sec.). 

Cereal Experiments.— Mr. Towill stated that he could see no difference 
between Gravestock’s Frampton and Steinwedel wdieats. Messrs. Drogemuller 
and Dohnt said these wheats were like one another, but the former was a little 
lighter in color and did not shake out. The lion. Secretary reported that out 
of twenty-one varieties he was testing, Steiniee, a cross between King’s Jubilee 
and Steinwedel, was far the best, and worth trying on a large scale. Mr. 
Dohnt found Petatz Surprise stood the dry season well and promised to yield 
well. 

Onions. —The Hon. Secretary showed two onions illustrating the effect of 
deep and shallow planting. The one planted shallow had a nicely-formed 
bulb, while the other was almost straight from the root. Mr. Drogemuller 
said his experience was similar. 

Hints to Farmers.— Mr. Waters read the following paper on this 
subject:— , 

The homestead should be built on rising ground as near the middle of the farm as possible. 
The stables should be a convenient distance from the house, about fifty yards, and be so built 
that the animals can be fed from the head ; the cow bails should be under cover and near the 
stables so that waste hay can be given them without much trouble. The implement shed 
should be 60yds. or 60yds. from the other buildings, so that if one shed should catch fire 
the others may be saved. The machinery should be cleared from all oil and grease and put 
away in the sheds, instead of being left in the field exposed to the weather. A coat of paint 
every three years improves the look and makes the machinery last longer. The harness should 
he kept clean and given a coat of neatsfoot oil twice a year. It should lie hung upon pegs 
when siot in use* Farmers should keep a collection of copper rivets, a little wax, a hall or 
two Of good hemp, and a few good pieces of leather for mending harness. A handy man oan 
save a good many dulling* in this way. He should also have a blacksmith’s shop of his own 
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where, during wet weather, he can mend broken chains, make eye bolts, hooks, &c., shoe his 
horses, sharpen his crowbars, picks, &c. Every farmer should have a garden and grow fruit 
and vegetables for himself. I would advise every land owner to erect the best fence between 
his land and his next door neighbour’s, as they all know that “ bad fences make bad neigh¬ 
bours.* * A good fence may be put up as follows: —Posts, 5ft. 3in. long, sunk 20in. in the 
ground, with a barbed wire on top, a plain wire loin, below, and another barbed wire loin, 
below the plain wire. 

Members generally agreed with Mr. Waters’ remarks, and considered more 
attention should be given to the unangement of sheds and stables, and the 
necessity for good fences, kc. Mr. Whitfield said he found that the saving 
effected by repairing his harness himself and doing small blacksmithing jobs 
was considerable. The saving in the latter alone was sufficient to pay for forge, 
bellows, and tools in eighteen months. 

Congress and College. —Mr. W. G. F. Plummer reported on proceedings of 
recent Congress and on visit to the Roseworthy College, from both of which he 
had benefited. He gave information concerning the details of the stables, sheds, 
etc., at the College, and considered it absurd for farmers to say they could not 
arrange things in a similar way. It could not, of course, all be done at once, 
but they could do little by little. He was at least determined to try to adopt 
the plan for himself. In regard to the seed and manure drill, he was convinced 
that no farmer should be without one. 


Murray Bridge, November 12. 

Present—Messrs. F. H. Wurm (Chairman), W. Lehmann, J. 11. Thiele, ,J. J. 
Sleeker, lleiman Schubert. W. Schubert, Heinrich Schubert, J. G. Jaensch, 
11. Jaensch, II. Block, J. Cowan, W. F. Wundersitz, T. Heinrich, 11. Edwards 
(Hon. Sec.), mid one visitor. 

Fruit Pests.— Mr. W. Schubert tabled branch of peach tree attacked by 
some insects, and wished to know whether illustrations of the various insect 
pests were to be published in the Journal. [At present this work cannot be 
undertaken.— Gen. Sec.] It was suggested that the Inspector of Fruit should 
be invited to give an illustrated lecture on insect pests 

Kx hi fills. —Mr. J. Opie showed samples of grasses from Wow Wow Plains. 
Mr. Herman Schubert tabled stalks of wheat with two heads on each. 

Manuring. —Mr. Heinrich Schubert exhibited two sheaves of wheat, each 
cut from 1 sq. yard of land. One was 3ft. high, and weighed 3Jibs ; the other 
being only 12ins. high, and weighing 3£ozs. I he first was from plot drilled in 
with super and the second drilled in without manure. 

Sr arrows. —The Chairman referred to the rapid increase of sparrows in 
the district, and suggested that the Branch should endeavor to raise a fund 
from amongst the farmers, to be subsidised by the local council, from which 
payment could be made for sparrows eggs and heads. 


Mount Gambler, November 9. 

Present—Messrs. J. Umpherston (Chairman), W. Mitchell, W. Barrows, 
J. Dyke, J. C. lluwoldt, M. C. Wilson, T. II. Williams, J. Watson, and E. 
Lewis (Hon. Sec.). 

Visit to Farms. —The members visited the following farms:— 

Mr. J. Dyke's Farm —This member given his attention chiefly to dairying, milking at 
present thirty’•five cows'; but later on will have a good many more, as they come in. His 
herd is mixed, but he has introduced a good deal of Jersey strain, which has improved the 
quality of the milk, which averages over 4 per cent, of butter fats. One cow gave 4*9 at the 
show. The average butter product from the herd gives lib. from a little less than 2galls. of 
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milk. The dairy plant is very complete and is worked by steam. He has a nice lot of pure¬ 
bred poultry, including Minorcas, Andalusians, Langenans, Dorkings, Indian Game. The 
land is light, and more suitable for grass than for cereals. Some barley and oats, soaked in 
71bs. phosphates to the bushel and sown, looked remarkably healthy. There were a few good 
pigs in the yards. The homestead is snug, rather heavily sheltered by pine trees. 

Mr. W. Barrow'$ Barm is on the Penola Hoad. The homestead is quite up to date, dwelling- 
house, barns, stabling, chaff house, shearing-sheds, shelters, garden, &e., all capacious and 
complete. Over 1,000 sheep are kept, a good herd of cows, pigs, poultry, a good area of land 
under wheat, barley, and potatoes. The homestead is well sheltered by trees and hedges. 
The orchard and flower garden are both well stocked and well kept. The visitors had a sub¬ 
stantial lunch provided by Mrs. Barrows. 

Mr. J. C. JRuwoHt's Farm, at Square Mile, consists of over 100 acres of rich volcanic soil. 
A field of barley gave promise of over 60bush. per acre, and other cereal crops were splendid. 
Potatoes were also showing well. The milking cows were in prime condition, and one cow 
gives 6galls. per day. Mr. Ruwoldt runs a bonecrushcr, which puts through about 6cwts. per 
hour. All the crops to which this manure has been applied show good results. The homestead 
and surroundings are fairly complete, and are constantly being improved. Mrs. Kuwoldt and 
daughters control a well-kept flower garden, which is creditable to their industry. 

Mr. W. Mitchell's Farm consists of two sections, once part of the Caves Estate; he also 
owns a good deal of grazing land in the hundred of Riddoch and at Glencoe. The home farm is 
cropped with wheat, barley, oats, and potatoes, and generally gives good returns, the present 
season’s prospects being quite up to the average. Included in his outbuildings is a well- 
fumished workshop, where most of the repairs needed on the farm can be effected. A fine 
belt of pines gives the needed shelter to the buildings 

Mr. J. Umpherston's Farm, “ The Caves," was the last on the list. Some fine crops of peas 
and barley were seen; the latter had been manured at rate of 2cwts. phosphate per acre, and 
was exceedingly fine, being stronger in growth and of more vivid green than the strip left 
unmanured. The trees round the homestead not only beautif y the place but add to its value. The 
fruit trees, of which there are a considerable number, look well. Some interesting discussions 
look place during the tour of inspection, and at the close the visitors were entertained by Mrs, 
Umpberston. 


Naracoorte, November 12. 

Present—Messrs. C). Hunt (Chairman), S. Schinckel, J. Wynes, E. C. Bates, 
G. Greenliam, H. Smith, and D. Mclnnes (Hon. Sec.). 

Work of the Bureau. —Mr. Greenham read the following paper:— 

In promising to write a paper on the work of the Agricultural Bureau for the twelve months, 
as recorded in their new Journal of Agriculture and Industry , I find that I have chosen a very 
tough subject, one altogether beyond the scope of a single paper or discussion, and instead of 
doing this would like to suggest that each Branch should make a practice of having at each 
meeting a short discussion of the last month’s issue of the Journal. If the members think this 
would take too much time the discussion could he limited to say twenty minutes. My opinion 
is that the members of the Branch do not read and consider the reports and discussions of the 
Bureau as much as they should do. It is, of course, possible, as was remarked at our last 
meeting by one of our members, that the “ fanners had no time to road “ ; if so something is 
very wrong somewhere. To those persons I would like to refer to page 277 in the October, 
1897, issue of the Journal , paragraph entitled ‘‘Sharpen the Axe.” Of the value of the 
Agricultural Bureau, as worked in this colony, there can be no two opinions, and those 
members of Branches receiving the Journal are neglecting their own benefit if they do not 
study it. Other agriculturists not belonging to any Branch would find the cost of the Journal 
money well spent. I will leave the main subject of my paper and confine myself to one 
heading—“The Farmer’s Poultry .“--Looking around many farms I have been much struck 
with the different varieties of fowls kept. True, at some places you find some very 'suitable 
fowls, but at too many farms they are of very poor quality. Certainly they, in many cases, 
lay well when every other fowl is laying and eggs are very cheap; hut at other seasons of the 
year when eggs are dear I have known farms where they have not had any eggs for weeks. 
As one of the valuable minor products of the farm I think that efforts should be made to 
impTOve our present results. Towards this end I would recommend that the present stocks 
should be crossed with other birds. Take for instance six of the best laying hens of medium 
wxe and at breeding time or early spring pen them up with a fair-quality cockerel of a recog¬ 
nised laying bird—the Minorca would be my choice. All the chickens hatched on the plaoe 
should be from these six hens. As the chickens grow up kill off or otherwise dispose of all the 
eoekerels that have been reared. You do not want them, as they will be of no use for improv¬ 
ing the stock. All your next year’s layers should be half-bred Minorcas. If you have had a 
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good hatching season, and if these will not lay more eggs in any given month than most of the 
ordinary hens as generally seen around a farm, I will be greatly surprised. From time to 
time I nave been assured that the barnyard fowl lays better than any pure bred hen, but do not 
believe it. It is, however, possible that any person purchasing a pen of pure bred fowls in 
show condition and turning them loose in the farm yard to live as the others live may be 
disappointed in the result. As a general rule I think the pure bred birds are of weaker 
constitution when exposed to neglect, on account of their previous rearing in goo i quarters 
and plenty of attention, and possibly being inbred to develop a particular shape or color. The 
crossbred birds will be equally as healthy an the barnyards, and will undoubtedly give better 
results. The second year I would advocate the crossbreds to be crossed again either with 
another Minorca or a Langshan. The finest fowls I have ever seen from the farmer’s stand¬ 
point were first crosses between the ]>ang«han and the Minorca. They were fine plump birds, 
with plenty of size, easily confined, and were excellent layers. The same results are within 
reach of any person desiring to improve their poultry yard. I cannot close this paper without 
some reference to fowl ticks. You may have noticed something about them in recent Journal* ; 
the November issue contains some special notices Coming from the North to this district the 
fowl tick is no stranger to me. The only method I used there to keep it in check was as far 
as possible cleanliness of the fowlhouse, with occasional whitewashing, and what was a great 
deal less trouble—frequent syringing with kerosine emulsion, roughly made with hot soapy 
w ater and kerosine. This mode of cleaning the house kept all the lice and ticks in check. 

Mr. Greenham read extracts from Journal of Agriculture dealing with peach 
curl-leaf. The Chairman said spraying with Bordeaux mixture would cure 
this disease, but the treatment had to be repeated each year. He found that 
spraying the vines was better than painting them with sulphate of iron solution. 
Mr. Smith said that he found sulphur placed in holes bored in the affected 
trees a sure cure for curl-leaf, shothole, and other diseases. He was a firm 
believer in this remedy, though he knew it was laughed at by many horti¬ 
culturists. The Chairman agreed with Mr. Greenham that the Branches did 
not sufficiently discuss the subjects dealt with by other Branches, Other 
members agreed. In regard to poultry, Mr. \Vynes said he hatched out some 
chickens early last year, and those were laying when no one else in the district 
had any eggs. The Chairman’s fowls were principally Laugshans, and he found 
them profitable birds : he believed in regular feeding. 

Oats for Hay. —In reply to inquiry as to best time to cut oats for hay, the 
Chairman and Mr. Smith agreed that the best time to cut was when the grain 
was there. 

Branch Funds.— Mr. Wynes thought it necessary that the Branch should 
have some fund from which to meet necessary expenses, but he hardly knew 
what suggestion to make as to raising the money. Mr. Bates thought it rather 
hard on the members that they should have to pay for disseminating information 
for the benefit of the outside public. It was suggested that the General 
Secretary be asked to say how other Branches raised funds for this purpose. 
[Generally by small levies on the members, which arc occasionally supplemented 
by donations from outsiders. Perhaps some Branch can suggest how money 
for these necessary expenses can best be obtained. —Gf.n. Sec.] 

Bones as Manure.— The Chairman called attention to letter appearing in 
S.A. Register some time back from Mr. A. Thomas, F.C.S.. in regard to treat¬ 
ment of bones to convert same into manure, in which he cautioned farmers 
against the sulphuric acid treatment, and advised the adoption of the system 
of fermenting the bones in farmyard manure. This was done in the following 
way:—In a suitable spot put down layer of fresh farmyard manure, then a layer 
of crushed bones, another layer of manure and bones, and so on. Make a small 
gutter or drain round the heap to carry off the drainings in winter time to a pit, 
from which they should be poured back on the heap. In the summer a little 
water will need to be added to the heap occasionally to keep it moist. Instead 
of using gypsum to fix the ammonia, the addition of 1 part sulphuric acid to 
400 parts water or the drainings from the heap would suit the purpose better. 
The smaller the bones the quicker the fermentation, and he considered this 
method better that* that usually adopted for the manufacture of super. The 
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Chairman also read extract from the Leader , which gave the analysis of fowl- 
house manure as nitrogen 32 per cent., potash 17 per cent., phosphoric acid 30 
per cent.; 401bs. of this manure containing as much potash and nitrogen ingre¬ 
dients as lcwt. of bonedust. 

S.E. Conference. —It was decided that the next conference of South¬ 
eastern Branches be held at Naracoorte on the Wednesday before full moon in 
March, 1899. 

General. —The Chairman reported several cases of impaction recently*. Mr. 
Bates reported damage by grubs. The Chairman showed weed growing 
plentifully on dry land, also good sample of skinless barley. Mr. Schinckel 
tabled model of self-feeding trough for stock. Members reported great damage 
to fruit trees by the winds. 


Clare, November 11. 

Present—Messrs. J Christison (Chairman), G. Lloyd, W. Kelly, J. Treleaven, 
H. Miller, W. S. Birks, C. J. McCarthy, and J. T. Hague (Hon. See.). 

Fruit Crof. —Members reported severe damage to all fruit by recent hail¬ 
storm. Mr. Christison said that at St. Andrew’s quite two-thirds of the grape 
crop was destroyed, the vines themselves being terribly damaged. The apricots 
were also seriously damaged. Members stated that, excepting apricots, the 
fruit crop generally would be light, apples especially so, to the disappointment 
of growers, who had expected to have a large quantity for export this season. 
A general complaint amongst apple growers is that trees up to nine or ten 
years old do not bear. It was generally agreed that the growth required a 
check, and root and bark pruning were suggested. Several instances were 
given where trees, after having the bark on the trunk damaged by accident, 
bore good crops the following season. Mr. Kelly thought it would be as well 
to try whether varieties which failed to bear regularly would not do better if 
trained as espaliers. A new disease amongst apple trees is causing considerable 
anxiety. Some of the main branches cease to grow, the tips die, and no new' 
wood is made. The bark becomes darker a id does not come away readily. 
The diseased branches appear on various parts of the trees, the other part 
being all right and growing vigorously. 


Balaklava, November 12. 

Present—Messrs. C. L. Reuter (in chair), A. Manley, 0. II, Reed, W. Smith, 
and E. M. Sage (Hon. Sec.). 

Disease of Afrjcots. —Mr. Reid said several of his apricot trees were 
dead or dying, and he attributed to frost. The Hon. Secretary had never 
heard of these trees being injured by frost in this district, although the fruit 
was frequently cut. He believed Mr. Reid’s trees were djing from “die-back’' 
disease, which was very prevalent, and w'hich he thought was caused by lack of 
phosphate in the soil. Three years ago some of his trees commenced to die 
back; these he headed hard back to three or four year old wood and applied 
a good dressing of colonial super, using at rate of 3ewts. per acre in some 
places and up to 7cwts. in others. This had the result of making the trees 
grow well, and they had not died back since. Where the heavier doses of 
super were given the trees looked best. To some trees he gave kainit or 
wood ashes, but this did not appear to benefit them. The soil was of a light 
sandy nature* This year he headed back another lot of trees showing signs 
of the disease, but omitted to manure them, with the result that three started 
to grow^but have since died, while the others are none too healthy. 
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Strathalbyn, November 14. 

Present—Messrs. M. Rankine (Chairman), B. Smith, D. Gooch, W. M. 
Rankine, P. Cockburn, and J. Cheriton (Hon. Sec.). 

Tuberculosis. —Paper by Hon. J. L. Stirling on this subject was well 
discussed, and it was decided to further consider the matter at next meeting. 

Manuring.—M embers who took part in visit of inspection of crops at 
Watalunga reported that the crops drilled in with manures are very satisfactory, 
and with late rains will yield heavily. They wore fully satisfied that it will 
pay farmers to drill fertilisers in with the grain, the main point being the kind 
most profitable for their respective soils. 


Millicent, November 3. 

Present—Messrs R. Campbell (Chairman), 8. J. Stuckey, A. McRoRtie, W. 
Varcoe, H. A. Stewart, H. Oberlander, H. Holzgrefe, H. Hart, W. 11. Foster, 
W. Whcnnen, and K. J. Harris (Hon. Sec.). 

Vistt to Homestead. —This meeting was held at the Chairman’s residence, 
and before the business commenced members inspected the piggery, orchard, 
experimental plots, and other items of interest. 

Weeds. —Mr. Holzgrefe tabled specimen of Bartsia latifolia, declared to be 
harmless, but which was becoming very prevalent in the district. He also 
railed attention to the spread of a thistle which wa* so thick in some paddocks 
that the stock could not get through the paddock. 

Whkat-growing. — Mr. Stuckey read article from Advertiser on “The 
Future of Wheat,” which caused considerable discussion, but it w r as generally 
thought that it would he many years before the demand for wheat exceeded the 
supply. 

Pott i, try. —Mr. Foster referred to criticisms on paper read at previous meeting. 
For fowl lice he recommended the application of salad oil or kerosine and oil. 

Woolly Arms. - Mr. Stuckey said he had applied soapsuds and kerosine 
to trees affected by woolly blight with very satisfactory results. 


Angaston, November 2. 

Present—Messrs. R. Player (Chairman), J. Vaughan, F. Salter, P. Radford, 
F. Thorne, A. Salter, W. Sibley, and E, 8. Matthews (Hon. See.). 

Manuuing. —Mr. F. Salter read a paper on this subject. The following 
are some of the items :— 

Nitrogen and phosphoric acid are the more likely plant constituents to become deficient in 
the soil, and are therefore of the most value or importance. Potash is not of great importanc e 
as regards cereals, but for many kinds of culinary vegetables, root crops, and vines and fruit 
trees, it in of great value. Froth wood ashes give a fair proportion of potash, but the chief 
sources are mineral compounds found in various parte of the world. The chief phosphatic 
manures are crushed bones and mineral phosphates, such as coprolito*, mineral rocks, Thomas 
phosphate, &e. Some of these require a long exposure in the soil before the phosphoric acid 
becomes available. This is essentially the case with Thomas phosphate (otherwise “ basic 
slag”) and the rock phosphates. To make bones more quickly available they are boiled, to 
extract the fat, then mushed and dissolved with dilute sulphuric acid, mixed with the “soup M 
resulting from the boiling after the fat has been removed, and the resulting article is “ super¬ 
phosphate/* Sulphuric acid removes two-thirds of the lime from bones, &<*, and the 
remaining compound of one part lime, one part phosphoric acid, and two parts water is easily 
soluble in the soil. Without treatment with sulphuric acid, the bones, bonedust, Ac., would 
remain a long time unavailable in the soil. He believed nitrogen is not so deficient as phos¬ 
phoric acid is in our soils. Nitrate of soda from South America gives 95 per cent, pure in 
many guaranteed samples. It is very easily soluble, and should be applied at same time with 
the seed, or be used as a top-dressing. Nitrate of potash and sulphate of ammonia are also 
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nitrogenous manures, the latter produced at gas works, and contains about 20 per oent. of 
nitrogen. From lOOlbs. to 150lbs. nitrate of soda is enough for a hay crop, but it should be 
mixed with 201'lbs. to 2o01bs. superphosphate, or 3cwts. bonedust. Break up all lump*, and 
distribute well. Not more than lewt. sulphate of ammonia per acre should be used, well 
distributed, thoroughly pulverised, and used at sowing or as a top-dressing. The best 
Peruvian guano contains both phosphoric acid and nitrogen; but that from islands subject 
to rainfall has phosphate of lime as its principal constituent Of potash manures, kainit con¬ 
tains usually about 70 per cent, of common salt, and nitrate of potash, sulphate of potash, 
muriate of potash, &c., are valued according to the percentages of potash contained in them. 
He thought that commercial fertilisers would be of less value in drought-subject districts 
(where good crops were Feldom secured and consequently the soil was not impoverished) than 
in localities favored with a good rainfall, and where frequent heavy crops have reduced the 
available supplies of plant food. 

This paper, together with paper read at Congress on same subject, was well 
discussed. 


Mount Compass, November 12. 

Present—Messrs. M. Jacobs (Chairman', T. Chaplin, E. Good, 0. S. 
Hancock, A. J. Hancoek, F. Slater, R. Peters, D. Wright, and H. McKinlay 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Exhibits. —Mr. Jacobs tabled sample of " Herd grass ” (Agrostis alba), 
which members considered a capital fodder and thought would makegood hay. 
Mr. Good tabled Quality pea. 

Red Poppy.- Mr. Good reported that this weed had made its appearance in 
the locality. Members strongly recommended its immediate destruction to 
prevent its seeding. 

Dairying. —The Hon. Secretary read a short paper on “ Shelter for Dairy 
Cattle,” in which he advocated providing comfortable shelters for their cows, 
and stall-feeding at night and during the winter when it was very cold. 
Swedes, mangolds, piemelons, and Rroadleaf mustard should be grown for 
winter feeding with hay. 


Pine Forest, November 8. 

Present—Messrs. J. Phillis (Chairman). J. St. J. Mtulge, J. Flowers, F. 
Inglis, G. Inkster, and R. Barr, jun. (Hon. Sec.). 

Yorke’s Peninsula Conference. —It was decided to hold the Annual 
Conference of Northern Yorke’s Peninsula Branches at Bute early in March— 
probably March 8. The Branches at Arthurton, Bute, Rrinkworth. Crystal 
Brook, Dowtingville, Jnkerman, Kadina, Koolunga, Mundoora, Narridy, Nanta- 
warra, Port Broughton, Paskeville, and Redhill to he invited to take part. 

Wheat Yield.—A discussion took place on the average yield for the 
district, and it was thought that this would not exceed 4bush. per acre for a 
radius of eight miles from Bute. The small proportion drilled in with English 
super is expected to average 9bush.; the bulk being broadcasted without 
manure will only give about 3busfL 


Pyap, November 18. 

Present—Messrs. W. Axon (Chairman), G. A. Clarke, A. J. Brocklehurst, 
H. Mills, J. Harrington, E. Robinson, J. Holt, T. Smith, J. Bowes, J. Aird, 
B. T* H. Cox, W. C. Rodgers (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Resin Wash for Lemon Scale.— Mr. Clark tabled leaf of lemon attacked 
by scaje, also leaves and fruit from tree sprayed with resin wash just after the 
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fruit had set. The spraying had a very beneficial effect, the scales being 
killed and the young shoots and fruits quite uninjured. A few late flower 
buds were somewhat injured. Just before the hot weather set in last summer 
some trees were sprayed and the scale completely destroyed. It was not con¬ 
sidered advisable to spray when the trees were in full blossom. 

Breakwinds.— Tamarisk (Tamarix gallica) was considered the best tree to 
plant here for breakwinds, a row of almonds being planted as an inner break. 
The tamarisk clippings would be useful in dry seasons for stock. Cuttings for 
planting in sandy soil should be about 1 Bin. long, and covered to within Bin. 
of the top. They should not be planted within 24ft. of the orchard. 

Wheat-orowino. —On October 29th an inspection was made of some of the, 
wheat crops in the hundred of Pyap. A few years ago this land was covered 
with malice and pine scrub and classed as desert land, unfit for cultivation! 4 
Notwithstanding the fact that the laiufall has only been a trifle over Gin. for 
ten months, the crops will probably average lObush. Steinwedel and Velvet 
Pearl are the principal varieties grown. Although the former is very liable to 
shake but, its good qualities more than counterba’ance this defect. It develops 
rapidly after the head has formed, and is a heavy yielder. The Steinwedel 
overages 2ft. Gin. high, and is everywhere superior to the other varieties* 


Riverton, October 20. 

Present—Messrs. II. A. Davis (Chairman), W. J. Andrew, D, Kirk, T. 
Gravestock, A. Hannaford, A. B. Welch, C. C. Castine, W. Hannaford, J. Kelly, 
11. A. Hussey (Hon. Sec.), and several visitors 

Dairying. —The Hon. Secreta y reported receipt of Jersey bull on loan 
from the Department of Agri *ulturc, an I a committee was appointed to see to 
his proper cart* and management. 

IIay. —The Chairman read a paper on cutting, stookmg, stacking, and 
general m mageinent of hay. They must exercise a great deal of discretion in 
deciding when to cut their crops ; the mixed crops will be first cut. Stooking 
depended largely upon weather conditions; in rough or wet weather the square, 
or round stook was best, w hile for finer weather he advocated the long stook, as 
the hay ripened more regularly and is easier loa led. In stacking he preferred 
stacks 20ft. to 24ft. wide with square ends. In building, keep the middle well 
up ; if well thatched there should be little if any los^. He dealt with many 
hundreds of tons of hay last year and did not lose half a ton altogether in his 
own stacks owing to rain, while others had a great poitionof the sticks injured 
owing to bad thatching. 

Flour M ill. —The Riverton mill is being fitted up to start early in Decern* 
her, and is expected to prove a boon to the district. 


Orroroo, November 18. 

Present—Messrs. J. Moody (Chairman), M. Oppermann, G. Mathews, 
H. C. Ives, E. D. Kirkland, and T. H. P, Tapscott (Hon. Sec.). 

Locust Destruction.— Mr. Mathews reported that the method of 
destroying locusts with arsenic, as described on page 276 of the October 
Jmrual^ had proved successful in two places in the district. In his own garden 
he found thousands of dead locusts lying about, Mr. Ives found that by 
placing fly-papers hear the stems of plants attacked by grubs the latter are 
trapped ana destroyed. 
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Onetree Hill, November 4. 

Present—Messrs. J. Bowman (Chairman), A. Adams, F. Bowman, G. Bowman, 
J. Hogarth, W. Kelly, F. L. Ifould, and J. Clucas (Hon. Sec.). 

Kale. —At previous meeting Jersey tree kale was recommended as a good 
summer feed for pigs and turkeys, and not Cape barley, as stated in report. 

Insect Pests. —Mr. F. Bowman stated that a small insect was destroying 
the young lucern. From what he had read he understood that the lucem pest 
so common near Adelaide did not attack it at this stage. [This is incorrect. 
The Smynthurus will attack the lucern and anything else in the shape of 
vegetation at its earliest stages. It is often a difficult matter in the infested 
districts to get a new crop of lucern started.— Gen. Sec.] Mr. Hogarth 
noticed young locusts in a paddock that had not been cultivated for years, and 
where the ova had evidently been preserved from injury. It was reported 
that the pea crops were being severely injured by grubs in the pods. 4 

Wheat. —It was reported that the early sown wheats were best in this 
district, and generally speaking had escaped being blighted. The clay soils 
had held the moisture best and promise a better yield than the dark loose soils. 
The application of phosphates also appeal ed to be more beneficial on the clay 
bottoms Members were of opinion that Professor Lowrie’s advice to give 
heavier dressings of super, would be found a mistake in dry seas ms. Mr. 
Hogarth stated that of his crop King’s Early Solid Wheat was best., some 
being about ready for stripping. He also suggested the expediency of sowing 
some wheat in the orchard, as the sparrows preferring the grain would not 
touch the fruit while there was sufficient grain left. Dandelion (Cryptostemma 
calendulacea) as bay was favored by members. 

Ensiiage. —Mr. J. Stevens forwarded a paper on this subject, which was 
well discussed. 


Woodside, October 17. 

Present—Messrs. Ii. Caldwell (Chairman), N. Schroder, C. W. Fowler, 
J. Cuthbertson, J. H. Snell, R. P. Keddie, Ii. W. Kleinschmidt, J. Hutchens, 
A. S. Hughes, and G. F. Lauterbach (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Weight of Chaff. —Mr. Kleinschmidt reported result of 
discussion of this matter at Congress, and members expressed the hope that 
* the resolution asking that a legal standard weight for chaff should be adopted 
would soon he given effect to. 

Springs. —Mr. Snell read the following paper on this subject:— 

Water that sicks into the soil is not permanently withdrawn from circulation on the earth’s 
surface. It is restored chiefly by means of springs. The close connection between ordinary 
springe and rainfall is known to everyone. In times of drought many springs and wells give 
a limited supply or fail altogether, while as wet weather sets in they All again. When 
water falls on tne earth part flows off into brooks and rivers and part sinks into the soil. 
Some of this is retained by capillary attraction, and remaining near the surface performs a 
very important work in dissolving plant food. Some of the water souks thiough the soil and 
finds its way through the pores and joints,of rocks to a lower level. All rocks are porous to a 
greater or lesser degree, and many of those which are only slightly porous have cracks varying 
from the size of a crack in a window pane to quite large passages, and through these the 
water finds its way. In surface springs, to which class most of those around here belong, the 
point of escape lies lower than the ground from which the original supplies have been drawn. 
Springs at the foot of mountains are of this kind. The water sinks till it comes to an impervious 
bed or clay or rock, and flows onward along the top of this till it comes to a point where, owing 
to a depression, it finds itself again at the surface, and runs out as a spring. If the bedof 
clay does not reach the surface, the water accumulating there may be reached by means of 
wells. As the result of constant percolation and descent of water, the rocks for some way 
down am in many places charged with moisture; hence in quarries and mines there is a great 
drainage of the underground water into the opening thus made for it. It is from this water 
which pervades the soil and rocks that our wells are supplied, and by sinking them deeper we 
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open up a larger area of drainage, m long aa we do not go below the impervious bed. In 
deep-seated springs tbe water has risen by hydrostatic pressure as in a syphon. The arms of 
a syphon may be as long as we choose to make them, yet while one arm is longer than the 
other and ib supplied with water at the top the water will continue to flow out at the shorter 
arm. So by means of crocks water may rise from a depth of hundreds of feet in the form of a 
spring. There must be many underground rocks which are permanently saturated with water. 
These, if they can be reached, will furnish an abundant and constant supply of water. Ad¬ 
vantage of this is taken to sink artesian wells. When an impervious bed cover a porous one 
over a considerable district the water that soaks into the lower bed will accumulate there as 
in a great reservoir. The water will rise in an artesian bore from this, and may ascend even 
above the ground. A sketch of the London district shows how the water which filters 
through the gravel and chalk many miles away is reached through the London clay by means 
of artesian bores and by wells. The great artesian system of Australia extends from the coast 
ranges on the east of Australia, across western Queensland, to about our transcontinental 
telegraph line. The water which sinks into the porous soil on the western side of the ranges 
soaks away to the westward, lasting on an impervious bed which at some parts is at a great 
depth below the surface, and comes to the surface at about Hergott Springs. As may be seen 
on the map of Australia here, this is a large extent of country where artesian bores may be 
expected to be successful, and there are numerous bores there, and more being put down every 
year. By geology we know that the rocks run generally in a definite order, so that if we find 
igneous rocks, such as granite, at the surface we need not expect by boring to come to 
saturated stratified rocks, it is from the knowledge of the general order of rocks, and which 
are likely to have no water beneath, that it is known when it is useless to continue boring for 
artesian water. 

Experimental Plot. —Mr. Snell reported that Dr, Esau had given him 
the use of a plot of land adjoining the school for experimental purposes, and 
asked members to assist him by giving manure and other requisites at their 
disposal, which they agreed to do. 


Mount Remarkable, November 24. 

Present—Messrs. 8. Challenger (in chair), A. Mitchell, A. Pope, W. 
Girdham, W. Lange, G. Yates, T. P. Yates, C. E. Jorgensen, D. Roper, J. 
B. Murrell, and T. H. Casley (Hon. Sec.). 

Flour Mill. —Discussion took place on question of starting a flourmill in 
the district, there being no mill within thirty miles. Members were of opinion 
that if a suitable mill for gristing could be procured for a reasonable amount it 
would be profitable to run it on co-operative principles, as it was too far to 
cart wheat thirty miles for gristing. 

Waste Binder Twine. —Mr. Jorgensen tabled very good sample of mat 
made from waste binder twine. 


Port Elliot, November 26. 

Present—Messrs. C. H. Hussey (Chairman), H. Green, H. Pannell, J. 
Davidson, E. Hargreaves, and J. McLeod. 

Jadoo. —Mr. Green exhibited sample of this material, which he considered 
too expensive for use with farm crops however useful it might be for seeds and 
young plants. Owing to small attendance no other business was transacted. 


Inkerjuan, November 1. 

Present—Messrs. J. Sampson (in chair), W. Board, D. Fraser, S. Wills, 
and W, A, Hewett (Hon. Sec#). 

Grubs. —Discussion took place on circular from General Secretary re under¬ 
ground grubs, Mr. Board thought this grub existed in the district, but it had 
never been identified. He thought the color of these underground grubs 
varied with the soil they live in. Mr* Sampson said the grubs which trouble 
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them eats the leaves of vines, kc., as well as the roots of wheat and grass, 
hiding in the soil during the day. [This “ grub” is really a caterpillar, and 
quite distinct from the root-feeding grub which has done so much damage to 
wheat crops. The caterpillar can be destroyed by sprinkling small pieces of 
the Paris green bran and sugar mixture amongst the plants attacked.— Gen. 
Sec.] Mr. Fraser found a small grub doing considerable damage to bis wheat 
crops a few years ago. As they were worst on land ploughed rather late, 
where a quantity of grass was turned under, he decided in future to allow this 
sort of land to lie for a week or two after ploughing, and then to work it again 
well before sowing. He had also resorted to heavy rolling, and believed he 
had at least kept them in check. ^ 

Mylor, November 26. 

Present—Messrs. W. Nicholls (Chairman), E. J. Oinn, W. H. Hughes, 
P. P. Probert, S. Phipps, T. Mundy, W. T. Elliott, F. G. Wilson, O. A. Witt, 
W. G. Clough (Hon. Sec.), and seven visitors. 

Co-operation. —Mr. G. Monks, of Forest Range Branch, read a paper upon 
“Co-operation,” to the following effect;— 

The word “ co-operation ’* in its widest sense means the union of a number of people for 
collective as well as individual benefit, bv eliminating as far os possible all intermediary 
agencies between producer and consumer—otherwise to dispense with “ middlemen “—so that 
the producer shall reap the full benefit of his labor, and the consumer shall enjoy the 
advantages of direct trade with the producer, and be free from the extra prices exacted by 
the middlemen. This applies with especial force to the horticultuial industry. That there 
are difficulties in the way of effecting this object no one can reasonably doubt., but these can 
be overcome if the producers will be true to each other end determine to cultivate just what 
is required, and if consumers will take as much as they can. The two bodies must work 
together for the common weal. There may be some difficulty in raising the necessary large 
amount of capital. Producers should not be allowed to monopolise the shares in such a co¬ 
operation, but consumers should be allowed to participate in the advantages. When sufficient 
capital is provided, a central depot in Adelaide should be established, with branches wherever 
required. Perhaps the Corporation or the Government might bt* induced to erect a suitable 
depfit and charge a reasonable rental for its use. If so, less capital would be required. 
When established the co-operation would avoid committing the serious error that was 
perpetrated by a few individual growers last season, and would send their surplus fruit to 
London through the Export Produce Depdt. Producers would not only secure better prices 
(whilst consumers would purchase at lower rates), but they would also be able to purchase 
goods, implements, manures, &c., w holesale, with considerable advantage to them co-opera¬ 
tively and individually. The producers were to some extent blamable, in so far that they 
raised more of cei tain kinds of produce than could be disposed of under present conditions of 
distribution, and in many cases they depreciated the price of really good products by placing 
quantities of rubbish upon the market, which should be fed to animals or else thrown upon 
the dungheap. 

Exhibits. —Mr. E. J. Oinn tabled samples of loquats, a very heavy bearer, 
also cherries, and Purple Straw wheat grown by Mr. C. Neilson. Samples of 
Dais’s Imperial wheat and Menshury barley were also tabled. 


Narridy, October 29. 

Present-Messrs. A. Bahrgtow (Chairman), A. McDonald, W. J. Martin, 
J. Liddle, D. Creedon, J. Nicholson, J. C. Myatt, It, Satchell, and J. Parley 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Congress. —Mr. Martin gave a resume of transactions of Tenth Annual 
Congress, and advised members that it would be greatly to their advantage to 
attend these annual meetings of the Bureau. 

Hbvit Dropping. —The Chairman inquired reason for trees losing their 
fruit. Mr. McDonald attributed it to the effects of the weather, and advised 
planting fcreakwinds. 
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Wheat.*-*- Mr. Satchell reported that Dart’s Imperial wheat proved the best 
of any he had for withstanding the dry weather and strong winds. Members 
reported that in some cases as much as 7bush, per acre han been shaken out of 
Steinwedel wheat. The best varieties for the district were considered to be 
King’s Jubilee and Steinwedel. The latter was recommended to be sown with 
Bearded wheat, as the latter would help to keep it from going down or shaking 
out. Mr, Satchell wished to know at what stage wheat was most susceptible to 
injury by frost. 


Lyndoch, November 24. 

Present—Messrs. H. Kennedy (Chairman), W. Rushall, S. Sage. W. J. 
Springbett, W. McIntyre, and J. Mitchell (Hon. Sec.). 

Dairying. —The Chairman reported visit of Dairy Instructor, who delivered 
an interesting address on dairying. He had promised to visit the district at a 
later date and give practical demonstration in butter and cheese making. The 
Chairman also reported on proceedings of the Annual Congress in Adelaide. 

Vjnk-graf’i i no. —Mr. Springbett read an interesting paper on this subject, 
which was well discussed. Mr. Sage promised a paper on wine-making. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Springbett tabled good samples of Mcnshury barley and 
Dart’s Imperial wheat. 


Faskeville, November 26. 

* Present—Messrs. A. Palm (in chair), T. Trebilcock, A. Good all, J. C. 
Price, F. Bussensehutt, and J. H. Nankervis (Hon. See.). 

Field Trial, —Owing to lack of entries the proposed field trial of harvest¬ 
ing implements in connection with the Bureau Field Trial Society has been 
postponed. 

Underground Gkubs. —The committee appointed to take steps to raise 
funds with which to purchase the beetles of the underground grubs, which 
have done so much harm to the wheat crops, reported that they had made 
arrangements to pay 2s. fid. per lb for the beetles. A levy was made on the 
members of the Branch to form the nucleus of the fund, and it was decided to 
ask the local district council to help. 


THE VALUE OF STRAW. 

O. J. Vink. 

Farmers who live in grain-growing districts and have plenty of straw do not 
value it as they should, or give it the care it deserves. Instead of keeping it 
under cover or even stacking it carefully, it is simply threshed on a heap in 
the field and allowed to rot there. If one is not provided with a barn or shed 
in which to store it, it can be so stacked that the loss will be small. The main 
point to be observed in stacking is to ke ep the middle high and well tramped, 
then when it settles the outside will all slope downward and the stack will not 
take water. If well topped, with hangers on to prevent the wind blowing the 
top off, it will keep in good shape an entire year. By cutting down the stack 
in sections and using an entire section before beginning another, very little 
need be wasted. It is not nearly so convenient, however, as when stored in 
the same building where used, Much of the most valuable portion of the 
chaff is wasted when stacked outside. 
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Good straw ranks higher in feeding value than most farmers are inclined to 
admit. They seldom feed much of it, because they usually have plenty of 
hay, and only feed straw sometimes out of necessity. 

An occasional feed of straw furnishes a variety, will be eaten with relish, and 
do farm animals as much good as if the feed had been hay. Animals that are 
fed carbonaceous feed, especially if concentrated, will eat straw readily and 
be much benefited by it. I have seen fattening sheep that had been fed large 
quantities of corn eat the straw placed under them for bedding twice a week 
in preference to good clover hay in their mangers. Comparatively idle horses 
can be kept on straw largely without any increase in their* grain rations and be 
in good condition the following spring. Good, bright straw is better feed for 
a horse than damaged, musty hay of any kind. 

Where straw is made a regular part of the ration I prefer putting it under 
the mangers, and allowing them to select such as they prefer, using the re¬ 
mainder for bedding. They prefer the chaff to anything else. Some farmers 
have the chaff separated from the straw when threshing and store it in the 
barn, using it for feed during the winter, while the straw is stacked outside It 
is well to remember that straw fed in a good, warm stable will produce nearly 
or quite as good results as hay fed in the yard, where a good part is wasted. 
Considerably more feed is required to support an animal out of doors in winter 
than in a warm stable. 

Both wheat and oat straw compare very favorably with clover and timothy 
hay in proportions of nitrogen free extract, or carbohydrates and fat. They 
are mainly deficient in protein, especially when compared with clover. This 
deficiency may readily be overcome by feeding bran, oil, or cotton seed meal. It 
should be remembered, too, that clover hay is exceptionally rich in protein. 
The following table gives the composition of each:— 


Starches, 

Protein, 8ugars, Ike. Fat. 

Wheat straw .. 3*4 .. 43*4 .. 1*3 * 

Oat straw... 4 0 .. 42*0 .. 2*3 

Clover hay .. 12*3 .. 381 .. 3*3 

Timothy . 6*9 .. 45*0 .. 2*5 


Aside from the high value of straw as feed, it also has great manurial value, 
and none should be wasted. It is the natural base or foundation for all stable 
manure. It is one of the best absorbents we have in any quantity on the farm, 
and it should all be used for that purpose. Unless used for bedding and satu¬ 
rated with liquid manure, it is of little value as a fertiliser. Liquid manure con¬ 
tains more plant food than the solid, and all of it should be carefully saved. 
The most satisfactory way of saving it is by absorbing it with straw or other 
suitable material .—American Agriculturist . 
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INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 
(C. C. Coenish, Secketaey). 

The Printing: Trade. 

Linotype Composing Machines and the Newspaper Offices. 

The introduction of 44 Linotype” composing machines into newspaper print¬ 
ing offices for the purpose of displacing the system of setting up movable 
types of the sizes commonly used for newspapers and books—the system known 
in the trade as hand composition—necessitated the drawing up of working con¬ 
ditions and a scale of charges applicable to the new order of things At the 
beginning of the present year machines arrived in the colony for each of the 
daily newspaper offices—the Register and the Advertiser —and the Typo¬ 
graphical Society, having had notice of their proposed introduction, lost no 
time in obtaining information from the other colonies, where the machines had 
been in operation for some time, regarding the conditions under which they 
were operated. With this information at their disposal the board of manage¬ 
ment addressed itself to the task of compiling a scale for submission to the 
daily newspaper proprietors, and in due course copies of a proposed scale were 
forwarded to them for their consideration, with a suggestion that a conference 
should he held to discuss the same. This conference took place early in 
October, and, with the assistance of an experienced operator from Melbourne, 
who supplied information on all points requiring elucidation, the scale was got 
through in a form which was considered acceptable by both parties—the pro¬ 
prietors of the daily papers on the one hand and the representatives of the 
society and of the compositors engaged in the offices on the other. This scale 
was subsequently confirmed by a ballot of the members of the society, and is 
now the recognised agreement under which those employed on the linotypes in 
the newspaper offices are working. 

It is pleasing to note this peaceful inauguration of a new' system of working 
in connection with so important a branch of industry as the printing trade, and 
both the employers and the employes may fairly he congratulated on satisfactory 
terms having been arranged. 

The introduction of the linotype has greatly affected the earnings of the 
44 case hands,*' the average amount of composition done at the machines by 
each operator being already very much beyond what the same men could do 
at case. Parents who may have been thinking of making compositors of their 
sons will perhfq>$ be interested to know that while a 44 hand compositor” who 
can average 2,000 “ens” an hour is considered to be above the ordinary man 
in capability, an operator on the linotype is required to compose and correct an 
average of 7,000 44 ens” an hour in order to be considered worthy of a position 
at the keyboard. It is evident from this fact that when in the newspaper 
offices a sufficient number of the employes have become efficient there will 
be considerably less than the present number of men needed to do the requisite 
amount of composition. Already some of them are looking round to see what 
there is that they can turn their bands to outside of their own trade.— Con- 

TBIBUTEJ). 
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The Recent Strike at the Broken Hill Proprietary 
Block 14 Company’s Works at Port Adelaide. 

About eighteen months ago a system of horse haulage for conveying slag 
from the smelter yard to the tipping dump was adopted, and it was then pro¬ 
posed to reduee the number of slag-wheelers serving the furnaces to an extent 
corresponding with the saving of labor thus brought about. It was undertaken 
that other work should be provided for the men who would have been affected 
by the change, but the slag-wheelers as a body resisted the proposed reduction 
and some of them struck work, and, although the furnaces were unquestionably 
overmanned, the matter was allowed to stand over until further changes became 
necessary. 

Recently, material of a more refractory nature than that dealt with formerly 
has been treated, with the result that the smelting furnaces have been running 
at considerably less than their former speed This rendered the overmanning 
above referred to a more serious matter, and it was finally determined that the 
number of hands about the furnaces should be reduced. 

On September 21 the shift-bosses were instructed to run the five smelters 
With a crew of thirteen instead of seventeen charge-wheelers per shift, and of 
eighteen slag-wheelers instead of twenty-two per shift. The reduction was 
resisted, and on September 22 the whole of the charge-wheelers struck woik, 
and left the furnaces fully charged notwithstanding that they were given the 
opportunity of going on as before for ten days. Other men were then employed 
to run down the furnaces during the following twenty-four hours, and pre¬ 
parations were made for an extended strike. During the next few days a large 
number of men gave in their names as being willing to go to work under the 
proposed conditions, but the majority of those who were directly connected with 
the strike held out until after the 28th September, when three delegates, 
together with the Members of Parliament for Port Adelaide, Messrs. Archibald 
and McGillivray, waited upon the directors and the officers of the works, and 
after discussing the various circumstances connected with the dispute an 
amicable understanding was come to. 

However, a certain amount of feeling was still exhibited, a number of the 
charge-wheelers contending that they would be overworked under the new 
arrangements. The company therefore sought to end further disputing by 
having the charge-wheeling done by contract. Tenders were advertised for 
the work, and one was accepted, it being laid down as a condition of the 
acceptance, that the charge-wheelers formerly employed should be engaged by 
the contractors as much as possible. 

Two smelters were started on the 6 th October, and the other furnaces as 
soon afterwards as possible, and by the 26th October the works were again in 
full operation. 

Immediately before the strike 450 men were employed at the works, a 
number of whom however were engaged on construction work. The number 
of men now employed is about 400. The charge-wheeling, in which about 
forty men are employed, being done by contract. The slag-wheeling is not 
done by contract. The changes made affect eight men per shift, equal to a 
total of twenty-four men. For the present the number of men employed in 
construction work will be less than formerly. 


Workmen’s Compensation Bill. 

The Right Hon. the Attorney-General has introduced this Bill into the House 
oL Assembly, and in moving the second reading on November the 16 th, stated, 
as repotted in Barnard , that it was founded on the Imperial Act of 1897 ,* but 
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that the Bill had been brought up to date, and included amendments moved in 
the present session in the House of Commons, for which Mr. John Burns and 
others were responsible. The Bill did not interfere with existing legislation on 
the subject of Employers* Liability. The Act of 1884 and the Amending Act 
of 1889 remained untouched. Those who had remedies under them would be 
at liberty to avail themselves of them, but at the same time the measure was so 
framed that the master should not be twice harassed or so that the claim could 
be made under both Acts. 

The party injured must make his choice whether he proceeded under the 
Employers* Liability Act or the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

The Bill has passed the House of Assembly, and was sent up to the Legis¬ 
lative Council on the 24th of November, 1898. 


The Brickfields of West Torrens and Mount Barker. 

The centre of the brick-making industry is situate'at Hindmarsh, Brompton, 
Bowden. Itidleyton, and its neighborhood. At present the trade is in a very 
flourishing condition. There are twenty-five manufactories in full work. The 
bricks (of which there are about fifty kinds) are made both by machinery and 
by hand; this does not include the various kinds of terracotta manufactured. 
The number of bricks turned out in the various yards number 900,000 per 
month. The kilns used in burning are the Stafford or Dome and Hoffman’s 
patent, but the old square kiln is principally used in the district. The bricks 
are exported to Western Australia, Tasmania, and Broken Hill, and to all parts 
of the colony. The number of men employed in the works is about 250, and 
fifty boys. All work on the eight hours system. 

At Littlehampton business is also brisk—about 100,000 being made every 
month. Fire-bricks, tiles, and fire-clay, is also sent out. All the bricks are 
moulded by hand. The products of the yards at Littlehampton are sent all 
over the colony and to Broken Hill. The number of hands employed are men* 
fifteen : boys, seventeen. A large number of men are employed cutting wood 
for burning bricks, and in carting the products from the kilns. 


Port Pirie—A Busy Port. 

The return annexed shows the number of vessels and their cargoes for the 
month of October, inwards and outwards, but does not include the small craft, 
about thirty, engaged in the flux trade, nor the steamers running to Port 
Adelaide. 

The loading and unloading of these ships gives employment to about 209 
wharf hands, lumpers, and laborers. The men usually work from 6 a.m. till 
6 p.m., with two hours off for meals and two smoke ho’s” of twenty" minutes 
each. 

The rate of pay is 12s. jjey day. Overtime is worked when shipping is brisk, 
the pay being 2s. per hour. The work is very hard, and it requires a strong 
man to trim concentrates or shovel coal down the hold of a ship for a day of 
about nine hours, yet they do it day after day, and if necessary can work on 
overtime for long periods when a vessel has to be unloaded or cleared. 

In addition to the lumpers a number of men are employed on the wharves 
attending the donkey engines, driving the horse teams, and shunting trucks. 

In the busy season work goes on night and day, and when the wheat harvest 
is finished the volume of business at this port will be considerably increased. 

Ships Ixxvakd iwhiho Octobbe, 1898.—$.*. Afrikander, 1,798 tons, in ballast: as. 
Qlancus, 3,590 tons, in balloet; s.s. Orwell, 3,446 tons, in ballast; s.s. Brator, 1,829 tons, m. 
ballast; ».*. Ayr, 1,955 tons, in ballast; s.s. Oak Branch, 2,064 tons, in ballast; Newsboy, 
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509 tons, 695,010 super ft. timber; Nymphe, 2,049 tone, 2,418 tons coke; s.s. Egremont 
Castle, 1,834 tons, 2,800 tons coal; s.s. Willyama, 1,713 tons, 3,^00 tons coal and 3(50 tons 
■coke; s.s. Andania, 1,828 tons, 2,250 tons coal and 451 tons coke; s.s. Age, 1,493 tons, 770 
tons coke; s.s. Kadina, 1,706 tons, 3,400 tons coke; s.s. Buccphalis, 1,192 tons, 1,025 bales 
bags; s.s. Maritta, 1,936 tons, 1,750 tons coal. 

Shops Outward during October, 1898.— -S.s, George Fleming, 2,228 tons, 2,504 tons 
leady concentrates ; s.s. Afrikander, 1,793 tons, 1,525 tons leady concentrates ; s.s Larnaea, 
1,492 tons, 100 tons antimonial metal, 200 tons matte, 400 tuns lead, 760 tons leady conoen* 
trates, 505 tons concentrates, 25 tons flour; Amulrie, 1,329 tons, in ballast; s s. Age, 1,493 
tons, 875 bales wool, 300 tons lead, 248 tons concentrates, 466 tons concentrates, 42 tons chaff, 
2 cases sundries; s.s. Brator, 1,829 tons, 1,000 tons zinc concentrates, 519 tons sulphide 
concentrates; s.s. Egremont Castle, 1,834 tons, 2,000 tons lead and 180 tons concentrates; 
s.s Willyama, 1,713 tons, 20 tons lead, 583 tons concentrates, quantity machinery; ei. 
Gl&ucus, 3,691 tons, 3,000 tons concentrates and 231 bales wool; s.s. Ayr, 1,955 tons, 1,900 
tons zinc concentrates; s.s. Orwell, 2,446 tons, 2,548 tons zinc concentrates; Prince Robert, 
2,654 tons, in ballast; s.s. Andania, 1,828 tons, in ballast; s.s. Kadina, 1,705 tons, 1,880 
tons lead and 450 tons concentrates; se. Oak Branch, 2,064 tons, 1,750 tons zinc concen¬ 
trates; s.s. Maritta, 1,936 tons, 1,500 tons leady concentrates. 


The Labor Bureau. 

The Superintendent of the Labor Bureau reports that the new department is 
now in full operation. Up to date over 1*600 names have been registered at 
the Central Bureau and country agencies, and 472 men have been dispatched 
through the Bureau to various works, including Bundaleer; Nectar Brook; 
Beetaloo; Outalpa; the Locomotive Department; Resident Engineer, Adelaide; 
General Traffic Manager, Adelaide and Port; Ways and Works, Gl&nville; 
Waterworks; Resident Engineer, Petersburg; the Postmaster-General; and 
private employers in town and country. 

The above men include laborers, platelayers, boilermakers, riveters, riveters’ 
assistants, carriagemakers, blacksmiths and blacksmith’s strikers, fitters, wattle 
strippers, harvesters, carpenters, painters, and masons. 

The Government have directed that all applications for work in connection 
with the Locomotive Shops and the Railways generally must be registered at 
the Labor Bureau. 

The books kept by the General Traffic Manager and Locomotive Engineer 
have been closed, and applicants referred to the Central Bureau. 

Although such a large number of names have been registered at the Bureau 
it does not follow that all those so registered are willing to work, as in 
numerous cases men selected, and who had signed agreements to proceed to 
work, have not turned up at the time appointed for leaving Adelaide, while 
others have made excuses for not going away. Others again have refused 
point blank to go to work provided for them in the country. In fact consider¬ 
able difficulty has been experienced in inducing men to go to distant jobs such 
as Outalpa and Nectar Brook. 

Government Labor Bureau, New South Wales. 

From the annual report for the year ending June 30th, 1898, and laid before 
the Legislative Assembly in Sydney last month, the following information has 
been extracted from the able report of Mr. Creer, its superintendent;_ 

u Labor and Industry, 

“The Minister’s recent instructions directing that in future all applicants to 
the Bureau for registration, passes, or other forms of assistance, must first 
produce their elector’s right or some other satisfactory evidence to show they 
me bmt$ JMk colonists, has caused some peculiar revelations. It has been 
found hundreds of men, some of whom have all their lives been in the 
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•colony, had not only failed to enter their names on the electoral rolls of their 
districts, hut had never in the whole course of their lives been in possession of 
an elector’s right and had never recorded a single vote at the ballot-box. 

“ In compelling these to procure elector’s rights we have during the last two 
months added considerably to the electoral rolls of the colony. 

“ The returns of the Government Statistician show that the increase of 
population for the year ending June 30th is equal to 24,360, which is a very 
large increase to the consumers in the colony. It also means that there 
will be an increase of thousands of young men just into manhood, most of 
whom will be competitors with the industrial classes in the battle of life, 
requiring increased avenues of employment to enable them to successfully 
do so. . . . 

“ Wages. 

•* As is generally known the Bureau does not interfere with the terms or 
conditions of employment. Its main object is to bring employer and employ^ 
together, leaving it to the parties themselves to make their own arrangements. 

• % In cases, however, where an employer offers what is considered a very low 
wage, we sometimes point out that he cannot expect to secure a good man at 
his rate of wages, and frequently by these means an increase is obtained for 
the man and a better standard of labor for the employer, thus disproving the 
groundless assertion made at times that the Bureau has been the cause of a 
reduction in wages generally. 

“ The rate of wages paid to-day when compared w ith that paid some ten 
or twelve years ago to skilled and unskilled labor shows a very great reduc¬ 
tion, in many cases from 25 per cent, to 40 per cent. This, however, is 
not peculiar to New’ South Wales, the same tiling (excepting the different 
professions and perhaps shearers; having occurred in the other colonies. The 
reduction in the remuneiation for labor has been in operation by slow degrees 
for a number of years throughout Australia. 

“ It may be somewhat difficult to definitely account for this great reduction. 
Keen competition has had a great deal to do with it, and unreasonable and ill- 
advised disputes and strikes have also assisted to occasion it. Every strike 
which took place in the Newcastle district reduced the foreign trade and 
assisted in opening up a coal trade in other parts of the world, which became 
their competitors, until the foreign trade formerly enjoyed by the Newcastle 
collieries has to a large extent disappeared. Very few of the many strikes 
which took place had the effect of benefiting the miners ; indeed, in almost 
every instance they returned to work worse off than when they left it. 

“ Newcastle, under reasonable conditions, should be the most prosperous 
district in Australasia. 

“ There is, I am pleased to say, a strong probability of the selling price being 
raised to 8s., and a proportionate increase in the hewing rate. 

“The alien question is one which, even at the present time, affects the 
standard of wages, and which if not soon remedied will materially reduce the 
wages of our own workers in the near future. 

♦‘There are constantly arriving in the colony large numbers of Hindoos, 
Mahomedans, Afghans, Cingalese, Syrians, Greeks, and other foreigners. 
Many are engaged by employers seeking cheap labor, to the detriment of our 
own people. These foreigners can live on so little, as compared with Austra¬ 
lians, and their habits of life being so different, that they become very 
dangerous competitors in the avenues of employment which they enter. Only 
recently two Hindoos or Afghans, I am not sure which, applied at the Bureau 
for work. They described themselves as carpenters, and said they would 
work cheap. Not being in possession of electors’ rights we refused to register 
them. 
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*■ At the present time the market gardening is monopolised by Chinamen, aa 
well as the distribution of vegetables, not to speak of the large hold they have 
on the cabinet-making trade. 

“The retail fruit and fish industry is monopolised by the Italians; and the 
hawking and peddlering chiefly by Assyrians. 

fc The great danger is in the industry and perseverance of these people; and 
their mode and habits of living are such that our own colonists cannot compete 
with them. At the same time our people would do well to emulate their 
industry, perseverance, and determination. 

“ The reduction of wages generally was first due to the completion of our 
large public works in 1885. From 1880 to 188.5 the sum of £5.242,807 was 
expended on public works, and while these were in progress work was brisk and 
wages good. Then we had the memorable land boom (1882 to 1891) which 
collapsed in 1892-3, the effect of which proved most disastrous to the colony. 
Depression became marked ; and soon work of all kinds became scarce, with 
a general reduction in wages. This condition of affairs was accentuated by the 
maritime strike of 1890. However, as already mentioned, there are indications 
of better times in the near future.” 

The report then goes on to refer to other matters, which may be mentioned 
in a future number of this Journal. 


Rate of Wages Paid at Broken Hill. 

The labor agent, Broken Hill, reporting to the Superintendent Government 
Labor Bureau, Sydney, repoi ts :—Mechanics are easily obtainable from Adelaide 
when required, and the supply of miners from New South Wales and the 
adjacent colonies is quite equal to the demand. 

Rate of Wages (per day). 

Apprentices, machine shop, 4s. to 5s. (id.; machinery smiths, 10s. 6d. ; general smiths, 8s. 
4d. to 108.; blacksmiths’ strikers, first grade, 7s. fid.; ditto, second grade, 6s.; boilermakers, 
9s. to 10s. fid.; ditto assistants, 7s. 6d.; boys (all), 2s. fid. to 5s.; carpenters, first grade, 10s. 
6d.; ditto, second grade, 9s. fid.; ditto, third grade, 8s. 4d.; drillers, machine shop, 8s. 4d. 
to 9s.; electricians, first grade, 9s. lOd.; ditto, second grade, 9s.; engine-drivers, winding, 
10s.; ditto, stationary, 9s. ; ditto, winch, 8s.; firemen, 8s. 4d.; fitters, 9s. to 10s. 6d.; lathe 
hands, machine shop, 8s. to 10s. 6d. ; locomotive drivers, 10s.; ditto, stokers, 8s. 4d. ; 
masons, 9s. to 10s. fid.; planers, machine shop, 9s. to 10s.; riveters, first grade, 9s.; ditto, 
second grade, 8s.; screwers and shapers, 7s. 6d. to 9s.; tinsmiths, first grade, 10s.; ditto, 
second grade, 9s. ; furnace feeders and tappers, 9s.; charge wheelers, 8s. 4d.; miners, 9s.; 
plat men, 8s. 4d. ; braeemen, 8s. 4d.; truckers, 7s. 6d.; all unskilled manual laborers, 7s. fid. 

Station Employes. 

Shepherds, 15s. per week, with rations; boundary riders, 20s. per week, with rations; 
overseers, 25s. per week, with rations. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

The weather during the month has been very changeable, and rather too 
windy in the early part for the good of the crops. With some varieties of 
wheat several bushels to the acre have been shaken out of the heavier crops 
and reaping has been somewhat delayed. Taken as a whole, the returns so far 
are somewhat better than was expected a month ago. The low price offering 
for wheat is a serious matter to the farmers, who ought to consider whether 
their position can be improved by direct shipments to British and Continental 
ports through the Farmers’ Union. 


In view of the satisfactory returns from early wheats, the following notes 
from Mr. It. Marshall, of Tern piers, concerning the value of Bartlett’s Cross¬ 
bred wheat will be interesting. He states that about four years ago he 
obtained a small quantity of seed from the Agricultural Bureau, and has grown 
the variety ever since. During the past season he sowed one bag of seed over 
six and a half acres, and reaped 24bush. per acre. The variety is so early that 
the very dry weather in September did not seem to affect it like other varieties. 
It was sow n side by side, under precisely the same conditions, with Early Para, 
and came into ear about seventeen days earlier The latter variety being cut 
for hay the difference in ripening was not ascertained, but Mr. Marshall is of 
opinion that it would be quite fourteen days in favor of Bartlett’s Crossbred. 
For the dry areas he is confident that this wheat would if grown give the 
fanners a better chance of a crop in dry seasons than the varieties usually 
cultivated. Mr. Marshall has also a very early solid-strawed wheat of his own 
raising, which is fit to cut for hay wdth the wild oats, a great help in cleaning 
the land. This he has named " Marshall s Early Solid Straw,” and should 
prove a very valuable wheat for hay. 


As the losses in ripening crops have been so serious this year through the grain 
shaking out, it behoves our farmers to pay special attention to the selection of 
varieties which hold their grain well, and to the improvement of this quality in 
our wheats. The man that can produce an early ripening prolific wheat which 
will not shake out, and with grain of good milling quality, will be a benefactor 
to the colony. 
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It having been decided to provide a continuous hay and straw-baling press 
for Roseworthy College farm (in fact, one has been purchased, and is probably 
now on its way from England), we may hope to see illustrations by Professor 
Lowrie of the use of baled straw for erection of barns, outhouses, shelters, &c., 
as used for a long time past in Texas, U.S.A., and lately in some parts of 
Australia. The bales are pressed so compactly that the straw is practically as 
much fireproof as wood is; they are quickly and easily built up in a solid wall 
by aid of a couple of 1 Oin. dowels, sharpened at each end, for each bale; the 
walls are thick, impervious to heat, cold, wind, and rain, and the bales can be 
utilised in times of drought as food for starving stock. At a contest in England, 
under auspices of the Royal Agricultural Society, the cost of baling straw was 
only sixpence per ton !!! 


From an American agricultural paper the following item concerning 
threshing-machine gangs are collected:—The threshing-machine is usually 
owned by one or more men who employ a dozen men to work it. They shift 
the machine from heap to heap perhaps four or five times daily, and thresh 
2,000 bags of wheat cleaned fit for market, stack the straw, cavings, &c., bag 
the chaff, and charge from 2£d. to 4d. per bushel, according to condition of 
crop, difficulties, Ac. It is reckoned that the straw is worth £l when best bay 
is worth £5 per ton, or if hay w r ere worth £2 per ton the straw cut with self¬ 
binding reaper would be worth £l 12s. per ton. About 95 per cent, of straw 
consists of organic matter, containing a good proportion of nitrogen, which is 
the most costly of fertilisers to purchase, but which may be saved and applied 
without cost of cartage or spreading if fed to live stock. 


The haulms or straw of broad beans, peas, sunflowers, buckwheat* oats, 
barley, wheat, are all liked by stock, and should be saved for the animals. If 
these can be chaffed and steamed, all the better. Stacks of these substances 
can be erected on the fields and left to serve as shelter and fodder for stock ; 
but, in order to prevent them toppling over when eaten away at bottom, some 
12ft. poles should be put in around the stack at 12ft. apart; connect these at 
top with a triple fence-wire, and bolt two lines of poles near the bottom at 2ft. 
and 4ft. above the soil, to serve as a fence. The animals will eat away the 
bottom of the stack, and it will continually subside without falling upon and 
smothering the stock. Sheep will eat more of this fodder than most other 
animals, and will thrive better. 


Cleanliness is the first step to prosperity. Job recommended people to “ be 
clean, and change yo\ir garments/’ Clean fields will yield good crops of seed, 
and clean seed brings top prices. Clean pastures conduce to healthy stock; 
clean dairies produce best butter and cheese. The cleanly-clad man commands 
respect and claims credit at the store if he requires it—which is seldom. The 
clean orchard will be profitable; but dirt breeds disease. 


In the December issue, page 438, line 4, a mistake occurs which altogether 
alters the meaning of the sentence; the word “not” being omitted. Line 4 
should read “ it is not merely sufficient to manure next to where the seed has 
been dropped/’ 
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The 44 general purpose ” cow will not pay to keep for dairy purposes. Old 
cows do not make good beef, and calves scarcely pay to raise for the butchers. 
It is not true economy to maintain 3001 bs. to SOOlbs. extra flesh on a cow for, 
say, five years, when a smaller cow will require one-third less food and produce 
3001bs. to 500lbs. more butter during the time. Then, too, the profit from the 
extra butter is coming in all the time, whilst the owner of the big cow has to 
wait five years for the price of his 44 old cow beef,” and must give her extra 
feed all the time to maintain it. 


Many a time it has been asserted by farmers, after a dry season, that the 
cows and fowls gave the best returns from the farm, and that the labor of the 
wife and daughters in tending these sources of revenue had defrayed all the 
household expenses. But there is a further profit or advantage connected with 
poultry which is almost always overlooked. Ducks, turkeys, hens, and guinea 
fowls are indefatigable in destroying grubs, beetles, caterpillars, worms, and ail 
sorts of farm and garden pests. They will even eat mice, young snakes, and 
other small vermin. The turkeys eat enormous quantities of insects, and the 
number eaten by other varieties of poultry would surprise anyone who lakes 
the trouble to inquire into the matter. 


There are four items which every owner of cow s should constantly remember. 
The first is, to keep a record of the milk production of each cow for a year (if 
he can record the butter yield and cost of food for each, so much the better). 
The second point is to prevent the production of horns on his >oung catlte by 
removing the hair around the “bosses” where the horns would be produced, 
then damp lightly with water, and rub only on the bosses with lunar caustic 
until the skin appears inflamed—about two or three minutes. The third point 
is to remember that a tablespoonful of carbonate of soda in a winebottle of 
water if administered to an animal which has eaten grain, lucern, clover, or 
other food causing it to be 41 blown ” (otherwise called v4 tympanitis,” or 
“ hoven,” or 44 blast ”) will at once remedy the evil. Lastly, when a cow is 
attacked with 4fc milk fewer ” after calving, the best remedy is to give her at 
intervals of three hours two doses of brandy and water—about half a bottle at 
each time—and keep the bowels open. 


Milk has always been a vehicle for the conveyance of consumption (tuber¬ 
culosis), typhus fever, scarlatina, diphtheria, and some other diseases, to human 
beings. Perhaps only one cow amongst fifty maybe affected with tubercular 
disease, but if the milk of that diseased cow is mixed with the pure milk of the 
other forty-nine cows the whole of that milk is infected with germs of the 
disease. The milk can be made innocuous by subjecting to a temperature of 
160°F. for a quarter of an hour, or more easily by boiling it. It is not safe, 
however, to the health of the public to allow milk to be used without a proper 
and strict supervision of all dairies and milling cows. There are too many 
people who will never take the trouble to pasteurise or cook milk before using 
it. 
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Where farm cattle are continually chewing bones, rags, &c„ it is proof that 
there is something deficient in the food supply. Some people any it is salt that 
is wanted, others affirm that phosphorus is the deficient article. Whatever it 
may be, it is desirable that an effort should be made to supply the deficiency. 
Salt can be provided in the form of “ lick-stones 99 (rock salt) placed under 
cover, or even exposed to open air. Phosphorus can very easily be supplied in 
the form of tine bonedust, sifted out from the farm manure, and mixed with 
damp bran, chaff, kc. Do not use superphosphate, however. The bonedust 
will not be lost, because any that remains undigested will be deposited on the 
fields and pastures. 


Mr. W. L. Summers, Assistant Secretary of the Agricultural Bureau, and 
Mr. R. W. Skevington, Manager of the Produce Export Department, have 
been appointed Inspectors of Fertilisers under the Fertilisers Act of 1898. All 
communications concerning the Fertilisers Acts should be addressed to “ The 
Inspector of Fertilisers, Department of Agriculture, Adelaide.” 


The insect known as the Pied Fly bug, and in Victoria as the Ruthe^glen 
flv, is doing serious damage to fruit, especially grapes, in some districts. This 
small fly swarms on the fruit and extracts the juice, causing it to go bad. One 
grower near Melrose states that in a few days some tons of fruit were destroyed. 
The young shoots of various plants are also attacked by this insect, and last 
yenr in some parts they were so thick that they were gathered up in buckets- 
full. There is really no practical remedy for this pest owing to the wide area 
over which they exist, but considerable good can be done by keeping the 
orchard and vineyard free from all weeds and rubbish, which afford a harbor 
and breeding place for the Hies. 


When saving seed, for sowing, of any variety of sorghum, millet, or maize, 
be careful to select only the finest and best heads, or panicles, or cobs, equal in 
character. This recommendation applies to all seeds; but especially to those 
just named, as they are all very liable to go back to inferior sorts. The heads, 
etc , should be moved into a sheltered place, where they will dry slowly. The 
seeds can be removed from the heads of sorghums and millet by dragging them 
through the comb of a stripper, or a comb made by driving a number of large 
nails into a board—the stripper comb is by far the best. Maize seed is 
generally stripped from the cobs either by a tool made for the purpose, or by 
aid of a nail fitted on a very stout glove—this is called a " husking pin.” 


At least twenty acres of the best land upon each farm should be reserved 
for growth of green feed for the live stock. If it is thought to be unlikely 
that any green plants can be grown during summer and autumn, a still larger 
area should be cultivated during the cool season to provide silage. This land 
should receive all the manure that can possibly be raked together and spared 
for it. Wherever the soil is rich, loamy, or light and deep, it is certainly well 
adapted for growth of sorghums, maize, millets, kale, and several other plants, 
if the season just preceding has nor been very dry indeed. Every farm ought 
to produce all the vegetables and fruit required within its own boundaries, and 
it gkonld not be necessary to trust to outsiders for supplies of eggs, bacon, 
butter, meat, bread, or most other edibles. 
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There is no common-sense in using a sledge hammer to drive in a tack; and 
yet there are many men who throw in a deal of extra and useless labor and 
expense with their work. Heavy, clumsy implements and appliances are often 
used where others of a much lighter character would do better and quicker work, 
and the strength thrown away in operating with the heavy tool would perform 
at least d aible the quantity of work. The heavy clumsy horse crawls with his 
load, taking a whole day to perform work that would be done three times over 
by a lighter active animal. The horse, or cow, or other animal that has grown 
stiff and useless, will eat as much, and require twice the care, that would he 
required by a productive young animal. Sentiment Mould stock a farm with 
ancient pensioners, but common-sense would replace them with producers. 
Every ounce of draught beyond what is required to properly work an imple¬ 
ment is a source of loss; every particle of food that is eaten by stock should 
show a return in profit; every hour of time is worth a certain sum of money; 
and every waste upon a farm or elsewhere detracts from profits. 


With a view to provide a possible early bite of green stuff for cows, young 
pigs, &c.„ it will be worth while to harrow on the stubbles about 3lbs each of 
white mustard and rape seed. The area of land to be so treated should depend 
upon the number of domesticated animals on the farm. If early rains should 
occur there Mull be a nice show* of green feed within six weeks after By 
harrowing in the seed of weeds. &c.. the ground can easily be cleared after the 
seeds have germinated, and, by ploughing the plants under, the soil will be 
enriched. Land should now be enriched and prepared for crops of kale, dium- 
head cabbage, &c. Clean seed for sowing, whatever may be the trouble in 
doing so. Every weed takes the place of a desirable plant, and robs at least 
four of its neighbors of a great portion of their nourishment. 


In Queensland there are 644 artesian bores, of whieh sixty-two have been 
sunk at the public expense and 582 by private owners. Of this number, 372 
have a positive pressure at the surface, fifty are not completed, and in over 200 
the supply is deficient. The total number of feet bored is 717,272, equal to 
nearly 130 miles. The continuous flow' from 370 bores is estimated at over 
200,000,OOOgalls. daily, but many of them show a falling off in their supply. 


FORESTRY. 

NOTES ON PLANTING. 

By Walter Gill, F.L.S., F.ll.H.S., Conservator of Forests. 

Treatment of Trees after Planting. 

The treatment that trees receive after planting has a very great deal to do 
with their subsequent success or failure. One of the most important points 
requiring attention is the necessity for adequate protection from all possible 
* *urces of injury. This seems to be so clear at the first glance as to render 
any reference to it unnecessary, and yet, strange to say, as a matter of fact, it 
is a point far too often entirely neglected, or, only very indifferently attended 
to. If a strip of land along a boundary be planted, it will be found by far the 
best way, in most cases, to erect a good fence parallel with the existing one 
and to keep this in thorough repair till the trees are well enough developed, 
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with a trunk stout enough and a head high enough to be beyond the reach of 
any stock. Only in this way can the trees get a fair chance to grow properly, 
as, if the wires ben*>t kept thoroughly well strained, cows, and calves especially, 
are sure to poke about them, tear them about, and eat them down constantly, 
dwarfing their development and spoiling their shape. Unfortunately it is not 
an infrequent thing to find trees that have successfully started and promised 
vigorous and speedy growth totally ruined in the way already stated, simply 
because it was too much trouble to keep the fence iu order, and thus the result 
of much valuable labor is entirely thrown away. Wherever sheep graze in the 
vicinity of young trees great care must alwajs be taken to exclude them, as 
they are inveterate enemies of almost all trees wherever and whenever they 
can reach them. Goats are even a greater source of danger than sheep, 
and nothing short of stout wire netting or pig netting well fastened to a wire 
running low to the ground os well as higher up will suffice to keep them 
at a safe distance. In cases where single trees are planted here and there over 
a paddock they will require guards to protect them, and little groups of a 
few trees will need a fence round them. It is a good plan to use rough split 
timber, if such be available, for the guards, giving them a good lean outwards, 
which will allow ample space for the branches to spread without chafing 
against the wooden frame as the tree gets a larger head. Many more hints 
might be given while on this subject, but the most suitable plan under any 
given circumstances will readily suggest itself to all practical planters, and 
the main thing to remember is that ample protection must he yiven; and if such 
protection cannot for any reason be given to a considerable number of trees, the 
proper way is to plant no more than can be sufficiently protected, and yet them 
well yrown first ere tryiny more. 

Another point of very great importance is proper surface cultivation round 
the trees. This should receive special attention after any fall of rain in dis¬ 
tricts where the soil is stiff in its character, as such soils are particularly 
liable to set or cake very hard. The cultivation does not require to be deep; 
an inch or two of soil well loosened is ample and may be worked either by 
the hoe, spade, or fork, according to the nature of the ground. It has been 
amply demonstrated beyond doubt that loosening the soil in this way prevents 
the rapid evaporation of moisture, secures proper aeration of the ground, and 
causes all dews which may fall to be readily absorbed for the benefit of the 
young trees, whereas neglect of cultivation and caking of the surface results 
in rapid exhaustion of subsoil moisture, waste of much of the valuable dew 
that may fall, owing to its rapid evaporation from the hard surface, and lack 
of proper ©ration of the soil so helpful to plant life. Should any trees be 
watered artificially from time to time it is imperatively necessary that the work 
of cultivation should follow the watering, and if this cannot be attended to the 
trees will in most cases do far better without any watering at all. Porous soils, 
of course, would not have the same tendency to cake and clog with watering, 
but judicious stirring of the soil is always beneficial, and well nigh everyone 
must be familiar with the fact thafc the more cabbages and other vegetables are 
stirred by hoeing the better they grow. Summed up briefly, however, it is far 
better to cultivate and not irrigate than to irrigate and not cultivate. 

There is another matter which, though comparatively trivial in itself, is often 
responsible for failure, even when the two vital points already indicated have 
received every attention; this is the tying of trees to stakes. Now in connection 
with this work people seem quite to forget that the bark of trees, either when 
in its tender green stage or in its stronger and more developed state is readily 
liable to injury if the tree be fastened carelessly by a rough tying material to 
a stake with sharp edges, or in any other way at all likely to chafe it when rough 
and rapid motion is caused by the action of the vehement winds that so frequently 
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occur in this colony at certain periods. The only way to prevent injury is to use 
plenty of old bagging, or better still, straw bottle-covers, as packing round the 
bark of the tree, S it be of fair size, or if smaller, some soft woollen material or 
other similar stuff will do. If this be securely attached at the point where the 
tie presses no ill results need be feared, but it will be necessary to examine the 
trees now and then, as if this be not done they will cut right into the tree as it 
grows larger, and it is really surprising how easily this point may be forgotten 
even by those who are fully impressed with its importance, A practice that may 
be often noticed is to tie a tree, even when very young with only a tender green 
top to each of the four corners of its guard, and so, as it were, anchor it to the 
guard. This method cannot be recommended; it is very likely to end in cutiing 
the top clean off. It is far better to have a suitable stake and tie the tree, say, 
twice or more if needed, as the double tie keeps it steadier than only one. 
Another plan frequently seen is to drive three or four short stakes round trees 
planted in a paddock where stock are running with a view to keep them f<om 
trampling over them. This may be economical at the start, but if these stakes 
are placed too close in the first instance, or left too long after the trees have 
grown large enough to be driven violently against them by the wind, it will 
prove a dear method in the end , as, if they are not totally destroyed, the trees 
will certainly be seriously checked and dwarfed in their growth. 

Only lately, when examining some young trees which were planted as an 
ornament in a public place, 1 found several that had sustained much injury 
through injudicious tying, and one that had been completely cut in two by con¬ 
stant chafing, through neglect to re-tie as occasion demanded. This is but one 
of many instances that might readily be given to prove the importance of atten¬ 
tion to this point in the treatment of trees after planting, which, as well as the 
others already noted, must claim the requisite attention if tree-planting is to be 
a success. 


SOME INSECTS INJURIOUS TO STORED GRAIN. 

There are quite a large number of insects which live upon grain and meal, 
either in the larval or perfect conditions, and some of them continue the attack 
in all stages of their life. There are two weevils (or snout beetles) which are 
very common in most countries, having been distributed along with cereals. 
As they bieed continuously and very prolifically, they are capable of doing a 
great deal of damage to stored grain within a remarkably short time. These 
are named respectively “ the granary weevil ” (CaUndra granaria) and “ the 
rice weevil ” (Calandra oryza). They are very much alike, and neither is more 
than one-sixth of an inch in length, are rather flattish, and brown in color. 
The head is prolonged into a snout, and the antennae, or kk horns/’ are elbowed 
and attached to the middle of the snout. The female in each case punctures 
the grain with her jaws, which are on the end of the snout, and deposits a 
minute egg there, which in a short time produces a grub. This grub cats the 
mealy interior. In wheat or rice only one egg is deposited; but in maize two 
or three grubs will find sustenance. The gram weevil is much lighter brown 
than that which attacks rice. Both weevils will live upon rice, wheat, barley, 
oats, maize, buckwheat, Kaffir corn, sorghums, and other grain, and often attack 
biscuits, cakes, There are three or four beetles, belonging t > genera other 
than the weevils, which attack grain, pulse and other seeds, and five or six 
beetles which attack flour, meal, and the like. The chief of the other grain 
beetles are the saw-toothed grain beetle (Siivanus Kurinamen>is), the red or 
square-necked grain beetle (Cathartus gemellatus), and another called Cathar- 
tus advena. Amongst the flour and me&l beetles are the confused flour beetle 
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(Tribolium confusum), the rust-red flour beetle (Tribolium ferruginenm), the 
slender-horned flour beetle (Echocerus manilosus), the broad-horned flour 
beetle (Echocerus cornutus). and the small-eyed flour beetle (Palorus ratze- 
burgi). Then there arc a couple of beetles, the larvae of which live chiefly 
upon neglected meal b us, ship biscuits, &c. These beetle* are Tenebrio moli- 
tur and T. obscurus. They seldom do much mischief, and the large grubs are 
sought after by bird fanciers. The former grub is bright yellow in color, with 
dark-brown head and rings of the segments; the other is much darker in color. 

In addition to the various beetles there are several moths, the caterpillars of 
which are destructive of flour, meal, and grain. The most dangerous probably 
is the flour moth (Kphostia kuehniella) which often gets into flour mills. Then 
there exist the Indian meal moth (Plodia interpunctolla), the meal snout moth 
(Pyrulis farinalis) and one or two others. There is a largish beetle, called the 
“ Cadelle” (Tenebroides inauritanicus), which attacks meal and grain, bvt at 
the same time preys upon all other insects it comes across, which partly com¬ 
pensates for any mischief it may cause to the stored grain or meal 

In the valuable Bulletin, No. 45, 1897, by F. H. Chittenden, Assistant Ento¬ 
mologist to the U.S. Department of Agriculture, full descriptions of the above 
insects, with enlarged illustrations, arc given. Several of the pests have already 
reached South Australia, and it behoves millers, whoatbuyers, seedsmen, and 
others to maintain a constant lookout for their appearance, and take the most 
vigorous steps for extiipation if found. The Mediterranean flour moth (Ephesta 
kuehniella) is a particularly dangerous enemy, and can only be destroyed by the 
most costly plan of completely emptying the mill or warehouse, taking down 
of all woodwork, steam spraying every inch of interior and probably exterior 
surface, substitution of metal spouting and metal partitions, &c., wherever 
possible, together with many other precautions. 

The Bisulphide of Carbon Treatment. 

The simplest, most effective, and inexpensive remedy for all insects that 
affect stored cereal and other products is the bisulphide of carbon, a colorless 
liquid with a strong, disagreeable‘odor, which, however, soon passes away. It 
vaporises abundantly at ordinary temperatures, is highly inflammable, and is a 
powerful poison. 

It may be applied directly to infested grain or seed without injury to its 
edible or germinative principles by spraying or pouring, but the most effective 
manner of its application in moderately tight bins or other receptacles consists 
in evaporating the liquid in shallow dishes or pans, or on bits of cloth or 
cotton waste distributed about on the surface of the infested material. The 
liquid rapidly volatilises, and being heavier than air descends and permeates 
the mass of grain, killing all insects and other vermin present. 

The bisulphide is usually evaporated in vessels containing Jib. or Jib. each, 
and is applied in tight bins at the rate of lib. to 1 Jibs to the ton of grain, 
and in more open bins a larger quantity is used. For smaller masses of grain 
or other material loz. is evaporated to every lOOlbs. of the infested matter. 
Bins may be rendered nearly air-tight by covering with cloths, blankets, or 
canvas. 

Infested grain is generally subjected to the bisulphide treatment for twenty- 
four hours, but may be exposed much longer without harming it for milling 
purposes. If not exposed for more than thirty-six hours its germinating 
power will not be impaired. In open cribs and badly-infested buildings it may 
sometimes be necessary to use a double quantity of the reagent and repeat 
treatment at intervals of about six weeks during tbe warmest weather. 

Mr. H. E Weed, Entomologist of the Mississippi Experiment Station, claims 
that lib. to lOObush. of grain is amply sufficient to destroy all insects, even in 
open cribs. 
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MiUs and other buildings, when found to be infested throughout, may be 
thoroughly fumigated and rid of insects by a liberal use of the same chemical. 
A good time for this work is during the daylight on a Saturday afternoon or 
early Sunday morning, closing the doors and windows as tightly as possible and 
observing the precaution of stationing a watchman without to prevent an} one 
from entering. It is best to begin in the lowest story and work upward, to 
escape the settling gas. The building should then be thoroughly aired and the 
grain stirred early Monday morning. 

For the fumigation of a building or a reasonably close room it is customary 
to evaporate lib. of the bisulphide for every 1,000ft. of cubic space. In com* 
paratively empty rooms, and in such as do not admit of being tightly closed, 
two or three times the above quantity of the chemical is sometimes necessary. 

Certain precautions should always be observed. The vapor of bisulphide is 
deadly to all forms of animal life if inhaled in sufficient quantity, but there is 
no danger in inhaling a small amount. The vapor is inflammable, but with 
proper care that no fire of any kind, as, for example, a lighted cigar, be brought 
into the vicinity until the fumes have entirely passed away, no trouble will be 
experienced. 

Summary of Principal Remedies and Preventives. 

The bisulphide of carbon by reason of its intensive action is the best known 
remedy against all insects that affect stored products, and for this purpose is 
becoming indispensable, but in addition to its use various other measures, 
principally preventive, may be observed with profit for the preservation of 
grain against insect attack. The principal co-ordinate or additional measures 
may be summarised as follows: - 

1. Prompt thrashing to prevent the Angoumois grain moth, rice weevil, and 
some other species from obtaining access to the granary. 

2. Inspection, quarantining, and disinfection of infested or suspected grain, 
bags, and machinery before permanent storage. 

3. Scrupulous cleanliness, including the prompt destruction of refuse 
material, which will accomplish much in lessening the chances of injury. 

4. Constructing or refitting the warehouse or mill, especially in warm 
latitudes, with a view to the exclusion of insects. 

5. Substitution of metal for wooden spouts, &c., and the use of other 
improved machinery in mills infested with the flour moth. 

6. Storage in large bulk, particularly valuable against grain moths. 

7. Storage in a cool, dry repository, well ventilated to prevent “heating.” 

8. The use of naphthaline as a preservative of small samples in tight 
receptacles. 


Hobse-bbeeding in Ita.lt. —The Government of Italy maintains seven 
stallion depots, in which last year there were 557 stallions. These stallions, 
in the breeding season, were distributed over 378 stations, and served at these 
stations during last year 20,797 mares. Besides the stallions of the Govern¬ 
ment dep6ts, others are used; but these “ outside stallions” must be 
u approved 99 or “authorised” before they can serve. They have to pass an 
examination before the “ horse commission ” of the district in which they are 
wanted to stand, and if they fail to pass the examination they are not allowed 
to be used for stud purposes. During 1896,816 “ outside” stallions were sub¬ 
mitted for examination, and of these 683 were passed. These 683 authorised 
“outside stallions” served 18,022 mares, making, with the 20,797 above men¬ 
tioned, a total of 38,819 mares served during the year, all by approved stallions. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


The following items are extracted from the annual reports of Professors 
Lowrie and Perkins to the Hon. Minister of Agriculture:— 


THE COLLEGE FARM. 


The total rainfall for 1896 was 14in., and we hoped we touched in that year 
a minimum for some years to come. We were, therefore, much chagrined to 
find the rainfall of 1897 fall still lower. I give it hero in detail, with the 
view of showing that our efforts could be of but relatively little avail in the 
face of such adverse conditions. 


Inches—1897. 


January... 0-245 

February . 0-545 

March . 0315 

April. 0-745 

May . 1-870 

June. 1-485 

July . 2162 


Inches—1897. 


August . 2-563 

September. 1-633 

October . 0*080 

November .. 0*467 

December . 0-066 


Total . 12-156 


With this rainfall it will be needless to inform such as have a knowledge of 
farming that nothing except wheat succeeded, and that even that crop, in spite 
of its outstanding and pertinacious vitality, was much limited by the rainfall. I 
consider it needless to detail all the failures, and content myself by saying that 
everything failed with the exception of wheat, but that, luckily, in the know¬ 
ledge of the preceding dry season, and the recognition of the adverse weather 
at seed time, wc almost confined our operations to cereals—wheat, barley, and 
oats. Oats failed outright, and barley yielded only about Shush, per acre; but 
wheat, considering the conditions, far surpassed our anticipations. A saving 
grace was offered also in the good prices to be obtained for hay and wheat, and 
the year’s operations proved not so bad financially as we feared, and our revenue 
almost maintained its average figures. 

1 will give here the detail of results. We cut about two-thirds of the area 
for hay, and the different fields returned from 15cwts. to 38cwts. per acre, as 
near as we could estimate the yield, according to the land and the manure used. 


WHEAT. 

FIELD No. 6a. Bushels per Acre. 

After oats.... 16*5 

After peas, manured with 2cwts. per acre of superphosphate guano. 18*2 

“ unraanured ... 15-6 

“ unmauured, but the wheat directly manured with 2cwts. per 

acre of Abrolhos guano . 18*86 

After bare fallow and unmanured... 15*0 


These blocks were sown with King’s wheat. The land was worked and sown 
after the rains at the end of May, and the seed went into a beautiful seed bed. 
Had we delayed seeding in the other fields, and had it been practicable to have 
done so till after that rain, the yields would have been better all round. But 
it is easy to be wise after the event. We sowed dry when the season had so 
far advanced that there was risk if the winter setting in with heavy rains that 
we might not be able to get on the land to finish operations. 

A block of Medeah in this field also yielded 15bush. per acre. This was 
after beans, which had been manured heavily with farmyard manure* 
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FIELD No. 16. 

Early Para ..... lObush. per aero 

King’s wheat .,... 7 bush. 20lbs. per acre 

This is the poorest land by far in the College farm, and was manured lightly 
with about lewt. per acre of Kangaroo Island guano. It is light brashy land 
in the extreme, and part of it is a drifting sandhill. 

A block of barley in this field yielded very miserably—only about two bags 
per acre. 

FIELD No. 4. 

In this field the experimental work was carried out on blocks of five acres. 
The remainder, about eighty acres, was manured with 2cwts. per acre of 
Kangaroo Island guano and was cut for hay, with an average yield of about 
one and a half tons per acre. The experimental work was as follows:— 

I. Broadcast v. Drilling.—Kino’s Wheat (Five-Acre Blocks). 

[Manure—2cwts. superphosphate and Jcwt. sulphate of ammonia.] 

Bushels per Acre 


Plot No. 1. Seed and manure drilled . 18-14 

** 2. Seed and manure broadcasted. 16*37 

“ 3. Seed drilled and manure broadcasted .. 14*00 


As the season opened with very light rains, which brought away the wheat 
near the surface, there was an advantage in favor of the broadcasted crop 
which does not occur in average seasons. The results, however, on the whole 
confirm conclusions derived from former experiments, that drilling the seed 
and manure together is the best practice. I do not consider, however, that 
the manure used gave much additional yield compared with what would have 
been reaped without it. This indeed is evident from the results of the manure 
tests detailed below, where it will be noticed that with the exception of a plot 
dressed with superphosphate alone the manured plots )ielded less than that 
unmanured. The whole field carried wheat in 1895, and the greater part of it 
was manured then in a direction at right angles to the direction in which the 
plots were laid out in 1897, and the residual value of the manure, although 
it was chiefly superphosphate that was used, accounted for the crop more than 
the manures applied in the season. 

II. Manure Tests.—King’s Wheat (Five-Acre Blocks). 





Bushel h per Acre. 

Plot No. 1. 

Manured with 4ewts. basic slag per acre. 

16*23 

tt 

2. 

t( 

2cwts. basic slag per acre... 

15*58 

<( 

3. 

a 

3£cwts. Kangaroo Island guano per acre .. 

15*34 

a 

4. 

u 

2cwts. super-phosphate per aero.. 

21*56 

u 

5. 

a 

2cwts. Kangaroo Island guano per acre, 
fewts. sulphate of ammonia per acre .... 

12*53 

it 

6. 

a 

901bs. muriate of potash, 180lbs. guano, 
681bs. sulphate of ammonia per acre .... 

12*26 

it 

7. 

a 

2cwts. bonedust per acre .. 

16*18 

a 

8. 

it 

No manure... 

18*45 

it 

9. 

u 

2cwts. basic slag, 2owts. kainit per acre ,. 

17*59 

it 

10. 

it 

2cwts. muriate of potash per acre .. 

12*52 


I trust these results will not be interpreted to mean that manuring is not 
remunerative. We have never before had results so contradictory, and they 
are no doubt to be accounted for by the exigencies of the season. I have 
said already that it opened with a very light rain, and the seed was buried 
rather deeply for the season, so that the plants came thinly, and some of the 
seed malted. The germination, I noticed also, was thinner in the plots dressed 
with muriate of potash and sulphate of ammonia. 1 have a suspicion that 
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these manures in some way injured the seed, struggling as it was between 
malting and germination proper. At any rate the braird was much thinner and 
weaker. Ilad we had 4in. more rain I am absolutely confident that we would 
have read a very different stor) in the returns from these plots. It is at least 
satisfactory that the manure should yield such evidence of its value on the 
succeeding crop of wheat. The unmanured land in the same field in a better 
season, when it was last in crop, only yielded 12bush. per acre. The field is 
fallowed this year, and I anticipate that in 1899, when it will be again in 
wheat, these blocks, sown without manure, will reveal interesting results. I 
mean to have them reaped separately and the yields measured as a means of 
testing the residual values of the different dressings. 

1.—THE EXTENSION OF THE USE OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES AND A MORE 
INTELLIGENT APPLICATION OF THEM. 

I am happy to be able to say that farmers are rapidly adopting the use* of 
artificial manures, and many are now assured of the financial advantages which 
attend their use. Years ago 1 was convinced by experience on the College farm 
that it was practicable to restore the exhausted wheat lands of the colony by 
this means, and that it could be done with considerably augmented profits. 
Were the use of manures merely a means of increasing the returns of agri¬ 
cultural produce, while the clear profits remained as heretofore, the indirect 
gain to the colony would be very considerable from, for example, increased 
railway returns, increased employment of labor, and increase in the volume and 
interchange of money ; but when it has been demonstrated that not only can 
the land be so replenished as to yield returns comparable to those obtained 
one or more generations ago, when the land was rich in its virgin wealth, and 
that this can be done with increased attendant profit to the farmer, the general 
adoption cannot be long delayed. Land values have firmed very appreciably 
lately, partly no doubt as the result of the cheapness of money: but when we 
bear in mind that this firming has been eA ideneed in the face of the* most 
severe and prolonged drought the colony has experienced, one must look to 
some other cause than the low rate of interest to account for the development. 
It is, I b>ke it, that investors are satisfied that the day of exhaustion of our 
wheat lands has passed; that in the face of adverse conditions unsurpassed 
remunerative crops can be grown over the lands subject to an average rainfall 
of 15in. to 16in. or even less ; and that with the return of the average season 
of past cycles, the use of artificial manures will expand the returns from the 
land safely and surely. In the foregoing College report in which the returns 
of wheat from a rainfall for the year of 12in. are detailed, there is some 
evidence that manures may be profitably used on country with even a lower 
average than that instanced above. 

In the full conviction that no innovation in the practice of wheat-growing is 
so pregnant of advantage to the farmer as the introduction of the drill and the 
use of artificial manures, I have in season and out of season advocated this 
matter. At first all manner of objections were advanced : that the climate 
was too dry, and that manures would result in the blighting of the forced 
crop when the dry season set in; that artificial manures were too expensive, 
and their use would not be remunerative; and that rust would affect a manured 
crop more seriously than one which had not been manured. Hut it has been 
shown that posphatie manures do not lead to a crop being blighted in the same 
way as when it has been dressed with nitrogenous manure or when the land 
has been dressed shortly before the crop was sown with farmyard manure; 
that- as the extension of the use of manures proceeded, the price has been 
reduced and superphosphate is ofiered now for £2 per ton less than was quoted 
three or four years ago; and that although the objection that heavy crops 
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forced with artifieal manures are more liable to rust, or are affected more 
seriously, still holds, much can be done to lessen the loss from even this cause. 
There are still many farmers in the colony who have curious ill-defined 
suspicions that the use of manures will ultimately ruin the land for wheat¬ 
growing. These manures, they say, are simply stimulants, and will leave the 
land exhausted beyond measure, capable of growing neither wheat nor feed. 
They can point to no instances, but nevertheless cherish the suspicion and 
hesitate to try the manures. They forget that though artificial manures are 
only being introduced here they have been in use for more than half the 
century in more highly farmed countries, and with results, when judiciously 
used, ever satisfactory. That manures should be spoken of as exhaustive is 
practically a contradiction in terms. It has been again and again pointed out 
that the continued use of manures with only one or two manurial constituents 
may bring about a condition of things that the land will not respond to these 
manures and is apparently ruined, but this result is onh the effect of increasing 
the return for a time and reaping heavy yields by the use of, say, nitrogenous 
manures alone. The available phosphates will naturally have been exhausted 
sooner than would otherwise have been the case, but the remedy is at once 
suggested—manure rationally and apply that in particular in which the land 
is more exhausted, in this case phosphates. The continued use of phosphatic 
manures, on the other hand, does not bring about the exhaustion of nitrogen 
in this climate so readily as nitrogenous manures the exhaustion of phosphates; 
but it will be understood that after the continued use of phosphatic manure 
alone for a succession of crops nitrogenous manures will he found necessary. 
When that condition is brought about a blend of nitrogenous and phosphatic 
manures bceomeR desirable, and experience will readily point out the relative 
proportions in which the two substances should be mixed: each farmer can 
discover for himself by having one or two turns of the drill in each field as it 
comes into crop in rotation manured with phosphates alone and with blends 
of phosphatic and nitrogenous manures in different proportions. The crop on 
these plots will readily point out the mixture (if any) most remunerative. 
Again, the use of even a mixture of nitrogenous and phosphatic manures may 
fail to make the land sufficiently responsive ; in that case the available potash 
is likely to have become deficient, and the remedy will evidently be to add 
a certain weight of a potassic salt to the mixture, according to the condition 
of things prevailing and the character of the cropping. To the man who 
understands the principles and the practice of cropping, there is no occasion 
for sickly forebodings on this score. He is satisfied that while the increased 
returns remunerate him for the immediate expenditure on manures, he has 
everything to gain and nothing to lose; his crops continue heavy, his land 
improves in heart or maintains its conditions, and his feed when the fields 
lie out carries more stock. Exhaustion in any farm by manuring is really a 
myth; it is a condition arising from ignorance in the use of manures rather 
than from any inherent stimulating action of the manures. As experience 
of manures is gained and evidence of the financial advantage of their use is 
increased, we will hear less and less of this bogey. 1 take it that the use of 
the drill and artificial manures now so rapidly extending is the greatest im¬ 
provement which our practice of agriculture has witnessed for many lears; 
it has been estimated that upwards of £70,000 value of artificial manures has 
been used in the colony during the past year. This will mean at the least an 
.increase in our returns in one form or another to the amount of £110,000 to 
£130.000, or thereabout, a very appreciable increase relative to the total value 
of our produce. 

In my lectures I have urged farmers to use almost universally in the first 
place phosphatic manures, for I believe we have evidence that nitrogenous 
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manures are not relatively to pliosphatic manures so important for cereal crops 
in this colony as in some other countries. The explanation seems to me to be 
found— 

(a) In our regular practice of fallowing : 

( b ) In the more rapid nitrification occurring in our soils: 

(c) In our habit of taking only the grain and allowing the straw to be con¬ 

sumed or to rot on the land ; and 

(d) In the light rainfall, which renders under drainage unnecessary, thereby 

avoiding the leaching of nitrates. 

Of the pliosphatic manures, bonedust will be found, in districts where less lime 
is present and the rainfall fairly heavy, a profitable form to use. On limestone 
soils and in the drier districts superphosphate, or at least soluble phosphates, 
give the best result. Many farmers who use these manures appear to have an 
exaggerated notion of the value of light dressings, and I think err in applying 
as little as from 40lbs. up to BOlbs. of superphosphate to the acre. They would 
be better advised to apply from l^cwt. up to 2cwts. to the acre, the amount 
varying according to the rainfall of the district. In our hills districts as much 
as 3cwts. could, I think, be profitably used. There is not much advantage in 
drilling compared with broadcasting when no manures Eire used, and broad¬ 
casting is more expeditious. It is of the very utmost importance to get the 
seed in early when the weather allows of it. By applying the manure more 
heavily a less area would need to be drilled, and the remainder could be broad¬ 
casted to expedite the seeding; but where such light dressings are used the 
whole area has to he gone over with the drill, and the few days later in seed¬ 
ing may counteract such advantages as might be gained from such a light 
dressing. 

2.—M011E ATTENTION TO SHEEP. 

In former reports occasion has been taken to refer with satisfaction to in¬ 
crease in appreciation of the value of sheep. There is still a large percentage 
of the farmers, however, whose country is not yet sheep-proofed, and it is 
unfortunate for themselves and for the colony that they are so slow to take 
advantage of this useful means of increasing the returns to the farm. There 
is no question whatever that sheep are, generally speaking, the class of stock 
which can with most advantage be associated with our wheat-growing, and 
every farmer who is not engaged in dairying, except perhaps a few working 
on land without permanent water, or where water cannot be conserved in dams, 
or where the area of land occupied is very small, should undoubtedly have a 
flock of sheep of some form or other. This subject has been urged unfailingly, 
as there is ample assurance that there is much to be gained by adding sheep to 
the stock on the farm. I would set down these as some of the advantages 
associated with the combination of sheep-farming with wheat-growing:— 

(a) They are a valuable assistance in keeping the land clean. There are 
times when other operations so engago the attention of the farmer that 
he cannot spare his teams to clean off weeds which may be running to 
seed on his fallows. Jn harvest time, for example, stray wild oats, 
cockspur, and other weeds, which sheep nip off, run into seed on the 
fallows; the harvest work cannot readily be postponed to scarify 
these off, but sheep turned in will nip off the oats, &c., in a manner 
that will largely prevent the seeding of the land. For those men who 
crop once in three years, sheep are more valuable than any form of 
stock to feed bare in the early spring and summer those fields that 
are to be fallowed in the succeeding year. To allow the herbage to 
grow rank and to seed is to increase the difficulty of cleaning by the 
fallowing. 
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( b ) Sheep are very handy, in fact no other class of stock can be used, to feed 

off an early sown crop that is becoming proud. 

(c) They make better use of stubbles, licking up the flag which may have 

fallen, gathering up much of the bottom herbage, and consuming 
some of the straw. If there be water in the paddock, it is really 
astonishing how well sheep will do on stubbles until the autumn 
rains come. I believe it is possible to carry up to two-thirds the 
number of sheep on a farm where wheat is grown on the land once 
in three years that could be carried on it were it only devoted to 
pasture. 

( d ) Saving the butcher’s bill. 

While these indirect advantages arise from keeping sheep on the farm, there 
is at the same time direct financial gain of considerable importance. Very little 
labor is absorbed in attending to the sheep, and a very useful cheque is returned 
for wool and for fat lambs when they can be grown or for fat draft sheep. The 
effect of the Produce Export Depot has, during this year, given great relief to 
the fat lamb market and kept up the price of lambs, and there is good reason 
to hope that the export will increase rather than decrease. It will be well 
therefore for farmers to keep this opening in view when determining the class 
of stock to keep. On farms, generally speaking, it will be found good practice 
to breed cross-bred lambs. A farmer with a small area cannot to any advantage 
keep a breeding flock properly so called. With Merino sheep he may do well 
enough by buying or renting his rams and breeding his ewes, but it seems to 
be better practice to buy ewes where opportunity offers off the shears ; well- 
bred old ewes with good mouths and good size and conformation can often be 
picked up off the stations at sheaiing time. On these English rams should 
be used and a cross-bred lamb bred from them. The farmer thus gets the 
lamb and the fleece for the keep of the ewe, and he may often have the luck 
to sell the ewes, provided they arc in good condition, for as much or almost 
as much as he gave for them. There is some indefiniteness as to the best 
breed of rams for the farmer to use; some advocate Lincoln, others Shrop¬ 
shire, and others again South Down or Dorset Horn. I cannot say, however, 
from the farmers’ point of view, that there is much in favor of the Lincoln. If 
it is his purpose to keep the lambs until fully matured he will, of course, get 
a heavier fleece on the wethers and a bigger sheep, but few farmers will do 
this; the great majority will sell their cross-bred lambs as soon as they are 
ready, and therefore the best practice undoubtedly is to use one of the early- 
maturing breeds. 

The South Down gives a more shapely lamb, which matures as quickly, or 
more quickly, than that from any other breed; but 1 believe it will be better 
for farmers to breed this lamb pure bred rather than to cross it with the Merinos, 
as the cross-bred lamb, though very taking in appearance, is rather small. The 
Shropshire for crossing with the Merino seems to me to have everything in its 
favor; it is as shapely, or almost as shapely, as the South Down; it matures 
sufficiently early for all practical purposes. With the South Down it has the 
advantage that the head is small, and the ewes lamb more easily than when 
bearing crossbred Lincoln lambs, and if the lambs be kept on for one or two 
years it gives a better cross-bred fleece than the South Down. The drawback 
nitherto to the use of that breed has been the cost of the rams, but no doubt 
as the breeding flocks increase it will be possible to obtain the rams as cheaply 
as Lincolns may now be had. The Dorset Horn sheep, lately imported by 
Mr. Melrose, will, I think, be found admirably suited for crossing with the 
Merino. Mr. Melrose presented a Shearling ram to the College farm last year 
which we used on Merino ewes with what we thought very marked success. 
1'he cross-bred wool was of high quality, and the lambs did remarkably well. 
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At five months old we selected ten of them and had them weighed, and the 
average live weight was 971bs.; the average weight of the Merino lambs from 
the same flock was 75lbs. These Dorset Horn crosses, it will be seen, were ready 
for the market at under four months old. I would consider it a very fair 
subject for departmental inquiry, and an inquiry which might yield useful results 
to the colony, to test side by side the different breeds of sheep available in the 
colony to cross-breed with the Merino. Were the College farm sufficiently 
large to carry a flock of 2,000 ewes this would certainly be one of the matters 
which I should have to recommend for consideration. 

We could compare the returns from the different breeds: (1} from fat lambs; 

(2) from wool as lambs— 2-tooths, 4-tooths, and 6-tooths, as the case might be; 

(3) their average live weights at different ages ; and (4) their market values 
from time to time by selling on the same day drafts from the different cross¬ 
breds. Tests such as these, I think, would help to remove the uncertainty 
which now prevails as to relative merits of the different breeds for cross* 
breeding, and to place the whole subject of cross-breeding more in line with 
other features of the management of sheep. 

Though there is this indefiniteness as to the best practice for farmers to 
pursue in relation to the cross-breeding of sheep, there is no question that the 
gain to the colony would be very considerable if all farmers could be induced 
to sheep-proof their country and keep sheep. In the hills districts and in the 
more favored tracts dairying is likely to prevail, more especially in farms where 
the farmer’s family is sufficient to overtake the labor which dstiry stock entails, 
but in the drier and less favored districts I cannot see that any practice is likely 
to lead to better results than wheat-growing combined with sheep-farming, and 
both conducted with skill. 

3.—IMPROVEMENTS IN OUR PRACTICE OF WHEAT-GROWING OTHER 
THAN THE USE OF MANURES. 

In lecturing in the country, while the extension of some of the improvements 
more lately introduced had of course first attention, other matters which have 
been adopted in the practice of the best farmers for many years were brought 
prominently under the attention of those less advanced in the practice. Some 
of these may be enumerated. 

(cf) The importance of bare-fallowing and of having the land lifted early in 
the season. The average rainfall of one year over the greater propor¬ 
tion of our wheat-growing country is not sufficient to bring about a 
fair yield of wheat, and bare-fallowing was pointed out as a means of 
eking out the moisture of the preceding year for the advantage of 
the crop to the extent of 3in. or 4in. of additional rain while the 
crop was growing. Compared with this advantage of hare-fallowing, 
the others, such as the cleaning of the land, the improving of the land 
in the rendering available of plant food and the facility for early seed¬ 
ing, are dwarfed in importance. 

(b) The avoiding of the working of the land when it is dry. There is good 

evidence that the failure of wheat from what is known as take-all can, 
in the majority of instances, be referred to injudicious working of the 
land—over-working the fallows, and working the land when it is dry. 
Sowing light lands, dry also, is detrimental to the yields, as there is 
difficulty in getting the soil sufficiently consolidated for the best results 
from wheat. The advantage of an occasional crop of oats in prevent¬ 
ing take-all was also urged. 

(c) The regular change of seed and careful observation of the districts from 

which changes of seed give the best results. Two bushels to the acre 
will frequently not measure the gain from a change of seed. 
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(i d) Most careful selection of seed according to the soil and the climate. 
Any man who grows a few varieties of wheat each year will speedily 
become convinced of the great importance of securing the wheats 
best adapted for his conditions. One can scarcely credit that there 
should be amongst us, even at this day, men making a living from the 
growing of wheat who do not know the variety they sow, or, when 
they do buy a variety, have no notion whether it is true to name. The 
difference between the returns of two varieties of wheat under the same 
conditions will often be found sufficient to pay the rent of the land 
twice over, or the interest on the value of the land. I his selection of 
seed wheat should be carried out in full knowledge of the contingencies 
which may possibly arise. Early wheats should be favored for some 
districts; late wheats for others. A proportion at least should be 
sown with wheats likely to escape or to resist with more success the 
ravages of rust. In this connection I may refer to the importance to 
the colony of encouraging the wheats likely to give the most valuable 
flour. Some people have the belief, on what appears to me very good 
evidence, that the quality of our flour, considered in its bread-yielding 
capacity and in its nutritive value, is losing ground. How far this 
arises from the greater degree of exhaustion of our soils, or from the 
persistence with which our wheatbuyers encourage the larger-berried 
soft white varieties of wheat and boycott the darker or less bright and 
smaller-berried varieties, or from our practice of allowing the wheat 
to stand until it is dead ripe, and more than ripe for the stripper, one 
cannot readily say. The importance of testing the wheats, or rather 
the value to the baker of the flour from different wheats, should, I 
think, be recognised in our depaitmental work. When evidence is 
forthcoming of the value of different wheats in this relation, other 
things being equal or nearly equal, it will be to the advantage of the 
farming interest to grow those varieties likely to yield the best flour. 
Useful work has been done, and is being continued by the chemist of 
the Agricultural Department in New South Wales, and it will be 
well to have similar work undertaken in this colony, for the difference 
of climate may bring about different results. 

( e) The cultivation of fallow crops when practicable Crops such as sorghum 
can in average seasons he widely grown over the colony, and a limited 
area of the fallows should, I think, be invariably sown with sorghum. 
It may fail, and will fail more or less frequently, but not so often as 
it will succeed. It will hui t the succeeding wheat crop in dry districts, 
but when fed down it will often benefit the succeeding wheat crop in 
the better districts Maize, mangels, and kale can be profitably 
grown in the hills districts, and are worthy of more attention than 
they receive. 

(/) Rotation of crops in those districts of capacity and climatic conditions 
sufficient to warrant the practice. In the drier districts the farmer is 
undoubtedly limited to wheat, and wheat only, and on our average 
farming lands very little variety in cropping is practicable, but in 
the hills districts peas, at least, may be profitably alternated with 
wheat to the advantage of the land and the succeeding wheat crop. 
It is in these districts that expensive nitrogenous manures are most 
required, and the growing of peas—a profitable crop in itself—is a 
means of lessening the outlay lor such manures. Lucern has much 
too little attention in the better districts. It would seem as if the 
value of this plant is only now being realised. From evidence of its 
success at Willowie, Gladstone, Georgetown, Adelaide district, even 
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at Blytli, and elsewhere, there is a good reason to believe that this 
crop can be successfully cultivated in judiciously-selected blocks over 
a wide area. Often very little expense will suffice to have a flat 
irrigated from a neighboring creek, and in many parts it will thrive 
well without iirigation. No crop comes near lucern for its yield 
of forage ; no crop we can grow will approach halfway to the full 
return of nutritive material it will give under favorable conditions; 
and no crop can, I think, be more justifiably urged on the attention 
of farmers who may have the good fortune to have land that will 
cany it. In many cases where the water from a creek could be 
profitably used the deflection of any part of the water is objected 
to by the land proprietors situated lower down, but as a rule as much 
water as can be wished can be deflected during the winter and spring 
without demur, and it will often be found possible by saturating 
the land in winter and spring, without, of course, flooding it to the 
extent of water-logging or scouring, w'ill enable the owner to grow 
heavy luxuriant lucern well through the summer. It is certainly well 
worth the trial, and, T believe, most who do give the practice a fair 
trial will be well satisfied of its advantages. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

South Australia, I think, is fortunate in the way the implement-makers have 
risen to the occasion and brought out implements, more especially for the 
cultivation of the land, adapted to the circumstances. The light multiple- 
furrow plough, stump jumper or'fixed, is rapidly being introduced, and it is 
well. Many of our leading farmers are dispensing with their scarifiers in favor 
of light five, six. or even seven furrow ploughs, and are satisfied that they 
get a better seed bed by their use. On lands where the dandelion or Cape weed 
is plentiful they will be found far superior to the scarifier as a means of clean¬ 
ing the fallows in autumn, and, indeed, wherever there is a growth of vegetation 
fairly established, and especially in damp weather, the scarifier is not in it with 
them. 

For working fallows in the spring they are also admirably suited. To dis¬ 
pense with the heavy ploughs altogether would be a mistake. Although wheat 
does not require deep cultivation immediately preceding it it is well to have a 
a part of the fallow in each year ploughed deeply, say the first three w r eeks 
fallowing, so that during each few years the plough pan may be burst up and 
the land opened In countries where root crops are grown the stubbles are 
always ploughed # very deeply preparatory to these root crops, but as such 
crops cannot be grown here it is well, even although the wheat immediately 
following the deep cultivation may suffer a little, to have part the land 
lifted each year ploughed deeply. There is room for improvement yet in 
our ordinary three-furrow ploughs. The plough, as we understand it now, is, 
we must bear in mind, the evolution of the last hundred years. Progress in its 
improvement has been rapid, but the last word is not yet said. Colonial makers 
have adhered more or less closely to the Wilkie mouldboard, Americans have 
followed more the Small pattern I am inclined to the belief that for our 
purpose the American or concave mouldboard is to be preferred. The English 
or colonial mouldboard—the modern development of Wilkie’s old pattern— 
tuning the furrow more or less unbroken, and is more in accordance with the 
principles of mechanics in so far as it is a long thin wedge with the twist of 
the mouldboard slightly convex. Other things being equal, it should require 
less power as draught, and in strong lands and wet lands will probably still 
be found the better form. But the American or concave mouldboard seems 
better suited for our purpose. The short mouldboard, concave and set at an 
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obtuse angle, works like a thick wedge, and may require more power, but it 
combines the work of a plough and a cultivator, as the furrow slice, in being 
turned, is bent sharply back and broken. Their work is distinctly, 1 think, 
superior on light or medium soils, as the work is left level and broken, and 
the land is not only turned but is “ tilthed,” to a certain extent, at the same 
operation. The draught is not greater, or at least is not increased to the 
degree that might be anticipated from merely examining the plough, as there 
is more design and substitution of channel iron or angle iron or steel for 
rectangular heavy-weight bars and the mouldboards are so beautifully chilled 
that they take on a perfect polish and reduce the friction. It is a matter of 
no importance to us in most parts of this colony that one furrow should be 
tightly squeezed over another, so as to blind weeds or vegetation, as the dry 
weather kills such readily enough at most seasons and to prevent seed being 
too deeply buried, as we never sow on the plough furrow. Accordingly I 
anticipate that the concave mouldboard will ultimately replace the convex 
shape over the greater part of our agricultural areas. 

Harrows .—There is. much room for improvement, I believe, in the design 
and make of harrows as we see them turned out among us now. If black¬ 
smiths had to work their harrows no doubt we would soon have improvements. 
The most 6erious defects, it seems to me, are the shape of the tine and the 
mode of fastening it to the frame. The square tine is a mistake, and the same 
weight of iron flat and set edgewise to the work will be stronger and will cut 
through the ground more easily. The top of the tine is screwed to be fixed by 
a nut—another bad feature, for the nuts are forever shaking loose and tines 
every now and again are lost—and the tine further is made small at the neck, 
where, if possible, it should be stronger. The square cut shoulder where it 
is inserted in the frame weakens the frame at that point, with the result that 
harrows too frequently break either at the neck of the tine or the frame breaks 
where the tine is inserted. It is of course possible to make the harrows suffi¬ 
ciently strong even as generally designed, but they are then excessively heavy. 
If angle or channel iron or steel frames and flat tines were more general, and 
the screwed neck and nut as a mode of fastening were abolished, the gain to 
farmers would be appreciable. I have instanced ploughs and harrows as imple¬ 
ments concerning the design and material of which there is much uncertainty 
relative to their suitability for our conditions. As with these so it is with 
other implements, and we feel seriously the want of thorough systematic trials 
of implements such as are conducted, for example, by the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England. We have in the colony from year to year trials of a kind, 
and those conducted by the district bureaus on the Peninsula are probably the 
most worthy that have yet been undertaken ; but a trial more elaborate and 
more determinate, conducted by a committee of farmers advised by an engineer, 
is badly wanted. I would recommend that the Government devote, say, £120 
each year for such a trial of one or other of the more important farm imple¬ 
ments. The money could be voted as a bonus to the Royal Agricultural 
Society on the conditions that it will hold such an elaborate trial and that one 
of the judges appointed be a trained engineer. Part of this vote could be used 
to cover the expenses of the trial and the remainder devoted as first and second 
prizes to the successful competitors. Arrangements could be made at the 
College farm for the annual trial at the time of the year most suitable for it, 
and the society should determine from year to year to which particular imple¬ 
ment the trial would he devoted; thus for any one implement a considerable 
number of years might elapse between one trial and the next, and I see no 
reasons for having such trials too frequently. Trials as they have been con¬ 
ducted in the past in too many instances are simply make-believes, and are apt 
to mislead such as put any trust in the result, 
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VITICULTURE. 

PRESENT POSITION OF VINE-GROWING IN THE COLONY. 

In former reports, whilst referring to the same subject, I have had occasion 
to draw attention to the anomalous division of labor obtaining in South 
Australian vino-growing; I refer to the divorce of vine-growing from wine¬ 
making, and the creation of two separate classes with antagonistic interests— 
vinegrowers on the one hand, winemakers on the other. Brought into existence 
by the patriotic thought of those who first sought to acclimatise what they 
foresaw would in time prove a most profitable national industry, it has been 
perpetuated by the necessity of being able to command relatively large capital 
that wine-making in these colonies always implies, and finally so consecrated 
by custom that, though it now successfully holds in check any further progress 
of the industry, in the eyes of many it stands as an arrangement that cannot be 
improved upon. I have pointed out that by reason of this unfortunate state of 
affaiis the growers’ profits arc rapidly receding to vanishing point; that at the 
expense of their yields, and consequently to the detriment of the community at 
large, hundreds of acres of vines are badly and insufficiently cultivated; that 
in some instances flourishing vineyards on which much time and money have 
been spent have been uprooted, reverting to wheat, which now proves more 
profitable; and finally that the expansion of our vineyard area, so important a 
feature a few years ago, has practically come to a standstill. Nothing has 
been changed; what was true three years ago remains true to-day, and what 
I said then I can only repeat to-day with additional emphasis. To those who 
are well possessed of the question, any further detailed statement of the 
general position will naturally appear tedious and peihaps unnecessary: it is 
probable too, that had not recent events both here and in Victoria opened up 
a new vista of possibilities, I would have limited myself to a brief summary 
of what I have previously had occasion to say on the subject. As things 
stand, however, urged on by new r hopes of success, I am determined, fer the 
benefit of the uninstructed, to risk incurring the blame of those who know 
by re-opening the whole question in detail. 

I hav< said that through the force of circumstances our vine-growing 
industry, after a brief period of remaikable expansion, has practicalh come to 
a dead standstill; and, further, that it is so trammelled with artificial shackles 
that unaided it cannot extricate itself from a difficult position. When a 
request for more than passive sympathy is urged, it is as well at the outset 
to make clear the deserts of the petitioner; to show, therefore, that were it 
only from a selfish business point of view', it would be to the interest of the 
community at large to tender temporary aid to a deserving industry will he my 
first object. On the complete adaptability of the vine to our climate and soils 
it is unneessary to dwell; in our midst living examples speak in language that 
admits of no misconstruction. On the other hand, it will be taken for 
granted that any industry that tends to raise the revenue-yielding properties of 
a soil is of direct benefit to the community in the midst of which it is fostered; 
that it should feed the trade of the country with a valuable export article is 
only an additional plea in its favor. There can be no difficulty in proving that 
our vine-growing industry is no worthless parasite. If we admit that a well- 
cultivated vineyard will yield an average of 2 tons of grapes per acre, or about 
250galls. of wines, returning from Is. 6d. to 2s. a gallon at the cellar door, 
we have a gross return of from £19 to £25 per acre ; and if from these figures 
we deduct the comparatively large sum of £10 per acre for cultivation, 
manures, cost of manufacture, interest on land and buildings, &cc. f we are left 
with a net profit varying from £9 to £15 per acre. Can figures yielded by 
any other cultivated plant that is grown on a fairly large scale compare with 
these? Did our vineyard area extend over 100,000 acres instead of 18,000 
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the land under vines would yield annually from two to two and a half millions 
sterling, nearly one half of which would be distributed amongst the community, 
the rest representing the profits of the growers. 

At this stage, in the absence of special knowledge of the matter, it might very 
relevantly be asked whether the arrest in the expansion of our vine area might 
not in somewise be connected with the law of supply and demand, whether 
the latter has not attained the extreme limits imposed upon it by the require¬ 
ments of the market. To such a question I have no hesitation in answering in 
the negative, and our growing export trade would in a measure tend to uphold 
my views on the matter. On a rough estimate there arc something over twelve 
million acres of vines in the world, and of these France alone probably 
possesses over five millions. What difference, it may be a«ked, would it make 
in the world’s supply whether we possessed 18,000 or 100,000 acres? Then, 
again, so far as the market is concerned, we are in many respects in an 
exceptional position. The bulk of the wine made in the larger wine-making 
countries, such as France, Spain, Italy, etc., is of common, inferior type, nine- 
tenths of which is consumed locally. Few, if any, of the wine-importing 
countries discriminate between the value of wines by the adoption of ad valorem 
duties, and the freight remaining naturally the same in all cases, it is in general 
only the rarer and more valuable high-class wine that becomes an article of 
international exchange. And to this fact we can trace the origin of that 
time-honored prejudice of the British race that wine is the luxuiious beverage 
of the rich, prejudice that pursues us even under our sunny clime, where wine 
is still retailed at 6d. a wineglass. Our wines as a class are undoubtedly 
superior to the bulk of the European wines, and are therefore well able to bold 
their own on the markets of the world. Wine, though in many countries a 
very common beverage, is on the whole so complicated in its composition and 
qualities that the just appreciation of its intrinsic value is, by common accord, 
left to the few whose special knowledge enables them to follow out its vaiying 
hues and shades. In consequence of this, more than any other article it has 
become subject to the tyranny of the known brand. The wines of a new 
country, however great their inherent qualities when first thrown on the market, 
have before them years of struggle ere they can obtain a fair hearing. To a 
very great extent, thanks to the efforts of the pioneers of the trade and the 
more recent work of the London Government Depot, our wines have overcome 
these initial difficulties: the world’s markets will receive our wares, and we 
have but to keep pace with its ever-increasing demands During the past year 
we are supposed to have exported some 500,000gaiis.; more than 11)0,000 in 
excess of the previous year’s efforts. Should the trade expand only in the 
present modest proportions, in ten years’ time it will absorb the whole output 
of our present area. When we find ourselves face to face with this eventuality 
—and be it noted we are rapidly drifting towards it—we shall witness the 
dawn of a new crisis in our vine-growing industry; a strong demand for South 
Australian wines will have been gradually called into existence, and suddenly 
they will not be obtainable in sufficient quantities; customers will grumble 
at first, and then gradually succumb to the fascinations of the wines of other 
countries. Meanwhile the knowledge that our wines are temporarily at a 
premium will give birth t > a new boom, and the whole community will rush 
feverishly into vine-growing, only to find when their vines come into bearing 
that their place has been occupied by others who were sel ing wines whilst 
they were growing vines; and the whole work of finding a new market will 
have to be recapitulated under far more trying circumstances. 1 take it, there¬ 
fore, that, not only in the interests of benefits to be reaped in the future should 
our vine area steadily increase, but also in order to enable us to maintain 
unimpaired those it has cost us so much time and trouble to realise in the 
present. 
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A glut in the market not being within the realm of probabilities, what is it 
that is dwarfing the healthy growth of the industry ? The simple fact that, 
under present conditions, combined vine-growing and wine-making absorb far 
more capital than the average agriculturist can ever hope to command. Vines 
he can grow, even though he may have to wait five or six years before he 
can reap any substantial benefit as the fruit of his labors. At a modest estimate, 
by that time each acre of vineyard will have cost from £20 to £30, or from 
£2,000 to £.‘3,000 for 100 acres, which may be looked upon as a good average 
holding. 13ut when to this sum must be added the cost of a fully equipped 
cellar corresponding to the acreage under vines and, roughly speaking, repre¬ 
senting £3,000 to £4,000, when it is remembered that the wine must stand 
two or three years in the cellar before it can be marketed, and that finally, 
in addition to this, all the risks and initial costs in outlay of the bulk and retail 
trade are by conditions prevailing here to a very large extent thrown upon 
the winemaker himself, then it will become evident that the business is of such 
magnitude as to place it, notwithstanding the temptations of large profits, 
beyond the reach of the ordinary landowner. 

Again, it may be objected that winemakers in other parts of the world are 
subject to similar disabilities. Without wishing to deny the fact that in every 
country of the world vine-growing absorbs more capital to the acre than most 
other agricultural pursuits, I am still able to refute this objection effectively. 
Our local conditions are incomparably more severe than those that prevail in 
most other foreign vine-growing countries. In the first place, the older vine¬ 
yards and cellars have been slowly and gradually built up, and the present 
owners have no more to meet the initial outlay of a new creation—exception 
must of course be made for those whose vineyards have been destroyed by 
the phylloxera, but even here the cellars remained intact—they are in closer 
propinquity of the market, and are therefore saved much expense and some 
anxiety arising from the small grower’s inability of supervising trade trans¬ 
actions thousands of miles away ; and, further, an intelligent division of, labor 
takes off* the shoulders of our foreign rivals the important work of the wine 
merchant—in most cases all wines are cleared from the winemaker’s cellar 
before the ensuing vintage—they are thus saved the expense of relatively large 
maturing cellars, and the anxiety of marketing small parcels of wine. 

Thus far I have endeavored to show that under rational and gradually pro¬ 
gressive development vine-growing would in the course of time prove a source 
of great wealth to the colony; that little fear need he entertained in regard 
to the difficulty of disposing of all sound wine of average quality that we are 
likely to produce ; that in order to meet the increasing demands of the market, 
and even to avoid in a near future a check in present sales, it is necessary that 
our output should steadily increase ; and, finally, that exceptional local con¬ 
ditions of an economic nature for the present effectively block all further 
progress. It remains for us to consider now the most rational method of 
placing the industry on a better footing. There is little doubt in my mind 
that it is the present unsatisfactory division of labor prevailing in the industry 
that is solely responsible for our present state of stagnation. Having in 
previous reports adduced strong 'arguments in support of this view of the 
matter, I deem it unnecessary to reproduce them here. The adoption of the 
more rational plan in vogue in other vine-growing countries, and referred to 
above, did not then appear to me feasible here, and, as tending to alleviate the 
evil, I could only suggest that, with the view of aiding the conversion of the 
vinegrower into winemaker, the State should offer to subsidise co-operative 
cellars. Such a scheme is evidently open to severe and, in a way, justifiable 
criticism ©n the part of those who have been able to work their way to the 
front on their own unaided resources. In my opinion, however, a more far- 
seeing policy would extend its approval to any scheme tending to increase 
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the volume of trade, and therefore in the long run to benefit all alike. Without 
endeavoring to discuss any further the justice of the suggestion, I am bound 
to confess that it appears to me that in spite of the apparent success of co¬ 
operative butter factories, in matters agricultural co-operation is doomed to 
failure. It is therefore with considerable pleasure that I am able to turn to 
a more recent proposal, inaugurated, I believe, in Victoria, and which offers a 
far more satisfactory solution of the difficulty. I refer to the alternative pro¬ 
posal of either offering State guarantee of interest to a large company formed 
exclusively with the object of buying up young wines and attending to their 
final disposal on the market, or else of the establishment of a State department 
undertaking similar work. 

The great benefit that the adoption of either of the above schemes would 
confer upon the industry, and ultimately on the colony, cannot for a moment 
bo put in doubt. Under provision, of course, of good management, so far as 
it is given to human foresight to predict, either proposal would fiom its initia¬ 
tion give an immense impulse to the trade; and as soon as it will have been 
enabled to definitely establish the soundness of its financial basis it will on all 
sides bring to life new vineyards and cellars. For, in the event of such a 
scheme being adopted, our growers would find themselves placed on the same 
footing as their foreign rivals ; they would then be exclusively growers of 
grapes and makers of wine, but not wine merchants, to whom the more subtle 
and delicate manipulations of maturing and marketing should always be left. 
The present great cost of cellars—that would then no more have to house 
from three to four vintages simultaneously—would be considerably reduced; 
and what is still more important for the ordinary grower, who is never a large 
capitalist, he would be able to obtain immediate returns for the fruit of his 
labors. And thus the great source of uncertainty and anxiety that at present 
dominates the industry having been removed, we can confidently predict for it 
a period of healthy growth and development. From a totally different point of 
view some such scheme would prove a great boon to both the industry and its 
customers. So long as the number of our wine merchants remains equal to 
that of our cellars, customers both local and foreign will remain equally 
bewildered by the great variety and multiplicity of our wines, at times differing 
only in name, at others having only a name as a point of resemblance. To 
this fact the constant complaints received from our London Depot concerning 
the unevenness and lack of uniformity of our different brands of wines bear 
ample testimony. As a matter of fact, however great his skill, no winemaker 
can from year to year guarantee the absolute identity of his wines; and this is 
more particularly true under our somewhat trying and variable climate. 
Unfortunately the relatively small bulks that come within the manipulations of 
the ordinary maker are usually insufficient to enable him to adequately 
neutralise by means of blends the differences in type arising between his 
different vintages. How different the position in a central cellar, to which 
would flow from all parts of the colony wines all differing materially one 
from the other, but yielding by skilfully harmonious blends definite types 
that can be perpetuated from year to year. I trust, therefore, that this scheme, 
the formulation of which we owe to Victoria, will meet here with the same 
favor with which it has been met in the neighboring colony. 

Buying Fruit Treks.— Men will sometimes incur a deal of expense and 
labor in preparing land for fruit trees, and then buy them at an auction from 
travelling tree peddlers. Such trees are almost invariably rubbish which the 
growers dare not offer except in this way. The trees are planted, cultivated, and 
cared for during four to seven years, and then are found to be worthless. If trees 
had been purchased directly from the nursery, the nurseryman would be liable to 
an action for damages if a guarantee had been given that they are true to name. 
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POULTRY NOTES. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry V 
By D. F. Laurie. 

Notes. —Poultry will bring good prices for some time to come, and those who 
were successful in rearing a good number should find remunerative business. 
The secret of success is to keep the young stock growing, and then lose no 
time in fattening and disposing ot them. One breeder has over 1,000 ducklings 
of various ages, and as many or more chickens. If a dozen other breeders 
would do the same the export trade would begin to go ahead. Ducklings at 
nine weeks should weigh 4lbs., and at three months C>lbs. ; these are the weights 
for export The following wholesale prices are quoted by Messrs. Brooke 
Bros., Leadenliall Market, London :—For prime ducklings of the Aylesbtlry 
breed—January, 3s. to 5s. each; February, 3s. 6d. to Gs. each ; March, 4s. 6a. 
to 8s. each; April, 6s. Gd. to 10s. each; May, Gs. to 8s. each ; June, 5s. to 7s. 
each. For prime chickens—January, 3s. to 4s. each; February, 3s. to 4s. 
each; March, 3s. 3d. to 4s. 6d. each ; April, 4s. 3d. to 5s. Gd. each; May, 4s. 
to 5s. each; June, 3s. Gd. to 4s. 3d. each; July, 3s. to 3s. 6d. each. Such 
birds would be Dorkings, old English Game-Dorkings, and Indian Game- 
Dorkings We can easily breed, ship, and land chickens and ducklings in 
England during these months of high prices. The above prices are for the 
most approved breeds and crosses ; less favored breeds and crosses would bring 
lower prices, according to quality and appearance. 

Eggs can be profitably sent to England, and it behoves some enterprising 
person to take up the trade. It is of course essential that the eggs are perfectly 
fresh, and sterile—that, is laid by hens running without male birds; they are 
much the better, as there is no risk of germination. Eggs have been shipped 
to England packed in pea husks in boxes with cardboard divisions; they were 
of good quality and attractive appearance. The consignment was carried at a 
temperature of about 33° F., cost about 3d. per dozen for freight and charges, 
and netted 9d. per dozen ; the local price was 5d. to 5.Jd. In another shipment 
the eggs cost fid. per dozen landed in London ; they were sold at 1 s. 4d. per 
dozen. Eggs are dearest in England in November, December, and January, so 
it is readily seen that eggs, when at their cheapest, could be purchased and 
shipped at a good profit. Producers by combination could, as soon as local 
prices fell, say, below 8d. per dozen, ship a succession of consignments, and 
divide the benefit. If hens are carefully selected for laying from the best 
specimens of the noted laying breeds, and if a succession of similar pullets is 
hatched, there should be no difficulty in reaching an average of about 220 eggs 
per hen per annum. The local price would average then somewhere about’Bd. 
per dozen in Adelaide, but by means of exporting the average would be more 
like Is. A good hen laying not less that 18doz. eggs per year costs no more 
than the average “ scrubber ,’’ which seldom lays half that number, Where 
hens have a fair range the outside cost per annum is 5s., so that even a poor 
layer makes a profit, while a mob of good layers brings in an income. 

Many people who ought to know better are in the habit of looking at poultry¬ 
keeping as a hobby not worthy of consideration. How many industries are 
there that have reached the sum of fifty thousand pounds (£50,000), as was the 
case with eggs exported last year ? This is only a fraction of what might easily 
be reached in three or four years if people generally were a little more energetic. 
So much practical matter is now part of the routine of State schools that it 
certainly would be a good plan to teach each child the rudiments of feeding, 
batching, and rearing poultry. The parents would find it a profitable hobby 
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for the youngsters, and the rising generation would be accustomed to deal with 
a subject that will one day be one of our principal industries. France owes 
much of her prosperity to the enormous sales of poultry and eggs to England. 
There large establishments are few, cottagers and small farmers supply the 
bulk of the poultry exported; it is curious, too, that most of these people are 
well off. Over five millions sterling is the sum paid by England for her yearly 
supply of eggs, poultry, and game It nearly all goes to the foreigner, and yet 
we are part of the British nation and lose this splendid market. Things are 
vastly different now to the days when so many lost money over poultry. We 
have now at our disposal the result of careful experiments conducted by well- 
known breeders on large and small scales, we know the most suitable breeds, 
and as long as we breed what the English consumer has a preference for we 
can never cause a glut, for we can export all surplus through the dep6t for 
shipping produce. 

A number of readers have asked rae to deal with the Langshan fowl. I have 
had a great deal to do with the breed, and have seen a great many of the best 
in Australia of late years. It may simply be asserted that more has been 
written about the Langshan than about any other breed. The best known and 
most consistent champion of the Langshan is Miss Croad, an English lady, 
whose brother. Major Croad, introduced the breed to England in 1872. The 
Langshan comes from Langshan in China. Lang Shan means “ two hills. M 
Unlike any other Asiatics (such as Cochins, Malays, Brahmas, &cc.), it has white 
skin and flesh The Langshan is hardy, and stamps its character on its 
progeny, no matter what the cross may be. We have some excellent specimens 
in the colony at present; Messrs. G. Dean, Molloy & Phillips, Blee, Knecbone, 
and others usually exhibit some high-class specimens at our shows. In Victoria 
and N.S.W. the breed is still very popular, and s’rong teams are in the hands 
of numerous breeders. A lot of rubbish was imported in the early days, and 
not a few were unmitigated mongrels; unfortunately many of these lumpy, 
coarse, unprofitable birds are still to be found. As layers Langshans are 
excellent, especially during the winter months ; as table birds they are also 
very good : crossed with the Indian Game or the Dorking, a very large quick¬ 
growing bird results, and carries a large amount of well-placed white meat with 
white skin. Crossed with the Minorca a grand all-round fowl results ; a good 
layer and a quick-growing table fowl of very fair quality. 

The following standard of perfection, issued by the Langshan Fanciers* 
Association,” should give a very full description as to what a good bird should be 
like. 

“ Cock. —Head ; Small for the size of the bird, full over the eye, carried 
well back, free from coarseness ; comb, single, upright, and perfectly straight, 
medium size, evenly serrated, and free from side sprigs, fine in texture, and 
brilliant red ; wattles, of medium length, well rounded, fine in texture, and 
brilliant red; deaf ears, smooth, pendent, and rather long, brilliant red ; beak, 
strong, well tapered, and slightly curved ; eyes, large, bright, and intelligent, 
light brown to dark hazel (the latter preferred), with black pupils; face, fine 
in texture, and brilliant red ; neck, of medium length, gracefully arched, broad 
at the base and tapering gradually to the head, covered with rich glossy hackle; 
back, of medium length, broad, the saddle abundantly furnished with rich, 
flowing hackles, and rising gently to the tail; breast, broad, deep, and 
prominent; a long breastbone, with abundance of white meat; body, large, 
deep, well rounded, wide at shoulders and full between the thigh joints, the 
fluff fairly developed, but not so abundant as to hide the profile of the back 
joints; wings, fairly large, neatly folded close to the body, but not clipped up, 
the coverts very brilliant; tail, large, full, flowing, well spread at base, and 
carried fairly high, but not squirrel-tailed, the coverts abundant and long, 
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plenty of glossy side hangers, two long siokies projecting beyond the tail 
proper several inches; thighs, of medium length, well developed, and wide 
apart, covered with close-fitting feathers, especially close round the hocks; 
shanks, of medium length, stout but not coarse, an even and distinct but not 
abundant fringe of feathers on the outer side ; toes, long, straight, and slender, 
four in number, well spread out, the outer toe only slightly feathered; toenails, 
white; under foot, a pinkish white; skin, white and thin, on the legs and toes 
showing as a pink tinge between the scales, and between the toes as a vivid 
pink, which grows paler as the bird ages ; plumage, close and smooth ; size, 
large—an adult cock should weigh from 91bs. to lOlbs., a cockerel from8lbs. to 
9lbs.; carriage, tall, graceful, upright, and alert, the bearing of an active, 
intelligent bird. 

“Note. —A cockerel will appear taller than an adult bird, as depth and 
prominence of breast and fulness of body are not developed till maturity is 
reached. 

“ Hen. —With the following exceptions the hen is similar to the cock:—Comb, 
wattles, deaf ears, small, otherwise as cock ; back, of medium length, broad, a 
moderate cushion rising gently on to the tail; body, large, deep, well rounded, wide 
at shoulders and full between the thigh joints, rather heavier at the stern, 
giving the appearance of more fluff than in the cock ; tail, large, full, and well 
spread at base, carried gaily, but not quite so high as the cock’s, the coverts, 
long, and standing well out frotn the cushion ; size, large—an adult hen should 
weigh from 71bs. to 8lbs., a pullet, from bibs, to 71bs.; carriage, smart, graceful 
and alert, the bearing of an active, intelligent bird. 

(Note. — As in the case with a cockerel, a pullet will appear taller than an 
adult hen.) 

“ Color of Blade Langshans. —In both sexes: Beak, light to dark horn color 
(the latter preferred) shading to a pinkish white near the lower edges. Legs and 
feet: Dark grey or slate, verging on black, hut turning a lighter shade after the 
first year ; the scales rather loosely put on, thus showing the pink skin between. 
Plumage : Dense black throughout; the upper parts, wings, and tail glossed 
over with a brilliant metallic beetle-green sheen—the greener the better. 
Purple been is a great blemish. 

“Disqualifications. —Yellow skin, yellow at base of beak or around the 
eye, under foot yellow, absence of pink between the toes, legs other color than 
standard, shanks not feathered, outer toe not feathered and showing no indica¬ 
tion of having been feathered, five toes, permanent white in face or ear lobe, 
comb other than single, wiy tails, squirrel tails, size not within lib. of standard 
weights, white or colored feathers except in foot feathering. 

“ Serious Defects. —Feathering on middle toes, too scantily or too heavily 
feathered shanks or outer toes, twisted toes, short shanks, crooked breast, comb 
not perfectly straight or with side sprigs, tail too whiplike or too scanty, 
general coarseness, blue or purple sheen.” 

This standard is one of the best descriptions of the breed that has come 
under my notice; still there are two points on which I differ. The principal 
authorities 1 have read, and those in Australia whom I have consulted, fully 
bear out my contention. Centre toe feathering should certainly rank as a dis¬ 
qualification; it did not exist on the first specimens, and, while being a charac¬ 
teristic of the Cochin, is certainly not of the Langshan. Then comes the 
question of the crooked breast. It is again agreed that in a table fowl, or in a 
breed representing such, this should be a disqualification. Judges always 
“ pass ” birds with either of these blemishes. Knowing that the greater num¬ 
ber of cases of crooked breasts are due to hereditary defects, as against 
deformity caused through roosting on too narrow a perch, I would throw out 
all crook ed-breasted birds, It has been stated in one of the intercolonial 
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papers that South Australia is lacking in Langhans of first quality, but this 
is not correct. Messrs. Barnes k White, of Bute, on two occasions showed, 
first the Sydney winners, and next year the Melbourne winners purchased 
from Mr. G. E. Andrews, of Caulfield. Then Mr. G. El. Dean purchased 
from Mr. W. H. Webb, of Bathurst, a Langshan cock, sire of one of the 
winners at the Sydney Poultry Club show, and which was said by Messrs. J. C. 
Coupe, Alec. Anderson, W. Fry, Ramsay, Cadell, and Tyzack to be the best 
cock or cockerel at the show held in July last by the N. S. W. P. P. D. & C. 
Society. We have plenty of Langshans of excellent blood and quality in this 
colony. 

Mr. J. McDonald, editor of “ Stephen’s Book of the Farm,” writes:—“In 
farming, the day of small things has assuredly come. Poultry is a subject of 
the greatest national importance, and is one of the small things which might 
well contribute in a much greater extent than heretofore to the farmer. To 
small farmers and cottagers, poultry-keeping is indeed, or ought to be, much 
more than a small thing. When properly conducted it is a reliable and remu¬ 
nerative source of income, and its reliable character is a consideration of the 
greatest importance, especially to tho poorer class of farmers, who require the 
entire produce of their holdings for the bare necessaries of life.” If this is true 
in England it applies equally here. Our blockers and settlers should take the 
hint before it is too late. 


FARM NOTES. 

By W. Lowbie, M.A., B.Sc., Principal Agricultural College, 
Roseworthy, South Australia. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry ” 

The end of this month (December) has been characterised by beautiful 
harvest weather, and wheats are yielding better than was anticipated. The 
heavy winds and boisterous changes predominating earlier in the month 
reduced the yields of many paddocks sown with varieties liable to shed out. 
Fields have come under my notice where from 4bush. to fibush. was out on the 
floor, and it has been very pointedly brought to the attention of the farmers 
generally that the selection of seed wheat with a view to its ability to hold its 
grain in rough weather is an important matter. On the whole my experience 
with such wheats as we have been growing is that the bearded varieties hold 
their grain better than the beardless. They seem also to be hardier, and to 
return better under adverse conditions and in inferior soils. Of course in good 
soil and under favorable conditions the beardless wheats give ever the best 
returns. 

We have not yet completed thrashing at the college, but will be through 
before the Christmas holidays It may be worth while to give a statement of 
such yields as we have gathered up to date. I anticipate, however, that our 
average will be better than these yields represent, as we are now engaged in 
thrashing the crop from the field that was earliest sown, and from appearances 
it is bearing proof of the advantage, so often pointed out, of sowing early. 

Tests of Manures .—In these tests a wide variety of manures was used to 
serve more as a demonstration to farmers than as work of much experimental 
value. The plots also offer useful lessons to the students, who can take notes 
of their progress from time to time during the season, and can satisfy them¬ 
selves, sufficiently approximately, as to the manures likely to prove most 
remunerative under our conditions. Two hundredweight per acre of super¬ 
phosphate was the basis around which these demonstration plots were laid out. 
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as it has been again and again urged that superphosphate is the first considera¬ 
tion. Most of the superphosphates on the market were tried side by side, and 
the results, as seen below, are fairly harmonious. In addition to various 
superphosphates, bonedust, OhlendorfFs guano, Bernard & Algers’ manures, 
and Trotman’s manures were used. Further, with a view to continuing 
experiments concerning the value of nitrogenous and potassic manures used 
with phosphatic manures, in one plot sulphate of ammonia and kainit and in 
another sulphate of ammonia was used in addition to the superphosphate. It 
will be understood that such manuring as this is not recommended for regular 
commercial work—it is too heavy for our climate, but it was necessary to keep 
the weight of superphosphate in this instance the same as in the plots without 
nitrogen. 

Results of Tests. —King’s Early wheat being used throughout:— 


Manures used per Acre 


Yield per 
Acre. 


| 2cwts Colonial Sugar Co ’s super . 

jewt sulphate of ammonia. 

Jewt. kainit . 

f 2cwts. Colonial Sugar Co.’s super. 

( fewt. sulphate of ammonia. 

2cwts. OhlendorfFs guano . 

2cwts. OhlendorfFs super... 

2ewts. Barnard & Algers’ dissolved bone compound 

2cwts. English super. 

2cwts. Barnard & Algers’ concentrated manure . . 

2cwts Adelaide Chemical Works super.. . 

2cwts. Colonial Sugar Co.’s super. 

2cwts. Barnard & Algeis’ super.. 

No manure. 

2cvrts. bonedust, ...... ..., 


I Bush. 

i \ 

lbs. 

I 24 

25 

} 22 

39 

22 

36 

22 

15 

21 

34 

1 21 

2 

; 20 

6 

1 19 

45 

' 19 

42 

1 19 

3 

1 * 18 

40 

18 

It 


Trotman’s leather manure applied with eighteen coulters of drill yielded at the 
rate ot 20bush. 53lbs. 

With one or two exceptions the plots were two and a half acres in area. I 
am inclined to think this too small, though to make them larger it would 
be necessary to curtail the number, and in future years I will work in this 
direction. As things are the margin of error on a two and a half acre plot is 
too large proportionately. It is impossible to get all the land absolutely even, 
and on a plot of that size a water-logged spot a few yards across may affect the 
yield, and if more than one in the same plot the results will of course be 
affected proportionately. 

In the series of manured plots it will be noticed that the unmanured plot 
yields relatively high. This is the result of the residuum of the manures 
applied to the same field in 1895. If the land had been unmanured all 
through 8bush., or probably lObush., would have fully measured the return. 
That the manuring of former years should not affect the relative tests for this 
year, the plots were laid out at right angles to the direction in 1895. It will 
be evident also, l think, from the results from these plots, that a condition of 
things is approaching when it will be unnecessary for me to use such heavy 
dressings as I have hitherto been in the habit of doing. 

To obtain 18bush. per acre from land not directly manured affords reasons 
for the conclusion that the soil is gradually getting back to good heart, and to 
a state of fertility that will enable it to carry the maximum crop the rainfall 
admits of. 
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Broadcast r. Drilling Tests .—In these the plots were also two and a half acres 
in area, sown with Leak’s Rustproof wheat on June 12, and manured with 2cwts. 
English superphosphate per acre. Owing to the wheat shaking out badly the 
yields were considerably affected. 

Plot 1—Wheat, drilled; manure, broadcasted ; yield, 15bush. 251bs. Plot 
2—Wheat and manured, broadcasted ; yield, 13bush. 191l>s. Plot 3 — Wheat, 
drilled, shallow; manure, drilled deeper; yield, 12bush. 131bs. Plot 4— 
Wheat and manure drilled ; yield, 13bush. 58lbs. 

Tests of Varieties of Wheat .—All plots, two and a half acres m area, and 
manured with 2cwts. English superphosphate per acre : —King’s Early, yielded 
22bush. 571bs. per acre; Baart,yielded ltibush. 121bs. per acre; Early Para, 
yielded 15bush. oOlbs. per acre; Smart’s, yielded 14bush. 121bs. per acre; 
Leak’s Rustproof,yielded 13bush. 58lbs. per acre; Purple Straw,yielded 12bush. 
231bs. per acre; Baroota Wonder, yielded llbush. 43lbs. per acre. In these 
tests the late wheats all suffered severely. From end of August to October 
28 the total rainfall registered was less than lin., distributed in showers 
which the next few hours of rough winds licked up. All the varieties suffered 
somewhat, but the late ones especially. This partly accounts for the poor yield 
from Leak’8 Rustproof. In the case of Smart’s and Early Para, early wheats, 
the grain was badly shaken out. When ripening they promised yields closely 
comparable with King’s Early which hold the grain splendidly, but from 4bush. 
to 5bush. or even more per acre was laid on the floor. Smart’s suffered worse 
than Early Para, some portions looking as if they had been stripped. 

I hick v. Thin Sowing .—Thin sowing, about 4 Jibs, per acre, yield 21busb. 
581bs. Thick sowing, about 90lbs. per acre, yield 24bush. 3libs. 

It may be noted that the lainfall for the year totalled 17 jin. 


FARMYARD MANURE. 

The Ontario Department of Agriculture has just issued an instructive 
bulletin on the making and application of farmyard manure, many points in 
which will be of interest to our farmers. 

It is claimed by many that special manures are more economical to use than 
farmyard manure, which, being in a sense a complete fertiliser—that is, con¬ 
taining all the elements necessary to plant growth—may supply more of one 
particular constituent than the soil requires, sometimes to the injury of the 
crop, besides being slow-acting, bulky, and expensive to handle. Against 
this, however, is the fact that farmyard manure is a by-product of the farm¬ 
yard, consequently the farmer can afford to pay the extra labor required to 
make use of it; that being slow in action the plant food contained in it is 
gradually made available for plants, so that with judicious management putting 
in an excess of any constituent with the dressing of farmyard manure should 
have no injurious effect; that it supplies humus, or vegetable matter, so neces¬ 
sary not only for the plant food, but also because it improves the water-holding 
power of soils and renders clay soils more open in texture, more easily worked, 
and altogether more favorable to the development of plant roots; it is more 
lasting in its effect; and is believed by some authorities to add to the soil 
certain bacteria which exert a very beneficial influence in making plant food in 
the soil available. 

In regard to the lasting effect of farmyard manure, experiments were com¬ 
menced at Rothamsted, England, in 1852. Plot 1 has been cropped with 
barley every year since, without adding any manure. Plot 2 received a dressing 
at the rate of 14 tons of farmyard manure per acre each year for twenty years, 
barley being grown without intermission, and then it was divided into two parts, 
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one being cropped each year without manuring, the other receiving the same 
dressing each year. For the first twenty years plot 1 averaged 20bush. per 
acre, plot 2, 48}bush. During the next twenty years plot 1 averaged 13}bush., 
the unmanured part of plot 2, 30} bush., and the manured part, 49bush. For 
five years ending 1890 the unmanured part of plot 2 averaged 24jbush. against 
lljbush. from plot 1. This shows that although twenty-five years since the 
portion of plot 2 received any manure it continues to show a marked advantage 
over plot 1, which received no manure during the whole experiment. 

The liquid excrement of animals is very much richer, weight for weight, in 
nitrogen and potash than the solid excrement, hut contains practically no 
phosphoric acid. The following figures represent the average of American 
analyses:— 

Percentage Composition of Solid and Liquid Excrements. 


Name. 

1 

I Nitrogen. 

! 

Potash. 

Phosphoric 

Acid. 


| per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

Cattle excrement, solid. 

. *29 

•10 

•17 

“ liquid. 

. j -68 

*49 

— 

Horse excrement, sold ... 

. i *44 

*35 

•17 

“ liquid. 

. . 1*66 

1-50 

— 

Sheep excrement, solid. 

. ! -55 

1 * 16 

•31 

“ liquid .............. 

. | 1*95 

! 2'26 

*01 


1 


At Rothamsted, after many years of careful experiment, it was found that the 
liquid excrement from fattening oxen contained on an average 73 per cent, of 
the nitrogen in the food consumed by the animals. This forcibly illustrates 
the necessity for making use of the liquid excrement. 

The writer of the bulletin under review, after considering the advantages and 
disadvantages of tanks for liquid manure, came to the conclusion that they are 
unnecessary, and that the best means of saving the liquid is to have" water¬ 
tight floors to stables with wide shallow gutters in which cut straw, or sawdust, 
or a mixture of both should be placed to absorb the liquid. With open yards, 
care should be taken to prevent drainage of water into the yard, or of drainage 
of liquid from the heap. Manure that contains a considerable amount of 
straw will, if kept in a compact heap, exposing as little surface as possible, 
absorb nearly all the rain that falls upon it. The more ground the heap is 
spread over, the more fertilising constituents are washed out by rain. Where 
practicable it is of course better to keep the heap roofed over. 

Before the nitrogen in farmyard manure becomes available for plants, it must 
go through certain changes brought about by the processes known as fermenta¬ 
tion and nitrification. The question as to whether these changes should take 
place in the heap or in the soil—applying the manure to the soil in a rotted or 
fresh state—is still a matter of doubt. To ferment manure in the heap with¬ 
out losing a great proportion of the nitrogen requires great care. Fermenta¬ 
tion must be slow, and this can be regulated by checking the supply of air 
which is necessary to the existence of the bacteria causing fermentation. On 
the other hand, if air is excluded from the heap by too close packing, another 
form of bacteria causing injurious changes in the composition of the manure 
take possession. A careful study of the question of fermentation in the heap 
leads to the conclusion that conditions are more favorable to a great deal of 
the nitrogen being lost. When, however, fresh manure is mixed with the soil, 
fermentation is gradual, the air is freely admitted, and the mineral matter in 
the soil combines with the nitric acid as it is formed. 

Professor Warington says—“ The original voidings of the animal have a far 
greater manurial value than the final product of the manure heap which the 
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farmer carries to his fields. In the whole process from the stable to the field 
the loss of nitrogen is going on, this loss falling on the most valuable con¬ 
stituent of the manure t and resulting finally in a residue of comparatively inert 
matter.” On the whole the bulk of the evidence is in favor of applying the 
manure in its fresh state. In regard to the use of substances to prevent the 
loss of nitrogen from manure heaps, it has been found that the influence of 
gypsum is comparatively slight, lime and Thomas phosphate are injurious, 
kainit is of doubtful value, superphosphate and sulphate of iron prevent the 
escape of ammonia, but their use is not practicable, while dry earth containing 
a considerable amount of humus is one of the best and safest preservatives to 
use. 

The time of application of farmyard manure will largely depend upon circum¬ 
stances. In this colony it must have time to become thoroughly incorporated 
with the soil before any grain crops can safely be sown. It should be kept as 
near the surface as possible, consequently it should be ploughed shallow. 
Moderate applications of manure thoroughly incorporated with the surface soil 
are better than heavy dressings ploughed in deeply. Practical results seem to 
indicate that 15 tons per acre of fair quality manure should be regarded as the 
maximum quantity for the heaviest feeding crops, such as roots and maize, on 
average soils, while for wheat 10 tons or even less will make a heavy applica¬ 
tion. Moderate applications over a large area will give better ultimate returns 
than heavy applications to a small area. Experiments at the various American 
experiment stations show that unless the manure is very firmly packed very 
serious losses occur in the heap during the summer months, hence the conclu¬ 
sion that the manure should be carted on to the land in spring, or spread on the 
land during the autumn and incorporated with the soil at once. In the latter 
case the land should be in good condition for spring crops. With land intended 
for fallowing in this colony it would give the seeds contained in the manure 
every chance to germinate nnd be destroyed by means of the cultivator, the 
cereal crop reaping the benefit the following season. 


SALE OF COMMERCIAL OR ARTIFICIAL 
FERTILISERS. 

By W. L. Summers, Inspector of Fertilisers. 

The Fertilisers Act Amendment Act of 1898 atid the Fertilisers Act of 1894, 
with which it is incorporated, provide 

That all articles for use as fertilisers of the soil, other than farmyard or 
stable manure, crude nightsoil, offal, or other refuse, but including guano, 
must be sold with a guaranteed analysis of constituents. 

Every person carrying on business as a manufacturer or seller of a fertiliser 
must, within thirty-one days of January 1, 1899, give notice in writing to 
the Inspector of Fertilisers, at the office of the Minister of Agriculture, of his 
place or places of business, and of the names of the fertilisers sold by him. 
Any person failing to give such notice is liable to a penalty of £2 per day. 

The Minister of Agriculture is required to appoint one or more inspectors of 
fertilisers, who are empowered to enter any place where fertilisers are sold, 
and take samples of same for analysis. The results of such analysis, together 
with the seller’s analysis and the priee charged for fertiliser, may be published 
in the Journal of Agriculture ana Industry and other newspapers. 

Every person who sells more than lewt. of any fertiliser must deliver to the 
purchaser an invoice stating name and place of business of the vendor or manu¬ 
facturer, the figure or trade mark on the packages, the fertilising constituent 
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contained in sucli fertiliser, and the unit value per ton the vendor attaches to 
each constituent. Such invoice shall have the effect of a warranty by the seller 
of the statements contained therein 

Any person telling a fertiliser, and failing to give such invoice to the pur¬ 
chaser, or permitting any invoice or description of the article sold by him to 
be false in any material particular, is liable to a penalty of £20 for the first 
offence and £50 for each subsequent offence. 

All sacks or packages containing fertilisers must have branded upon them, 
or dumbly affixed thereto, the name of the manufacturer or vendor, and a 
figure, word, or trade mark which shall correspond to such figure, word, or 
trade mark stated in the invoice. Any failuie to do this renders the seller 
liable to a penalty of £10 for first offence and £25 for each subsequent offence. 

The fees chargeable for analysis by the Government Analyst are—For seller 
or vendor, 10s. fid. for each determination, or £3 3s. for complete analysis. 
For purchaser, provided sample is accompanied by the vendor's invoice, 3s. 
for each deteimination. 


SOME HELPS FOR THE FARMER. 

When the crosscut saw has to be sharpened (which should be often, in order 
to save labor and ensure quick and easy work) it is often found to be an 
awkward job. What is wanted is a clamp, and this can be very easily made 
from two pieces of 1 Jin. board, with two bolts each having a screw and nut 
with fixed handle. In the illustration the back of the clamp is most prominent. 
It is fixed to a log, or rail, or other convenient object by cleats. The back of 
the crosscut saw rests upon the bolts, the heads of which are shown. When 
thus placed, the nuts cm the other side are wound in by the handles, bringing 
the other cheek of the clamp tightly against the crosscut, and all is then ready 
for the man with the file. * 



Where to place the brand on a beast is of greater importance to the farmer 
than at first appears. It has been argued that the brand must be in a 
prominent position, and that it is better to lose the value of the hide' than to 
lose the beast with its hide. That is very specious ; but there is no need to 
lose either. At present it is usual to brand upon the most valuable portion 
of the hide, with the result that its value is lessened to about half. The 
Australasian recently published a diagram like this— 
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showing the relative value of the different parts of a bullock hide. “ Taking a 
tanned hide, one side of which weighs 22 lbs,, and, assuming the present value 
of the side to be £1 2 s. 6 d., the value of the k butt ’ or middle portion, including 
the rump, hip, loin, back, and ribs, would be Is. 6 d. per pound ; the neck, 
which includes the front portion of the shoulder and brisket, 6 d.; and the 
belly portion, which comprises the thigh, with lower portion of the shoulder 
and forearm, 4Jd. per pound.” The cheek is scarcely worth anything, and the 
neck, thigh, and lower portion of the shoulder are from 65 per rent, to 75 per 
cent, less value than the other parts of the hide. It stands to reason that it will be 
very greatly to the advantage of the farmer if he puts the necessary brands 
upon those parts which are of the least value. 


HOUSEHOLD CONVENIENCES. 

Mr. T. Casley, Hon. Secretary of Mount Remarkable Branch, shows another 
use for worn-out sheepshears, by converting them into kitchen fire tongs. The 
blades can be cut away and converted into knives, as shown in previous num¬ 
bers of this Journal . and the bows pierced in two places on each limb, as shown 
in illustration A, to allow of the legs of the tongs being riveted on. The legs 
can be made‘with pieces of hoop iron taken from bales of wool packs, rounded 
up afier being heated. 



At Port Broughton, Pine Forest, kc., combined Branches shows held during 
last two 3 ears, amongst a hundred articles made from waste substances, were 
excellent tongs made from iron hoop taken from bales of woolpacks. The legs 
were rounded up by bending the edges together, the clambs at the end and the 
bow being left flat. The rough surface was dressed off with a rasp, and then 
sandpapered, and the work was very creditable. Illustration B above will give 
a rough idea of how the tongs were made. 

A neat gate for the flower garden, which will not exclude fowls, however, 
can be made from portion of an old bedstead, as here shown. 



By utilising other portions of the same piece of old furniture a double gate 
or gate and gatepost can be manufactured; in fact, every part of the bedstead 
can be used up to advantage in the construction of & really handsome entrance 
to the garden, and a little extra ingenuity will devise means to keep the poultry 
iu their proper place. 
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HOW TO TAN AND DYE SHEEPSKIN MATS. 

“ A Tanner ” in the Melbourne Weekly Times tells how to tan and dye 
sheepskins for mats. He says the skins of Merinoes and comebacks arc not 
suitable, and prefers a skin from a Lincoln or a cross between a Lincoln and a 
Leicester. The wool should be at least 5in. long, having a silky fibre and 
curly tips. 

Tanning .—If the skin is perfectly fresh soak it in clean water for two hours. 
Make a “tanner’s beam” from a log 18in. diameter, 6ft. long, split in two. 
Smooth off the round side of one piece and place it on a trestle, one end on the 
ground, the other elevated to the height of the waist. Lay the skin on this, 
flesh side uppermost, and with a blunt knife remove alfpieces of fat or flesh. 
A good substitute for a tanner’s knife can be marie with a piece of scythe 
blade 15in. long, having the rough edge smoothed off so that it will not out or 
tear the skin. After cleaning off all fat and flesh leave the skin on the “beam,” 
and rub in a good handful of fine salt thoroughly; then rub in a similar 
quantity of finely-pulverised or burnt alum. Next fold the skin, flesh side in, 
and lay in a cool place for twenty-four hours ; then open it out. Dissolve a 
handful of alym in a quart of water, rub the liquid well into the flesh side of 
the skin, fold as before, and place in a cool spot for twenty-four hours again. 
Once more open out, rub again with the alum water, fold, put away in a cool 
place for a third twenty-four hours, by which time the skin vrill be thoroughly 
tanned. 

Scouring .—Dissolve 4ozs. washing soda in Sgalls. of boiling water; place the 
skin on the beam with the wool side up, give it a good washing with the water 
as hot—and no hotter—than the hand can bear. Then take a bar of common 
soap and rub well into the wool until a good lather is made. Then apply more 
warm water, and alternate the process until all grease and dirt is washed out. 
Then to 2galls. of warm water add a tablcspoonful of carbonate of jimmonia 
and the same quantity of alum, and repeat the scouring process until the wool 
is perfectly white; rinse in clean cold water, take the skin by both hind shanks, 
give it a good shaking; then by the front shanks, and shake till all drops of 
water are shaken out. Place two pieces of stout quartering against a wall, 
tack the skin lengthwise to them with the flesh side out. Draw the quartering 
apart till the skin is tight. Dissolve a handful of alum in a quart of warm 
water; apply it on the flesh side with a rag or sponge every day until the skin 
is dry. 

Dyeing .—If white is required leave the skin stretched on the frame, and 
with a clean brush take off all drops of water from the tips of the wool. Then 
cover the frame with a large sheet; place some live coals on an old shovel or 
other suitable vessel, sprinkle some sulphur on and place beneath the sheet, 
and confine the sulphur fumes as closely as possible. At intervals of an hour 
repeat the process until the mat is as white as required; then remove it from 
the frame, hang it up, wool side to the light, in a shady place where there is a 
draught. As it dries, puli into shape with the hands frequently. For an 
orange color, provide a packet* of scarlet diamond dye and threepence worth 
of picric acid. Mix the dye in a galvanized-iron washing-tub in 2galls. boiling 
water, as directed on packet, add clean cold water until the heat can be borne 
by the hand. Fold the mat once, flesh side in, and dip into the dye, lifting 
and dipping it for about fifteen minutes. Then hang up to drain. Next dissolve 
half a teaspoonful of picric acid in 2galls. of boiling water; add clean cold 
water until cool enough for the hands, plunge the mat in, and continue work¬ 
ing it until the mat has assumed the color of a lemon; then hang it in a shady 
place to dry, pulling and stretching it as before directed. When dry place the 
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mat in the sun, wool side up, so that the sun shines upon the whole at once— 
this deepens the color. When the desired color has been developed shake the 
mat well, and take indoors and trim it to the desired shape. This color is fast, 
brilliant, and deepens on exposure to sun. Various shades of red are obtained 
by the use of rosine in greater or lesser quantity or strength. Make a mordant 
by dissolving 2ozs. of alum in 2galls. of boiling water, add rosine in small 
quantity until the desired shade is obtained ; cool down as before directed and 
plunge the mat in and work it about until the whole of the wool has turned 
red, rinse through clean cold water, and hang up to drain. If the color is not 
deep enough repeat the process with stronger dye. Various other colors can 
be produced by a similar treatment with the aniline dyes. 


MILK FEVER. 

By Alicx J. Murray, Mount Crawford. 

I have used the following remedy for milk fever with many cows and have 
never known it to fail. It is simplicity itself, and only requires ordinary 
intelligence to treat the animals satisfactorily. The cow will generally show 
symptoms of fever during the first four days after calving, or be fairly safe to 
escape jt. The attack increases in violence as a rule after each calf. The 
novice will best detect it by noticing a restlessness in the hind legs and a 
tendency to keep lifting one foot from the ground, probably hardly removing 
the foot but shifting the weight from one foot to the other, besides dryness and 
heat on the nose. I believe milk fever is always, or nearly so, accompanied by 
costiveness. The treatment is as follows :—As soon as any symptoms of fever 
are noticed tie the head of the cow to a beam of the stable and give her half a 
bottle of brandy with about the same quantity of water ; repeat in about three 
hours, two drenches being sufficient. A lemonade bottle makes a cheap and 
easy means of administering the drench. It is absolutely necessary to keep the 
bowels open; if this is not effected a cure is impossible. I use 6oz. to 8oz. 
Epsom salts in water, administered with the first dose of brandy. Watch the 
cow carefully, and see that the bowels are kept open. Some people object to 
give green feed to a cow suffering from milk fever, but I find the brandy so 
checks the flow of milk that it is quite safe to give green feed, and much prefer 
it to any other feed. The cow should have as much freedom as the weather 
will permit, and be allowed exercise. 


THE BEEHIVE. 

NOTES AND HINTS ^OR JANUARY. 

By Apis Ligusticus. 

In the neighborhood of Adelaide this is the beekeeper’s harvest time, when 
he expects to recoup himself by a good return in honey for all the labor and 
attention that has been given to the bees during the last two or three months. 
The gum trees are just coming into bloom, and there is every promise of an 
abundant flow of honey from this source. If the hives have been cared for in 
the manner described in previous numbers of this Journal they should all be 
crowded with bees and in a proper condition to take immediate advantage of 
the yield of honey offered by the eucalypts. It should be remembered that the 
larger the force of workers in each hive ready to take the field in search of 
stores the larger will be the amount of honey gathered, and that one good 
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colony will s»ore more surplus honey than several less populous colonies. The 
sine qua non for a good hive is a prolific queen ; and, if the surplus is required 
in section boxes, the queen should be a young one. The beekeeper should 
decide at once as to whether he wishes to secure his crop of honey in section 
boxes or to take it with the extractor. Section boxes are more trouble, and 
less honey is secured than by the use of the extractor; but, on the other hand, 
the boxes find a readier market and sell for a better price. 

Section Boxes ,—'Ihere is no operation connected wilh the care of bees that 
requires more experience and judgment than that of putting on and taking off 
boxes. If the boxes are put on and the bees do not at once enter them they 
will soon become soiled and lose that clean appearance that is so essential in 
packages of comb honey. It is a good plan to remove some of the combs from 
the hive, so as to crowd the bees into the section boxes. Six frames are all 
that are required in a hive when worked for comb honey; therefore all the other 
frames should be removed and placed in some other hive that is being worked 
for extracted honey. In selecting the six frames to remain in the hive see that 
they are well filled with brood, and have nice straight combs that can be 
arranged with spaces of not more than half an inch between each comb. The 
number of boxes required for each hive will depend upon the strength of the 
colony and the amount of forage available. About twenty -four boxes is enough 
to put on a hive at first, and when these are partly filled another set may be 
added. The first set, containing the partlv-filled boxes, should be raised and 
placed on top of the second set. All boxes should be promptly removed as 
soon as full, so that the whiteness of the comb may not be soiled by the bees 
passing over them. As the filled boxes are removed they should be cleared of 
bees by giving each box a quick jerk in front of the hive. With Italian bees 
it may be necessary to brush them off the boxes with a feather. In all opera¬ 
tions connected with putting on or taking off section boxes the free use of a 
smoker will save much time and trouble, and such work should only be done 
on a fine day when most of the bees are away in the fields. As each box is 
removed from the hive it should be examined to ascertain if any cells contain 
pollen. Such boxes should be kept by themselves where they can be looked at 
frequently, as moth-worms are much more liable to be found in them. 


THE VINEYARD. 

NOTES AND HINTS FOB JANUARY. 

By Abthtjb J. Pebkinb, Govebnment Viticultxjbist. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry” 

With the dawn of the new year we come within view of the goal of our 
yearly labors—the vintage. Like Easter, this festival is a movable one, flitting 
capriciously from year to year betwixt extreme limits, frequently separated by 
more than five or six weeks. The'season as a whole of course practically 
determines the date of the fruit harvest, but undoubtedly the midsummer 
months exercise a predominating influence ip the matter. Before it can attain 
to perfect maturity each special variety of fruit must come under the influence 
of a definite quantity of heat, and according as this heat is accumulated in a 
relatively small number of days, or spread over a comparatively larger space of 
time, or, in other words, according as the summer is unusually hot or unusually 
the vintage is correspondingly advanced or postponed. Gasparin, a 
French agricultural writer of no mean standing, after a long series of experi¬ 
ments, was able classify the different known varieties of vines according to 
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the amount of heat required by each speoial variety for the maturing of its 
fruit. I append an abstract of his table that may prove of interest:— 


Classes. 

Examples. 

Amount of heat ex¬ 
pressed in degrees 
Centigrade requir¬ 
ed from bursting 
of buds to ripen¬ 
ing of fruit. • 

I. 

Early table grapes. 

2264° C. 

II. 

Pinot, White Sauvignon . 

3400 

111. 

8hiraz, Gamay, Semillion . 

3664 

IV. 

Mai beck, Carbernet-Sauvignon . 

4133 

V. | 

Aramon, Carignan, Grenache, Mataro, Verdal, Muscatel .... 

4238 


These figures, which are after all only approximative, aie gathered from a ther¬ 
mometer with blackened bulb and partially under the influence of direct solar 
radiation; in this manner the conditions affecting the average bunch of grapes 
are as nearly as possible simulated. The daily mean obtained in this manner 
naturally exceeds that yielded by thermometrical readings taken in the shade. 
In this connection, however, should not be forgotten the potent action exercised 
by light on the development and ripening of the fruit; bright, sunny days, 
independently of the heat that usually comes in their wake, stimulate plant life 
to rapid and vigorous growth, whilst dull cloudy days invariably checks it. 

Any attempt at the present stage to forecast the probable date of the 
approaching vintage would be rather premature; very much depends on the 
mean January temperature. Thus far it may be statod that the abnormally 
cool weather that obtained in November and December has to a great extent 
checked the development of the fruit, and that in consequence, all things con¬ 
sidered, a later vintage than the last one may with confidence be anticipated, 
though not necessarily a very late one. 

Whatever weather January may have in store for us, it is during the course 
of this rm nth that in most districts the fruit will begin to turn. The vines are 
therefore about to enter upon a stage most important in both its physiological 
and practical aspects. All growth of the fruit-hearing plants will be tem¬ 
porarily checked, whilst all their vital energies will be devoted to accumulating 
in the fruit and seed large quantities of nutritive substances. Up to this stage, 
and so long as it retains its green color, though partially fed by the leaves, the 
young berry, like a leaf, practically leads an independent life, elaborating sap 
and building up its own tissues. As soon, however, as it begins to deposit its 
coloring matter beneath its rind it becomes a parasite on the whole plant, its 
chlorophyl is destroyed, and the leaves flood it with sugar and alkaline sap. 
The whole plant suffers from this operation ; that continues until the seeds are 
completely ripe, the shoots droop, the leaves become more or less flaccid, 
and the most healthy of vineyards present a languishing and weak aspect. In 
the following lines the poetic sons of the South of France have not unjustly 
likened these periodical troubles of the vine to the pangs of childbirth— 
Qu'aou vei la bigno aou mes d*aou 
Vein sas doulous , 

which, being interpreted, M He who sees the vine in the month of August (our 
January of course) is witness of its paugs (of childbirth).” 

When this critical stage is reached in well-regulated vineyards matters 
should have been so arranged that the plants are surrounded by conditions 
most favorable to their development; the scil should present a clean well- 
cultivated surface that it will generally be unnecessary to stir up any further 
during the course of the month* 
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In fact, beyond odd jobs and preparatory work in anticipation of the tat- 
approaching vintage, in January there is little to be done in the average vine¬ 
yard. Should we be favored with rather heavy showers it would be advisable 
to scarify again the soil of newly-planted and young vineyards not in bearing. 
Old vineyards had generally better be left alone, both in consideration of the 
turning of the fruit and of the fact that scarifiers always tend to disturb 
bunches that had hitherto lain secluded beneath the protecting shade of the 
leaves, and thus rendering them liable to sun-scald. Grafts should be visited 
where necessary. 

I had originally intended making some remarks on the prospects of the 
approaching vintage; in consideration, however, of the numerous disastrous 
hailstorms that have recently visited us, and the difficulty of always ascertaining 
the amount of damage done to the fruit, I have thought it preferable to post¬ 
pone them to the following month. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WATER. 

For irrigation purposes water is distributed over the land, either by Hooding 
or by means of sprinklers. The question as to which is the better method will 
depend upon individual circumstances. Where the water supply is good and 
continuous, and the land of a suitable nature and level, flooding will 
undoubtedly be the best for most crops; while in sandy and uneven ground, and 
where the water has to be raised by mechanical action, distribution by means 
of sprinklers will probably be best. In small orchards and gardens this is 
indeed the only way the water can be satisfactorily applied. One of the draw¬ 
backs to the use of sprinklers is the constant attention they require, besides 
their liability to get out of order and the foice necessary to spread the water. 
By an ingenious adaption of the cyclone principle, Mr. E. R. Wilheltg, of 
Clarence Park, has overcome these three difficulties by means of a sprayer 
which he appropriately names “ The Rainmaker.” The water enters a small 
chamber at the bottom, but on the side acquires a circular motion, and, leaving the 
chamber through an aperture varying in shape according to nature of the spray 
required, is distributed over a wide area in the form of a fine spray. According 
to the size of the sprinklers and the quantity and force of the water the area 
covered ranges from 20ft. up to 60ft. in diameter. As there are no movable 
parts, there is nothing to get out of order. For lucern, potato crops, vegetables 
generally, lawns, and flower gardens, these sprinklers will be of considerable 
value. In the illustration is shown how they can be utilised for watering fruit 
trees, kc. The tripod can be lowered if desired, and the arms contracted to 
half the size shown. This will cover an area 80ft. in diameter; the spray on 
the left is circular in form, that on the right, fanshaped, and throws the water 
beyond the ground covered by the other. The pressure of water when the 
sprinklers are fixed in a certain position causes the arms to revolve slowly, thus 
ensuring an even distribution of the water. Such an apparatus can only be 
worked from the mains or where the supply tank or reservoir is about 20ft. 
above the top of the distributor; with lOlbs. of pressure sufficient force is 
obtained to cover a diameter of 80ft. Owing to the fineness of the spray and 
the area covered, the water can be allowed to run for ten or twelve hours 
without any fear of waste, no attention being required during that time. There 
can be no doubt that fruit trees would be greatly invigorated by a thorough 
cleansing of the foliage occasionally, and the fruit also unproved, and as most 
at the water used would reach the roots, two ends would be gained at one 
operation. The small stand on the left of the illustration distributes water 
over an area of 60ft. with less pressure of water. Practical gardeners who 
have seen the apparatus at work are well satisfied with it. 
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A MODEL EXPERIMENTAL FRUIT FARM. 

By Tiios. IIabdy, Banksjde. 

During the month of August l visited the experimental fruit farm at Woburn, 
near Bedford. This farm was started in 1894 by the Duke of Bedford, as a 
model and experimental garden and orchard for the benefit of his tenantry and 
all who are interested in fruit-growing, both in the United Kingdom and 
abroad. Mr. Lewis Castle, who is an enthusiastic botanist and practical fruit¬ 
grower, and has the management of the farm and has everything connected with 
it and its objects at his fingers’ ends, explained everything of interest to us. 

The farm consists of twenty acres of the average arable land of the neighbor¬ 
hood. The soil seemed rather heavy and sticky and pretty full of small stones, 
and I should think bad to woik in wet weather. It slopes slightly towards a 
brook on one side, and that side appears to be better land, judging from the 
growth of the trees. The land has all been trenched two spits deep, the 
bottom spit broken and left in the position. 

Apples, the fruit mostly grown, are mainly of three kinds: Bratnley’s Seed¬ 
ling, Cox’s Orange Pippin, and Potts’ Seedling. In one large bed they are 
arranged in rows of eighteen trees, six of each variety, and various experiments 
tried on them and the results carefully recorded. 

Some of the most interesting to us were those made to prove whether 
shallow or deep planting is best, and as this is still a moot point in Australia, 
it will be interesting to know that here deep planting, that is a little deeper 
than the tree stood in the nursery, has answered best for apple trees. 

Manuring is having a very exhaustive trial; the best result so far appears to 
he from using 10 tons of stable manure per annum. Where 30 tons to the 
acre was used in the first year the result was not so good, nor was ij. from 
various artificial manures used. 

Experiments in pruning of apple trees have been carried out. They lm\e 
been pruned when planted and the year after planting, and some left without 
pruning at all. There did not appear to be much difference between the first 
two methods : if any, in favor of the first ; but the result of the no pruning is 
decidedly bad, the trees having no shape at all I am inclined to think that 
the deferring the piuning back until the autumn after planting would be worse 
in Australia than m England, owing to our drier climate. One of the most 
interesting experiments is that of cultivation ; they are (1) mulching with straw, 
(2) grass grown round the trees, (3) the ground well dug with the fork and kept 
clean of weeds; and, fourthly, the surface only forked lightly to prevent the 
growth of weeds. Of the four methods the last appears to be the best and the 
third next; the mulching seems to have answered very well, but allowing the 
grass to grow about the trees, as is usual in nearly all the farm orchards in' 
England, has only to be seen to convince anyone that neither healthy trees nor 
good fruit can be grown even in the moist climate of England: the difference* 
between this experiment and the others being most marked, none of the trees 
being one-half the size of the others and the fruit very small. 

It is possible that apples for cider may be better from orchards that are in 
grass, but certainly not for fruit for the kitchen or table. 

Experiments are also being tried by grafting many kinds of apples in the 
Paradise and Crab stocks to show which is best. The Winter Magetin or 
Northern Spy do not appear to be used. 

One set of trees that had been carelessly planted and the roots and tops not 
pruned Sid badly for the first two years, but subsequently they were pruned 
and manured and have most of them recovered and are now looking thrifty* 
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A large bed of pears of fifty-eight kinds are grafted on both the pear and 
quince stocks to show the difference in the two stocks, and twenty-six varieties 
of plums are grafted on six different stocks, those on the cherry plum or 
Myrobolan being the strongest growers. 

Three half-acre plots near the main entrance are devoted to show how the 
land can be most profitably cropped by farmers, growers for market, and 
cottagers, respectively. In these dwarf trees are planted between those intended 
to remain permanently, also currant and gooseberry bushes between those 
again, and vegetables also in the cottagers’ plot. 

Experiments are also ma le in strawberry growing, also in potatoes and other 
garden produce. Many new and valuable kinds of fruit trees and a few 
ornamental shrubs, among which are some of our Australian trees, are in¬ 
troduced in the borders and fences. 

Altogether this small farm is of great interest to fruitgrowers, and the Duke 
of Bedford has shown an example which other wealthy landowners would do 
well to follow, for their own good and for the world at large. 


THE SUMMER TREATMENT OF LATERAL 
GROWTHS TO INDUCE FRUITFULNESS. 

By George Quinn. 

At the Annual Conference of the Agricultural Buieau in Adelaide last Sep¬ 
tember 1 drew attention to the advantages to be derived from a judicious 
application of this, by no means new, practice to induce apples and pears to 
form fruit spurs. 

In most of our fruit-growing districts a great difficulty arises during the first 
few years after planting pear and apple trees owing to the hard pruning 
necessary to the proper shaping of the trees inducing a very rampant growth 
on the part of the lateral twigs. Many growers, noting this inclination towards 
the formation of much useless wood, have almost ceased to prune at all, thus 
encouraging a dense pendulous growth which does not produce any fruit for 
some years. Others, with a view to opening up the tree, completely suppress 
all of the laterals upon the main arms. These difficulties can be largely over¬ 
come by fracturing the lateral shoots in late summer, and thus transform them 
into short spurs, upon which fruits will be borne in a season or two. The 
process being simple is very rapidly performed, and much time saved in winter 
pruning to follow'. 

No definite time can be set down when to do the work, as much depends on 
the season and locality; but the condition of the growth on the trees to be 
treated is the most reliable guide. W hen the sap has reached its turning point 
and about to cease flowing actively is the time to do the work. 

’The laterals should he broken over the edge of a knife—not cut off. In 
Plate I. Fig, 1 shows the fractured lateral with the upper portion hanging 
down. The reason why the piece is left hanging is that it may continue to 
assist to a small degree in the vegetation of the tree. In this figure three buds 
are left upon the stub, and all or some of these will develop into fruit spurs. 
Fig. 2 shows a fracture of last year. The stub had two buds left upon it, and 
the lower one formed a short spur. The upper one grew about 4in. long, and 
has continued to grow at its terminal point this year, throwing out several spurs 
on its growth of last season. Fig. d represents a lateral broken too early, 
while the sap was quite active, and instead of forming spurs its top bud simply 
grew into a lateral about 18in. long. Such a result may occur when an unusual 
renewal of growth arises owing to a heavy summer rain. If the grower has 
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time he could avert this by breaking these shoots a second time as the growth 
again slackens. Plate II. shows a somewhat unusual and unexpected develop¬ 
ment. The laterals of a Cleopatra apple tree growing in the Adelaide Lunatic 
Asylum orchard were broken late in January last. They developed most of 



PLATE II. 


the buds left upon the stubs, and in a number of instances the top spur 
bloomed and set fruit of a healthy normal character as shown in the illustration. 

For the convenience of illustration the leaves have all been cut from the 
specimens, which are photographed natural size. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR JANUARY. 

By George Quinn, Tnspectoe op Fruit. 

We are now in the midst of the fruit harvest, and growers are comparing 
their returns and expenditure with considerable anxiety. 

In most parts of the colony the fruit crops have been much injured by the 
hailstorms of a few weeks ago. The plums have “gummed” badly, and will, no 
doubt, be of an inferior flavor in consequence. Apricots, particularly on the 
weather side of the trees, are of a very doubtful quality, and it remains for the 
jammaker to discover how they are to be valued. For drying purposes there 
is little doubt but that the sulphuring will bleach the damaged spots back to 
the ordinary color, and a fair sample Of the dried article obtained where the 
fruit has matured The apples have been damaged, and the localities only 
affected by the early hailstorms are to be congratulated, as there is very little 
doubt of the sample yet being good, as most of the spots will fairly grow out 
of the later export and keeping varieties. 

If rainy cold changes occur it is quite possible the scars may induce much 
splitting and loss, but given a fair proportion of cool weather, the fruits have 
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a good chance of “ growing out ” of the scars. I have been asked my opinion 
on the suitableness of slightly-marked fruit for export, and am inclined to think 
that where the scars are few and merely brown surfade scars, not endangering 
the keeping qualities of the fruits, they will be found profitable for export 
purposes. 

It is gratifying to note the beginning of the apricot pulping industry in 
some districts, and when the immense area of country suitable for the produc¬ 
tion of this fruit is considered it is to be hoped the pioneers of the industry will 
be successful, and thus pave the way to its extension. 

Now is the time for householders to put up supplies of fresh fruits for winter 
use by means of canning and bottling. The process is extremely simple, and 
the details quickly mastered by a little careful practice and observation. No 
elaborate appliances are required. The writer has cut an empty kerosene tin 
through lengthways, and found it an excellent bath in which to cook the con¬ 
tents of the cans. Six ordinary cans just fill this bath, and prevent any 
danger of the cans capsizing in the water when being handled. 

I will repeat in short the methods found successful. With the exceptions of 
plums and clingstone peaches all stone fruits are halved, stoned, and wiped 
clean of any dust or outward substance. Peaches should be peeled, as in the 
cooking the bitter flavor of the skin is intensified, or infused into the pulp and 
syrup. If the fruit is first plunged for a moment into boiling water the skin 
is easily removed. 

Apples and pears are peeled, cored, and quartered. The fruit should be 
very carefully graded into the various stages of ripeness when it is being 
manipulated, so that the canner may judge the cooking to a more accurate 
degree, as this is the most important item in the production of a first-class 
article. 

Having been prepared in a suitable manner, the fruit is packed carefully into 
the cans or bottles and placed in the bath. The water in the bath, which 
should reach within an inch of the top of the cans or bottles, is then heated to 
boiling point and the contents of the tins or jars heat* d through. Syrup is then 
prepared in a separate vessel by dissolving from 2ibs. to 4lbs. of best crystal 
sugar in each gallon of water; the strength is decided by the taste of the 
canner or the sweetness of the fruit under treatment. This syrup should be 
boiled for a few minutes and any dedeterious matter skimmed from its surface 
from time to time as it rises. The boiling syrup is then poured into the cans 
or bottles containing the fruit, and the boiling of the bath continued for a time 
which can only be determined by experience. 

Ripe, soft apricots are cooked in from three to five minutes, and pears will 
require from fifteen to thirty minutes. A beginner had better test the cooking 
of the fruit with the pressure of a spoon or some instrument and thus discover 
how the softening is proceeding. When cooked the lids of the cans or bottles 
should be fitted and closed carefully. The tins should have a little beeswax 
run into the rings where the lids and cans are in contact. This assures the 
exclusion of air. Care must be taken to soe that the vessels are closed while 
very hot—at any rate not below 16(1° Fahr. 

More care must be exercised in handling the bottles, and in all cases a rack 
—I use wire netting cut to fit in the bath—should be used to prevent the 
bottoms of the cans or bottles resting on the bottom of the bath. In the case 
of glass vessels straw envelopes or cloths must envelope them to prevent 
breakage. The writer has used both kinds of vessels, viz., tin and glass, 
and most certainly advises beginners to buy glass jars, as they are cheaper 
in the long run. In the hands of careful people they last many years. The 
tins are not to be relied on for more than one season. Any one may test if 
the vessels are closed perfectly airtight by allowing them to cool somewhat 
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?nd then standing them upside down in pretty hot water. The hot water 
expands the air within and causes it to issue in bubbles from any that are not 
airtight. These leaking vessels should be heated over again and reclosed. 

Early pears and apples will be marketed, and in orchards infested by codlin 
moth great care should be taken to avoid packing infested fruits, as the seller 
is liable to prosecution. 

Bandages upon apple, pear, and quince trees should be carefully examined 
once each week, and all codlin larvso or pupae destroyed. Sprayings may yet 
be made with Paris green upon late sorts. 

All orcbardists, especially those residing in clean districts, should insist upon 
scalding all strange fruit cases that may be suspected to have come from 
infested localities. Growers should combine and insist upon owners of factories 
supplying them with clean cases only. 

The summer pruning of pears and apples will in some districts be done 
during this month. This is dealt with in an illustrated article elsewhere in 
this issue. 

Budding will be in full swing now. The only natural essential is a free flow 
of sap ; the remainder resth with the operator. It is not advisable to force the 
buds into growth now, but rather allow them to stand dormant till next spring. 
The ties should be removed from any limbs where buds have united with the 
stock 

Citrus trees may be successfully transplanted if a ball of earth is secured on 
lifting the roots A good mulch and watering is necessary. 


FRUIT INDUSTRY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Some idea may be gained of the magnitude of the fruit industry of California 
from the following statistics of the 1897-8 harve.st taken from the California 
Fruitgrower : — 

Krports. 


Fresh deciduous fruit 

Citrus fruits .. 

Cured fruit . 

Canned fruit.. 

Raisins ... 

Wine. 


145,250,00011)8. 
191,352,0001bs. 
170,890,0001bs. 
140,940,0001bs. 
78,100,0001bs. 
14.875, OOOgalls. 


The citrus fruits shipped were valued at about £1,300,000, and the freight 
alone amounted to £900,000. About £150,000 was paid for boxes. 

The output of cured fruit was 50,000,000lbs. above the previous record. 
It is estimated that it takes of fiesh fruit to make lib. of cured 5Ibs. to Gibs, of 
apricots, 4Jlbs. to Gibs, peaches, 71bs. to 9lbs. pears, and 21bs. to 3ibs. prunes. 
Prunes constitute considerably more than half the output, apricots and peaches 
coming next, with about one-sixth each of the total. In 1890 California 
produced only lG,000,000lbs. of prunes, while in 1897 the output was 
97,780,0001bs. It is estimated that 116,000 acres have been planted with 
prune trees. This is exclusive of plum trees. 

The raisin crop totalled 93,704,000lbs., of which, as will be seen, about five- 
sixths were exported. The California Raisin-growers* Association, a co¬ 
operative concern formed for the protection of the growers, handles 95 per cent, 
of the output. 

The apple export was less than one-third of the previous season’s figures, 
which were, however, exceptionally high. The total was about tw'o and a 
quarter million bushels. 

The year’s output for canned fruit was nearly two millions of cases of 60lbs. 
each, valued at £1,000,000. The value of the canning industry to other persons 
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than the grower is shown by the fact that the fresh fruit used makes up less than 
one-half of the total value. The tins alone cost £230,000, labor £150,000, 
sugar £90,000. The pack of yegetables was 430,000 cases of 601bs. each, three- 
fourths being of tomatoes^ Of fruits, peaches make nearly two-fifths of the 
pack, Bartlett pears and kpricots coming next, each with a value of about 
one-sixth of the total. 

The wine production for 1897 was 34,000,000—an unusually heavy crop. 
The 1898 vintage, not yet completed, is, however, not expected to yield much 
more than one-fourth of this amount, the principal cause being the very dry 
year following the previous heavy crop. The shipments of wine for 1897 
were valued at £1,150.000. Of brandy, l,442,168galls. were manufactured. 

The olive crop for 1898 is almost a failure, while the European crop Is also 
reported to be short. In California there are about 2,250,000 olive trees, and 
the annual production of oil is about 150,000galls. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLE-GROWING FOR 
JANUARY. 

By George Quinn. 

The warm weather experienced during the middle of December has caused a 
fair growth of many, summer vegetables which previously had been almost at a 
standstill owing to the many cold changes and hailstorms. After the first 
setting of early tomatoes the plants almost ceased to bloom, but now they have 
apparently returned to a normal condition. These plants should be tied to 
stakes or kept off the soil, though not raised too high, as the warmth from the 
ground seems to induce early ripening of the fruits. Occasional soakings 
should be given, but these should be regulated by the growth. Plants growing 
too vigorously should be stinted a little to induce blooming. 

Melons and cucumbers require abundance of water, and a good mulch of 
fresh stable manure spread around and saturated with water acts as a stimulant. 
In windy places the runners should be secured by pegR from blowing about. 

Onions should be harvested; and careful handling is very necessary in this 
work. The onions should not be stored away when very hot. as this induces 
early decay. The different sorts should be kept apart in the store, as they 
rarely possess the same keeping qualities. 

Potatoes niust be harvested as soon as ready to avoid injury by the cater¬ 
pillars. Anyone having a bag or two attacked by this pest should spread them 
loosely in an airtight box and put a saucer containing an ounce or two of carbon 
bisulphide on the top ; close the lid, and the bisulphide will pass into a gaseous 
form and stifle the pests in an hour or two. The tubers should be exposed to 
the air for some hours after. 

Successional sowings of dwarf and runner beans should be made at intervals 
of two or three weeks to keep up a supply of pods. 

Seedbeds should be prepared and sowings made of cabbage, cauliflower, and 
celery made so as to be ready for planting out in autumn. A shallow pit, 
made by throwing out the first spade “ spit,” will do. The soil is enriched by a 
good compostof manure and loamy soil beingadded. The surface is made perfectly 
level to avoid washing to one corner when watering. The seeds are sown and 
covered with finely-sifted manure, after which a pood soaking is given with a 
finely-pierced rose on a watering can. The sides of the pit should be kept 
up with boards, and a top made of laths or split palings nailed to a skeleton 
framework answers the purpose well. 

Growing crops of beet, parsley, lettuce, mustard, radishes, asparagus, rhubarb 
require* abundance of water, and a good mulch of manure upon the surface is 
an essential to success. 
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WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS. 

Bordbrtown. —The weather has been very warm with cool southerly winds at night. 
Farmers are busy reaping; the grain has filled out well owing to the late spring rains, and bids 
to yield rather above the average, the result of the use of the seed and manure drills. The 
hay crops returned from } of a ton up to 3 tons per acre. 

Coromandel Valley. —The weather generally this month has been unfavorable for hay¬ 
making and for the fruit crops. Heavy winds and storms of hail and rain have done con¬ 
siderable damage. 

Kanmantoo. —We have had very unseasonable weather for December, and the harvesting 
operations have been considerably delayed. 

Kafunda. —Reaping is nearly finished, and the crops have yielded better than was expected. 
The rough weather has shaken out a lot of grain in the heavy crops where three or four bags 
to the acre are still left to be reaped. Where the crops were blighted in September very little 
was shaken out by the wind. The sample is good, l>eing much improved by the cf>ol damp 
weather we had in October. There appears rather more smut than usual this season ; in some 
cases one side of the car is good grain and the other side of the same ear is smutty. 

LirsoN.-Weather continues favorable for reaping, which is rapidly drawing to a close. 
The average will be equal to last year, but the sample will lie better, especially from some of 
the late crops, which have greatly benefited from the late rains. 

Mkningie. —The weather during last few weeks has beon very unseasonable, the heavy 
and continuous winds and rain squalls having considerably delayed harvesting operations, and 
damaged the grass paddocks. Rainfall at Meningie for eleven months, 17 24in. ; at East 
Wellington, 12’77m 

Morchett Vale. —Owing to favorable weather lately, the wheat crops are turning out well, 
though it is too early yet to give any statement as to yields. The vineyards are slowly 
recovering from the effects of the hail. The crop throughout the district will be light, 
though the second crop is unusually heavy. Prices for grapes have advanced. Fruit crops 
are comparatively unimportant and month inferior in quality, being injured by the hail. 

Pink Forest.— We have had favorable reaping weather, and most fanners wall soon have 
finished stripping. The yield in most eases is up to expectations. Stock in fair condition. 
Fruit crop very light. The water question is becoming a very serious matter, most farmers 
being dependent upon Beotaloo. 

Pout Gbkmbin.—H arvest operations are almost at an end, and the result of the year’s w r ork 
is far from satisfactory, both as regards yield and price. Much straw is being saved, also 
wheat chaff, its the hay crop was not abundant,. The rainfall for the year was under Oin. 

Riverton. —Reaping is in full awing, many farmers putting on extra machines to take full 
advantage of the favorable weather. The hay harvest was very satisfactory, but a smaller 
area than usual was cut. The late-sown wheat benefited considerably from the November 
rain. 

Saddleworth. —The strong winds on the 4th and 5th inst. caused a good deal of wheat to 
shed out, especially Steinwedel and other early varieties. Reaping is general; many crops are 
ripening unevenly, but the grain is good and the yield will be satisfactory though little has 
yet been cleaned. Sorghum is very backward, and all feed dry. 

Yorketown. —Fanners are busy reaping. The fertilised paddocks are estimated to average 
from lObush. to 12bush., those not manured, only about half this. Fruit crop, light Stock 
looking fairly well. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE REPORT. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Company reportDecember 23, 1898. 

During the early half of the mouth unusually cool weather for December was experienced, 
and although we have had a couple of hot spells since, the mean temperature will probably, 
like the previous month’s, come out considerably below average. Growing feed is, generally 
speaking, plentiful. 

Business has been fairly brisk, partly as a result of the steady improvement in the prospects, 
particularly in the later agricultural districts of the colony, the usual impetus given by the 
holiday trade also contributing largely. 

Since our last value of wheat has steadily declined; the heavy yield in the Argentine 
previously reported being hacked up by an almost record harvest in Russia, although some of 
its provinces had, as already intimated, practically failed. Under these circumstances opera¬ 
tions in Australia on English account have been very limited, and it appears as if the rate 
quoted in last, namely, 30s. 3d. c.i.f. London, is now unobtainable, although some charters 
for United Kingdom have been effected, and a couple of vessels engaged to load Hour for 
South Africa, where we have to face American competition at prices certainly not higher than 
rates at present ruling here. As our harvest progressed the beneficial effects of the cool 
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weather became very apparent, and the quality of the samples now coming to market leaves 
but little to be desired, many from the later districts reaching fifilbs. to fifilbs. per imperial 
bushel. The Victorian and New South Wales maikets, under the same influences as our own, 
have receded, but not to the extent of ours; and the disappointing results from the wes'era 
districts of New Sou’h Wales has so far preve nted that market from reaching the level of 
export vailio». In millers* offal lines there has been a heavy demand for bran and pollard, 
hut, as anticipated, quotations in these begin to show weakening tendency. In forage lmeB 
business has been a littlo more active, Sydney starting to operate here for chaff, but not suffi¬ 
ciently to affect values, the future of that market depending, ns usual, upon January rains. 
Oats are moving a little more freely, but price as yet shows no improvement, the apparent 
local supply being sufficient for at least some months to come. 

Potatoes are more plentiful, although crops from the plains have been digging light, but in 
the hills returns are likely to be moie satisfactory. In the Mount Oawbier district the yield 
will not be heavy, although late crops will probably give more thau was expected a few- weeks 
ago, as a result of the continuance of favorable weather. Onions tire being marketed in 
quantities equal to demand. Price has eased a little, but ought still to be high enough to 
satisfy local growers. 

The continuance of unseasonably cool weather up till a few days ago has kept growing feed 
in better condition than expected, so that supplies of milk have decreased more slowly than is 
usual at this season of the y ear, and is still providing enough to give a surplus of butter avail¬ 
able for export, although during the last few days a rise in value of local prints makes this 
market higher than Victoria or New South Wales, duo however, to the us ml brisk increase in 
demand leading up to the Christmas holidays, after which we may expect at least a slight 
easing. A glutted egg market dining all the month in West Australia, our chief export outlet, 
has brought about most unexpected conditions locally, values continuing to recede in spite of 
prognostications to the contrary, and of the higher rates ruling in Sydney and Melbourne. 
Usually at this time of year the Adelaide market, ow ing to its proximity to \V r est Australia, is 
Id. to 3d. per dozen higher than the more eastern colonics; but the position at moment is 
reversed, and from this hopes are entertained that it will settle down to normal conditions 
with the beginning of the yoar. 

In cheese a fairly heavy month’s business lias been put through, but the anxiety of some 
makers to turn as much ot their stocks as possible into cash has caused an easing in value of 
the line. Bacon is also a shade lower ; demand, however, being increasingly heavy, present 
quotations are very likely to hold. Hams, being a seasonable line, have been roadily dealt in, 
and are somewhat scarce. Honey is a little more plentiful, hut prices remain unaltered, 
hotter enquiry having set in. Almonds scarce, and in consequence very saleable. Huivy 
catalogues of poultry have been penned at each sale during the month, hut demand has 
proved active, resulting in quittance, particularly of well-conditioned birds, at rates very 
satisfactory to consignors, geese especially ruling high. 

Market Quotations of the Day. 

Wheat.—At Port Adelaide, new, 2s. 7d. ; outports, 2s. 5d to 2s fid. per bushel of OOlbs. 

Flour.—Old, €8 ; new, £7 6s. per ton of 2,0G0lbs. 

Bran.—7$d.; pollard, 8d. per bushel of 201 bs. 

Oats.—Local Algerian, Is. fid. to Is. 7d.; stout white, 2$. 3d. to 2s. 9d. (imported, 
nominal), per bushel of 401bs. 

Barley. — Malting, 4s. to 4s. 3d.; feeding sorts, Is. 8d. to Is. led. per bushel of fiOlbs. 

Chaff.—£2 10s. to £2 15s. per ton of 2,2401bs., dumped, f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes.—New local, £6 to £7 per 2,240lbs. 

Onions.—£4 10s. to £5 per 2,2401bs. 

Butter.— Creamery and factory prints, I0£d, to Is.; dairy and collectors’ lines, 7d. to 
9d. per pound; best bulk factory, 9d. to 9$d., chilled, f.o.b. 

Cheese.—S.A Factory, large to loaf, fid. to 7Jd. per pound. 

Bacon.—Factory-cured sides, 7d. to 7Jd. ; farm lots, fifrd. to 7d. per pound. 

Hams.—S.A. factory, scarce, 8d. to lid. per pound. 

Eggs.—Loose, fi£d.; in casks, f.o.b , 7fd. per dozen. 

Lard.—In bladders, 6£d.; tins, 4jd. per pound. 

Honey.—2}d. for best extracted,in 60lb. tins; beeswax, la. Id. per pound. 

Almonds.—Soft shells, 3jd.; kernels, lOd. per pound, 

Gum.—Best clear wattle, 2jd per pound. 

Poultry.—Very small and poor conditioned fowls, 9d. to Is. each; fair bens and light 
cockerels, Is. Id. to Is. fid.; prime roosters, Is. lOd. to 2s. 4d.; smril to good ducks, la. fid?to 
2*.; prime table sorts, to 2s. fid.; tine heavy geese, 4s to 4s. fid ; poor and light, 2s. 7d. to 
3«. 6d.; pigeons, 5d. ; turkeys show a wide range, poor to ordinary selling, fid. to 7d., 
One bird* up tp 10d. per pound live weight. 
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CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Wednesday, December 14, 1898. 

Present. —Mr. F. E. H. W. KrichaufF (Chairman), Sir Samuel Davenport, 
Hon. A. W. Sandford, M.L.C., Messrs. Samuel Goode, W. C. Grasby, Thos. 
Hardy, H. Kelly, J. Miller, T. Price, and Acting Secretary (Mr. W. L. 
Summers). 

Branch at Morphett Vale. 

The formation of a Branch at Morphett Vale with the following gentlemen 
as members—Messrs. L. F. Christie, T. Anderson, J. Spriggs, J. McLeod, J. 
Perry, and A. Ross lteid—*was approved. 

Welcome to Mr. Thomas Hardy. 

The Chairman welcomed back Mr. Thos. Hardy, who has been absent on 
leave for nearly eight months, and referred to his willingness to at all times 
give other growers the benefit of any information he is possessed of. Other 
members supported, and Mr llardy in thanking the members said he looked 
upon it as a duty to give any information that he might acquire that was likely 
to be of value to the colony. He also read the following notes on his trip:— 

At Natal tlieio its a market for Hour, preserved and frozen meat and rabbits, apples and 
pears and canned fruits, wine, and brandy, but if the Customs union between Cope Colony, 
Orange Free State, and Natal is earned out, and it is most likely to be, then both wine and 
brandy will be quite shut out. There seems to be a great scarcity of stock of all kinds, and 
for several hours 1 journey from Durban towards the Transvaal we did not see any cattle at all, 
and yet there was grass knee high all over the country. Whether there may be a market for 
live stock from Australia I cannot say. Johannesburg is supplied with wine and brandy for 
the colored people and others from Cape Colony, hut the wealthy people all drink French 
wines, so that there is very little show for Australian produce, there is cool storage both 
here and at Natal in private hands. There is very little agriculture near the line, and farms 
are very far apart. What little cultivation there is about tbe farmhouses is for maize and 
pumpkins. Plenty of the land looks good dnough to grow' wheat, and no dealing isquired, 
but they say that red rust and locusts prevent them from growing it. There are no fences 
until we get into the ostrich farms in Cape Colony, and no timber trees except those planted. 
The Australian gum and other trees flourish splendidly. The old style of sheep with the fat 
tails one used to see at the Cape are dying out, and not many seen in the butchers’ shops. 
Horses are dear; both carriage horses and good useful dray and cab horses are in demand. It 
seems a wonder that a country with such an unlimited scope of open land should have to 
import cattle or food, but so it is. Flour has always to be imported, and at present there is a 
good demand for frozen meat. 

In England we found the crops wherever we went very tine, both cereal and root crops, and 
the hay hat vest had been an abundant one. The railways afford groat facilities for farmers 
sending dairy and other produce to private customers, and they are largely made use of. We 
found Australian and New Zealand moat on sale in all the largo towns, generally in shops 
dealing only in imported meat. Lamb was nearly always ticketed up as “ Prime Canterbury,” 
and sold at very moderate prices, from dd. per pound and upwards. At Bedford we went over 
the splendid works of J. & F. Howard, agricultural machinists. They were very busy 
executing orders for hay and straw baling machines for Germany and Belgium. They had 
one at work for me to see. We also visited the Duke of Bedford’s experimental fruit farm 
near Bedford, and what we saw there will form a paper for the Journal of Agriculture. 

On our return to Australia through Franco we had a good opportunity of seeing wine-making 
in the Burgundy country. Also at Tunis vine-growing on a luge scale, and the fattening of 
cattle in houses. In this country, which is subject to droughts like ours, a species of prickly 
pear, but entirely without spines, is grown and kept as a reserve of feed for cattle and sheep, 
and may become valuable for the same purpose in Australia, as it grows in poor, sandy lani, 
and requires no cultivation. There is a large kiad also grown bearing a very fine red fruit 
which is much used, and I have brought leaves of both kinds, and Mr. Iloltze has kindly 
taken charge of them. 

Reserve Fund for Farmers. 

At the suggestion of the Chairman, it was decided to ask Mr. J. von Ber- 
touch, Chairman of Eudunda Branch, to furnish particulars of scheme adopted 
by the Branch to provide a relief fund for distressed farmers. 
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Farmers’ Reunion. 

The Chairman called attention to question of social gathering or reunion 
of members of the Bureau during Congress proceedings in September. It was 
decided at Congress that the Central Bureau should ste what could be done in 
the matter, and he thought it time they considered it. Considerable discussion 
ensued, the general opinion being that the meeting should take the form of a 
conversazione. Various items of interest to farmers, stockowners, fruiterers, 
etc., could be shown by means of microscopes, interspersed with music and 
singing. It was agreed that it was important that the members of the various 
Branches should be made acquainted with one another, and that a social even¬ 
ing as suggested would bring about this, and would also be instructive and 
entertaining. A committee consisting of Messrs. Grasby, Hardy, Price. Sand- 
ford and the Secretary, were appointed to draw up a report on the matter. 

Horticultural Instructor. 

The Chairman inquired whether anything had been done in regard to 
resolution of Congress asking that the Inspector of Fruit should be relieved of 
some of his duties in town to allow him time to visit country districts for the 
purposes of instructing horticulturists in pruning, budding, &c., of fruit trees, 
treatment of insect pests, &c. It seemed to be the general opinion that Mr. 
Guinn’s services should be utilised in this way. The Acting Secretary reported 
that the resolution of Congress had been conveyed to the Hon. Minister, but 
no reply had been received It was decided that the Chairman interview the 
Minister on the subject and urge him to give effect to the resolution of 
Congress. 

Standard Weight of Wheat. 

Mr. Millkk asked whether anything could be done by the Bureau to induce 
the Chamber of Commerce not to raise'the standard weight of wheat this 
season. It was the general opinion that it was intended to raise the standard, 
and great dissatisfaction was expressed in his district. The wheat, although of 
good milling quality, was in most cases only (>2lbs. or even under. There was 
also a very great injustice done in the deduction for wheat below the standard 
weight. This season 6d. per bushel had been deducted because the sample, 
though of fair milling quality, had failed to reach the standard by one or two 
pounds. Such a severe deduction was not justified. 

Mr. Sandford said there was somewhat of a misapprehension as to the 
fixing of the standard weight for the season. The Chamber of Commerce 
went on defined lines, uniform with the other colonies, and it was useles asking 
them to depart from the regular way of fixing the standard, which was done in 
the following way. Fair average samples were obtained from as many localities 
as possible, and he believed the Branch Bureaus were invariably invited to co¬ 
operate by forwarding average samples of their respective districts. These 
samples were all mixed thoroughly, and a measured sample struck from the 
bulk, and the weight adopted acoording to this sample. There was no doubt 
that the wheatgrowers should be represented on the committee which took the 
necessary steps to fix the standard weight for the season. The growers should 
also take action to force the buyers to state the reduction per bushel for each 
pound under the standard. Under present conditions they were at the mercy of 
the buyers, but he believed that they could do some good by insisting on this 
point. 

It was decided that Messrs. Sandford and Miller wait on the Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce and see whether anything could be done in the 
matter. 
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Extracts and Translations. 

The Chairman read the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronomical Papers:— 

258. Butter is judged at exhibitions in Germany by points viz.:—For taste (aroma and salt) 
60 points; for smell, 10 points; for quantity of water and milk 20 points; for appearance 
(cleanliness and color), 10; for hardness and sproadability 10. 

259. Sylvinit. —Professor Dr. Maercker has, with the assistance of others, made full 
experiments with this raw potash salt, largely exported to England, and found that it can be 
used as a substitute for kainit. Chemically it contains about 1 per cent, more potash, but 
also an average about 4J per cent, more sodium chloride (common salt). With barley and 
most other experiments sylvinit gave a somewhat larger crop of grain and less potash m the 
straw ; and this was the case with less sylvinit in proportion to equalise the potash with that 
of kainit. The plants did not take any nioro chlorine from the sylvinit. The potash proved 
to be quite as soluble. 

260. To obtain the moat Valuable Timber.— High Counsellor of Forests, Judeich, states 
that before you remove the bark from the felled tree let it lie for s>me days with the full top. 
The leaves or tho needles of pines will draw the sap as l>efore from the stem and exhale the 
moisture. Best of all he thinks is it to hike the bark off, and to fell the tree only after one or 
two years. Teak is cut in that w r ay, and only such timber was taken for the French navy in 
the last century. I have found that trees cut down and split at the end of summer gave me 
the most durable posts and rails ; many redgum posts containing no light-colored wood, more 
than forty years in the ground, have been found still sound, although the wood above ground 
proves rather brittle. 

261. New Square-heal Wheat*. —These require for a full crop plenty of plant food, and 
amongst it nitrogen in large quantity. Such is the repoit on experiments made in 1896 by 
Professor Dr. Maeroker at the Lauchstadt Experimental Station. These wheats ripened 
respectively in from 294 to 301 days, and Him pan's Bastard Square-head gave by far the largest 
crop of grain, viz. 63bush. per acre, and ripened in 294 days or six days earlier than 
many others. All the seven new were much ahead of tho old square-head wheats as well in 
straw and in grain; the average was 6bush. more per acre w ithout one penny more in 
costs. In spring all received as top dressing lewt. nitrate of soda per acre, but even this may 
not be quite enough unless you are afraid of the wheat layering. Whore the wheat had not 
sufficient potash and phosphoric acid the crop was of course much less. 

262. Mold'* Red Proli/ic has been found the best wheat as tried in twenty-seven farms in 
Germany against*five other wheats. Mr. Weber only gives the quantity harvested from rather 
light soil, viz., 26ewts. per acre. “ Dividend ” wheat was next writb nearly the same quantity, 
but Mold’s w'as much heavier, and received also the first price for its flour and bread. Mr. 
Weber, who grew two and a half acres with each of the six sorts, had the land manured with 
farmyard dung the year before. For the wheat he used 4ewts. of kainit, which he ploughed in 
7in. deep, and put 4cwts. of superphosphate on the rough ploughed furrow . In spring he gavo 
in thiee doses 2cwls. of nitrate of soda per acre. He says the tquare-head w heats prove to be 
the best sorts in heavier soil, but not ho in lighter soil. 

263. Hones Poisoned with Diseased Potatoes.—The Journal of Pathology and Therapy states 
that of fifteen horses, eleven died that bad been fed, besides their usual food, with steamed, 
but in part mouldy, partly rotten potatoes, for ten to twelve days. At another time two homes 
also died after ten days. The fungi had caused the bow els to become inflamed. 

264. Professor Maireker Potato. —This has been received by me by November mail. Mr. P. 
Schmidt, of Masson, found that it produced from lOOlbs. planted I2*20cwts. in light, hut well 
manured, sandy soil, after green manuring and fanny aid dung ; while he received from three 
other new sorts respectively lO’SOcwta., 7‘60ewts., and 7 30cwt. Another had from 350c w f ts. 
planted in the lightest soil, but in good heart, 3,750cwts., or nearly eleven fold ; and Professor 
Dr. Eckenbrecher testifies, after he had cultivated it four years, to its extraordinary high pro¬ 
ductiveness and contents of starch in good and bad years and in all situations. Mr. Breustedt 
had in five years never a diseased potato of the “ Professor Maeroker,’’ but he thinks that it is 
not good for very clayey soil. Commercial manures are much used where t'aimyard dung is 
not plentiful, and even where the latter is used some phosphatic and potassic manure should 
be given. Without farmyard dung from 2ewts. to 3cwts. of nitrate of soda per acre should be 
used, in two doses, at planting and as soon as appearing on the surface. Two hundredweight 
of superphosphate and of munate of potash or, better, of somewhat less sulphate of potash, may 
be also given per acre. 

265. Vioia Dumetorum. —The hedge vetch is specially recommended by Mr. E. (Quasthoff, 
after he had experimented with a number of other species of vicia, as actually superior to 
lucem. It will grow where lucem will grow, and remarkably quick. He counted frequently 
more than eighty shoots, which grew up to 6ft. high Cattle like it oither green or dry, for it 
contains no bitter matter, and a crop of it may exceed in quantity that of all other fodder plants. 
It must be sown (as it does not stand transplanting) about 6in. apart, and requires about I21bs. 
of seed per acre. Lime, potash, and phosphoric acid are necessary for a good crop. 
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266. Willows. —Mi. Grans, of Western Prussia, writes as regards the more recently com¬ 
menced cultivation of willows there, that it is a mistake to believe that they will not grow and 
give a profit on dry and light sandy soil. Whilst the longer wands command from M8 to Ml2, 
the thinner and shorter bring from M18 to M20. The soil receives 4cwts of kainit when it is 
trenched to 1ft. 8in. deep by turning the surface down. The sots are lOin. Jong for clay soil, 
I4in. for dry, sandy soil, and put in rows distant 1ft. fiom another and 4in. apart, toe top 
being lin. under the surface. Hoeing is necessary, and also twice a topdressing of lewt. of 
nitrate of soda each time. 

267. Amount of Water required by Crops and Conservation of Soil Moisture. — Professors 
Hilgard and Loughridge made experiments in the very dry season of 1897-8 to study the 
limits of endurance of drought of several plants. It had been elsewhere previously ascer¬ 
tained that from 3' 0 to over 5u0 tons of water are, on the average, required to produce 1 ton of 
dry vegetable matter. In Wisconsin a 2-ton crop of hay required over 1,000 tons of water 
per acre, equal to about 9in. of rainfall The drought and intense heat of five or six weeks 
would frequently destroy a crop in the eastern states of the United States of America, which 
are endured in the Californian dry climate for as many months. The main cause is to be 
found doubtless in the much deeper rooting of all plants in arid climates, whereby not only a 
much larger bulk of moist soil is at their command, but the roots are withdrawn from the 
injurious effects of the hot dry surface and air In eastern soils the roots find more difficulty 
in penetrating subsoils, and often little nourishment, on account of their density and rawness, 
or they may be too wet. In arid legions, as a rule, subsoils are practically the same as the 
surface for several feet, due to the slight formation of clay and the rarity of heavy rains, 
which implies that they are well aerated and therefore not raw. There are two plates, giving 
the root-system of fruit trees in a moist and in an arid climate. In the former the roots are 
running nearly parallel with the surface, while in the other they penetrate to a great vertical 
depth. It is now r clear that it is also here to the interest of farmer and gardener to favor to 
the utmost this deep penetiation of the roots, both in the preparation and tillage of the ground 
and in the use of irrigation water, where such can be applied. For if the latter is used too 
frequently or too abundantly the salutary habit of deep rooting will be abandoned by the 
plant, and it will be dependent upon frequent rain or irrigation, and will require also frequent 
and abundant fertilisation of the shallow er bulk of soil in which it roots The deep soil 
of arid climates gives a triple and quadruple acreage of arable soil under the fett of the 
owners, which should prevent shallow ploughing and thereby form a “ploughsole v that 
prevents root penetration, and thus limits moisture and plant food. In that ease crops must 
succumb to a slight stress of the season, which might have been passed without injury had 
the natural conditions been taken into due consideration Wo observe here also frequently 
trees flourishing in very shallow soil; but slate or shales standing on edge jrerrnit the roots to 
reach permanent moisture at great depths, and the surface being kept loose, but little, if any, 
rain will run off. It being stored there, especially vines might benefit, if large funnel-shaped 
pits are opened around them, as they make them on arid slopes in California, where no natural 
vegetation find a foothold, and yet the choicest raisins are grown. Similarly the “ r\ots ” of 
parts of India water by applying to each plant immediately around the stem such scanty 
measure of the precious fluid as they have taken from wells, often of considerable depth, 
which form their only sou ice of water supply. Such basin-irrigation may, however, fre¬ 
quently produce injurious effects upon trees ; the cold water depresses too much the tempera¬ 
ture of the earth immediately around ihe loots, and thus hinders active vegetation so as to 
bring about perhaps dropping of the fruit. A reservoir to warm the w r ater before applying it 
(if well or tap w r ater) is therefore very desirable. Furrow irrigation does not reach the roots 
before the w r ater has been warmed up by more soil, and does not reach the main roots in 
quantity, if at all, and the water does not sink so readily dow n near the trunk or stem of any 
plant. The water being scarce and warm, it can be best applied in a circular trench, otherwies 
furrow irrigation is preferable, and flooding, if the temperature of the water is not too low. 
In the two latter < uses, unless iirigation is practised rather sparingly, it may happen that the 
gain you make horizontally is more than offset by a corresponding loss in the vertical penetra¬ 
tion of the root system. Thus the try for fertilising orchards and orange groves is due quite 
as much to the shallowness of rooting'induced by over-irrigation. The roots are induced to 
come and remain at the surface within 18in. or 20in. Had deep rooting been encouraged at 
first, instead of over stimulating growth by surface fertilisation and frequent irrigation, some 
delay in bearing would have been amply compensated for by less outlay for fertilisers and less 
liability to injury from any unavoidable delay or from inadequacy of irrigation. 

Alongside of economy in the use of water the conservation of moisture either from rain or 
irrigation is most important, and yet the storage of it, which settlers can command without 
the use of reservoirs within their own soil, is not sufficiently utilised. The running off of 
the rainwater where the rainfall does not exceed 25in. a year is a dead loss. Fallow plough¬ 
ing wherever the land is not naturally sufficiently absorbent, and is not thereby rendered liable 
to wkshm* away, is a very effectual mode of utilising the moisture of the later rains of 
winter ana of our spring to the utmost, and causing them to moisten the subsoil to as great a 
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depth as possible. A knowledge of the subsoil to at least 4ft. deep is however necessary to 
judge of the time and of the amount of water required by irrigation to wet the soil to a cer¬ 
tain depth. One or a few bores or holes dug should be sufficient to settle this question. In 
sandy lands it may easily happen that when ditches are too far apart the water near the head 
ditch is already gone down to 10ft. or 12ft. before any has reached the end of the furrows, or 
has wetted the lower half adequately. But supposing the moisture to have reached the depths 
of the soil, whether from rains or irrigation, you must prevent evaporation by a mulch, and 
the best is a surface layer of loose well-tilled soil. The omission of cultivation even in the 
loose generous soil of Alameda Creek, compared with adjoining lands with the same soil cul¬ 
tivated to an extra depth to conserve moisture, showed that apricot trees in the first case made 
only a growth of 3in. against over 3ft. where the soil was so cultivated, and the fruit was 
three times as large. The first foot contained 42 tons more water per acre, the second foot 
28 tons more, the third foot *50 tons more, the fourth foot 28 tons more, &c. The cause of 
this difference was that in the uncultivated field there was a compacted surface layer several 
inches in thickness which forcibly abstracted the moisture from the substrata and evaporated 
it from its surface, while the loose surface on the cultivated ground was unable to take any 
moisture from the denser subsoil. A dry brick wili Buck a wet sponge dry, but a dry sponge 
(corresponding to tbo lo >se surface soil) is unable to take any water from a wet brick, and the 
tilled surface forms a non-conducting layer protecting the subsoil from the sun’s heat and dry 
air. In the East and the Old World such a layer 3in. thick is effective, but in arid regions 
it requires 6in. and more to be a protection against a drought and heat of five or six months 
at a stretch. While unploughed land is as bare as a barn floor, weeds appear on the summer 
fallow, due to the conservation of moisture under the tilled surface. 

288. Phosphoric Acid Wanted .—I find in the agric ultural paper for Oldenburg that the 
necessity for supplying the Boil with phosphoric acid where farmyard dung is used is again 
noticed. In 10 tons of dung may be only 4 (Jibs. of phosphoric acid, much of which may be 
consumed foi the crop which preeedes the grain crop (fur which direct manuring with it is not 
advisable). A cereal or pea crop removes, however, in the grain and straw frequently COlbs. 
of phosphoric acid. Rape and potatoes require twice aa much phosphoric acid as is usually 
contained in manuring with farmyard dung. To add 24lbs. of phosphoric acid per acre is 
required to obtain a full ciop, which are contained in 4ewts. of supeiphosphate of 15 to 16 per 
cent, or 2£cwts. to 3cwt,s. of bonedust, or in 4cwts. of Peruvian guano, or in 4cwts. of 15 
per cent. Thomas phosphate. 

New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches:—Mount Compass, Mr. G. Cameron: Forster, Mr. T. Prosser; 
Millicent, Messvs. W. H. Rich and — Warded; Mannum, Mr. It. Heidrich; 
Hawker, Messrs It. Warded and .lames O’Loughlin; Renmark, Mr. J. A: 
Gibbins; Meningie, Messrs. Thomas Joy and F. Tiller. 

Reports by Branches. 

The Acting Secretary reported receipt, since previous meeting, of forty-four 
reports of Branch meetings. 


REPORTS BY BRANCHES. 

Hawker, November 23. 

Present—Messrs. C. A. Ilirseh (Chairman), J. W. Schuppan, F. C. Hirsch, 
II. M. Borgas, J. Edgeloe, C. W. Pumpa, T. Laidlaw, J. Smith (Hon. Sec.), 
and one visitor. 

Selection op Seed Wheat. —The lion. Secretary read a paper on this 
subject. He urged the necessity for careful selection of seed, to which farmers 
generally did not pay sufficient attention. He had had fourteen years of farm¬ 
ing in the North, and it always paid him best to sow early wheats. On their 
white land he would sow early Purple Straw or Red Straw. Smart’s Purple 
would also do wed on these soils. On the red lands he would sow Steinwedei, 
Velvet Pearl, and King’s Jubilee. Allora was also worth a good trial. There was 
more in selecting seed according to the soil than most farmers imagined, and 
by attention to this matter they might considerably increase their returns. 
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Bearded wheat never gave such results with him as were obtained by otjhers 
in the district; consequently he did not now grow it. Mr. Laidlaw said he 
received better returns from Steinwedel than from Allora. Mr. F. C. Hirsch 
had proved that new seed from other districts did not yield so well the first 
year as the second. The Chairman said his experience was the same. Mr. 
Borgas tabled grain of Norman’s No. 5 and Bearded wheat from drilled plots, 
the former being the better sample. 

Fruit Pest. —Members reported their trees and vines being eaten by a 
night-feeding caterpillar. [Use the Paris green, bran, and treacle mixture.— 
Gen. Sec.] 


Golden Grove, November 29 . 

Present—Messrs. T. G. McPharlin (Chairman), S. A. Milne, A. RobertsQn, 
J. R. Smart, J. Ross, H. P. Day, J. Murphy, and A. Harper (Hon. Sec.). 

Dairying. —The Chairman read a paper upon this subject, which was 
afterwards vigorously discussed. He said in times gone past dairying was so 
profitable in the district that many farmers had been able to pay for their farms 
and redeem mortgages at 12£ per cent, by means of this industry; but lately 
prices of produce had gone down, and it seemed to pay better to grow hay. 
Still he thought it likely that dairying would soon be resumed. The farm 
should be divided so as to have summer and winter paddocks, with good water 
in each, and proper shelter, yards, bails, and dairy buildings and appliances 
provided. The number of cows kept must be ruled by the feeding capacity 
and accommodation of the farm; and if the owner cannot purchase the best of 
pure-bred cows for show purposes, then he must content himself with a good 
cross of Jersey or Ayrshire or other suitable cross. The lighter cattle are 
best for the hills. The best time for cows to calve, he thought, was July or 
August; hut where plenty of succulent food is always provided it does not 
matter when they come in so long as the produce can be sold at a profit. 
Heifers should not calve till three >ears old. On a hills farm of 100 acres of 
fair land—one half grazing, the other half cultivable—it should be easy to 
maintain twelve Cv)ws rear four calves to renew' the herd on removal of the old 
cows, and keep two horses to work the land; as well as to grow an annual crop 
of cereals, kc. 


Renmark, November 22 . 

Present;—Messrs. W. H. Waters (Chairman), Captain Moffatt, W. H. 
Harrison, R. V. Bostock, E. Taylor (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary reported that ten meetings were held, 
with an average attendance of seven members. Four practical papers were 
read and discussed, and many matters of local interest dealt with. Owing to 
busy season and small attendance no other business was transacted. 


Nantawarra, November 26 . 

Present—Messrs. C. Belling (Chairman), S. Sleep, A. L. Greenshields, 
E. J. Pridham, T. Dixon (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Business. —Members reported that they were agreeably surprised at the 
quality of the wheat reaped this season, the sample being better than was 
expected owing to severe weather experienced since September. Only business 
of local importance was transacted, 
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Forest Range, November 24. 

Present—Messrs. J. Vicars (Chairman), G. Monks. C. Stafford, J. G. Rogers, 
A. Green, and H. Waters. 

Fruit Houses. —Mr. Rogers read a paper on this subject to the following 
effect:— 

This subject is occupying the attention of many growers, partly in connection with the 
codlin moth question. Some advocate storehouses of light material, preferably airtight, so that 
they can be fumigated two or three times each season to destroy codlin moth caterpillars, &o. 
Some growers, however, affirm that fumigation is useless, as they believe that when in the 
cocoon the codlin moth remains proof against fumigation or water. [How many of these 
growers have actually tried the effect of fumigation oh codlin moth cocoons, and are in a posi¬ 
tion to assert that what has been found fatal to other similar insects is harmless to the codlin 
moth P—Gen. Sec.]. In regard to the construction of fruit houses he considered the first 
thing to do was to select a suitable site, fairly level and dry. Do not take too much soil out 
of the side of a hill to build the house, as this leads to dampness, which, in his opinion, was 
injurious to storage of garden produce. Each grower must use his own judgment as to 
materials to use. The house should be from 18ft. to 20ft. wide, and about 40ft. long. He 
would fix shelves as follows: —Three sets on each side, about 3ft. wide, and dipping about 
3in. towards the back, and three shelves down the centre, about 6ft. wide, leaving a passage 
way of say 3ft. each side. At the door end the centre shelves should be about 12ft. away to 
leave plenty of room to move about and to pack. In this space the ladder to loft should be 
fixed. At the opposite end to door a window should be fixed opposite each passage. In fixing 
up the loft keep the wall about 2ft. below the level of the wall plate, making it roomy and 
convenient. Have a gable roof and window at each end. Make the shelves of good stiff 
battens witli the sharp edges on top taken off to preve.it bruising. Battens should be fixed 
about ljin. apart. It is stated that if the air is moist the apples will absorb moisture and not 
shrivel. If this is correct he thought it would be a good plan to fix cleats under the shelves 
to carry shallow dishes containing water. 

Mr. Vicars said for fruit houses they required airtight sheds, built on a cheap 
principle ; very few of the gardeners could afford to put up a house such as 
Mr. Rogers recommends. Mr. Green thought sulphur fumes would not kill 
the chrysalides of the codlin moth, but dipping the eases in hot water would 
meet the difficulty. Mr Monks said one large grower was using boxes to 
store apples, doing away with the shed. Another was making an underground 
shed, so as to do away with all timber and other material which would afford 
shelter to the codlin moth. Mr. Rogers said that until it w r as proved that 
sulphur fumes would kill the codlin moth it would not pay to go the expense 
of making sheds airtight. 


Onetree Hill, November 26. 

Present—Messrs. J. Bowman (Chairman), F. Bowman, J. Hogarth, F. L. 
Ifould, J. Flower, H. H. Blackham, A. Thomas, and J. Clucas (Hon. Sec.). 

Manuring.— Mr. Flower said his experience this year had borne out the 
opinion he had previously expressed, that heavy manuring in dry seasons was 
unprofitable. 

Potatoes. —Mr. Blackham tabled Beauty of Hebron potato — a good 
sample, clean and well developed, grown in sand without manure by Mr. J. 
Purdie. 

Weed. —Mr. Ifould reported prevalence in crops of tall weed known as wild 
cabbage. The weed was, however, not regarded as a serious trouble. 

Pests. —The Chairman said that, having noticed his latest-sownlucern going 
off, he made a careful examination-and found it attacked by a small green 
caterpillar similar to those which did so much damage to the maize crop last 
season. Tomato plants have also been destroyed by this pest. 

Pigs. —The Chairman read a portion of paper on this subject; to be con¬ 
cluded at next meeting. 
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M&nnum, December 2. 

Present—Messrs J. G. Preiss (Chairman), 0. A. F. Faehrmann, C. Pfeiffer, 
E. Haucsler, S. Hauesler, J. A. Schulze Hy. Brown (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Dai eying. —On November 29 the Dairy Instructor (Mr. G. S. Thomson) 
delivered an instructive lecture on dairying, which was much appreciated by 
the residents. 

Manures. —A short discussion took place on this subject. The general 
opinion was that English super, gave satisfactory returns. Mr. Priess had 
equally good returns from guano super, as from English super. 

Harvf.siing. —Mr. Faehrmann’s paper on “Best Means of Harvesting” 
was well discussed. The general opinion was that both stripper and binder 
were necessary. The difficulty was to treat the sheaved crop satisfactorily, a 
good thrasher and straw elevator being required, but these machines were too 
expensive for the average farmer. 


Appila-Yarrowie, November 26, 

Present—Messrs. J. Wilsdon (Chairman), P. Lawson, J. C. W. Keller, A. Fox, 
N. Hannagan, J. H. Bottrall, W. Stacey, J. O’Connell, J. Daly, W. C. Francis, 
J. H. Klemm, and C. G. F. Bauer (Hon. Sec.). 

Farmers’ Reserve Fund. —Consideration of this matter was postponed to 
allow members to look into the matter. [I hope the members of the various 
Branches will give this question serious consideration.— Gen. Sec.] 

Exchange of Seed Wheat. —Members reported that they had the follow¬ 
ing quantities of seed wheat which they would be glad to exchange with 
members of other Branches:—Purple Straw, 55 bags; Steiuwedel, 100 hags; 
Centennial, 50 bags ; Baroota Wonder, 25 bags [Members of other Branches 
desiring to exchange seed wheat should communicate direct with the* Hon. 
Secretary, stating what they require and what they have to offer in exchange). 
—Gen. Sec.] 

Soursops. —Members reported this weed was not prevalent in the district, 
being mostly confined to the gardens. A weed known locally as star thistle is 
spreading, and although the local council do all they can to destroy it, their 
work is hampered by the inaction of the surrounding councils. 

Congress. —The Hon. Secretary gave a report on the proceedings of the 
Tenth Annual Congress and a report on visit to the Port Adelaide Produce 
Dep6t. Mr. Stacey reported on visit to Roseworthy Agricultural College. 


Stansbury, December 3. 

Present—Messrs. Alex. Anderson (Chairman), J. Henderson, J. Antonio, 
P. Anderson, P. Cornish, C. Faulkner, J. Sherriff, George Jones, J. Germain, 
and H. C. Pitt. 

Insect Pest. —The Chairman tabled branch of tcatree badly infested by 
scale insects. Mr. Jones said he had noticed apparently the same insect 
attacking the native box. 

Paris Green, —Mr. P. Anderson said he had heard that Paris green would 
cause the death of a person if it got into a cut or sore. Members wished to 
know whether this was true. 

Underground Grubs.—M ost of the members had noticed the beetles of 
the underground grubs, which have done such damage to the crops, in thousands, 
flying about between sunset and dark—just in the twilight. Very few were 
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to be seen at other times. There was every promise of a plentiful supply of 
grubs next year. [And yet although the farmers can easily check this pest by 
catching and destroying the beetles when they appear above ground and before 
they lay their eggs, the suggestion that they should make an effort to trap the 
beetles was ridiculed by many. Every beetle caught and destroyed means 
probably twenty-five to forty less grubs.— Gen. Sec.] 


Dowlingville, November 28. 

Present—Messrs. It. A. Montgomery (Chairman), J. Phelps, T. Illman, 
G. Mason, It. Willing, R. Foggo, F. Roberts, J. L. Broadbent (Hon. Sec.), 

Bunt.— Considerable discussion on this subject took place. Mr. Illman 
said one year he ploughed his seed in; the portion put in dry was smothered 
with black rust, while that put in after rain was quite free. He thought black 
rust another form of bunt. [It is not another form of bunt; but is a distinctly 
different fungus.— Gen. Sec. j Mr. Willing favored washing the seed in three 
different waters to get rid of the bunt balls, but the Chairman thought this would 
not do, as the balls were too heavy to rise readily. Other members favored 
blowing the balls out, which they considered the only satisfactory way to get 
rid of them. Mr. Foggo had pickled this year with 2lbs. of bluestone to the 
bag of seed and had no bunt, though last year it was very bad. The seed, 
however, was injured by the hea\y dressing. Some members favored pickling 
the seed a month b efore sowing. Pickling on the floor was not approved of, 
the general opinion being that using a bran bag for the seed and dipping in 
the pickle was best. Mr. Phelps said the plan he adopted was as follows:— 
Boil the water, dissolve the powdered bluestone. add more hot water and mix 
the pickle hot with the seed, covering it over afterwards with bags. He used 
£lb. of bluestone to the bag and had been free from bunt for years. 


Millicent, December 3. 

Present—Messrs R. Campbell (Chairman), H. F. Holzgrefe, S. J. Stuckey, 
H Oberlander, W. J. Whenncn. G. Mutton. B. Varcoe, G. Tan tram, and E. J. 
Harris (Hon. Sec.). 

Homestead Meeting. —This meeting was held at the residence of Mr. 
Holzgrefe, the wives of several members being present. After the business of 
the meeting was finished members inspected the farm. Water was found to be 
laid ail round the premises, an iron turbine windmill raising it to an overhead 
tank. Friesland, the Holstein bull loaned to the Branch by the Agricultural 
Department, came in for favorable notice, and Mr, Holzgrefe reported that his 
services were in good demand. The well-appointed woolshed, pigsties, and 
other buildings met with approval. The smithy and carpenter's shops were 
models of neatness and completeness, and all implements and farm vehicles are 
carefully housed. A paddock of 100 acres of manured wheat was noticed, 
strips being left unmanured to show the results more plainly. After the 
inspection members were entertained at tea, and, in replying to a vote of thanks, 
Mr. Holzgrefe said it had taken a lot of work to bring the farm to its present 
condition, but it well repaid him for it all. His sons and daughters now took 
as ranch interest in keeping things in good order as he did, and it was the 
means of keeping them together. They keep the implements in order and the 
stock in good condition, and were thus able to get about their work without any 
bother. He had taught them to take an interest in agricultural matters, and 
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to help them he subscribed to the institute, periodicals, &c., so that on Saturday 
evenings especially they had plenty to read instead of spending their time 
lounging about town. 

Exhibits. —The Chairman tabled the following:—Three varieties of clover 
which were spreading on his land, samples of Algerian oats, black mustard 7ft. 
to 8ft. high, plant of gorse eaten down by rabbits, and Poa aquatica or water 
meadow grass. In New Zealand some sheepowners bad planted gorse as a 
fodder for sheep, and had largely increased the carrying capacity of their land. 
The water meadow grass will grow in water 1ft to 2ft. deep and make good 
fo Ider. It was growing in the swamps along the Penola Hoad. 

Business. —Some discussion ensued on water conservation and irrigation, 
improved methods of branding, dehorning calves, and other matters. Mr. 
Stewart said he had successfully performed the operation of dehorning by 
treating the bosses with Greenbank’s caustic soda when the calves were two 
weeks old. Members thought this practice should be more largely adopted, 
especially where cattle had to be trucked. 


Bute, November 24. 

* 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Sharman (Chairman), J. H. Barnes, A. Schroeter, 
H. Schroeter, S. Lamshecl, W. S. Sluggett, K Ebsary, D. Green, W. Hamdorf, 
M. Hall (Hon. Sec.). 

Cereals. —Mr. Sharman tabled sample of Danish Island oats. The mem¬ 
bers thought this would be very profitable to grow for grain, but was too 
coarse in the straw for hay. Mr. Ebsary initiated discussion on wheat-growing 
in dry seasons. His idea was to fallow and work the land well to prevent a 
crust forming. Whenever rain fell he would put the harrows on. The general 
opinion was that this plan would do well in stiff clay land, but the majority 
were opposed to it for sandy soils. A member stated that he had seen a 
splendid crop on land treated as described, while alongside on land fallowed at 
the same time but fed off by sheep the crop went off directly the dry weather 
set in. Mr. A. Schroeter said some of their sandy land would drift badly if 
treated in this way. Mr. Sharman agreed that well working the fallows in 
(day land was profitable. 


Petersburg, November 26. 

Present—Messrs. W. Miller (Chairman), E. Palmer, W. Heithersay, R. 
Cochrane, A. Dowd, J. M. Cadzow, H. Earle, D. O’Leary, and J. Wilson 
(Hon. Sec.) 

Standard Weight of Wheat. —Mr. Cadzow initiated a discussion on 
the proper way of fixing the standard weight of the bushel of wheat for the 
season. The farmers should take a more active interest in the matter ; it was 
an imperative duty for them to devise a means of fixing the standard for the 
colony from a producer’s point of wiew as early as possible, so that the bulk of 
the wheat could be sold according to the standard fixed. At present the 
buyers, he believed, really secured the bulk of the crop first. He suggested 
that each Branch of the Bureau should secure a bushel measure, and when the 
harvest was half wav through each member should bring a Jbush. of wheat, have 
it mixed thoroughly together, and send a measured bushel to the Central 
Bureau. Then the samples from all over the colony could be put together, 
well mixed, weighed, and measured, and the standard struck accordingly. Mr. 
Dowd thought this a good idea; he considered the merchants fixed the standard 
too high. The Chairman considered it necessary to fix as high a standard a« 
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they could reach, as the price of our wheat in London was fixed according to 
the standard. What the farmers had most to complain of was, not that the 
standard was too high, but that merchants give them nothing extra for samples 
that go over the standard. The Hon. Secretary agreed with the Chairman. 
A high standard would encourage better cleaning; a second run through the 
winnower would often bring a sample up to the standard that would otherwise 
have to submit to a reduction in price. In the interests of fair dealing the 
same amount of increase in price should be given for wheat over the standard 
as is deducted for that below. The following resolution was carried:—“ It is 
desirable that each member of the different Branches should deliver to the 
Secretary of their respective Branch a fair sample, say lib. weight, of the wheat 
of his district to be marketed early in season—when reaping is about half com¬ 
pleted—the different secretaries to forward the whole to the Secretary of 
Central Bureau with as little delay as possible; the Central Bureau then to 
mix the whole, measure and weigh lbush., the result to be communicated to 
the Chamber of Commerce so that it might be taken by them into account in 
fixing the standard weight for the colony.” [This matter will be submitted 
to the Central Bureau, but as the Bureau is not consulted by the Chamber of 
Commerce when fixing the standard it is difficult to see what good can result. 
The Chamber adopts practically the same method as is here suggested, and by 
the Branches forwarding fair average samples of their respective districts to that 
body, they will assist in arriving at a fair standard for the colony. To handle, 
mix thoroughly, and weigh lOObush. or more of grain would be quite beyond 
the scope of the staff of the Bureau, besides which we have absolutely no 
facilities for carrying out such work.— Gen. Sec.] 


Hartley, December 2. 

Present—Messrs. C. Harvey (Chairman), T. Jaensch, J. Jaensch, A. Thiele, 
H. Keimers, J. B. Sanders, W. Klenke, W. Kutzer, and H. Lehmann (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Protection of Haystacks.—A discussion took place on the best means 
of protecting haystacks from the weather. Mr. Klenke advised making a floor 
of straw to prevent any injury to the hay from dampness rising from the ground. 
For roofing, Mr. Harvey thought a shed with movable galvanized-iron roof, to 
be lowered or raised by means of chains and pulleys, a good and cheap protection. 
Mr. Klenke thought thatching with good straw would serve the purpose. The 
Hon. Secretary said much depended upon the farmers* means, as sheds meant 
expense. Mr. J. Jaensch considered that a shed closed except at the east end 
would prove the most economical in the long run for those who hud the means 
to build. 


Meadows, December 12, 

Present—Messrs. J. Catt (Chairman), T. Brooks, G. Usher, T. A. Buttery, 
W. Pearson, G. llice, D. Tester, T. Usher, and W. A. Sunman (Hon. Sec.). 

Branch Show. —It was decided to hold the Annual Show in connection 
with the Branch on the first Thursday in March, 1899. 

Crops. —Members reported that the hailstorms had had a disastrous effect on 
crops of cucumbers, melons, tomatoes, beans, &c. The Florida Velvet beans 
received from the Bureau had been totally destroyed by the hail. It was also 
reported that the night-feeding caterpillars, which were proving so destructive 
to the onion crop, had been completely exterminated by a number of growers 
with the Paris green, bran, and treacle mixture T 
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Koolunga, November 24. 

Present—Messrs. T. B. Butcher (Chairman), J. Button, R. Palmer, 
J. Sandow, R. La wry, R. H. Buchanan, W. J. Jose, K. J, Shipway, and G. 
Pennyfield (Hon. Sec.) 

Restoration of Exhausted Wheat Lands. —The Chairman reported 
that Professor Lowrie had delivered an instructive lecture on this subject at 
Koolunga to a good gathering of farmers The lecture was greatly appre¬ 
ciated, and a number of questions answered by the Professor. 

Seed Wheat.—I t was decided to purchase for the members about fifty bags 
of seed of different wheats likely to prove suitable for this district. 

Castration of Colts. —A discussion took place on this subject, and it was 
agreed that the operation should be performed when the colt was about two 
years old. 


Lipson, November 20. 

Present—Messrs. S. F. Potter (Chairman), W. F. Darling, J. Wishart, 
H. Gale, Chits. Provis, E. J. Barraud (lion. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Night-feeding Caterpillars. —The General Secretary wrote advising use 
of Paris green bran and treacle remedy for night-feeding caterpillars attacking 
potatoes and other vegetables. Mr. Provis asked best means of preventing 
turnips and carrots from running to seed. Members thought topping the turnips 
would prevent seeding. [Can any of our members suggest preventive 
measures?— Gen. Sec.] 


Bowhill, November 20. 

Present—Messrs. J. G. Whitfield (Chairman), A. Dohnt, J. Whitehead, 
W. G. F. Plummer, S. Gibson, E. Smith. J. Waters, J. Gregory,' H. H. 
Plummer (Hon. Sec.), and J. Prosser (Forster Branch). 

Cereal Experiments. —Mr. Plummer tabled stool of Mennonite oats from 
Bureau seed. It was sown on June 25 and was, he thought, a good variety for 
this district. It grows well, has a large stem, and yields well both as hay and 
for grain. Mr. Dohnt tabled samples of Petatz Surprise and Purple Straw 
wheats, the first being sown at the end of June, and the latter the end of May. 
Petatz Surprise, being an earlier variety, produced a good sample of grain, 
while the Purple Straw had not matured. It was noticeable that the early 
wheats are generally best this year. Mr. Plummer said bis experience was 
that if you sowed bunted wheat you were bound to have some bunt in the crop, 
however carefully the seed is pickled. Farmers had frequently themselves to 
blame for smutty ” crops. Care should be taken to clean out the bunt balls 
from the reaping machines after going over an infected crop. He suggested 
that the members should co-operate and purchase about 100 bags of good clean 
seed, true to name. Mr. Dohnt agreed, but they would have to exercise care 
and see that they got only clean seed, otherwise they might introduce some 
undesirable weeds. 

Farming. —Mr. Whitehead read a short paper on this subject. He strongly 
advocated early sowing, finishing by the middle of May; fallowing and well 
working stony land; cropping two or three times, and then giving the land at 
least two years' spell. A few sheep and cattle should be kept, and 
what horses required bred on the farm. They should be broken in at three 
years old, but only worked lightly then. Care should be taken in selection of 
seed, early varieties being far the most profitable. With wheat so low he con¬ 
sidered it would pay the farmers to use it for feeding to pigs and poultry instead 
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of selling it. At 2s., or thereabout, per bushel it does not pay to grow wheat. 
Mr. Plummer thought it quite safe to sow wheat up to middle of June, but 
much depended upon the season. 

Agricultural Shows. —Mr. Plummer read a paper on “Agricultural 
Shows,” discussion being postponed till next meeting. 


Cherry Gardens, December 13. 

Present—Messrs. E. Wright (Chairman), T. Jacobs, C. Lewis, J. Lewis, 
G. Brumby. J. Choate, J. Richards, J. Potter, G. Hicks, R. Gibbins, and C. 
Ricks (Hon. Sec.) 

Seed Experiments —Mr. Potter tabled Golden Giant Side Oats; not con- 
sideied profitable for this district. Mr. C. Lewis showed Chantenay carrots 
sown on August 9, of very good quality and worthy of further trial. Some 
months back Mr. Potter tabled plant of English barley, with nine stalks. This 
was taken and divided into nine plants by Mr. C. Lewis, and planted in ordinary 
soil, the ground being hoed occasionally to keep down the weeds. From one 
stalk he obtained ninety good heads of barley; the other stalks also grew and 
produced well. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary’s annual report showed that during 
the past year twelve meetings were held, with an average attendance of 10 5 
members and three visitors. Three papers have been read and discussed, a 
lecture by the Dairy Instructor arranged, and Arbor Day and produce show 
successfully carried out. Representatives from the Branch attended the Con¬ 
gress in Adelaide, and the Conferences at Strathalbvn and Mylor. Mr. Gibbins 
was elected Chairman and Mr. Ricks re-elected Hon. Secretary for ensuing year. 

Sparrow Nuisance. —It was decided to call the attention of other Branches, 
and aLso of the district councils, to the \cry beneficial effect resulting from the 
Branch offering small prizes each month for largest collections of sparrows' 
heads and eggs. The pest has been very considerably reduced in this district 
through the action of the Branch. 

Branch Funds.— In reph to inquiry from Naracoorte Branch as to-means 
adopted to raise funds for various expenses incidental to the work of the 
Branch, this Branch makes it a rule that each member shall contribute a certain 
amount, and for extra expenses concerts ha\e been held, with good results, no 
difficulty being experienced in obtaining the help necessary to make these 
gatherings a success. 


Clare, December 9. 

Present—Messrs. J. Christison (Chairman), W. Kelly, W. S. Birks, W. 
Kimber, and J. T. Hague (Hon. See.). 

Grafting. — The Chairman initiated a discussion on this subject. He had 
grafted an equal number of trees with side and w ith cleft grafts, and found the 
latter took better and nude more vigorous growth than the former. Mr. 
Kimber said he had been very successful with bark-grafting, and preferred it 
to any other method. Mr. Birks had been very successful in vine-grafting, 
over 90 per cent, having taken. His experience was that the more forward the 
stock and backward the scion, and the later the grafting was done, the better 
the results. His method of preserving the scions was to bury them in sand 
in a cool dry place, and w'hen grafting he rejected any showing signs of 
growing. The Chairman said he followed the same practice. 
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Meningie, December 10. 

Present—Messrs. M. Linn (Chairman), C. J. Shipway, R. M. Scott, T. W. 
It. Hiseock, W. 'Prosser, J. Williams, W. J. Botten, H. B. Hackett (Hon. 
Sue.), and six visitors. 

Dairying. —The Hon. Secretary read a paper on “ The Best Cow to Breed 
for Dairying Purposes/' to the following effect:— 

Every few years one particular breed of cattle becomes fashionable, and boomed as the beat 
cow for dairy purposes. Even now there is such a great difference of opinion amongst dairy¬ 
men that it is very difficult to say which breed or cross is most generally favored. The Alder¬ 
ney and Jersey cows were, in his opinion, too small and weedy. There were some people who 
thought size and shape did not matter as long as the cows were good milkers, but he did not 
agree with them. Every one dairying should endeavor to breed cows that will not only be 
good milkers, but be of fair beef shape, so that all culls and surplus cattle can bo sold to the 
butcher at reasonable prices. To obtain such stock small and weedy cows should be crossed 
with a Shorthorn bull, and large-framed cows with an Ayrshire. The choice of the breed is 
of less importance than the individual selection of the cows to mate with a bull from a good 
milking strain. The heifers from these cows should be saved for breeding purposes. He 
thoroughly agreed with Mr. Putland, of Kadina Branch, that if the heifers from the best 
cows were reared, and only bulls from good milking strains used, there would soon be a great 
improvement in the milking qualities of our cows. 

Mr. T. Joy (visitor) did not think the saving of heifers from the best cows 
of much importance. More stress should be laid on obtaining the bull from a 
good milking strain. Mr. Botten agreed partly with the Hon. Secretary, but 
favored crossing Shorthorn and other large-framed cows with a Jersey bull. 
He thought cows showing yellow under tne hair generally turned out to be 
good milkers. Mr. Daly (visitor) found it important to secure the bull from a 
good milking strain. lie had one cow which when mated with a good bull 
threw a heifer which proved a good milker, but when put to mongrel bulls her 
progeny were of little use as milkers. Mr. Hancock favored breeding from 
Shorthorn cows mated with a Shorthorn hull of a good milking strain, oy with 
a good Ayrshire. Mr. Scott believed the yellow color under the hair a good 
indication of a good milker, and would keep heifer calves showing this color. 
Mr. Shipway did not consider a cow of beef-making propensities suitable for 
dair>ing. Their object should be to get the best milkers. He found that 
good milkers increased their supply of milk when their feed was increased to 
a reasonable extent and did not put on flesh, showing that the feed was 
converted into milk and not meat. 

Compensation for Diseased Cattle. —Mr. Jabez Williams read a paper 
on “ A Plan for an Effectual Means of Stamping Out Tuberculosis in Cattle,” 
to the following effect: — 

This subject is a most important one, and worthy of the earnest consideration of all the 
Blanches of the Bureau, particularly in those districts where tuberculosis is known to exist. 
Most of the members are of course aware that a number of cattle suffering from the disease 
have been destroyed in this district of late years, and as breeders it behoved them to do their 
utmost to stamp out the disease. Iu the southern districts of the colony this disease seemed 
most prevalent, while in the north pleuro-pneumonia was to a certain extent prevalent, and it 
was only by official inspection that the diseases were kept in check. Ho did not, however, 
consider the means adopted sufficient to do what was really necessary. They required to reduce 
them to a minimum if they were not able to stamp them out, not merely to check their spread. 
He did not intend any reflection on the various stock inspectors; they did their work as well as 
they could, but were too few in number, and bad to overlook too large districts. In any case, 
under present conditions, it would require an army of inspectors to ferret out all stock showing 
symptoms of disease, as there are some stockowneis who will not report the occurrence of ot will 
even hide the fact that some of their stock are diseased. The destruction of a few head in a large 
herd is not of much account to the owner, but where there are only a few cattle and the owner 
is depending upon them for his living, the loss of one or two cows would be a serious matter. 
Many of these smaller owners are also not thoroughly aware of the danger they run, and, fearing 
to lose their animals if they report the appearance of disease, say nothing, whereas if there was 
some means of compensating them for their loss they would readily help in stamping out this 
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trouble. He believed hie plan would meet this difficulty. His idea was that the stockowners of 
the district should form themselves into an association to raise funds from which payment could 
be made to owners of cattle that had to be destroyed* Not more than two-thirds of the value of 
the beast should be pud, and an annual levy of not more than Gd. per head of cattle would meet 
the demands upon the fund. Once they got a start it is probable that the annual levy would 
be considerably less. He firmly believed that under a system of compensation the disease 
would, if not stamped out, be reduced to a minimum in a few years. There were about 3,600 
head of cattle in this district, and allowing that thirty head were destroyed the first year the 
fee suggested would pay compensation at the rate of £2 13s. 4d., two-thirds the present 
average value. He felt certain that if all would unite in this way the scheme would work well, 
and even if some of the largest owners refused to join this should not hinder the others from 
taking the matter up. His chief object in bringing the matter forward was to induce discus¬ 
sion, which might result in a workable scheme being formulated and something practical 
being done. He therefore moved—** That this Branch take steps to form an association for 
the eradication of tuberculosis amongst cattle in this district somewhat on lines suggested in 
this paper.* 9 

Considerable discussion followed ; and whilst most of the members agreed as 
to the benefits that result from the payment of compensation for beasts destroyed 
on account of the disease, some of them were of opinion that as the general 
community were concerned as well as the stockowners the Government should 
provide at least some part of the funds required. The Hon. Secretary agreed 
with Mr. Williams, and said the small owners could carry out the idea even if 
the larger ones would not join them. In the hundreds of Bonney, Baker, and 
Malcolm there were about 700 head of cattle owned by small holders. If an 
entrance fee of 5s, per member was charged on owners of not more than thirty 
cattle, 10s. for fifty, and £1 for 100 or over, together with an annual levy of 
6d. per head of cattle, they would start with about £35, and this would at £2 
per head be sufficient to compensate for the destruction of fifteen cattle, besides 
necessary expenses. This was allowing for more than likely to be destroyed, 
and as each year the number would be less, the annual levy would be sufficient. 
He seconded Mr. Williams's motion. Further discussion was postponed till 
next meeting. 


Port Germein, December 10. 

Present—Messrs. G. »Stone (Chairman), J. Bews, W. Crittenden, A. Thomson, 
J. K. Deer, W. Head, W. Mortess, W. Broadbear, A. H. Thomas, and H. J. 
Gluyas (Hon. Sec.). 

Thrashing.— The Chairman reported that the steam-thrashing plant had 
done a considerable amount of work in the district in a very satisfactory 
manner, a better yield being obtained than was harvested by the stripper. Mr. 
Thomas stated that he purchased portion of a crop, had it cut and thrashed, 
getting dbush. per acre, while the owner of the land left the rest of the crop 
and stripped it, cleaning up only 4busli. The field was, as far as could be 
judged, a very regular crop. Members were of opinion that the steam thrasher 
would be more largely utilised in the near future in this district. The dairying 
industry was expanding, and the straw was a necessary and useful food for the 
cows. 

Ice Plant. —Mr. Crittenden stated that this weed was spreading in the 
district, and had already taken possession of a considerable area of land, and 
would, he believed, eventually compel some landowners to throw up their 
holdings unless active steps were taken to destroy it. All the members agreed 
that the weed was a great nuisance, and should be placed under the Noxious 
Weeds Act. The Hon. Secretary stated that he showed some of this weed to 
the General Secretary, who stated that the weed had been destroyed by an insect 
in some parts of the Murray district. 

Membership. —Mr. J. Bews tendered his resignation as he was leaving the 
district. Regret was expressed at the loss of Mr. Bews, who has been an 
active member since the inception of the Branch. 
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Yorketown, December 10. 

Present—Messrs. J. Koth (Chairman), T. Corlett, T. Domaschenz, and J. 
Davey (Hon. See.). 

Souasors.—Members reported this weed as existing in a number of gardens, 
but it had not shown much tendency to spread. On the sand at Sultana it was 
spreading, however. Mr. Twartz had a quantity in his garden, and the more 
he worked the ground to destroy it the better it grew. As far as the members 
knew there was none growing in the paddocks in this locality. 


Davenport, December 2. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Trembath (Chairman), F. B. Rathbone, J. E. Lecky, 
W. Penna, W. G. Pryor, T. McDowell, R. Fawcett, and J. Roberts (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Insect Pests. —The Chairman reported that following the complaints made 
at last meeting of the presence of grabs and beetles, which had attacked 
almost every conceivable kind of vegetable growth, samples had been sent to 
the Central Bureau for identification, and for advice as to best means of 
destroying them. In reply the General Secretary said that the grub or cater- 
piller was a species of cut-worm (Agrotis suffusa) and could be destroyed by 
means of poisoned baits, made by mixing 8ozs. Paris green, 4lbs. molasses or 
honey, and 3()lbs. bran, with sufficient water to make a thick paste, and placed 
at close intervals between the rows of plants. Another remedy —Mix loz. 
Paris green with Mbs. lime or gypsum, and dust over the plants attacked. The 
beetles (Isodon laticollis) worked their mischief underground, and their 
destruction was therefore a matter of great difficulty. If they fed above 
ground, dusting with Paris green and lime should prove effective. 

Early Graces.— Mr. Piyor tabled a bunch of small black grapes winch 
were new to him. lie could not sav whether it was a seedling. This was the 
first year the vine had borne, and the grapes ripened on November 23. Mr. 
Hpdshon said in form and taste it resembled the Black Hamburg. Mr. 
Rathbone said it would be well to send the grapes on to Professor Perkins for 
identification. November was phenomenally early for ripening. 

Paper. —Mr. F. 13. Rathbone then read a paper on “Wasted Time, Lost 
Opportunities.” 

The above title sounds more like the heading of a moral loeturo than an address on agri¬ 
cultural matters, but 1 trust as 1 proceed that it will he seen that I have abundant justification 
for the remarks ^Inch follow. This Branch of the Agricultural Burt an has been in existence 
for over five years and has held regular meetings, which have been fairly well attended, and at 
which all sorts of subjects bave been discussed. Now, can any one member definitely state 
what actual benefit he has received from his connection with it; or has any member kept any 
accurate aocount » f the actual cost of production of any one article which he has grown or 
produced, and if so what profit has he made, or what has been the amount of his loss ? In 
my opinion the great cause of non-success of farming - and in saying farming 1 include every¬ 
thing that pertains to cultivation of the soil, whether for giain, fruit, vegetables, or livestock 
—is the absence of accurate book-keeping, and although the hulk of my paper is applicable 
specialty to the distrii t in whb'h ibis Branch has an immediate interest, this applies to farming 
all the woild over Many a farmer who comes out oil the wrong tide at the end of the year 
is at a loss to say definitely how it has occurred. He attributes it to bad seasons, low prices 
for produce, and various other causes, which, although doubtless true in the main, are not 
altogether responsible for his non-success. Had he kept an accurate account of the cost of 
production of each item he would perhaps have found that those items which were as ho thought 
paying him woll were the very ones uver which he lost money. Many a man does a little 
breeding of horses, and if he sells a young one for £5 or £b in nine cases out of ten he reckons 
this as profit; he forgets the teed the mare and foal have eaten, and the inconvenience he has 
been put to through not being able to work the mare when he perhaps urgently needed her, 
also the sundry bits of hay in bad times. Poultry and pigs he often roundly declares do 
not pay, and he is ever ready to tell you the quantity of grain the former eat, forgetting the 
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number of eggs the family and himself have consumed and the occasional fowl they have had 
for dinner. In this district especially 1 consider that where we have to pay for water it is 
impossible to find out how we are going unless we can accurately state the quantity of water 
consumed, labor expended, and amount received for each individual item of production. If 
we are gardening simply for pleasure or as a hobby of course this is beside the mark. I know 
in England my father used to grow hot-house grapes, and veij nice they were, but in the 
light of later experience I am sure the grapes must have cost him at least 3d. a berry, and so 
I believe it is in many cases here. We grow lucern, fruit, and vegetables at an actual cost 
in excess of their monetary value. Ah business men this is folly, and the sooner we wake up 
to the fact in this climate - with its hot winds, sudden changes, and dust storms, in fact every¬ 
thing against us—that gaidening for profit with water at (id. per l.OOOgalls,, or even ljd., 
will not pay the better for us. If any one member can say that after putting down all his 
items of expenditure, and making a fair allowance for the time he has employed, and interest 
on money invested, and losses of trees, stock, &c., that his block has yielded him a profit, I 
trust he will tell us how he has managed it. I think the hulk of my hearers will agree with 
me that their time has hcen wasted, that is to say from a sordid view of £ s. d. Of course the 
pleasure they have derived is another matter, and may compensate them for their monetary 
loss. 

Now', duiing all this time we havo been endeavoring to grow fruit and vegetables at a price 
to compete with the Adelaido hills and other more favored portions of the colony—we nave 
totally neglected an industry that would have paid us all along, had as the times have been. 
I refer to poultry-raising, and I can say unhesitatingly that if we in this district cannot raise 
poultry at a profit we shall never bo able to compete in otbor lines. I am open to buy poultry 
myself, but no one has a bird of any description for sale. At Hhristmas time I rode over 
sixty miles trying to purchase a fat turkey or goose, and wois unable to do so. Many say the 
price of grain precludes them feeding poultry; but if we are going to have wheat cheaper 
than it has been for the past three years, it is a bad outlook for our farmers. The fact of the 
matter is that when we have a few fowls and buy a bushel of wheat w r o do not notice the out¬ 
lay, but when we increase our stock tenfold we begrudge increasing our outlay for purchased 
food fivefold. 'Hie consequence is, the stock not getting enough to eat, do badly, and we at 
once declare poultry does not pay. As I have before said, it is a matter of bookkeeping, and 
unless we keep an accurate account of income and expenditure we cannot definitely say 
wdiether it pays or not. My experience has been that if you can get wheat at 5s., bran or 
pollard at Is., and can get la. 6<l. for fowls 9d. per dozen for eggs, 4s. for geese, and 5s. for 
turkeys, there is a good margin of profit. There must, however, be a systematic plan of 
working, and my procedure would be as follow's [mind there must be capital to start with, not 
necessarily a lurve sum, but £3 or £4 is required): Erect a small shed, using as little wood 
as possible, and limewash inside and out, have the perch insulated by means of the neck of a 
bottle filled w ith water or a little kerosi ne ; make the nests of four bricks and a little sand on 
the bottom. These precautions are against li< e ; if you have a run for your fowls well and 
good, if not you must make a yard of wire-netting (2 Jin mesh will do). If possible keep two 
breeds, one for setting and the others non-sitters, and of course in this respect every one must 
follow' his individual judgment. Breed early chicks that will start laying the following spring, 
cull out the young roosters and if possible eaponize; in any case sell them as soon as possible. 
Never keep a hen beyond her second moult; if she is not in marketable condition coop her up 
and cram her for a week or ten days, and off with her head. Feed regularly as follows: 
Have a kerosene tin and put in all the house scraps, potato parings, and any odd vegetable 
leaves and bones; put this on the fire at night and let simmer as long as the fire lasts. In the 
morning pour off any surplus liouor to boil up with that day’s scraps, and mix the solid with 
some pollard to form a stiff dough that will break on throwing down; in the evening scatter a 
few handfuls of grain to the stock. Always have fresh water in clean vessels kept shaded, 
give birds plenty of grit and fresh-ground bones. By observing these details success will be 
as nearly certain a8 it is possible to command. The failures of poultry-keeping are, in my 
opinion, caused by the following: 1. The necessary food is begrudged them, as most people 
seem to think eggs should be produced at about 2d. per dozen, and fowls should get their own 
living. 2. Not enough attention is paid to detail, such as early and regular feeding, cleanliness, 
and pure water. 3. Absence of culling and killing off old stock, mostly on account of a mis¬ 
conceived notion that they are good because they have been so in their youth. 4. Too much 
is left to the wife, who, in ninety-nine cases in 100, has her hands overflowing with work 
already, especially in the morning, when fowls want most attention. As regards markets for 
fowls and eggs, I consider there is splendid scope. Of course Broken Hill can absorb a lot, 
but we havo a better one at our own doors ; had we a regular supply the steamers, hotels, and 
private houses would take—iu the aggregate - an enormous quantity; but at present there is 
no supply. 

Another neglected opportunity is pigs. You cannot procure any ; certainly the butchers 
raise a goodly number, hut 1 am sure I am only voicing the sentiments of most w r hen I say 
that Id. per pound more would be paid for private-fed pork than butcher-fed. The same remarks 






re erroneous impressions as to cost of feed applios to these as to fowls. We begrudge in¬ 
creased outlay with increased stock. There is enough food thrown away in this town io koep 
scores It would m oil pay anyone to supply householders with a suitable tin to put their daily 
sciaps and slops in and collect same every day. We can combine all these things with irriga¬ 
tion to a limited extent, hut I reiterate that fruit-g( owing alone will not pay here, owing to 
climatic conditions, and to continue on the lines we hive been pursuing is only courting 
financial failure, and I firmly believe if any blocker will give poultry-farming a fair trial 
they will succeed ; anyhow, f am open to buy poultry at present. Can you supply me, if 
not, why not F 


Riverton, December 17. 

Present—Messrs. H. 4. Davis (Chairman), J. Kelly, W. Hannaford, D. Kirk, 
T. Gravestocks, Dr. Allwork, and H. A. Hussey (Hon. Sec.) 

Rearing Calves. —At previous meeting Mr. A. R. Welch read a paper on 
this subject to the following effect: — 

The rearing and feeding of calves is a simple undertaking, requiring fio.n those who have 
charge of them the diapliy of pittance rather than that of intelligence; m fact, I look upon 
the whole of the opeia 4 ions ms so very easily performed as to almost think it time wasted to a^k 
your uttontion while I expla n my methods. I have brought the subject before you more in the 
hope of pi evoking a good discussion as to whether it is not advisable to save and rear all your 
calves, instead of doing as many now do, cut the throats of 80 per cent, of the little brutes 
at birth. I do not like this butchering of young calves, it is a mischievous practice, intro¬ 
duced by town dairymen and others, who soli or in other ways dispose of the whole of their 
cows’ milk, and even in this case, I think spaying might be tried as of two evils the lesser; 
but every man who calls himself a dairy farmer ought to banish it at once as a practice as 
barbarous and short sighted, and the falsest economy. Now, we do not want any sentiment 
introduced into the m itter, and I am only moved by an earnest desire to do that which is true 
economy, to act only in the interestn of your pockets, and at the same time conform to the 
laws of nature. 

Now, bearing in mind that the last two seasons were seasons of almost famine, my obser¬ 
vations have led me to the conclusion that you can profitably rear all your calves. J may tell 
you that in the whole of my dairy farming career—about five and twenty >ears—raising the 
(salvos was a leading line. I know some of you say they do n>t pay so well as hog-raising. 
Most of you who say that have never tried it; feed the calves as well as you do the pigs, and 
mark the results. However, }ou can do both. In early spring milk is at its lowest value for 
butter purposes, just the time when young calves require it, and pigs do not. As the summer 
advances you wean the calves off, and feed well your store pigs to gel them into condition tor 
early win ter slaughter - ju*t the right time for bacon-curing, and when your pork will be most 
appreciated. Cattle maintain a good average price; do uol he frightened by the hordes coming in 
from Queensland or anywhere else. If you aro dairying, raise your calves; they do not eat 
much after weaning, and if well looked after it is surprising how often they wili fetch in a 
nice cheque It is no good sa) ing it does not pay, for if dairying pays you at all this branch 
will pay. With good steady milking cows my practice was to lot the cow have her calf for 
one or two days, for these reasons : The calf bumping and drawing at the < ow will soften the 
bag and free the teats better than by hand. The cow will stand this from her calf, but from 
noliand-milker; she will quieten down and regain her normal condition at this critical time 
quicker it the calf is allowed access to her; the calf too will gain immensely by this treatment; 
this you can modify in practice more or less, according to the beast vou have to deal with. 
You must have a shtd and separate enclosure for the calves, and the first week or ten days 
give them two or three pints of new milk with a little sweet skim milk every morning ; at 
night three or four pints of sweet skim milk only. At two or three weeks of age they ought 
to have at least one and a half gallons of milk (skim) per day, with the addition of a little 
good pollard. At four weeks they will b'gin to eat; you can then give them some hay to pick 
at. If early in the spring, be sure and house them in a clean dry shed, and keep warm; do 
not let them run out on cold wet days, otherwise they can be out every day after thoy are a 
week old. At six weeks is the besd time to castrate ; this I always safely perform by tying 
the severed cord writ h twine, leaving end* of twrine hanging clear from wound in purse. If 
your calves should happen to scour very much be liberal with good new milk. I fancy there 
is something too in the way the calves are fed or take their food. Some calf-raisers are never 
satisfied until the young creature drinks. My practice, and I believe it is by far the best, is 
to feed the calf by suction, that is using the fingers to act as a teat. You might at first wet 
tbe cqlf’s mouth with milk, say writh a cup, pouring a little milk theiein; then slip two 
fifigers into its mouth, and slightly open the fingers, gently pressing the calf’s head in milk 
pail. If it doe* not suck, open your fingers till one just touches the roof of mouth, the Other 
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pressing lightly on tongue ; this will induoe movement of tongue, and after the first taste there 
is seldom much more trouble. It is much more troublesome to got them to drink, and it is not 
natural that they should drink at first, by and bye they will drink all right as they get stronger and 
more hungry and vigorous. If they are taught to drink too early they take their milk much too 
fast, which is not good for them, being very apt to causo bloating and other derangements. I 
know the tendency of most calf feeders is to burry and get it done, but this is a mistake. What is 
worth doing is worth doing properly, Always bear in mind that the calf is going to make the cow. 
Acts stamp character, and the kicking vicious cow is generally the result of illfed, illused, dog- 
roused-ahout young cattle, thus early taught to retaliate. If at any time you are short of 
milk, a fair substitute is hay tea, mad * from fresh cut hay chaff scaldei, mixed with whey 
and pollard. Calves treated on above lines, which can only be called fair treatment, for it is 
by no means extravagant, will make good, sound-conditioned cows, with some constitution 
about them. Fifty peT cent, of the diseases and weaknesses which are thinning out our dairy 
herds may, I have not the slightest doubt, he traced to weedy, puny, pot-belliod, sloppy-fed 
calves. I do not remember losing one cow raised from my hand-fed calves of the disease 
which is perplexing dairymen of all the colonies. I allude to what is known here as impac¬ 
tion of the stomach, cripples, &e. Carry your minds hack a few years. Who ever heard of 
this complaint devastating the cattle on the runs, as it is now doing on nearly every farm in 
the three southern colonies I have been amongst farmers in many different parts, and have 
always found it—through the rich northern country of Tasmania, all over Victoria, here in. 
ltiverton, <bwn at Port Victor, on the West, and away up through Crystal Brook and the 
North The reason for this disease to mo is not far to seek. Wherever I have been in this 
and the other colonies the young rattle are generally shamefully neglected and starved by 
dairy farmers. 1 have seen them most grossly illused and fed worse than pigs, and then 
when they were sold at two years old and fetched only a low figure, surprise was expressed, 
and “really, you know, calf* rearing don’t pay.” I have often noted in the same district, under 
same natural conditions, calves at eighteen months bigger and heavier than scores of cattle at 
two and a half years, and I have been astonished till 1 found out the cause, t.e., proper feeding. 
As you are now thinking of introducing special breeds here in your cattle, I do hope the 
calves wi*l get more attention, and that farmers generally will centre more interest in the 
cows, and take pride in producing strong big-bodied cattle. 

Diseases of Stock. —The Hon. Secretary read paper from January Journal, 
prepared by Stock Inspector Needham, on Some Diseases of Stock and their 
'Treatment. 


Mount Compass, December 10. 

Present—Messrs. M. Jacobs (Chairman's S. Athurs, T. Chaplin, R. Cameron, 
C. S. Hancock, A. J. Hancock, E. Good,S. Laurance, D. Wright, II. McKinlay 
(Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Break winds.— Mr. Laurance read a paper on Breakwinds for Orchards. 
Suitable trees should he planted round the garden, such as pines, bamboos, 
alders, &c. The latter is specially suitable for swampy soil, and grows to a 
considerable height, making good durable timber. The bark of the young 
wood was a powerful astringent, and was largely used for tanning. The roots 
were sometimes split and used for basket manufacture, while the young shoots 
were much liked by cattle. Members agreed as to necessity for breakwinds, 
and would like information concerning the alder. 


Mount Gambier, December 10. 

Present—Messrs. J. Umpherston (Chairman), W. Barrows, D. Norman, 
sen., J. C. Ruwoldt, A. J. Wedd, G. G. Collins, M. C. Wilson, T. H. Williams, 
J. Watson, and E. Lewis (Hon. Sec.). 

South-East Conference. —Naracoorte Branch wrote that the annual 
confeience of South-Eastern Branches would beheld at Naracoorte about March 
15. Members considered this too early, and suggested the middle of April as 
a suitable date. 
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Dairying. —Considerable discussion t^ok place on the most suitable breed 
of dairy cows to cross with the present breeds. Some members advocated the 
Holstein, others the Shorthorn, and others the Ayrshire. It was finally 
decided to ask the Department of Agriculture for the loan of a Holstein bull, 
or failing that, a good dairy strain of Shorthorn. Mr. Watson called attention 
to cure for milk fever mentioned by Mr. Alex. Murray, of Mount Crawford 
(published in this issue of journal). Mr. Ituwoldt said lowering the condition 
of the cows at calving time acted as a preventive. 


Tatiara, November 26. 

Present—Messrs. T. Stanton (Chairman), E. Prescott, R. Scown, D. Makin, 
J. Rankine, and W. E. Fisher (Hon. Sec.). 

Mangolds.— A discussion ensued on the cultivation of mangolds. The 
Hon. Secretary said he had prepared and planted a piece of land with Globe 
and Long Red mangolds, as directed in paper read by Mr. W. Pearson of 
Meadows Branch. The plants were looking splendid. Mr. Prescott found it 
best to sow seeds in beds in February and transplant. By adopting this 
practice they could depend upon having a supply of good mangolds in 
September. Mr. Rankine said his plants all went to seed ; he supposed they 
were sown either too early or too late. He considered good solid fair-sized roots 
better than very large ones, with which members agreed. 

Manuring.- A discussion took place on the results of the application of 
fertilisers. Mr. Rankine said he had noticed that the flag of the wheat crop 
all died away. A few weeks previously there was a mass of beautiful foliage, 
but this had all disappeared, and he was of opinion that it was a distinct loss. 
Members agreed, but could not come to any definite opinion as to the cause. 
They wished to know whether any reason could be given for this. Mr. 
Rankine said he had a splendid crop of Cape oats on land manured with §uper. 


Kanmantoo, December 2. 

Present—Messrs. Thomas Hair (Chairman), John Downing, W. G. Mills, 
J. T. Hair, Thomas Hawthorne, John Mullins, P. Lewis, F. Lehmann, and 
A. D. Hair (Hon. Sec.;. 

Paper. —The Chairman read a jiaper on his trip through the crops as far as 
Snowtown, and a short discussion followed. 

King’s Early Wheat. —A member stated that Professor Lowrie had 
advised farmers to grow this wheat, but it was not stated whether it held the 
grain well, or shed out, as many of the early wheats do in windy weather. 
Members desired information on this point. [Professor Lowrie says King’s 
Early wheat holds the grain splendidly. The results of the College experi¬ 
ments, published in this issue of the Journal of Agriculture , show that, although 
ripening earlier, and consequently being more likely to be affected by the 
exceedingly windy weather experienced this harvest, it yielded Tbush.to 8bush. 
per acre more than Early Para and Smart’s, which promised equally well before 
they ripened.— Gen. Sec.] 

Rabbit Poisoning. —Mr. Mills reported having successfully poisoned 
rabbits, when there was plenty of green grass, with the following mixture;— 
lbush. pollard, 2 sticks phosphorus, 41bs. treacle, and 30 to 40 drops aniseed 
oil. 1 he latter gives the baits a very strong smell, which is apparently enticing 
to the rabbits, and was in his opinion a great improvement. This mixture 
had had equally good effects since the grass had become dry. Mr. Mullins had 
used bi-sulphide of carbon during the winter in the burrows, using the waste 
wool from dead sheep with very satisfactory results. 
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Stockport, December 17. 

Present—Messrs. T. Megaw (Chairman), C. W. Smith, C. F. Jorgensen, F. 
Watts, M. Connolly, G. Burdon, D. G. Stribling, S. Rodgers, J. Murray (Hon. 
Sec.), and six visitors. 

Bunt. —The Chairman tabled ears of wheat, one side containing good grain 
and the other being bunted. Members wished to know reason for this. 

Dairying. — Mr. Jorgensen initiated a discussion on the best cattle for dairy 
purposes and for beef. For the farmers he considered the Jersey-Southern 
cross best. He would breed from the Jersey cow, because the calf would 
benefit from the richer milk given by the Jersey. Considerable discussion 
ensued, various breeds being favored. The question was raised as to results 
from crossing two pure-bred animals. Would the progeny as a general rule 
share the characteristics of both parents, or would the influence of one, and if 
so which, predominate? [This will depend upon the breeds, and also upon the 
individual parents. Bulls of some breeds have a very marked influence on 
their progeny, but it is difficult to say what the general result is. —Gen. Sec.] 


Finniss, December 17. 

Present—Messrs. T. Collett (Chairman), T. R. Sumner, A. Willcock, W. W. 
Heath, and S. Collett (Hon. Sec.). 

Selection of Seed Wheat. —The Chairman tabled sample of wheat grown 
from a grain picked from a sample of Dart's Imperial wheat. This proved to 
be very early and prolific. 

Homestead.— This meeting was held at the residence of the Chairman. 
Members inspected the garden, and found the fruit trees growing well, but 
bearing little fruit. There was, however, an abundant crop of grapes. 

Rainfall. —Recorded for 1896, 17*05in.; 1897, 14*56in. ; for 1898 to date, 
14*97in. 


Lyrup, December 0. 

Present—Messrs. A. Thomctt (Chairman), T. Nolan, P. Brown, F. E. Chick, 
0. Klemm, D. J. Bennett, A. Weaver, D. Thayne, T. R. Brown, W. H. Wilson 
(Hon. Sec.), and six visitors. 

Potatoes. —Mr. Chick tabled good samples of Beauty of Hebron and 
Flourball potatoes grown under irrigation at the Lyrup public school. 

Cucumber Beetles. —Members reported that where lime and sulphur had 
been dusted on and under the leaves of melons and cucumbers attacked by 
“ bugs ” it had had a very beneficial effect. 

Wheat-growing. —A discussion on harrowing the growing crop was 
initiated by Mr. Menzios, a visitor, who was strongly opposed to the practice. 
Mr. Thayne was of opinion that harrowing would be beneficial if rain fell soon 
afterwards. The question of binder v. stripper was also discussed, and it was 
decided to consider the matter at next meeting, when paper by Mr. J. King, 
read at Congress, will be discussed. 
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INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 
(C. C. Cornish, Secretary). 

Accident Insurance of Seamen in France. 

The Labor Gazette (Board of Trade Labor Department, England) for 
October gives the following information regarding accident insurance of sea¬ 
men in France :— 

Under a law dated Apiil 21, 1898, and coming into operation on January 1, 
1899, French seamen are required to be insured against accidents and illness 
incidental to their occupation For this purpose a National Fund is to be 
established in connection with the Seamen’s Superannuation Fund, which has 
existed since 1681. The resources of this new fund will consist of the contri¬ 
butions of employers and employed, and also gifts and legacies, and grants 
which may be made by the departments or communes, by public institutions, 
and by associations, and in case of necessity, of advances, free of interest, by 
the State. 

The contributions of seamen are to be made by compulsory deductions from 
their wages, 1^ per cent, on wages for crews paid by the month or voyage, and 
those engaged in deep-sea tishing; for other seamen, specified sums, for 
an ordinary sailor on a coasting vessel, paid on the share system, about 6d. per 
month. 

Shipowners and charterers have to contribute at the same rate (generally) as 
their crews. The contributions of both employers and employed may be 
increased or reduced if the position of the fund requires or enables this to be done. 

The benefits conferred are as follows:—For permanent total disablement, a 
life pension; for temporaly incapacity, a temporary allowance on the same 
scale. A life pension is also provided for the widow of a seaman whose death 
was due to accident or disease incidental to his occupation. A seaman or a 
seaman’s widow further receives an extra allowance for each child under 10 
years (unless a similar allowance is payable from the Superannuation Fund). 
Children of a seamen, if neither father nor mother survive, receive, until the 
youngest is 16, a joint allowance equivalent to the pension which their mother 
would have received if alive. Parents or grandparents receive a pension if the 
seamen leaves neither widow nor children. 

The annual amount of the pension due to an ordinary seaman, if suffering 
permanent disablement, is £8 8s. 2d.; his widow will get £7 l3 k. 7d.; if be left 
no widow or child, his parents or grandparents would receive a joint yearly 
allowance of £3 16s. lOd. These amounts are reducible by one-half in the 
case of persons receiving allowances from the superannuation fund or the 
State. The extra allowance for each child under 10 would be 19s. 2d. 

The remedy given by the ordinary law in respect of deliberate wrongful acts 
or gross negligence is not taken away ; damages recovered in respect of such 
acts or negligence will be deducted from the allowances provided under the 
new law. # 

Harvesting Machinery. 

By Inspector Bannigan. 

A few particulars respecting the progress made in the improvement of 
harvesting machinery during the past sixty years may not be altogether 
uninteresting at this time of the year, when our farming community are busily 
engaged gathering in the remnant of what, earlier in the year, gave great 
promise of being a bountiful harvest. 
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Although closely connected with agricultural pursuits from his early youth, 
the writer does not pretend to give his own experiences in reviewing the 
advances made in the improvement of harvesting machinery since the first 
memorable reaping machine was invented and given to the colony by the late 
intrepid Mr. Ridley. He is indebted to Mr. J. A. Bagshaw, the genial mayor 
of Brighton, and senior partner in the old-established firm of J. S. Bagshaw 
and Sons, machinists*, of Elizabeth Street, Adelaide, for most of the old-time 
memories which follow. 

It will be within the recollection of many South Australians that in the early 
days when one wished to view the wheat fields it would be necessary to make 
a journey of nearly a mil * to where Thebarton and other urban towns now 
stand, and here might be seen dozens of stalwart reapers with sickle in hand 
merrily cutting the golden corn, which in turn was collected and bound into 
sheaves and stooks by the not less merry buxom women and girls. 

About this time the late Mr. Ridley, who owned and worked a flourmill at 
lJindmarsh, conceived the idea of stripping the heads of wheat off the straw 
by means of machinery, and, assisted by the late Mr. J. S. Bagshaw, the famous 
Ridley machine was in time produced. 

I am informed that the comb of this pioneer of a long line of useful machines 
that followed was constructed of rifle bayonets, having their butt ends embedded 
in lead. 

The driving gear consisted of a crown with the cogs on the outside, causing 
the flywheel to revolve backwards, and this necessitated a twist in the belt to 
induce the beaters to revolve in the right direction. 

To be in keeping with the backward motion of the gearing, the team was 
yoked to the rear of the machine and pushed it in front, somewhat after the 
manner in which a lawn mower is pushed by a gardener at the present day. 
To make this possible a long pole was attached to the rear of the machine and 
on the end of this the driver was perched, and from this awkward position he 
had to drive the team and steer the machine. A pair of steering wheels were 
attached to the machine, and were manipulated from the end of the pole by 
means of chains or rods, on the principle employed in managing the rudder of 
a ship; but as the driver was necessarily behind his team and the team was 
behind the machine, he had very little chance of keeping his comb full, and 
still less of avoiding the stumps. 

The advantage of the new invention, with further improvement, was so 
evident, that rapid strides were made iu perfecting it, and in a few years Gawler 
became the great manufacturing centre from which hundreds of reapers were 
annually turned out, at a cost of from £70 to £120 each. 

In the meantime the process of separating the wheat from the chaff' was both 
slow and laborious. 

The most common plan was to take advantage of any chance breeze, when a 
man standing on a box with a dishful of the wheat and chaff would by tilting 
it to one side slowly shake out the contents, allowing the wind to carry off the 
chaff, leaving the grain comparatively clean. 

The more well-to-do used a large box or frame called a “ Lucy,” which was 
covered on the under side with inch mesh wire netting, and this suspended by 
ropes from three poles, tripod fashion, and shook smartly, would put an enormous 
quantity of wheat through in a day, provided always that the wind was favorable. 
Then followed the first winnower, constructed, I understand, by Mr. Bagshaw, 
bullock bows and such like handy material taking a very important part in its 
manufacture. The screen of this early effort was made of strips of wood and 
odds and ends of copper wire served for the sieves. Great improvements have 
been made in both classes of machines since they were first introduced as above 
described, and to-day they are as near perfection as it appears possible to get 
them. 
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One firm alone in South Australia have turned out for 1898 no less than 
340 winnowers, and of this number 194 have been sent out of the colony, 
showing clearly that in this line, at any rate, we can hold our own with our 
neighbors. 


School of Mines and Industries. 

The above institution, which has made wonderful progress since it was estab¬ 
lished in 1889, held its annual demonstration on Friday evening, December 16. 
Sir J. L. Bonython, the president, occupied the chair. 

During the past year 1,041 students had attended the classes; 125 students 
had been instructed in assaying and metallurgy. The classes for chemistry 
were attended by 286 students. In mathematics 13 i students were instructed. 
Applied mechanics, engineering, and machine design had 37 students; mining, 
mineralogy, and geology, 63 students; stud)mg physics, 145; drawing and 
surveying engaged the attention of 174 students. 

Of the ages of the students it was announced by the chairman that 817 
students were over 16 years of age, and that 300 were above the age of 21. 

The Adelaide University and the School of Mines are working in harmony. 

The Right Hon. C. C. Kingston. Premier and Minister of Industry, presented 
the diplomas to the successful students. 

The following list gives the names of students who have passed the examina¬ 
tions for 1898. The names arc in order of merit:— 


PRELIMINARY ASSAYING. 

First Glass.—Frederick William Reid, Percival George Wykoham Baylv. 

Second Glass.—John Olecve Collison, William Gwennup Anthony, Nigel Stuart Giles, 
Sydney Harcourt Pasooc 

Third Class.—Frederick Williamson Fitilayson. George Percy Woodville Itofo, Alfred 
Henry Piper Lowry, Howard Olive Edwards, William George Sutherland, Thomas Augustus 
Keats, Walter Tidd Rowo, James Gairdner Blaekmore. 

ADVANCED ASSAYING. 

First Class.—Philip James Arthur Plummer, Douglas Charles Winterhottom, Lawrence 
Harcourt Landseer, Henry Leo Kennedy; Norman Crichton Bell, Willoughby George Bell, 
equal; John Cleeve Collison, Howard Clive Edwards, Fid win Thomas Henderson, equal ; 
Norman Victor Grierson, Clement Alfred Hack, equal; Garbut Thomas Wooldridge, George 
Lvtton Wright, equal; James Ajrton Close, John Leahy, Sydney Harcourt Paseoe, Allan 
Douglas Robinson, William George Sutherland, equal. 

Second Class.—Percy Woods Monerietf, Samuel Gallic Phillips, ltarrie Walter Solomon, 
Herbert Theodore Wadey. 


PRELIMINARY METALLURGY AND ASSAYING. 

First Cluss.—Nigel Stuart Giles, Henry Auburn Pilgrim, George Percy Woodville Rofe, 
Percival Georgo Wykoham Baylv, Allan Douglas Robinson. 

Second Class. Walter Tidd Rowe, James Gaiidnor Blaekmore. 

Third Class. — Richard Iloltaway Giles, Samuel Gallie Phillips. 


ADVANCED METALLURGY AND ASSAYING. 

First Class.—Edwin Thomas Henderson, James Ayrton Close. 

Second Class.—Percy Wood Monerietf, Howard Clive Edwards, Clement Alfred Hack, 
Philip James Arthur Plummer; Willoughby George Bell, Norman Victor Grierson, equal: 
Norman Crichton Bell, Douglas Charles Winterhottom. 

Third Class.—Richard Iloltaway Giles, John Cleve Collison, Samuel Gallie Phillips. 


APPLIED MECHANICS. 
Second Class.— Arthur John Spiller Wright. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

First Tear . 

First Class.—Sydney Harcourt Pascoe, Thomas Augustus Keats, Thomas Charles Greenway, 
Edward Hosking. 

Second Class.—Harry Martin, George Cobbett Botten, Donald James McLaren, William 
Gwennap Anthony, Maxwell Armstrong Fotheringham, Percival Henry Edward Hunge. 

Third Class.—Norman Hailett Wood, William George Sutherland, Ernest John Nevill 
Fisher, Emil Henry Sydney Buttfield, Henry Henderson Jones, Richard Holtaway Giles; 
William Percival Henwood, Reginald Bickford, Fred Clarence Stockwell, Frederick Beeby 
Lane, equal. 

Second Year. 

First Class.—Frederick William Keid, Herbert Theodore Wadey, Douglas Charles Winter- 
bottom, James Gairdner Blackinore, Percival George Wykeham Bavly, Henry Auburn Pilgrim. 

Second Class.— Garbut Thomas Wooldridge, George Percy Wo >dville Rofe, Alfred Henry 
Piper Lowry, Richard Holtaway Giles, Nigel Stuart Giles. 

Third < lass.—Lawrence Harcourt Landseer, John Leahy, equal; Howard Clive Edwards, 
Samuel Gallie T’hillips, equal; Harrie Walter Solomon. 

Passed in Practical Chemistry.—Harry Bray. 

PREPARATORY CHEMISTRY 

First Class.—Arthur Eustace Harrington, Irvine James Ward, William Robert Earle 
Henderson. 

Second Class.—John Alexander Joseph Primrose, Victor Napoleon Mark Cohen, Maurice 
Edward Maughan, Ralph Edmund Humphries, Robert Glanfield Hawkes, Hilda Napier Crooks, 
Francis Joseph Gatzemeyer, equal; Max George Staer. 

Third Class.—Josiah Percival Willmott, Harold Hodgson, equal; Sidney Victor Eaton, 
Methuselah Prisk Tregonning, Josiah Willmott, Edward Frederic Smith. 

DRAWING. 

Freehand—First Grade. 

First Class. Ernest John Neville Fisher. 

Second Class.—John Andrew Jelly, Louis Layboume Smith, equal. 

Third Class.—Percival Henry Edward Range, Edward Hosking, Robort Martin Angell, 
equal; Algernon Sheppard Lindsay, Philip Motteram, Donald James McLaren, Sydney 
Wentworth Nicholls, Harry Bray, equal ; Thomas Foggo Whillas, William Percival Henwood, 
Arthur Wellesley Hill Winterbottom, equal; Percival George Wykeham Bayly, Edward 
Thomas Columbus Fitzgerald. 

Geometry—First Grade . 

Second Class.—Christopher George Seymour Bagot; Sydney Wentworth Nicholls, Thomas 
Charles Green wav. equal; Thomas Augustus Keats, Fred* Clarence Stockwell, William James 
Cowell, equal; William Percival Henwood, Edward Thomas Columbus Fitzgerald, equal; 
Donald James McLaren. 

Third CIhss.—H ugh Fornibv, Harry Bray ; Harry Martin, Thomas Foggo Whillas, Ken¬ 
neth Campbell Church, equal ; Gerald Stedman Tolraer, Herbert Shaw Waterhouse; Charles 
Thomas Maxfield, Harold Wilfrid Hague, equal; William Alfred Hunwick. 

Geometry—Intel mediate. 

First Class.—Donald James McLaren, Hugh Formby, Sydney Wentworth Nicholls, equal; 
Fred Clarence Stockwell, Louis Layboume Smith. 

Second Class.—Harry Martin, Arthur Wellesley Hill Winterbottom, equal; Hugo Harold 
Wertheimer, Thomas Foggo Whillas, Percival Henry Edward Runge, William James Cowell, 
Edward Thomas Columbus Fitzgerald, equal; Vincent Nestor Jones, Ilenry Henderson Jones; 
Kenneth Campbell Church, Gerald Steduian Tolnier, equal. 

Third Class.—William Percival Henwood, Harrv Bray, Harold Wilfrid Hague, equal; 
Algernon Sheppard Lindtay ; Thomas Augustus Keats, Alfred Henry Piper Lowry, equal; 
Dudley George Steele, Christopher George Seymour Bagot, Thomas Charles Green way. 

ELECTRIC ENGINEERING. 

First Year. 

First Class.—Edward Bromley. 

Second Class.—John Smithson Elliott, Karl Otto Swan. 

Third Class.—John Stephens Just, Algernon Sheppard Lindsay, Charles Lancelot Moule, 
Harold Eaton Taplin. 

Second Year . 

Second Class.—Ernest Montgomerie Martin, William Russell Luke Dehenh&rdt. 

Third Class.—Adolph Clifton Stock, Herbert Clegg. 
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ENGINEERING. 

Third Year. 

Second Class. - Arthur John Spiller Wright. 

Fourth Year. 

First Class.—Harty Wheeler Brown. 

GEOLOGY. 

First Class. — Frederick William Reid. Nigel Stuart Giles, Henry Auburn Pilgrim, Percival 
George Wykeliam Bay 1 y. 

Second Class.— lames Gairdner Blackmore, John Cleeve Collison. 

Third Class.—John Lediy, Robert Crompton, George Percy Woodville Rofe, William 
Gwennap Anthony. 

MINING. 

First Class.—Percy Woods Monorieff. 

Second Class.—Allan Douglas Robinson; Philip James Arthur Plummer, James Ayrton 
Close, equal; Edwin Thomas Henderson, Noiman Victor Grierson, equal; Nwrinan Crichton 
Bell, Gaibut Thomas Wooldridge, Henry Leo Kennedy. 

Third Class.—John Leahy, George Lytton Wright. 

MINERALOGY. 

First Hass.—Frederick William Reid. 

Second Class.—Percival George Wykeham Bayly, George Percy Woodville Rofe; Harley 
Everett Hooper, Henry Auburn Pilgrim, equal; Richard Holtaway Giles. 

Third Class.—Nigel Stuait Giles; John Leahy, Douglas Charles Winterbottom, equal; 
James Gairdner Blackmore ; Harrie Walter Solomon, Samuel Gallie Phillips, Frederick Beeby 
Lane, Robert Crompton, Edward Arnold Penny. 

MATHEMATICS. 

First Year. 

First Class. — Fred Clarence Stock well, Thomas Augustus Keats, equal, A ithur Wellesley 
Hill Winter bo: tom, Donald James McLaren. 

Second Class.—Thomas Charles Green way, Sydney Wentworth Niehoils, James Guthrie 
McEwin, Arthur Potts, equal. 

Third ('lass.—William Camden Hot‘en, William Russell Luke Degenhardt, Henry Hender¬ 
son Jones, Henry Macaulay Turner, Lisle Gardner Johnson, Harry Bray, Harold Wilfred 
Hague, Adolph Clifton Stock. 

Second Ytar. 

First Class - Frederick William Reid. 

Second Class—Donald Raeburn Algernon*Gehrs. 

Third Class.—Chailos Hartley Stokes. 

MACHINE DESIGN, ELEMENTARY. 

First Class.—Harley Everett Hooper, Nigel Stuart Giles, equal; Frederick William Reid, 
William Russell Luke Degenhardt, equal; James Guthrie McEwin; Donald Raeburn Algernon 
Gehrs, Percival George Wykeham Bayly. equal; Charles Hartley Stokes. 

Second Class.—John Cleeve Collison ; Ernest Charles Fuxton, William Gwennap Anthony, 
equal. 

Third Class.—James Gairdner Blackmore, Kenneth Maltby Robinson; John Daniel Teague 
Walters, William Arthur Robertson, Adolph Clifton Stock, equal; George Percy Woodville 
Rofe, Ficdcrick Beeby Lane, Gerald Stedman Tolmer, equal. 

MACHINE DESIGN, ADVANCED. 

Part I. 

Second Class.—Arthur John Spiller Wright. 

Part II. 

First Class. —Harry Wheeler Brown. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICAL DRAWING. 

First Class.— David Adamson, Lloyd Arden Higginbottun, equal; Charles Fordham. 
Second Class —Edmund Russell Dumas, Charles Edmund Bayly, Arthur Robert Kimber, 
Karl Otto Swan. 

Third Ol»«.--Roy Darton Hack, Frederick Stephens Holder, Ira McPherson, George 
Edwin Lea, William Edgar Walters, Horace Fairweather. 
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PHYSICS, ELEMENTARY. 

First CIosb.—A rthur Wellesley Hill Winterbottom. 

Second Class. — Donald James McLaren, Fred. Clarence Stockwell. 

Third Class.—Alfred Henry Piper Lowry, Thomas Augustus Keats, equal; Edward Thomas 
Columbus Fitzgerald, Henry Henderson Jones, Arthur Potts, Louis Laybourne Smith, William 
James Cowell, Thomas Charles Green way, equal; Gerald Stedman Tolmer, Harry Bray, 
Ernest John Neville Fisher, William Percival Ilenwood, S 3 dney Wentworth Nicholls ; Harold 
Wilfrid Hague, Algernon 8 heppard Lindsay, Cyril Arthur Saunders, equal. 

STATICS, DYNAMICS, AND HYDROSTATICS. 

First Class. —Frederick William Reid. 

Third Class.—-Charles Hartley Stokes, Donald Raeburn Algernon (lehrs, William Camden 
Hotten. 

SURVEYING AND LEVELLING. 

First Class.—Allan Douglas Robinson; James Ayrton Close, Percy Woods Moncrieff, equal. 

Second Class.—Philip Janus Arthur Plummer; Norman Crichton Bell, Edwin Thomas 
Henderson, equal. 

Third Class.—Henry Leo Kennedy, Norman Victor Grierson, George Lytton Wright. 

INDUSTRIAL CLASSES 

Carpentry. 

First Clas*.—Ernest John Neville Fisher. 

Second Class. - Fred Clarence Stockwell, Lloyd Aidon Higginbottom, Honry Henderson 
Jones, Nigel Stuart Giles. 

Third Class.—William Percival Ilenwood, Alfred Ilenrv Piper Lowry, Donald James 
McLaren, Herbert Shaw Waterhouse ; William James Cowell, Cyril Arthur Saunders, equal. 

Engine driving. 

First Class. —Janies Guthrie McKwin, William Clement Usher, Frank Newland, Arthur 
Fairweather, Ross Hayter Fergusson. 

Second Class. - John Arthur Epsley, Ernest George Whitehill, Arthur Noon. 

Third Class.—James Sharley. 

Fitting and Turning. 

First Year . 

First Class.—Frederick William Reid. Percival George Wykekam Bayly. 

Second Class.—Robert Ross McLean, Nigel Stuart Giles. 

Third Class.—James Gairdner Blackmore, Edward Hosking, Ernest Charles Puxton, Robert 
Crompton, Edward Thomas Columbus Fitzgerald ; Alfred Earle, William Gw r ennap Anthon)', 
Hubert Allan Fergusson Lawton, equal 

Second Year. 

Second Class.—Frank Newland, Harley Everett Hooper, Donald Raeburn Algernon Gehrs. 

Pattern~M ak in g . 

First St a ye. 

Second Class.—Albert William Fletcher, Frank Newland. 

Third Class.—Henry John Fletcher. 

Sanitary Plumrino. 

I'reltminary Course. 

First Class.—William Miller Dawson, David Miller Daw'sun, Edgar Charles Davey. 

Second Class.—James Percival Howard Fabian, Peter Smith Dawson, David Morton, 
Arthur William Cunnew. 

Third Class.—Thomas Baker, Edgar Roy Matthews, George Naishit, Samuel James Bell, 
John Wallis. 

Advanced Courte . 

First Class —Alfred William Kneebone. 

Second Class.—John James O’Brien. 

PREPARATORY COURSE. 

Vincent Nestor Jones, Hugh Forrnby, Robert Martin Aagell, Arnold Edwin Weidenbach, 
Edgar Francis DuRieu, Philip Motteram, John Andrew Jelley, Kenneth Campbell Church, 
Charles Vaudrey, John Max Leppinus. 
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Passed in mathematics (first year), Percival George Wykeham Bayly; passed in carpentry, 
Percival George Wykeham Bayly ; passed in preliminary assaying, James Ayrton Close. 

SPECIAL PRIZES AND DIPLOMAS. 

The following are the winners of the diplomas :— 

Metallurgy.—Norman Crichton Bell. James Ayrton Close, John Cleeve Coliison, Edwin 
Thomas Henderson, Ilenry Leo Kennedy, Percy Woods Moncrieff, Philip James Arthur 
Plummer, Allan Douglas Robinson. 

Metallurgy.—Norman Crichton Bell, James Aryton Close, John Cleeve Coliison, Edward 
Thomas Columhus Fitzgerald, Norman Victor Grierson, Clement Alfred Hack, Edwin Thomas 
Henderson, Peicy Woods Moncrieff, Philip James Arthur Plummer. 

Mechanical Engineering. —Harry Wheeler Brown. 

The prizes were as follows:— 

£50 for best student in mining associateship course, who, having started in 1896, finished 
this year, P. W. Moncrieff. , 

£50 for the best student in metallurgy course, who, having started in 1896, finished this 
year, P. J. A. Plummer. 

Surveying Class.—£1 Is., N. V. Grierson; 10s. 6d., P. W, Moncrieff. 

Carpentry Class,—Home-work and terminal examinations—First. F. U. Stock well; second, 
E. J. N. Fisher; third, H. II. Jones 

Plumbing Class.—Senior division, gold medal, A. W. Knoebone; junior division, hook, W. 
M. Dawson. 

The surveying prizes were offered by the instructor, and the plumbing prizes by the Master 
Plumbers’ Association. 


Good News for Students. 

After the demonstration the president received a letter from Mr. Robert 
Barr-Smith stating that he would offer two prizes of £50 each for students 
entering next year and completing the course in 1901. It is anticipated that 
this example will be followed by other of our well-to-do colonists, who have 
acquired their wealth from mining industries and manufactures. * 

Intending subscribers can obtain all necessary information from the Registrar, 
Mr. S. Hughes, North Terrace, Adelaide. 


The following Information is Extracted as to New Works, 
Repairs, and Additions under the Charge of the 
Superintendent of Public Buildings. 

Fhom the Public Works Report, 1897-8, Laid on the Table of 
Parliament on the 9th December last. 

Neiv Art Gallery . 

The contract for this building was let to the firm of N. W. Trudgen in 
December, 1897, and the work started in January, 1898, the foundations, which 
cost £587 12s. 8d., having been previously put in by the department by day 
work. The contract price for superstructure is £ 18,600. The design is Roman 
Doric. The ground having a considerable fall necessitated a basement, the 
northern end of basement being designed as store and workshop for framing, 
packing, &c., of pictures Auburn stone, of a bluish color, has been used for 
basement, while Murray Bridge stone, from Lane k Opie’s quarry, Cowan's 
Swamp, is being used above the base exclusively for external work. The 
building will consist of four galleries, each 45ft, by 25ft., and one 100ft. triple 
gallery, to be called the “ Elder Gallery,’' out of compliment to the munificent 
gift of £25,000 for purchase of pictures by the late Sir Thomas Elder, G.C.M.G. 
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The galleries will all be lighted from curved glass ceilings, with the coves, 8cc., 
filled in with stamped and moulded zinc and steel panels. The building will 
be fireproof, the floor being cement on coke cement concrete, carried on iron 
joists, A porch, designed to stop inrush of hot and cold air, will stand in front 
of building. 

New South Australian Museum—Wood Floor. 

It having been decided to put in heating apparatus to the new museum, a 
contract was first let for putting down a wood floor over the tar pavement, every 
precaution being taken to stop every possible aperture where the white ants 
could effect an entrance. Hot-water pipes have been fixed, and linoleum 
placed on the floor. The suggestion that the reported injury to some of the 
specimens was not caused by damp arising from the floor has been borne out 
by the destruction of a number of valuable specimens from other causes. There 
can now be no doubt but that excessive use of salt in the preparation of the 
skins has had much to do with the alarming reports which from time to time 
emanated from the museum authorities, and for which the floor of the museum 
was so unjustly blamed. 

Burra—Hospital fErection of Isolation Wards , Sfc.J. 

These additions, mentioned in last year’s report, have been completed, at a 
total cost of £255 14s. 6d. 

Caltowie—Post Office (Additional Room , of Galvanized Iron). 

A new galvanizcd-iron room has been added to this post office, at a cost of 
£39 10s. 

Henley Beach—Police Stalio?i. 

Plans have been prepared and tenders called for the erection of a police 
station at Henley Beach. The building will be of brick, and contain five 
rooms, with verandah back and front. Two cells in brick, and a stable and 
forage-room in galvanized iron will also be erected, and, in addition, the site 
will be fenced. Estimated cost, £750. The site was purchased at a cost of 
£249 15s., but half the area will be available for some other Government pur¬ 
pose, or for sale. 

Port Pirie—Hospital (Erection of Isolation Wards and Nurses' Room). 

In order to provide extra accommodation at the above hospital a building 
containing two wards, to hold three beds each, and an attendant's rooin between 
the wards, is being orected. It is to be of stone, with brick dressings, and will 
have a verandah running right round, with lavatory fitted up in one corner of 
verandah. A detached room, to accommodate two nurses, is also being erected 
in similar style to the wards. Contract amount, £650; £250 of this amount 
was subscribed locally, 

Parkside—Lunatic Asylum (New Wards for Chronic Excited Patients). 

Although the plans for this work were well in hand at the end of last finan¬ 
cial year, tenders were not called until June last. The foundations, however, 
were completed under a separate contract for £390 in September, 1897, so 
that they will have had good time to set before the superstructure is erected. 
The new building will be of two stories, and built in brick, and, as mentioned 
in last report, will be up to date—economical, strong, well-ventilated, &c. It 
will contain sleeping accommodation for 100 patients, a large dining-room, 
workroom, attendants’ rooms, bathrooms, lavatories, kc. Estimated cost, 
£5,850, independent of fencing, forming grounds, and furnishing. 
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Redru'h—Gaol (Converting the Redruth Gaol into a Reformatory for Girls). 

This work, mentioned in last year’s report, has been completed, at a total 
cost of £655 4s. 6d. 

Rosewater—Police Station. 

This building, described in last report, has been completed, at a cost of 
£505 13s. 3d., independent of the cost of site, which was £100 10s. 

Roseworthy —Agricultural College (Wine Cellars^ Second portion of). 

At the urgent request of the Professor of Viticulture the second portion of 
the cellars has been erected, constituting with the portion previously erected 
one-half of the originally-designed cellars for the college. Cost of latest work, 
£597 6s. 8d. 

Theharton—Post and Telegraph Qffi.ee . 

A tender has boen accepted and the work of building a large suburban post 
office at Thebarton well advanced. This building will contain a large office, 
telegraph lobby, letter-carrier’s room, and strong-room, and in addition there 
will be five living »ooms for the postmaster. It will be built of bricks with 
Murray Bridge stone bands and sills, &c., and when completed will fill a long- 
felt want. Contract price, £960. The land cost £69. 

Wirrabara—Post Office (New Room). 

A galvanized-iron room has been added to the above post office at a cost of 
£48 4s. 

Afdgale Valley—School and Residence . 

This bclio >1, to accommodate 100 children and with residence attached, has 
been completed at a cost of £973 1 Is. ‘id. 

Athelstone—School and Residence. 

This school and residence, which was described in last year’s report, has been 
completed. Total cost, £1,032 12s. Gd. The ground cost £51 10s., and was 
fenced by the department at a cost £25 2s. 6d. Total cost, £1,109 5s. 

Brinktvorth—School and Residence. 

This building, which was started at the end of last year and described in 
last year’s report, has been completed at a cost of £497. 

Edwardstown—School and Residence. 

In order to provide school accommodation for the children of the blockers 
residing near Edwardstown, a large school, to accommodate 150 children, is 
being erected. It is to be built of brick, with Murray Bridge stone sills and 
lintels, and will contain a large schoolroom, 43ft. by 22ft.; classroom, 22ft 
by 22ft.; large shelter-shed, porch, and five living rooms, with front and back 
verandah, for the teacher. The site, which contains three acres, has been fenced 
departmentally, a hedge planted right round, also ornamental trees. Contract 
price for erection of school and residence, £1,350 ; cost of site, £75 ; fencing, 
etc., £47 12s. 4d. 

Happy Valley—School and Residence. 

A tender has been accepted for the erection of this school and residence, 
and the work started. The building was specified to be built of stone, with 
brick dressings, but contractor offered to build in brick, and his offer was 
accepted, and will contain a schoolroom to accommodate forty children, three 
living rooms for the teacher, shelter-shed, out offices, tank, &c. Contract 
price, £564. 
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Johnburgh—School and Residence. 

Plans have been prepared and tenders called for a school an 1 residence. It 
will contain a schoolroom to seat over fifty children, four living rooms for 
teacher, shelter-shed, verandah, &c., and is to be built of stone, with brick 
dressings. Contract price, £689. 

Maylands—^School and Residence . 

In order to provide school accommodation for the district of North Norwood 
and Maylands, plans have been prepared and tender* called for the erection of a 
large school and a teacher’s residence. The school building, which is somewhat 
similar in design to Rose Park school, will be built in brick, with Murray Bridge 
stone bands, &c., and the teachei’s residence, which is to be a separate building, 
will be built of similar materials. The school building will contain three large 
schoolrooms, each over 40ft. long by 22ft. broad; two classrooms, each 22ft. 
square; and an infants’ or Kindergarten room, 38ft. by 22ft., with gallery at one 
end to seat eighty small childien. There will be a large shelter-shed at the 
biek. and verandahs, with lavatory accommodation. In addition, the building 
will be surrounded with asphalt 6ft. wide. This school, when completed, will 
accommodate over 550 children. The residence for teacher will contain five 
living rooms, and have verandahs back and front. Estimated cost, including 
fencing, £3,500 ; cost of site, £357 ; total estimated cost, £3,857. 

Richmond—School and Residence. 

A tender has been accepted and the work started for building this school 
and residence. The building will be of brick, with Murray Bridge freestone 
dressings, and will contain a schoolroom to accommodate 100 children, shelter- 
shed, and five living rooms for teacher, with verandahs back and front. The 
site has been fenced and planted with hedges and ornamental trees, by depart¬ 
mental labor. This building will be ready for opening in September, 1898. 
Contract price, £1,021; cost of site, £151 19*.; cost of fencing, &c., £46 
18s. 6d. ; total, £1,222 17s. 6d. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Angaston—School (Additional Classroom). 

A tender has been accepted and the work nearly completed of building an 
additional classroom to accommodate forty extra children. This addition will 
be in stoie, with brick dressings, to correspond with existing school, and the 
contract amount is £273. 

Campbelltown —School and Residence (Additional ClassroomJ . 

A classroom to accommodate fifty more children has been added to this school, 
at a cost of £333 17s lOd. It is built of stone, with brick dressings, to corre¬ 
spond with the original building. 

Cockburn—School and Residence (Additional ClassroomJ. 

A tender has been accepted and the work started of building an additional 
classroom to the school. It is to be built of iron, and will accommodate thirty 
extra children. Contract price, £97 10s. 

Crystal Brook—School (Additional Classroom J. 

An additional classroom, to accommodate between seventy and eighty extra 
children, has been added to thi- school, at a cost of £315 17s. 5d. It is built 
in stQne, with brick dressings, to match existing building. 
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Goodwood—School (Additional Classrooms), 

Two large classrooms have been added to this school during the year, at a 
cost of £635. They are built of stone, with brick dressings, and will each 
accommodate about sixty extra children. They practically form an extension 
of the adjacent classrooms, archways 14ft. wide being formed in the walls 
between old and new classrooms. 

Morgan—School (New ClassroomJ. 

This classroom, mentioned in last report, has been completed, at a cost of 
£202 15s. It will accommodate forty extra children, and is built in stone, to 
match original building. 

Mylor—School and Teacher's Residence (New RoomJ. 

An additional room of galvanized iron has been added to the teacher’s resi¬ 
dence, at a cost of £60 10s. 

Nailsworth—School (Additional Classrooms). 

These classrooms, mentioned in last report, have been completed, at a cost 
of £734. 

Petersburg—School (Additional Classrooms J. 

This work, described in last report, has been completed, at a cost of 
£614 12s. 6d. 

Theharton—(School Additions J. 

This addition, which consists of a large infants’ classioom, and was described 
in last year’s report, has been completed, at a cost of £564 16s. 9d, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

The standard weight of the bushel of wheat for season 1898-9 has been 
fixed by the Chamber of Commerce at 03lb,s. Circulars were sent to the trade 
and to eighty-nine Branches of the Bureau, and in response thirty-one samples 
were received, only nine being from the Bureaus, most of which declined to 
forward samples, as the Ohambei of Commerce excluded all below last year's 
s’andard, viz , 62lb$. The samples received, when averagerl, measured, and 
weighed, gave more than 631bs. to the bushel, but the members of the corn 
tiade section of the Chamber thought it best in the interests of the colony to 
fix the standard at 631bs. Considerable dissatisfaction exists amongst farmers 
as to the method adopted by the Chamber in arriving at the standard, which 
many claim is higher than is warranted ; consequently a largo quantity ot other¬ 
wise good milling wheat is either refused altogether or the price is docked 
considerably. With the low prices prevailing at present this docking is a very 
serious matter to many, and merits the attention of buyers. Last season the 
standard bushel was fixed at f521bs., and in the two previous seasons at 631bs. 



With wheat at 2s. Gd. per bushel at Adelaide and 2d. to 4d. less at outports 
and country stations it behoves our cultivators to seriously consider whether 
they cannot more profitably dispose of their grain by first converting it into 
milk, meat, or eggs. For topping up pigs it is undoubtedly worth more than 
the price now offering, while with poultry of the right sort and properly 
managed, it should be at least worth 50 per cent, more than the local price. 
A member of the Inkerman Agricultural Bureau suggests that as feed for fat 
stock and dairy cows crushed corn is worth more than 2s. Gd. per bushel, and 
our farmers might do worse than conduct careful experiments to test the matter 
for themselves. 


At Spreckles, California, the largest sugar-beet factory in the world has just 
be^n eompletod at a cost of over £500,000. The building is of five stories, 
and is 582ft. long by 102ft. wide. It is expected to turn out 460 tons of 
sugar daily from about 3,000 tons of beet. The annual output is expected to 
r^ach 60,000 tons of sugar, for which about £350,000 will be paid to growers 
$Hi the raw beet. As the land is only cropped once in thrOe years, 100,000 
aeries will requite to be'cultivated to keep the factory going. 

A 
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Very few people realise what an enormous quantity of water is required for 
the production of even moderate crops. From numerous observations, both in 
Europe and America, it has been found that from 300 tons to 500 tons of water 
are, on the average, required to produce one Ion of dry vegetable matter (Rural 
Californian), Two tons of oaten hay required over t,000 tons of water per 
acre to produce it. This quantity of water is not in all cases obtained from 
rainfall. Some soils at least possess considerable power of absorption from the 
atmosphere when the land is kept well tilled. Of course tillage also prevents 
escape of moisture from the soil, so that frequent surface stirrings will always 
prove beneficial on every soil, even though absorption of moisture from the air 
may not thereby be promoted. 


. The German Government will not allow any dried or preserved fruits to be 
imported if they have been subjected to sulphur fumes, or have been dried upon 
galvanized-iron trays or sieves. All authorities are agreed that the sulphate 
of zinc absorbed by fruit from zinc trays, &c., is poisonous, and some are of 
opinion that sulphuric acid, imparted to fruit when “sulphurising,” is injurious; 
but the fact remains that fruit treated with sulphur or dried on zinc or 
galvanized trays, &c., is not allowed to be imported into the German territories. 


The experiments with wood wool for packing in with apples for export having 
proved its suitability, the Hon. Minister of Agriculture has imported 6 tons 
of the material for our apple exporters. This can be obtained from the manager, 
Produce Export Department, Adelaide, at £1 3s. 4d. per hundredweight, the 
actual cost price landed in Adelaide. Wood wool is much better thah paper 
shavings for the purpose mentioned, and at 2£d. per pound costs 1 Jd. per case. 
The Produce Department has also a supply of wrapping paper with the depftt 
brand imprinted on it, and exporters may obtain same at cost of the paper 
alone, viz., 10£d. per packet of 480 wrappers. 


In many gardens a large number of peaches and apricots have been furrowed 
by a caterpillar while quite green. This is the larv® of a Cacaecia moth, 
probably a native species. It is quite distinct from the codlin moth, to which 
many people have attributed its ravages, and even as a caterpillar can be 
readily distinguished from the codlin moth caterpillar by anyone well 
acquainted with the latter. 


Of something over six millions of bushels of apples annually imported into 
Great Britain, Canada sends about 44*5 per cent., United States about 44 per 
cent., and Australasia 2*5 per cent. The value per bushel for the respective 
countries was, in 1896,4s. lid., 5s. 2d , and 11s. 7d. per bushel; the high price 
of Australian fruit being of course due to its coming on the market in the off 
season. It will doubtless be a surprise to many to know that the Canadian 
export of apples to Great Britain is 30,000 to 40,000 cases greater than the 
export from trie United States. 
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For the small fly known as the Pied Fly Bug, the Rutherglen Fly, &c., which 
has done so much mischief to vines, tomatoes, &c., Mr. C. French, the Victorian 
Entomologist, recommends the following treatment:—“ Take 2galls. of kero- 
sine, Jib. of soap, and lib. of pyrethrum. Boil the pyrethrum and soap in a 
small quantity of water, and when boiling take from off the fire to add the 
kerosine.* Then churn the mixture violently for ten minutes, to thoroughly mix 
the kerosine with the soap and pyrethrum, and afterwards strain well. Add 
15galls. to 20galls. of water, and spray the plants infested.’* 


By official notification from the Department of Agriculture of New South 
Wales, dated December 28th, 1898, exporters of fruit to that colony are warned 
that, under section 9 of the Vegetation Diseases Act, 1897, it has been 
decided to proclaim black spot (Fusicladium) to be a fungus within the meaning 
of the Act, and, as a necessary sequence, no fruit affected with black spot wiu 
be allowed to be introduced into New South Wales. 


A considerable amount of interest has been evoked through a statement made 
in many newspapers that a bird called “ Kohlmeise ” (Parus major), in Germany, 
keeps the codlin moth in check. Although this bird is partly insectiverous, it 
does considerable injury to fruit, and lives also largely on seeds. 


The San Jose scale (Aspidiotus perniciosus) has quite recently been discovered 
in three orchards near Fremantle, West Australia, and was probably introduced 
with fruit trees from near Sydney. The Department of Agriculture has ordered 
that the whole of the affected trees shall be rooted up and destroyed. Had 
those tiees been treated with hvdro-c)anic acid gas before being planted this 
trouble would not have occurred. “ Familiarity breeds contempt,” and it is 
stated that in portions of the United States where the San Jose scale has become 
thoroughly established the fruitgrowers no longer dread it. The same absence 
of dread of smallpox is characteristic of the people of certain countries where 
it is always present. 


Those who eat plentifully of fruit, and abstain considerably from starchy foods 
and meat, are likely to live long, and remain lissom for a much longer period 
than those who live largely upon bread, beef, and similar food containing a 
deal of calcareous matter. Fruit should be the natural and chief diet of all 
people living in hot climates. Apples and grapes are especially beneficial in 
cases of gout, rheumatism, and generally where a rotund and obese habit of 
growth is present. 


Thunderstorms used to be frequent in the earlier days of South Australian 
settlement, owing doubtless to the presence of scrub and other timber, which 
generated a good deal of electricity. Lightning used occasionally to cause the 
death of farm animals which happened to seek the slight protection afforded 
by the wire fences. This trouble might have been avoided had iron posts been 
used at every 100 yards, whereby the electric fluid would have been conducted 
to earth instead of into the bodies of the horses, cattle, or sheep. 
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In a number of districts the authorities are now having the star thistles on 
the roadsides cut up. As the plants are in full flower the seeds will mature, 
and on a windy day they may be seen blowing across the adjoining paddocks, 
scattering their seed broadcast, so that it is easy to imagine the net gain (?) of 
the expenditure now being incurred. When will those responsible for carrying 
out the Noxious Weeds Act learn that it is not only useless, but an absolute 
harm, to cut up the weeds after they are in flower unless they are irafnediately 
gathered and burnt. 


All plants of the goosefoot family, such as beets, mangolds, and several 
varieties known here as saltbush, will thrive on alkaline soils; and as they are 
much liked by cattle and sheep, it may be worth while to utilise such land 
in this way. Modiola decumbens, a malvaceous plant, luxuriates on strongly 
alkaline soils, and is very nutritious for sheep and cattle. It is a native of Chili; 
and would do well in South Australia. It roots freely at the joints and sooh 
takes jJOssession of the soil. Jerusalem artichoke (Helianthus tuberosus) thrives 
on moderately saline soil; also spinach, onions, celery, asparagus,.and.,several 
species of grasses. 


, Another plant which will grow well upon alkaline or brackish soils is the 
cornraOn sunflower. In Russia 700,000 acres are regularly cultivated With this 

! >lant. As much as 50bush, of seed per acre is a common crop; and in Gipps- 
and, Victoria, it has been staled that SObush. per acre have b<eii gathered. 
The seed has lately been quoted at tfs. pet bushel in London, but probably a 
lower price w ould have to be accepted were a cargo of seed put upon that mar¬ 
ket. The seed is crushed for its oil, and is used to some extent for feeding 
poultry and livestock generally. 


Chenopodium quinoa is largely cultivated on salt and alkali soils in Chili 
And Peru for th,e sake of its farinaceous seeds, which are extensively used as 
hp article of food. They are prepared either by boiling in water like Hce or 
oatmeal, rcvsulting in a kind of gruel, which is seasoned with Chili pepper and 
other condiments ; or the seeds are slightly roasted like coffee, boiled in water 
And strained, the liquor being used with seasoning as above. This latter pre¬ 
paration is a favorite with the Jadies of Lima, and is called “ carapulqlle.''* , 
The seeds are known as “ quinoa.” Strangers usually do not like this food ; 
but soon become accustomed to it. There are two varieties used, one known 
ap white and the other red quinoa—the former is the belter variety. 


''-In the presence of the Ministers of Agriculture of the various colonies at 
Kirk’s Bazaar, Melbourne, an exhibition of branding stock with Gibson’s patent 
liquid brand'was given. There were, in addition, many leading stockowners, 
tanners, &c., present. The brand is dipped into the liquid and applied to the 
skin; the hair soon perishes, and the brand shows out distinctly. A cow was 
shown which had been branded eighteen months previously, and had shed her 
coat twice, the brand being still quite plain. A tanned’ hide which had been 
branded with this liquid was also shown. There was only a faint mark or stain 
ofjthe brand on the outer cuticle, the fibre being uninjured. It is claimed for 
this patent brand that it is easily applied, cheap, lasting, painless, and can be 
applied in all weatherd. The cow branded at the meeting referred to 7 is to be 
*ent: first to Brisbane and then to South Australia f dr'exhibition, ' i ' '** 
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American agricultural papers state that the dipping of cattle for destruction 
of the disease-bearing tick has been so efficacious that the Department of 
Agriculture now allows Southern cattle to be transported anywhere, upon proof 
that they have been properly dipped under the supervision of an officer of the 
department in a bath containing a solution of 86lbs. of sulphur in 1,000 gallons 
of extra dynamo oil. 


The French Department of Agriculture maintains 3,000 pure-bred stallions 
at twenty-two stations throughout France. The charge for service is 6s. in 
each case. Last year 163,697 services were recorded, of which 2,715 were 
thoroughbreds, 102,279 half breds, and 58,087 heavy draught mares Addi¬ 
tionally, patents of approval were granted for 1,250 stallions belonging to 
private individuals. Permission for service was also granted to owners of 
several other stallions. 


Equine and ovine ophthalmia appear to be prevalent in some parts of the 
colony. This is rather contagious, and is usually conveyed by the common 
house flies from one animal to another. The remedy is to separate the affected 
animals and place them in a shed, excluding light as much as is reasonable. 
Make a wash with 4ozs. veterinary opium in lqt. of rainwater (some spirits in 
the rainwater will improve it), and wash the eyes of the animals twice a day 
for a week. If not quite well then wash the eyes once a day till recovery is 
complete. Such is the recommendation of Mr. C. J. Valentine, Chief Inspector 
of Stock. 


The South Australian Agent-General has forwarded to the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture full particulars concerning an international exhibition, to be holden at 
Glasgow in 1901, opening about March, and continuing for six months. Possible 
exhibitors may learn all about this exhibition by consulting the prospectus. 


PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN CURE. 

Some very illogical statements have recently been made by people who are 
sufficiently intelligent to have avoided such mistakes by the exercise of their 
brain power. They have protested against spraying with Paris green, against 
bandaging, and against being compelled to pick up and gather fallen and codlin 
moth infected fruit. They have asserted, without the slightest foundation in 
truth, that the larvae or caterpillars of the codlin moth freely attack tomatoes, 
potatoes, plums, and other fruits and vegetables, and that the insect lives upon 
stringybark and other trees in the bush. Some of these statements arc simply 
made in error, because the alleg&tors cannot tell the difference between one 
caterpillar or moth and another caterpillar or moth of an entirely different 
genus and species, and some assertions are made rashly and without a care 
whether true or not. There is a small fawn-colored or light-brown moth, the 
caterpillar of which will eat into the centre of apricots, plums, and tomatoes, 
but it is a native, and is quite distinct fi;om the codlin moth, and not likely to 
pft>ve anything like so destructive. There are also a few others which do a 
little damage in the same way. As to stringybark and other forest trees, it is 
quite well known that the caterpillars of the codlin moth must have the fruits of 
some of the Rosace® family (apple, pear, &c.) to live upon, though they may eat 
a few bites of the leaves of the same tribe during the first day or two of their life; 
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therefore they could not live upon stringy bark and other forest trees. If such 
trees were growing within a few feet of the apple, pear, or quince trees the 
caterpillars of codlin moth might hide under the bark or in crevices of the 
forest trees for the purpose of undergoing their changes into chrysalids and 
then to moths, but the moths would fly to the nearest apple, pear, &c., tree 
to deposit their eggs. If their eggs were deposited on the stringybark 
or other forest trees the caterpillars emerging from the eggs would die of 
starvation. Some of those who protest against spraying, bandaging, &c., admit 
that the first brood does comparatively little damage, but state that it is the 
and second later broods which destroy such large quantities of fruit. Do they 
consider whence come the second and later broods ? Each female moth of the 
first brood—and there is not a very great number of them—will drop from fifty to 
100 eggs, seldom more than one on each fruit, and each of those eggs will pro¬ 
duce a caterpillar that will destroy one apple or other fruit. Would it not pay 
well to use every means to destroy the caterpillars and moths which produce 
those second and later broods ? It is not safe to despise the videttes and skir¬ 
mishers of the great army of ravagers that follows in their wake; and certainly 
in the case of the codlin moth and other pests we can prevent the creation of 
the great army by destroying the parent which produces it. 

In some parts of the colony the cereal crops have been destroyed wholesale, 
year after year, by armies of caterpillars and by myriads of underground grubs. 
The owners of those crops icckon that their annual losses range individually 
from £20 to £100, in addition to the value of the labor expended in rolling, 
harrowing, scattering lime, &c., in the endeavor to destroy the pests. Is it 
possible to devise some means, by united effort, to cope with the evil ? The army 
caterpillars of the South-East seem to eat only the flag of the wheat plant; about 
one-eighth of au inch of the stem of the barley plant, letting the head drop 
on to tlie ground; and the ligule connecting the bell of the oat, the seed drop¬ 
ping to the ground in this case also. Large fields of oats and barley are com¬ 
pletely ruined in this way; but, so far as we know, no attempt has been made 
to lay seductive poisoned food in their tracks (they travel from field to field in 
solid phalanx), nor to spray them with thick tar water, nor to entrap them in 
trenches. There must be a period when these army caterpillars are very 
minute, existing in large compact bodies on the grass paddocks; but no one 
seems to have looked for them at that time, or to have devised means for their 
extinction. Farmers delay until the enemy is actually in their crops, and then 
their trouble commences. The farmer owning the crop next beyond sees the 
caterpillars coming, but only waits in fear and trembling; he does not seem to 
know what to do, and does nothing. 

On Southern Yorke’s Peninsula the farmers have suffered terrible losses 
through the ravages of the grub of a beetle of the cockchafer family. One 
farmer estimates his loss for this year at 250 bags of wheat (about l,000bush.) 
through this grub. It feeds underground upon the roots of the cereals, and 
cannot, therefore, be poisoned or destroyed by any known means. But about 
November and December the great majority of the grubs come forth in their 
beetle stage of existence, and, it is said, are in the habit of congregating in 
great numbers on stumps, posts, &c., in the evening, where they remain par¬ 
tially torpid until the sun is pietty high next day. Where such heavy losses 
have to be dreaded the question arises whether it would be worth while to sub¬ 
scribe a considerable sum to pay for collecting every comeatable beetle, in order 
to prevent reproduction of the species as far as possible. If each female 
represents only fifty grubs for next year's ravages it seems possible to reduce 
the numbers of the enemy considerably in this wav. 

We have often before stated that the common crow is very active in digging 
up and eating the grubs of beetles, and where he pulls up a plant on the field 
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it is pretty certain that there was a grub at the root. The common lapwing or 
plover, the lark, quail, wagtail, and several other birds which live chiefly upon 
the fields destroy great numbers of caterpillars, grubs, beetles, and other insects 
should be strictly protected; but it is the practice at many country shows to 
offer prizes to school children and others for “ collections of birds’ eggs,” and 
not unfrequently the guns of amateur sportsmen are responsible for the destruc¬ 
tion of numbers of insect-eating birds, killed merely for “practice,” or for what 
they wantonly call “ sport.” 


STAND BY THE QUALIFIED OFFICERS. 

In a communication addressed to the editor of California Fruit Grower by 
H. P. Stabler, of Yuba City, a member of the Board of Horticultural Commis¬ 
sioners of Suttor county, that gentleman says in part:—“ For several years I 
have appreciated the fact that the Carpocapsa pomonella (codlin moth) is the 
most thoroughly disseminated pest in the country. Every apple and pear 
growing district is plentifully supplied with specimens. While it may never 
be entirely exterminated, yet thorough and systematic spraying will 
undoubtedly keep it in check, so that from 75 per cent, to 90 per cent, of a 
pear or apple crop may be marketed. Mr. A. Block, of Santa Clara, has had 
the best results in this work that 1 have observed in the State. By at least 
three and sometimes four applications of the Paris green remedy, Mr. Block 
has usually succeeded in saving more than 90 per cent, of his pears. 

“ The action of Alexander Craw, quarantine officer of the State Board of Horti¬ 
culture, has the approval of the horticultural commissioners of Suttor county, 
and I believe of every county commissioner in the State. As soon as we saw that 
Mr. Craw was destroying all infested fruit sent to San Francisco we published 
in the local papers a warning to fruitgrowers, and issued a notice to growers 
in this county to comply with the law. As soon as growers know that all 
shipments of infested fruit will certainly be destroyed on arrival in San Fran¬ 
cisco and other markets a great effort will be made to eradicate existing pests. 
On the other hand, the country horticultural commissioners are handicapped in 
their work of compelling disinfection as long as infested fruit can be marketed. 

“ Some years ago the pernicious scale threatened the deciduous orchards of 
California. A crusade was begun against the pest. When the nurserymen 
found that stock infested with this scale was unsaleable prompt measures were 
taken to eradicate the pest. To-day the Aspidiotus perniciosus is not to be 
found in our nurseries. The growers soon learned that the very life of their 
trees was in danger from this scale, spraying with the “lime, salt and sulphur ” 
remedy was generally resorted to, and this scale is now practically unknown in 
our orchards. Destroy all shipments of fruit found to be infested, and ship¬ 
pers and growers will soon solve the codlin moth question. As no one can 
afford to raise unsaleable fruit the practice of spraying will become general, 
with results accordingly beneficial.” 

There is little or nothing to add to Mr. Stabler*s views as given in the fore¬ 
going. When he says destroy all shipments of infested fruit and the codlin 
moth question will be solved he states a self-evident fact. He strikes at the 
very root of the evil. Persistent action along this line will result not only in 
the grower refraining from shipping wormy fruit, but it will result practically 
in his not having any to ship even if he had the disposition to do so. The 
most effective way to rid the orchards of California of scale and codlin moth is 
to uphold the qualified officers in their acts of fruit condemnation and confis¬ 
cation. The gainers in the end will be the orchardists themselves. 
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The Pajaro valley this year has the largest crop of Newtown Pippins in,its 
history, and the codim moth has not done as much damage there as formerly. 
The orchards are unusually free from the pest, though it is said the preparation 
used in spring spraying killed the foliage on many trees, and this has caused 
some complaint. If the truth were known the unsatisfactory result spoken of 
would doubtless be found to have been caused by careless work in preparing, 
the mixtures, or in their application, or both .—California Fruit Grower . 


SUN-DRYING FRUIT. 

A small quantity of fruit can be dried on the roof or any fiat surface exposed 
to the sun where it will be out of harm’s way, but with any considerable 
quantity it will pay to make a few trays for the purpose, as they save a lot of 
trouble. The best and cheapest tray is one made of 4ft. Gin. Oregon laths. The 
laths are nailed side by side to a cleat 2Jin. by IJin. at each end, to form a tray 
4ft Gin. by 2ft. Bin. A strip is nailed across the middle, and also diagonally, 
to give stiffness to the tray, and a Jin. rim is nailed round the tray on the upper 
side to keep the fruit from slipping off. These trays are very light, easily 
handled, and durable, and the fruit is turned by placing an empty tray over the 
fruit and turning both trays over together with a swing. The drying process 
varies with the nature of the fruit. 

Currants are picked when fully ripe, and spread out in the sun for two or 
three days, when they can be gathered up into a heap and the larger stalks 
raked out, or be made perfectly clean by passing them through the winnowing 
machine. The fruit should then be sweated for a fortnight before being tightly 
packed in boxes to keep for use. Sweating is a process which all dried fruit 
has to go through. It is merely leaving it in hulk or good-sized boxes until the 
fruit that is too dry has absorbed the surplus moisture from that which is not 
quite dry enough, and the whole lot becomes equalised. 

Raisins .— The grapes should be fully ripe when picked; just before they turn 
to raisins on the vine is the best time, provided it is not much after the middle 
of March Later in the season than that there is usually some trouble to get 
them to dry. The Muscatel Gordo Blanco is the proper table raisin grape, but 
almost any fleshy grape will make a raisin sufficiently good for home use. The 
grapes when cut may be at once spread out in the sun, and when nearly dry on 
the upper side turned over to complete the drying. With good weather it will 
take about three weeks, and if damp weather comes on the fruit will want turning 
occasionally to keep it from remaining damp on the under side. The best table 
raisins are made in ibis way, great care being taken to preserve the natural bloom 
on the berries. The ordinary cooking raisins are made by dipping the grapes 
for a few’ seconds in a boiling lye of soda or potash, sufficient to open the pores 
of the skin, but not to crack the berries right open. When sufficiently scalded 
the grapes then quickly turn brown in the sun, and they will drv in about a 
week or less if it is hot weather. They, in common with nearly all other fruit, 
will be sufficiently dry when you are unable to squeeze any liquid juice out of 
them. It is a great mistake to over-dry fruit. It should be taken up whilst 
quite soft and pliable. When dry enough it will be found that the stalks will 
become quite brittle in the afternoon, when the day is beginning to cool down, 
and a rub over with the hand w ill break them all up small. This is more easily 
dpne over a Jin sieve, which will also let some of the small rubbish through. 
After being stalked they should at once, before the stalks again become limp, 
be put through the winnowiug machine to clean them. They are then to be 
sweated and packed tightly in boxes. If they are pressed tightly into boxes by 
lever or screw press the insects cannot play up with them as they are apt to do 
if put away loose. 
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Plums' and Prunes .—Th£ fruits must be picked when'dead ripe, and the 
trees should be picked over several tiriies to secure this. They should also be 
graded alLto one size for each tray, else some will be over-dried and others 
not dried enough. They should be first dipped 25secs. to 30secs. in a boiling 
solution of lib. Greenbank’s concentrated lye to 15galls. of water to cover the 
skin of the fruit with minute cracks, which allow the water to evaporate. If 
the lye takes off the skin shorten the time of dipping by a few seconds. Then' 
at once dip the fruit in clean, pure cold water to wash off all the lye and spread 
them out on the wooden trays and place in the sun to dry. For table or 
dessert prunes, when they are sufficiently dry dip them for 3min. in a boiling 
fnixture of lib. glycerine in 20galls. water. Then place them in a wire-gauze 
protected room, spread out to dry for four or five days, and next pack them in 
bottles or glass jars. Whilst plums are drying in the sun they should be 
turned every second day r . They must not be exposed longer than is necessary 
to dry them, so that juice will, not exude when squeezed, Amateurs almost 
invariably dry their fruit too much. From eight to fourteen days, according 
to size and condition of the fruit, will suffice to dry them. The bulk of plums 
to be used when dry for stewing, &e., should be dipped in boiling, clean, pure 
water, upon the surface of which a gill of olive oil has been poured. This dip 
must not last longer than 20sees. to 'iosecs., and is intended to destroy eggs'of 
insects which may have been deposited whilst the fruit is drying, and to im¬ 
prove the appearance of the dried article. Then the plums should be placed 
ill trays or cloths spread on the floor to dry in a room well ventilated, but 
protected al every aperture by wire gauze to exclude insects. After 24hrs. 
to 48hrs. allowed to dry off the last dipping, pile the fruit up for a couple of 
days or more to equalise its moist condition, and then pack them away. 

Apples should ..be peeled and quartered, or, better still, cut into rings with 
an apple-parer. This machine also takes out core. The cores and skins if 
boiled down make excellent jelly. The quarters or rings are spread out in the 
sun to dry. If sulphured and dried quickly in an evaporator they will have a 
very much better color. 

Figs for drying must be fully ripe, beginning to shrivel when picked, and 
spread out in the sun for ten or twelve days, and turned once or twice, and put 
into sweat boxes for a fortnight. Before being packed they should be dipped 
into boiliug brine for a few seconds to soften them. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

Honey Vinegar. —This is probably the best and tho finest-flavored vinegar 
except that from wine, cider, or pure malt; indeed, many people declare it to 
be the best of all vinegars. Any clean barrel will do, or a cask that has had 
good vinegar in it. Place it in a warm situation, nearly fill it with pure soft 
water, and stir in 1 Jibs, of honey for each gallon of water, cover the bunghole 
with wire gauze or anything that will keep out dirt and insects but admit air. 
If a little yeast is added it will start fermentation all the sooner. A thick slimy 
scum will be thrown up, and should be skimmed off occasionally. Keep the 
cask filled with similar liquor, made at the same time and kept in a covered 
jar or crock. If more honey is added the process will be slower in proportion, 
but the vinegar will be stronger. When bubbles and scum cease to rise the 
vinegar is ready for use. Beekeepers can utilise the first washings of tanks, 
extractors, buckets, cappings, &c. 

Lemon Beer. —One pound sugar, one lemon sliced thin and seeds removed, 
lgail. boiling water, loz. bruised ginger; mix, stir, let stand twenty-four 
hours, strain, bottle, and cork, llcady in a week. 
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Tomato Catsup. —Stew ripe tomatoes and pass through a sieve to abstract 
seeds and skins. To each quart of the pulp add two wineglasses of good 
vinegar, half a tablespoonful of salt, and a teaspoonful each of black and red 
pepper; boil twelve minutes, and then bottle and seal whilst the temperature 
of the catsup is over 130° F.—the hotter the better. 

Chlobide of Lime, when used as a disinfectant, should be dissolved in 
water—lib. in 3galls. water. Sprinkle on the floor or bedclothes. It will not 
cause discoloration. Infected clothing should be dipped in it. 

Bee Stings.—R ub on spirits of ammonia at once, after removing the sting 
by scraping it off with a knife. 

A cheap and fairly durable paint for wooden fences, walls, and for gal¬ 
vanized iron or stone can be made by mixing lib. Portland cement, 4ozs. melted 
suet, and Igall. skim milk. Color if desired with a little burnt umber, ochre 
of any shade, or some animal or bone black, or lamp black. 


HOUSEHOLD CONVENIENCES. 

For placing sealing wax or cement on the lids of Simpson's fruit cans, or other 
contrivances for holding preserved fruits, a con¬ 
venient can is required. The following will pro¬ 
bably fill the want. In this the material will melt 
quickly, and the handle and wide spout enable the 
work to be done conveniently and with dispatch. 
The wax can be made with a mixture of beeswax 
and whiting, or beeswax, oil, and “yacka” gum. 



SOME HELPS FOR THE FARMER. 

When one wants to look to the axle boxes of wagons, drays, and other 
vehicles various makeshifts are often adopted, and sometimes they are quite 
dangerous to the man who has to get underneath. The sketch below shows 
how a perfectly safe and effective jack can be constructed to lift and hold up 
the heaviest vehicle whilst the wheels are being taken off for examination, 
repair, or for oiling or greasing the axle-boxes. 



For stripping seeds off sorghum it is usual in South Australia to utilise the 
comb of the wheat-stripping machine, up-ended. The comb of an old machine 
of this sort, or a rather stout sheet of black iron may be used In the manufacture 
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of a more handy contrivance whereby more work can be done, and the operator 
may sit down at his work, so long as he has a good heap of sorghum or holcus 
heads or panicles alongside. He only requires to take a handful of these and 
draw them through the teeth of the comb. For sowing again the very best 
heads only should be saved, and the seed kept separate from the rest. 



Mr. F. W. Dragomuller, of Lobethal, has fitted a frame with fly-wheel to his 
Laval hand separator, and says that the machine is now much more easy to 
work. The frame is 2ft. 9in. high, 4ft. 6in. long, and 21 in. wide, with bearings 
to carry a l£in. spindle, fitted at off end with a large wheel from an old spring- 
cart, and a driving-wheel from an old wheat-stripping machine to carry the 
driving-band to a smaller driving-pulley or wheel fitted on to the end of the 
spindle of the separator. The handle of the separator is shifted on to the end 
of the spindle opposite the fly-wheel. 


BUTTER-TESTING. 

By G. S. Thomson, N.D.D., Dairy Instructor. 

A butter test was concluded at the Government Depot at the end of last 
month. Twelve factories took part in the test, each supplying one 561b. box. 
The manufacture of the butter was conducted upon export lines. A list of 
twenty questions was supplied to each maker, the answers assisting in the 
determination of existing faults and providing means of offering suggestions 
where a defect was observed in the making process. A separate report will be 
forwarded to each of the twelve factories associated with the test. 

The average time the butter remained in the cool chamber was eleven weeks, 
and the average temperature of the chamber was 62°. Prior to the boxes being 
placed under refrigeration a practical and analytical examination was made of the 
samples. In the analysis the percentage of water varied from 11*5 to 13*0, and 
the percentage of curd from 1*5 to 2*5. It was noticeable that samples rich 
in caseous matter possessed a pronounced flavor, superior to the well-washed 
butter, a point observable in newly-made butter from superior cream. Further 
examination revealed the injury caused by neglect in thoroughly removing the 
buttermilk. The use of preservatives was deprecated; still a few factories added 
quantities varying from 3o*s. to 6ozs. to the lOOlbs. of butter. A careful 
examination was made of these samples in order to find out the influence of the 
preservatives upon the keeping quality of well-washed and badly-washed butter. 
The texture, color, salting, and packing, in the majority of cases, showed con¬ 
siderable care and consideration on the part of the factory managers. A box 
of pounded pasteurised butter was amongst the list, and all hough the quality wa9 
high the percentage of caseous matter was above the average. 

The second test was made about six weeks after the commencement of 
refrigeration, the temperature of the butter at this time being 34° F. Boxes 
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in which the buttermilk was in excess and without preservatives were showing 
signs of a cheesy and fatty flavor, but with no apparent rise of acid. Where 
no*preservatives were used the condition appeared much the same as prior to 
chilling. In well-wastied butter, with and without preservatives, no change 
was discernible. 

On the eleventh week the third test was made. The temperature of the 
butter was 54° F., having been brought to that degree by a gradual rise 
extending over five days. A distinct cheesy and fatty flavor had now developed 
in boxes where the buttermilk was present, but the preserved butter was only 
slightly altered. Well-washed butter with preservatives added seemed to give 
an acid flavor, and where no preservatives were used the quality was distinctly 
superior. Two boxes rich in buttermilk were opened and exposed to air and 
light; at the close of one week a fishiness and rancidity developed, with a 
speedy rise of acid. 

The pasteurised butter remained unaltered, notwithstanding a high ^per¬ 
centage of buttermilk and having no preservative. To extend the test further 
three boxes will be shipped to England, and should they arrive there in good 
condition, will be returned to Adelaide for a final examination. , 

From what has already been said we may infer that cheesiness appears to 
take place in improperly-washed butter when kept at a low temperature, and 
that preservatives can he dispensed with when butter is entirely freed from 
buttermilk. 


TUBERCULAR DISEASE IN DAIRY HERDS. 

By G. S. Thomson, N.D.D., Dairy Instructor. 

Tne subject of bovine tuberculosis is at the present day attracting the keen 
attention of both the veterinary and medical professions, as well as the general 
public of our European countries. So alive is the general public becoming to 
the danger of tubercular meat and milk that precautionary steps are being 
adopted in households to ensure safety from the dreaded bacilli in these articles 
of diet. Unfortunately no real evidence is forthcoming as to the prevalence of 
the disease throughout our colony; still we are aware that few, if any, herds 
if subjected to the tuberculin test would prove to be unaffected. We have 
records of alarming percentages of tubercular stock in countries where the 
severity of climate necessitates the system of housefeeding. The insanitary 
conditions that exist in housing with respect to ventilation, lighting, cleansing, 
drainage, water supply, and air space, are ail conducive to the disease. These 
circumstances, however, need not confirm the prevailing belief that our milk¬ 
ing stock are practically free from tuberculosis, or that the percentage of 
affected animals is small and limited to our south-eastern districts. Our climate 
is as severe with respect to heat as the English climate is with respect to cold, 
and the rapid changes and extremes in temperature which we are exposed to 
tend to debilitate the health and vigor of our cattle, and make them as 
susceptible to the disease. The cattle in the colony have just emerged from a 
succession of severe years, when 'the supply of feed was far short of maintain¬ 
ing their bodily demands, the quantity and purity of water insufficient and 
injurious to health, and shelter unprovided to protect them against the climatic 
changes. With the seed of tuberculosis sown in animals, it thus appears 
reasonable to accept that the disease has, and is being afforded a fertile field to 
expend its virulence. The disastrous seasons have terminated the lives of many 
tuberculous animals; hut that leaves no cause for conjecture that the remain¬ 
ing stock have been left in a healthy condition. The “piner” is visible in 
many dairy herds, and when the final stages of tuberculosis arc reached, we 
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may guess what amount of contagion those animals have contributed to the 
extension of the disease.- What dangers are our lives exposed to from the 
milk of such cows ? Bacteriological examination in our colony has already 
proved the presence of the tubercle bacilli in a general sample of unsuspected 
milk. 

In centrifugal separation the tendency exists for the skim milk to contain the 
bacilli removed along with dirt by centrifugal force. Where no attention is 
devoted to selection in breeding of dairy stock, the progeny of weakly and 
probably consumptive mothers, fed in their initial stage upon tubercle-infested 
skim milk* have but a poor chance of escape from the malady. In England 
and other European countries cows are entirely shut up during the winter 
months. They are allowed to roam about in the pastoral season, and special 
care ’and attention is given to them with relation to food, wat'T, and shelter. 
The value of milking stock in England demands the keen eye and consideration 
of the dairyman, with a view to reduce to a minimum loss amongst his animals 
through illness. The early rearing of his \ oung stock to health and profit cannot 
be left dependent upon such a weakly diet as skim milk without replacing 
the fat with some equally nourishing and digestible constituent With all the 
care in building up h strong constitution, and attention in maintaining it, the 
prevalence of tuberculosis is so rampant that English authorities estimate the 
affected animals at the alarming figures of 20 per cent, for all cattle, and 40 per 
cent, for cows. Stringent measures will shortly be enforced to cope with, and, 
if possible, to eradicate the disease; the general public being now aware of the 
communicability of tuberculosis betwixt beast and man. The number of deaths 
in England and Wales annually from c onsumption is approximately 40,000; and 
to some extent this dreadful mortality owes its cause to the use of tuberculous 
milk amongst infants and those of a sickly constitution, or having atende icy to 
tubercular disease. The advocacy of scientific men in reducing the loss of 
human life is directed first to the seat of boviue tuberculosis, a separation of 
diseased from non-diseased milking cattle, thus ensuring the purity of the milk 
supply from the tubercle bacilli, the free use of the tuberculin test amongst, all 
stock, the careful examination of slaughter-houses for diseased meat, and the 
destruction of the meat if found unfit for human food. The danger rests 
principally in the milk supply, not so much in the meat; statistics of the death 
rate in England lending proof to this contention. Knowing that the germs of 
consumption are unable to withstand a temperature of 185' F. for one minute, 
we are assured that well-cooked meat can possess no virulent germs. 

'‘ With lion-pasteurised or unscalded milk children arc exposed to the danger, 
and consumption of the bowels tabes mesenterica) is now looked upon by 
eminent medical authorities as having its origin in a contaminated milk supply. 
A marked diminution in the mortality amongst children of the poorer class in 
New York from intestinal complaints gives good evidence of the value of milk 
pasteurisation, the system having been in operation in that city for a consider¬ 
able period. Doctors are unanimous in urging the simple preventive of scalding 
of milk (not sterilising) as a life-saving precaution for infants and grown-up 
people. KDn no account should this be omitted when the support of children 
is dependent upon the supply of milk from individual cows, unless one is firmly 
convinced of her freedom from tubercular disease. Returning to cattle, let us 
AOUsider the evidence accumulated with respect to the subject of heredity. 
Scientific Gxatoiination and practical experience furnish us with the knowledge 
that a tubercular bull cannot be looked upon as transmitting the disease to his 
offspring, although a liability exists to the dam becoming affected through out¬ 
ward contact with the bull. Infection is asserted to take place amongst cattle 
and human beings, but conclusive evidence in this point is yet demanded, 
although mstinces are cited which tend to give ground fbr the assertion. 
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Tuberculosis is caused by a specific organism which must be inhaled into the 
respiratory organs, or find a way into the stomach and intestines with food 
before disease can be set up in either case; hence wherein can it be termed 
hereditary. It must necessarily be that the bacilli finds a way into the air 
from dried sputa of diseased animals and people, becomes mingled with dust, 
food, and water, and thus is transmitted from one animal to another. This 
leads to need for further investigation when we consider the antiseptic 
properties of light upon germ life, and the inability of the tubercle bacilli to 
withstand the influence of strong sunlight. Occasionally a calf is found 
diseased from a tuberculous mother, but such a case is looked upon as trans¬ 
mission of the disease from the mother to the foetus in uterus. Calves born of 
tubercular dams form a more suitable seed ground for tuberculosis* the organs 
and tissues of the body possessing less vigor to combat the action of the bacilli, 
and hence the greater liability to fall a victim to the ravages of the disease* 
Contagion may be assuredly taken as the greatest agent in the spread of 
tuberculosis; and with a view of eliminating the trouble our attention must be 
directed to the discovery of all affected cattle, with a view of separating, in all 
cases, the affected from the sound. Animals advanced in disease would require 
to be slaughtered and the flesh destroyed, those showing the early symptoms 
fattened off where a fattening tendency existed. It is considered safe to breed 
from a tubercular cow if not too far gone, but the calf must necessarily be 
removed from the mother immediately after the birth and fed upon sound and 
wholesome milk. Professor Bang, of Denmark, one of the greatest authorities 
on bovine tuberculosis, has carried into effect, with signal success, the work of 
suppressing tubercular disease by the above means. In April, 1897, 144,800 
cattle were tested with tuberculin, and the Danish Government allot annually 
£6,000 to assist owners of cattle to take advantage of the test. In Belgium and 
France stringent measures are in force regarding the tesling of cattle with 
tuberculin, and imported stock destined to the latter country are individually 
subjected to the test prior to entry. In Switzerland and Norway tuberculin is 
served gratuitously to owners of stock who are desirous of using it. The State 
of Mass^chussets, in America, has made provision that no cattle will be admitted 
into the State without having passed the tuberculin examination, otherwise they 
will be examined on arrival, and if found to react will be condemned and killed, 
the owner sustaining the loss. In Germany action is in process towards the 
preparation and distribution of tuberculin. 

The question may be asked, can we not diagnose the disease without 
resorting to the tuberculin test ? The symptoms exhibited by tuberculosis are 
not always indicative of the trouble, but may arise from another cause, and 
thus lead to grave errors. Fat and healthy-looking cattle often have disease 
to such an extent that the lungs present large tubercular nodules. In this 
instance external examination is useless, and leads to a feeling of confidence in 
the health of an animal until too late, when a sudden falling off in flesh points 
to the final stage of disease. Bovine tuberculosis appears under two forms— 
acute and chronic. The former is generally of brief duration, death usually 
occurs within a few weeks. The symptoms of acute tuberculosis recorded by 
veterinary surgeons are as follows:—A high temperature, 105° to 107° F., 
quick breathing, glassy eye, dry muzzle, disinclination for food, and rapid 
emaciation. With a marked affection of the Kings a short cough is generally 
present, and the animal walks with a stiff gait and humped back. When the 
liver is affected the eyes may appear jaundiced; and with a diseased condition of 
the brain coverings the animal as a rule fails down and appears in a dazed 
condition. Should the bowels be the seat of disease, purging takes place, 
with the excreta commonly tinged with blood. With an affection of the 
udder tubercular lumps may be felt with the hand, and when the joints are 
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tuberculous lameness follows. In chronic tuberculosis the physical symptoms 
give little or no indication of the disease; but the chronic form generally changes 
into the acute. 

The following directions for using tuberculin are issued from the research 
laboratory of the Royal Veterinary College, London :— 

i. While under the tuberculin test cattle ought to be kept in the house, fed 
on their usual food, and protected from draughts. 

ii. The dose of tuberculin for a medium-sized cow is 3 cubic centimetres, or 
50 minims, and it may be varied a little above or below that, according to the 
size of the animal. 

hi. It ought to be injected under the skin with a clean hypodermic syringe. 
The most convenient points are in front of the shoulder, or on the chest wail 
behind the point of the elbow. The best form of syringe is one with an 
asbestos piston, as the whole instrument may be sterilised by boiling it in water 
for five minutes before use. 

iv. The tuberculin must be injected into the subcutaneous connective tissue, 
and care must be taken that the whole dose is introduced. 

v. The temperature must be taken at the time of injection, and at the sixth, 
ninth, twelfth, and fifteenth hours afterwards. 

vi. Animals in which the temperature, during the fifteen hours following the 
injection, rises gradually to 104° F. or more, may be classed as tuberculous, 
and those in which it remains under 103° F. as not tuberculous. When the 
maximum temperature attained is under 104° F., but over 103° F., the case 
must be considered doubtful, and the animal may he retested after a month. 

vn. The test is not reliable in the case of animals in the last stage of the 
disease, or in those in which the temperature is over 103° F. before injection. 

vtii. The tuberculin should be kept in a cool place, and protected from 
light. Should it become turbid or cloudy it must not be used. 

ix. The tuberculin test does not render the milk in any way injurious. 

Before an animal is placed under the test the bodily temperature is always 
taken a number of times at intervals prior to injection, this being done in order 
to find out if the condition is normal, if not the test is not applied. Where the 
injection takes place on the animal’s body, the part is thoroughly disinfected to 
avoid contamination with foreign germs. Tuberculin is manufactured from a 
cultivation of the tubercle bacilli, afterwards sterilised. 

The following is an example of the rise of temperature in a reacting case, and 
the slight variation when no disease is present: — 


Temperature 
Twenty-four Bourn 
before Inoculation. 

At Inoculation. 

After Inoculation 

Reacting.. 101 ’7 
Free .... 1020 

6 ft.m, 

102*4 

1021 

12 noon. 
103-6 
101-1 

3 p.m. 
107*4 
101*9 

6pm 

106* 1 
101-6 

9pm 

104-5 

10M 


Egg-Pbesebvation. —In Germany experiments have been made to test 
several methods of keeping eggs good for eight months. Twenty methods of 
treatment were tested on 400 fresh eggs, and three only proved to be perfectly 
satisfactory. Amongst the comparative failures were several varnishes, wood 
ashes, boric acid, salicylic acid, glycerine, bran, parafin, alum, and combinations 
of above. The three completely elective agents were vaseline as a varnish, lime- 
water, and solution of water glass. The proportion of water glass is not stated. 
Limewater is made by stirring quicklime in water; let it stand for a time, then 
draw off the clear water. To make the water dissolve and hold a great deal 
more lime, add some sugar to the water. 
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LIVE STOCK NOTES. 

By C. J. Valentine, Chief Inspector of Stock. 

The quarterly reports of the Inspectors of Stock for the end of the year show 
an increase in losses from pleuro-pneumonia and tuberculosis. The demand for 
store cattle caused the sale of numerous droves of cattle; and whilst the in¬ 
spectors were sometimes fortunate to discover the disease before they were 
scattered over the country, in other instances it was not until the different lots 
were settled and had rested that pleuro-pneumonia broke out. Eighty diseased 
cattle were destroyed, 1,200 were inoculated, and 2,100 were quarantined and 
isolated. Virus was obtained from the Queensland Stock Institute, and’ also 
from calves inoculated for the purpose here, and the cattle successfully 
inoculated. An increased number of eases of tuberculosis have been noted— 
112 carcasses of cattle were destroyed, ten were partly destroyed, fifteen were 
passed for consumption, and nine were isolated for further examination. 
Amongst those destroyed were twenty-five cows in milk and four with the 
udder in an advanced stage of the disease. It is astonishing to find the care¬ 
lessness with which owners will continue milking cows which show marked 
symptoms of disease, and in which no appeal is made to the inspectors to 
examine sick animals. In trifling and unimportant cases notices are frequently 
received. 

Twenty cattle affected with actinomycosis were destroyed and eight were 
fattened for killing, being only slightly affected. 

Twelve cattle were destroyed, being affected with cancer. Over 100 post 
totorte?ns were made, and in a number of instances when specimens were taken 
and microscopically tested they revealed the presence of the disease for which 
the inspectors had had the animals destroyed. Numerous losses are reported 
from impaction, acute indigestion, asthenic apoplexy, and local diseases to 
which all farm stock arc liable, more particularly when not properly fed. 

Tick or Lice on Sheep .— The effect of previous and continued dipping has 
favorably affected the sheep. Although these parasites have been found in 
many flocks, more particularly in young sheep and lambs, a great improvement 
Was found in the northern flocks, very few ticks being found. If a careful 
system of dipping is continued the pest may be eradicated from many flocks, 
but owners must not cease to dip because there are only a few parasites to be 
seen. A more favorable season will allow them to rapidly increase again. The 
effect of the dipping on the season’s clip has been marked, and in one district it 
is reported as one of the cleanest and brightest ever seen. 

But few diseases have been reported amongst sbeej). Several reports of 
ophthalmia have been received, and remedies suggested. The reports of fluke 
and worms show but small losses. 

The markets have been well supplied with fat cattle and sheep, and a much 
larger supply of fat lambs has been marketed, and the exports materially 
increased. Fresh importations of valuable Shropshire rams and ewes and 
Lincoln sheep have been received from Great Britain. The farmers are finding 
that the Shropshire cross for raising lambs for the export market is the most 
valuable and most suitable for small holdings. 

The general health of the stock, apart from pleuro-pneumonia and tubercu¬ 
losis, is satisfactory. 

A large number of stock were inspected at the different markets and sales 
throughout the country. The importations have been'heavier than usual from 1 
Queensland. The cattle were carefully examined at the boundary, and were 
fiaksed in free from cattle tick, which has made no progress southward from the 
Tbrritory or the Queensland tick districts. * 
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FUMIGATION OF CITRUS TREES FOR 
SUPPRESSING SCALE INSECTS. 

By George Quinn. 

The Agricultural Gazette of December 8th, 1898, published in Cape Colony, 
contains the following statement which should be noted by growers of citrus 
fruits in this colony. 

“ All over the colony fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas is rapidly 
becoming recognised as the best and withal the cheapest means for suppressing 
the scale insect enemies of citrus trees. A dozen fumigation outfits of large 
size, costing from £50 to £125 apiece have been put in operation during the 
last eighteen months, and many private parties are treating or have treated 
their own trees with outfits of less cost. 

Briefly, the treatment consists of covering the trees with approximately air¬ 
tight cloths, and then generating hydrocyanic acid gas within the enclosed 
spaces by adding dilute sulphuric acid to cyanide of potassium. The covers 
arc removed after fortv-five minutes have elapsed, when the gas will have 
partly spent itself. 

The cloth covers for small trees are made dome shaped, while those for large 
trees are made as octagonal sheets or sails.” Formerly, light duck cloth 
coated witli oil, was used for covers, but preference is now given to a much 
heavier cloth, which, after shrinking, is sufficiently airtight without oiling. 
This advance is due to the action of the Horticultural Board of Cape Colony 
having first demonstrated the efficacy of the treatment by treating many 
thousands of trees in various centres. The confidence of the growers having 
been gained they now see it is to their best interests to use this method, 
particularly in suppressing red scale (Aspidiotus aurantii. Mask). 

To encourage and assist the growers the Board has decided to import cyanide 
of potassium in bulk, and sell it at cost price to them. 

They also subsidise societies or clubs consisting of not less than five 
members, representing not less than 1,000 trees requiring treatment, to the 
following extent in procuring an outfit of sheets, &c. If not less than £50 be 
expended the Board will pay £25 towards the initial expense, or if less than 
£50 be expended the Board will pay half, on the above conditions, and with 
a guarantee that the society will begin the actual work cf fumigation within 
four months, and fumigate not less than 1,000 trees within ten months of 
accepting the offer. I think the efficacy of the treatment may be claimed 
to have been fairly established in this colony, but the question of the cost of 
outfits seems to be the stumbling block in the way of its adoption here. 
Perhaps in the actions of the Horticultural Board of Cape Colony there may 
be food for thought to those interested here. In California, somewhat 
similar terms are made by the country Horticultural Boards. We have no 
such societies here, but the formation of something of the kind may be worthy 
of consideration. 

The red scale upon our citrus trees has received a very great set back from 
the extremely high temperatures which ruled throughout this province during 
the summer of 1897-8. This insect is most actively breeding here from 
November until April. In the winter it is quite dormant. During the former 
period named above, when the insects would have been spreading themselves 
out upon the tender foliage and fruits of the citrus trees, the extreme heat 
seemed to destroy them, and now in many orangeries on trees formerly very 
badly infested it is extremely difficult to find a living scale. No doubt there 
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are some surviving, but this valuable check and assistance given by the weather 
should not be thrown away, and wherever this pest is thus brought well under 
control every effort should be made to keep it so. 

It is to be sincerely hoped that our citrus growers will not be deluded into 
believing that red scale is exterminated, or allowing it again to increase to 
become a menace to the trees before taking action to suppress it. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR FEBRUARY 

By George Quinn, Inspector of Fruit. 

The fruit harvest is now well in hand, and some idea can be formed of the 
quantity and quality of the produce. Apricots and cherries are passed, and good 
prices have been maintained throughout, though the canners have no doubt gone 
short of their requirements. 

In some districts the yield of plums has been fair, but one jam maker asked 
me a question to which I had to return a negative answer. The query was, 
“ Can you tell me where I can get l,0()0bush. of good plums ? ” 

It seems passing strange that in the midst of such scarcity hundreds of cases 
of plums should be sent to Melbourne by rail. 

Peaches bid fair to give a moderate yield, but the neglect to thin the fruits is 
again much in evidence in the quality of the fruit This was also the case with 
apricots. 

The shipping of apples to London will commence towards the end of this 
month, and I believe a larger quantity will be exported than during last season. 
The comparative failuie of the American apple crops is our opportunity for top 
prices, and should he fully taken advantage of, but not to the extent of 
forwarding inferior or damaged fruits. I wish again to repeat my former 
statements respecting the suitability for export of slightly hail-marked fiuits 
where the scars have grown out to a simple russety mark, and in the judgment 
of the packer will not cause rotting to sot in. 

I am often asked how to distinguish when apples are ready to gather. The best 
guide is the easy separation of the fruit stalk from the lateral spur when the 
fruit is lifted slightly. Should the fruit he green the young spur will come away 
attached to the fruit stalk if pressure be applied 

This premature gathering is not only injurious to the fruit, hut also reduces 
the value of the spur for future fruitage. The browning of the pips is also a 
good indicator of maturity, but 1 think the former method more reliable in 
general practice, as some varieties “ go off ” flavor and crispness very quickly 
if allowed to remain on the trees until the pips are brown. 

Apples for export should be gathered when dry—that is not damped with 
dew or rain—and allowed to stand for several days in a fairly open shed or 
building to allow the excess of moisture to pass off, and the skins to toughen a 
little. 

Our markets have been supplied exclusively with Italian citrus fruits during 
this summer, lemons of good quality coming to hand, but the oranges, though 
as smooth as an apple, and with rinds almost as thin as an eggshell, are mostly veiy 
sour, and lacking in taste. These are much inferior in flavor to locally-grown 
oranges, but it is possible they may have been picked in an unripe condition. 
If these oranges are w r hen ripe of equal sweetness to our best it is quite time 
we had the particular variety grown here, on trial at any rate, whatever its 
name may be. These fruits are infested by two injurious scale insects, and arc 
therefore subjected, without exception, to fumigation prior to distribution. 

Any budding not already begun should he undertaken at once. These buds 
will not start this season, hut remain dormant, therefore the trees budded 
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should not be cut back until the winter pruning is undertaken, and then they 
should be cut back to the inserted buds. All buds that have united Bhould be 
carefully examined, and the ties loosened, but not yet removed, unless a 
complete union is observable. 

The local crops of citrus fruits promise to be fairly abundant should no 
unforeseen accidents occur, and every effort should be made to preserve them 
free of diseases, and to keep the trees supplied with moisture. The practice 
of pumping water from wells—beautifully cool to the palate of the thirsty 
workman—and running it straight away to the roots of the citrus trees in this 
chilling condition is very strongly condemned by the American scientists who 
are investigating the subject, their experiments point to this practice causing 
the trees to shed young fruits. 

It is quite possible to successfully transplant small citrus trees now if a ball 
of earth is attached and a good watering and mulch be applied at once. 

In late districts the breaking of laterals on apple and pear trees, as illustrated 
in last month’s issue, may still be successfully performed. 

The bandages on apple, pear, and quince trees for trapping caterpillars of 
codlin moth should be closely examined at least each week, otherwise in mid¬ 
summer there is danger of moths emerging. The ground should be kept clean 
of rubbish around and near the trees, and all fallen fruits should be collected 
daily and submerged in water for forty-eight hours, or boiled. In no case 
should they be fed to animals without being previously treated thus. It must 
be remembered, in dealing with this pest, that the ovchardist may expend 
labor and money in cultural, pruning, and all other operations Tn the orchard, 
but if he treats this question of codlin moth suppressing as a thing to be attended 
to when 4> slack/* he will find that all his other work is thrown away, as heavy 
penalties will be imposed for selling the infested fruits here, and the other 
colonies absolutely prohibit their introduction. I wish to constantly keep the 
question of the proper construction of fruit storehouses before the growers as 
one of the chief keys to success in dealing with this pest. 

The preservation of fresh fruits, as indicated last month, should be performed 
as they ripen. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLE-GROWING FOR 
FEBRUARY. 

By George Guinn. 

The recurring spells of cool weather experienced in January have been very 
favorable for the operation of planting out young cabbages, cauliflowers, celery, 
etc., from the seed beds. Successional sowings should be made of cabbage, 
cauliflower, celery, lettuce, and onion in seed beds, prepared as described in 
our previous issues. The seeds when sown should be covered with finely- 
pulverised stable or cow manure. These summer sowings should be made 
thinly, so that the seedling plants may be lifted separately, with fair hopes of 
the roots remaining intact and but slight check being given to the plants on 
transplanting. 

Ground should be prepared by being broken deeply for the sowing of 
parsnips, carrots, turnips, swedes, peas, beets, and pi ickly spinach towards the 
end of the month, as the nights lengthen and become cooler. Continue to 
make sowings of edible podded beans—so-called French beans—both dwarf 
and runner. The former deveiopes more rapidly, consequently is best for late 
sowings. 

In this climate, where the evaporation is so great and stirring the soil fre¬ 
quently between the plants so necessary to counteract capillary action, the 
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sowing of all garden crops in drills has many advantages. Tomatoes should 
be closely attended to, and as far as practicable the disbudding of lateral shoots 
followed if a good sample of fruit is sought. Tying should be followed from 
time to time, to keep the fruits off the wet or hot soil. 

The harvesting of onions will continue along with potato digging. Greater 
care is necessary in the handling and storing of these very necessary crops 
here. Onion seeds should be carefully saved as they become ripe and the 
seed vessels open, otherwise the wind will shed them on to the ground. 

In shelteied, cool positions fine rich beds should be made up and sowings 
made of salad plants, such as lettuces, cresses, radishes, &c., which should be 
treated in a similar manner to seedlings for transplantation. 

Abundant supplies of water must be given to growing crops of beans, and a 
light dressing of superphosphate strewn along and forked into the surface to 
be watered, is very stimulating. All plants of the melon family also require 
abundance of moisture. Liquid manure made by dissolving a tablespoonful of 
sulphate of ammonia in a large bucket of water, dr made by soaking fresh cow 
manure in water, and applying the strained liquid will be a great help. These 
stimulants should not be applied to the stems, hut given in such a manner that 
the) soak down to the roots. If there is any danger of the liquid manure being 
too strong water should be applied immediately after. Perhaps the greatest 
success in growing these plants lies in covering the ground over where they 
run with a fine mulch of stable manure, and applying water by means of a 
M sprinkler.” This induces all of the marrow and pumpkin family to root into 
the ground on the i unning stems and become less dependent upon the main root. 
Keep all melons, cm umbers, beans, &c., gathered before the two former turn 
yellow, or before the ripening of the seeds of the latter impoverishes the plants 
and prevents further fructification. Where carrots, parsnips, or red beets show 
a tendency to run to seed they should be lifted and laid in cool sandy soil only 
containing sufficient moisture to prevent the roots withering. This method will 
cheek the development of “ hard cores” caused by the cellular tissue changing 
to fibre. 

In the cool elevated districts, where abundance of water for irrigation is 
available, sowings will be made of cabbage, cauliflower, celery, peas, lnttuce, 
mustard, turnips, beans, radishes, carrots, parsnips, kohlrabi, celeriac, spinach,, 
beets, &c. The thinning of turnips, carrots, parsnips, &e., will be taken in hand 
as required. Plantings will be made of cabbage, lettuce, cauliflower, celery, 
celeriac, kohlrabi, potatoes, &c., cool changes being utilised for this work as far 
as practicable. 


OLD V. YOUNG FOWLS FOR EGG PRODUCTION. 

At the Utah Agricultural Experiment Station some interesting trials have 
been carried out to test the relative value of old and young fowls as egg pro¬ 
ducers. The fowls used were Rose-comb Brown Leghorns, four to the pen*-— 
six pens in all. These were divided*into two lots of three pens each, one-half 
(pens 1 to 3) having no exercise, and the other half (pens 4 to 6) being allowed 
exercise. Pens 1 and 5 contained old hens 3 to 4 years old ; pens 2 and 6 late- 
hatched pullets about months old ; and pens 2 and 4 early pullets 7 months 
old. All the fowls were from the same yard, and the pullets had all been raised 
under exactly similar conditions, while the duplicate pens were as nearly as 
possible alike. All were fed alike except as regards quantity, and everything 
was carefully weighed. The food consisted of two parts bran and shorts, and 
one part each of chopped maize and oats fed in the morning, a little grain at 10 
o’clock, and then grain again in the evening. Three times a week chopped 
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bones and meat was given ; green feed was also provided, consisting of cabbages, 
green grass, and lucem, according to season. Salt was used in the mash, but 
with the exception of a little cayenne pepper occasionally no stimulating food 
was given. During winter months coal ashes were kept before the fowls, also 
a little gravel, and from the middle of summer oyster shells were provided. 
About a third of the time a male bird was in each pen, and in the figures for 
food consumption this is taken into account, and a fair deduction made. The 
old hens consumed the least food, it being valued at 5.3} cents per fowl for 
those without exercise, and 62 cents for those allowed exercise. The late- 
hatched pullets consumed feed to value of 56} cents and 61 cents respec¬ 
tively, and the early pullets 61 ^ cents and 62 cents respectively. The ration 
for the pens allowed exercise was practically identical. Wheat constituted the 
principal item of the ration, 271bs. per fowl being consumed, other grains 
totalling 211bs.; chopped bones and meat, lOJlbs.; green feed, about Olbs., in 
addition to grass scattered in the pens when available. 

The following table gives a summary of the results :— 


Tabus.—Summary of Results. 


Pen. 

Fowls 

| 

(Total Kggs 
; 1*1(1. 

Average per 
Fowl. 

Value per 1 
Fowl. { 

Food Cost 
per Fowl. 

Food Cost 
jx'r Dozen 

Per Cent. 
Profit on 
Food Coht. 


No Exercise. 

l 


8 . 

d. 1 

8 . 

d. 

d. 


1. 

Old hens. 

! 231 

67J 

2 

4 i 

2 

;! 

5 

6 

2. 

Late pullets . 

f 5*0 

1374 

5 

(i ; 

2 

21 

135 

3 ! 

Early pullets ... . 

631 

157} 

7 

0 > 

2 

n 

2* 

n 

! 

With Exercise. 









4. 

i Early pullets. 

Old hens . 

727 

181} 

7 

10 

2 

7 

2 

203 

5. j 

427 

10*| 

4 

2 

2 

7 

34 

61 

6. ! 

Late pullets . 

603 

i 

150} 

; o 

3i ; 

! 

2 

7* 

24 

124 


The experiment extended over a period of twelve months, during practically 
five months of which, when eggs were at their highest, the old hens laid no 
eggs at all. The early pullets gained a great advantage over the late pullets, 
inasmuch as they started earlier and got the benefit of the higher prices. As a 
matter of fact they had started laying before the commencement of the experi¬ 
ment, the change of quarters causing a check. If the twelve months during 
which they were actually laying had been taken into account, their egg pro¬ 
duction would have reached 200, and there is little doubt that this mark can 
be reached in future tests. It will be noticed from the table that the profit 
from the young fowls was roughly five times greater than from the old hens. 
Not only did the latter lay fewer eggs, but they averaged a lower price. 
During the winter months—a period of between three and four months—the 
birds could not be allowed outside the building. 

In taking these figures into consideration under South Australian conditions 
the prices of feed and eggs must be borne in mind. Wheat and oats comprised 
two-thirds of the total feed. These compare as follows as to price:—Wheat— 
At Utah, 2s. 11. per bushel; average in South Australia for 1898,3s. 9d.; oats— 
Utah, Is. Id. per bushel; South Australia, 2s. In other feed, bran was also 
dearer in this colony; bones, cabbage, and lucem cannot be compared, but the 
differenee would amount t > very little on the individual ration. Fowds* eggs 
averaged about 7d. per dozen in Utah, while in South Australia last year they 
averaged about llfd. Taking these figures as a basis, and allowing 20 per 
cent, increase in cost in South Australia of bran, bones, &c., the results of pen 
4 may be compared as follows:—Production—16doz. eggs per fowl; value in 
Utah, 78. 10d.; in South Australia, 14s. 8d. Cost of feed—Utah, 2s. 7d.; 
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South Australia, 4s. Id. Prices for grain last year were above the average, but 
the increase in the price of eggs probably balanced any increase in cost of pro¬ 
duction. In nearly all cases, however, there would be practically very little 
outlay for bones and green feed, as these may be termed waste pro lucts, whereas 
9d. per hen is allowed for in calculating the cost of supplying the same quantity 
of food as was given to pen 4 in the experiment. 


KILLING POULTRY. 

In the latest annual report of the Canadian Agricultural Department the 
following advice is given as to the killing of turkeys and poultry generally. 

Fast the birds for twenty-four hours previous to killing so as to empty the 
crop and intestines. The fermentation of food in the crop and intestines 
causes rapid deterioration. Give a small quantity of water just before killing, 
and keep the birds as quiet as possible. 

The easiest and best methods of killing turkeys, is by dislocating the neck. 
This is done as follows : —Grasp the legs of the bird in the left hand and the 
head in the right, the back of the bird being upwards and the crown of the 
head in the hollow of the hand. Hold the legs of the bird against the left 
hip and the head against the right knee or thigh. In this position strongly 
stretch .the head, at the same time bending it suddenly backwards so as to 
dislocate the neck near its junction with the head. The bird is killed instantly, 
though the body may work convulsively for s 'me time. When the knife is 
used the following method is adopted. Hang the bird up by the legs, crossing 
the wings to prevent struggling. Give it a sharp blow on the back of the head 
with a stout piece of wood to render it insensible, then insert the knife into 
the roof of the mouth to pierce the brain, cutting it along the entire length. 
The bird is left hanging to allow the blood to drain out. 

Geese and ducks should be killed by cutting in the roof of the mouth, the 
cut being lengthways across, and deep enough to reach the brain. 

Fowls and chickens should be killed by dislocating the neck or by cutting 
into the brain in the following manner. Tie the legs together, lay the bird 
upon its back, open the mouth with the left hand, insert the point of the knife 
into the slit in the roof of the mouth, and make a firm sharp cut into the brain, 
cutting it along its entire lengih. Hang the bird for a few minutes to allow 
the blood to drain out. The knife should have a long narrow blade sharpened 
on both sides. 


POULTRY NOTES. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry ” 

By D. F. Laurie. 

The Poultry Tick. 

Of late numerous complaints have reached me concerning this troublesome 
pest. The poultry tick was recognised by the late Mr. Frazer S. Crawford as 
Argas reflexus; Dr. Brown, of the Victorian Agricultural Department, calls it 
Argas Americanus, or the Mexican poultry tick. Poultry are much troubled 
with tick in India, and as numerous birds have come to this colony from that 
country, no doubt tick came in the coops, &c. Victorians are fearful that the 
pest may make its appearance among their birds, and their Minister of Agri¬ 
culture made regulations re birds from this colony. Ticks are to be found in 
mmf localities in the North, and the city and suburbs swam with them. As 
regards the south and south-eastern portions, I believe they are free. My advice 
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is that whenever a strange bird is introduced it should be subjected to a week 
or ten days* quarantine, during which time frequent and careful examination 
should be made, not only for tick and otheT vermin, but also for signs of disease. 
I recently examined a dozen or so birds infested with tick, and subsequently 
found their roosting-house full of them. When short of prey the tick is 
flattish and often attenuated, but after a visit to a fowl it swells out with blood. 
They vary in size from iVn* to Jin. in length. They are oval in shape, and of 
a plum color, varying in shade. Small ticks are found'over the bodies of some 
birds, but only under the wings and on the inside of the thigh of others. At 
first sight they appear to be buried under the skin, but they are not so. They 
adhere with great tenacity to the skin and insert their proboscis beneath it, and 
very soon begin to swell out. They may be detached, and it will then he seen 
that they are identical with those found in cracks in the woodwork « f the house. 

It is an easier matter to destroy ticks in the wood than to kill them on the 
bird. Firstly, all woodwork should be removed and saturated with kerosene. 
My advice is to build all houses of iron only ; the perches, if swung or framed 
on legs which stand in kerosene and water, may be of hardwood, planed and 
free from cracks. Such houses are easily kept free, for even in infested 
localities if the tick should effect a lodgment between the sheets where they 
overlap, they may be easily destroyed by removing the perches an.d then place 
an armful of grass, &c., saturated with kerosene, inside the house, close the 
entrance with a sheet of iron, and then fire the grass. The birds themselves 
should be dipped and held some minutes in a strong solution of phenyle, 
Quibbel’s compound, Whalley’s disinfectant, or Cooper’s sheep dip. As a rule 
these are effective agents in the destruction of tick. If plain kerosene is used 
it will take the skin off the birds, but if mixed with an equal proportion of oil 
it is effective and destructive. Trees soon become infested. Ticks have 
repeatedly been found in the woodwork of poultry-houses which have not been 
tenanted by fowls for several years. It is not sufficient to merely provide 
perches on to which the ticks cannot get; they will creep along the roof of the 
house and drop on the sleeping birds; therefore the house must be.cleansed 
frequently. With regard to dipping birds, if the weather is cold they must 
afterwards be dried in a room, on straw, before a medium fire. Ticks are not 
much in evidence in cold weather. The following recently appeared in the 
Australasian :— 

Dr. Brown, Department Agriculture, tells us that poultry ticks (Argas Americanue) are 
strongly resistant to chemical agents. Strong solutions of percbloride of mercury and of 
arsenic fail to kill them, although the ticks are immersed in the solutions. Oils cannot alone 
be relied on. A mixture of two parts oil and four parts of a one-in-ten caustic potash solu¬ 
tion kills them. Absolute alcohol fails to kill them. Strong ammonia in time kills them. A 
strong kerosine and soap emulsion also kills them. A mixture of two parts oil, four parts of 
one-in-ten caustic potash solution, and six parts kerosine, makes a most effective dip for fowls. 
As a matter of fact, when fowl ticks appear, there is no other course open but to pull down 
wooden fowlbouses, and erect iron ones, capable of being dismantled from time to time, and 
washed with solutions of lime and sulphur. The ticks are nocturnal in habit, and therefore 
are not seen about by day, but by night they issue forth fiom their hiding places in myriads, 
and get on to the fowls, and suck their blood, and produce anaemia and death. The most 
radical measures must be adopted to got rid of this pest. All places in which they harbor 
should, where practicable, be burnt, but where this is impracticable all crevices should be 
cemented up and coated with tar. They hide sometimes under the bark of trees, and such 
should be uprooted and burnt. Unless at night, ticks are seldom found on fowls, and fowls 
may be often enough found dead without any obvious cause. An examination of the fowl- 
house at night will reveal the cause. Sometimes, however, the ticks hide by day under the 
thighs and Tegs of one or two of the fowls in the yard, and these should then be dipped. 

As regards the tick seldom remaining on the birds, I have seen hundreds of 
cases where dozens of fowls were to be seen almost too weak to walk and 
smothered with tick. 

Where crevices have to be dealt with a syringe to apply the kerosine will be 

an advantage. 
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FARM NOTES. 

By W. Lowbie, M.A, B.Sc., Principal Agbioultubal College, 
Rosewobthy, South Atjstbalia. 

The Standard Sample of Wheat. 

The discussion provoked by the fixing of the standard weight of the wheat 
in the colony for each year is perennial. It is essential to the business of the 
wheat merchant to have some basis for quotations in Mark Lane or other 
market where he may propose to offer his wheat, but to the local miller, who 
can buy each parcel on its merits, it should matter nothing what the standard 
weight may be fixed at. That it does affect his transactions arises, 1 think, in 
this uay. He cannot readily do business on the quality of the wheat offered to 
him, apart from the fixed standard, for immediately on his offering a highei* 
price per bushel for wheat, say of a quality up to 07lbs. per bushel, all his 
customers who may have wheat to offer which is up to standard weight, and 
may rule between that and the 071b. quality, hold out for the same price, and 
are dissatisfied if he differentiates the samples and offers accordingly. He 
also, therefore, is forced back on the standard sample of the exporter. I know 
that this is a question which only those au fait with the corn trade can under¬ 
stand in all its relations, and I do not forget that He that passeth by and 
meddleth in the strife not belonging to him is like one that taketh a dog 
by the ear,” but as it directly concerns in its results all who have wheat to 
sell it becomes a grower’s question as well as the merchant’s, and while the 
position continues unsatisfactory, and is capable of improvement, it cannot 
readily be too much discussed. It is in this relation that these notions are 
offered. 

That the practice at present obtaining is unsatisfactory can readily be demon¬ 
strated. 

1. The standard is generally fixed so low that good farmers suffer. I have 
heard many farmers express surprise and disgust (I think with juwtification) 
when shown the standard sample going out as representative* of the colon)’s 
wheat. 1 have not seen this year’s sample, but I know that in past years it 
has certainly contained a percentage of rubbish—drake, wild oats, chaff scales, 
shrivelled grain, broken grain—which should not have been there, and also 
other impurities, such as barley, small pellets of stone, particles of eaith and 
sheepweed, more difficult to take out. It cannot be expected that wheat for 
the market should b*j cleaned so carefully, as, for example, seed wheat, but 
between this cleaning and that of the Chamber of Commerce sample there is a 
wide difference, and 1 know that a large proportion of our farmers would be 
ashamed to see such a sample leave their farms. If wheat merchants in Mark 
Lane pay attention to this standard sample it must affect disadvantageous^ 
the reputation of our wheat. While, however, our wheat is ungraded and 
sold on one sample only merchants have no alternative but to blend samples of 
that degree of quality only just marketable with samples of the finest quality, 
and the resultant mixture works out to be a sad advertisement for our farm 
management, while our wheat has lower value in the world’s markets lelative 
to that of other countries than should prevail, and our price here is affected 
accordingly. 

As prices for qualities exceeding standard sample in weight are not higher 
than for standard quality simply, it becomes a mistake for farmers to clean their 
wheat well, and the result is that, few men put their grain through the winnower 
a second time. A man might clean his wheat up to fifilbs or f>71bs. if he was 
likely to receive a higher price accordingly, and would feed the light shrivelled 
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grain and siftings on his farm, but if he does this he will have fewer bushels to 
offer, and, being unable to obtain the higher price, he is better advised to let 
rubbish enough remain in his sample to lower it to standard weight and sell 
more, such as it is. This, surely, is a handicap on good farming, and certainly 
reflects on the sample of our wheat. 

2. Wheat is grown in South Australia over a wide range of latitude, and the 
average samples of the North, Middle North, South, and South-East may differ 
very appreciably according to the season. In any one year the Northern areas 
may be free from rust, and the farmers there have a well-filled, heavy sample 
to offer, while their fellows further South may find their sample more or less 
rust-shrivelled, while in another year the wheat in the North may be drought- 
shrivelled or blighted, while the sample fiom the South is exceptionally good. 
Accordingly the farmers in the fortunate district for any }ear suffer, in that, 
though the standard is fixed on maikctable samples, the average is lowered by 
the inclusion of samples just on the marketable line from the suffering district. 
If, therefore, our wheat was graded and traded accordingly the farmers in the 
district fortunate would be credited with higher prices, while those with shrivelled 
samples to offer would also be in a better position, in that their samples would 
be up to the second grade or third grade if such graduation was possible, and 
they would have a definite basis to work instead of being exposed to irregular 
docking of samples, uncontrolled by definite understanding. It may be argued 
that this would entail more expense in sampling, and no doubt it would, but not 
so much as might be anticipated, I think, for well-cleaned wheat to be shipped 
at any one of the chief ports would be found very constant. The difference in 
weights from the same district arises largely from degrees of preparation for 
market. 

3. The present practice plays into the hands of the local millers if they think 
fit to take advantage of it. No doubt they would prefer to have the standard 
higher; and I know that at least one firm tried to encourage thorough cleaning 
by quoting higher prices for good samples, but I believe had to fall back on 
the prevailing arrangement from reasons stated above. As things are local 
millers can select the finest samples at prices practically the same as are offered 
by exporters for the standard sample. It helps the exporter little to be 
able to gather the bulk of a shipment of a quality up to 64lbs. if he has sold 
the shipment on the sample of 621bs., but it makes an appreciable difference 
to the local miller. Let me instance. The standard sample this year we 
will suppose to be 62lbs. I had a sample of wheat a week ago from the 
Caltowie district up to 68lbs. per bushel, aud there may be m«>re of it of that 
weight, or at least better than 621 bs. or 63lbs,, as the case may be. If the 
farmer offers this wheat for sale he might with luck get a quotation Id. per 
bushel better than market price for standard sample, but the chances are that 
his wheat would go at market price simply—the exporter’s price. A bushel 
(601bs.) of this wheat, averaging 5lbs. over standard weight, would yield from 
5lbs. to 6lbs. more flour than similar wheat of standard sample, and would 
therefore return from 3d. to 4d. worth of more flour to the miller with flour at 
present rates. Such wheat is thus practically docked 2d. when bought at even 
Id. per bushel over prices for standard sample. If he declines to pay market 
rates for wheat a little under standard weight, he should be prepared to pay 
proportionally higher for wheat over standard weight. 

Again, there is room for question on another aspect of the matter. If this 
standard sample of 62lbs. or 63lbs. is the average of our marketable wheat, 
why should it be made the minimum ? Will the average of the cargo bought 
on this minimum not be higher ? In this case the buver of the cargo in London 
will gain the advantage, for he will have bought on the standard sample basis. 
If the cargoes as collected here are only up to or a shade over standard sample, 
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then docked wheat, when the sample is taken as the minimum, must be included 
in them, and docked wheat will be quitted at full price. The whole arrange¬ 
ment seems unsatisfactory for merchant and grower alike. 

I am writing without a full knowledge of the trade, and in that attitude are 
these questions advanced and suggestions offered. But of this I have ho 
doubt, that the sample as it has been fixed fwr some years past is too low for 
the average farmer. I cannot understand why farmers should complain that 
it is too high. As a grower of wheat I can confidently say that I would have 
preferred to see the standard made higher, by making the minimum weight 
to be admitted into the bulk from which the average is taken higher. In the 
discussion of the matter by the members of the Petersburg Agricultural 
Bureau, as published last month, the Chairman and Secretary, in my opinion, 
took the desirable view of the matter. However, I cannot see how the fixing 
of one standard sample for the whole colony can ever give satisfaction. It 
willalwujs affect injuriously the districts where the samples are finest and, 
under present arrangement or present practice, benefit nothing those fanners 
where the sample is lighter. If three grades could be adopted, say 65lbs., 
62£lbs., and 601bs., and accepted as Nos. 1, 2, and 3, respectively, and these 
maintained from year to year without variation, the difficulty would be over¬ 
come ; but for the small quantity of wdieat which we have to offer this 
would be a giaduation too complex. I would suggest, however, for con¬ 
sideration by Bureaus, farmers, and merchants alike that an effort should 
be made to grade our wheat into two samples, viz., No. 1, G5lbs. per 
bushel, and No. 2, Gllbs. per bushel. I believe we could as farmers 
arrange to have our samples up to these minima without the introduction 
of elaborate grading machinery. The attachment to the winnower of a 
small revolving grading screen would be sufficient, and, indeed, in most cases 
the result could be obtained with our ordinary machinery. I would suggest 
further that these minimum weights, or others which the experience of the 
growers and merchants of the colony may favor, be adopted as constants. I 
will say again that I trust the voices of those who cry for a lower standard will 
he smothered, and the voices of those who advocate higher levels strengthened. 

The Farmers’ Union has here a good opportunity for useful work. 


BUNT AND SMUT. 

At this time of the year there are a great many inquiries made with respect 
to these distinct kinds of parasitic fungi, and if those who are not well 
acquainted with the subject will carefully note the following facts it will save 
correspondence, and possibly enable them to prevent losses in next season’s 
work. 

Bunt, often miscalled “ ball smut” or “ stinking smut,” is a parasitic fungus 
known to botanists as Tilletia Tritiei, or formerly as Tilletia caries. Smut, 
otherwise 14 loose smut,” is another genus of microscopic parasitic fungi, known 
to botanists by the name of Ustilago'segetum. If the seeds or spores of these 
parasitic plants arc examined under a powerful microscope they will be found 
to differ considerably in form and appearance. They also differ in character 
and in method of reproduction, although both forms begin their attack upon 
the cereal plant at its earliest stage of existence, grow up within the body or 
tissues of the plant, and complete their existence by taking possession of the 
material provided by the cereal for maturation of wheat, barley, oats, &c., and 
producing instead bunt balls or loose smut respectively. 

The w loose smut ” (Ustilago segetum) more often attacks oats and barley 
than wheat, and the myriad of spores from each grain or glume of oats or 
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barley becomes scattered all over the field long before the crop is harvested. 
These spores drop to the ground, and lie there waiting the production of young 
grasses, oats, barley, and other cereals. But if such grasses, &c., should not 
appear, the spores would most probably germinate under the influence of spring 
weather and sufficient moisture, and, finding no plants to live upon parasitically, 
the “ loose smut ” plants would die of sheer starvation because they possess no 
roots, and cannot live except upon the sap of cereal plants. Because the spores 
are scattered before the grain is harvested it is evident that pickling would be 
of little use in preventing the occurrence of “ loose smut” in a cereal crop; but 
fallow or the cultivation of plants unsuitable to its requirements would probably 
exterminate it for a time in a field intended to be cropped later on with cereals. 

Bunt (or “ ball smut,” as it is wrongly called), or properly Tilletia Tritici, 
more commonly attacks wheat plants than other cereals. Each ball of bunt 
contains hundreds of thousands of seeds or spores, each spore capable of pro¬ 
ducing a microscopic plant, pervading sometimes the whole of a wheat plant, 
but often only one or two of the stems, and occasionally only one side of a stem 
and fruiting or producing bunt only on one side of an ear. When the bunt- 
plant is mature or ripe it has produced its seeds or spores within the skin or 
bran of what should have been a grain of wheat; but the bunt plant which 
produced that “ bunt ball ” extends from the roots of the wheat plant right up 
to its ear. When the wheat crop is thrashed the tough skin of the bunt ball 
gets broken, or if it esc apes being broken at that time it will probably become 
broken when being sown with the seed sower or otherwise. Each ball contains 
sufficient spores, if thoroughly distributed, to infect every grain in a bag of seed 
wheat, and each grain of wheat so infected may produce a bunted plant When 
the wheat is sown without being first pickled on dry soil it is very possible that 
the bunt spores or seeds will germinate and grow themselves to death before 
the wheat grains can find sufficient moisture to enable them to start growing. 
The bunt plant must have a cereal plant to live upon, because it has no roots or 
leaves of its own to supply it with nutriment. The spore is smaller than the 
smallest dot that can be made with a pen, or the most minute mark that can be 
made with the point of a needle ; but even this spore can start a kind of rootlet 
when it is moistened, and this rootlet is too thick to find an entrance into the 
young shoot from the wheat grain ; therefore the hunt rootlet produces branches 
of even a finer nature, and one or more of these branches find their way through 
the pores in the skin of the first shoot from the grain of wheat, and from thence 
onwards to the maturity of the wheat plant it continues to produce mycellium 
or rootlets within the stems of the wheat plant—sometimes only on one side, 
but generally all over—until at last the wheat plant begins to provide material 
for the formation of its own seeds ; then the bunt plant takes possession of that 
material, also of the outer envelope intended to be a grain of wheat, and pro¬ 
duces within that envelope a myriad of bunt-spores, the whole forming what is 
called ball smut. If bunted wheat is sown during wet weather or upon damp 
soil the bunt spores and wheat grains will start growing at once and the wheat 
plants are certain to be bunted. Under no circumstances is it safe to sow wheat 
without pickling; but if the seed is very free from bunt, and if the soil is dxy 
and the time of sowing is early, the probabilities of a bunted crop are lessened. 
The most effectual way to pickle wheat is to throw the grain into a pickle made 
with an ounce of bluestone for each bushel of grain, and just a little more water 
than will be absorbed by the grain; then stir or shake the grain so that it shall 
be effectually wetted with the pickle; drain off the surplus liquor, put into 
pickled or else new bags, and oo careful that the sowing-machine or drill is 
perfectly clean and free from bunt spores. In pickling a basket could be used, 
and when the grain is immersed and well stirred the bunt balls (if any) will 
probably rise to the surface, and should be removed and burned, 
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TH E VINEYARD. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

By Arthur J. Perkins, Government Viticulturist. 

The rain that in its impartiality falls alike on the just and the unjust meets 
at all times with welcomes that vary considerably in their cordiality, according 
to the sources whence they proceed, and, much as some pastoralists may see 
reason to grumble, the vine-growing fraternity cannot but rejoice over the 
opportuneness of the general rains that visited us in January. A succession of 
hailstorms, welcomed by nobody I hope, have in most districts unfortunately 
done much towards thinning out our crop; what is left, however, holds out 
every promise of reaching the cellars in the most perfect of conditions. It 
has rarely been my lot to see fruit fill out better, and this is the case even in 
our drier localities. As a matter of fact, a cursory review of the season will* 
readily show' that, if w r e except the hail, vinegrowers can have no quarrel 
with 1898-9 weather. The unusual heaviness of the winter rainfall is un¬ 
deniable, and wherever the principles of rational cultivation are respected the 
vines were enabled to lay up a store of moisture sufficient to tide them over 
the spring and early summer drought; in this w r ay they were undoubtedly 
aided by the low temperature that prevailed in November and January. And 
just as the somewhat protracted drought was beginning to tell, if not on the 
plants themselves at all events on the fruit, come falls of rain equal in their 
steadiness and thoroughness to the best of winter rains. Were it not for the 
ubiquitous hail, of unfortunate memory, in spite of the unfavorableness of past 
seasons, a vintage considerably above the average might fairly have been 
anticipated. As things stand, however, it is more than probable that this 
year’s returns will show a considerable shortage on the 1897-8 vintage. Such 
a deficiency, however, need not necessarily be looked upon as an unmixed evil; 
the setting of the fruit was in many cases exceptionally good, and it may be 
questioned whether the maturing of a heavy crop would not have overtaxed 
the strength of vines that were, so to speak, still in the throes of a three years’ 
drought. Ifi addition to this we may lay the flattering unction to our grum¬ 
bling souls that, relatively small though the vintage may be, it is of first- 
class material that the ’99 wines will be made. The quality of a wine is 
largely dependent on that of the fruit, and the latter is at the mercy of the 
caprice of external conditions. Excessive summer heat, inducing sudden and 
rapid development and ripening, followed on by more or less partial withering, 
is the thorn in the flesh of South Australian growers. From such an evil during 
the past season we have been singularly free; relatively low mean summer 
temperature, aided at the most opportune of times by providential rains, has 
permitted the fruit to ripen slowly and gradually, in a manner truly rcminiscential 
of the homes of the world’s most celebrated wines. Given careful manufacture 
and good treatment, we may look for good wines from the last last year of the 
century. 

• • t • • • • 

The very satisfactory maimer in which in almost every instance our vines have 
weathered the three years’ drought, that we are now happily fast leaving behind 
us, serves only to bring out in still more marked relief their undoubted adapta¬ 
bility to our climate. In this respect, struggling on successfully as they have 
done, even in the most unfavorable of localities, whilst fruit trees in their 
immediate neighborhood were dying out in scores, their superior hardiness over 
that of the latter has been amply proved. It would, however, be idle to argue 
that they have come out seathless from the conflict; without doubt, in spite of 
a favorable winter, to an experienced eye to-day the most striking feature in 
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our vineyards is in general a marked reduction in the vigor of growth of the 
plants. Fortunately this general weakness is far from being an evil that is 
beyond remedy; in fact, given a succession of good wet seasons, of itself it will 
disappear; those, however, who are willing to lend a helping hand to nature 
and their own interests will anticipate this event by heavily manuring their 
vines during the coming season. Such an eventuality immediately gives rise 
to a question on which I do not feel at present inclined to dwell, reserving 
it for a future and more seasonable moment; here I wish merely to draw 
attention to the relative hardiness of some of our most commonly cultivated 
varieties. As the best drought-resisting vine that we possess 1 would certainly 
place at the head of the list, and in a class by itself, the Spanish Doradillo; 
like the proverbial cat it has nine lives, and nothing seems to check its vigor of 
growth or its general fruitfulness. Next in order of merit I would class 
Mataro, Cabernet Sauvignon, Grenache, Carignan, and Malbeck, all of them 
fairly hardy vines; and then in a class of its own we have Shiraz, the weakest 
of the lot. After their three years’ trials, to-day it is only in the most favored 
of spots that Shiraz vines present anything like an encouraging appearance ; 
and this is all the more regrettable in that from other considerations it is 
probably the most serviceable all-round grape that we possess, and has in 
consequence been very largely planted o'er our vine area. Hut even of this 
variety there is no reason to despair. True, one or two good seasons may not 
prove sufficient to restore the older vines to their pristine vigor, but good and 
intelligent treatment, leavened with a little patience, will in the long run ensure 
their complete rejuvenescence. And, after all, does not the fact that so delicate 
a vine should have lived to tell the tale of its sufferings through three successive 
years of unparalleled dryness tend to prove that its value has not been over¬ 
estimated. 


In my January notes I hazarded the opinion that in all probability the ’99 
vintage would be later than the one immediately preceding it. The late rains 
and remarkable coolness of the past month have certainly lent a helping hand 
to my prophetic views. Nevertheless, in many of our earlier districts February 
will witness the opening of the campaign. A few words on the vintage should 
not, therefore, prove out of place There is probably no truism that is more 
often repeated, or with which winemakers are confessedly more familiar, than 
the fact that the manufacture of good sound wines is largely dependent on the 
most scrupulous cleanliness; and yet there is no principle, in my opinion, that is 
more persistently, though possibly often unintentionally, violated in the majority 
of South Australian cellars. It is often a modern version of the whitened 
sepulchres. To the general observer what is visible is frequently, though not 
always, scrupulously clean, but the internal details, had they utterance, w'ould 
in many cases tell a different tale ; and, after all, such cleanliness as wine-making 
demands does it not interest the inside rather than the outside of the cup and 
platter ? 

Is it necessary to dwell on the facts that render attention to the minutest of 
details in such a question absolutely necessary if wine-making is to be something 
more than a game of hazard. I had not thought so some years back. Of late, 
however, I have, on various occasions, been brought in contact with glaring 
instances of neglect that want of knowledge alone could palliate or explain, I 
offer, therefore, no apology for the details that are to follow: —That the trans¬ 
formation of grape juice into wine is brought about by the agency of minute 
living organisms is known to every maker, and, further, that these organisms, 
in spite of their vast numbers and prodigiously rapid prolificness, have frequently 
to struggle for full possession of the medium in which their lot may be cast 
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against obnoxious intruders, comes also within the ken of most up-to-date wine¬ 
makers. It is against these intruders, that lurk in the cracks and crannies of 
cellars, casks, shoots, pumps, &c., that the winemaker should wage perpetual 
warfare. True, we introduce them in large numbers into our vats on the skins 
and stalks of grapes ; tiue, that at certain seasons of the year the atmosphere is 
laden with their germs; but does this argue, in consequence, that we should, 
by neglecting the details of cleanliness, prepare for them within the precincts 
of our cellars comfortable resting-places r The danger to the must in fermenta¬ 
tion is not our only consideration. Given that the yeast is surrounded by 
conditions favorable to its development, the very vigor of its growth is generally 
sufficient to crowd out other more slowly developing germs Unfortunately it 
does not raise a pevpetual bulwark against any future invasion of the latter. 
The wine itself, that originally resulted from the decomposition of grape juice, 
is in its turn subject to still further decomposition at the hands of germs whose 
triumphant career is no more held in check by the yeast cells. Again, both 
grape juice and wine, like milk, by-the-by, are both eminently liable to absorb 
and firmly retain strong odors of any sort. It may therefore be noted en passant 
that the fusty smell of our cellars, or the malodorous wagons that deliver the 
vintage, are in nowise calculated to enhance the quality of the wine. 

On the absolute necessity of scrupulous cleanliness I can say nothing more, 
and, it appears to me, nothing stronger. Let us now examine some of the 
ordinary instances in which this virtue, second only to godliness, is most 
frequently allowed to stand in abeyance. And first I must have my annual tilt 
against German wagons, covered with dirty tarpaulins, for conveying the 
vintage to the cellars I am perfectly well aware of all the arguments that can 
be urged in their favoT. When grapes have to he conveyed overlong distances 
it is undoubtedly far cheaper to throw them pile-mele between the frames of 
open wagons than to have for their reception smaller receptacles piled one above 
the other; loading and unloading are also considerably simplified. To my 
mind, however, when the contingent ill effects on the wine are taken into con¬ 
sideration, such arguments carry no weight whatsoever. Is it worth while 
spoiling the ship for a ha’p'worth of tar, or is the additional expense so very 
great as to interfere with the profits of the business ? Disguise it as we may, 
these wagons—loaded now with stable manure, now with pigs or anything else 
equally objectionable —arc not fit to convey the raw material destined to he 
converted into a beverage for human beings; and, in addition to the purely ethical 
objection, such a practice, as has already been stated, endangers the future of the 
wine To state that such conveyances can readily be cleaned and put in fit 
condition to receive the vintage savors of ludicrousness if not of absurdity. 
Every hoard would have to be taken off and planed, every crevice obliterated, 
before such would be the case ; and who are they who as much as scrub down 
their wagons with soda and boiling water ? And yet the difficulty might readily 
be overcome at relatively little cost. In small cellars surrounded by the vine¬ 
yards that feed them the practice that I saw applied in some Victorian cellars 
might readily he adopted, viz., having a sufficient number of kerosene tins to 
stack the drays or wagons and keep the pic kers going. In larger cellars, or 
where the distance of conveyance is greater, specially-built adjustable frames 
might be fitted on to the wagons for the exclusive use of the vintage; once this 
operation is completed they could be removed, cleaned up, and put away for the 
year. 

Needless to say that in the cellar everything that is destined to come in con¬ 
tact with the fermented or unfermented liquid should be most carefully pre- 

r ed and scrupulously cleaned. And here we owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. 

Seppdt, of Seppeltsfield, who I believe was the first to indicate a very, 
simple method for keeping the wood work of cellar plant in good working 
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order. 1 refer of course to the use of a parafine wax. A coat of this substance 
spread uniformly over the wood work of presses, crushers, elevators, kc., gives 
it a perfectly smooth surface, that effectively belies any excuse for imperfect 
cleaning; in addition to this it renders the wood more or less impermeable, 
thus readily checking its saturation by fermentable liquids with its concomitant 
complications. The walls of cement fermenting tanks should be carefully 
scrubbed; pumps, tubs, hosing, all should be properly attended to, both before 
and during the course of the vintage. To Mr. Seppelt we are again indebted 
for a very simple expedient for keeping a cellar clean during the vintage time. 
Any beginner soon becomes aware of the practical impossibility during this 
time of the year of avoiding spilling from time to time on the floors of the 
best-regulated cellars a certain amount of must or wine. These pools of 
fermentable matter are extremely dangerous to the well-being of the neighbor¬ 
ing wines; they rapidly become the breeding grounds of disease germs that 
are readily wafted where they are least wanted. It goes without saying that, 
during the vintage time at least, the floors of a cellar cannot be scrubbed and 
treated like those of a dwelling-house, and, as Mr. Seppelt very justly points 
out, to clean them up in a half-hearted sort of way with a little water only 
makes things worse, by diluting the liquids and rendering them more liable to 
fermentation and putrefaction. The whole difficulty may be overcome by a 
liberal use of burnt gypsum or plaster of Paris wherever any liquid has been 
spilt. This substance, owing to its high hysroscopicity, absorbs the liquid, 
and whenever necessary may be swept away, leaving the Hoot* sweet and clean. 
After some experience of its advantages, my advice is not to spare it, but to 
make a full and abundant use of it. 

And yet another point that has reference to cleanliness in wine-making. If 
the absolute cleanliness of fermenting vessels is a matter of necessity, how much 
more so may it be said of those vessels destined to receive the new and defence¬ 
less wine ? The warning against the use of old bottles for new wines has not 
lost its significance for us. True, in modern eyes, old seasoned casks are more 
estimable than new ones, but before they receive new wine they should be so 
cleaned and prepared as to be new in every other acceptation of the term. The 
tartar, beneath which disease germs so frequently lurk in peaceful security, 
should always be carefully scraped off, the wood thoroughly scrubbed, and the 
cask freed from any taint or objectionable odor. Very particular attention 
should be paid to casks having previously contained wine that had gone wrong. 
No other wine should be allowed to go into them until they have been 
thoroughly cleaned, and subsequently sterilised with steam. There is an 
unfortunate popular heresy that seems to have a hold on some makers, to the 
effect that a had cask may be restored by using it for a season as a fermenting 
vessel. This may or may not be the case, but, if it is so, it will certainly be at 
the expense of the wines that are made in it. If we value our reputations as 
winemakers let us abjure all such heresies. 


A few other hints of a seasonable character may be thrown out for the benefit 
of those who are not yet thoroughly conversant with vrine-making operations. 
Remember that where large areas are to be harvested it is as well to slightly 
forestall the perfect maturity of the fruit, for fear of having on one’s hands at 
the end of the season a superabundance of over-ripe grapes. Note that in most 
cases light wines are best made from slightly unripe grapes, and sweet wines 
from over-ripe fruit. Make up your mind beforehand as to what kind of wine 
you intend making, and do not make your sweet wines from dry wines that have 
gone wrong. In general the density of musts of dry wines should not exceed 
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1100, and the nearer 1090 the better. Be sparing in the use of spirit, and 
only use it for sweet wines. It is the stand-by of the careless maker. Keep 
fermentations steady and even, and do not let temperatures get much above 
90° F. Use the coolers freely if you have any. If you have none, avoid 
putting in fermentation over-ripe grapes at too high a temperature. Keep 
a carefully-written account of every fermentation for future reference in case 
of necessity. 


WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS. 

Balaklava. - The weather for this month has been remarkably cool, with strong south¬ 
west winds at times, and those having sandy land fallowing have got it blown about, making 
some of the roads almost impassable. The harvest is finished, and the crops generally have 
turned out better than was expected ; the average for this district should be somewhere aboqt 
Shush., some of the drilled and manured crops going up to 1 "bush, and 18bush. per acre. 
The fruit in th‘s district, with the exception perhaps of grapes, is a comparative failure, owing 
to the frost and rough weather. 

Cherry GAlim -ns — The first part of the month was dry and hot, hut since it has been cool 
and showery, impioving the vegetables and fodder crops. The fruit crops have, however, been 
considerably damaged by the heavy winds, and those wi*h low*pruned trees have reaped the 
benefit this season. 

Cuystal Brook. —The harvest is at an end, the results falling far short of the promise of 
the early part of the season. As much as 1 finish, per acre has been reached from fallow land, 
and only 2bush. to 8bush. from old bind. The grain in some cases is not up to standard ; the 
average for the district is about 7bush. The high winds have done much damage to the fruit 
crop. (rrapos are faiily good. Sorghum hus fuiled. except where well watered. Rainfall for 
year 1898, 12-6Sin. 

Gawljsk River. —Unseasonable weather has prevailed of late, and the strong winds are 
causing fallows to drift where this trouble has never before been experienced. The sand in 
some cases almost block the roads. Stock remain in fair condition, but feed is short, and 
would be spoilt by much rain just now. Harvesting is finished with satisfactory yields; 
wheat, about 12bush. and a good sample ; hay, 25ewts. per acre. The hailstorms in 
November did much damage to the fruit crop, and the heavy winds this past month have 
blown a lot of fruit off the trees. 

Lucindale. — The weather during the early part of the month was too cool to allow of 
stripping being finished Rain commenced on the 18th, and in four days over 2in. fell; 
this may permanently injure the crops still standing. Stock are in excellent condition. 
Fruit crops generally very light. 

Kai’UNDA.— Rainfall for 1898, 20'28in. Farmers are busy cart if * g wheat, chaff, and straw. 

Meadows. — The pea crops drilled in yielded 30bush. per acre, wheat up to40bush., and 
hay also very good. The fiuit crop is fairly good, but somewhat injured by the hailstorms 
Stock in good condition. 

Minlaton.— Farmers here are generally satisfied with the yield, the cleaning up in most 
cases being better than expected. The sample is exceptionally go >d. Steinwedel wheat did 
exceptionally well, and good returns were obtained from Dart s Imperial. Hawke’s Club 
Head promises to come into prominence on account of its yielding qualities. Underground 
grubs did considerable damage, and would have been worse but for the vigilance of crows, 
magpies, plovers, and other insectivorous birds. Dry feed is abundant, and where properly 
looked after mangolds and sorghum are making growth. Sheep and cattle are fat, but many 
of the latter are djing from some unknown cause. 

Morphett Vale —The grape crop has been greatly helped by the rains during this month, 
and now the vintage piomises to be equal if not better than iast year, but below the IK97 
vintage. Wheat crops have done well, and the district will probably average lObush. Hay 
has varied from half a ton up to 3 tons 6cwts. per sere on one farm oi 150 acres. 

Murray Bridge.— The weather has generally been cool, with rainfall of ^itt. per month. 
Harvesting operations are finished ar.d the results have been satisfactory whew manure has 
been used, but rather die appointing from unmanured old land. Stock in good condition, but 
are beginning to suffer from impaction. 

Mylok. —The rain this month has made the crops lcok up, but the fruit is very light and, 
owing to hailstorms, is of inferior quality. 

Port Elliot.— Harvesting operations are about over, and farmers appear to be fairly satis¬ 
fied with the yield, but not with prices. One farmer reports having got 64bush. of oats from 
one acre, and another had 127 bags of peas from sixteen acres. Plums and pears are up to if 
not better than the average, but apples are very light. 
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Pyap. —Harvesting operations are at an end, with very good returns. A great amount of 
damage has been done to the crops by parrots, cockatoos, and starlings. Stock are doing well, 
and tne weather is mild and favorable to growth of summer crops. 

Saddlkworth. —The wheat harvest in this district has been good, and from four to five 
bags per acre of good grain been reaped. The spring weather was unfavorable for sorghum, 
which failed to get a good start No great quantity of hay cut. Stock in good condition. 
Weather cool and pleasant. 

WooneiDB. — The weather for some time past has been unfavorable for harvesting operations, 
and a good deal of wheat still remains to be reaped. Returns are very satisfactory, many crops 
averaging from Ifibush. to 20bush.; hfty from 30cwts. to 2 tons per acre. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE REPORT. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Company report:— February 1 1899. 

This summer is, like its predecessor, evidently a record-making one, the month just closed 
being the coolest January yet recorded in Adelaide, and appearances point to the probability of 
this proving the most temperate summer experienced, as against the previous one for extreme 
heat. Nice light rains, although somewhat partial in character, have fallen, and supplies of 
water and feed are fairly plentiful throughout the pastoral and agricultural districts. 

Trade generally has been satisfactory, in spite of the low value of our staple product, 
wheat. 

Shippers of wheat have evidently a strong belief in supplies readily available, as we learn 
that sales have been made freely, and charters effected for Junuary-February. and quantities 
coming forward apparently justify their attitude. The European market became a shade 
stronger when unfavorable weaiher conditions in the Argentine piaotieally reduced their 
estimated exportable surplus by one-half. Reports from India, however, on the other hand, 
point to the likelihood of a good harvest there, so that no immediate prosper t appears of 
any advance in price, though it is felt that speculators in the United States hold the key of 
the position, and by a combination at any moment might materially enhance values. In flour 
the market is somewhat weak, intercolonial business being dull and only a very moderate 
South African trade possible from this port, the establishment of a line of steamers from 
Melbourne to Capetown giving our neighliors a decided advantage in export to that part 
of the empire. In offal lines the market is at moment decidedly strong, though hardly likely 
to maintain at rates relatively higher than ruling in the adjoining wheat-growing colonies. In 
spite of the fact that it has been cool on the coast many portions of the interior have been 
experiencing extreme spells of heat, icoiching up feed, so that there is an increasing demand 
for forage towards the inland districts. 

Mount Gambier potato-growers, anxious to participate in the long prices ruling at the 
beginning of the year, rushed forward supplies—some in rather unripe condition—a hit 
hurriedly, so that prices fell away eonsideiably, hut during the past week have somewhat 
steadied. The local crop is being used up, and in a very few weeks the market will be 
dependent chiefly on South-Eastern supplies. The out-turn in that district, especially of the 
late crop, is likely to he fair, hut as dealers in the line figure out a shortage compared with 
the season’s consumption, values should maintain. Locally-grown onions have kept the market 
well supplied, and the South-Eastern crop, in spite of the early disasters experienced, is likely to 
hag out fairly well. 

The mouth’s business in most dairy lines proved rather unsatisfactory. The unseasonable 
character of the weather has enabled small dairies to continue butter-making later than usual; 
but quality suffered, so that for the past two or three weeks there has been an undue proportion 
of low-grade stuff offering. The advance in price during Dooember caused exportation to 
cease, but the psst month has still seen a small surplus weekly, which has mostly gone into 
cold chambers on owners’ account. The cool weather is also responsible for a very material 
diminution in the consumption of cheese, and, along w ith the anxiety of some holders, has 
caused this line to touch lower pi ices than at any time for several years past, hut is having the 
effect of stimulating demand to some extent, and, as stocks are not abnormally heavy, a 
healthier tone may be expected to prevail as the season advances Good business has been 
done in bacon, price showing a slight improvement during the month, supply being equal to 
demand. The abnormal condition of the egg market when last we wrote did not long continue, 
values steadily advancing to the extent of 4d. per dozen during the month ; slight reaction has 
been apparent, however, within the last few days, hut active demand from West Australia is 
likely to prevent any serious reduction Honey has been selling freely, and values firmed up, 
but are again easing, and this line should attract speculative buyers surely at present price. 
Seasonable trade demand doing in almonds. The demand for poultry fell away after the 
holidays, supplies also decreasing, and values rapidly declined until they are now about 30 
per eent. lower than prior to Christmas time. 
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Market Quotations of the Day, 

Wheat—At Port Adelaide, new, 2s. 6$d.; outports, 2s. 5d. to 2s 6d. per bushel of 601bs. 

Flour.—City brands, £G 10s. ; country, £6 6s. per ton of 2,0C0lbs. 

Bran.—8d.; pollard, 8|d. per bushel of 201bs. 

Oats.—IiOcal Algerian, Is. 4d. to Is. 6d.; stout white, 2s. to 2s. 6d. per bushel of 40lbs. 

Barley. - Malting, 3s. 6d. to 4s. ; Cape, Is. 8d. to 2s. per bushel of 601bs. 

Chaff.—£2 10s. to £2 15s. per ton of 2,240lbs„ dumped, f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes.—New local, £3 10s.; Mount Gambiers, £3 16s. to £3 17s. 6d. per 2,240lbs. 

Onions.—£4 lOs. per 2,240lbs. 

Butter.—Creamery and factory prints, 9Jd. to lid.; dairy and collectors* lines, 7d. to 
9d. per pound. 

Cheese.—S.A Factory, large to loaf. 4£d. to 6|d. per pound. 

Bacon.—Factory-cured sides, 7Jd. to 7|d.; farm lots, 6d. to 7d. per pound. 

Hams.—S.A. factory, 7|d. to 9d. per pound. 

Eggs.—Loose, 9£d.; in casks, f.o.b., lid. per dozen. 

Lard.—In bladders, 5$d.; tins, 4d. per pound. 

Honey.—2d. to 2jd. for best extracted, in 601b. tins; beeswax. Is. Id. per pound. 

Almonds.—Soft shells, 3}d.; kernels, lid. per pound. 

Gum.—Best clear wattle, 2jd per pound. 

Poultry,—Medium to good roosters, lid. to Is 6d. each ; hens, Is to Is. 3d. ; chickens, 
8d. to Is. 2d.; ducks, Is. 3d. to Is. 8d. ; pigeons, 5|d ; geese, 2s. to 2s. 6d. ; turkeys, 5d. 
to 7^d. per pound live weight. 

Dodder in Lucern.— Before sowing lucern or clover seeds they should 
be very carefully sifted to take out the seeds of the parasitic doader. If 
dodder should be found in any such crop mow the patches, before the dodder 
seeds have formed (this is most important';, close to the ground, remove all 
that has been mown, then rake off with a fine-toothed rake every particle of 
dodder which may have remained attached to the stumps of the plants, and 
sprinkle the ground heaxily with a solution of lib. of sulphate of iron pc*r 
gallon of water. If the dodder seeds have been formed, mow the lucern or 
clover, cover the bare patches with straw, and burn it. The seeds of dodder 
will be destroyed, but the roots of lucern or clover will not be much injured. 

Scab in South Africa. —Scab in sheep, goats, and animals of similar 
nature has been rampant in Cape Colony and adjacent country for a long time, 
and efforts made by the Government to deal with the evil have been most 
strenuously opposed by the more ignorant of the farmers and natives, even to 
threat of sudden death to the officers administering the law. It is satisfactory 
to learn that some districts have, nevertheless, become almost or quite freed 
from the disease, and that opposition* is giving way before the practical 
demonstration of the effectiveness of the remedies adopted. 

Encouragement of Horse-breeding in Austria-Hungary. —The 
Governments of this empire pay great attention to the improvement of the 
horse stock of the country. With this purpose in view stud farms are kept 
up, covering stations fixed, and owners of pure-bred stallions subsidised. In 
Austria the sum of £170,300 was devoted to this purpose in 1897, and in 
Hungary £230,000 per annum was voted. In Austria there are two stud farms, 
the progeny being kept for breedipg purposes ; the stallions being sent to the 
stations, and the mares used either at the studs or sold at low prices, or even 
given free to the poorer peasants, 'lhere are 522 covering stations containing 
1,763 stallions, 276 stallions in private hands, and ninety nine on hire to com¬ 
munities. The fee for service varies from Is. 8d. up to 16s. 8d. All stallions, 
whether State owned or private, have to be passed by a veterinary and licensed. 
The use of an unlicensed stallion, except for the owner’s mares, is a punishable 
offence, whether a fee is charged or not. In Hungary the system of State 
encouragement is very similar. There are four State studs, eighteen stallion 
depdts, 946 covering stations, with a total of 2,838 stallions. 
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CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Wednesday, January 18, 1898. 

Present—Mr F. E. H. W. Krichauff (Chairman), Sir Samuel Davenport, 
Hon. A. W. Sandford, Messrs. S. Goode, M. Holtze, J. Miller, M.P., T. Price, 
M.P., T. B. Robson, and A. Molineux (Secretary). 

Standard Bushel. 

The Secretary reported that, at latest meeting of Petersburg Branch, the 
subject of the fixing of the standard weight of the bushel of wheat for the 
present season was discussed, and a resolution canied that the various Branches 
should forward fair samples of the wheat of their respective districts, marketed 
early in the season, to the Central Bureau where they should be mixed 
thoroughly, measured and weighed, and the result communicated to the Chamber 
of Commerce, so that it might be taken into account when the standard for the 
season was fixed. The Secretary stated that he had already pointed out that 
the Central Bureau had no facilities for this work, and was not consulted in any 
way by the Chamber of Commerce on the matter. 

Mr. Sanpford said it was useless for the Central Bureau to endeavor to fix 
the standard in the way suggested, as the buyers and millers, being most 
concerned, would take no notice of the Bureau. They should first endeavor to 
get the ( hamber of Commerce to admit the right of the producers to be 
consulted on the matter, and to take part in fixing the standard. 

Mr. Miller said the method adopted by the Chamber was not a fair one. 
They asked for samples of wheat purchased in the district without any deduction 
having been made by the purchaser, thus excluding all good milling wheat 
which was perhaps 1 lb. or 2lbs. below previous year's standard It was most 
unfair to exclude such samples, and really meant that the standard weight 
adopted by the Chamber was an average of the best quality, and the lower, but 
still good milling samples we re judged by this so-called standanl. Then the 
question of amount docked for wheat under the standard required to be settled. 
There should be some fixed rate proportionate to weight below standard. Some 
buyers would not buy anv samples under weight. While he was anxious fora 
high standard for our wheat, there was no question that in many districts good 
milling samples w*ere under 031bs. to the bushel, and in some cases did not go 
62lbs. He believed that, if approached by the Bureau, the Chamber of 
Commerce would meet the representatives of the producers fairly. 

Mr. Sandford agreed with Mr. Miller that the producers should have some 
say in fixing the standard, and that it would be a good thing if they could get 
some definite arrangement with regard to “ docking.” He did not, however, 
agree that the standaid bushel should be an average of the whole output of the 
colony. In many seasons there was much wheat absolutely useless for milling* 
purposes, and it would be absurd to touch this in fixing the standard. They 
must remember that this standard was supposed to be a fair average of the 
wheat fit for export; in other w ords, it was the standard by which first-class 
milling wheat was bought and sold without the parties actually seeing it before¬ 
hand. It was absolutely necessary that a standard should be fixed, and that it 
should be a fair average of good milling wheat only. 

After considerable discussion it was resolved to inform the Petersburg Branch 
that their suggestion was impracticable, and that the Secretary be instructed to 
communicate with the Chamber of Commerce with a view to the Central 
Bureau, as representatives of the producers, being represented on the com trade 
section of the Chamber when the standard bushel of wheat for the coming 
season is fixed, 
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Donations. 

Mr. R. Marshall, of Hope Farm, Templers, forwarded one hag of seed of 
Bartlett’s Crossbred wheat and half a bushel of Indian King wheat for distri¬ 
bution amongst the Brarehes in districts where the past season’s harvest has 
been a failure. They were both early and valuable varieties, and he thought 
that these wheats would give satisfactory results in the dryer districts. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Marshall for his valuable gift. 

Sheep and Dogs. 

Sir Samuel Davenport called attention to notes in January Joutnal , by 
Professor Lowrie, on “ Sheep for Fanners.” He thoroughly agreed with the 
Professor. We consume large quantities of beef and mutton, the live stock 
being travelled for long distances, and the meat injured in consequence. Their 
mutton at least should be grown close to market, but the trouble caused by dogs 
prevented farmers in most of the closer settled districts from keeping sheep to 
the extent they would otherwise do. They had laws re registration of dogs, 
etc., but they were not properly enforced, hence the evil complained of. 

Other members agreed that the complaint was justified, and it was decided 
to ask the Branches to consider the matter and suggest methods of over¬ 
coming it. 

Extracts and Translations. 

The Chairman read the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronomical papers :— 

271. Cheese.— It has been found that cracks and blisters in cheese are often caused by 
injurious bacteria in the water uFed with the rennet, and that the evil can be prevented by 
previously boiling the water. 

272. 1uneases of Milk. —Mr. A. Schenckel lias conducted extensive laboratory researches 
into the diseases and changes occurring m milk under various conditions, such as thin and 
watery milk, slimy or lopy condition, putridity, blue, green, and red colors ot milk, poisonous 
milk, frothy milk, « hooey and bittei mi k, Ac These investigations are of great importance 
lo science. Mr. Schenckel concludes that the remedy (or preventive, rather) is absolute 
cleanliness in everything connected with byres, dairies, utensils, machineiv, the udders of the 
cows, the persons milking and treating the milk, and the supply of pure w'ater and wholesome 
and nutritious food to the cows. 

273. Lime. —The following shows the quantity of lime taken from an acre of land by a good 
crop:— 

Wheat, barley, or oats. about 201bs. 

Potatoes or turnips . u 40lbs. 

Peas, beans, or vetches . “ 60lhs. 

Clover ... from 651bs. to 120Jbs. 

Rape, hops, tobacco. “ 120lbs. to 2<>0lbs. 

Lucern and sainfoin (espareotte) . “ IGOlhs. to 240lbs. 

As the last are perennials, and remain a long time in the soil, they require absolutely large 
quantities of lime. It is injurious to apply lime directly to a crop of potatoes, as this would 
induce scurviness of the skin. 

274. lure Ferments. —The Experiment Station, Urals, Austria, publishes the following 
items:—When the fermentation is too slow the bacteria producing acetic acid form a thin film 
on the surface of the must or wine, and convert a portion of the alcohol int j acetic acid; and 
in a like manner the lactic acid hactena change the sugar into lactic acid; or another bacte¬ 
rium may form slimy fermentation fTom jhe sugar, and thus prevent clarification ; or a mould 
may appear on the surface in the form of a white wrinkled film if the casks are not kept well 
filled ; but all these diseases of the must or wdne can he prevented by a quick and regular 
fermentation. Pure cultures of foments can now be purchased (in Europe) in small tubes 
A few days before beginning the vintage from nqts. to lOqts. of grape juice should be 
made, boil it and let it cool in the vessel closed with a lid. Then place it in a large fermenting 
bottle [just previously scalded with boiling waiter. The boiling and scalding of the must and 
vessel is done to kill all foreign ferment germs, hut the liquor must he cooled before adding 
the pure ferment, else the heat would kill that also.] Take a tablespoonful of the boiled and 
co ded mtiftt and pouT it into the tube of pure culture ; then the contents of the tube are poured 
into the large fermenting bottle, hut keeping hack the surface or feeding scum by aid of a 
knitting needle. A single tube is sufficient to convert »5qts. to lOqts. of must into pure ferment, 
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and this again can be put into a 25qt. or 50qt. cask three parts filled with fresh pressed 
must, closed with a fermenting bung, aud kept for five days to eight days in a strong ferment. 
Finally the now large quantity of pure ferment can be divided into fiqt. lots, each of which is 
sufficient to add to each 300qt,s. of new must. 

276. Alkali Salt # and Gyptnm.— Later publications by the professors of the University of 
California and requests for information within this province make it desirable to make further 
extracts from the above. The alkali salts consist of three chief ingredients—common salt, 
glauber salt (sulphate of soda), and c&ibonate of soda. The first two constitute “white 
alkali,” which is not quite so noxious to plant growth, and gypsum is of no benefit where 
only common salt and glauber salt is present. The carbonate of soda causes the “black 
alkali,'' which shows on the soil black spots or puddles from dissolving the humus in the 
soil, and destroys the tender crown roots of plants near the surface; it also compacts the 
land. Associated with the three before-mentioned salts are, however, in varying amounts, 
those useful plant foods, as sulphate of potash to the extent of 5 per cent, to 20 per cent, 
of the total salts, phosphate of .soda from a fraction up to 4 per cent., and nitrate of soda 
up to 20 per cent. If you try, therefore, to leach out the noxious salts by irrigation you 
will remove also the latter, which may make the land so productive. You cannot wash off 
the efflorescence on the surface by a rush of water, or do much good by allowing water to 
stand on the land and then to diaw it off, but you may succeed in getting rid of one-third, or 
even one-half, of all the salts in one season by removing them with moie or less earth at the 
end of the dry season cither by sweeping or by means of a horse scraper. Very little carbonate 
of soda—not more than one-tenth of 1 per cent, must be in some soils in the first foot from 
the surface if cereals arc to be giown—renders land useless for cultivation, but the transforma¬ 
tion of the carbonate into sulphate of soda by means of gypsum (land plaster) and water is 
frequently sufficient. But, as Professor Hilgard says in a letter of the 30th of August last, 
“ that in general the experiments he has made of Australian alkali soils have shown a great 
preponderance of common salt and little or no carbonate of soda, be has not had occasion to 
recommend the use of gypsum for reclamation.'' Farmers should first ascertain by assay 
w hether carbonate of soda »s present in quantity. If not, the application of gypsum is simply 
a useless expense of money and labor. Professor Laughridge warns also for purchasing impure 
gypsum, he having examined samples that contained less than 76 percent, and some even as low 
as 40 per cent, of pure gypsum. This ai counts, of course, for failure if sufficient gypsum is not 
applied. Theoretically, the amount of gypsum applied should be about one-third more in 
weight than the amount, of carbonate of soda present in the spot. A test was made with a soil 
with an extreme of carbonate of soda, the analysis showing 223 per cent, in *772 per cent, of 
total salts. Two portions of it were mixed thoroughly w'ith gypsum in the proportion of 1*4 
per cent, of gypsum to 1 per cent, of carbonate ot soda, one merely moist with W'ater, the other 
kept fully w'et. After a week the results were that the percentage of carbonate of soda was 
reduced in the moist sample to *177 per cent , in the wet to *163 per cent.; but after tw*cnty- 
eight days it had increased to *196 per cent, and 107 per cent., perhaps through not coming 
in contact w*ith all parts. On using to other samples twice the quantity of gypsum the results 
were most effective, as the carbonate of soda was reduced from *263 per cent, to *26 per 
cent, and 021 respectively. An excess of gypsum can do no damage unless the soil becomes 
water logged, and besides it is not at all necessary to apply it all at once. It may require a 
few hundred pounds, or a ton, or even more, per acre from time to time harrowed in, that 
is about twice the theoretical amount. It acts in wet soils within a few weeks, in damp 
in the course of mouths, when it crumbles and bulges into a loose mass, into which water 
soaks freely, bringing the previously depressed black spots to the general level of the land. 
On the effect of applying gypsum, Professor Hilgard reports that a tract of 60ft. to 300ft., 
which had previously only a small depressed spot w hich indicated alkali, show ed, after irriga¬ 
tion in autumn, 1893, alkali salts on the entire surface, and killed all the fruit trees. In 1894 
and 1896 this land received each year U tons of gypsum per acre, with the result that in 1894 (a 
very dry season) about half of the land bore barley hay at the rate of 1 ton per acre, growing 2ft. 
high, and maturing seed where not cut. In 1896 the barley sow r n refused to germinate only 
within 100ft. of the original spot; the rest of the land yielded at the rate of 2j tons per acre. 
It seems, however, that in many cases the soil may be so heavily impregnated, even to a depth 
of 4ft. that nothing but leaching out of a large portion of the salt by under drainage will serve 
any useful puipose. In this regard the Fresno Vineyard Company has given a good example 
of wise precaution by drawing a 7ft. ditch around their vineyard, and they now have no need to 
fear alkali or swamping from leaky or leachy drains over hardpans. Hardpan, impervious to roots 
and water at some depth, is probably the cause in Renmark, where the young trees and vines 
either dried out or were drowned out, after some years of good growth, as soon as they reached 
it, or the cause was one of the following:—Professor Woodworth recognises four distinct 
effects produced on trees by alkali. The girdling near the surface of the ground; the destruc¬ 
tion of the root hairs; the concentration of the alkali in the green parts; and the burning due 
to Boil radiation. The girdling is simply a burning of the bark by the crust of alkali on the 
surface, and the use of gypsum and periodical replacing of the soil around the stem with other 
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soil comparatively free from alkali, or with gypsum, may be a sufficient remedy. The second 
injury shows itself exactly as with drought, although the soil may be more than damp. The 
leaves dry gradually, beginning at the tips and edges, the youngest dry up. The small; hair- 
like rootlets, being extremely delicate, have been destroyed by the rising and falling of the 
alkali during the season as new spots, increasing from year to year in extent, show up. The 
third distinct effect seems to produce the dropping of grape blossoms and the very small berries 
(couleur) from an accumulation of alkali salts in or on parts of plants subjoct to greatest evapora¬ 
tion. The edges of the leaves may become crisp and burned while the veins remain normal 
and the roots seem healthy. The fourth injury occurs from the peculiarly strong radiating 
power of an alkali soil, and the reflected rays of a very hot sun more than the direct rays may 
burn the edges of the loaves of trees at the lower parts where most exposed to the combined 
action of the direct and reflected heat. The greatest damage to trees and other plants by 
alkali is done near the base of the trunk, or root crown. The bark turns brownish, becomes 
soft, and is easily peeled off. Practically the plant, as before stated, is girdled. This indicates 
clearly that the accumulation of salts is chiefly near the surface, and that trees and vines 
already planted may be somewhat protected from the worst effects of the black alkali by 
surrounding the trunks with gypsum, or with earth abundantly mixed with it. Sometimes it 
may not be necessary, and would perhaps not pay to neutralise the whole of the carbonate of 
soda by means of gypsum, for which many tons might be required. Maintaining a loose tilth 
of the surface for many inches, which is not easily done, throughout the times when evapora¬ 
tion is active, and hoed crops in preference to grain crops, are likely to be more successful. 
Cropping with plants that take considerable quantities of salt from the soil may also be 
sufficient where the salts do not prohibit all cultivation Our Australian saltbushes (Atriplex 
species), so readily eaten by all kinds of stock, demand first consideration. Atriplex semi- 
bacoatum contains as much nutritive matter as lucern, and is ahead of oaten hay as one to 
four, and of barley hay as one to nine. Saltbush has proved in California most excellent for 
de-salting or freeing the soil from objectionable sodium compounds. For every lOulbs. of air- 
dried saltbush or 4001bs. of green there are 19*371bs. of pure ashes, of which 40 per cent, is 
common salt, 15 per cent, is soda in several combinations, ma : nly in the form of carbonate 
of soda. Analysis showed that the total injurious salts extracted by a crop of saltbush 
was 2’63lbs. per acre. In another plac e it is said that saltbush takes up nearly one-fifth 
of their dry weight of ash ingredients, largely common salt; so that the complete removal 
from the land of a 5-ton crop of saltbush bay will take away nearly a ton of the alkali salts 
per acre, and by thus, in the course of a few years, reducing materially the saline contents of 
the land you may render the culture of ordinary c rops possible. The seeds of saltbush are 
reported to come up easily on land of which the surface foot contains one-third of 1 per cent, 
of salts ; but where there was one-half of 1 per cent, the plants languished, the surface I2in. 
containing not less than 31,0001bs. of total salts per ac re. The plants died when the accumula¬ 
tion rose to >»ver 25 per cent of the first, £in. And it is mostly the case that the great mass of 
alkali is drawn upwards and concentrated in the first few inches, so much so, that the crust 
may contain more than half of the total amount. Next to saltbush, grape vines tolerate as 
large an amount of alkali, viz., 23,830lbs. in the first foot of an acre, that is 13,570lbs. of 
glauber salts, 7,98011)8 of common salt, 67Ulbs. of nitrate of soda, but only l,610lbs. of carbo¬ 
nate of soda. Wheat and barley, while tolerating 20,a201bs. of alkali, will still grow in 
7,040lbs. of carbonate of soda, but only where up to 4,520lbs. of common salt is present, 
4,320lbs of nitrate of soda, arid 11,1201 bn of glauber salt; but from the description of modiola, 
a native of Chili (Modiola decumbens), given by Mr. J. B. Davy, it seems that he has found 
another plant worth cultivating on strongly alkaline soils (up to 52,40011)8 1, as a fodder, of 
which cattle and sheep arc fond, yielding abundantly. As it roots freely at the joints it, may 
be difficult to eradicate. Common salt may be present to as much as 40,840lbs. carbonate of 
soda to 4,7601bs Mr. Davy does not say whether it is much like saltbush in de-salting the land. 
The following list, of fodder plants suitable for cultivation as fodder plants are mentioned:— 
Of saltbushes--Atriplex semibaccata, A. leptocarpa, A. halimoides, A. Muelleri, A. nummu¬ 
laris, A. vesiearia, A spongiosa, Kochia californica. K. eriantba, K. pubeseens, K. villoea, 
Modiola, and a giviss (Beckmannia eruoayformis), the latter only of value for wet alkali soils. 

276. New Must-Cooler .—Professot Hilgard, of California University of Agriculture, reports 
that they have devised and successfully used a new kind of cooler for wine must during 
fermentation, which enables the “ pure yeasts ” to exert their best influences It involves 
the use of an air blast and water spray in place of water only as in previous forms of attem- 
perateurs. The new' cooler requite* less water and shorter length of coil and cooling surface. 

# 277. New, Potatoes raised in Germany.—! have distributed them to all applicants in propor¬ 
tion to the quantities I had; to the largest number seven kinds. They were received in 
admirable order considering that they bad been on board since the 8th dav of October fully ten 
weeks. The packing was aho worthy of notice. One box was filled with fairly fine charcoal, 
the oth«ar with ground turf. I prefer the latter. The boxes had six airholes fitted with wire. 
Bags of the full length and width of the boxes were loosely tilled with the potatoes, so that 
they did not touch each other. In each box there were six bags above each other, divided by 
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the coal or turf. 1 found one tuber slightly bad, apparently from having been trodden upon 
at packing; all the rest were sound. They were forwarded from Greisitz, near Sagan, by 
Fr. Westmann, who is doing a very large business in forty-five kinds of potatoes, and the 
selection was left to him, except that the Professor Maercker was mentioned. Of Thiel, 
Gratia, and Ehlers I can find no description in my catalogues. The first five were raised by 
Cimbil—1. Hero, late, large, fine form, light-red, delicate taste, flat and few eyes; good in 
dry seasons, keeps well, and is safe agamst fungi. 2. Silesia, was certificated in 1894 by the 
Agricultural Society of Germany, white, netted good size of an equal nice form, few flat 
eyes; good in wet and dry seasons; starch from 21 per cent, to 24 per cent. ; quite safe 
against fungi. 3. Wohltmann, red, prolific, mostly large, flat eyes; keeps well; is rather 
late; from 18£ per cent, to 24 per cent, starch ; safe against fungi. 4. Wilhelm Korn, flat 
oval, eyes flat, white, parchment-like leaves ; middle early ; does well everywhere. 5. Max 
Eyth, the best out of 6,000 seedlings, light-red with white marks, flat oval, eyes dark-red, 
fairly large ; good on light as well as on heavy soil; ton and more tons per acre, and some 
call this potato the World’s Wonder ; it keeps well, starch from 22 per cent, to 25 per cent.; 
withstands drought. The next two are raised by Richter. 6. Professor Maercker, white, 
prolific, largo, middle early; not suitable for heavy soil , during five years never a diseasod 
potato. 7. Thiel. The next four are raised by Paulsen. 8. Sirius, oval round, large, white, 
late, prolific. 9. Pluto, round, oval, red with dark-red eyes; prolific; starch 19 percent, to 
20 per cent. 10. Gratia. II. Cygnea, while, large, prolific; starch 17£ percent; in 1897 
gave 22cwt. from lewt.; free from disease in wettest years. 12. W. Ehleis. Recipients are 
requested to report and to return some for further distribution for winter planting. 

Branch Conferences. 

The Secretary reported that Conferences of Branches would be held at 
the following places :— 

Northern Branches, at Gladstone, on February 17 ; Southern Branches, 
at Struthalbyn, on March 2-1; South-Eastern Branches, at Naracoortc, on 
March 29. 

The question of sending representatives to these meetings from the Central 
Bureau was held over pending settlement of financial matters. 

New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches ;—Petersburg, Mr. D. McNaughton ; Lipson, Mr. J. McCallum; 
Riverton, Mr. Fred. Calf, jun.; Inkerman, Mr. Geo, Peter; Swan Reach, 
Messrs. G. W. Wilson and R. Barrow; Narridy, Messrs. Ernest Smart and 
Edgar Smart; Morphett Vale, Messrs. H. Anderson, F. Hutchison, J. 
Depledge, and J, Bain. 

Reports by Branches. 

The Secretary reported receipt since previous meeting of forty reports of 
Branch meetings. 


REPORTS BY BRANCHES. 

Mount Remarkable, December 22. 

Present—Messrs. H. B. Ewens (Chairman), S, Challenger. W. Lange, G. Yates, 
C. E. Jorgensen, J. B. Murrell, D. Roper, and T. H. Casley (Hon. Sec.). 

Co-operation. —The Hon. Secretary’s paper on “Manual Producers” was 
again discussed. He contended that through want of unity the manual 
producers, upon whom the rest of the workers were really dependent, were 
imposed upon by the middleman Although the wheatbuyers and storekeepers 
had in many cases been a decided benefit to the farmers, and had tided them 
over bad times, they were unnecessary to the business of the farmer, and took 
the lion’s share of the results of their work. He strongly urged the necessity 
for co-operation, and advocated the extension of the business of the Farmers’ 
Co-operative Union, which could only be accomplished by the farmers laying 
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aside their fear of one another and joining the union. The producers should 
have their own salesmen, and buy their requirements direct from the manufac* 
turers. In their own district they might well co-operate, and erect a flourmill 
and produce store, to be run solely by the producers. Correspondence relating 
to cost of a gristing mill was read and discussed at length, and it was decided to 
obtain further information as to cost. 

Dart’s Imperial Wheat. —Mr. Lange reported that lOlbs. of seed, hand- 
reaped, was sown on quarter of an acre. The crop was cut, and thrashed by 
means of a flail, resulting in a yield of 6bush. of splendid grain. The Hon. 
Secretary sowed 2,040 grains in 1897, reaping £bush., hand-thrashed. This 
was sown on an acre of new land this year, and two and a half bags of splendid 
grain was stripped. The straw was good, the wheat easy to strip, and weighed 
65lbs. to the bushel. 


Woodside, December 12. 

Present—Messrs. R. Caldwell (Chairman), C. W. Fowler, A. Lorimen 
A. S. Hughes, J. Outhbcrtson, J. II. Snell, N. Sehroeder, J. C. Pfeiffer* 
G. F. Lauterbaeh (Hon. See.), and two visitors. 

Dairying. —Mr. Cuthbertson reported that the Jersey bull, “The Baron / 1 
loaned by the department, was in perfect health and condition, and his progeny 
look very promising. 

The Harvest.— Mr. Caldwell read a paper entitled “ Some Remarks on the 
Harvest of the Present Season.’* After reviewing the weather during the 
season, he expressed the opinion that the harvest would not average more than 
5 bush. per acre, which, at 2s. Gd. per bushel, and deducting requirements and 
cost of seed sown, would only leave the farmer about 6s. 6d. per acre to pay 
for glowing and harvesting the crop, to say nothing of rents, taxes, &c. Such 
results would certainly not improve the position of the producers. He considejed 
the results of the experiments in the use of commercial fertilisers decidedly 
satisfactory. Members expressed the opinion that the seed drill had proved a 
very satisfactory acquisition to the farmer, but doubted whether it would be 
profitable to use it without manure, as they thought the extra return from simply 
putting the seed in with the drill would not pay for the extra expense. 


Koolunga, December 22. 

Present—Messrs. T. B. Butcher (Chairman), J. Button, R. Palmer, jun., 
J. Jones, R. Jackson, R. Lawry, E. J. Shipway, W. J. Jose, W. T. Cooper, 
F. E. Chick (of Lyrup Branch), and two visitors. 

Ensilage. —Mr. Jones read a paper on this subject. The following is a 
short abstract:— 

A perfect knowledge of why we perform certain acts will nearly always enable us to secure 
results aimed at. A fair knowledge of the action of the various ferments will enable us to 
make good ensilage. Green fodder, if merely cut and thrown into heaps, will soon ferment 
and decay ; but that same green fodder can bo preserved in its most succulent and nutritious 
condition if we control the action of the ferments which cause that decay. The ferment or 
bacterium causing decay is similar to that which causes milk to turn sour—the lactic ferment 
—and this ferment cannot exist in a temporature above 120° F. In the first stAges of fermen¬ 
tation this lactic ferment must have a good supply of atmospheric air, from which the oxygen 
is abstracted, and the temperature is considerably raised. When the bacterium is fully started 
in its work it can exist without atmospheric air, manufacturing its oxygen from the sugar in 
the substance being acted upon. When the green herbage is placed in the silo or stack there 
is always a plentiful supply of ferment germs in it, and they quickly begin to multiply, and 
thus the temperature is raised rapidly. At the expiration of about eighteen hours, under 
ordinary conditions the temperaturo of the green stuff will have risen to 135° F., and if the 
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air is then excluded the bacteria, or ferment, will have been killed, and fermentation will 
cease. To exclude the air it is only necessary to put on another thick layer of green stuff, or 
else to cover with planks or boards and put on weight or pressure. If the heat is allowed to 
rise above 140° F. the ensilage will be blackened, and almost charred. If the heat is less 
than 120° F. the ensilage will be spoiled. Sour ensilage is produced by stopping the fermen¬ 
tation at about 120° F. to 125° F., and sweet ensilage at temperatures above 125° F. and 
under 146° F. Fodder intended for ensilage should be cut after flowering, and when the seed 
has begun to form. It is best to cut it whilst the sun is shining. The fodder should be 
spread evenly in the silo or on the stack, and pressed down well on the margin. Coarse 
fodder, such as maize or sorghum, should be chaffed into the pit, else the air will too readily 
find entrance, and fermentation, moulds, and mildews will be set up afterwards. Finer 
herbage, such as grass, &c., may be put in without chaffing. Whilst stacks can be put up at 
small cost, there is probably enough waste caused to pay for the excavation of a pit, und this 
need not be expensive if the soil is sufficiently solid to allow of firm perpendicular walls. 

Seed Experiments. —Several members reported on experiments with seeds 
received from Central Bureau. The results were not up to expectations owing 
to dryness of the season. In several cases Dart’s Imperial wheat failed to come 
into ear, although it grew well at first. The members thought it would prove 
a good variety for later and cooler districts, as it stools splendidly. Several 
varieties of oats also grew well, but failed to come into ear. Members thought 
the White Schonen oat would be worth trying in the later districts. Quantity 
and Profusion peas were good, the latter being the better of the two. Only a 
small percentage of Kaffir corn seeds germinated, and of these the red variety 
was doing best. Samples of Golden Return and Dart’s Imperial wheat, both in 
straw and thrashed, aiso Profusion and Quantity peas, were tabled by Mr. 
Button. 


JLucindale, December 24. 

Present—Messrs. E. Feuerheerdt (Chairman;, S. 'lavender, J. Bourne, A. 
Dow, and J. H. Deeble (Hon. Sec.). 

Gardens. —Grubs, caterpillars, and other insect pests arc very prevalent 
this season. 

Cereals. —The cereal crops as a whole are very good this year. 

Live Stock. —Mr. lavender stated that his sheep have a film over their 
eyes, ultimately resulting in blindnes. [Mr. C. J. Valentine recommends 4ozs. 
opium and lqt. rainwater (or spirits and rainwater). Separate the blind sheep 
and keep them in a shed for a few days Wash the eyes with above mixture 
twice a day for a week, and then once a day if they require it.— Gen. Sec.] 

Naracoorte Conference. —The Annual Conference of South-Eastern 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau is to be holden during March next at 
Naracoorte, and the Chairman desired members to save and prepare exhibits 
of products, home industries and manufactures, &c., for the occasion. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Dow showed a broom made of indigenous “black grass” 
which he said had been in use for ten years. Mr. Sutton sent a sample of 
piebald wool. __ 


Cradock, December 24. 

Present—Messrs. R. Ruddock (Chairman), Jos. Turner, J. Paterson, J. Clarke, 
J. H. Iredell, P. Gillick, A. E. Clarke, J. H. Lindo (Hon. Sec.), and one \isitor. 

Wheat-growing. —It was decided that members should, at next meeting, 
furnish particulars of yields of the crops. Mr. Paterson said they should pay 
special attention to varieties, as it was important that they should study the 
varieties most suitable for the district. Mr. Jas. Clarke had observed this year 
that wheat growing on the western slopes of the land did better than that on the 
eastern slopes. Tnis was attributed by members to the eastern slopes being 
more affected by frost. 
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Stock Complaints. —Mr. A. E. Clarke asked how to detect symptoms of 
tuberculosis in cattle. The Chairman reported loss of a number of cows from 
some unknown cause. Members thought the excessive heat affecting the milk 
was the cause. Mr. Gillick asked what caused so many horses to go blind. 
Mr. A. K. Clarke considered it due to the “ poison creeper/’ while Mr. Paterson 
said they often injured their eyes trying to rub off the flies. 


Forster, December 81. 

Present—Messrs. A. Johns (Chairman), J. Johns, F. Johns, J. Retallack, 
J. Sears, C. Bolt, J. R. Bolt, F. Towill, A, Retallack, J. D. Prosser, T. Prosser, 
W. H. Bennett (Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 

Harvesting, kc .—An instructive discussion occurred upon harvesting, 
strippers, reapers, kc. 

Officers. —Mr. A. Johns was re-elected Chairman,. Mr. F. Towill was 
elected Vice-chairman, and Mr. J. D. Prosser Hon. Secretary. 

Experiments. —Mr. A. Retallack obtained lOozs. from joz. Golden Return 
wheat, and similar results from J-oz. Dart’s Imperial. Mr. A. Johns got 2lbs. 
seed from loz. Dart’s Imperial; l£lbs. from loz. White Monarch; and 26|lbs. 
seed from 1 Jib. Golden Return wheat. 


Inker man, December 27. 

Present—Messrs. Jas. Sampson (in chair), W. Board, E. M. Ilewett, S. Wills, 
and W. A. Hewett (Hon. Sec.). 

Seed Experiments.- -Mr. S. Diprose reported that Golden Giant Side oats 
appeared identical with White Tartarian, and was not suitable for this district. 
White Monarch oats were almost a failure. Swede turnips grew well, but w r ent 
to seed too early. Mr. Sampson had good growth of straw' from Golden Return 
wheat, but the grain was pinched. From ten heads he obtained 509 grains. 
From the same number of heads of Dart’s Imperial wheat he got 317 grains, 
but these scaled heavier than the larger number of the other variety. The first 
named should be a good wheat for hay, and the latter for grain. Mr. E. M. 
Hewett had plants of wheat with forty stools from which every grain had been 
taken by sparrows while still green. Mr. Strongman reported unfavorably of 
Quantity, Profusion, and Laxton’s Evolution peas. Trooper barley failed with 
the dry weather in September, and he could not find a single grain in the plot. 

Price of Wheat.— The following resolution w r as carried:—“That the 
present low price of grain renders it desirable to consider what immediate 
action should be taken by producers to profitably dispose of their produce,” 
Mr. Board’s experience in England, coupled with limited practice in this 
colony, led him to the conclusion that for fodder wheat was of more value than 
is now offered for the grain. He .believed that sheep for the butcher could be 
profitabl) fed on grain ; the addition of a pint of corn per day in addition to 
paddock feed would return enough to raise the value of the feed at least Is. 
per bushel. Fat cattle, pigs, and poultry, the two latter especially, could be 
profitably utilised to obtain better value for their grain than can be obtained 
by direct sales. It would pay to have the corn crushed at 4d. per bushel—the 
local charge for this work. In considering the profit from the disposal of the 
grain in the shape of sheep, pigs, &c., it must be remembered that the cost of 
sending this produce to market would be no more than sending wheat. Then 
bran was splendid for increasing the flow of milk from dairy cows, and he 
believed crushed wheat would also pay for this purpose. Members agreed 
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generally with these ideas, and it was decided to send a copy of the resolution 
to several neighboring Branches to ascertain the opinions of the members on 
the subject. 

Insect Pests. —Mr. Board tabled specimens of two grubs found in the 
soil, and which have done much mischief in the district to wheat, potatoes, 
vines, &c. [One is the grub of the cockchafer beetle, and can only be checked 
by catching and destroying the mature beetles when they appear above ground. 
The other is a night-feeding caterpillar, and can probably be destroyed by 
means of the Paris green, bran, and treacle mixture.— Gen Sec.] 


Nantawarra, December 28. 

Present— Messrs. C. Belling (Chairman), R. Uppili, A. L. Greenshields, 
E. J. Pridham, Jas. Nicholls, H. J. 0. Meyers, 11. Nicholls, E. J. Herbert, and 
T. Dixon (Hon. Sec.). 

Seed Experiments. —The Chairman reported that White Monarch wheat 
was unsuited to the district, as it was very open in the chaff and late ; it 
suffered more than the ordinary varieties from the dry weather. Mr. Jas. 
Nicholls said Dart’s Imperial wheat was rather late, but withstood the rough 
winds well. The Hon. Secretary got a return of 17bush, from this variety. 
Although late it stood up well, and lie intended giving it a further trial. Mr. 
Uppili found Long White Tankard turnip a failure, and not nearly so good as 
ordinary kinds grown under similar conditions. 

Bonemeal. —Mr. Herbert said the addition of a little bonemeal to their feed 
would be found a good remedy for cattle affected with stiffness in the legs. 
Members wished to know whether the fertiliser sold as bonemeal was the thing 
to give their stock. [Yes, unless the stuff is adulterated.— Gen. Sec.] 


Gawler River, December 30. 

Present—Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (Chairman), R. Badcock, F, Roediger, 
D. Humphries, J. S. McLean, T. P. Parker, G. Johnston, H. Roediger (Hon. 
Sec.), and one visitor. 

Manuring. —Considerable discussion took place on the results obtained from 
use of commercial fertilisers. Members generally reported favorably of the 
results, and will continue to use these fertilisers. Mr. S. L. Dawkins (visitor) 
considered bonedust the most profitable manure to apply, but he had good 
results from other manures. Members considered each one would need to 
experiment for himself to determine which fertilisers suited best their particular 
soils. The Chairman was of opinion that the only benefit derived from putting 
the fertiliser in the ground before sowing was that it facilitated seeding opera¬ 
tions. Mr. McLean thought that the extra working of the land after applica¬ 
tion of the manure, especially if scarified in, would mix it thoroughly with the 
soil, and cause the roots to develop better, thus ensuring a heavier crop. The 
Hon. Secretary said he had drilled these fertilisers in by themselves, then 
broadcasted the seed and scarified it in, and got very heavy crops. Members 
wished to know when the Fertilisers Act of 1898 would be enforced. [The 
Act is now in operation, and inspectors have been appointed to see that vendors 
of fertilisers comply with the provisions of the Act. Any neglect to do this 
should be at once reported, with full particulars, to the Inspector of Fertilisers, 
Adelaide. (See Journal of Agriculture and Industry for January, page 499).— 
Gen. Src.j 
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Seed Experiments. —The Hon. Secretary tabled samples of Mensury and 
Trooper barley, the former of which shelled badly. He also distributed seeds 
of peas grown by himself from a few seeds received in September from Central 
Bureau. 

Rainfall lor 1898, 19’57in. 


Swan Reach, December 29, 

Present—Messrs. P. A. Hasse (Chairman), J. O. J. Kohnke, F. F. Brecht, 
F. Fischer, E. Micke, G. Grieger, P. A. Beck (Hon. Sec ), and two visitors. 

Branch Show. —It was decided to hold the annual combined Branch Show 
in connection with the River Murray Branches at Swan Reach at a date to be 
fixed. 

Harvest. —Members reported that the wheat yield for the hundred of 
Fisher would average about 3bush., hundreds Nildottie and Muntung about 
3£bush. to 4bush. Up to the middle of September the crops promised 
exceedingly well, but the absence of rain up to end of September was 
responsible for the failure of the crops. In isolated cases up to 12bush. and 
14bush. per acre have been reaped. The sample generally is not first-class. 


Stockport, December 27. 

Present—Messrs. G. Burdon (Chairman), C. W. Smith, J. Smith, D. G. 
Stribling, C. F. Jorgensen, J. Smith, jun., S. Rodgers, S. Smith, J. Murray 
(Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Experiments. —Mr. C. W. Smith tabled sample of Red Straw wheat 3ft. 
6in. long, with splendid heads. It was decided that at next meeting members 
should bring written reports of results of various wheats tried, manures 
used, &c. 


Stansbury, January 7. 

Present—Messrs. Alexander Anderson (Chairman), J. Sherriff, P. Anderson, 
H. C. Pitt, G. Jones, and one visitor. 

Harvest and Manuring. —Members reported that the crops were turning 
out better than was expected. Considerable discussion took place on the best 
manure to use in this district. The general opinion was that every farmer 
would have to experiment for himself, as the results from different manures 
vary according to the soils. 


Naracoorte, January 7. 

Present—Messrs. O. Hunt (Chairman), 8. Schinckel, E. C. Bates, A. John¬ 
stone, G. Greenham, and I). Mclnnes (Hon. See.). 

South-Eastern CoNFERENCE.-*-Correspondence from various Blanches on 
the forthcoming Conference was discussed, and it was decided that the date 
originally fixed, viz., March 15, be adhered to. In reply to inquiry as to 
arrangements for the Conference, the Secretary of the Tatiara Branch wrote as 
follows:—“ I beg to inform you that the following was the order of procedure 
of the Bureau Conference last year. (1) We formed ourselves into committee of 
the whole, and then we formed our sub-committees out of it as follows:—(1) 
A reception committee to meet our guests; (2) an exhibit committee of three 
members; (3) a refreshment committee; (4) and a programme committee. 
The refreshment committee then sent notices to the wives, sweethearts, 
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mothers, sisters, and housekeepers of farmers in the district informing them 
that we wanted provisions, &c., &c , and asking them to have a ladies’ meeting 
and make arrangements. This was done, and free tickets were sent to influential 
farmers and then their wives assisted. All the food was thus given, and much 
more than was required. Tea was provided for the public at Is. each. Of 
course all our members and guests were free, and we had so much left that we 
invited the public to supper at bd. $ach. The ladies did all the waiting. . . . 
Some of our people gave money rather than be bothered with cooking, and this 
paid for the tea, coffee, sugar, &tc. Call a meeting of your Branch when you 
think it advisable to get in progress reports from the sub-committees. Those 
who take an active part in shows are good for the exhibits committee, and those 
who take apart in church tea meetings are good for the refreshment committee.” 
[Members of Branches arranging for Conference might take a hint from this 
outline of arrangements for such gatherings.— Gen. Sec.]. Various com¬ 
mittees were appointed to arrange for the • onference. 

Diseases of Stock. —The Chairman referred to prevalence of ticks on 
fowls in other districts, and urged members to he careful not to introduce the 
pest into this locality, where at present it was unknown. Mr. Bates said he 
found kerosine and water a good remedy, but it would pay them better to take 
active precautions in the first place to keep the insect out of their poultry 
yards. The Chairman said he noticed from other Branch reports that warts 
on cows 1 teats were prevalent. He had heard that the application of castor oil 
would cure them. 

Dry and Wet Milking. —Mr. Bates initiated a discussion on this subject. 
Wet milkif'g was, he knew, customary, but he considered it a bad and unclean 
custom. He found dry milking far better. 

Fruit Pest. —The Chairman reported that the llutherglen fly had been 
attacking the peach trees in his garden, but the recent rain had washed them 
off*. An application of benzine was said to he an effectual remedy for this pest. 
Mr. Greenham said benzine was very inflammable, and great care should be 
exercised by people using it. 

Hedges. —For hedges and break winds carobs, oli\es, African boxtborn, 
tree lueern, and cypress were mentioned as being suitable. 


Morphett Vale, January 4. 

Present—Messrs. Thos. Anderson (in chair), J. Spriggs, J. McLeod, J. Perry, 
A. Ross Reid (Hon. Sec.), and several visitors. 

Summer Cultivation of Vinei ards and Fallows. —The Hon. Secretary 
read the following paper on this subject:— 

Though to some persona it may sound curious to class these two subjects together, yet I 
think that, as the main object in both cases is the same, it is justifiable. It is only of late 
years that thorough Buinmer cultivation has been carried on to any extent in South Australia, 
and peihaps even now it is n >t as thoroughly understood as its grout importance deserves. The 
main object, with our dry summers, i< undoubtedly conservation of moisture, and to do this 
effectually it is necessary that the cultivation be continued right through the summer, or in the 
case of vineyards as late as possible In vineyards it is nearly always practicable to use a 
Planet Junior cultivator, cutting about 4ft. Bin., with two horses driven landem. As to how 
often we should cultivate, this depends greatly on the class of soil, and on the w« ather; but 
the object is to keep the ground from cracking, for as soon as we see cracks in our land we 
know that evaporation is going on Tapidlv. Of course the most important time to cultivate is 
shortly after any heavy rain, such as we experienced at the end of November. As to depth of 
oultivation, in this climate I do not think that cultivation can be too deep, provided we do 
not tonoh the sub-soil. I have heard people argue that it is a mistake to cultivate deeply in 
summer, because by so doing moist ground is often brought to the surface, but this small 
amount is very infinitesimal compare ! to the large amount preserved by having that loose 
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coating on top, and even if it be down 2ft. or 3ft. it will rise to the top, for roots of wheat, &c., 
to use. I can give a proof of this Eighteen months ago I planted some vines in a limestone 
and ironstone soil. Owing to the dry weather setting in early the ground got hard. I culti¬ 
vated one half and got a nice tilth of about Sin , and the other half I ploughed deep with a 
single-furiow plough, turning up a lot of moist earth, which remained dry during most of the 
summer; yet at the present time the vines I ploughed are making much more vigorous growth 
than the others, and the line is as distinct as if drawn with a rule. If any members disagree 
with me I am sure we shall bo all pleased if they will experiment themselves and let us know 
the result. Next, as to implements to use. I am sure that too frequent use of the harrows is 
to he avoided, as they set the ground tight, with the exception of about 2in on top. Personally, 
I have seen no better implement than the Planet Junior cultivator. As soon as all the weeds 
are killed I prefer to take off all the wide shares and use only narrow ones, which move all the 
ground and go deeper than the wide ones. In vineyard work it is better, instead of using one- 
horse swings, to use belly-spreaders, which any blacksmith will make for about 2s. They 
arc usually made of lin. by |in. iron, but the shape of the horse’s belly, with a book to fasten 
to the chains on either side of the horse, and made sufficiently long to keep the chains clear of 
the horse on either side. 

The Chairman found deep cultivation did not answer in his vineyard, which 
was planted in limestone soil. Mr. Bain (visitor) favored deep cultivation, but 
not much harrowing of fallow land. 

Weeds. —A discussion took place on this subject. Mr. Perry tabled weed 
for identification. The Hon. Secretary said many sheep men were of opinion 
that the destruction of the common star thistle was a mistake, as it does no harm 
in the hay crop and is readily eaten by sheep. If they are found troublesome 
in paddocks in the district used for grazing cows a few sheep would soon kill 
them. 

Pickling Seed Wheat. —Mr. Depledge (visitor) said he found pickling 
with 3ozs. of bluestone and three double handfuls of salt to the gallon of water 
a success in preventing bunt. 


Narridy, December 31. 

Present—Messrs. A. McDonald (Chairman), D. Creedon, J. Nieolson, 
R. Satchell, H. Nicholls, W. J. Martin, J. Diddle, and J. Darley (Hon. Sec.). 

Dairving. —Considerable discussion took place on the best breed of dairy 
cows for this district. Members were of opinion that the Jersey crossed with 
the Shorthorn was the most suitable. 

Self-sown Hav.—M embers would like the opinion of other Branches on 
the following points re self sown oaten hay :— (a) When is the best time to cut 
the crop? (/>) What would they mix with it to make it more acceptable to 
stock ? 


Mundoora, December 30. 

Present—Messrs. J. Blake (Chairman), J. Watt, W. Aitchison, J. Loveridge, 
D. Smith, A. McDonald, W. I). Tonkin, T. Haines, G. Haines, W. J. Shearer, 
and A. E. Gardiner (Hon. See.). 

Conference at Bute. —Matters in connection with the forthcoming Con¬ 
ference of Northern Yorke’s Peninsula Branches, at Bute, on March 8, were 
discussed. 

Harvest and Standard Bushel. —Members agreed that the average 
wheat yield for the district would not exceed Shush, per acre, this poor return 
being due to lack of rain at end of winter and early in spring. The question of 
the standard weight for the season was the subject of an animated discussion. 
Some members considered 631bs. too high for the season, but others were 
satisfied with the standard, so that no decision waR arrived at, the matter being 
left open for further consideration. w 
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Clare, January 13. 

Present—Messrs. J. Christison (Chairman), W. Kelly, W. S. Birks, J. Rad¬ 
ford, H. Carter, J. Treleaven, and J. T. Hague (Hon. Sec ). 

Codlik Moth.—* Mr. G. Lewcock wrote asking what steps were being taken 
to prevent the introduction and spread of codlin moth caterpillars in the district 
through the exchange of fruit cases. It was decided to ask the local inspector 
what precautions were being taken. 

Dairying.—T he paper on “Dairy Cattle, 1 ’ by the Dairy Instructor, was the 
subject of favorable comment. 


Meadows, January 9. 

Present—Messrs. J. Catt (Chairman). T. B. Brooks, H. V.Wade,\V. Collins, 
W. Nicolle, G. Rice, and W. A. Sun man (lion. Sec.). 

Branch Show. —The whole of the evening was occupied in making arrange¬ 
ments for the annual show of products in connection with the Branch, which 
is to be held on March 2. 


Port Lincoln, December 16. 

Present—Messrs. S. Valentine (Chairman), J. D. Telfer, W. E. Goode, 
K. Chapman, G. Dorward, J. P. Barrand, and J. Anderson (Hon. See.). 

Weed. —The Chairman tabled weed for identification. This came with seed 
wheat from Adelaide, and is spreading rapidly in the crops about Lake Wan¬ 
gary. Stock will eat it if very hungry and the plant is pulled, but do not touch 
it in pastures. [This is a common introduced weed, Silene gallica.— Gen. 
See.]. 

Branch Show.—A committee was appointed to make arrangements for 
forthcoming Branch show. 


Belair, January 16. 

Present—Messrs. O. Nootnagol (Chairman), G. Wescombe, W J. Bartlett, 
and G. R Laffer (Hon. Sec.). 

Membership. —Regret was expressed at the death of Mr. Alex. Murray, late 
Chairman of the Branch, and it was decided to send a letter of condolence to 
the familj\ It was decided to make an effort to get suitable gentlemen to join 
the Branch, in order to enlarge its sphere of usefulness. 


Lyrup, January 8. 

Present—Messrs. A. Tliornett (Chairman), W. Healy, D. Thayne, 
D. J. Bennett, T. II. Brown, P. Brown, W. II. Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and seven 
visitors. 

Onion Pest.— The Chairman asked for information regarding an insect 
which attacks the onions, eating its way into the bulbs from the tops. No one 
present knew anything about this pest. 

Binder and Stripper. —Mr. P. Brown read Mr. King’s paper on this 
subject from the Report of the Tenth Bureau Congress, and considerable 
discussion ensued. Mr. Brown considered each machine had its legitimate use, 
and that in varying circumstances either might be more preferable than the 
other to use. Mr. Thornett agreed, but would not consider it advisable to 
harvest a crop under 2ft. in height by means of the binder. The practice of 
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rolling the stubble after the stripper has been over it, and raking it up for feed, 
was a mistake, as various foreign matters were gathered with it, and had an 
injurious effect on stock feeding on them. If the stubble was cut with the 
mower, the latter being drawn in an opposite direction to the stripper, the 
straw would be cleaner and better. Members generally were of opinion that 
it was advisable to have both binder and stripper on the farm, and to use them 
as individual circumstances make advisable. 


Albert, January 7. 

Present—Messrs. J. Brewin (Chairman), G. Haggard, G. Acres, T. Cooper, 
J. Wetherall, A. C. Rasmussen, A. B. Struthers, II. Lane, and H. L. Smith 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Poultry.—M r. Cooper initiated a discussion on thi* subject, and strongly 
advocated keeping well-known breeds of poultry both for laying and for table 
purposes. 

Cereal Experiments.— Mr. Wetherall tabled samples of Trooper and 
Beardless barley. One-quarter of an ounce of Trooper barley sown on May 6 
in dry ground was harvested at the end of November, 2lbs. lOozs. of fair 
quality grain being received. The rainfall during growing period amounted to 
5*48in. Forty-six grains of Beardless barley under same conditions yielded 
lib. 5ozs. of good grain. Members thought that if the Beardless barley was 
suitable for malting it would pay to grow here. 


Yorketown, January 14. 

Present—Messrs. J. Kotli (Chairman), C. Domasehenz, A. Jung, and 
John Davey (Hon. Sec.). 

Petatz Surprise Wheat. —This variety of wheat having been reported to 
be early in maturity, a good yielder, drought-resistant, not liable to shake out 
with the wind, and having given I7bush per acre, weighing 68lbs. per bushel, 
it was resolved to procure a small lot for trial in this district. 

Harvest. —The wheat harvest has now been gathered in, and has proved 
satisfactory where the grubs of Scitula gemiuata (a small cockchafer) have not 
damaged the crop. 


Mount Gambler, January 14. 

Present—Messrs. J. Umplierston (Chairman), G. Collins, A. J. Wedd, M. C. 
Wilson, James Bowd, J. Watson, W. Mitchell, T. Edwards, and E. Lewis 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Dairying —Mr. J. C. Ruwoidt forwarded report on Jersey bull loaned by 
the Department of Agriculture. * During the past six months twenty-four cows 
had been served by the bull, and the progeny of those served during the previous 
term consisted of eleven heifers and nine bulls. Some discussion took place on 
the paper by the Dairy Instructor on dairy cattle. Some members were of 
opinion that the first consideration of the dairyman should be to breed cows 
that give the best milk returns, irrespective of their value to the butcher, while 
others thought that they should go in for a class that could be fattened off for 
the butcher if they do not turn out well or if anything goes wrong with the 
teats, as their best cows were liable to. Mr. Watson considered a great deal of 
the loss through bad teats could be prevented by paying more attention to the 
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cows, especially by milking them before calving. Mr. Murray’s cure for milk 
fever was referred to. Mr. Mitchell said bleeding was a good remedy if resorted 
to in time, and stinting the cow in food before calving was a preventive. It 
was decided to consider Mr. Thomson’s article at next meeting. 

Codlin Moth. —Mr. Wutson drew attention to the spread of codlin moth 
in the district, and to the fact that there was no adequate inspection of orchards 
to enforce the regulations. It was decided to bring the matter before the 
Central Bureau with the view to securing efficient inspection and the destruction 
of the pest. 

Fowl Tick. —Mr. Wedd said this pest was very prevalent around Adelaide, 
and breeders should exercise great care, otherwise it would be brought into this 
district. He thought the introduction of birds from there should be stopped. 
Mr. Watson thought the danger of introducing the pest would be lessened by 
warning local poultry-breeders of its existence and the necessity for caution. 
It would be better for them to get sittings of eggs rather than live birds. It 
was decided to suggest to the Central Bureau that fowls sent from the city to 
the country should be inspected. [Unfortunately this pest exists outside 
Adelaide and suburbs, and as there is no power to carry out the suggestion 
breeders must rely on their own efforts to keep it out.— Gen. Sec.] 

Bot Fly. —Mr. Wedd mentioned that tho bot fly was now prevalent in the 
Western District of Victoria. It had been seen at Casterton. If it had not 
already done so it would soon cross the border. The fly deposited its eggs on 
the long hairs under the jaws of horses or on the long hairs of the fetlocks. 
They thus either dropped into the food of the horse or were licked off the 
fetlocks. The eggs, when swallowed, hatched in the stomach of the horse; the 
grub then attached itself to the membranes and ate its way through, eventually 
causing death Stable-fed horses were more likely to be attacked than horses 
running out. He recommended the removal of long hairs along the cheeks, 
and the use of kcrosine should there be a deposit of eggs. 

Grubs. —The prevalence of grubs in the soil this season was referred to. 
The Chairman said the) had attacked and destroyed his mangold crop. It 
appeared from other statements that they were to be found everywhere—among 
potatoes, onions, grass fields, and in the flower gardens. The Chairman had 
tried lime as a cure, others had tried sheep dip, and some fowls and ducks. 
Magpies were said to be good grub-eaters. [Has anyone tried the Paris 
green, bran, and treacle remedy, which has proved so successful in destroying 
similar insects ?— Gen. Sec.] 


Cherry Gardens, January 10. 

Present—Messrs. R, Gibbins (Chairman), F. Jacobs, C. Lewis. J. Nieholls, 
J. Lewis, J. Choate, G. Hicks, and C. Hicks (Hon. Sec). 

Branch Show. —Business in connection with the forthcoming show of the 
products of the district occupied the whole of the evening. 


Strathaibyn, January 16. 

Present—Messrs. M. Rankine (Chairman), G. Sissons, R. Watt, D. Gooch, 
W. M. Rankine, E. R. Morgan, A. Rankine, H. H. Butler, B. Smith, and 
J. Cheriton (Hon. Sec.). 

Tuberculosis. —After a long discussion on this subject it was resolved that 
the members do their utmost to assist the local health board in detecting the 
disease should it occur in the district. 
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Manuring. —Mr. Morgan stated that at Watalungahis barley went 15busb. 
per acre, besides which quite 5bush. per acre was knocked out by the severe 
hailstorms. His wheat gave 14bush. to lfibush., and hay 1 ton per acre These 
crops were manured with commercial fertiliser-, and he was quite convinced 
that his outlay in this direction had been very profitable He believed a 
heavier dressing (say 2cwts. per acre) wouM pay better on his land. He favored 
English super., sulphate of ammonia, kainit, and potash. Mr. Morgan tendered 
his resignation, owing to his leaving the district. Members regretted the loss 
of so useful a member. 

Oats. —Mr. A. Itankine tabled head of oats found in a wheat crop. It pro¬ 
mised to be an exceedingl) prolific variety, but none of the members knew its 
name. 

Southern Conference. —It was decided that the Seventh Annual Con¬ 
ference of the Southern Branches be held at Strathalbyn, on Friday, March 24. 


Crystal Brook, January 21. 

Present—Messrs. G Davidson (Chairman), W. J. Venning, J. C. Symons, 
W. Natt, and G. Meill (Hon. Sec.). 

Judging Stock. —Considerable discussion took place on the question of 
judging entire horses at agricultural shows, and it was decided to bring the 
matter forward at the Gladstone Conference. 

Florida Velvet Bean. —The Hon. Secretary reported that several plants 
of this bean came up, and are still growing slowly. They appear to stand the 
weather well, and with water, he believed, would do well. 


Carrieton, January 12. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Gleeson (Chairman), R. Fuller, M. Manning, J. F. 
Fisher, A. Steinke, J. B. Harrington, G. Martin, F. Kaerger, and J. W. Bock 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Season. —The Hon. Secretary tabled report on past season. Although the 
season opened late, up to the middle of September there was a promise of 
from 4bush. to Bbush. per acre for the district. The severe weather during 
September and October shattered their hopes, and the failure was so complete 
that not more than lbush. per acre would be averaged throughout the district. 
The weeds known as ‘'pigs’ face” (a kind of saltbush), native cress, and 
another with a yellow flower had helped to cause this result. Bunt had also 
been very prevalent. Mr. Harrington stated that owing to the weather and 
the weeds in the crop his average from 1,900 acres was only about three- 
quarters of a bushel. Mr. Manning said in his neighborhood and round 
Enrelia the crops did not strip nearly as well as was expected, and he attributed 
this result mainly to frost in October. Mr. Fuller also put the failure dojiyn 
to frost. The Chairman found the early varieties, such as Steinwedel and 
Early Para, yielded best, the latter being the better of the two, owing to its 
holding the grain better; it is also better for the reaper. He advised all 
farmers to sow as much as possible of the early wheats. The prevalence of 
bunt was, he believed, due to the inferior nature of much of the bluestone used 
for pickling. Some of the colonial bluestone appears to contain very little 
sulphate of copper compared with the imported article, for while the latter 
coated the steel shovels with copper the former did not. Where he used the 
English bluestone his crop was clean, but where seed pickled with the colonial 
article was sown the crop was very dirty. The Hon. Secretary bad refused 
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some bluestone as inferior and bought the other kind and got clean crops. It 
was decided to ask the Central Bureau whether arsenic would injure seed 
wheat, and if not, would it be of any use for pickling in place of bluestone. 
[Arsenic could not be used with safety in place of bluestone.— Gen. Sec.] 
Gristing. —Mr. Fisher read correspondence re farmers having their own 
wheat gristed. Members agreed that it would be to their advantage to do so. 

Cornsacks. —Considerable discussion took place on the price of cornsacks. 
All the farmers are indignant at th i merchants charging 5d. per sack and then 
purchasing them as wheat, which, at 2s. 6d. per bushel, comes to about Id. 
As the price offering at Carrieton for wheat is only 2s., the merchants rob the 
fanner of over 4d. on every bag of wheat they purchase; 


Balaklava, January 14. 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Hires (Chairman), C. L. Reuter, W. Smith, J. Vivian, 
E. Roberts, A.Manley, G. Reid, W. II. Thompson, A. W. Robinson, P. Anderson, 
and E. M. Sage (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Bushel. —The Hon. Secretary reported that the Chamber of 
Commerce had written to him for sample of this season’s wheat, but as any 
wheat not up to last year’s standard was to be excluded he had not sent any, 
as he considered it unfair to reject all w heat under 62lbs. per bushel when fixing 
the standard. Other members agreed. 

Cereal Experiments. —Mr. Robinson tabled a nice collection of wheats in 
the straw, and gave an interesting description of the different varieties. Mr. 
Sage reported as follows on his experiments :—Golden Giant Side oats and 
Banner oats were too late for this district, being quite a month later than 
Algerian. Preston Spring wheat was a bearded variety, which grew well, but 
shed very badly. Champion Beardless barley had done well, was very early, 
hut rather weak in the straw, sometimes breaking half-way down. It was sown 
on May 3% and was out in head in the first week in September. Some of the 
heads got cut by frost at the end of September. 


Minlaton, January 21. 

Present—Messrs. H. Boundy (Chairman), S. Vunstone, J. H. Ford, 
R Higgins, W. Correli, I). G. Teiehelmann, M. Twartz, J. Anderson, and 
Jos. Correli (Hon. Sec.). 

Agronomy Classes in State Schools. —Mr. Higgins advocated the 
teaching of the principles of agronomy in the State schools where required. It 
would be much better if such teaching was given to the sons of farmers than 
some subjects w'hich were really of no value to them in after life. They had a 
teacher at Minlaton competent, and he believed willing, to take up this work 
and form an agronomy class if approved by his department. He moved— 
“ That this Branch requests the Hon Minister of Agriculture and Education to 
arrange for a good system of agriculture being taught in the Minlaton public 
school.” Carried unanimously. 

Manuring. —Considerable discussion on the use of fertilisers took place, and 
on the newly-amended Fertilisers Act. Members generally were satisfied with 
the results from past harvest. One member averaged over 2 l bush, off 31 
acres, another averaged 1 1 bush, over a much larger area, and another had over 
I8bush. from some of his land; one got 183 bags off 60 acres without any 
manure other than wood ashes. Mr. W. Correli thought these returns proved 
that it was not necessary to apply much heavier quantities of manure than they 
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were doing. He did not favor putting on as much as 2cwts. when such results 
were obtained from half that quantity. It was important that the land should 
be well prepared, brought to a line tilth, and sown at the best time, according 
to the season. It would pay better to put in less land and work it better. 

Experiments. —Messrs. Coirell reported as follows on experiments conducted 
by them during the past season:—Budd’s Rust-resistant wheat, grown for second 
time, yielded 16bush. per acre, the grain being small, but of fine quality, very 
plump and shotty. The plants stool exceedingly well, but are not very robust 
at first. Plot was sown on July 11. Would probably be better to put this variety 
in earlier. Pieston wheat (bearded) somewhat shrivelled and unattractive 
grain, flinty, stools well, and grow s fairly quick, but is scarcely worthy of further 
trial. Mennonite, Banner, and Golden Giant Side oats very late, and not suit¬ 
able for this climate. Danish Island oats (second season) appear to be almost 
identical with Cape oats, though much superior to the average sample obtainable 
here. A very promising variety. Champion Beardless barley looked splendid 
until ripe, when almost all the grain shed, in consequence of which it may be 
considered worthless. Florida Velvet bean and True Tagosaste plants destroyed 
by grubs. Bullock Heart cabbage, a very valuable variety. At first they were 
very leafy, and appeared worthless, but kept growing slowly and formed a very 
solid heart. They cook as well as the common varieties, and for fowls they 
should be specially valuable for summer feed. The special point in their favor 
is that they come in when the other winter varieties have all died or gone to 
seed This variety has not yet seeded. Muriate of Potash.—While we cannot 
say potash is not required by our land for wheat*growing, this manure does not 
give anything near so marked results as phosphates. 


Port Germein, January 21. 

Present—Messrs. P. Hillam (in chair), W. Broadbcar, E. McIIugb, 
A. H. Thomas, A. Thomson, W. Crettenden, D. Thomson, H. H. Glasson, 
G. Stone, and H. Gluyas (Hon. Sec.). 

Membership and Officers —Mr. Gluyas tendered his resignation as Hon. 
Secretary and member, as he was leaving the district. Members regretted the 
loss of tho Hon Secretary, and accorded him a vote of thanks for his services. 
Mr. A. II. Thomas was appointed Hon. Secretary. 


Mylor, January 14. 

Present— Messrs. S. W. Jackman (Chairman), W. H. Hughes, F. Rosser, 
R. Mundy, T. Mundy, K. Wilson, F. G. Wilson, W. T. Elliott, W. G. Clough 
(Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Codlin Moth. —It was decided to arrange for lecture by Mr. George Monks 
on this subject on February 4 

Lime as a Remedy Against Frost. —The Hon. Secretary reported that he 
read in an American paper that powdered quicklime applied to plants touched 
by frost would prevent any injury resulting therefrom. He therefore obtained 
some marble lime, hung it in a bag in a shed until it fell to powder, but was still 
quick. Early in the morning, while some potato plants were quite white with 
frost, he dusted them over with lime, putting it in a bian bag for the purpose. 
Before he had gone far he noticed vapor rising from the plants as the lime took 
in water and gave out heat. The potatoes so treated received no damage, while 
others not treated were cut down by the frost. 
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Cradock, January 21. 

Present—Messrs. R. Ruddock (Chairman), J. Ramsay, J. Turner, B. Garnet 
J. H. Iredell, J. Clarke, J. H. Lindo (Hon. Sec.), and seven visitors. 

Standard Weight of Wheat. —A standard sample of wheat was received 
from the Chamber of Commerce. Members considered 63lbs. per bushel too 
high for this season. 

Defth to Sow. —Mr. Garnet initiated a discussion on proper depth to sow 
wheat. Three-quarters of an inch was the minimum depth wheat should be 
sown, and 1 Jin. the maximum depth. More mistakes were made in sowing too 
shallow than too deep. It was a mistake to harrow before sowing broadcast, as 
it made a smooth seed bed, and all the harrowing afterwards will not cover the 
seed to a proper depth. On limestone ground, or soil liable to set hard or cake, 
he considered lin. a suitable depth to sow', and on looser ground 1 Jin. In pre¬ 
paring the land for sowing the plough was the best implement. If fallow land 
required working over first to kill the weeds use a light multi-furrow plough. 
He considered the scarifiers unsatisfactory implements, and would like to see 
them banished from South Australia. They level the ground too much, and 
then a hard crust forms on top. Ploughs should have the mould boards set to 
throw the furrows in high ridges or combs, as the seed would then have a good 
seed bed between the combs. Drilling in the seed was better than broad¬ 
casting, as it made n seed bed, put the seed at any depth required, and covered 
it properly. He was not afraid of shallow*sown wheat failing owing to starting 
through light rains and dying off again. He had known the process repeated 
three times and the crop be all right. Wheat at Jin. will stool better than if 
sown 2in. to 3in. deep, and more rain was required to cause it to grow if sown 
so deep. He did not believe in cross harrowing after sowing, but would prefer 
leaving the wheat in the hollows between the furrow's, where it had a good seed 
bed and got more benefit from the rain. Cross hairowing levelled the ground 
so that the water ran off, but harrowing lengthwise left the ground in rough 
ridges, w'hich held the w'ater until absorbed. Mr. Ramsay considered 2in. about 
the best depth to sow'. If there was not sufficient rain to bring the crop to 
maturity at that depth it w r ould not be sufficient if the seed was only put in Jin. 
deep. He thought the man who did not cross harrow after sowing broadcast 
was no farmer. Mr. Basham did not believe in a smooth seed l ed, and liked 
to put the seed in at depth to meet individual circumstances, which vary a great 
deal. The Chairman thought l|in. the proper depth to sow wheat. He did 
not believe in scarifying anything but fallow. He objected to a smooth seed 
bed, and also to harrowing lengthwise. Once hart owing across was sufficient 


Renmark, December 27. 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Waters (Chairman), W. H. Harrison, R. Kelly, 
H. Fetch, H. Swiney, F. S. Wyllie, and E. Tavlor (Hon. Sec ). 

Onions. —Mr. Harrison tabled sample of onions, a hybrid between the Giant 
Rocca onion and shallot. The seed from these produced onions in clumps, 
the sample shown containing six and weighing just over 2lbs. 

Wine-making.— Mr. Harrison also tabled bottle of wine made from Shiraz 
grapes, and gave some useful information on wine-making. He was of opinion 
that the members could manufacture for home use at little outlay a good whole¬ 
some wine. 

Location of Branches. —Members suggested that a rough sketch of the 
colony showing location of Branches should be published in the Journal to 
make the Branch reports of more value. They read of the trial of various 
plants, experiments in cultivation, &c., by members of different Branches, and 
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if sure of the location and climate of the different places they would be better 
able to judge as to whether they could expect similar results in their own 
locality. [Funds will not permit of this being done at present. The matter is 
in hand, and only waiting an opportunity to carry it out. In the meantime, 
the publication in each issue of the Journal of the names of the Branches, 
location, and average rainfall will give much of the information desired.— 
Gen. Sec.]_ 


Gladstone, January 7. 

Present—Messrs. J. King (Chairman), J. Tonkin, E. Coe, J. Brayley, J. H. 
Bundle, W. A. Womum, J. Shepard, J. Gallasch, and J. Milne (Hon. Sec.). 

Harvest. —Considerable discussion took place on the yields of wheat and 
hay for the past season. It was agreed that the hundreds of Yanga, Bunda- 
leer, and part of Jloojoolie would average 7bush, of wheat and 1 ton of hay. 

Conference. —It was decided to make all necessary arrangements for the 
Conference of Northern Branches, to be held at Gladstone on February 17. 


Meningie, January 21. 

Present—Messrs. M. Linn (Chairman), J. Williams, W. J. Botten, W. 
Trosser, T. W. R. Hiscock, W. Tiller, H. B. Hackett (Hon Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Dairying. —Considerable discussion took place on Mr. Hackett’s paper on 
“ Best Cow for Dairy Purposes.” Mr. Tiller favored the Shorthorn, and if any 
cross was required would use an Ayrshire bull. He found the Jerseys unsuit¬ 
able, as those that failed as milk produceis were of little value for beef. He 
believed that in milking contests the Shorthorns had taken more first prizes 
than any other breed. Any deficiency in the quality of the milk was more than 
made up in the quantity, and surplus stock always fetch much better prices than 
the smaller breeds. Mr. Hackett thought the Shorthorn the best all-round 
beast, but they had to take pasture and climate into consideration; hence his 
reason for not advocating a breed of too large a frame. Other members agreed, 
and it was resolved that the milking strain of Shorthorns is the best for general 
dairy purposes. 

Tuberculosis. —Mr. Williams’ paper on stamping out this disease from their 
herds was discussed at length. Members thought an association formed to raise 
funds with which to pay compensation for diseased animals would be a good 
thing, but there were so many difficulties in the way of carrying it out that 
they would betaking rather too much responsibility upon themselves in forming 
such an association. It was thought, however, that the Branch could help to 
purge the herds of this complaint by reporting all cases of infection to the local 
authorities, and a motion pledging the Branch to this action was carried. 


Clarendon, January 12. 

Present—Messrs. A. Harper (Chairman), J. Juers, J. Piggott, R. Hilton, 
D. Thomson, J. Spencer, A. A. Harper, J. Wright, and A. L. Morphett (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Pruning. —It was decided to arrange for a pruning demonstration by the 
Inspector of Fruit next month. 

Officers.—M r. J. Spencer was elected Chairman and Mr. A. L Morphett 
re-elected Hon. Secretary for ensuing year. 
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Auburn, January 26. 

Present—Messrs. W. R. Klau (Chairman), E. M. Dudley, J. B. Schober, 
G. R. Lambert, J. Ford, J. E. Isaacson, P. Cornwall, and Dr. Yeatman (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Stablings.—M embers reported rapid increase in number of starlings during 
past two years. The birds are doing serious mischief in the vineyard, especially 
amongst the Zante currants, and promise to be a greater nuisance and more 
difficult to deal with than sparrows. 

Health Act. —Some discussion took place on the new Health Act in its 
probable relations to tuberculosis amongst dairy cattle. 

The Tuberculin Test fob Tuberculosis in Cattle. — Dr. Yeatman 
read the following paper :— 

In considering the various subjects that might prove of agricultural interest, it has occurred 
to me that a remute of the latest records of the tuberculin test, for consumption or tuberculous 
orgaus other than the lungs, applied to cattle ought be interesting. This test, the result 
of Dr. Koch’s labors and research, has long passed the experimental stage, and for the last 
seven years, since Guttmann, of Dorpat, published m 1891 an account of the results he had 
obtainod, has been recognised as being based on scientific facts. The universal diffusion of 
tuberculosis, dependent on a living germ which can be cultivated and demonstrated outside the 
body (the tubercle bacillus) has been shown to have reached an extent which has not, until 
quite lately, been suspected. There must be few of us indeed who from a knowledge of the 
history of our own families do not feel a direct petsonal interest in anything that relates to 
the prevention of consumption. Now, drinking milk and, less certainly, eating the flesh of 
diseased animals, although a minor form, is nevertheless a very real one, of infection. It is 
of some importance to the farmer from a business point of view, because by introducing a 
tuberculous bull into his herd some of the latter may become directly infected, while the con¬ 
stitutional power of the produce is lc«s able to rori*d the disease when exposed to it. 

In purchasing any pure-bred or high-priced animals without first ascertaining that that they 
are sour d would seem in tho light of our present knowledge an unnecessarily risky thing to do, 
and I believe that in time such cattle will be sold subject to a warranty that they successfully 
pass the tuberculin test within three days. 

The impoitance of the test consists in the fact that it will disclose the presence of tuber¬ 
culosis long before there are any external symptoms of disease The injeetion of the tuber¬ 
culin beneath the skin is always followed by a definite reaction or rise of temperature 
within eighteen hours if the animal is tuberculous. If only a slight reaction occurs the 
case may appear to be suspicious, and the test sli >uld be repeated in a week’s time. The 
animal, from some inherent peculiarity, may be more than usually tolerant of the tuber¬ 
culin, and it may be necessary to inject a larger dose. It is necessary to wait a week in 
order to do so, because the first, dose will have established a tolerance, and time must be 
allowed for it to pass away. Before describing the mode of injection I must first explain 
what is meant by temperature and reaction. 

A man’s internal temperature remains during health remarkably constant, and never varies 
much whatever his external surroundings, from 981° F. The bovine temperature is 
not by any means so constant, and may rise or fall at different times in the twenty-four hours, 
and with various trifling circumstances. It is net essary, then, first to find out what the normal 
mean temperature of the particular animal to be tested is in order to decide whether the 
temperature after the injection is higher or lower than it ought to be. It is also somewhat 
different in various parts of the body, and to get more uniform results it is recommended that 
the thermometer used should be secured by a string and completely introduced into the rectum 
till out of sight. This will be for 4in. or 5in. according to the length of the instrument. The 
average temperature of adult oxen is 101*5°; that of calves, 102*3°. Any disturbance or 
worry, a strange place, a change of weather, trifling indigestion, a draught of cold water 
may alter it from as much as 2°, so that it is evident how necessary it is to procure the datum 
of temperature of each particular beast before submitting it to experiment. Then the re¬ 
action, temperature, or rise after the injection can be measured from the highest reading of 
the thermometer taken beforehand. The hours of highest temperature are at 9 a.m and at 
4 p.m.; so these are the hours which should be selected, and it is also as well to take it about 
three hours after the first or at noon. 

Having decided on the mean temperature the tuberculin maybe injected, and if followed by 
no reaction the animal is proved to be sound, but if a rise of 2*6° occurs within eighteen hours • 
it is tuberculous. 

This rise usually takes place about the ninth hour after the injection. It may occur an 
hour or two earlier, but as it persists for some time there is no object in being in any hurry, 
and time and trouble may be saved by waiting till the ninth hour. 
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When the animal is far advanced in consumption the reaction is far less marked than when 
the disease is in an incipient stage. 

This makes the test all the more valuable, because when a beast is obviously diseased it is 
unnecessary to apply a test to prove it, but when the mischief is limited to a few tuberculous 
glands it may be quite impossible to recognise it, and even an examination after death by a 
person unaccustomed to such work may fail to disclose the seat of the disease. 

The tuberculin can now be readily procured from Sydney, and the price of each dose varies 
with the source of supply from Is. bd. to 4d. for each injection.* It is therefore not by any 
means an expensive preparation. It may be injected with an ordinary hypodermic syringe, 
but it is as well to connect the needle with a short joint 'of indiarubber tubing to ensure its 
safety in case the animal should move on feeling the prick of the injection. 

All theee measures described, I dare say, sound a little complicated, but they are in reality 
simplicity itself, and after seeing it once done no one would have the slightest difficulty in 
conducting the experiment himself 

If anyone in the district was thinking of purchasing any pure stock or animal which from 
some cause or other ho might wish to test, I should bo very pleased to give him a practical 
lesson in the introduction and reading of the thermometer, and the method of injecting fc the 
fluid under the skin. 

The Board of Health of New South Wales has published a list of rules to be observed in 
applying the tuberculin test, with which I will close the foregoing remarks :— 

1. Animals should be confined during testing, and the natural temperature should not be 
taken till they have become cool and quiet after being first confined. 

2. Animals under test should be allowed to drink only immediately after taking their tem¬ 
perature, and not within an hour at leaBt before taking it. 

3 The temperature must be taken in the rectum. A string should be attached to the 
thermometer and held; the theimometer being about 6in. long should be introduced until its 
extremity is only just visible ; it should remain in five minutes by the watch ; it should be 
withdrawn horizontally and read while still in that position ; the reading should be written 
down at the same time. Lastly, the thermometer should be cleaned and the mercury shaken 
down below 98° before replacing it in its case. 

4. The natural temperature of the animal to be tested must be taken during the day time, 
before the injection is made at night. It should be taken three times—at 9 a.m., at 12, and 
at 5 p.ai. 

5. It is convenient to inject the tuberculin late in the evening, or between 9 and 10 o'clock, 
so that observation of the reaction temperature may be begun early next day. 

6. No attempt need be made to ascertain the reaction temperature before the ninth hour 
after injection. 

7. The highest natural temperature observed before injection is to be taken as the datum for 
comparison with the reaction temperature. 

8. No reaction temperature is to be regarded as decisive of tuberculosis which does not 
exceed the datum temperature by 2J° F. at loust. 

9. Animals suffering from advanced tuberculosis aTe liable not to give a marked temperature 
reaction, or if thoy are already feverish the reaction may not be noticeable ; consequently, 
when the disease can be diagnosed with reasonable certainty by ordinary inspection the 
tuberculin test should not be applied. 

10. Animals suffering slightly from tuberculosis sometimes give a marked reaction tempera¬ 
ture. In cases in which a marked temperature reaction has been observed, and no d seased 
place is detected when the animal is first examined after slaughter, further and more careful 
search must be made. If a spot of disease? is at last found which yet cannot he identified as* 
tuberculous by its appearance, it should be cut out, placed in spirit, and transmitted to the 
board’8 laboratory for microscopical examination. 


Mount Remarkable, January 26. 

Present—Messrs. H. B. Ewens (Chairman), A. Mitchell, W. Girdham, G. 
Yates, W. Lange, C. E. Jorgensen, H. Humpbris, J. B. Murrell, D. Koper, 
T. H. Cas ey (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Astnual Report. —The Hon. Secretary’s annual report showed that during 
the past year twelve meetings had been held, with an average attendance of 
eight members. Besides three papers by members a number of practical 
matters had been discussed. A lecture by Professor Lowrie on “ Manures” 
was much appreciated by the residents. Some of the seeds sent by Central 


* #ews. Burroughs, Wellcome, & Co., in 1 c.e. tubes at Is. each ; sufficient for three injections. 
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Bureau had done fairly well considering the season. Yellow Tankard turnip, 
Imperial tomato, All-the-Year-Round cabbage, and Dart’s Imperial wheat had 
done well in most cases. Exhibits of Dart’s Imperial wheat, a cucumber 16in. 
long and 4lbs. in weight, and an onion from Innamincka, Cooper’s Creek, 
weighing H^ozs. were tabled by different members. Mr. A. Mitchell was 
elected Chairman, and Mr. T. Casley re-elected Hon. Secretary for ensuing 
year. 


Pyap, January 24. 

Present—Messrs. W. Axon (Chairman), J. Holt, J. Harrington, A. J. Brockle- 
hurst, T. Smith, E. Robinson, J. Bowes, W. C. Rodgers (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Florida Velvet Beans. —Members reported these to be a comparative 
failure, being unable to stand the hot winds. A few plants in sheltered positions 
continue to exist. 

Crows. —Members reported that crows had done more damage than any 
other birds in the district. Three acres of maize have been ruined by the 
crows, the seeds being stripped from the stalks before mature. Apricots and 
melons and other vegetables have also been raided. In the opinion of the 
members crows are a pest, and should be summarily dealt wi»h, being the 
greatest nuisance on the river. 

Potatoes. —A discussion took place on planting and treatment of potatoes. 


Quorn, January 28. 

Present—Messrs. James Cook (Chairman), John Cook, G. Altmann, C. 
Patten, W. Toll, G. Baker, and A. F. Noll (Hon Sec.). 

Jersey Bull. —The Hon. Secretary reported that the departmental bull was 
thriving and being freely availed of by settlers. The charge was alike to all, 
but members of the Branch had the preference in case of too many calls on his 
services. 

Beakbed Chafe. —In answer to a question, Mr. John Cook said chaff of 
bearded wheat was not injurious. The seeds of silver grass and barley grass 
caused sore mouths of horses and cattle, but bearded wheat chaff generally’ got 
the blame. He found that the stock preferred bearded cocky chaff to any other. 

Rabbit Poisoning. —Mr. G. Altmann directed attention to Mr. Mills’ (Kan* 
mantoo Branch) successful poisoning of rabbits by adding thirty to forty drops 
aniseed oil to the formula for pbosphorised pollard. He thought this was a 
great improvement. The Chairman strongly recommended members to read the 
reports in the Journal of Agriculture , and to bring forward any matters they 
wished to discuss at the meetings of the Branch. 


Port Pirie, January 24. 

Present—Messrs. G. Robertson (Chairman), K. F. Humphris, G. M. Wright, 
T. Gumbreli, P. J. Spain, A. Wilson, J. Lawiie, G. Hannan, W. Smith W. K. 
Mallyen, and R. J. Ferry (Hon. Ses.). 

Officers. —Mr. P. J. Spain was appointed Chairman, and the Hon. Secre¬ 
tary was re-elected. 

Conferences. —Notifications of Branch Conferences, to be holden at Bute 
on February 8, and Gladstone on February 17, were received, and some mem¬ 
bers promised to be present, 
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Ensilage.—M r. W. Smith tabled two samples of ensilage, which he stated 
greatly increased and enriched the milk of cows fed upon it. One sample was 
made from green wheat, and the other from weeds and rubbish. He considered 
the latter nearly as good as the former, both being sweet and readily eaten 
by cattle, though both samples were rather over-heated. Mr. Robertson had 
made sour ensilage with great success, and said it mattered very little to stock 
whether sour or sweet. 

Best Vabiety of Wheat. —At next meeting members proposed to discuss 
the question “ Which is the best variety of wheat to grow in this district ? ” 


Burra, January 27. 

Present—Messrs. F. A. S. Field (Chairman), James Scott, Joseph Flower, 
G. Goodridge, F. Duldig, W. Heinrich, W. G. Hawkes, Hon. John Lewis, 
M.L.C , and Mr. R. M. Harvey (Hon. Sec.). 

Febtilisebs. —The Chairman stated that last season he drilled in his wheat, 
together with Thomas phosphate—about 871bs. per acre on the best soil and 
130lbs. on the poor land. The rainfall was 17in., and the highly satisfactory 
result of four bags to the acre was realised. At World’s End the rainfall was 
only 8fin., and the results were not satisfactory. In most cases in this district 
the results of drilling fertilisers with the seed wheat were decidedly successful. 
Some of the crops gave as high as 20bush. per acre, but the rainfall for the year 
was below average. 


Hahndorf, January 28. 

Present—Messrs. F. H. Sonnemanm (Chairman), C. Jaensch, A. J. Paech, 
C. Bom, T. Grivell, G. Sandow, H. Spohr, J. C. Bundle, I). J. Byard (Hon. 
Sec.), and one visitor. 

Chops. —Only small areas in this district were cultivated last season for grain; 
but these in most cases gave good returns. In one instance a farmer claimed 
that he had reaped 40bush. per acre off forty acres. It was generally agreed 
that the average of the district was not less than 20hush. The hay crop w »9 a 
very good one — anything under 1 ton being exceptional. The favorite 
varieties of wheat were Purple Straw for grain and Tuscan for hay. Hardly 
any other cereals than wheat are grown in this district, except for green feed. 


Brinkworth, January 20. 

Present—Messrs. It. Cooper (Chairman), J. Graham, J. F. Everett, A. W. 
Morrison, H. Cornish, A. J. McEwin, C. Ottens, W. Wundke, 8. Aunger, H. 
Bastian, J. Stott (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Fattening Sheep, —Members do not consider the suggestion practicable, 
as made by Inkerman Branch, re fattening sheep for the butcher by use of 
wheat. 

Exhibits. —Mr. C. Ottens tabled two sorts of cucumbers grown from 
Bureau seed. These were very fine, one measuring 9in. long by 2Jin. diameter. 
The plants were attacked by a species of aphis a few days previously. [Spray 
with tobacco and soap decoction, made by boiling 2ozs. tobacco and 4ozs. soap 
in lgalb water.— Gen. Sec.] 

Trial of Drills. -Members decided to bold a field trial with seed drills 
about February 23, 
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Experiments.*— Messrs. Cooper and Everett reported favorably on Bart’s 
Imperial wheat. Mr. Ottens said this wheat, sown end of May on sandy clay 
soil, stooled well at first, but blighted considerably later on, owing to hot 
winds; Golden Return, sowed same time in similar soil, grew well, but the 
grain was much pinched by hot winds; Trooper barley, sown same time, was 
small in grain, but he believes it is a good variety. He thinks oats are un¬ 
suitable in this part because it is too late. 


Nantawarra, January 26. 

Present—Messrs. C. Belling (Chairman), 8. Sleep, E. J. Herbert, Jas. 
Nicholls, E. J. Pridham, R. Nicholls, and T. Dixon (Hon. Sec.). 

Bunt. —Mr.. Jas. Nicholls read a paper on 44 Bunt.” [An article by the 
Editor upon ‘ k Bunt and Smut,” written prior to receipt of this report, appears 
in another portion of the present issue, and as it practically covers all the points 
touched upon by Mr. Nicholls it is not necessary to print his paper.— Gen. 
Sec.] An instructive discussion ensued. 


Pine Forest, January 17. 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Jettner (Chairman), D. F. Kennedy, E. Masters, 
A. Inkster, J. Muller, It, Barr, jun. (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Conference of Branches. —The Hon. Secretary reported that circulars 
had been sent to thirteen adjacent Branches, requesting their co-operation in 
holding a Conference, but up to present date no response had been made. In 
consequence, it was resolved to abandon the attempt for the present. 

Dbille:d Manures and Seed. —The consensus of opinion of members was 
that the yield of wheat in this district was increased by 100 to 200 per cent, 
through drilling in English superphosphate with the seed. It was agreed that 
the estimate of 4bush. per acre, given at the previous meeting, has been 
exceeded by lbush. per acre. 
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INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 
(C. C. Cornish, Secretary). 

Conciliation and Arbitration in Trade Disputes. 

In the November issue of the Law Magazine and Review Sir Edward Fry 
discusses the question of conciliation and arbitration in trade disputes, and in 
view of his recent experience as conciliator in connection with the South Wales 
coal strike his remarks will be read with interest. After reviewing the history 
of legislation on trades since the time of Edward III., Sir Edward Fry qpmes 
to the consideration of the Conciliation Act now in force. He says:— 

“ The Act in the first place provides for the registration of boards of con¬ 
ciliation ; but these boards practically derive all their powers from the consent 
of the parties, and owe little to legislation or registration. In the next place, 
the Board of Trade is, in the event of any dispute between employers and 
workmen, clothed with power to do four things—first, to direct an inquiry into 
the causes and circumstances of the difference ; secondly, to facilitate the 
meeting of the parties in difference; thirdly, on the application of one of the 
parties in difference, to appoint a person or persons to act as a conciliator or as 
a board of conciliation; and fourthly, on the application of both parties, to 
appoint an arbitrator. With reference to the first power given by the statute, 
viz., to ‘ inquire into the causes and circumstances of the difference/ it is to be 
observed that the statute gives no judicial power to the inquirer and requires 
from him no public statement of the results of his inquiry or of his opinion on 
the merits of the controversy; he has no power to compel the attendance of 
witnesses or the production of documents, nor has he the power to adihinister 
an oath ; and without such powers his investigation might well fail except 
when both parties desire the inquiry. It may be suggested that if one party 
gave evidence the other would be under a moral compulsion to do the same, 
but that appears to me far from certain. At the same time it must be admitted 
that to clothe the inquirer with the powers without which his inquiry may 
well fail would be to enable him to investigate the private affairs of men not 
desirous of disclosing them, and would probably be felt a serious interference 
with personal liberty.” 

Referring to the powers of an arbitrator. Sir E. Fry remarks that “ An arbi¬ 
trator is a person long known to our law, but a conciliator is a new person, a 
new creation of the statute, and one turns with some interest to see how his 
duties are defined. The definition is, like many other passages in which the 
collective wisdom ‘of Parliament is expressed, rather curious. 4 He shall/ says 
the Act, ‘ inquire into the causes and circumstances of the difference, by com¬ 
munication with the parties, and otherwise shall endeavor to bring about 
settlement of the difference/ The notion that mere inquiry into the past his¬ 
tory of the dispute is the main resource for conciliation seems to underlie this 
sentence—it is one of doubtful accuracy—but the following words are wide 
and general, and fortunately are unambiguous. The Act appears to draw a 
distinction between the ‘ amicable settlement ’ and the ‘ settlement 9 of a dis¬ 
pute—the one appears to refer to a termination by treaty or agreement, the 
other to include not only the amicable settlement but the settlement by sur¬ 
render of the one party to the other. What the Legislature, therefore, seems 
to have meant by the sentence I have cited was that the conciliator should 
inquire into the circumstances and causes of the difference—that he should do 
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this, not by means of a regular fovmal inquiry with witnesses, but by com¬ 
munication with the parties, and that he should by all means in his power 
endeavor to bring about a settlement, whether by agreement or by the sur¬ 
render of the one party to the demands of the other.” 

In conclusion, Sir Edward Fry expresses the opinion that the method from 
which most is to be hoped for in the future as a means of avoiding the terrible 
industrial struggles of strikes or lock-outs, is the development of v luntary 
councils of conciliation constituted of repress tatives of employers and employed 
with a recourse to arbitration in the last resort. In a conciliation Board so 
constituted as that a tie in votes is possible, and without some further provision 
for a decision, it is obvious, he says, that an attempt at conciliation may fail, 
and in that event nothing is left but an industrial war ; in the event of an equal 
vote in the board of conciliation, and in that event only, it seems that masters 
and men may reasonably be asked to admit some form of arbitration. To this 
it may be replied that such an arbitration in such an event is open to all the 
evils attending on compulsory arbitration ; and that a master may be compelled 
to carry on his works, and a man to give his labor, on terms which they respec¬ 
tively deem unjust. Sir E. Fry wmuld avoid the difficulty by giving to each 
party to the arbitration a power after the award to determine the agreement by 
a short notice, and so to bring within narrow limits the evils to be feared. 
With this provision, the reference to arbitration gives an opportunity for fully 
threshing out the question in difference, and it gives a pause before wav can be 
declared; and both these thing.s are of high value. Sir E. Fry thinks that a 
reference to arbitration in the event of the failure of conciliation, and coupled 
with a power of ’speedily determining the agreement if the award be found 
unendurable, is better than an immediate recourse to industrial warfare. 

In this conclusion the writer of the paper is greatly fortified by the successful 
working for many years past of the joint system of conciliation and arbitration 
in the manufactured iron and steel trade of the north of England. The rules 
of the board of conciliation and arbitration (revised up to January, 1895) 
declare the object of the board to be “ to arbitrate on wages or any other 
matters affecting the respective interests of the employers or operatives, and by 
conciliatory means to interpose its influence to prevent disputes and put an end 
to any that may arise.” Equal representation of the two sides is provided for. 
All questions are in the first instance referred to a standing committee, except 
44 a general rise or fall of wages, or the selection of an arbitrator to be em¬ 
powered to fix the same.” This excepted question is reserved for the con¬ 
sideration of the whole board, at which the referee, who is a standing officer of 
the board, may be invited to preside. If no agreement be arrived at a single 
arbitrator (who may be the referee) is to be appointed, and his decision, at or 
after a special arbitration held for the purpose, is final and binding on all 
parties The extent to which this system has worked may be learned from the 
fact that, up to the year 1890 the standing committee had arranged more than 
850 questions, whilst arbitration had been resorted to in only eighteen in¬ 
stances. The fact that such a system has worked to mutual satisfaction and to 
the exclusion of all strikes and lockouts for a long series of years, appears to 
Sir Edward Fry to speak eloquently in favor of permitting arbitration when 
conciliation fails, even in the question of the future rates of wages. 


The Patent Office. 

The appointment of clerk in the office of the Commissioner of Patents has 
been filled by the appoinment of Mr. Henry Charles Rainsford Batchelor, of the 
Customs Department, at a salary of £160 per annum, vice G Wynne, deceased. 
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Woman’s Work and Wages. 

By Agnes A. Milne, Inspector. 

Not to generosity, man’s first impulse to woman, nor to justice, his highest 
act, but to passionless science must be credited the vastly extended area of the 
field of female employment which, during the latter half of the expiring 
century has profoundly changed her character, and promises to further com¬ 
plicate social conditions. And 3 et not alone to passionless science can be ascribed 
the emancipation of woman, when I read that nearly nineteen hundred years 
ago, the first commission ever given in this new era was given to a woman. 
And although she has been crushed and trampled under foot of men, yet to¬ 
day, by the power of the All-Good and science going hand in hand (for science 
after all is only the handmaid of the Great Ruler of the universe), there will rise 
up a noble band of women who in their turn will be wise to counsel and com¬ 
mand. 

It may appear that the social conditions of women seem to be more compli¬ 
cated than ever ; yet we are hopeful, that by wise and judicious legislation, out 
of the chaos and complication, order, peace, and plenty will come. But we are 
now to take up the practical parts of “ Woman’s Work and Wages.” 

An article from Advertiser , 1898, states that, according to some interesting 
facts and figures, recently published by Lloyds concerning exploits of women, 
nearly four millions of American women are earning incomes as lawyers, 
authors, journalists. Government clerks, physicians, farmers, ministers of the 
gospel, and public school teachers. Many of these are receiving large salaries 
—from £400 to £700 per annum. 

But while facts and figures such as the above are very gratifying, we have to 
acknowledge the fact that to-day there are thousands of women workers who 
are still held in the iron grasp of commercia’ism. Hence to-day we find her 
narrowed and cramped, while many a poor creature has to work long hoifts 
for a very small remuneration. 

Still we trust there is a better day dawning, when such things as the follow¬ 
ing shall be a thing of the past:—The San Francisco Examiner says: “ Fancy 
a young girl working from half-past 6 a.m. till 10 p.m. at night, and even later, 
exposed to the fumes of dirty suds containing the virulent and active microbes 
of a great city, covered with the poisonous vapors from the steam and hot work, 
standing in cold draughts from the passages, with only thirty minutes’ respite, 
then to bed hungry and fagged; all for 7 dols. 50 cents per month. That is the 
case,” says Examiner , “ of 800 such in our city, and many of them have sickly 
mothers and little brothers and sisters dependent upon them for support.” 

But now shall we come a little nearer home; and as we write we say surely 
such a state of things could not exist in these lands of the Sunny South. 

Inspector Kingsbury, in the Age, states that in one of the Victorian factories 
one girl machined forty pairs of uppers for a remuneration of 10 s. 6 d., while 
another turned out eighty pairs for 12 s. 6 d. lie also states that apprentices 
were only receiving 2 s. 6 d. per week nvhen they should have been receiving 5 s ; 
and we have to admit the same thing obtains to-day in many industrial pursuits 
in our own province. 

The Hon. W. A. Robinson, in an article to the Advertiser some time ago, 
wrote : - “There is a point which cannot be passed by the workers, and which 
can never he insisted upon by the capitalists, that is the starvation point, and this 
point has been reached in many instances (we do not say in all). And,” says 
the writer, “ we can go further and say, without fear of contradiction, that this 
semi-starvation system of payment for female industrial labor has been in 
existence for many years, notwithstanding the powerful appeals of reformers.” 
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We have still with us to-day the bargain-hunters, who never trouble to ask 
themselves the question how much the worker receives for her share of the 
work in the bargain that is so cheap. 

Therefore woman’s emancipation is not yet complete, when it is known as a 
fact that numbers of women are working hard and long hours, and the most 
they can earn is from 7s. to 10s. per week. 

Girls in Adelaide factories to-day are making men’s tweed suits (dark serge) 
for 4s. the suit. Another woman, to keep her workroom going during slack¬ 
ness of her own work, took a line of tweed trousers to make, not knowing what 
she was to receive for same, and when taken home received the handsome sum 
of 7d. a pair (well made). She, paying her employes a fair day’s wage for a 
fair day’s work, had nothing whatever for her own labor. 

Henry George says :—“ Where wages are highest there will be the largest 
producers and the most equitable distribution of wealth. There will invention 
be most active, and the brain guide best the hand. There will be the greatest 
comfort and the widest diffusion of knowledge, the purest morals, and the truest 
patriotism,” 

May this soon be so in South Australia. 

. . . . Where, floating free 

From mountain top to girdling sea, 

A proud flag waves oxultingly ; 

And freedom’s sons the banner bear , 

No shackled slave shall breathe the air— 

Fairest of Britain’s daughters fair— 

Australia. 


“The Lump of Labor.” 

Earl Grey, having been asked to address the Newcastle Economic Society 
on 4 ‘ Co-partnership in Labor”—a subject he has made especially his own—on 
a recent occasion, took the liberty of varying his theme for the purpose of 
exposing an industrial fallacy of very great practical vogue in British labor, 
the cure for which he believes to be found only in industrial co-partnership. 
The latter contention is at least controversial; but regarding the serious 
nature of the fallacy and the way in which it is crippling industrial progress 
in this country there can be no dispute. Based upon half knowledge—which 
is, we are told on classical authority, worse than complete ignorance—this idea 
that there is only a limited amount of labor to be done in every industry, and 
that the more a single man performs the less he will leave for his fellows, is, 
unfortunately, much favored by trades unionism at the present day. One of 
the curious features of the case, moreover, is that it is seldom frankly avowed; 
and that it may be openly denied, and yet found to be most assiduously propa¬ 
gated and acted upon all the same. Sometimes it has only been after prolonged 
and careful inquiry that employers have discovered the reason for the invete¬ 
rate falling off in the amount of work done in their shops in the existence of a 
moot rule or understanding that a workman is not to exceed a certain limited 
rate of production, on pain of incurring the resentment of his shopmates. Earl 
Grey referred to several authentic and typical cases of a steady contraction of 
the output of labor in certain industries. There is probably scarcely an 
employer in the country, who has to do with any large number of men, who is 
not conscious of a similar tendency. It might at first sight be supposed that 
it is owing largely, if not mainly, to a growing impression that working men 
have in tne past been exerting themselves too much, and that they can now 
afford to take matters more easy. But, in point of fact, there are trades and 
there are cases, which are well authenticated, in which there is actually no 
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saving of individual exertion in producing less than in producing more; and 
yet the tendency is all in favor of producing less. Besides, we do not believe 
that the British working man is growing more inert than he used to be. The 
reason lies deeper than is supposed. It is based on a persistent belief that the 
introduction of machinery for the purpose of saving labor is bad for the work¬ 
ing man, and reduces the sum total of the wages which can be earned by the 
whole body of the operatives. 

That is the fallacy; and Earl Grey not only pointed out in what it consists, 
but related a very clever American allegory, by way of more forcibly 
pointing the moral. He did not say, but it is a pertinent fact, that the lesson 
is being learned in the United States much more readily than in England. At 
this moment the “ lump of labor ” theory is certainly at a discount among the 
intelligent workmen of America and their trade organisations. The deliberate 
restriction of the output is far less common there than it is with us. Some 
recently introduced labor-saving machinery, of which the results are being 
carefully observed, are found to pro luce from 25 per. cent, to 30 per cent, 
more work in an American workshop than they do in this country. That is 
not because the trans-Atlantic workmen are more expert than the British, but 
because the latter arc admittedly jealous of the introduction of the machines; and 
cannot so clearly see, as their American confreres do, that the effect must be to 
immensely increase the total amount of labor, and thus to give at one and the 
same time more employment and better wages One can, of course, quite 
understand bow the American mind—better trained to and accustomed to the 
idea of progress and unlimited expansion than it is in this country—should be 
more easily educated into the rejection of a shallow and mischievous fallacy. 
But it is not creditable to Engl shmen that they should be so slow to learn a 
lesson so essential to the maintenance of the national prosperity and to the develop¬ 
ment and improvement of the status of the workmen themselves. When, how¬ 
ever, Earl Grey goes on to say that he despairs of the lesson being learned and 
practised until we have industrial co-partnership, in place of the present system 
of employer and employed, we do not entirely concur. We cannot despair of our 
own workmen learning a lesson that is being rapidly learned in the United States. 
— without any particular spread of the system of industrial co-partnership. 
To that system we have no antagonism. We should be glad to see it extended, 
and that it should have every chance and every encouragement. But we can¬ 
not shut our eyes to the fact that it has great practical obstacles to encounter; 
and that it possesses other weaknesses and dangers that go far to modify its 
advantages. We know of experiments in industrial co-partnery, begun under 
very flourishing auspices, that have failed badly, and which, in their failure, 
exposed some of the frailties of human nature in marked degree. We have 
heard of a dead-level of industrial effort, calculated upon the capacity of the 
feeblest, creeping into workshops, and of discussions as to management taking 
the place of industrial labor. Then, of course, there is the infallible evidence 
of the profit and loss account; and, when these things are fairly considered, it 
cannot be truly said that in this country industrial co-parlnery is yet a demon¬ 
strated success. If, then, we have Jo wait for the substitution of this system 
for that of employer and employed, in order to get rid of the lump of labor 
theory, our outlook is rather dark. We have better hopes for the future thau 
these, however. We hail the advance of clearer views in the United States ; 
and we believe that if those who have influence with the working classes in 
England would exert themselves to expose and to denounce the fallacy, it 
would in time be abandoned, first by the more intelligent, and then by all 
classes of workmen. What we have most to deprecate at the present moment 
is a sneaking fondness for it among those who would not undertake to support 
it in argument .—Newcastle Journal. 
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The Printing Trade—The Apprentice Question in 

Germany. 

One of the favorite claims made against organised workmen is that they tend 
to deprive the youth of the land from learning trades. Anyone disposed to be 
candid will, on investigation, find that the limitation of apprentices which the 
unions aim to enforce is in no way a tyrannical effort of a would-be close 
corporation, but a move to give justice to the learner and to conserve the best 
interests of the trade. The union has nothing to fear from honest apprentice¬ 
ship and thorough instruction, but it puts a barrier in the way of the dishonest 
hire of boys by employers who would debauch the trade. With that unerring 
view to first causes characteristic of our German fellow-craftsmen this matter is 
worked out by them in a fair and business-like way by a notification each year 
(about Easter time) to parents and guardians. The organisation—the German 
Printers’ Guild—is made up of employers and journeymen, and their notification 
is signed by Mr. George W. Biirenstein as chairman of the employers, and by 
Mr. L. H. Gieseke as chairman for the journeymen. The published notice 
reads as follows :—“ To the Parents and Guardians—The time approaches when 
boys leaving school are to learn trades yielding them incomes large enough for 
their own support, and enabling them in future years to build up a home and 
to fulfil their duties towards their families and society. To this end it is your 
imperative duty to put your boy under the care of such establishments as have 
the means of proper instruction, and where the character of the workshop in 
which the boy is to serve his time is in itself a recommendation for his future 
journeymanship. The former can be expected where the number of apprentices 
is in proper relation to that of the journeymen, and the latter where the 
employers are men of character and ability to instruct him. In workshops 
where the majority are apprentices it is merely the object to teach apprentices 
minor manipulations, so that a large profit is quickly made on their labor force,, 
and the boys are then dismissed as unhappy botchers, thus being thrown into 
the world as outlawed persons, incapable of finding employment to earn their 
livelihood. In order to resist such a reprehensible course nearly all the German 
master and journeymen printers have formed a union and resolved that in future 
only such journeymen shall be employed as have served their time in printing 
offices which have recognised the common scale, in writing, on file at the office 
of the guild, and where the number of apprentices corresponds to the order of 
the above-mentioned common scale. It is therefore the paramount duty of 
parents and guardians desiring to put their boys in the printing trades to ascer¬ 
tain whether or not the selected master printer has recognised the common scale. 
If they do hot mind this they most likely destroy all prospects of their wards, 
ever getting employment in the German Empire. The officers of the printers’ 
guild will see to it that this measure against unfair competition by abuse of 
apprentices is rigidly carried out, and parents and guardians are therefore 
warned to be careful with whom they apprentice their boys. Reliable informa¬ 
tion will be furnished free of charge by the Common Scale Office of the German 
Printers, Berlin, S.W., Friedrich Street, No. 240-241 .”—Inland Printer 
(America). _ 


The State Board of Conciliation. 

The State Board of Conciliation established under the authority of the 
Conciliation Act, 1894, now consists of the President (His Honor John George 
Russell, Commissioner of Insolvency and Special Magistrate), and the following 
members:—Messrs. George Henry Buttery, William Green, Samuel Joshua 
Jacobs, William Robertson, Alfred Mueller Simpson, and Joseph Thompson. 

Alexander Buchanan, Esq., S.M., Master of the Supreme Court, is the 
Industrial Registrar; office, Supreme Court, Victoria Square, Adelaide. 
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Boot and Shoe Manufacture. 

By Inspjsctob Bannigav. 

In and around the City of Adelaide 700 men, 115 boys, 290 women, and 36 
girls are employed in 22 boot factories, and in smaller workshops the numbers 
are variously estimated at 100 to 150 males and 20 to 30 females. It will be 
noticed that these figures show a falling off in the number of men employed in 
factories as compared with a year or two ago, and a slight increase in the 
number of females and boys. This to a certain extent is traceable to the strike 
which occurred last year, and which opened the way for the introduction of 
further labor-saving machinery, and the women and hoys having taken no part 
in the strike, their positions remained unaltered. 

Most of the work in this line is now done by machinery, and enormous 
quantities of stock is yearly manufactured at comparatively low prices. A pair 
of ordinary boots are now procurable at about a third of what they cost some 
twenty odd years ago, but as living expenses have undergone very little change 
in that time the producing power of each individual worker has to be corre¬ 
spondingly increased in order to earn sufficient to live decently. 

There are still many who cling to the use of the old hand-made boot, and 
claim that they get better value for their money on account of the comfort and 
increased wear to be got from this class of article; but very few tradesmen can 
now boast of a sufficiently remunerative connection to make the work pay. 

The machines in use are among the most ingenious and intricate of modern 
invention, and it is marvellous to observe the human-like action of some of 
these steam bootmakers. 

Among the most interesting is the screw and nail driving machines. The 
nails and screws are cut from long coils of metal of the required gauge, and 
driven into the leather sole to the necessary depth, and cut off smoothly at the 
surface by one stroke. In the case of the brass screw driving machine—one 
only of which is in this colony—the required length of screw is driven into the 
sole by a rapid revolving motion of the feed box, and is nipped off fft the 
right moment to a nicety. 

The Hungarian nailer is another ingenious piece of mechanism. The nails 
are thrown into a feed box, and by means of an inclined shoot they right 
themselves, point downwards, ready to be driven into their place, one at a time, 
as they reach the point of delivery. 

The heeler is a machine of great strength, and none but smart intelligent 
men dare undertake to manipulate it. Unlike the other machines, this one is 
handfed. The long nails or brads used for securing the heels are placed in 
sliding holders by lads at either side, and these holders are so accurately 
arranged that when swung round over the perforated blocks the brads drop 
into their places ready to be driven home by the steel flat tipped teeth that are 
suspended over them. The heels are all ready in blocks, and the boot having 
been adjusted on the iron last, the operator, by the pressure of his foot on a 
lever, causes the driving teeth to descend through the perforated block, and 
with a crash the heel is secured. With another movement the surface pieces 
are forced down on the projecting ends of the brads and is then ready to 
receive the finishing touches from the other machines. 

In all the best dressing machines, where the cutting down and smoothing is 
done, there is arranged a suction fan to draw off all dust that would otherwise 
float through the factory, and be breathed into the lungs of the workers. This 
is a matter that should receive the very greatest attention in factories and 
workshops of every description, as it is only too evident from a casual inspec¬ 
tion of many such places that there is ample room for further efforts in the 
direction of ventilation. 
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From the cutting out machine till the boot receives its final touch up at the 
polishing machine dexterity of hand and accuracy of eye are essential, and, as 
remarked by one in the business recently, things are now cut so fine in the trade 
that employers cannot afford to lose either time or material, and every scrap of 
both are scrupulously used up. 

It would come as a surprise to many ladies to know that their most elegantly 
finished shoes are made in the first instance inside out. The sole is placed 
inside and the upper sewn on, after which it is turned like a stocking and 
finished off, none the worse for its apparent rough handling. 

The women and girls in factories are chiefly employed at the sewing 
machines, and as these are for the most part driven by steam power the work 
is not heavy. Against this, however, must be weighed the fatigue resulting 
from having to remain for many hours in a cramped sitting position without 
the relief to body and limbs afforded to those whose work allows them to move 
about freely. 

With regard to the work turned out there is unfortunately a deep-seated pre¬ 
judice in the minds of many against colonial-made boots—or colonial-made 
articles of any kind—which is dying very hard. 

If people were to spend their money nearer home, for locally-made goods, 
they would stand a much better chance of re-earning it, and the pleasure of 
again spending it some other day. 


Industrial Friendship. 

It is never too late in the day to congratulate ourselves and the community 
generally upon the achievement of a great victory, and in these pages we con¬ 
fine ourselves to matters industrial. It will be readily admitted that the 
prospect in the mining industry of the United Kingdom is more satisfactory in 
the latter quarter of the year than it was a short time ago. Then the mining 
operations of South Wales were paralysed by a dispute which never should 
have commenced, and whose only result was a heavy loss to the colliery pro¬ 
prietor, the collier, and the nation. No section of the community, especially 
important industrial sections, should recklessly dislocate trade, and the miners 
of the United Kingdom should never enter upon a great contest without 
counting the cost, and with their coffers full. 

Then, also, a cloud has arisen in a district very much more important even 
than South Wales, namely, the counties covered by what has come to be 
known as the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. Probably within that area 
is found one-half of the colliers of the United Kingdom. The circumstances 
were somewhat peculiar; a demand had been made for an advance of wages, 
and at a conference between the colliers and the proprietors the basis of an 
important agreement was prepared, and this basis the representatives of both 
workmen and emplojers approved. 

Broadly, the provisions were, first, that wages should be advanced 2J per 
cent, on October 1st: second, that for a period of two years, from the 1st of 
January, 1899, the wages should not be less than those prevailing in Sep¬ 
tember, 1898, nor higher than 15 per cent, above ; third, that during those 
two years and between these limits wages should be fixed by a conciliation 
board such as originated under the auspices of Lord Rosebery in 1893. The 
leaders on both sides being agreed, we all thought the matter was settled, but 
there’s many a slip between the cup and the lip, and the colliers, chiefly of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, took exception to the smallness of the advance to 
commence with, and reiterated their demand for 10 per cent., which the 
employers firmly refused. 
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We may say now that there was a danger of conflict, resulting in a prolonged 
stoppage of the collieries within the federation area, but, fortunately, common 
sense prevailed amongst the men, and statesmanship was in evidence amongst the 
leaders of the men. The leaders frankly and firmly advised the men to accept 
the agreement, including the 2J- per cent, advance. Lancashire refused, but, 
fortunately, Yorkshire accepted, and the result was that conflict was averted 
and peace established. 

During the unsettled period we offered no opinion as to the amount of tho 
initial advance, because we felt very strongly that this was a matter in which 
outsiders ought not to interfere ; we expressed our great approval of the treaty 
generally, and we reiterate that expression of approval now. "On the one hand 
the colliers, who have insisted upon a minimum wage, which should not be less 
than that prevailing in September of this year, have established that minimum 
wage for the remainder of this century. They have also conceded a maximum 
beyond which their demands shall not go. On the other hand the employers 
not only know the extremes between which the wages may fluctuate, but they 
have the further assurance that there shall be no variation in wages except by 
the action of a conciliation board. 

It is impossible to overestimate the importance of this agreement; it gives 
security to the proprietors and workmen and the country generally, and 
inevitably tends to the promotion and development of harmony and friendship 
between master and man.— Science and Art of Mining. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

u Does the application of phosphatic fertilisers impoverish the land ? 99 was 
a straight question put to Professor W. Lowrie at the Conference of Northern 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau at Gladstone on February 17. The 
Professor’s reply was equally direct, “ No.” By adding phosphates where 
there is a deficiency of phosphoric acid in the soil, but not a lack of potash 
and nitrogen, you enable the soil to produce a full crop in place of a deficient 
crop, and naturally so much more potash and nitrogen is removed with that 
extra amount of grain. If the phosphatic manure were not applied the 
increased crop could not be produced, and therefore the extra potash and 
nitrogen would not be taken out of the soil. In time, through the use of 
phosphates and the production of heavier crops, the supplies of potash and 
nitrogen would, of course, be diminished, and then it would be necessary to 
apply manures containing those substances. 


A farmer in the Yankalilla district reports having as a test sowed one bag of 
wheat on four acres of land last season, putting the seed and lewt. of super, per 
acre in with a seed and fertiliser drill. From this he obtained 23bush. per acre, 
against 12bush. from the rest of the paddock, sown broadcast and not manured. 
This shows a return of llbush. per acre extra for an expenditure of about 5s. 
for the fertiliser. 


Considerable confusion has been caused in the past by the different terms 
adopted by manure merchants in speaking of the constituents of their fertilisers. 
The value of purely phosphatic manures depends upon the percentage of phos¬ 
phoric acid they Contain, in combination with certain proportions of lime, and 
the less lime the more soluble is the phosphoric acid. In superphosphates 
there is only one part of lime to one part of phosphoric acid, but in bonedust and 
Thomas phosphate there are three and four parts respectively of lime to each 
part of phosphoric acid, hence the quicker action of the super. The new 
Fertilisers Act provides that the invoices of the manure merchant must show 
the constituents in each manure in a certain form, so that one will not sell super, 
as containing, say, 17 per cent, phosphoric acid, and another as containing 
35 per cent, to 37 per cent, soluble phosphate. The seller has, with super., to 
guarantee the percentage of soluble phosphate, hence fanners can at once see 
which sells the best manure, and can readily compare prices. 
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Some misapprehension appears to exist as to the action of the Department of 
Agriculture in respect to the analyses of fertilisers. The Inspector or Fertilisers 
has received several samples from farmers who wished to have them analysed, 
and who believed the Department did this work free of charge. This, however, 
is not the case. If it were done perhaps fifty samples out of one shipment of 
a particular fertiliser might have to be tested, where only one is really necessary. 
The method adopted by the Inspector is to take samples from each shipment at 
the wharf or in the importer’s store. These are thoroughly mixed and a sample, 
which is a fair average of the shipment, is tested, and the results published. 
Owing to the lateness in starting under the new Act it has not been possible to 
publish the results early this season. If the purchaser wishes to have samples 
of his own purchase analysed he must pay for same (vide regulations published 
in this issue). The action of the Inspector should be sufficient protection to 
the purchasers, as the fact that he can at any time enter any warehouse or store 
where fertilisers are kept, take samples for analysis, and publish the result; will 
in itself prevent any dishonest dealer from selling fertilisers under a false 
analysis. It rests with the purchaser to make this work more effective by 
refusing to accept unbranded bags ot fertilisers, and insisting on the seller 
giving a proper invoice as required by the Act 


Owing to reports of the heavy milk yields of prize Holstein cattle, many 
inquiries are made by our dairymen from time to time as to the advisableness 
of introducing the breed more generally in this colony. The following remarks 
by Mr. M. A. O’Callaghan, Dairy Instructor to the New South Wales Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, are commended to the notice of our dairymen :—“ They 
(the Holstein cattle) must, however, have deep rich pastures to graze on, and 
no greater folly could be committed than to adopt this breed in our inland 
country, where droughty conditions are frequent, or on light or even ^medium 
coast country. Anyone who has ever seen the rich flat fields of Holland, with 
grass and water in abundance, will at once recognise that a race of cattle 
generated for over 2,000 years on such a country would be suitable only for 
our richest coast country or for our deep river flats ; and yet people in the 
interior grumble because the Department of Agriculture will not lend them a 
Holstein bull/’ 


There are very many things existing which cannot be seen by the naked eye, 
and amongst them are the eggs of the wheat weevil. Because they cannot be 
seen by the ordinary eyesight, there are a number of people who insist that 
these beetles are produced spontaneously, that they “ grow from nothing.” 
Entomologists, and every other person possessing a powerful microscope can 
see the male and female beetles, can see the female depositing eggs, which 
eggs later on develop grubs, the grubs grow, change to chrysalides, and finally 
the perfect beetles are seen emerging from the chrysalis cases. In the face of 
such facts it is ridiculous to say that “ weevils are produced spontaneously.” 
Nothing that lives, or moves, or has being is produced except from a seed, or 
spore, or egg—“ each producing seed after its own kind ”—since the first 
creation. 


Provident farmers will sow some white mustard, Essex Broadleaf rape, 
barley, and rye early in March, on land already well prepared, in order to 
secure a good early supply of succulent and nutritious food for their live stock 
during early winter, when it is more needed than at any other time of the year. 
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Professor W. Lowrie, M.A., B.Sc., Principal of the Roseworthy Agricultural 
College, South Australia, made sandwiches for his Kve stock by placing layers 
alternately of straw and kale, See., in the silo. About a foot of kale and 13in. 
of straw was the proportion of each. The straw absorbed the surplus moisture 
of the kale, and the mixture was much appreciated by the stock, which throve 
well whilst it lasted. Lucern and other succulent green herbage could be used 
in the same way, and good clean straw, cut early, would thus be converted 
into a highly nutritious fodder. 


It is stated that some of the London salesmen find much difficulty in disposing 
of all the Australian mutton imported into England, owing to many of their 
customers taking frozen rabbits instead. The Australian rabbits are purchased 
by the poorest classes, who take the cheapest meat they can get, which, in the 
absence of rabbits, would be Australian frozen mutton. As the Australasian 
Pastoralisfs Review remarks, it certainly seems very hard that the pastoralist 
should have to fight “ bunny ” on his pastures, and again in the London 
market. 


In Cape Colony there is a plant known as resin pimple bush (Euryops tenuis- 
simus) which has spread considerably in certain districts, to the exclusion of 
grass and other useful bushes. This pimple bush grows to a height of 8ft. to 
10 ft., and is of no particular value, lienee its spread was a matter of serious 
importance to landowners. In some parts, however, the plants were being 
destroyed by certain scale insects, one of which was new to science, and, as far 
as known, does not attack other bushes. As a result of the work of the economic 
entomologists, efforts are now being made to exterminate the bushes by infecting 
them with this new enemy. So far its effects have been distinctly beneficial, 
but it )et remains to be proved whether the destruction of a greater portion of 
its natural food will not result in its attacking other useful plants. 


Last season Mr. C. N. Grenfell, of the Mount Templeton public school, received 
seeds of several varieties of saltbushes and perennial grasses from the Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau These saltbushes were sown at the end of April; some 
germinated early in August, and others not till October. The land on which 
they were grown was so impregnated with alkali or salt that cereal crops had 
failed on it. Mr. Grenfell states that Atriplex angulata has formed bushes 2ft. 
across, and seeds freely; A. halimoides grew but little, but are still healthy; 
A. vesicarium is over 2ft. high, spreading luxuriantly, and seeding freely; A. 
nummularia is growing slowly, but is very healthy. Seeds of various saltbushes 
will be forwarded by the Agricultural Bureau to anyone sending stamped 
envelope with application. 


The curculio beetle (Otiorhynchus sulcatus) from Spain and Mediterranean 
coast has been long since introduced into the Australian colonies, and is very 
troublesome in many orchards and gardens. The beetles are Jin. long, dark- 
brown, cannot fly, hide in the soil at the bases of trees and plants during the 
daytime, come out at night, climb up to the leaves, and eat half circular scollops 
along the edges. If prevented, or if they have eaten all the leaves, they will 
attack the bark. They prefer olives to other plants, but will attack every plant 
almost that grows. Spraying with Paris green, loz. to lOgalls. water, lib. 
fresh lime, 3lbs. sugar will sometimes stop their ravages; but a certain plan is 
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to enolose fowls around the trees, and scatter a little wheat on the soil around 
the trunks. A few thin light stakes, 7ft. long are required, and sufficient 6lt.> 
wire netting. When the fruit has been gathered, enclose as many trees as the 
netting will surround, scatter a handful of grain around each stem on the soil, 
rake it over lightly, and let the fowls do the rest. They will find pretty nearly 
every bettle. A lively hen with a dozen chicks will clear a dozen trees each 
day. The wire-netting could be fixed at the ends to the stakes, and rolled 
around the stakes when about to be shifted to a new position. The intermediate 
stakes should be very light, as they are only required to support the net in an 
upright position. At Woodville these beetles are causing serious damage to 
the lucern crop. 


Great quantities of “ vinegars ” are sold that have no title to the name* and 
which are unwholesome and injurious. “Vin aigre” is French for “sour 
wine,” and sour wine or sour apple juice is quite different from the mixture 
of wood acids and mineral acids sold under the name of “vinegar.’ 1 Vinegars 
made from wine, or honey, or apples, or malt, are wholesome; hut there is not 
nearly so much profit in the manufacture of these as there is in the mixing of 
those caustic stomach-destroying compounds that are sold to innocent con¬ 
sumers under the name of “pure” vinegar. 


The Orange Judd Farmer (U.S.A.) mentions that the apple crop this season 
is smaller than at any time since reliable statistics have been token In 1896, 
the record year for apples, the crop was 70,000,000 barrels ; in 1897 it was over 
40,000,000 bariels; and the present year’s crop is only 27,200,000 barrels. 
The European crops are also below normal averages. # 


Grape juice or the juice of any fruit can be preserved with the natural flavor 
entirely unaltered by the following easy process:—Press out the juice and strain 
through filter bags (made of fine flannel); then heat the juice slowly to 
170° F., and keep it at that point for ten minutes. Have clean bottles in water 
nearly boiling, take one out, empty water out, fill at once with the fruit juice, 
cork with corks that have also been just taken out of nearly boiling water. 
Proceed this way till all the juice is bottled and sealed. 


Mr. J. A. Foulds, of Franklin Harbor, considers that, at best, only a small 
area can be planted with date-palms at Hergott and in that part of Australia, 
but the valley of the Murray, whereat er the roots could reach water, would suit 
the growth of the trees, though probably they would not bear fruit in latitudes 
south of Wiloannia. Above that point the date palm would simply luxuriate. 
But there is a variety of date palm cultivated at Cartageena, Spain, in latitude 
37° N., which is cultivated with great profit, and this would bear fruit in the 
Murray Valley right down to the mouth. As the date palm requires much less 
care than apricots, and is very profitable, it might be worth while to establish 
a nursery for the Cartageena variety at some convenient place on the Murray 
for experimental purposes. 
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: - FERTILISERS REGULATIONS. 

. In the Government Gazette of February 16, the following regulations under 
the Fertilisers Act of 1894 were gazetted. 


Regulations Under Fertilisers Act, 1894. 

1. The fee to be paid to the Agricultural Analyst by the buyer of any article used for 
fertilising the soil for an analysis of such article shall be as follows :— 

For determining the percentage of nitrogen in organic foirn — 


As nitrates. 3s. 

As ammonia ... 3s. 


For determining the percentage of phosphoric acid— 

(a) Soluble in water.... 3s. 

(£) Soluble in ammonium citrate . 3s. 

(c) Soluble in acids .. 3s. 

(rf) Insoluble. 3s. 

For determining the percentage of potash in readily soluble form .... 3s. 


2. The buyer of any article used for fertilising the soil may, if he desires to have such 
article analysed by the Agricultural Analyst, give verbal notice to the seller, at or immediately 
after the sale, that he intends to have such article analysed; and he may thereupon take 
samples of such article for analysis in the presence of the seller or his assistant. 

3. (i.) The buyer may, at any time after tbe purchase of any article used for fertilising the 
soil, post or deliver a notice in writing to the seller that he intends to take samples of the 
article for analysis, and such notice shall state the time and place fixed for the takiug of such 
samples. 

(ti.) Such notice shall be given at least three days before the time fixed for the taking of the 
samples. If the notioo is sent by post it may be addressed to the seller at his place of business, 
and he shall be deemed to have received it at the time it would have reached him in the 


ordinary course of post.’ 

(in) The samples may be taken by the buyer, or some porson authorised by him, at the time 
and place mentioned in the notice in the presence of some credible person of full age and 
capacity, and in the presence of the buyer, or of some person on his behalf if such buyer or 
person be present. 

4. Samples of any article ysed for fertilising tk|e soil taken for analysis shall be three in 
number, and shall, immediately after being taken, he fastened up and sealed and a label shall 
be attached to each packet, on which shall be stated— 

(1) The date and place of sampling. 

(2) The names of the persons present. 

(3) The name of the fertiliser and the figures or trade mark on each package. 

(4) The total number of packages from - which the sample was taken; also the total 

number of packages comprising the lot sampled. 

6. The buyer shall deliver, or send by post, one of such samples, with the invoice received 
from the seller, or a copy thereof, and the prescribed fee to the Agricultural Analyst, with a 
request to anah se such sample and determine— 

i. The percentage of nitrogen in organic form— 

(a) As nitrates: 

{b} As ammonia: 

n. The percentage of phosphoric acid— 

(a) Soluble in water : 

‘ (b) Soluble in ammonium citrate : 

lc) Soluble in acids : 

(d) Insoluble : 

m. The percentage of potash in a readily soluble form : 
or the percentage as aforesaid of any one of the aforesaid substances. 

6. The buyer shall deliver or send one of the samples taken to the seller and shall retain 
the other sample. 

7. The regulations under the said Act rnado by Order in Council published in the Government 
Gazette on the 18th day of July, 1895, are hereby repealed. 


. “Keeping” Egh>s. —Eggs from hens where no rooster is kept will last good 
much longer than fertilised eggs. Eggs from fowls fed upon corn will keep 
longer than from hens fed upon mixed food. Eggs must be kept clean—wash 
at once. 
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MEAT INSPECTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The following information, taken from the 1897 annual report of the U.S.A* 
Bureau of Animal Industry will show to some extent the precautions taken by 
the United States Department of Agriculture to prevent the consumption of meat 
unfit for human use. 

The meat inspection force consists largely of veterinarians, and the unpro¬ 
fessional members are men of long experience in the work they have to perform. 
It is still impossible to inspect ail the animals slaughtered for food in the United 
States, but the area of inspection is rapidly being extended. All the beef, and 
the greater part of the pork and other meat products exported to Europe is 
inspected. The work of inspection is located at 128 abattoirs and packing¬ 
houses. 

The total number of live animals inspected was 42,310,107, of which 92,204 
were rejected and condemned. Of post-mortem inspections there were 26,580,689, 
and of these 70,121 were condemned. This includes 18,617 carcases out of 
47,417 head rejected at the stockyard inspections. Portions of 49,295 carcases 
were also condemned as unfit for food. Nearly 2,000,000 specimens of pork 
were submitted to microscopic inspection, 13,325 beiug found infected with 
trichinae. The total cost of the inspection work amounted to 77,160dols. 

Sufficient tuberculin to test 57,000 cattle for tuberculosis, and sufficient 
mallein to test 1,400 horses for glanders, was manufactured and distributed to 
State authorities during the year. 

Applications were received for over 30,000 doses of vaccine for blackleg, which 
disease appears to attack from 10 per cent, to 15 per cent, annually of the herds 
in considerable sections of the country. 


POULTRY NOTES. 

Written for the “Journal of Agriculture and Industry.” 

By D. F. Latjrie. 

Various circumstances have compelled me to refrain for the last few months 
from continuing giving a detailed description of those breeds which experience 
has shown to be the most profitable to keep. It is of the highest importance 
that those who contemplate keeping a certain breed should be conversant with 
its leading features, for when one reads that a certain breed of poultry is 
celebrated for certain qualities the breed in its purity is referred to, not some 
half-bred specimen such as may be palmed off'on the unwary and inexperienced. 
The truth is steaddy gaining ground that the higher the class of stock the 
better the result. As I have previously remarked, there is no reason why pure¬ 
bred poultry should be delicate; when they are it is clearly the fault of the 
breeder, who goes to work in a haphazard manner. Not only must we select 
the best specimens of any bi'eed we wish to perpetuate, but we must also 
ascertain that they are not only in good health themselves, but also bred from 
sound healthy parents. Feeding, as regards the stock birds, as much as the 
progeny, is an important factor, but one which unfortunately has but little 
attention paid to it. I shall always maintain reference to the fact that improper 
food can have no other than a bad effect. It is perfectly useless to argue with 
some people on this important question. As a great writer recently wrote, 
“ They know nothing, therefore their wants are easily satisfied.” 

On a future occasion I hope to treat the matter of food and feeding very 
fully; at present I will devote myself to a description of a breed which deserves 
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far more attention in this colony than has hitherto been paid to it. I refer to 
the Wyandotte, which is of American origin. The Wyandotte owes its origin 
chiefly to the Brahma and the Hamburg, and has been in existence since over 
thirty years, when the Brahma was a utility fowl, and was not bred solely for 
feather, and was possessed of many sterling virtues. The grand laying quali¬ 
ties of the Ham burgs are universally known. Several lots of Wyandottes 
have been imported or purchased from the other colonies, but it is only during 
the last few years that they have made any headway. As far as I know we 
have at present representatives of three varieties here—the Silver or Silver- 
laced, the Golds or Golden-laced, and the White. In the other colonies the 
Buff is very popular, and Blacks are fairly plentiful; in America they have 
various other colors; some are said to excel as layers, and all are very quick to 
mature. I know of authentic cases of pullets laying at three months and two 
weeks. 

As layers of nice-sized tinted eggs the Wyandottes have a world-wide repu¬ 
tation, and during the cold weather, when other hens are not as a rule laying, 
the Wyandotte gives a good return. The Wyandotte cannot rival the Minorca 
or Leghorn, but as a general purpose fowl they stand well up. Their table quali¬ 
ties are excellent, but in their pure state the skin and flesh are tinged, and 
anything in the way of poultry that is not white or pale cream-colored does not 
please the eye of the English epicure, whom we hope soon to cater for exten¬ 
sively. Crossed with Old English or Indian Game, or Dorkings, we find the 
resulting chicks a very fine quick-growing table bird of excellent quality and 
pleasing appearance. I was informed by the Victorian authorities that some 
Indian Game-Wyandottes gave the greatest satisfaction, and realised good 
prices in the English market. Many correspondents have written to me that 
the Dorking is not suited to their country, and where we find it impracticable 
to breed the very highest quality of table bird, we must approach as near 
thereto as possible. Crossed with the Indian Game the progeny of the Wyan¬ 
dotte will be found as a rule only of a pale cream color as regards skin and 
flesh ; the chicks are remarkably shapely, and as they mature very rapidly, they 
are fine large birds when quite young—a point of great value when it is con¬ 
sidered that the sooner a bird is fit for disposal the greater the profit. The 
modern Wyandotte is more often white-skinned than the bird of ten years 
ago—at any rate this is the case with English-bred birds. 

The General Characteristics of the Cock are :—Head : General appearance resembling that 
of the Brahma of the fine-headed type, short and broad. Comb : Rose, but narrow and long ; 
surface even and uniformly studded with small p oints, spike behind much less than in 
Hamburg8, and rather curving down behind to match the curve of the head itself; wattles 
medium, esr lobes well developed. Neck : Rather short, with a good sweep, and full flow 
of hackle on to the shoulders, Jiodv : General appearance short and broad, a plump shape, 
shoulder and saddle both broad, and short concave sweep to the tail. Bieast: Full and round, 
more than most varieties, whole body deep through. Wing : Medium and deeply folded. 
Tail: Medium, well spread, and well carried up, but flowing, and in no degree squirrel- 
fashion. Legs and feet: Thighs short, fairly furnished with fluff. Shanks : Rather short, 
and pretty stout; toes well spread. Carriage : Very graceful, looking well balanced. Average 
weight: Hjlbs. adults, 7Jlbs. young ; those weights are as a rule considerably exceeded. 

The General Characteristics of the Hm are in general the same as in the case of the conk, 
with usual sexual differences. Cushion generally rather more prominent in proportion ; also 
fluffs. Carriage very neat and matronly. 

Color of Silver-laced Wyandottes in both Sexes —Beak: Horn, tipped with yellow, or yellow 
streaked with horn. Comb, face, deaf ears, and wattles: Bright red. Eyes: Bright bay. 
Shanks: Bright yellow. 

Color of Cock. —Head : White. Neck arid saddlo-hackle: White, with black stripes coming 
to a Bharp pointe Breast very heavily laced, or may be described as black, with a white centre 
to each feather, going off to a point or egg end tip at the outer end Back : silver grey. 
Wings : Primaries, black on inner and laced on outer edge ; secondaries, black on inner and a 
wide white laoing on outer web; coverts heavily laced, or so spangled as to prodace two well* 
defined lace bars across the wing; wing hows and shoulder coverts laced with white. Tail 
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a&d tail c© veils; Glossy black; lesser covert* laced with white. TWthighs should be lafced ■ 
with black well over them, and fluff . behind, dark slate, powdered ' with gtey; white t 
objectionable. Under fluff or under color: Slaty grey or slate. .» 

Color of Hep.—Read : Grey. Hackle: White, with broad black stripe. Tail: Black ; . 
coverts with small white centres. Wings: Primaries, black, with lower edge laced with white;' 
secondaries, bla- k on inner web, outer web broadly laced with white on under edge. Body : 
White, laoed all over with dense black as evenly as possible ; but the back and cushion are 
more heavily laced than the breast, more resembling the mat king described for the breast oft! 
the cock. Lacing to go well over the thighs; hinder fluff, dark slate, powdered with grey ; > 
light fluff objectionable, but not a disqualification. 

Color oj Golden Wyaniottes .—Same as above, substituting a rich golden ground, as in the 
Golden-spangled Hamburgh, for the silver. 

Value of Defects in Judging. - Standard of perfection : A bird perfect in shape, style, color, 
etc., and in perfect condition, to count m points 100. Defects to be deducted;—Bad comb, 12; 
white ©r yellow in deaf ear, 6 ; faults in hackle, 8 ; bad marking, breast and body, ) 2 ; bad 
marking, back, 8; bad marking, fluff, 5 ; faults in tail (other than below), 4 ; pale or sooty 
shanks, 8; want of symmetry (especially of breast), 26; want of size, 16; want of condition* 16.’ 

'DiequakflcationH.-- Comb otherwise than rose. Conspicuous spotting or peppering on ground 
©f feather. Feather on shanks. Whole white or yellow earlobes. Wry tail or other bodily 
deformity. Any fraudulent dyeing, dressing, or trimming. Any tail feather missing. 

The Wyandotte is very popular both in New South Wales and Victoria, and. 
is described as a farmer’s fowl, and no doubt this bird will do well here. It is 
very hardy, and matures quickly. For the fancier there is ample scope, for a 
crack is not bred every day. Different breeders have favorite colors—the golds 
seem by all accounts to be the best layers; for erossing for table any color will 
be found satisfactory. 


DAIRYING. 

By G. H. Thomson, N.D.D., Dairy Instructor. 

r Cheddar Cheese Experiments* 

A series of experiments in Cheddar cheesemaking has been in progress at 
a dairy centre in the colony. The cheeses were manufactured during the recent 
hot weather, and therefore had a rather severe test. As would be expected, the 
milk was in a few cases tainted, but in order to reduce the difficulty" a pure 
culture was prepared and added to the milk prior to renneting. The influence 
of the culture was most interesting during the cooking process. Shortly after 
the application of heat the taint became more pronounced on the surface of 
the milk, and the odor rising off the vat was decidedly strong, much resem¬ 
bling the smell of whey in the earlier stage of decomposition. Towards the 
close of cooking both taint and flavor were disappearing, and the curd evidenced 
a fair texture and aroma. After the removal of the curd to the cooler quick 
handling was entered into, giving the oxygen of the air every opportunity to 
execute its beneficial influences in improving flavor by bringing about a change 
in acid formation, and aiding in the escape of undesirable gases. When the 
period of salting arrived the curd was almost free from taint, which was only 
observed where a culture or starter was used; without the starter in one making 
the taint held sway throughout the entire process of manufacture. As will be 
seen from the accompanying record, the method of making was conducted upon 
the American or acid system. The name of “sweet” instead of “acid” 
would be more expressive and appropriate, as little acid is allowed to develop 
in the raw curd as compared with the Canadian and Cheddar systems. In one 
ijn^tanpe while working with the culture in very unfavorable milk the curd 
Exhibited the presence of pinholes, no doubt due to the presence of a special 
bacterium which had overcome the culture after the operation of stirring, a&d 
in all probability this bacterium was the result of milk contaminated with whey; 
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If circumstances had been favorable a study of this bacterium would have 
been made. 

The manufactured cheeses will be carefully watched for changes in ripening, 
influences of different rennets, coloring matter, and salt. A number of cheeses 
will shortly be made upon the Canadian system, aided by the application of the 
latest scientific tests ; also experiments will be carried on with a combination 
of the two systems. Full particulars will be given upon conclusion df the 
tests, which will spread over several months. 


Cheese Record. 
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As will be seen from the above, no special tests were made r the process being 
carried on similarly to that performed in our local factories. 

The Dairy , London, publishes particulars of how the successful competitor 
made his champion cheese at the London and Kilmarnock dairy shows. The 
following is an abstract:—Quantity of milk, ll 2 galls. ; starter (Drummond’s), 
igall.; second test twenty-two ; time of ripening, sixty-five minutes; tempera¬ 
ture of renneting, 85° F.; quantity of rennet, 4£ozs. full; time when added, 
7*45 ; time of coagulation, fifty minutes; temperature heated to 100° ; time of 
heating, fifty minutes ; time settled in whey, fifty minutes ; quantity of Curd, 
llolbs.; time of milling, 1 o’clock; quantity of salt, 21 bs. 5ozs.; time when 
salted, 2*10 p.m. The companion cheese, which was first along with the 
champion cheese in class 6 , was made substantially as above. 

It is earnestly hoped that suppliers will thoroughly cleanse their milk cans 
from that abominable putrid whey, as good cheese will never be manufactured 
when such gross carelessness exists. One pint of such tainted milk will destroy 
the good quality of a making of 400lbs. of cheese, or, in other words, will mean 
a loss to the factory of at least £3 on 400galls. of milk. A taint of whey may 
be present in a can and yet cannot be discerned by the factory manager when 
receiving the milk; much greater, then, is the necessity of care on the part of 
suppliers. 

Separator Slime. 

All those working separators must be careful that the slime taken from the 
inside of the bowl is not, under any conditions, allowed to go into the skim milk, 
or be mixed with food for pigs. Many forms of bacteria are always to be found |in 
separator slime, including, in a large number of cases, the germs of consumption. 
I have seen the tubercle bacilli cultivated from eight out of ten samples of slime 
and inoculated milk fed to guinea pigs. In no instance did the guinea pigs 
survive the disease. Microscopic examination has shown that when milk taken 
from a tuberculous udder is passed through a separator dense clumps of the 
bacilli are deposited amongst the slime, and single forms in both the skim milk 
and cream. In Northern Germany, some years past, tubercular disease was very* 
'Common amongst pigs where separator slime from the large creameries was used 
in the feeding. Experiments will be carried on with the feeding of guinea pigs 
on a mixed food containing separator refuse, and study the results. 
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CONTAGIOUS STOCK DISEASES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

During the year 1898 there were 558 outbreaks of anthrax, and 856 animals 
destroyed; slightly less than in 1897. Of foot and mouth disease there were 
no reports. Glanders, including farcy, returns 751 outbreaks, with 1,380 animals 
attacked, being onty 250 less than the previous year. Pleuro-pneutnonia still 
claims 1 victim, and 220 were slaughtered as having been in contact. Only 
17 dogs were reported as affected with rabies; a great decrease, said to be due 
to the muzzling orders, as the numbers in the three previous years were 
respectively 155, 438, and 672, beside which 93 other animals were attacked. 
Swine fever still claims a number of victims, but the number of outbreaks is 
reduced from 5,166 in 1896 to 2,514 in 1898, with 43,756 animals slaughtered 
as diseased or as having been in contact. 

Scab in sheep continues prevalent, and in the month of December, 1898, 
509 fresh outbreaks were reported, and scab existed in sixty-three counties in 
England, Wales, and Scotland. It is a pity that better use is not made of the 
numerous specifics for the cure of scab which are sent out to the colonies 
every year from Great Britain. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR MARCH. 

By Geobge Quinn, Inspector of Fruit. 

In the cooler districts the harvesting of apples and pears will be the chief 
work now in hand, and as storing and packing for export aie necessary con¬ 
comitants, these various operations may be treated together. The practice of 
gathering the whole of the crop from an apple tree at the one operation may be 
expeditious, but it is extremely doubtful, should no outside influence be 
threatening damage, whether it yields the best results. 

In the large commercial orchards in Tasmania the complete operation of 
harvesting the crop from a tree is spread over several weekly pickings. It has 
been found that by thus lightening the burden of fruit and removing the 
specimens of foremost development from the trees, the cool weather of advancing 
autumn almost invariably enables the tree to develop up the backward speci¬ 
mens. This is only applying to the apple tree a rule which has long been 
recognised in general horticultural practice, viz., by lessening the numbers of 
developed seeds or fruits the vigor of the plant is conserved and spread over a 
longer period. An apple is ready to gather when it is found that by gently 
raising the pendulous fruit to a higher level than the point where its stalk joins 
the spur it will separate cleanly and without force, or when the pips are turning 
brown. These fruits should not be allowed to remain on the trees until a waxy 
exudation comes out upon their skins. This should develop in the storeroom. 
When the apples are gathered, baskets lined with thick bagging, fastened so 
that it does not rest upon the bottom of the basket, should be used. This will 
greatly obviate bruising. The careful handling of apples meant for export or 
storing should be more closely observed at this stage, while the skins are crisp 
with moisture, as the slightest contact with a sharp or hard surface will puncture 
them, and render long keeping impossible. 

Apples intended for export or for storing have their chances of long keeping 
enhanced by being permitted to remain in the fairly dry atmosphere of an open 
shed or beneath the shade of a tree for a period extending from forty-eight 
hours to a week, according to the humidity of the atmospheric conditions then 
ruling. Where codlin moth is present in the orchard the packing or storing of 
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infested apples will be minimised if a longer period be allowed, as the detection 
of the injured fruits is then rendered easier and more certain. There is little 
new to report in packing apples for export, but there are details worthy of 
constant observance. I am confident before many seasons elapse our exporters 
will grade these fruits by mechanical appliances, as is now done with citrus 
fruits, and then the exact number of fruits of certain grades contained in any 
case will be known and stamped on each such case for the guidance of the 
buyer. Respecting the construction of the cases, the tendency to leave spaces 
of from fin. to lin. in width between the battens is too prevalent, much to the 
detriment of the fruits through the cutting of the rounded surfaces of the fruits 
where they meet the edges of the battens, and much to the delight of wharf 
rats. 

In packing cases of the present types I have always argued for the filling 
being done from the broad or flat side of the case, for the simple reasons that 
these cases are stowed in railway trucks, on trollies, and in cool chambers upon 
the flat side, thus any pressure from above—nearly the only possible pressure— 
meets the case at the point of least resistance, and the pressure is conducted 
upon the rounded sides of the fruits where they are least able to bear it. If the 
cases are packed on the flat a layer of wood wool or paper clippings may be 
placed upon the bottom, and the apples packed end on end until the case has 
received its complement; then another layer of this padding of a thickness 
defined by ihe fulness of each individual case could be placed on top so as to 
project, say, £in. over the top. When the lids are nailed on the contents will 
be held firmly but gently, and the danger of bruising from the reasons advanced 
above quite obviated. The storing of apples deserves more careful attention 
than it has yet received in this colony. In most of our fruit districts the store¬ 
houses are as heterogeneous as the dwellings in a newly discovered mining 
centre. The main essential, viz., control of temperature, is practically uncon¬ 
sidered, and what is a very close second to this, viz., the control of diseases, 
both animal and vegetable, cries loudly for attention. 

No doubt in many cases to the “ eternal lack of pence ” may be attributed 
many of the defects under review. Such are worthy of sympathy, but in many 
instances this cause does not apply. 

In my observations in this and the adjoining colonies I have endeavored to 
note any small points in the storing of fruit with which I have come in contact, 
and from present evidence am of the opinion a storeroom of a semi-subterranean 
character, roofed with thatch and plastered over the top, or with an earthen 
layer over a wooden or iron roof, will assist in regulating the temperature. 
The interior should be fitted with shelves or benches sufficiently narrow to be 
reached across by a human arm of ordinary length. These should be a fair 
distance above each other, so that apples may be piled from 9in. to 24in. deep. 
Ventilation to be of real value should be arranged so that no direct draughts 
pass over the fruits, and the doorways should be arranged so that dry winds 
cannot rush through the house when a workman enters. 

Pears will not stand much pressure owing to brittleness of skin ; in fact, in 
the pear, as ripening proceeds, the skin appears to become disintegrated. Con¬ 
sequently, with the exception of a few of the tougher winter kitchen 
varieties, these fruits should not be piled upon each other if their long-keeping 
qualities are to be fully utilised. The house should be constructed so that it 
may be made almost absolutely airtight if required. The full value of fumigation 
when empty may then be realised for the destruction of insidious forms of 
insect or fungus pests, and, for the circumvention of codlin moth in particular, 
all of the internal shelving should be easily removable. 

It sometimes happens in autumn, when the weather becomes cool before much 
rain has fallen, growers of citrus trees are inclined to lessen the applications 
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of water, if not discontinue them entirely. The trees suffer severely under 
such treatment, as the last days of autumn usually find the subsoil at its driest 
stagehand the enlarging fruits are an additional strain upon the trees. Loquat 
trees will be largely benefited by the application of a thorough soaking now, 1 
as an abundant supply of moisture gives additional strength to the shoots 
which will soon produce the blooms for next year’s crop. 

As the autumn growth on citrus trees improves, all dead wood should be 
removed down to a point from which young shoots are emerging, and even 
fairly large growing limbs may be removed successfully, and without much 
apparent shock to the trees. 

Those who believe in the autumn planting of citrus trees should begin 
towards the end of the month. Personally I believe in the springtime as a 
more suitable season for transplanting these fruit trees. 

In late localities budding will no doubt be possible early in March. TJhese 
buds will remain dormant until next spring, consequently no shortening should 
be applied at present to the stocks. 

Ties upon stocks formerly budded should be loosened from time to time, and 
as the union of bud and stock is completed should be removed entirely. 

While any fruit remains upon the apple, pear, and quince trees (and for at 
least a fortnight longer) the bandages should he examined weeklv for the 
purpose of destroying codlin moth caterpillars. All fallen fruits must be 
gathered frequently and treated, to destroy any larvae concealed inside, and all 
props used to support heavily fruited limbs should be either scalded or burnt. 

Where red scale is noticeable in the citrus plantations, sprayings with resin 
wash should be vigorously applied, always remembering to prevent damage to 
the trees, their roots should be well supplied with moisture prior to the 
spraying. 

Outside irrigated areas cultural operations are practically at a standstill. 
The preparation of new land for tree planting could be undertaken now with 
advantage to the soil, but this work for want of time cannot be undeftaken in 
many orchards in which the trees have reached a crop-bearing age. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLE-GROWING FOR MARCH. 

By George Quinn. 

This month ushers in a season of activity in vegetable-growing over a large 
area of our colony. Where water for irrigation is available early plantings of 
cabbage, cauliflower, celery, kohlrabi, lettuce, onions, potatoes, and Brussels 
sprouts will be made, and cool changes—more especially if accompanied by 
showers—will be fully availed of for this work. If the soil is not soaked by 
rain a good moistening should be given prior to setting out the plants These 
should be watered individually when planted, and if the area is small a mulch 
of stable manure spread around each plant is highly desirable. 

To grow celery successfully # it must be grown rapidly, and not lack nourish¬ 
ment at any time. It is grown here in trenches to enable the stems to be 
blanched by banking up from time to time. The trench is usually made about 
18in. deep and from 18in. to 2ft. wide. The bottom is broken with a pick or 
fork, and a good layer of rich well-decomposed barnyard manure thrown in prior 
to the soil being replaced for a portion of the depth. A system now being used 
In America is to set the celery plants very closely on the surface of well prepared 
beds, and as they grow they come together and the leaves make a complete 
shade, thus blanching to a great extent the stems beneath. The idea is worthy 
Atrial be*e, as it is much simpler and far less costly than our present practice* 
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/ Sowings should be made of peas, broad beans, radishes, cresses, carrots, 
parsnips, turnips, both Swede and garden varieties, spinach, parsley, and beets. 
As these will require much attention to repress weeds during their development, 
the sowings should be made in drills sufficiently wide apart to permit a free use 
of the hoe between the rows. As we may expect dry weather yet, it will be 
wise to coverall such sowings with a thin mulch of stable manure to prevent 
the surface of the soil caking before the weak growths emerge. Practice has 
shown that it is not advisable to apply fresh dressings of stable manure to the 
ground immediately before sowing deep-rooting crops such as carrots and 
parsnips, as the main roots have a tendency to branch and be reduced in value. 
In localities depending entirely upon rainfall, sowings in sheltered beds should 
be made of cabbage, cauliflower, onion, lettuce, kohrabi, &c., for future trans¬ 
plantings when the winter begins. 

In many localities the sparrows show a decided liking for freshly sprouted 
peas and newly set cabbage plants. A simple remedy is to stretch black cotton 
threads along the rows just above the plants. Somehow the suspicious sparrow 
smells danger, and as a rule shuns the spot for a while, at any rate until the 
tender critical stage has passed. If dry weather continues, the lawn sprinkler 
is a most useful instrument in freshening up the young cabbage plants, a fact 
well demonstrated by many market gardeners. 

It often happens that young plants of the cabbage family, when raised in seed 
beds in summer, become infested by the green larvae of the cabbage moth, or 
are attacked by aphides, if these are present the young plants, prior to being 
set out, should be immersed for some minutes, roots and tops, in a strong 
solution of tobacco and soft soap. If plants already set out are attacked, they 
should, on the first sign, be sprayed with a similar solution, to which may be 
added a decoction of quassia chips. It should be borne in mind that only in 
the early stages of the plants’ growth—prior to forming hearts—can these pests 
be successfully combated. 

Summer crops will now be slackening off. Tomatoes should be raised slightly 
off the damp soil if the later formed fruits are expected to ripen. Trombones, 
pumpkins, marrows, and pie melons should be stored under shelter before the 
soil becomes wet and cold. 

Cucumbers should be supplied with plenty of moisture if rain holds off, and 
the same applies to beans. Seeds of the latter should be saved if the sort has 
proved good, and the sample of high quality. Seeds should be collected from 
parsley, and supplies of herbs cut and dried for future use. 

All beds not in use should be dug deeply and roughly, so that air and rain 
may penetrate freely to break down the plant food contained therein. 


CODLIN MOTH. 

In a recent issue of the California Fruit Grower the following reports of 
growers are given:—“In the season of 1896, just when the pear trees had 
dropped their bloom, I sprayed thoroughly with lib. of full-strfength Paris 
green to 180galls. of water. Eighteen days later I sprayed again, and for the 
last time that year. My crop of pears was 88 tons, of which 9 tons were 
wormy. In 1897 the then prospective crop appeared to be so scattered that I 
thought it would not pay to spray, and I did not. The crop amounted to 
32 tens, of which 11J tons were wormy. In 1898 l sprayed four times—first, just 
when the bloom had fallen; the second and third times, at intervals of eighteen 
days; then jumping thirty days, I sprayed for the fourth and last time. The 
crop was 167 tons, of which less than 2 tons were wormy fruit. The cost of 
spraying is principally in the labor, but I found that by working things right 
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I was able to do the entire work of the four sprayings for 7c. (about 4d.) 
per tree.” Another grower says that in 1897 he did not spray his apple orchard, 
and not more than 10 per cent, of his apples were free from worms. In 1898 
he sprayed four times—twice in May, once in June, and once in July. He used 
Paris green according to the usual formula—lib. to 200 galls. of water. At the 
first spraying the Paris green was added to Bordeaux mixture. All the wormy 
apples were picked three times and immediately fed to hogs. As a result 80 per 
cent, of his apples were saleable as first quality. 


CURL-LEAF. 

Professor F. M. Webster, Entomologist at the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station, writing on December 27, 1898, to the General Secretary of the Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau of South Australia, says :—“ 1 notice in the Journal of 
Agriculture that you are having some trouble with the peach curl-leaf (Exoascus 
deformans). As this disease is quite prevalent here in Ohio, I thought you 
might be interested in some results we have secured by the use of strong 
whale-oil soapsuds, applied to the peach trees just as the buds were opening in 
the spring. In our work on San Jose scale we have had occasion to use a very 
strong solution of whale-oil soap, ordinarily of the strength of 2 lbs. of soap 
dissolved in Igall. of water ; but in trying some experiments in large orchards 
we have been greatly surprised to find that a mixture of Jib. of this whale-oil 
soap to Igall. of water, applied to the trees at the time I mentioned, has resulted 
in almost a total preventive of this peach leaf-curl. This was tried last year 
with almost perfect success, but there was so. little curl that I thought best not 
to say much about it until we could make a more thorough test. This year the 
disease has been extraordinarily severe, and our experiments of last spring have 
been proved to be all that we anticipated. Of course, you have a different 
climate, and possibly the foliage of the peach is somewhat differently constituted 
in South Australia than in Ohio, but 1 would suggest that your people under¬ 
take a series of experiments in a small way at first, and see if there is something 
in this that you can use to advantage in your country.” 


REMEDY FOR RED SPIDER. 

Geo. P. Hall, of San Diego, California, writes to the Pacific Rural Press 
upon the subject of “mites” (known in Australia as “red spider”), saying 
that the following spray compound costs only two dollars for l,600galls., and is 
absolutely effective in getting rid of red spider (a pest which is becoming only 
too prevalent in South Australian orchards and gardens):—Take 20 lbs. sulphur, 
mix it to a paste (not sloppy) with cold water in a barrel; then add to this wet 
sulphur lOlbs. caustic soda 98 per cent., and it will boil the sulphur like lime 
slacking; have 20 galls. water ready to add to it as it boils, to prevent its 
burning. This is your stock solution, and when you get ready to spray your 
mites or spider put 40galls. water in another barrel, and take half a gallon of 
the stock solution and add to the 40galls. of water, straining it to prevent any 
sediment getting into the spray ; use this, and strain it to take out any sediment 
there may have been in the sulphur. Be sure to use sulphur, and not yellow 
ochre. Remember, this is for mites and red spider only. Where you want to 
kill young scale just hatched or born, as well as mites and red spider, use the 
following formula:—Concentrated lye or caustic soda, lib.; sulphur, 8 osss.; 
mix just as yon did the above ; add ldgalls. water, and spray the trees at this 
strength. For scale, spray every thirty days for three months or more, and you 
will kill all you hit. Trees should be open so that you can spray them. Birds* 
nests and cobwebs are nice hiding-places. 
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COLD V. WARM WATER FOR PLANTS. 

In the Fifteenth Annual Report of the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station there is an interesting account of some very careful tests conducted to 
ascertain the relative effects of cold and warm water applied to plants. The 
plants which were used in the experiment were tomatoes, radishes, lettuces, and 
coleus, and the results are summed up as follows :— 

From the results of these and numerous other trials not here noted the 
conclusion appears fully warrantable that the growth of ordinary field and 
garden crops is not affected by the temperature of any water ordinarily avail¬ 
able for irrigation purposes. The temperature of the soil about the roots of 
the plants so quickly regains its original temperature that no check to growth 
is likely to result. It is concluded from the results of the outdoor work that 
no harm can result from using for irrigation purposes water from the coldest 
springs or wells, for in Wisconsin the temperature of the water from these 
sources will not be less than 40deg. in any case when taken from the well or 
spring, and by the means ordinarily employed in irrigation would be raised many 
degrees above this point before reaching the roots of the plants. It is con¬ 
cluded from the results of the gi cenhouse work that for vegetable and flowering 
plants commonly grown under glass, well or spiing water may be freely used 
at any time of the year without warming. [Hothouse gardeners and Chinese 
vegetable gardeners always use warmed water for spraying or sprinkling on the 
foliage of their plants; indeed, if very cold water were used much injury would 
result.— Kd. J. of Ag.~] 


BRINJALS, OR EGG-FRUIT. 

Under the name of “ Aubergines ” the French people greatly appreciate 
the “brinjal” of India, or the “egg-fruit” of the Britisher, or the Solanum 
melongena of the botanist. In some parts of India this fruit or vegetable is 
considered to be one of the essentials to civilised life, and in Spain they are as 
commonly used as we use marrows and squashes. There are several varieties 
of brinjals—some white, and exactly like hens’ eggs, whilst others are purple, 
black, and other colors, and weigh up to 9lbs. each. They are used for flavor, 
ing soups, hashes, stews, curries, and made dishes generally, and are often 
cooked as a vegetable. The following are a few good methods of utilising 
brinjals:— 

Bkinjai. Cutlets. —Boil whole till tender, cut in halves lengthwise, do not 
break the skins, remove the pulp and save it, and fill with a mincemeat made 
of cold cooked meat, onions, sweet herbs, pepper, salt, and herbs to taste, 
mixed with the original pulp; put in a frypan with nice butter or dripping, 
and cook with egg and bread crumbs until browned. 

Brinjal Curry. —One pound raw beef cut small, four small brinjals peeled 
and sliced, two or three onions sliced, two tablespoonfuls curry, water to cover, 
simmer till cooked, then add the juice of one lemon. If the milk and juice of 
a cocoanut can be got in place of water the curry is still nicer. 

Fried Bbinjal. —Cut lengthwise into five or six pieces, scald in boiling 
water to whiten them, then fry in butter, and shred on parsley. Finely chopped 
garlic may be added if liked. 

Brinjal Batter.— Make a batter by beating one egg till light, add half a 
pint of milk, half a teaspoonful of salt, sprinkle of pepper, one and a half 
cupfuls of sifted flour, and beat till smooth. Peel the brinjals, cut into 
slices lengthwise £in. thick, sprinkle with salt and pepper, dip into the batter, 
fry in hot lard or nice dripping till brown on one side, turn and brown on the 
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other side. No more than will cover the bottom of the pan should be fried at 
one time, and the dripping or lard must be quite hot before putting in the 
slices. Brain off the grease on brown paper, and serve very hot with tomato 
catsup. 

Baked Bbinjals. —Wash the fruit, place in boiler, cover with boiling 
water, boil half hour or till tender. Take out, cut in halves, carefully scrape 
out the soft part, leaving the skin intact with enough wall to keep it in shape* 
Chop up the soft part removed, add half a cup of crumbs, a large tablespoonful 
butter, half teaspoonful salt, and a little pepper. Mix well, put back in the 
skins, sprinkle lightly with bread crumbs, and place in the oven for a few 
minutes to brown. 

Boiled Bbinjal. —Peel a 21b. brinjal, cut into slices, place in boiling 
water, with teaspoonful of salt, boil twenty minutes, then drain, chop fine, add 
a large tablespoonfui butter, level tablespoonful salt, a little pepper, put in a 
saucepan, stir constantly till boiling hot. Serve in a heated dish. * 


UTILISATION OF TOMATOES. 

The following are tested recipes for high-class quality products in which 
tomatoes form the base :— 

Green Tomato Chutney. —Miss Grant’s recipe: Slice lgall. green 
tomatoes, put a handful of salt to each layer, let stand three hours ; then strain 
off the liquor, add a little cayenne pepper (say £oz.) and four onions thinly 
sliced. Take 2qts. good vinegar, ljpts. treacle, two tablespoonfuls dry mustard, 
one of allspice, one of cloves, and heat in a preserving pan until the vinegar 
begins to boil; then put in the tomatoes, onions, &e., let boil half an hour, 
stir often ; put in jars, close, and seal whilst quite hot. 

Best Tomato Sauce. —A. Molineux’s recipe: Procure 151bs. tomatoes 
(small varieties if possible), ljlbs. onions, l Jibs, apples, ljlbs. sugar, lib. salt, 
ljoz. garlic, loz. ground ginger, Joz. cayenne pepper, loz. white pepper, Joz. 
cloves, loz. ground allspice, ljpts. vinegar. Break the tomatoes, peel and cut 
up the apples, onions, and garlic, and place with the cloves in an enamelled 
pan or copper and boil till soft enough to pass through a fine sieve or colander, 
rut back in the pan, add the other spices after mixing them well with the 
vinegar to prevent lumpiness. Boil until thick enough, stirring very often; 
bottle and cork whilst hot. 

Tomatoes for cooking, for jams, or conserves, or canning, should always be 
scalded and skinned before anything else is done with them. 

Ripe Tomato Chutney. —Six pounds tomatoes peeled, 1 Jibs, acid apples 
peeled and cored, 9ozs. stoned raisins, 8ozs. currants, 2ozs. lemon peel, (ubs. 
brown sugar, 3ozs. chillies, 3ozs. brused ginger, 1 J-ozs. garlic, Jib. onions, 4ozs. 
grated horseradish, a small bunch mint. Chop all coarsely, mix with ljpts. 
vinegar, add J pt. limejuice. Simmer in a saucepan till the mixture is clear, of 
a syrupy consistence, but dc not cook till too soft. Place in jars and close up 
whilst quite hot. # 

Pickled Tomatoes. —Take small red or yellow tomatoes, prick them with 
a pin, place in moderate size glass or stone jars, add a dozen chillies for each 
4lbs tomatoes, cover with cold strong vinegar, cover down closely. Ready for 
use in two weeks, but will keep six months. 

Chow-chow. —Half a bushel green tomatoes, one dozen onions, one dozen 
green pepper, chop all fine. Sprinkle well with lpt. salt. Let stand over night, 
drain off the liquor, and cover instead with good vinegar. Cook slowly one 
hour, then place in jars. Take 2lbs. sugar, two tablespoonfuls each cinnamon 
and allspice, one tablespoonful each of cloves and pepper, half a cup of ground 
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mtistard, lpt. grated horseradish, and enough vinegar to mix them. Boil well, 
and mix with the ingredients in the jars. Heady for use in two days. 

Tomato Catsup.— Scald and peel ripe tomatoes, sprinkle with salt, let stand 
for a night, strain through a sieve to take out the seeds. For each quart add 
loz. cloves, loz. black pepper, one grated nutmeg, a little cayenne pepper, and 
salt if needed Boil for half an hour. Cool it, add lpt. cider vinegar or other 
strong vinegar. Bottle whilst quite hot. cork closely, and keep in a cool place. 

Tomato Soup. —In making any kind of soup, always use cold water; skim 
well, especially during the first hour. To assist the scum in rising, pour in a 
little cold water occasionally, and skim thoroughly just when the liquid begins 
to boil again. Use salt sparingly, and season lightly with pepper. Allow lqt. 
soup to three or four persons. For tomato soup take lgall. of stock, made from 
beef, to 3qts fresh tomatoes, scalded and peeled ; reject the hard centre, force 
through a fine sieve, and add to the stock; make a paste of butter and flour, and 
when the stock begins to boil stir in half a cupful of the paste, taking care 
not to have it lumpy; boil twenty minutes, season with pepper as needed. 

Tomato Catsup. —Stew ripe tomatoes, pass through fine sieve to remove 
skins and seeds. To each gallon of pulp add lpt. good vinegar, two table¬ 
spoonfuls salt, one tablespoonful each of black pepper and cayenne (if wanted 
very hot); boil twelve minutes, then bottle and seal whilst nearly boiling. 


TH E VINEYARD. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

By Arthur J. Perkins, Government Viticulturist. 

The fig tree puts forth its leaves and we know it is spring, and one might add 
that the murmur of discontent that rises from our vineyards is an almost equally 
reliable herald of an approaching vintage. The present season is no exception 
to the general rule, and during the past month growers flocked to Tanunda to 
ventilate their grievances and discuss that cvcr-green topic, the market value of 
their grapes 1 am fully aware that in referring to the matter I am treading on 
delicate ground. Discretion, sometimes the better part of valor, whispers that 
in family quarrels third parties arc never welcome ; that it were better for a 
servant of the public to steer clear of controversial matter that is not purely 
technical. So thoroughly convinced am I, however, of the great damage these 
perennial difficulties are doing to an industry on which much capital, both 
private and public, has been spent, that at no time have I hesitated to discuss 
the question openly and frankly, more particularly as they are brought about by 
circumstances involving in blame neither party. I make no apology, therefore, 
for referring to the matter at so seasonable a moment. 

Looked at from an abstract point of view the question resumes itself as 
follows :—On the one hand, sellers considerably outnumber buyers ; their goods 
are perishable, and must be disposed of within a very limited space of time. 
On the other hand, the buying and storing capacity of buyers is naturally 
limitel. Both parties come face to face at the vintage time, and it would be 
the height of absurdity to expect either of them to infuse into their dealings a 
greater amount of philanthropy than obtains in other ordinary business trans¬ 
actions. That the buyers occupy the better position of the two is undeniable; 
but this can hardly be imputed to them as a crime. Theirs are the greater 
risks, and theirs "the greater sinking of capital. That “market value” 
and “ intrinsic value ” are not necessarily synonymous, is not reserved as the 
peculiar knowledge of economists—the market value of grapes is regulated by 
the prices buyers are prepared to offer for them, independently of any action of 
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the growers; and so long as the numbers of the former are not unduly swelled— 
so long as competition does not come to mar the harmony of their purchases—it 
is contrary to all human experience to expect that, under the circumstances, 
this market value will ever rise above what need absolutely be given. At the 
same time, besides being unjust, it would be equally absurd to suppose that 
buyers, whose means of subsistence depend on the supplies of growers, would 
knowingly combine together with the object of crushing the latter out of 
existence by offering prices below cost of production. Whatever may be said 
against this division of labor, it would be unfair to overlook the fact that 
growers and makers are bound together by a bond of common interest. The 
grower has become necessary to the maker, and the latter cannot but wish to 
see the former satisfied with the fruit of his labors. Unfortunately this 
economic partnership is too one-sided, and, as might have been foreseen, has told 
against the weaker partner. For some years past the market value of grapes 
has been gradually receding, terminating at the official quotation of £l 10s. per 
ton for common varieties. If interest on the value of the land, on capital 
lying idle while the vines were coming into bearing, depreciation of stock 
and implements, gradual deterioration and ageing of the vineyard itself, 
etc., be taken into consideration, such a price, representing £2 5s. an acre 
for a 1 £ ton crop, is certainly below the cost of production. True, that in 
recognition of the general shortage of the crop a rise of 10s. per ton has been 
conceded this season; but this rise, that would have been welcomed a year or 
two ago, nay, that would be welcomed to-day were it known to be permanent,* 
has only given rise to still further discontent. Undoubtedly the averoge yield 
of 1-J tons might, by more judicious and thorough cultivation, be notably raised; 
but what man in his senses would undertake to spend more per acre than was 
absolutely necessary, with the prospect before him of a still further reduction 
in prices, and possibly the information that there was no room for his increased 
yield. That all further planting has been effectively checked for many years 
to come goes without saying ; but, further, few will wonder that present 
growers are casting longing eyes at wheat growing, with its certain profits and 
quick returns, and that in some cases uprooting has become the order of the day. 

Such is the present regrettable state of affairs, brought about, not by indivi¬ 
dual faults and shortcomings, but by a system built up on a faulty base. 
Grapes cannot be objects of barter between contending parties. To those who 
do not disdain to read the lessons of daily experience, it must be evident that it 
is impossible to separate the grower from the maker. If vine-growing is to 
progress in this country the grower must combine wine-making with his present 
avocations. It is a commonplace objection to such an arrangement that it 
would flood the country with worthless wines. There is little doubt, however, 
that the very reverse would be the case ; it would at all events be conducive 
to greater uniformity in our wines. Under the present system, when every 
maker has to attend to both wholesale and retail trade, the number of brands 
that confuse the eye and palate of the consumer may be represented by a 
large multiple of the number of our cellars. In lieu of the present arrange¬ 
ment, create on the one hand'a class of growers combining wine-making with 
grapo-growing, and on the other merchants buying up the wines, blending 
them, and putting them before the public, and see whether the standard of 
excellence of our wines will not have been considerably raised. 

I am well aware that these changes, of the necessity of which I am abso¬ 
lutely convinced, cannot be brought about in a day; that wine merchants are 
not to be called into existence by a wave of the hand; that were growers to 
start to-morrow to make wine they would at the outset be met by considerable 
difficulties in getting rid of their wares; and finally, that in most cases they 
have not at their command capital sufficient to start wine-making. All such 
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objections, however, may be overcome by the adoption of a plan that has found 
favor in Victoria, viz., by calling into existence central cellars that would fulfil 
the role of wine merchants, and buy up wines throughout the country. Such 
collars might either be left to private enterprise, protected by a State guarantee 
of interest; or, failing this, they might be run on co-operative principles as a 
Government department. Sooner or later some, such plan will have to be 
adopted, but not until then will the grumbling of discontent that at present 
heralds the maturity of the fruit be converted into general rejoicing. 


At this same meeting of Tanunda growers some time appears to have been 
devoted to the Phylloxera Bill now before Parliament, and as far as may be 
gathered from the newspaper reports, those present did not seem unanimous in 
their approval of the principle involved. This is much to be regretted, as I 
cannot but feel that some such scheme might prove of inestimable benefit to 
those likely to be involved in the attacks of the terrible insect. As it was my 
suggestion, given in 1894, that is responsible for its initiation, I may be allowed 
to advance a few arguments in its favor. Personally, I cannot understand the 
position taken up by its opponents. What are their objections ? What objec¬ 
tions can be raised to the creation of an insurance fund for compensating 
possible losses of individuals incurred in the interests of the community ? We 
insure our buildings, our crops, our lives, why not our vineyards ? Should the 
phylloxera appear at any moment in a vineyard, in the present state of the law 
Government officers would immediately pioceed to uproot every vine, and the 
owner would not be entitled to a farthing of compensation. Is this fair ? These 
vines would have been uprooted in the interests of other growers ; it appears to 
me only reasonable that they should contribute somewhat towards compensating 
the unfortunate owner. Such a scheme is certainly preferable to State com¬ 
pensation for the benefit of a limited section of the community. It is quite 
possible that in its minor details the Bill might be improved; it is earnestly to 
be hoped, however, that in its present or an amended form it will soon be law 
of the country. 

• • • 

• • • • • • 

February opened up hot and finished up very wet. I am afraid that neither 
the heat nor the moisture were beneficial to the vintage. That one week’s hot 
weather was sufficient to considerably reduce our yields, and the late rains will 
do considerable damage to the late crops unless they are rapidly harvested. 

DISINFECTING FRUIT CASES WITH SULPHUR 

FUMES, 

By George Quinn. 

At the Annual Congress of the Agricultural Bureau, held in Adelaide in 
September last, I drew the attention of fruitgrowers to the possibilities of 
using sulphur fumes as a ready means of destroying the larvae and pupae of 
codlin moth when secreted in cocoons in the joints of the fruit cases. 

As the efficacy of the fumes for this purpose was at that time and since 
questioned, I resolved to give the fumes a fair test as the season came on. 

On January 11 twenty full-grown larvae, which I had collected from 
bandages in a Marden orchard on January 10, were placed into six ordinary 
wooden safety match boxes. These boxes were placed in a close tin box and 
allowed to remain until January 30. On opening the tin box I found three 
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moths had emerged, one caterpillar had died, and four others, after changing 
into pupee, had perished. In well-woven cocoons five living pupae were con¬ 
cealed, and in similar shelters seven active larvae were remaining. 

The comer of each cocoon was only slightly raised by means of a pin’s point, 
to ascertain the condition of the occupant. When this was clearly gauged the 
lifted corners were stuck closely down against the sides of the boxes. 

On the same day these boxes were placed in a large glass jar, into which 
the emerged moths were allowed to escape. 

A small pinch of common sulphur was then placed on an improvised deflag¬ 
rating spoon, and after being ignited was inserted into the jar. In less than 
three minutes the moths were killed. 

After two hours the lid was removed from the jar and the fumes allowed to 
escape quickly by tilting the jar. On January 31st a careful examination of 
the contents of the boxes w r as made, and all the pupae and caterpillars were 
quite dead. They were kept, for several days after to see if any revived, but 
none recovered. 

These results certainly show the deadly effects of the sulphur fumes upon 
codlin caterpillars, and should encourage orehardists to try this method of 
disinfection, both for destroying insect and fungus diseases. 


SOME HELPS FOR THE FARMER. 

A Convenient Wool-box. 

John Brumbaeh, in the American Agriculturist , 1893, said, “ By using the 
wool-box shown in the illustrations, one man can tie the fleeces as rapidly as 
five men or six men can shear them. It is 6ft. long by 1ft. broad and deep. 
The bottom is divided into five pieces, each 1ft. square. The centre and two 
end pieces are hinged to the two side pieces, as seen in the diagram. Fig. 1, 



while the two squares, one each side of the centre piece, are hinged to the 
latter only, so that they may be raised towards ea<?h other, and at right angles 
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to the side?*. At one end is an upright piece, 1ft. square, firmly fastened to the 
bottom. Upon the upper edge of this piece is a spring clasp which holds the 
Sides in place when they are raised. The two erectable bottom pieces are held 
upright, when the box is closed, by springs in one of the side pieces. These 
springs are made of good strap-iron, and are fastened on with screws. There 
are holes in the side pieces through which the ends of the springs pass when 
the end pieces are being raised. The clasps on the stationary upright end 
piece are so constructed that when the knob is pressed down the clasps are 
raised off the sides, thus allowing them and the movable end pieces to fall 
back, when, after being threaded, they are ready for another fleece. The 
frame, or table, is separate from the wool-box. It is 4ft. wide, with a board 
lft. wide fastened on the top of the back edge of the frame, shown in Pig. 2. 



This leaves 3ft. in front to lay the open box on. Eight pairs of hinges are used 
in putting the box together. 'Hie bottom pieces of the box are cut from one 
board 5ft. long. The movable end pieces should be sawn off diagonally, like 
a mitre joint, so as to let the edges rest on the edges of the stationary end 
pieces, and thereby avoid danger of sagging the hinges, and prevent the boards 
becoming uneven when the box is open. The twine is laid in grooves cut in 
the Various pieces at proper distances, as shown in Fig. 1. Tying a fleece in 
this box is accomplished as follows:—The fleece is placed in the open box 
lengthwise, shorn side down. The wool is next pushed about as close together 
as it grew on the sheep, and the legs and belly-fleeces are lapped over. Now 
one side of the box is raised, thus folding one side of the fleece from one end 
to the other; the other side of the box is raised immediately after with a like 
result. The fleece at this stage is rolled up from one end to the centre, and the 
movable end-leaf is raised to keep it in place while the other end is being 
rolled and the last movable end-leaf raised, thus forming a square. After this 
the ends of the strings arc drawn over the already compact fleece and tied. 
Finally the knob on the stationary end piece is pressed, releasing all the boards 
of the box, which fall open, leaving on the centre piece a beautifully packed 
square fleece.”. 
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An Easily Cleaned Dog-house. 

The Australasian illustrates “ Spratt’s Patent, Limited,” dog kennel, made 
to lift off the floor. 



The advantages attached to this form of kennel are facility for cleaning, and 
ease with which it may be turned over, if necessary, to make a timid dog or a 
surly one vacate the premises for a time. 


THIN SOWING OF WHEAT. 

In a communication to the Australasian , Mr. J. Drcyer, of Northam, W. A 
states that, on the advice of Mr. G. Valder, Principal of the Ilawkesbury Agri¬ 
cultural College, he put in a small portion of his crop in 1897 with seed drills at 
rate of 20lbs. of seed per acre, the drills being 14in. apart. He had an excellent 
crop for the season, the two acres averaging about two tons per acre. This past 
season he drilled in 1,100 acres on the same principle, the drills being 14in. 
and 16in. apart. Owing to the season everything was dry-ploughed for the 
second year in succession, but the crop grew well, the plants stooling splendidly, 
the heads being well filled and long, and the straw coarse and heavy. The 
badly-ploughed land averaged 12bush., and on the better-worked soil the return 
was nearly 20bush. At Meckenig and Tammin, on soils resembling the malice 
districts of Victoria, he followed the same practice, and in every case the results 
were excellent. Thomas phosphate was applied to all the crops at the rate of 
lewt. per acre. During the hot spell in September, some of the thinly-sown 
crops wilted somewhat, otherwise the returns would have been magnificent. 
He was quite satisfied from his experience and from conversations with others 
who had tried similar experiments that, given good cultivation and plump sound 
seed, 12lbs. to 15lbs. of wheat per acre put in with the drill with fertilisers 
was sufficient to produce a maximum crop. The crop will doubtless look thin, 
and the plants will not run together, but the fine head and the yield of grain 
will more than compensate for any failure in looks. 

In experiments conducted by Professor Lowrie at Hoseworthy Agricultural 
College last yeai, he got 2£bush. per acre more from land sown with 90lbs. per 
acre than from land sown with 451bs. per acre. Many of our practical farmers 
contend that 301bs. and under is quite sufficient to sow with the seed and 
fertiliser drills on well prepared land. A great deal will of course depend upon 
individual circumstances; but every farmer should conduct experiments in this 
direction for himself. 
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AGRICULTURAL CLASSES AT CLARE, JAMES¬ 
TOWN, AND NARACOORTE. 

When the public schools re-opened for this year agricultural classes were 
established at the above-named schools for teaching boys the theory and practice 
of agriculture. These classes arc a part of the public schools to which they are 
attached, and a special teacher has in each case been provided to assist the head 
teacher in discharging his increased duties. The course of instruction followed 
is similar to that of the Agricultural School in Adelaide, which has now been in 
existence some eighteen months, and two of the three assistants employed, 
namely, those at Jamestown and Naracoortc, were specially trained for twelve 
months at the Adelaide school for this particular purpose. The assistant at 
Clare holds the diploma of the Agricultural College at Roseworthy. Pupils are 
already flocking in to join these classes, and the departure appears likely to prove 
successful. The fee charged is Is. per week, and parents who think of sending 
their boys to the colleges in Adelaide for secondary education should look well 
at the curriculum of these agricultural classes before coming to a final decision 
in the matter. We understand that the Education Department is preparing 
prospectuses for issue in the country districts round the schools named. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE REPORT. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Company report:— February 28 1899. 

Following January with a record tor coolness, February early showed signs of a hot sjwdl, 
which cOLtinued until after the middle of the month, giving a record high temperature against 
all previous Februaries. Sultiy weather supervened, but during the lust few days monsoonal 
depression has given our country districts a splendid rain (over 2in. in many places), the 
Northern Areas being moat favored. If this is followed by cool weather a start of winter feed 
may be looked for, but it is yet early enough for it to be burnt up should March prove as hot 
as last year. The rainfall comes opportunely in many places to replenish the dams and tanks. 

Business is fair, farmers generally finding their crops clean up heavier than expected, 
although murniurings about the low prices are still vor^ rife. 

In our last month’s report we suggested that wheat shippers had been very freely making 
forward sales and fixing up charters, apparently in a strong belief of heavy future supplies. 
In Victoria and this colony, particularly the former, the past month has, however, given them 
a bad time ; shippers, to avoid demurrage and other expenses, being compelled to pay m many 
instances relatively higher than European lates to fill their vossels. At our own ports prices 
in advance of quoted rates in some cases being also paid, and the local market at moment is 
strong, although London quotations for prompt shipment, 28s. per quarter, will hardly warrant 
any increase in price here, but the possibilities and dangers that surround the late winter and 
spring season in the northern hemisphere, mauy growers consider justify their holding, as it 
is argued that any turn at all in the world’s price must be in an upward direction from the 
present low quotations. Sydney has taken a little S.A. flour during the mouth, and there are 
a couple of cargoes now being loaded for South Africa; with these exceptions, however, 
millers complain of dullness of trade, local bakers generally declining to stock. Bran and 
pollard steady. Feeding grains have hardly shown any alteration; hay and chaff firmed up 
a little, but the rains now will no doubt again check demand. 

In potatoes, deliveries have hardly been equal totho demand, although both local and Mount 
Gamhier samples have been coming on the market together. As locals are beginning to show 
signs of stocks becoming exhausted, values are likely to maintain. Some small parcels have 
been exported, but this outlet has at moment ceased and is not likely to be resumed this season. 
The rains that have fallen will cool down and improve the keeping properties of potatoes in 
the grouud, so that digging will soon be in full swing. The onion crop in the Mount Gamhier 
district has suffered considerably during the past month, and authorities now write down the 
estimate at 1,000 tons instead of nearly double that quantity expected at the beginning of the 
year. Locals have been plentiful. 

Under the heading of dairy produce moderate business has been doing in butter. The hot 
spell whilst it lasted had the effect of lessening consumption, but au it also caused considerable 
shrinkage in supplies, values advanced, and at moment are firmer. European markets are 
strong. Owing to the shipping period for the season having expired, and a considerable surplus 
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in Victoria being still available, that market has eased, and prices during the next month or 
two, at least, are not likely to go much higher. Fgg*, somewhat unexpectedly for the Lenten 
season, eased in \aluc, but have recovered again and show firming tendency. The consump¬ 
tion of cheese has materially increased, as a result chiefly of the sotting in of warmer weather, 
but also induced to some extent by the prosent, cheapness. Demand for bacon has been brisk, 
but a marked easing in selling rat os of tho live matorial is making prices of the ciued article a 
shade lower. Honey is plentiful, and even the ruling low quotation has not caused increased 
demand. Beeswax has brisk sale. Almonds somewhat s< arco. Since the opening of the year 
poultry has been falling \ery fairly, but there is an absence of the long pi ices realised during 
the greater pait of last year. Quantities coming forward show considerable increase; still 
good birds sell well, and prices all round are very fair for vendors. 

Market Quotations of the Day. 

Wheat.—At Port Adelaide, 2s. 7d. ; outports, 2s. 5d. to 2a fid. per bushel of 60lbs. 

Flour.—City brands, to £6 10s. ; country, £6 to £6 5s. per ton of 2,000lbs. 

Bran.—8d.; pollard, 8d. per bushel of 201bs. 

Oats.—Local Algerian, Is. 4d. to Is. 7d.; good stout white, to 2s. 6d. to 2s. 8d. per bushel 
of 401bs. 

Barley.—Malting, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 4d,; Cape, Is. 4d. to Is. fid. per bushel of 601bs. 

Chaff.— £2 10s. to £2 15s. por ton of 2,2401bs. f dumped, f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes.—Local, £3 10s. to £3 15s.; Mount Gambiers, £3 12s. fid. per 2,2401bs. 

Onions.—£3 5s. to £3 10s. per 2,240lbs. 

Butter.—Creamery and factory prints, Is. Id. to Is. 3d. ; dairy and collectors’ lines, 7d. to 
Is. per pound. 

Cheese.—S.A Factory, large to loaf, 4£d. to fijd. per pound. 

Bacon.—Factory-cured sides, 7d. to 7£d. ; farm lots, fid. to 6£d. por pound. 

Hams.—S.A. factory, scarce, 7d. to 8d. per pound. 

Eggs —Loofo, 9d.; in casks, f.o.b , 10^d. per dozen. 

Lard.—In bladders, 5Jd.; tins, 4$d. per pound. 

Honey.—2d. for best extracted, in 60lb. tins; beeswax, Is. per pound. 

Almonds.—Soft shells, 3fd.; kernels, lOd. per pound. 

Gum.—Best clear wattle, 2jd. per pound. 

Poultry.—Good young loosters, is. 4d. to Is. 8d. each, hens and medium roosters, lid. to 
Is. 3d.; ducks, Is. 8d. to 2s. 3d., pigeons, 5^d. , geese, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 9d. , turkoys, from 
4jd. perpound live weight, for fattening sorts, to 7d. for good table birds. 


WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS. 

Balaklava. —This month has been a contrast to last—hot enough to satisfy even a farmer 
having mullenising to burn Burning scrub, bushes, &c., is tho order of the day. There is 
practically no stubble burnt, here now', the land being cropped about once in three years only. 
Borne have commenced ploughing in the lighter scrub land. Fruit is just about over for the 
season, and crows, silver eyes, &c., will have to move to fresh feeding grounds. 

Bordertown. Our crops are all now' about harvested, and there is more w’heat being 
delivered at our railway station than has been carted before since the opening up of our lands 
here. More land has Veen opened up owing to the drills and fertilisers, and tho average is not 
under lObush. Farmers are receiving manures daily for the coming season, and more drills 
are ordered. We have had very hot weather during this month, but have a cool change at 
present, which we hope will continue, though we have an abundant supply of good water for 
stock and domestic purposes. 

Bowhill.-- Farmers are now' busy getting in straw and wheat chaff for use in the winter. 
The wheat yield has come to hand, and for this district the average is 3^bueb. to the acre. 
The price, 2s. Id., is very unsatisfactory, the sample being one of the best that we have had 
for several seasons. In some cases preparations for seeding are being made, the opinion 
that early crops give the lest yields gaining favor. 

Calca.—T he past year has been notable for heavy winds or boisterous gales. Harvesting 
is now competed, the average of the district being about 3bush. per acre. The sample appears 
very good, weighing about 64lbs average. 

Kafunda. —Stock generally are in good condition. Many farmers are taking advantage of 
the slack season to repair old f one os and put additional straw on machine and other sheds. 
Rainfall for January, 1 • 31 in. 

Lucinoale. —Harvesting is now about Completed, serious delay having occurred owing to 
much broken weather. Results generally are satisfactory. Stock generally is in splendid 
condition. A few cases of impaction of the omasum have, however, been reported among 
dairy cattle. 
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Milucbnt.— The weather for Febi uary has been dry, and at times excessively hot. The 
nice spring of young grass brought on by January rains has been quite shrivelled up again. 
Crops everywhere turning out well but thrashing still going on. Potatoes not up to expecta¬ 
tion ; frosts and grubs having played havoc with them in places. Fruit will not be as plentiful 
as could be desired. 

Mount Compass.— Ruinfall for January 1 77. Stock are looking well. Early potato 
crops have turned out well. 

Mount Remarkable.— Rainfall for January 0 * 60 in. February diy and very hot. Harvest 
operation about completed; yield tor this immediate district, above the average. 

Pine Forest. —The weather for the last month has been very changeable. Stubble-burning 
is general. Stock in good condition. Fruit trees seem f o be dying m large numbers. The 
water we are getting in this part fr*-m the Broughton river is so brackish that the stock wiR 
scarcely drink it. 

Saixdlbworth. —Weather warm. This has suited such sorghum ciops as have made a Bt&nd 
at all, and some patches promise well. Much chaff and s'raw has been saved. Fallowing 
begun on black ground. Grape crop is a good one. Stock doing well. 


CONFERENCE OF NORTHERN BRANCHES OF 
THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Gladstone, February 17th. 

Present—From Appila-Yarrowie : Messrs. Wilsden, Bauer, Hirsch, Stacey, 
and Klemm. From Caltowie : Messrs. Petutz, Potter, and McDonald. From 
Narridy : Mr. Nicholls. Port Pirie: Mr. P. J. Spain. Crystal Brook: Messrs. 
Venning and Miell. Koolunga: Mr. ,J. Jones. Gladstone: Messrs. King, 
Griffiths, Wornum, Brayley, Matthiessen, Tonkin, Coe, C. Gallasch, J. Gallasch, 
Shephard, Saigeant, Bundle, and J. Milne. Central Bureau: A. Molineux 
(Gen. Sec.), Prof. W. Lowrie, M. A., B.Sc. (also Principal Agricultural College), 
also Hon. A. Catt, M.P., Mr. A E. Roberts. M.P., Messrs. J. F. Martin, J. 
Fergusson, and a large number of visitors. 

Mr. J. King, Chairman of Gladstone Branch, presided. 

Exhibits. 

The platform and some side tables were covered with magnificent samples of 
grapes, peaches, pears, quinces, apples, tomatoes, mangolds, fodder plants, 
wheats, &c., in straw and grain, grown by Messrs. Brayley, Gallasch, Wornum, 
and Griffiths. Mr. Brayley also showed some beautiful samples of wool, and 
various wheats grown with and without the aid of commercial fertilisers. The 
wheats grown with fertilisers gave a yield of lObush. per acre more than 
was obtained from grain sown without manures. 

The Chairman and the Hon. A Catt, M.P., each addressed the audience 
upon the work of the Agricultural Bureau and agriculture generally. The 
lion. A. Catt suggested, amongst many other ideas, that, as there was not 
much profit in selling wheat at 2s. 6d. or less per bushel, it might pay better 
to feed it to fowls or pigs. 

Co-operation. 

Mr. C. G. F. Bauer, Appila-Yarrowie, read a paper upon this subject written 
by N. Haxmagan of the same Branch. The following is a oondensation:— 

He was convinced that before long our dairy exports would become an important item ; 
but it would be necessary to establish a co-operativo central butter factory, with auxiliary 
creameries in* all centres of population. Cream can be sent long distances by rail. With 
such a factory butter of unifonn quality could be made, enabling us to compete in the markets 
of the world Such a factory would be likely to be kept busy all the year round, because 
whilst the feed is dry in the North the South is in its prime, and vice versd, The south and 
south-eastern parts of the colony possess a more favorable climate than the North for butter 
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and cheese making, and greater facilities exist for the conservation of fodder and silage. 
Under present circumstances there is not much encouragement to grow summer fodder and to 
put forth full efforts to increase the output of the dairy. There is need that the produoer and 
consumer should be brought closer together. When best butter is selling in Adelaide at lid. 
to Is. per pound the prico in townships 150 to 200 miles distant is generally 7d. to 8d. This state 
of things can only be improved by co-operation amongst farmers all over the colony. The 
value of butter, &c., imported into Great Britain during last year was :—Butter, £11,965,286; 
cheese, £5,417,777; condensed milk, £930,228; margarine, £3,712,884; total, £22,026,175. 
Austi alasia ought to have a large share in those figures. In regard to storage of wheat, he 
was not aware of any similar system to that of South Australia, being adopted elsewhere* 
When carted to the storage-place at the railway station the roads are hard and fairly good, 
and there is not much work on the farm to interfere with the cartage. If left till later the 
roads may be wet and heavy, and seeding, ploughing, and other work on the farm require all 
the strength of the teams and attention of the farmer. Here again is an opportunity for co¬ 
operation. A number of farmers could club together and build sufficient storage for their 
grain at the nearest railway station or port. The cost would be individually small, and the 
grain would be protected against all weathers, and be ready for sale at any moment. The 
present Farmers’ Union is not supported as it ought to be, but it could be made very beneficial 
to all farmers, as such organisations are in America, where they build their own stores. He 
had been informed that in Germany twinebindeis could be purchased for 500 to 600 marks 
(£25 to £30), but in this colony they cost £50 to £60. If half a dozen farmers combined they 
could order direct from the maker, and get them at first cost. Nearly every class has its union 
or combination; why should not farmers co-opcrate P 

There was a lively discussion, in which most the speakers agreed with the 
writer of the paper with regard to the benefits that would accrue to farmers 
through co-operation, and stress was laid upon the necessity to support the 
existing Farmers’ Co-operative Union. Reference was made to the 
Hon. A. Catt’s suggestion that wheat at 2s. 6d. per bushel might profitably 
be fed to pigs or fowls, or even to cattle or other Jive stock. Mr. Sheppard 
said it pays better to use best wheat at 2s. 6d. per bushel for feeding fowls. 
Screenings were of much less value. From 2bush. of wheat at 2s. 6d. per 
bushel, fed to his fowls, he received £2 15s. for their eggs, not counting what 
were used in the house. During August and September he received £5 15s. 
for eggs (excluding eggs used in the house) for 20bush. clean wheat valued at 
2s. 6d. per bushel. The price realised was from 7d. to 9d. per dozen. A mem¬ 
ber from Appilla-Yarrowie during February and March realised 17s. 9d. upon 
4bush. good wheat fed to his fowls. Mr. Greig, Koolunga, said much depended 
upon the kind of fowls kept, and their age. Old hens, above three years, 
would not pay for their feed. Professor Lowrie raised the question, what 
would become of the local markets if every farmer commenced to raise poultry 
and breed pigs to eat his wheat when prices ruled at 2s. 6d. and under ? 
Generally it was a safe rule to go in for such things when prices of produce 
were very low, because most people adopted the opposite course. When pork, 
eggs, and poultry are high in price, many people will begin to produce, and the 
prices quickly decline. The Gen. Secretary mentioned that the Manchester 
delegates, who recently visited Australia, stiongly recommended us to send 
mild-cured bacon to Great Britain, as none other would be acceptable there, 
whilst the demand was unlimited for mild-cured bacon. The meat needs to be 
only very lightly salted, and is then placed in a cool chamber, maintained at an 
even temperature of about 30° F. for five or six weeks, by which time the salt 
has permeated the meat and cured'it. After the preliminary salting and cool¬ 
ing, the bacon could be transferred to the cool chambers of the ocean steamers, 
and the process of curing would be completed on the voyage. The smoking is 
also conducted in an automatically-kept cold chamber, where the cold smoke is 
admitted by means of tunnels. The principal of the Interoceanic Supply Com¬ 
pany visited Adelaide, and was prepared to start a curing-house and purchase 
4,000 pigs or more each week, but could find no assurance of a supply, nor 
could lie obtain promise of rebate of duty upon pigs introduced from over our 
borders when the bacon was exported to Europe. Some members doubted 
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statements made by various experimentalists, that profit could be made upon 
pork sold at 3£<J. to 4d. per pound, after being fed on wheat at 2s 6d. per 
bushel, unless perhaps the manure could be taken into account. 

Sheep Dying in Numbers. 

Mr. Stacey, of Appila-Yarrowie, stated that quite 100 of his sheep had died 
recently under the following symptoms :—Apparent paralysis of the fore legs; 
animals bound forward a few steps by means of the hind legs, then drop, and 
do not live long. They are in good condition, and the appearance of the meat 
when dressed is that of perfectly sound mutton. Mr. Venning said there were 
many sheep near Kedhill dying under the same conditions. Mr. J. Freeman, 
near Koolunga, was also losing many sheep from apparently the same cause, 
and from other places similar reports wore coming in. Many people attributed 
this epidemic to heat apoplexy ; some thought it was due to eating Euphorbia 
Drummondii [of which there is very little, and it has been proven to be non- 
poisonous.— Gen. 8ec.] ; others thought stinkwort (Inulagravcolens) might be 
the cause, but in several of the paddocks where the sheep had died there was 
no stinkwort growing. 

Adjourned for lunch. 


Afternoon Session. 

Judging Entires at Shows. 

Mr. G. Midi, Crystal Brook Branch, initiated a discussion upon this subject, 
contending that judges at shows ought to disqualify any entire that was not 
fully developed in all his parts. He considered it wrong to keep an imperfect 
male animal of any kind for breeding purposes and for hire, and after detailing 
the many disadvantages and disabilities incurred through the existence of such 
animals in any district, he suggested that the regulations of every Agricultural 
Society should disqualify any male animal when not perfect in the particular 
direction indicated from competing for the prizes offered. 

Mr. Coe, Gladstone, said there was a strong feeling in the district upon this 
matter, and there is a movement on foot to hold a stallion show, where substantial 
prizes will be competed for. Mr. Fisher, who confessed to owning a horse which 
did not exhibit the full perfection required by Mr. Miell, but claimed that bis 
progeny were as perfect as those of any other horse ; and stated that the exhibit 
of full development (although present) sometimes did not occur till the horse 
was six or seven years old. 

After a good long discussion a motion was carried that it is desirable that 
judges at agricultural shows should have the power to disqualify any stallion 
which does not exhibit bis most important points in perfection. 

Residual Value of Manures. 

Professor W. Lowrie, M.A., B.Se., 1 Vinci pal of Rose worthy Agricultural 
College, addressed the audience upon this subject, and was glad to have the 
opportunity to do so because several persons had wrongly credited him with 
having expressed the opinion that the application of phosphatic fertilisers ulti¬ 
mately had the effect of impoverishing or exhausting the soil. The contrary 
was the effect of such applications, as the land would bo enriched in regard to 
an important requisite for plant life. Three principal items were likely to 
become more or less deficient in a soil where crops were grown and removed 
from the field. These three substances were phosphoric acid, potash, and nitro¬ 
gen. Other things were of less importance, and were usually plentifully existent 
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there, but might need to be supplied in some cases. Upon a sufficiency of all 
thiee of the before-mentioned substances the full development of plants 
depended, and if either one were deficient in quantity, or not sufficiently avail¬ 
able, then a full and mature crop could not be expected. At present most of 
our wheat lands did not contain a sufficiency of phosphoric acid, but there was 
enough of potash and nitrogen, and consequently, by supplying a little phos- 
phatic manure, the wheat plant under favorable circumstances could develop 
to its fullest capacity, thus producing a heavy crop of grain. Of course, along 
with this extra quantity of grain and straw removed from the field an equiva¬ 
lent proportion of potash and nitrogen was also taken out of the soil, and the 
supplies of those substances in the land would be diminished accordingly. In 
time it would be necessary to apply also nitrogenous and potassic fertilisers. 
The mischievous and erroneous idea that phosphatic or other single-constituent 
fertilisers would exhaust and ruin the land was fostered sometimes by “ drum¬ 
mers,^ who were agents for “complete” fertilisers. If a little extra quantity 
of phosphoric acid were put upon the land it would not be lost, and when it 
was found that the fields did not respond to applications of this substance it 
would then be evident that either or both potash and nitrogen were wanted. 
As a proof that commercial fertilisers cannot render land sterile he instanced 
Rothhamstead, in England, where plots for fifty-five years had been con¬ 
tinuously cultivated under these fertilisers, and have given crops recently of 
40bush. per acre and over. It was apparent that in South Australia the land 
was crying out for phosphoric acid, and the application of even such small 
quantities as 80lbs. to lOOlbs. per acre had given marvellous results. By con¬ 
tinuing to apply this substance the successive crops will decrease the quantities 
of potash and nitrogen stored at present in the soil, and then it may be necessary 
to restore those articles, and perhaps give less phosphatic manure. He advised 
farmers not to buy compound manures, but rather to try experiments, and find 
out by that means what is deficient or which ingredient or mixture gives the best 
result. Try one turn of the drill with potash manure, or nitrogenous mapure, 
with both mixed, and also witli phosphate mixed with either and both the others. 
The crop will tell at once whether wanted or not. As to what manure to use 
depends to some extent upon locality and conditions. In some districts, where 
there is enough moisture and organic matter in the soil, it may be more profit¬ 
able to use bonedust oi Thomas phosphate. In dry districts, where there is 
little organic matter in the soil, it may be better to use the more readily soluble 
phosphatic manures. It is strange that so many farmers neglect farmyard 
manure, whilst they freely purchase chemical fertilisers. Farmyard is the best 
of manures, but if applied just before seeding it may cause too strong a growth, 
which will wither off when hot dry weather sets in. Farmyard manure should 
be applied before fallowing, so that it may become well incorporated with the 
soil, when its effects will be most beneficial. Thomas phosphate or basic slag 
is lasting relatively, because it is more slower in action; but it varies in solu¬ 
bility. Theie are districts in South Australia where it will pay farmers to use 
the less immediately available manures, but not in the North. The northern 
farmers should use super. In order to get the best results they must apply 
more of any requisite than the crop can take out in one season, because it is 
not possible for the roots to abstract all the food supplied during the short 
period of growth. In answer to questions the Professor said it was not proper 
to mix Thomas phosphate with sulphate of ammonia. He had found that in 
some localities commercial fertilisers could be profitably used where there was 
a rainfall of only 12in. to 13in. At the Rose worthy College farm for two years 
following, on fallowed land, he had secured 17bush. of wheat per acre on a 
12in. rainfall. On limestone land superphosphate was undoubtedly best to use. 

A special vote of thanks was ut animously accorded to the Professor. 
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Ploughing. 

Mr. A. McDonald, Caltowic, read a paper, of which the following is a 
condensation:— 

Since the tirao of the Pharaohs, and probably long before, some form of plough has been 
used, and during that time has been slowly and constantly improved till the present scientific 
and almost perfect condition has been reached in Australia--perfection due to the untiring zeal 
and persevering effoits of many skilful and able mechanics of South Australia. For opening 
up and turning over the soil, the parts of our most modern plough are so simple that the merest 
tyro can in a comparatively short time become familiar with their agency. The princi, al and 
most active parts are the wheels and the mouldboard. The wheels regulate the depth and 
width of the furrow-slices, and in a measure regulate the angles at which the furrows may be 
set up or turned over. Axles and wheels require frequent looking to, else they become dry, 
worn with sand and grit, and work loose, so as to prevent easy and proper performance of thoir 
functions. The mouldboard of ir n should be so set as to throw the furrow-slice ovor at an 
angle of 45 deg , even and unbroken, so that the original surface shall be buried, and the under 
sou exposed to the light and air. The construe ion of the mouldboard must be adapted to the 
nature of the soil where it is to be u->ed. In sticky tenacious soils it is necessary to use short 
breasts, or mouldboards, in order to save frequent cleaning, and to reduce the draught. 
In free sandy soils a longer board performs a nnuh bettor class of work. No more agreeable 
and healthful occupation can be conceived than that of turning over a good, free, loamy 
soil with a suitably-constructed plough, drawn by a well-trained tractable team of horses. 
But conditions are not so pleasant when the soil is baked and dry, and the ploughman 
cannot make his implement enter or stay in the ground; or when the land is sticky and 
adheres to the mouldboaid, necessitating frequent sciaping. In order to become a good 
ploughman one must possess some inclination for the work. Unfortunately, nowadays, 
there are too many examples amongst our young raon of a want, of interest and pride in 
this work, although there are many creditable exceptions. In travelling about, one cannot 
help noticing the great number of fields that bear evidence of indifferent and careless 
cultivation, so much so that from a railway train in motion one can easily read accurately 
the number of furrowed implement that lias been used by the consistent regularity with which 
every second, third, or fourth furrow (as the ca«e may be) has been heaped upon its immediate 
predecessor. This defect could have been easily remedied by a Himple adjustment of the wheels 
of the implement. Again, even when th°» lands have been laid out straight at starting, how 
often at the finish a number of short turns are necessitated, entailing a loss of time and energy 
trying to the temper of man and beast, besides leaving the work with a slovenly and incom¬ 
plete appearance Frequent patches or “ jug troughs” are also visible in many fields, and are 
attributable to ill-setting of the plough, the carelessnoss of the driver, or the*firmness of the 
land. If the latter, then the work had been better left until more favorable conditions pre¬ 
vailed. The difference between working a single and a multiple plough is only a question of 
degree. A hint as to how to successfully handle a plough may be briefly described. Wherever 
practicable, teams should be selected with a view to pace —fast and slow horses should not be 
harnessed together, but should be classed and coupled respectively. The fast horse, when 
coupled with a slow companion, tends to throw the draught of the plough in the direction of 
the side upon which he works instead of in a line with the beam. We will assume that the 
poles are set in line and a single plough to be used in marking out. Tho reins, which should 
be just to the length of the handles, should ho gathered tightly, the ploughman should stand 
well between the handles, which should be firmly grasped well forward and not released until 
the motion of tho implement ceases. The direction of the horses should be guided by a movement 
of the hands to and fro along the handles of the plough, at the same time using side pressure to 
lever the head of the implement in tho direction deshvd. In this manner the horses can be 
driven, the plough guided, and a furrow taken throughout the length of the field in a perfectly 
straight line, and after this no difficulty should prevail in keeping the, farrows straight. The 
first furrow should be about 3in. deep, and upon the return journey one horse should be driven 
upon either side of the mark and the next furrow spread out in the opposite direction. These 
furrows are then turned back and the crown formed ; but regal'd must be had when putting 
up the crown that too much depth is not taken, or an unsightly ridge will be formed, which 
will be difficult to depose in after years. Tho crown furrow should be about 4in. deep, arriv¬ 
ing at 5in. about the fourth furrow. In using multiple ploughs the same exactness and 
regularity as to depth and width cannot be observed until the proper depth has been attained, 
and this varies according to soil, but a fair average is 5in. by iOin. The share should be 
closely watched, and wnen worn should be chipped—a process requiring experience. Care 
should be taken to set out all lands at right angle?. Never pull about, ill-use* or thrash your 
horses. Do not take more land than the implement will properly turn over or the horses 
comfortably haul. If these principles are followed a bettor class of cultivation may bo safely 
expected, and it is essential that equal attention be given to this branch of farm service that 
ip devoted to other more discussed and perhaps more popular branches of the industry. 
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There was a good deal of discussion upon this paper, most of the speakers 
agreeing with Mr. McDonald. Mr. .W. J. Venning, however, considered a lOin* 
furrow too wide, and thought 8in. quite enough. 

Noxious Weeds. 

Mr. J. Jones, Koolunga Branch, invited discussion upon the subject of 
“ Noxious Weeds.” In Koolunga and adjacent districts farmers were suffering 
very great losses through prevalence of star thistles, the seeds of which were 
brought down by the River Broughton when in flood, and spread over immense 
areas. These weeds covered the land to the almost total exclusion of other 
herbage, and the spines of the thistles made the legs of horses and cattle quite 
sore. lie would be glad if the various Branches would consider what could be 
done to remedy this state of things. The Hon. A. Catt. M.P., bore testimony 
to the serious state of affairs in the localities affected by the flood waters of thte 
Broughton, and did not think the cost of eradicating the weed over very large 
areas would be covered by the value of the land. A member directed attention 
to a paragraph in the Journal of Agriculture , which he presumed was written 
by the General Secretary, referring to the practice of leaving star thistles until 
the plants were in flower, when the seeds will mature, and on a windy day may 
be seen blowing across the adjoining paddocks, scattering their seed broadcast. 
He stated that the seeds were not winged, and were of considerable size and 
weight, so that they could not blow through the air. [The seeds of the true star 
thistle (Centaurea calcitrapa) are quite small, and are winged, or provided with 
an umbrella-like attachment whi(h enables the wind to carry them about. In 
addition to this, the eut-up plants blow over the fields, and scatter the seeds as 
they go The large, heavy, dark-brown angular seeds, about the size of a small 
grain of wheat, found amongst the grain, are those of the Barnaby thistle 
(Kentrophyllum lanatum), which is very often miscalled star thistle, and the 
seeds of this would also be shaken out when the cut-up plants are blown across 
the country.— Gun. Sec.] 

At the opening of the evening session Mr. A. E. Roberts, M.P., addressed 
the meeting at some length. 

How to Live on the Land. 

Mr. J. O’Connell, Appila-Yarrowic, sent a good paper upon this subject. 
The following is the substance :— 

Bad seasons and low prices make it important that close attention should he given to the 
minor as weP as the major products of the farm. In former days this was not generally the 
practice, because wheat was easy to grow, good crops were secured, and fairly high prices 
realised. During the past five years wheat-growing has been a comparative failure, many 
producers have gone ter the wall, and the question now is, “What are we to do ? ” In the first 
place expenses must he reduced by the practice of the strictest eeoromy in every direction. 
This can b9 done by putting less land under wheat and entering upon other branches of farm 
industry instead. Do with fewer working horses, and employ less labor. Keep a few sheep, 
if only enough to save the butcher’s bill. Every farmer should keep as many sheep as he has 
room for, but it is sheer folly to keep too many. A few good fat lambs every year would 
bring in a nice little cheque, and a hale o£ two of wool each season would add to the income. 
When farmers buy their butter, as is often the case, it is no wonder they do not prosper. 
Borne fanners’ wives pay off a good part of the store bill with the butter; why should others 
have to buy ? The teed that useless, nondescript horses consume on many farms should be 
kept for the cows, and thus secure a return which those horses do not yield. Then comes the 
pig. Bacon has been a scarce and dear article for some time past, especially in this district, 
and storekeepers have to get their supplies from Adelaide. Fowls, though greatly despised bv 
some farmers, arc the most useful and the best paying animals on the farm. Last year South 
Australia exported eggs to the value of £60,000, and when we consider the rule-of-thumb, 
slipshod style of poultry fanning carried on, it must be admitted that that amount could easily be 
raised to £5oO,OOC. A good sort of hen will lay twenty dozen of eggs during a year, which at fid. 
per dozen, would equal 10s. A bushel of wheat, costing 2s, 6d., is sufficient to feed that hen for 
a year, so that she yields a profit of 7s. Cd, from eggs alone. From the young fowls—surplus 
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cockerels, &c.—if well looked after, there would also be a good lot of money. Farmers gene¬ 
rally keep a most nondescript, miserable, weedy lot of fowls, and fancy that “ nothing beats 
the good old mongrel barndoor fowl,” and then quietly tell you that “ fowls do not pay.” 
Eggs from various kinds of pure- bred stork can now be purchased very cheaply, and by this 
plan it is easy to avoid bringing disease and vermin into the place. Mate the best of the young 
cockerels obtained from such eggs with the best of the common hens on the farm, and in two 
or three years a strain of fowls will be developod that will pay to keep, and of which the 
owner may be proud. South Australia is the finest country in the world for rearing all kinds 
of poultry. The winters are mild, and insecls, grubs, &c., abundant, so that the birds will 
thrive immensely There is an excellent market in Great Britain for all the eggs (and poultry 
of a suitable kind) that we can produce, and there is the Export Produce Department to ship 
through. Let us take advantage of them. We are a community of producers; let us extend 
our business and send many other kinds of produce. France exports annually over one and 
a half millions of pounds worth of eggs and poultry to Great Britain ; is there not room for 
South Australia in this direction? We possess undoubted advantages, hut our people want 
education and experience in exploiting the minor rural industries. Whilst wheat will always 
be the main product of our farming industry, the experience of late has proved that a system 
of mixed farming mu3t be adopted in order to make a living from the land. “ Mony a meikle 
make a quickie.” A little from this and a little from that w ill amount to a good round sum in 
the end. 

There was not much discussion upon this paper, the propositions therein 
being so generally accepted and agreed to by most of the audience that there 
could be no controversy. 

A comprehensive vote of thanks was accorded by acclamation to those who 
had taken such pains to organise the Conference, to those who had written 
papers, to visiting members, to the Chairman, and to those who had brought in 
the splendid exhibits of fruits, vegetables, foddeis, ceieals, &c. 

It was resolved unanimously that the next Conference shall be held at Glad¬ 
stone, on account of its central position, and the Conference then broke up. 


FARM NOTES FOR MARCH. 

By the Editor. 

Haystacks that are not already thatched are in constant danger of being 
spoiled by wet. If time will not allow of thatching, they might be covered 
with roburite or wiilesden or similar roofing material. 

Prepare land for sowing with peas, tares, rape, mustard, rye, barley, &.C., for 
early feed. 

Pigs to be fattened should be put up soon, so as to be ready by the time cold 
weather sets in. It is not advisable to have sows farrow during cold weather; 
therefore separate the boars from the sows. 

Tools, implements, machinery, &,c., not in use should be put under shelter 
after thoroughly cleaning, oiling, painting (when necessary). 

Sheep should be kept upon every farm according to its capacity. They 
clean the fallows, eat up many weeds, provide fresh meat for the house, produce 
a few lambs for early market, yield a few bales of wool, and help the banking 
account. 

Bare fallows should be scarified, and weeds destroyed thereby. Every weed 
that is allowed to escape is liable to produce a great many others by means of 
its seeds, and each weed impoverishes the ground in respect to at least four 
wheat plants or other cereals that may occupy the immediate vicinity. 

In many parts of the colony next month is the best for sowing vaiious 
grasses, clovers, trefoils, medics, &c. The land should be well prepared now, 
rolled, harrowed down fine and level, so that the seeds can be covered evenly 
at a depth of about an inch or less. 

Where circumstances will allow, it is desirable to follow a cereal crop with 
some legume, such as peas, beans, vetches, 
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Make a nursery bed with sandy loam, and sow seeds of cow cabbage, Jersey 
kale, and Drumhead cabbage for planting out when the rainy season sets in. 
These will be very useful for stock when feed begins to get dry. Prepare a 
field for the plants by deep ploughing and heavy manuring. 

Field turnips and swedos may be sown on suitable land about the middle of 
the month. Parsnips and carrots may also be sown in drills on well-prepared 
land. 

Fertilisers are in great demand, and it will be wise to give orders for phos- 
phatic manures at the earliest date. 

Potatoes should be planted only where early night frosts are not likely to 
occur. In rich loamy deep soils they maybe planted, by aid of the plough, in 
furrows 4in. deep every third furrow, placing the sets at 1ft. apart. 

A small lot of mangolds might now be sown, to give an early crop. For the 
main crop it is usual to sow in June till September. Lucern may be sown 
during this and next month in localities where the frosts are not early and 
severe. The land must be worked down very fine and level, and seed had better 
he drilled in ^in. deep, then roll. 

Change of seed wheat is generally considered to be desirable. Care should 
be taken to secure rust-resistant varieties, some at least of early-ripening 
character. Yielding quality would of course he a consideration with every 
farmer. 


Farmyard Manure. —Average analyses of various farmyard manures in a 
dry state show r they contain the following fertilising constituents :— 

Horse manure 2-08 por cent, nitrogen, 1 *45 per cent, phosphoric acid. 

Cow “ 1*87 per cent. “ 1 66 per cent. “ 

Pig “ 3*00 per cent. 14 2*25 per eunt. “ 

Sheep “ 1*78 per cent. “ 1*42 percent. “ 

These figures can only be taken as showing approximately how the manures 
from the different animals compare with each other. The feeding, age, and 
condition of the animals will always influence the quality of the manure. The 
liquid excreta averages as follows :— 

Pig 12*0 per cent, nitrogen, 6 per cent, phosphoric acid 

Horse 10*9 per cent. u trace only “ 

Sheep 10*4 per cent. “ 3 per cent. “ 

Cow 10*0 per cent. “ trace only “ 

In the passage of food through the system of the common farm animals only a 
very small percentage of the fertilising substances is retained in the body, and 
even with fattening animals the loss is not great. The urine, as will be seen, 
contains more nitrogen than the solid excreta, and it is besides more valuable, 
being in a soluble form. The urine also contains nearly all the potash, but is 
lacking in phosphoric acid, hence the best results can only be expected when 
the liquid and solid excreta are used together. The influence exerted by farm¬ 
yard manure on the texture of the soil in the process of fermentation is very 
great. This is specially so with close soils. It opens them to the action of 
the air, and renders them more friable. With clay and heavy soils it should 
therefore be applied fresh; on light soils, already sufficiently open and friable, the 
manure should only be applied in a rotten condition. On cold damp soils farm¬ 
yard manure has a very beneficial effect, adding to the warmth as well as to the 
plant food. 

Pig Products of the United States.— It is estimated that the number 
of pigs in the United States amounts to forty-one millions. The annual value 
of pig products exported is about £16,000,0C0, of which the United Kingdom 
takes nearly £10,000,000. The price obtained for American bacon in England 
averages under £2 per hundredweight, and for hams about £2 6s. 
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CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Wednesday, February 1 , 1899. 

Present—Messrs. F. E. H. W. Krichauff (Chairman), Samuel Goode, W. C. 
Grasby, J. Miller, M.P., T. Price, M.P., A. J. Perkins, T. B. Robson, and A. 
Molineux (Secretary). 

Farmers’ Relief Fund. 

The Chairman reported having gone into the scheme for a permanent relief 
fund for distressed farmers, as submitted by Mr. J. von Bertouch, of Eudunda 
Branch, and had made the following digest of it, with the exception, however, 
that he had altered Mr. von Bertouch’s clause providing that only subscribers 
to the fund should receive relief from it in time of necessity. 

A Central Trust Committee shall be selected, consisting of persons to be members of 
the Central Agricultural Bureau, and to be members of the present Central Drought- 
Distressed Farmers’ Fund Committee. 

The Central Trust shall appoint a secretary at such remuneration as may be found necessary. 

Distiiuts may raise funds from subscribers paying either in cash or in kind. A bag of 
wheat or not less than 10s. forevory 100 bags reaped per annum is suggested. 

The subscribers in each district shall elect a District Committee, which shall forward the 
funds collet led to the Central Trust in trust for such district on a separate account. 

Subscribers shall have a preferential but no absolute claim for relief from a District Fund. 
If the District Committee recommends a subscriber as being in distress to the Central Trust, 
relief may be granted after due consideration of all circumstances, or declined, or partially 
granted. 

Necessaries of life so granted shall not be returnable, but for any supplies of horse feed or 
seed wheat bills of sale over crops shall be taken, or else a hill of exchange. 

A General Fund shall also be formed by the Central Trust from which relief can be granted 
to non-subscribers all over the colony, independent of auy District, but District Committees 
shall be asked to recommend the persons requiring relief in the manner now adopted by the 
Drought-Distressed Farmers’ Fund. To this Fund it is desirable to transfer the funds which 
may be in the hands of the Committee of the Drought-Distressed Farmers’ Fund, after a 
general meeting of subscribers thereto has sanctioned such transfer. 

All funds shall be invested by being lodged in the Savings Bank, or any other well- 
established hank, with liberty to draw as may be required, and annual balance-sheets shall be 
furnished to all District Committees and the general Central Trust. 

He thought the Bureau might adopt this as an outline of the scheme, and 
appoint a committee to meet the committee of the present Relief Fund to 
discuss matters and ask the Branches in the meantime to discuss it, and to 
take steps to collect contributions. 

Considerable discussion ensued, and a resolution was carried approving of 
the scheme as outlined, and a committee, consisting of Messrs. Goode, Miller, 
and the Chairman, was appointed to confer with the committee of the Distressed 
Farmers’ Fund. 

Conference and Shows. 

The Secretary reported that the proposed Conference of Branches at Bute 
had been abandoned owing to lack of support by the Branches concerned. The 
Southern Conference was to be held at Strathaibyn and the South-Eastern at 
Naracoorte on March 24 and 29 respectively. 

Shows of produce in connection with the Branches were to be held during 
March at Meudows, Cherry Gardens, Water vale, and Port Lincoln. 

Takeall. 

The Chairman read letter from Professor Me Alpine, of Melbourne, re takeall. 
He was not aware that the fungus causing the disease had been determined, 
although he had found on specimens sent to him both Cladosporium herbarum and 
Septoria tritici, but was not prepared to say the} were the causeof the disease. 
If specimens of plants undoubtedly affected by takeall were sent to him at any 
time he would endeavor to determine the cause of the disease. He stated 
that, as far as he could ascertain, takeall was unknown in other countries. 
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Professor Pekkins said some time ago Dr. Cobb worked out the cause of 
takeall, and determined it to be the fungi mentioned by Professor McAlpine. 
There was no doubt on this point. In regard to the question of takeall 
generally, the question was What is takeall?** Wheat killed off by weeds, 
by bad drainage, &c., was said by many to be affected by takeall. Other 
members agreed that many cases of so-called takeall were caused by the 
mechanical condition of the soil and by special local conditions. 

Extracts and Translations* 

The Chaibman tabled the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronomical Papers:— 

278. Wow J)e<p to Plant Potatoes. - At the Experimental Station, University of Wisconsin, 
U.S., in 1897, potatoes were planted on the 22nd May 2in., 4in., and 6in. deep, in rows 3ft. 6in. 
apart, and 2ft. 4in in the rows The soil was a rich, well-cultivated, light clay loam. The 
season was dry, and no irrigation was used. The crop was dug on the 13th and 14th October, 
and the result was— 

From the 2in. deep ... 660 tubers ; weight, 19l’401bs. 

“ 4in. “ 518 " “ 160*60lbs. 

“ 6in. “ . 281 <» “ 47*80lbs. 

The tubers were somewhat heavier from those planted 4in. deep, but tho number was smaller, 
and much more so where they were planted 6in. deep. 

279. Quantity of Manure to be Applied to a Crop. —Professor Maercker says this should be 
in accordance with the stored up plant food in the soil, and depending to a great extent on the 
removal of plant food by the previous crop. After a full crop more manure will be required 
than after a medium or poor crop; 240cwts. of potatoes per acre take 156lbs of potash, which 
can be replaced by 12cwts. of kainit, while 80cwts. of potatoes would require only 4ewts. of 
kainit. The same crops would require, respectively, nearly 451bs. and only I51bs. of phosphoric 
acid, and this can be supplied in the first case by about 2^cwts. of superphosphate of 18 per 
cent., or 3cwts. of Thomas phosphate of 16 per cent. In the latter case 85lbs. and lewt, 
respectively, will replace the phosphoric acid. A medium crop of wheat requires about 3libs, 
of potash and 231bs. of phosphoric acid. You must theref re also calculate tho quantity of 
manure which the intended crop will require in accordance with the respective presumptive need 
for a full crop. Plant food is not so easily taken up by barley and summer wheat, an^ these 
require, therefore, more manure ; while oats, winter wheat, legumes, beets, potatoes, &«•., arc 
able to profit more by the plant food stored in the soil. 

280. Molasses for Pigs. — r rofeesor Albert, of Halle, reports on the feeding with this sub¬ 
stance as very profitable. For every lOOlbs. of livo weight over the first lOOlbs he gives lib. 
molasses, and P. Jorsz dissolves it in twice or three times as much hot water and puts into 
it the crushed corn for twenty-four hours. For fattening pigs he is not afraid of using 21bs 
for every lOOlbs. of live weight, for breeding sows not more than lib. 

281. New Sorts of Potatoes and Change of Seed. — Mr. Huntemann states in the agricultural 
paper for Oldenburg that after rye stable dung and kainit was given in autumn, and twelve 
varieties were planted in equal number of tubers, the White Swan produced at the rate of 
70,6251bs. per hectare, Professor Wohltmann 66,2501bs., others mostly less, but not suitable 
for the province. An exchange of seed he advocates earnestly, for the difference between a 
potato crop from tubers obtained from elsewhere and his own, that bad been cultivated many 
yeais, was very great, actually three times better. 

282. Influence of Moisture on the Production of Seed. —A. Mayer concludes that, except where 
the aridity of the soil provents the production of seeds altogether, a smaller degree of moisture 
enhances the production of seeds. Where the soil had a capacity for keeping 36 per cent, of 
water he harvested 39 per cent, of rye, and with the greater moisture of 60, 90, and 96 per 
cent, he harvested 36, 33, and 30 per cent, respectively. The quality of the produced seeds 
is also very different, and with the increased moisture increases also the raw fibre and the total 
weight of the plant; hut the contents, as well of nitrogenous as of non-nitrogenous nourishing 
matter, decreases. The same number of horse beans will weigh, when the ground holds 18 
per cent, of water 11 3g.; with 38 per cent., 25g.; with 58 per cent, 48£g.. and plants of 
barley respectively weighed 6 lg., 9-3g., and lOg. The different plants under cultivation 
ripen later with much moisture, and the maximum of productivity is obtainable in such a pro¬ 
portion as for oats with 90 per cent., wheat with 80 per cent., barley with 62 per cent., and 
Horse beans with 88 per cont. of water. 

283. Professor Maercker Potato , newly imported and distributed by me, is referred to in 
many letters appearing in agricultural papers of Germany. Although almost too highly praised 
by some, I think it ought to be suitable for our drier portions of the provinoe, as it will only 
succeed well in dry seasons compared with many other new sorts, and is quite as suitable for 
light soil as for heavier. 
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284. Exporimmtol riots —The following is mainly upon the lines laid down by Dr. Paul 
Warner, of the Darmstadt Agricultuial Expetimontal Station. If you wish to ascertain whether 
commercial fertilisers will increase the productiveness of your land, measure equal plots, leaving 
one without such fertiliser and manure the other with one of the so-called complete manures. 
Any difference in the yield gives you an answer to the ub >ve question, but not whethor it is 
profitable, unless you place the outlay against the income, and if you have been manuring too 
liberally the profit may disappear altogether, although the er«>p was magnificent. The above 
itt the most simple wav of ascertaining whether your soil requires manure ; but it is after all 
quite unsatisfactory, tor you ought to know which of the three chief plant foods—nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash—your soil is in want o p . It may be only one of them, or two of 
them, and you may save the expense for tin* other one, or two. And, as everybody knows 
who has been farming or gardening, different crops require fertilising in different proportions, 
and thus it becomes necessary for the careful person to make many experiments. In the 
first instance, however, you may wish to ascertain which of the three plant foods does chiefly 
contribute to give you a better crop than without it, and for t^at purpose fifteen plots may be 
necessary to come to a trustworthy result. Select land that never before received manure or 
else that had received none for years and has attained a maximum degree of exhaustion, but 
even such soil is not equal in its manurial condition, or otherwise quite uniform, even in the 
small rectangular plots x>roposed, viz., quarter of a square chain each. You require for oach 
test three plots in different parts of the experimental plot you h *ve selected. Wagner proposes 
to divide the plots, not merely by strong pegs at the corners, but hoos along the lines, or 
leave the cords used for sub-division. It is understood that the plots should be selected on 
that portion of your land which seems most uniform in character and condition, and neither 
inferior nor superior to the greatest portion of your land. We have now three plots without 
an application of fertilisers, three to which we apply nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash in 
such quantities as may be deemed advisable, three more with nitrogen and phosphoric acid, 
three with nitrogen and potash, and three with phosphoric acid and potash. These several 
plots must be intermixed so that no two of the same kind join. At harvest time you may 
find that your soil is rich enough in potash or in nitrogen, so as not to require both of 
them or either of them, and that phosphoric acid with either of them is the fertiliser which 
is needed and will give you a profit. In South Australia phosphoric acid alone will frequently 
give you hs good a crop, or at least as profitable a crop, as a complete manure, and for that 
very reason I think it would be advisable to make threo more plots, which you might manure 
with phosphoric acid alone. After you have thus ascertained what your soil requires you should 
also sec whether any lime or marl may yet improve it, especially where your soil is not of a 
light sandy nature. And now you can make, m the next year, further experiments in using 
the different kinds of fertilisers—for nitrogen, sulphate of ammonia, or nitrate of soda, or blood 
manure; for phosphoric acid, superphosphates, and bonedust, both of different kinds ; Thomas 
phosphate, and guano, as well for its nitrogen as its phosphoric acid; for potash, kainit, muriate 
of potash, or sulphate of potash. These latter experiments are made with a view of using such 
a fertiliser which will give the grea'est net profit, \fter you have made all these experiments you 
can still extend them with the greatest advantage by trying for the different cereals, root crops, 
or vegetables, the quantities required, which you may find detailed in many papers in our 
Joxtrnaly or elsewhere, and also how best to apply them ; in fact, you may experimentalise 
many ye ns, and you may doubtless after these form a more correct judgment of what to apply, 
and find that your credit side of the ledger will soon show substantial profits. As kainit and 
other salts very often set hard, it is in the first place perhaps necessary to break them up and 
pass them through a sieve of say Jin. mesh, and, to prevent them setting hard again, to mix 
them with sawdust. You will mix the manures together for each plot and place each sack on 
it. It should not be forgotten that Thomas phosphate must not be mixed with ammonia, nor 
superphosphate with nitrate of soda. If the mixture is too dry, especially in windy weather, 
some moist sand should be mixed with it to prevent it being blown over the boundaries A 
top dressing of nitrate of soda must not be made unless the plants are quite dry. Kainit should 
be applied some months before sowing the seed. 

New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches:—Strathalbyn, Mr. B. Tucker; Port Germein, Messrs. J. R. Gluyas 
and J. Jerrett; Balaklava, Mr. E. Hanes; Meningie, Messrs. W. Robinson and 
A. J. Myren; Onetree Hill, Mr. Peter Taylor; lnkerman, Mr. J. Lotnman. 

Reports by Branches. 

The Secretary reported receipt since previous meeting of twenty-nine reports 
of Branch meetings. 
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REPORTS BY BRANCHES. 

Eudunda, January 30. 

Present—Messrs. C. von Bertouch (Chairman), F. W. Paech, C. Wainwright, 
A. Kluske, Fi T. Kunoth, E. Schier, C. L. K. Lutz, C. Pfeiffer, and H. D. 
Weil (Hon. Sec.). 

Experiments. —Golden Giant Side oat: Mr. Kluske reported this to be 
rather late and unsatisfactory; Mr. Schier thought better of it, although it was 
damaged whilst green by hot winds; both will try it again. Allora wheat from 
the Agricultural College: Mr. Kluske found it ripened earlier than Steinweidel, 
and seems to be very suitable for dry limestone country. Other members 
in the scrub country gave yields of Allora as lObush. per acre (in addition to 
about 3bush. knocked out by wind); Purple Straw, 12bush.; Blucy, 14bus}i. 
A farmer near Sutherlands sowed five bags of Bluey and reaped 132 bags. It 
was sown very thinly. 


Mount Bryan East, January 31. 

Present—Messrs. W. Bryce (Chairman), T. Prior, It. Webber, H. Wilkins, 
T. Wilks, W. H. Quinn (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Drilled Wheat with Fertilisers. —Mr. Bryce thought that the broad¬ 
casted wheat crops gave as good results as those that were drilled in with 
fertilisers in this distiict. Mr. Wilks said that when land is in good condition 
it does not require fertilising; but when it is worn out it would pay to use 
fertilisers. 

Fallows. —In reply to questions Mr. Bryce gave his experience that re¬ 
ploughed fallow land produced 7bush. per acre, whilst similar land sown 
without ploughing gave only 3bush. per acre. 


Port Lincoln, January 20. 

Present—Messrs. S. Valentine (Chairman), R Puckridge, George Dorward, 
J. P. Barraud, E. Chapman, and J. Anderson (Hon. Sec.). 

Wattle Cultivation. — Mr. J. P. Barraud read a paper on this subject:— 

In an outside district like this, where by-products can only be disposed of in a limited 
market, wattle-growing in suitable localities should be the best auxiliary to wheat and wool 
growing. We have about eighty acres under wattle cultivation. The first planting of about 
twenty acres took place in the year 1887; another twenty acres was planted the following 
year, fifteen acres the next year, twenty-five acres two years later. The method we adopted 
in planting was to plough two furrows about 6ft. apart; the seeds were then sown on the 
furrow ridge about 6ft. apart, after having first been scalded by pouring boiling water on and 
allowing them to stand about twelve hours. The sowing was quickly performed by two smart 
boys keeping pace with the ploughman working a double-furrow plough Our first stripping 
took place in 1894, and we stripped about 12 tons, which realised £5 per ton chopped, strip¬ 
ping cost 25s. per ton, freight about 10s. per ton. Last year we stripped over 21 tons, which 
realised £5 12s. 6d. per ton; stripping at about the same cost, freight lOs. per ton, long, in 
bundles. This year about 8 tons have been stripped, which has been sold, Acacia deourrens 
at £6 12s. Gd., and Golden wattle at £5 5s. The reason the Acacia decurrens bark brought the 
highest price was bocause the sale was effected earlier in the season than the other bark. 
Last year we were unable to get an offer for the Acacia decurrens. Our experience in wattle* 
growing has taught us that a plantation should be thoroughly fenced against vermin and stock 
before planting ; that the trees should be planted 10ft. to 12ft. apart; that wattles will not 
grow large enough to strip on very poor land, especially if the natural herbage is not first 
destroyed; that it would pay to spend extra time in planting—if a little wood ashes were 
worked into the soil before the seed is planted it would give the young plants a splendid start; 
thast to secure early maturity it is absolutely necessary that the young trees should not receive 
C check—a few inches nipped off the top of a young tree will put its growth back fully twelve 
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months ; that sheep can safely be grazed in the plantation after the second year, provided the 
trees have made normal growth. Although our plantation consists of eighty acres it includes 
twenty acres of very poor land, which was only indifferently cleared, and on which none of 
the wattles have grown largo enough to strip. I consider I can fairly strike it off and call it 
sixty acres. Thus our return can be given as under:—Forty-one tons sold at an average of 
£5 58., £215 5s.; stripping, freight, cartage, &c , £2 5s. per ton, £92 6s,; leaving a not profit 
of £123. We estimate that we have now taken one-half of the bark off our plantation, and if 
the same price and conditions exist in the future we will obtain £246 from sixty acres of wattles 
in the course of about twelve years We also consider that, guided by the experience we have 
gained, we could reasonably expect to increase those net returns by 100 por cent., thus giving 
£492 profit on sixty acres m ten years. This result could be obtained on an old worn-out 
wheatfiold and by a farmer who could do much of the work himself, such as fencing, planting, 
carting, &c., but even if the whole work had to be paid for, wattle-growing should prove 
more profitable than grazing the land with sheep. 


Lucindale, January 21. 

Present—Messrs. E. Feucrheerdt (Chairman), S. Tavender, H. Langberg, 
W. Dow, A. Lobban, A. Dow, E. E. Dutton, and A. Matheson. 

Officers —Mr. E. E. Dutton was appointed Hon. Secretary in place of 
Mr. H. J. Deeble, who has left the district. 

Experiments. —Mr. W. Dow reported Gordon Giant oats indifferent, with 
good straw but poor heads ; might be useful for hay. Dart’s Imperial wheat 
was indifferent; but Mr. Langberg said he had sowed 171bs. seed with good 
results. 

Peach Aphis —Messrs. Newman and Tavender reported peach aphis very 
prevalent this season, and no one appeared to have been successful in dealing 
with this pest. 

Forest Trees. —Members are desirous to know what varieties of forest trees 
are best suited to tho.se parts of the district where the soil is fairly rich, with 
water generally within 2ft, of the surface. 

Green Crops. —The Chairman read the following extract from Chemistry 
of the Farm by R. Warington, F.R.S. 

The most usual plan for bringing land into condition for the growth of cereals is the cul¬ 
tivation of green crops. Those may bo ploughed in, forming what is termed green manuring; 
or consumed on the land by farm stock; or the crop may be removed, consumed in cattle 
sheds or in the farmyard, and the resulting manure brought on to the land. The principle in 
every case is that the constituents of the crop shall be returned to the soil. Let us suppose 
that land is laid down with grass and clover seeds, and after two or three years is ploughed 
up and a cereal crop taken. Whilst the land is continuously covered by vegetation the loss 
of nitric acid by drainage will bo reduced to a minimum. If the grass is fed off on the land 
the surface soil will at the end of three years be considerably enriched both with ash con¬ 
stituents and nitrogen. The former have been collected from the subsoil by the roots of the 
crop and returned to the surface soil as animal manure. The latter includes the accumulated 
receipts from the atmosphere and subsoil during the three years, minus the quantity lost by 
drainage and that assimilated by the animals. The accumulated nitrogen will be chiefly in 
the form of grass roots, stems and humus. When such land is ploughed up the vegetable 
mutter and humus are oxidised, and gradually yield their nitrogen as nitric acid. Such a 
mo le of cropping has advantages over a bare fallow : l. The land is turned to profitable use, 
food being produced for the farm stock. 2. Both ash constituents and nitrates are collected 
from the sub oil and brought to the surface. 3. Nitrogen is acquired from the atmosphere by 
the crop, as well as by the soil. This is especially true if leguminous plants (peas, beans, 
clover, &c.), are grown. 4. The nitrogen collected is kept in an insoluble form as vegetable 
matter, and consequently cannot be washed away, but accumulate* in the surface soil to a 
greater extent than is possible in a baro fallow. 5. llumus is produced in considerable quantity, 
the beneficial actions of which have already been noticed. Leguminous crops have a special 
power of acquiring nitrogeu from the atmosphere by means of their root tubercles, and are 
hence of the greatest value in a rotation. The accumulation of nitrogen in the surface soil 
in the form of roots, stubbie, and decayed vegetable matter is, in the case of a good crop of 
clover, so considerable that the whole or the above-ground growth may be removed as hay and 
the land yet remain greatly enriched with nitrogen, and in an excellent condition for producing 
a crop of wheat. The growth of leguminous crops is the most important means which a 
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farmer possesses for enriching his arable land with nitrogen. The ploughing in of green 
crops has some advantages over the feeding of crops on the land. By this mode of proceeding 
the whole of the crop is returned to the soil, whereas in feeding a small part of the nitrogen 
and ash constitutents is retained by the animal. The characteristic advantages of gioen 
manuring lies, however, in the large amount of humus which tho soil acquires. All the car¬ 
bon which the crop has obtained from the atmosphere is in this case incorporated with the 
soil, instead of being consumed by the animal. Green manuring is thus especially adapted 
for light sandy soils, which need humus to increase their retentive power. It is employed 
with great advantage to fertilise barren soils in hot climates. 


Watervale, January 28. 

Present—Messrs. C. A. Sobols (Chairman), G, Hunter, H. Croft, E. Treloar, 
S. Solly, L. Buring, J. Thomas, W. Smith, and E. E. Sobels (Hon. See.). 

Season. —Members reported that although the weather had been excep¬ 
tionally cool, with good summer rains, the fodder crops wore poorer than for 
years past The boisterous winds have almost destroyed all hope of an apple 
crop. Members thought the reason for the fruit falling so readily was that the 
trees were still suffering from the effects of the past dry seasons. Mr. Solly 
showed fine specimens of some new varieties of plums. 

Fruit Inspection. —Mr. Croft thought some active steps should be taken 
to secure the appointment of an inspector of fruit for this district. At present 
exporters were put to great inconvenience, having to take their fruit to Clare or 
Auburn to get it inspected. 

Branch Show. —The fourth annual show in connection with the Bianch, to 
be held on March 1, promises to be the best yet held. 


Elbow Hill, February 1. 

Present—Messrs. E Wake (Chairman), J. Harvey, C. G. Ward, H. T. Styles* 
J. Foulds, J. Elleway, T. Story, W. Ward, C. L. DuBois, G. Wheeler (Hon. 
Sec.), and three visitors. 

Cereal Experiments. —The Chairman tabled some fine plants of Golden 
Giant Side oats, from Bureau seeds. He considered it a variety worth growing. 
He also tabled sample of Marvel wheat, grown from seed imported by Mr. G. L. 
Ware from Ameiica. It w r as a veiy prolific variety, but the grain was of poor 
quality, and hardly fit for milling purposes. 

Cornsacks. —The Chairman initiated a discussion on this subject. He con¬ 
sidered the farmer* were being unfairly treated by the merchants. They lost 4d. 
on every bag they used. He thought they should combine and see whether 
they could not alter the present practice. The Farmers’ Union could well take 
the matter up. If the farmers would only work more together there were many 
piactices that could be altered for the better. Mr DuBois did not think any 
alteration in the practice re wheat sacks practicable. Some members thought 
it would be much more convenient if 2bush. bags were used instead of 4bush. 
bags, and on a vote being taken tlie majority favored the smaller bag. 

Wheat Yield —Members were of opinion that the average of the district 
represented by this Branch was between 5bush. and 6bush., Beinke’s Monarch 
wheat giving the best returns in almost every case, both as regards quality and 
quantity. 

Poultry. —The Hon. Secretary wished to know what to give fowls to cause 
them to lay harder-shelhd eggs. Although there was plenty of lime about, his 
fowls still lay eggs with shells too soft to handle. Mr. Styles said ordinary 
bonedust was a good thing to give them. Mr. Elleway thought in-breeding 
largely the cause of this trouble. The Chairman considered that, as a rule, 
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farmers did not pay sufficient attention to the improvement of their poultry. 
He favored the introduction of Indian Game ami Malay blood. Mr. Ward 
favored the Minorcas for egg laying. He knew of a hen which laid 230 eggs 
in one year. The Hon. Secretary considered their ordinary fowls would give 
as good returns as any pure breeds if they were properly looked after. 

Rainfall. —For six months ending December 31, 4*88in. 


Hartley, January 27. 

Present—Messrs. C. Harvey (Chairman), J. B. Sanders, W. Stanton, J. 
Stanton, H. Keimers, A. Thiele, J. Jaensch, T. Jaenseh, W. Klenke, and H. 
Lehmann (Hon. Sec.). 

Best Varieties of Wheats. —Considerable discussion took place on the 
question as to which were the best varieties of wheat for this district. Several 
members tabled specimens of the varieties grown by them, and gave their 
experience with them. The following results from the late harvest were 
recorded:—Fallow land: Mr. W. Klenke got the following returns: — 
Steinwedel, lObush. ; Purple Straw, 15bush.; Early Para, 12bush.; Mr. J. 
Jaensch got 1 Shush from Early Para ; Mr. J. B. Sanders got 17busli. from 
Square Head; Mr A. Thiele lObush. from Purple Straw, and 13bush. New 
Zealand Longberry. Land not fallowed : Mr. T. Jaensch had Ubusli from 
Purple Str:cw and 4bush. Early Para ; Mr. H. Reimers Shush. Purple Straw 
and Obush. Early Para; Mr. J. Jaensch Shush. Purple Straw; Mr. J. B. 
Sanders OJbusli Leaks’ Rustproof; Mr. A. Thiele Ohush. Purple Straw. Mr. 
Haivcy had 14bush, from Purple Straw and lObush. from Early Para, but no 
record given as to whether land was fallowed. Members considered Purple 
Straw, Steinwedel, and Tuscan wheats best for this district; the Steinwedel 
being particularly suitable, owing to being early and yielding well. The early 
varieties were generally considered to be the best for this locality. 


Faskeville, January 28. 

Present—Messrs. H. F. Koch (Chairman), A. E. Wehr, J. E. Price, A. 
Goodall, G. Meier, and J. H. Nankervis (Hon. Sec.b 

Wheat Grurs.— The Kulpara District Council sent £l to the fund for 
destruction of the beetles which produce the destructive wheat-grubs. 

Pktatz Surf rise Wheat. —Resolved to give this wheat a good trial during 
the coming soason. 

Live Stock. — A good discussion took place upon this subject, and it was 
uninimously agreed that it is desirable to effect improvements in this direction. 
At next meeting members will consider the question of procuring a good dairy 
breed of bull for the district. 


Norton’s Summit, January 28. 

Present—Messrs. J. Jennings (Chairman), J. Bishop, J. J. Bishop, J. Pellew, 
A Smith, J. Hank, and W. H. Osborne (Hon. Sec.). 

Fruit Fly. —Mr. Jennings took exception to the report in October Journal , 
page 195, of his inquiry re possibility of the eggs of the fruit fly deposited in 
bananas being destroyed by fumigation. The report made his remarks appear 
ridiculous; what he said was “ Seeing the fly deposits its eggs with an 
ovipositor beneath the rind of the fruit, would the withdrawal of the ovipositor 
cause the skin to contract again, or would it leave an incision; and is it possible 
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that so light a body as gas could be driven into the orifice in spite of the 
exudation natural to an incision in the fruit ? ” [The report in question was 
written from notes taken by an expert stenographer.— Gen. Sec.] Members 
considered the article in the same issue, page 269, was intended to mask the 
fears of our orcliardists, and think that it proved too much and therefore fails 
in its purpose. They wished to know whether the fact that the Mediterranean 
fruit fly had travelled through various climates to reach West Australia, did 
not lead them to expect that the Queensland fruit fly would probably become 
acclimatised in other than tropical countries. Members wished to kuow 
whether all bananas arriving in South Australia are fumigated, and are the 
Central Bureau prepared to declare that fumigation destroys the larvae of the 
fruit fly. [As bananas are not fumigated at all in South Australia, the question 
as to whether the Central Bureau are prepared to “ authoritatively declare that 
fumigation destroys the larvm of the fruit fly ” scarcely need be answered.— 
Gen. Sec.] 


Naracoorte, January 21. 

Present—Messrs. O. Hunt (Chairman), H. Smith, J. Wynes, S. Schinckcl, 
H. Buck, E. C. Bates, and D. Mclnnes (lion. Sec.). 

South-Eastern Conference. —It was decided to hold the Annual Con¬ 
ference of South-Eastern Branches on March 29, instead of March 15 as 
previously arranged. The Hon. Secretary wrote that Professor Lowrie, and the 
Dairy Instructor, and the Inspector of Fruit had promised to contribute papers 
for the Conference. The various committees were making good progress with 
their work, and the ladies of the district had responded well to the request for 
assistance in entertaining the visitors. It was decided that three sessions be 
held, and everything is promising for a very successful gathering. 


Richman’s Creek, January 23. 

Present—Messrs. W. Freebairn (Chairman), A. Knauerhase, A. Nicholson, 
W. Rodgers, J. M. Kelly, M. Hender, P. J. O’Donohue, J. J. Scarlo, J. J. 
Gebert, W. J. Wright, and J. McColl (Hon. Sec.). 

Wheat-growing. —Hon. Secretary reported on experiments with wheats. 
Ten varieties were sown on June 11, in small plots, viz., Twenty Weeks 
Bearded, King’s Solid Straw, Baker’s Early Bearded, Allora, Early Para, 
Carmichael’s Eclipse, Red Straw, Dart’s Imperial, Goose, and White Monarch. 
Little difference was noticeable in the early part of the season, but in September 
the earlier varieties showed more growth, especially Baker’s Early, which came 
in ear a fortnight before the others. King’s and Twenty Weeks came next. 
White Monarch and Goose, received from the Central Bureau, proved failures, 
blighting badly. Four pounds of Dart’s Imperial returned 85lbs. Two pounds 
of Baker’s Early gave 50lbs. Five acres of King’s, on fallow, averaged 15bush f 
Twenty Weeks, 12busli. on fallow and 8bush. on stubble Carmichael’s Eclipse 
yielded 9bush. on fallow. Allora, on stubble, 7bush., that growing on fallow 
being cut for hay,and giving l£tons to the acre. Red Straw gave 8£bush. on fallow 
and on stubble Obush. The bulk of the crop consisted of Red Straw and Twenty 
Weeks, the proportion of the fallow being about two-fifths of the whole, and the 
average return Kbush. Up to beginning of June rainfall only 2*1 in., but during 
that month 5.56in. were recorded ; in July 114in.; in August 4*22in,; while 
only 88 points were recorded during the last four months of the year. Strong 
northerly winds prevailed from middle of September to end of October, which, 
with occasional frosts, accounted no doubt for the failure of the crops, for those 
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that promised best in September suffered most severely in the end. The Chair¬ 
man said he had reaped 13bush, to the acre off King’s wheat, and none of the 
other wheats came near it for yielding. Messrs. Nicholson, Knauerhase, and 
Gebert, had obtained most success with Steinwedel, while with Messrs. Kelly, 
Hender, and Rodgers, Twenty Weeks wheat had proved the best. Mr. Searle 
favored Baroota Wonder. It was estimated that the district would average 
4$l)ush. Members complained of the prevalence of bunt, even when the seed 
was well pickled, especially in blighted patches. Mr. Gebert said he had 
pickled his seed two or three months before sowing, using 14ozs. of bluestone 
to the bag, and his crop had not been so free from smut for years. If the 
wheat was thoroughly dried after pickling very little of the seed would be 
destroyed. 


Kapunda, February 4. 

Present—Messrs. W. Flavel (Chairman), J. P. Orchard, G. Teaglc, Pat. 
Kerin, J. A. Schultz, T. Scott, jun., Peter Kerin, W. M. Shannon, H. King, J. 
O’Dea, J. H. Pascoe, and T. .Toffs (Hon. Sec.) 

Fowl Tick.— A discussion on remedies for fowl tick took place. It was 
stated that this pest existed in the poultry yards of the district. Various 
remedies were suggested, including sheep dip, lime, tar, kc. 

Bunt. —Mr. King stated that he noticed that land manured with Thomas 
phosphate was more affected by bunt than other land, though he could not see 
how the manure could make any difference. Several members stated pickling 
was not always a preventive, and some suggested that climatic conditions 
influenced the result. 


Port Elliot, January 28. 

Present—Messrs. J. Brown (in chair), H. Powell, E. W. Hargreaves, J. 
McLeod, J. 0. Whitmore, H. Green, J. Davidson, E. Hill (Hon. Sec.), and T. 
Hardy from Central Bureau. 

Dairying.— Mr. McLeod directed attention to complaint amongst dairy 
cows in this district. Several persons had lost animals within a few days of 
the first appearance of the disease. Stockowners conversant with most cattle 
complaints were unable to determine the cause of the trouble. It was decided 
to ask the Chief Inspector of Stock to visit the district when well-defined 
cases of the disease are again met with. Mr. .J. Davidson, manager of the 
local butter factory read a paper, of which the following is the substance: — 

1 need make no apology for introducing a subject of so great importance in a district so 
essentially suited for keeping of dairy cows and producing milk in large quantities. The 
industry has progressed with leaps and bounds dur.ng the past seven years, and though it has 
sustained a temporary chock during recent years of drought, there is still a brilliant future 
ahead, but we can only expect it to develope and prosper just in proportion to the amount of 
intelligent thought and skill that will be brought to bear on the selection of herds, production 
of milk, and the manufacture of dairy products. The producer must hasten to apply science 
to his calling with the same vigor that the manufacturer is to-day embracing scientitic 
roseorch. In cases where dairy farming has been earned out on a systematic basis we hear 
of no failures. There are exceptions whore fanners allow the cows to find food how they can, 
neglecting the question of feed and breed. In order to succeed he must keep a sufficient 
number of cows, and provide summer and autumn feed, so as to keep up an unbroken supply 
of milk, and ensure having at the end of the yoar a balance on the right side of the book. 
It is patent to all that almost as much lime and trouble is involved with a few cows as with a 
larger number. If we only launch out half-heartedly in any business we are hound to fail; 
we should go in extensively. The continued cropping of land in other colonies is fast giving 
way to dairy farming and mixed husbandry. Experience has shown that ihe farmer who 
adopts a system of mixed farming fast rises to the top as a successful agriculturist. He 
judiciously blends with his year’s produce a little of everything; while he attends to the 
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rotation, of crops he does not neglect the dairy and the production of necessary fodder. It is 
commonly known that an average cow will give about 2galls. of milk per day for seven or 
eight months in the year. In eight months she will give 4fi8galls. f which, at an average 
price of iid. per gallon amounts exactly to £6 Os. I0d. As a fairly good cow can be bought 
for £5, it is evident a cow will more than pay her first cost in a season, leaving out the profits 
from rearing calves and pig* on skim milk. Jn what other investment, I ask, could you earn 
the capital invested in one year’s operation P One of the commendable features about dairying 
is that the profits are quick and sure—no risk as with grain-growing, often a poor crop ana 
low prices. 

The dairyman grants a cow suitable to climate, soil, and elevation; large rather than small; 
a great eater, drinker, and digester, of a contented disposition, to give ten months in the year a 
large quantity of rich milk—not less than fix times her own weight. These are the main essentials 
of a dairyman’s paying cow. I do not purpose naming any particular breed as the best, except 
in so far as just stating that the Jersey leads in the production of butter fat, whilst the Holstein 
takes the palm for quantity of milk. A very important feature in a dairy cow is that of responding 
to good feeding and kind treatment by an increased quantity of milk. All the profit that comes 
from a cow is derived from the food over and above two-thirds required to sustain life. Hence it 
should not be difficult to calculate the amount of milk that must be got in order to make it pay. 
It is infinitely better to keep a few well-selected cows than a large mixture of ill-bred, 
unprofitable animals. They consume as much as the good ones, and only yield half the profit 
in the pail. Every farmer should adopt a means of ascertaining the value of his cows as makers 
and producers of butter fat- The most reliable test ho can adopt is that “ unsparing critic ” 
the Babcock. Fatten und sell to the butcher all weedy animals, and breed only from good sires 
and reputed milkers possessing high butter qualities, and a good herd w ill bo got in tiiqe. 
Careful attention should be exercised in providing an abundance of succulent nutritious food 
for cows. It pays to feed well. To guard against a shortage of food at certain times in the 
year, provision should be made for growing green food, such as sorghum, maize, and lucem, 
and have the farm prov.ded with a silo. The cultivation of certain plants as crops of green 
fodder is noy a feature of all progressive dairying countries. Even with the best pasture 
there is a risk for unbroken milk production that cannot be entertained nowadays. The 
question is one of no back-going, but continual prog i ess. The times are too serious to let well 
alone, and as South Australia possesses soil and climate admirably adapted for such culture, 
and with science and practice applied, the possibilities are great. 

The payment of milk by its relative value is a question that affords food for a good doal of 
controversy. The advisability of buying milk according to results is being fully recognised 
by leading dairymen in all the colonies. Hitherto milk has been about the only important 
commodity that has not been purchased according to quality, and this fact has not only 
fostered dishonesty, but has prevented the improvement of dairy herds. The Babcock is an 
absolutely reliable indicator of the butter and commercial value of milk. The fact that it 
has been in use in America for the past ten years and in the principal factories in the colonies 
for over five years, is sure evidence of its reliability. If a sample of milk is tested by the 
Babcock and a portion of the same milk subjected to a chemical analysis the butter fat results 
are the same. From whatever point the subject is viewed the conclusion is inevitable, that 
the payment of milk by results is an enormous advantage to the factory and to the supplier; 
it places the purchase of milk on a purely commercial basis ; prevents adulteration, gives the 
honest and progressive dairvman his fair due, and creates an incentive to fuitber effort. 
Above all it will be beneficial to the country at large, in that it will bring about a greater 
yield of butter from a given acreage by inducing attention to breed, feeding, and the proper 
treatment of cows. 

Mr. Hardy supported Mr. Davidson as to the necessity for working under 
scientific principles, not only in daitying but in other industries. In reply to 
request, Mr. Hardy gave an interesting account of some of bis observations 
during his recent trip. 

The Late Cijaikman. —Feeling reference was made to the loss sustained 
by the death of Mr. C. H. Husse/, one of the founders of and the Chairman 
since the inception of the branch. It was decided to forward a letter of con¬ 
dolence to the family of the late Chairman. 


Gawler Biver, January 27. 

Present—Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (Chairman), J. Hillier, J. Badman, A. Bray, 
D, Humphries, F. Roediger, H. Heaslip, H. Roberts, H. Roediger (Hon. Sec.), 
and three visitors. 
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Standab d Bushel. —The Hon. Secretary reported having forwarded sample 
of present season’s wheat to the Chamber of Commerce, and tabled a standard 
sample of this season’s crop as received from the Chamber. Members con¬ 
sidered it inferior to the average of the wheat reaped in this district. 

Exhibits. —Mr. A. Bray tabled several large bunches of Zante currants, and 
reported that the currants had set well this year, and he would have a good 
crop. Mr. Hillier showed samples of Robin’s Branching sorghum and amber 
cane. The former was very hard, and the cows would not touch it, though they 
ate the amber cane very readily. Mr. Badman tabled good cobs of horse-tooth 
maize. 


Stockport, February 8. 

Present —Messrs. T. Megaw (Chairman), P. Hogan, S. Rodgers, T. Howard, 
M. Connolly, F. Watts, G, Burden, D. G. Stribling, C. F. Jorgensen, J. Murray 
(Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Harvest Retorts. —Mr. Stribling reported that his hay crops did not give 
good return ; a small piece of bailey returned a good crop ; 105 acres of Early 
Para and thirty-seven acres of Early Pearl wheats dulled in with Thomas phos¬ 
phate returned 1 ‘Ibush. to the acre,although they suffered severely from hot winds 
and storms ; another paddock of eighty-five acres of Purple Straw drilled in with 
£cwt. English super, per acre on the 1st M?ty was greatly affected by the hot 
weather, but returned about 20bush. per acre; 182 acres of Purple and Red straw 
drilled in with English super, and '1 homas phosphate went in badly and returned 
ltbush.; seventy-four acres drilled in with English super, and Thomas phosphate 
(super, proving to be the better) were badly blighted and smutty, and returned 
over 14bush. Mr. Hogan reported that forty acres of Purple Straw, drilled in 
with jewt. English super., and sown in April, returned 14bush. to acre, having 
lost about (ibush. by storms; Farly Para and Purple straw broadcasted without 
manure returned lObush.and 16bush, to the acre respectively, having lost about 
4bush, to the acre through storms. Mr. Jorgensen reported that Early Para 
broadcasted without manure came out very thin, not stooling properly and 
suffered very much from storms and returned Gfbush. ; forty acres of fallow was 
not much better than that ploughed and sown. Mr. Connolly, thirty-four acres of 
Broad Leaf wheat broadcasted with lewt. Thomas phosphate returned about 
14bush., having resisted the storms very well; thirty acres Red Straw with 
lewt. Thomas phosphate was not so good as the Broad Leaf ; that sown without 
manure returned about 5bush. Mr. Watts broadcasted Purple Straw with lewt. 
guano super., returning about 14bush after having lost 4bush. per acre through 
storms; in the same paddock Red Straw returned 12bush.; Broad Leaf wheat 
sown in reddish clay, setting down hard after rain, returned 9bush ; Red Straw, 
sown with 90lbs. kangaroo brand guano, returned 19bush. r Early Para, sown 
with lewt. kangaroo brand guano, returned 15busb. Mr. Rodgers sowed one 
bag of barley which returned twenty bags; broadcasted 100 acres of wheat with 
90lbs. of kangaroo brand guano to the acre and reaped between 12bush. and 
13bush. Mr. Burdon ploughed and sowed about thirty acres without manure, 
which returned 5bush. per acre. 


Albert, February 4. 

Present—Messrs. J. Brewin (Chairman), G. Haggard, H. Lane, G. Acres, 
F. Stevens, W. H. Clarke, A. B. Struther, G. Holmes, G. S. Munn, T. Cooper, 
R. C. Rasmussen, J. Wetherall, H. L. Smith (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Officers. —Mr. Brewin tendered his resignation as Chairman and Hon. 
Secretary, on account of his leaving the district. Mr. J. Wetherall was elected 
Chairman. 
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Binder y. Stripper. —Considerable discussion took place on the relative 
merits of these machines. Members were of opinion that some portion of the 
crop should be harvested by means of the binder, but the bulk should be taken 
off by the stripper. 

Cereal Experiments. —Mr. Munn tabled samples of wheats from Bureau 
seeds. lie sowed Joz. of Goose wheat and reaped l£lbs. of very poor grain ; 
£oz. Club wheat yielded GJlbs. of fair grain; £oz. Steinwedel gave 3£lbs., 
sample fair. Oats were a total failure, and very smutty. Rainfall during 
growth, 5*48in. 


Appila-Yarrowie, January 30. 

Present—Messrs. J. Wilsdon (Chairman), J. C. W. Keller, J. O’Connell, 
J. Daly, J. H. Klemm, and C. G. F. Bauer (Hon. Sec.). 

Gladstone Conference. —Matters in connection with the forthcoming 
Conference of Branches were dealt with. 

Poultry. —It was decided to ask the poultry expert to give a lecture at 
Appila-Yarrowie at an early date. 

Rainfall. —Recorded for 1898, 13*25in. 


Morphett Vale, February 8. 

Present—Messrs. L. F. Christie (Chairman), T. Anderson, J. Bain, J. Depledge, 
J. Spriggs, A. Ross Reid (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Bluestone for Pickling. —Mr. Deplcdgc tabled two samplos of bluestonc 
—one of English and one of colonial manufacture. He strongly advised the use 
of the English article, having had very much better results from its use than 
from the colonial article. The difference between the two samples was very 
marked, the English article being hard and dark, the colonial more whitish and 
soft. 

Manures. —A discussion took place on drilling and manuring. Most of the 
members agreed that manuring without fallowing the land was of little use. 
The Chairman said he put on 150lbs. super, per acre on unfallowed land, and 
only got 15cwts. of hay per acre. The Hon. Secretary reported that from some 
of his poorest land he obtained nearly 3 tons of buy per acre. The land was 
fallowed early, and seed drilled in with 2ewts. super, per acre. On better land, 
ploughed up in April, and manured similarly, the return was only 1£ tons. A 
strip of land in the first paddock was left unmanured, and the crop was not 
worth more than 1 oewts. per acre. One resident averaged 3 tons Gcwts. from 
150 acres of well-fallowed land. 


Davenport, January 27. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Trembath (Chairman), R. Fawcett, W. Penna, 
J. Hodshon, J. E. Lecky, J. llobefts (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Roadster Stock. —Mr. Lecky read the following paper upon “ The Improve¬ 
ment of Roadster Stock ” :— 

It is a foundation principle that only the very best and purest stock is really adapted to the 
end in view, and it cos’s no more to feed a well-bred animal than it does a mongrel. Besides 
being more satisfying to the eye, the well-bred horse will command a much better price if the 
owner wishes to soil him. Whilst a deal of care has been devoted to nice horses, with a view 
to increase of speed, it may ho admitted that many of the horses uses used to produce racers, 
though speedy, lack that symmetry that is necessary when they are used for crossing as sires, 
when their racing career is over. Years ago much more attention than at present was given to 
roadster stock, and such horses as the old Norfolk Hero, owned by Mr. T. Dodd, crossed with 
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roomy marea, produced horses which it was a pleasure to drive. The Norman Percheron horses, 
well-inown and popular in France, have been introduced into America with splendid results, 
and anyone intending to enter into the business should consider the merits of the breed. The 
Norman Percheron’s characteristics are :—Head, short; brow broad; hollow profile between the 
eyes and nostrils, resembling the Arab; neck long, well arched, and heavy, but, like the head, 
not disproportionate to the general bulk ; back, short, well-ribbed up, and lound barrelled ; legs 
particularly short, from the knees downward ; heavily haired, but not such shaggy fetlocks and 
feet as this would indicate; sinews, iron-like ; feet, hard, sound, and apparently insensible to 
disease ; height, from 14$ hands to 15$ hands; grey is the characteristic, almost the only color. 
They are unequalled for hard work, as also for quickness of movement at heavy draught, and 
capable of maintaining a good rate of speed for long journeys, or making short ones with 
0-tonishing rapidity. One, drawing a light vehicle, is known to have made fifty-five and 
three-fifths miles in four hours thirty-four minutes. 

Another plan would be to import some good Cleveland bay stallions, and mate them with 
carefully-selected roomy mares already in this colony. The pure Cleveland bay is a tall, 
powerfully-built, bony animal, averaging 15 hands 3in. in height, rarely falling below 
15$ hands or exceeding 16$ hands, head bony, lean and well set on, crest and withers in¬ 
variably good, round barrel, clean limbed, and a coat like satin. They are active powerful animals 
with excellent capabilities for draught and great endurance ; speed from six to eight miles per 
hour at a trot, or ten to twelve miles at a gallop under any weight. It is a popular opinion 
with some people that any old mare which is past work is good enough to breed from. This 
is a grave mistake. The mare should bo free from disease, such as ringbone, spavin, splints, 
poll-necked, cow-hocked, &c. Blemishes caused by accident cannot always be avoided; a mare 
should not be allowed to breed till three years old, if kept till four all the better The reason for 
this is, the marc carrying a foal before she is fully developed requires all the nourishment that 
goes to the foal; neither should the mare be too old, especially if her constitution has been 
weakened by hard usage and insufficient feeding. Another point woith remembering is that 
the mare should be huger than the horse. Where experiments have been made by using large 
stallions to small mares, the result has been a nondescript animal, with very little beauty and 
utility. It will be well to remember also that any quality desired which is deficient in one 
should be supplemented in the other if possible, and while believing that there is money in 
raising this kind of stock, 1 recognise also there would he considerable outlay at the start, if 
started on a large scale. Stop* should at once be taken to have all stallions which are used for 
hiie inspected bv a qualified vet., and, if not sound, they should not be allowed to perpetuate 
their species. They should be licensed annually. This would be the first step to improving 
stock of all classes, and would not interfere with the liberty of the subject. As fur as the 
person on the farm or station was concerned, he could rear and keep what stallions or mares he 
pleased for his own use, but whether they would he a marketable commodity is another question; 

Members agreed there is plenty of room tor improvement of roadster stock. 
Whilst admitting the good quality of Percherons, one speaker thought their 
grey color would militate against tlieir popularity. 


Renmark, January 24. 

Present—Messrs. H. Showed (Chairman), W. H. Waters, R. Kelly, J. O. 
Gubbins, R. V. Bostock, M. Chapman, and E. Taylor (Hon Sec.). 

Manuring of Lucern and Vines. —The Chairman read the following 
letter from Professor Lowrie:—“The Voile’s formula per acre for lucern is as 
follows: — Superphosphate, 352lbs, ; muriate of potash, 1761bs.; gypsum, 
352lbs. As our own conditions are somewhat different, I have recommended 
elsewhere the following formula per acre :—Superphosphate, 4c\vts.; gypsum, 
5cwts.; and wood ashes, at a later date, fiewts., or even as much as half a ton 
where it is easily available. Gypsum being plentiful at Renmark, I think it 
might be applied in heavier quantity, half ton to 15cwts.,or even a ton per acre. 
There is no fear of the wood ashes and gypsum being antagonistic, and 1 believe 
wood ashes also might be applied shortly after the superphosphate with 
impunity, as in a very few months the superphosphate reverts to the biphosphate 
or to the normal phosphate in the soil. One cannot give dogmatically a given 
formula as best for any definite particular case. Experience, which can be 
gained by the grower by applying different quantities to measured acres on the 
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block of lucern, side by side, is the sure way to determine the most profitable 
quantity as well as the mo*t profitable material to apply. I suggest super¬ 
phosphate for limestone brash, such as you have in places at Renmark; but 
where lime is wanting I think you would find bonedust most profitable to use, 
your soil being quite deficient in phosphoric acid. Apply 6cwts. to Bcwts., to 
begin with, gradually reducing the quantity as you find possible to, say, 3cwts. 
per acre. For a while I should expect bonedust or superphosphate alone, or 
applied with gypsum, will enable you to cut maximum crops. After a time 
some potassic manure will be required, and by dressing a small part of the area 
from time to time you will soon discover when it is demanded by noticing when 
the returns are appreciably increased by it. As I do not know what your crops 
are, I speak very haphazardly.” 

The following letter on manure for vines from Professor Perkins was also 
read :—“ The sandy land at Renmark may, probably, benefit by the use of 
potassic manures ; nitrate will give good results where growth is weak. There 
is no objection to mixing gypsum and wood ashes if it is found more convenient 
to apply them jointly. It should be remembered in the case of vines that the 
effect of manure on the crop is usually only noted the second year.” 


Mundoora, January 21 . 

Present—Messrs. W. Aitchison (Chairman), R. Harris, T. Watt, W. D. 
Tonkin, W. J. Shearer, J. J. Vanstonc, G. Haines, and A. E. Gardiner (Hon. 
Sec.). 

St4Ndabd Bushel. —Mr. Harris considered members of the Agricultural 
Bureau should have something to do in annually fixing the standard average 
weight of the bushel of wheat. The branches should discuss the subject very 
early in the season, appoint delegates to meet and further discuss the matter, 
and these delegates should finally elect from amongst themselves a certain num¬ 
ber of representatives to meet the Corn-Trade Section of the Chamber of 
Commerce when the question of the average weight of the latest season’s crop 
is to be settled. Members generally thought the average was fixed too high 
this season, and should have been 6>ibs. per bushel in place of 6‘libs. 

Exfekiments.— Mr. Tonkin had found Early Para wheat best suited to his 
circumstances of soil and season. Mr. Harris found Nonpareil gave best 
results. Steinwedel went down very much with hot winds during spring. Mr. 
Haines found Pride of Barossa best. Steinwedel was blown down and shaken 
out with rough winds. Mr. Vanestone’s best variety was Purple Straw : Stein- 
wcdel only fairly good. 

Bunt.—A good deal of discussion took place upon bunt in wheat, and whilst 
some members had a full knowledge of the cause of the disease, others seem to 
have failed to understand the reasons for its appearance. [They should care¬ 
fully read the article upon “ Bunt and Smut” m the February, 1899, issue of 
the Journal of Agriculture and Industry .— Gen. Sec.] Mr. Harris mentioned 
a case where a farmer forgot to lift the lever when sowing seed with a seed and 
fertiliser drill, and went one round with it. After the crop came up he dis¬ 
covered his error, and went o^er that part again, sowing seed, rain having fallen 
meantime. The later sown was much bunted at harvest time, but the rest of the 
crop, sown before rain, was quite free from bunt. Mr. Vanstone said a neighbor, 
last season, pickled some badly bunted seed—quite one-third—with very strong 
bluestone solution, and reaped a nice clean crop. Members consider it very 
risky to sow bunted seed, and in all cases the seed should be run through the 
macnine to blow out the bunt balls. 
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Naracoorte, February 11. 

Present—Messrs. O. Hunt (Chairman), S. Schinckel, G. Greenham, J. D. 
Smith, H. Buck, H. Smith, D. Mclnnes (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Visit to Homestead. —This meeting was held at the residence of the 
Chairman. The orchard, which contains a mixed assortment of about 800 
trees, as well as a number of vines, was inspected, and the various fruits 
sampled. Mr. Hunt explained various matters concerning the pruning and 
treatment of the trees. 

Conference. —Matters in connection with the forthcoming Conference of 
Branches were dealt with. 

Stock Complaints. —Mr. Schinckel reported that one of his young cows 
had a swelling under the throat, but with treatment it had recovered. Mr. 
Smith had had a cow similarly affected. The gathering started on the side of 
the throat and spread underneath, where it broke. He bathed it well with hot 
water and the animal had recovered. Mr. Buck reported one of his horses had 
broken out in pimples from the head to the shoulder. When the animal became 
heated the pimples disappeared. Mr. Schinckel attributed this to over-heating, 
and advised the use of sulphur. The blood was probably out of order. Mr. 
H. Smith considered it a good thing to give the horses a little saltpetre and 
sulphur once a week in their food. This would probably prevent these ailments. 
The Chairman reported cases of impaction amongst cattle in the district. 

Star Thistle. —A discussion took place on star thistles, and the Chairman 
stated it was of no use in this district cutting them before the first flower had 
gone off. 


Holder, January 28. 

Present—Messrs. K. A Grant (Chairman), K. Crocker, J. Green, N. Morgan, 
H. Blizard, W. Watt, and J. J. Odgers (Hon. Sec.). 

Seed Experiments.— Mr. Green reported that Florida beans proved a 
failure, although given every atteniion; cow peas were doing splendidly. 

Ensilage. —Mr. Grant lead extracts from papers dealing with the making 
and usages of ensilage. Special care should bo taken that sour ensilage is not 
made in close proximity to the dairy, and that it is not handled just prior to 
milking, otherwise it will taint the milk. 


Lyrup, February 7. 

Present—Messrs. A. Thornctt (Chairman), T. Nolan, W. Hoaly, D. J. 
Bennett, A. Pomeroy, W. H. Walling, A. Weaver, T. R. Biown, D. Thayne, 
W. H. Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Exhibits —Mr. Ilealy tabled for identification a number of onions averaging 
18ozs. in weight; they were grown without any special manuring or treatment, 
but were irrigated. Members were divided in their opinions as to the name of 
the variety. Mr. Tree, a visitor, tabled samples of James* Long Keeping and 
Brown Globe onions, besides a cross between two named varieties. Four onions 
weighed 3|lbs., and all were very firm and good samples. Mr. Menzies tabled 
peaches identified as Lemon Cling. Mr. Pomeroy showed bunches of Grand 
Centennial grape, berries very large, and Sultanas, the latter weighing over 2lbs. 
Mr. Thornett showed Rattling Jack wheat, sown in September, and yielding 
equal to 18bush. per acre. 

Heading and Harrowing Wheat. —Mr. Thayne said, in reference to 
discussion on the merits of the binder and stripper, that it would not pay to use 
the header on a light crop unless the grain was required for seed. Mr. Thornett 
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agreed, and did not consider a crop averaging less than lObush. would pay to 
harvest in this way. Mr. Menzies said he was incorrectly reported on page 
537 of January Journal in regard to practice of harrowing the growing wheat 
crop. He was not opposed to this practice if done at the right time. He had 
seen wheat harrowed when it was too high. 


Meningie, February 11. 

Present—Messrs. M. Linn (Chairman), Thos. Joy, C. J. Shipway, A. J. 
Myren, It. M. Scott, W. Tiller, W. J. Botten, Jabez Williams, H. B. Hackett 
(Hon. Sec.), and live visitors. 

Fabm Management. —Mr. Joy read a paper on “ How a Farm should be 
Managed/* to the following effect: — 

First it is important that the home should be made comfortable, so as to ha attractive. The 
next most important part is in keeping your fences in good repair, for bad fences not only make 
rogues of stock, but cause trouble between neighbors As good stabling as possible should be 
provided for horses, with a good yard attached, and kept for horses only. It is unwise to yard 
cattle and horses together. It will he found a great advantage to have gates in all cases instead 
of rails, which should be a little higher than the fences, to prevent stock from getting out should 
they break away. On a farm of GOO acres at least four draught horses, two light harness, and 
two hacks should he kept, and where there is a family a side saddle is useful. At least twenty 
cows should he kept, also a separator. Heifer calves should he reared, so as to have a beast to 
kill when wanted. When a cow reaches the age of ten years it should be fattened and sold. I 
should advise about 100 sheep ho kept, Merinos for preference, as they are less troublesome to 
the fences. Keep a good ram, and breed enough lambs yearly to replace losses and ration sheep. 
A few sheep like this will not hurt to graze with the large stock. All skins should he well 
stretched out in the barn to dry. There should be from five to ten breeding sows kept. A 
crossbred sow is moat profitable, as it has a greater number of pigs at a litter. It should be 
borne in mind that it is necessary in all cases to keep a first-class hog, for the quality of the 
offspring deponds to a very large extent on the sire and good feeding. Pigs should be fed 
regularly at 6-30 p.m., 12 p m., and 5 a.m. This is very important, and, unless looked after, 
next to no profit will result. I would advise the running at large of sows at farrowing time, 
as abettor percentage will he the result. From 150 to 200 fowls should be kept. A shed with 
only three sides should be erected for them to roost in. It should be cleaned out at least once 
a week, and the manure should be placpd in a pit and kept for garden purposes. The next 
important item is a garden. Every farm should produce its own vegetables. A good garden 
greatly reduces household expenses. With regard to cropping, I would advise that an assort¬ 
ment bo sown, as every season will be suitable for one or more. Two or three classes of oats, 
barley, wheat, and peas will be found profitable. In preparing the land for the seed, it should be 
well ploughed, harrowed, and rolled. When ploughing is finished all ploughs, &c., should be 
carefully overhauled, repaired, painted, and all nuts slackened, oiled, and again tightened and 
placed in a shed, so that they aro always ready for use for the next season. The same care 
should be taken with the harvesting machinery. Plenty of hay should bo kept on hand, also 
fowl and pig feed. The chaff and straw should be carefully kept, so as to have a stand by in 
case of a drought. It is also necessary to have two or three dams or wells on the place, so as 
to have plenty of water both for stock and domestic purposes. 

The Hon. Secretary agreed with Mr. Joy. It was, however, one thing to 
advise and another to act up to the advice. Still there were many farmers 
who could, with a little foresight and trouble, make their farms more comfort¬ 
able and attractive. He considered the healthiest and best occupation for a 
man was mixed farming. The Chairman regretted Mr. Joy had not gone into 
the question of tilling the land more; he considered very many failures of 
crops were due. to bad cultivation, Mr. Tiller disagreed with the practice of 
running sheep and cattle together; his experience was that they did not do 
well as a rule. He favored the Hornsby plough for grass lands such as they 
had to deal with in this district. Mr. Williams said he found Ransome and 
Simms ploughs the best fur his work. He favored sheep on the farm, and did 
not think they would interfere with the keeping of large stock. His sheep 
saved a considerable butcher’s bill, and the wool and surplus fats made a 
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welcome addition to his income. Mr. Botten thought it a mistake to run sheep 
and cattle together; they did not seem to thrive so well as if kept separate. 
Mr. Joy, in reply to question, said he would not advise cropping more than 
200 acres a year on a 600-acre farm. Till once in three years, and do not sow 
same kind of grain twice in succession on the same land. 


Willunga, February 11. 

Present—Messrs. Thomas Atkinson (in chair), J. A. Jacobs, A. Slade, Thos. 
Pengilly, Joseph Valentine, and C. Bray (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Bushel. —Considerable discussion took place on the standard 
weight of the bushel of wheat. Members reported that the farmers generally 
were not quite satisfied with the standard fixed by the Chamber of Commerce, 
and feel very strongly about the 44 bags in ” question, which they considered 
favored the merchant at their expense. The following resolution was carried:— 
“That, in the opinion of this Branch, the standard should be 601bs. M 


Stansbury, February 4. 

Present—Messrs. Alex. Anderson (Chairman), J. Henderson, P. Anderson, 
C. Faulkner, P. Cornish, and George Sherriflf (Hon. Sec.). 

Best Kind of Wheat foe District.— A discussion took place on this 
subject. Most of the members favored Dart’s Imperial as a good milling wheat 
and a good yielder. Mr. James Sherriflf had best results from African Baart, 
averaging about 20bush. against 13bush. from other varieties which at one time 
promised heavier yields. It was a trouble to clean unless reaped with a damp- 
weather stripper, but the extra yield more than repaid for the extra trouble in 
reaping and cleaning. All members agreed that frequent change of seed from 
other parts was very beneficial. 


Onetree Hill, January 27. 

Present—Messrs. J. Bowman (Chairman), A. Adams, F. Bowman, H. H. 
Blackham, G. Bowman, F. L. Ifould, E. A. Kelly, and J. Clueas (Hon. Sec.). 

Pigs.—T he Chairman read a paper on this subject to the following effect:— 
Every farmer sho uld keep a few pigs ; no animal gave a bettor return for the food consumed, 
provided it was of the right kind. lie considered the Berkshire the best all-round pig for the 
farmer; it was unequalled for bacon, producing a well balanced carcass of streaky meat, for 
which there was a decided preference. They are easily kept and grow rapidly, are excellent 
mothers, and reliable breeders. The Essex pig has many g od qualities to recommend it. It 
is quiet, easily kept, can be fattened at any age, makos a splendid porker, but is too fat for 
bacon. Crossed with the Berkshire a splendid general purpose pig results, preferred by many 
to the pure breeds. The Poland-China crossed with the Berkshire produces a good pig, one 
which grows remarkably fust, and gives a good carcass for trade purposes, Personally he did 
not care for it, the flesh being somewhat coarse and oily. In breeding never use anything but 
a purebred boar. Boars should be at least eight months old and sows twelve before they are 
used for breeding purposes. Breeding from too young stock results in deterioration in size and 
vigor. Sows in farrow should be allowed plenty of exercise; a grass run is best, as they will 
And nearly all the food they need. They should always be kept in fair condition. Two litters 
in tha year, say March and September, are sufficient. Never have the sows farrowing in 
winter/ Young pigs should learn to feed at three weeks, and be weaned at eight to ten 
weeks. Skim milk mixed with pollard makes one of the best of foods for growing pigs. 
After weaning never allow the pigs to get excessively fat, as it will check their growth 
afterwards. They must also never be allowed to become poor in condition. Feeding heavy 
corn to young pigs is harmful. With plenty of milk available, the expense of keeping pigs is 
very little; hut where all the food has to be purchased there is very little profit in pigs. Pigs 
bred in the spring are the most profitable; they do remarkably well on good pasture tor a few* 

P 
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months, and at five to six months should be penned up to fatten. With their digestive organs 
in good order they will put on fiesh very rapidly. The fattening process should take about six 
weeks to get rid of the objectionable flavor from grass-feeding. A well bred pig at six months 
should with proper treatment scale lfiulbs. to ISOlhs. Never allow a pig that is being fattened 
to have food likely to spoil the flavor or quality of the meat. House slops containing too 
much grease and green vegetables should not be given for some weeks prior to killing. Milk 
and pollard is one of the best and cheapest foods to start with, and as killing-time approaches 
reduce the quantity and give com or peas to firm the flesh. Peas are greatly relished by pigs, 
hut if fed too liberally the flesh becomes hard and knotty. Pigs kept in confinement should 
have a supply of charcoal and wood ashes two or three timss a week to keep their digestive 
organs in good order ; it is surprising what a quantity they will consume. 

An interesting discussion followed, the paper being much apppreciated by 
members, who referred to the success achieved by Mr. Bowman with pigs. 


Orroroo, February 11. 

Present—Messrs. J. Moody (Chairman), S. Roberts, W. S. Lilleerapp, R. 
Coulter, jun., M. Oppermann, J. Jamieson, and T. H. P. Tapscott (Hon. Sec.). 

Bluestone for Pickling.—A discussion took place on the purity of the 
bluestone used for pickling wheat as a preventive of bunt. It was stated that 
in former years sulphate of iron was mixed with the bluestone with the result 
that the crops were badly infested with bunt. 

Tomatoes. —Mr. Coulter wished to know cause of tomatoes failing to ripen. 
The fruits grew to full size but did not color. None of the members could 
suggest cause or remedy. 

Harrowing Wheat. —The Hon. Secretary tabled samples of wheat grown 
on similar land, portion of which was harrowed during growth in August. 
Members were unanimous that the grain from the harrowed ctop was much 
superior to that from the rest of the field, while the Hon. Secretary said the 
return from the harrowed portion more than doubled that from the other. 


Forest Bange, January 26. 

Present—Messrs. J. Vicars (Chairman), J. Caldwell, R. E. Townsend, W. 
Cherryman, H. Caldicott, C. Stafford, and R. M. Hackett. 

Hon. Sec. —Mr. J. Caldwell was appointed Hon. Secretary, vice Mr. R. M. 
Hackett, resigned. 

Onion Pest. —Mr. Caldwell called attention to damage of onion crops by 
some insect. Members were of opinion that thrip was the cause of the damage. 
Summer Pruning. —A discussion on this subject took place. 


Calca, February 11. 

Present—Messrs. A. B. Smith (Chairman), Jas. Bowman, W. Wilcott, and 
D. P. Thomas (Hon. Sec.). 

Wheat Testing. —Samples of wheat for testing were tabled by various 
members. Rattling Jack went 65lbs. to the bushel, Nonparicl Gllbs., Dart’s 
Imperial 64$ lbs., Purple Straw 61lbs. 

Thomas Phosphate for Wheat. —Mr. Wilcott said he had received a 
communication from the Central Bureau in regard to reported injurious effect 
of Thomas phosphate on his wheat crop. His report was quite correct. The 
phosphate was distributed by means of a broadcast seedsower over alternate 
lands at the rate of lewt. per acre. The manured portion looked be*t until 
the dry weather set in, when it became white and withered. This was probably 
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due to the dry weather and the intense heat. To give the manure a fair trial 
he intended sowing this land again this year to see whether any benefit will 
show. 

Weaning of Foals. —A discussion took place on the best method of wean¬ 
ing foals. Mr. Smith said he found it best to remove the foal and milk the 
mare for a few days, washing the udder with vinegar to dry up the milk. Mr. 
Wilcott said he often used muzzles successfully, but the other members con¬ 
sidered this dangerous to the mare. A member stated that bathing the teats 
with bitter aloes prevented the foal from sucking. 

Useful Gbass. —Mr. Thomas tabled grass forwarded by a resident who 
found it growing upon drift sand and upon good soil. It was very early and 
hardy, and greatly appreciated by stock, which would leave good stubble to 
feed upon it. Other members spoke well of this grass. To be sent to the 
Central Bureau for identification. [This proves to be Lepturus cylindricus, 
apparently a valuable grass, and should be protected against being eaten out 
by stock.— Gen. Sec.] 


Colton. February 4. 

Present—Messrs. P. P. Kenny (Chairman), K. Whitehead, John Shipard, 
W. Me Elder, A. S. Bartlett, M. S. W. Kenny, and H. Hull (Hon. Sec ). 

Exfeuimental Wheat Plots. —Mr. A. A. Stephens furnished following 
report on experiments at Colton public school:— 

Owing to the small rainfall, 1 lins., the crops this year on the West Coast have been generally 
poor, averaging about 4bush. per acre In the school plots seventeen varieties of wheat 
obtaine 1 from the local farmers were tried without the aid of artificial manures. The follow¬ 
ing results were obtainedCrowe’s Record, equal to 17 bush, per acre; African Baart, 
Ifijbush ; Dart’s Imperial. 15bush. ; King’s Early, l4£bush. ,* Allora, HJbush. ; Dinnison’s 
Purple Straw, Bartlett’s, White Tuscan, Velvet Purple Head, Red Straw, Higgins, Crowe’s 
Wonder, and Hull’s Purple Straw, each 13jbush.; Marshall’s No. 3, 12bush. ; Club Head, 
llbush. ; Steinwedel, 9bush. Most of the varieties have been g*own here for a number of 
years. He found the b arded varieties yielded best in this dry climate, and suggested sowing 
African Baart or King’s Early, mixed with Stcinwedel, as he thought the bearded varieties 
would prevent the other from shaking out as it does when sown by itself. Experiments were 
also tried with different, quantities of seed per acre. Forty-five pounds, 90lhs., and 135lbs. 
were sown, with returns of 14jbush., llibush., and 9buah. respectively. Another experi¬ 
ment was sowing at different depths, 4.ilbs. per acre being sown. The returns were :—Sown 
lin. deep, yield 9bush. ; 3in. deep, yield ll^bush. ; 5in. deep, yield 3bush A plot of care¬ 
fully selected grain, another of medium, and another of small shrivelled grain were sown side 
by side, the plump grain giving the best results, while the shrivelled grain was almost a 
failure. A few plots of oats and barley were sown, but these were not a success, the soil 
being too porous and not stiff enough to hold the roots firmly. Waldergrave guano was used 
on a few plots of wheat without any noticeable result. This may be due to the dryness of 
the season, or to the soil being unsuitable for the guano, as it has given good results in other 
parts of the district with a better rainfall. 

Members were unanimous in the opinion that wheat for seed required special 
cleaning, and that it paid better to do this and feed the small stuff to the farm 
stock than to sow seed as usually cleaned. While some had had good results 
from shrivelled seed they did not advise using it when good sound seed was 
obtainable Mr. Stephens tendered his resignation as member, having been 
transferred to the Sellick’s Hill school. Members regretted the loss of one of 
their most active members, and referred in complimentary terms to the value 
of the work done by Mr. Stephens at the Colton school. Members were 
unanimous in their opinions of the value of properly-conducted agronomical 
plots in connection with the public schools, not only to the younger members 
of the community, but to all interested in agronomical pursuits. Mr. White- 
head reported on his experiments with wheat at Mount Wedge. Eight ounces 
of each variety were sown on plots 6yds. square, with the following results :— 
King’s Early produced 4lbs. grain and lBibs, straw; would have yielded much 
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better but for damage done by crows, this being the first to ripen. The straw 
was apparently very sweet, being eaten up by the horses about as clean as good 
hay. Dart’s Imperial wheat returned 6lbs grain and 2libs strayv; Dinnison’s 
Purple Straw, 51bs. wheat, lBlbs. straw; Hull’s Purple Straw, 71bs. wheat, 
231bs. straw. The two latter wheats are varieties of Purple Straw, and very 
much alike, the difference during growth being very hard to distinguish. 


Strathalbyn, February 13. 

Present—Messrs. B. Smith (Chairman), G. Sissons, R. Watt, W. J. Tucker, D. 
Gooch, W. M. Rankine, P. Cockburn, J. Cheriton (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Conference. —Arrangements in connection with the Annual Conference of 
Southern Branches, to be held at Strathalbyn on March 24, were considered. 

Manuring. —Considerable discussion took place on the use of commercial 
fertilisers. Members generally approved of the opinion expressed by Mr. E, R j 
Morgan in his paper on this subject. 

Sheep. — Mr. D. Gooch read a paper on “ Merino Sheep versus Other 
Breeds.” 

The Merino sheep, after about 100 years’ trial in Australia, have proved by far the most 
profitable stork that can he kept. Perhaps on small holdings the cross with the Merino ewe 
and one of the early maturing breeds (Shiopshire for choice) may he more profitable, as the 
lambs are better and the wethers fit for market quite one year before the pure Merino. But 
on large holdings the pure Merino is far and away the most profitable. On very rich pasture, 
like the volcanic country round Mount Gambier and many parts of the Western districts of 
Victoria, it is found that the Lincoln does best. The Merino requires great attention in the 
matter of culling out all indifferent wool sheep from the breeding ewes. A pound of Merino 
wool is generally worth fid. to the grower, and it requires no more gra s to keep a ewe that 
will cut l(»lbs. of wool than one that will cut olbs. A flock of Merinos can, by judicious 
management, bo kept up to 81 bs. per fleece for ewes, and 3lbs. to 4lbs. for Jambs, and it is 
quite possible to very much improve these weights. Most of the Burnside dry sheep cut 1 libs, 
this season, and the breeding e« es all cut over 9lbs., the rams of this flock cutting from 14lbs. to 
251bs. The original Merino introduced into New South Wales by Mr. McAithur* were 
Spanish Merino of a very fine type, but a great many different types have since been, intro¬ 
duced into the colonies, amongst the most lomarkable of these being the German Merino and 
the Vermont, the latter being a very d,ense and heavy wool, cutting on full fleece rams up to 
40lbs. of good wool, and many Vermont ewes have been shown of late years that havo put 
2‘21bs. In South Australia there are many kindB of the Merino, but the old very tine silky 
wool is fast going out of date, and it is now generally found that a robust type with a good 
eveu tip and a fair amount of grease is the most profitable class, as this style of wool is. 
generally found on good framed sheep with a strong constitution and better doers than the 
old fine class. Merino lambs do not grow quickly enough for the market, and the butchers 
prefer the Shropshire or South Down cross, hut for the quality of the meat there are no 
lambs equal to tbe Merino, the fat and lean being more evenly d stributed than in the,coarser 
sorts, and the meat of an old Merino sheep is very much nicer than any other bj'ped. There 
is another marked advantage the Merino sheep have over any other breed, they do not get 
over or through fences, and being more attached to the jdace where they were bred will very 
seldom go away even if the fences are bad. A good class of Merino will cut 2s. worth of wool 
each year more than any other breed, unless it be the first cross between* good Merino ewes 
and Lincoln rams, but you can only take the first cross; if you go beyond that you get 
a mongrel wool with no character and very little weight. Some years Lincolns and cross¬ 
bred wools have brought a higher price per pound, but taking an average of thp last twenty years, 
Merino has beaten all other wools in price and in Weight. Another advantage the Merino* 
has over any other breed is they live longer, and if they are kept until they are old— 
although very foolish to do if it can he avoided—will get fat at an age when crossbreds 
and Lincolns would be past fattening. Merino ewes will bring up lambs at an advanced age. 
Ail sheep are liable to such parasites as tick, lice, and scale, hut the Merino sheep are less Apt 
to catch these than the open-woollcd sheep. The Australian colonies have never been so 
flourishing as/when the wool industry has been paying well, and the Merino sheep are always 
the main factor of that industry. The loss to South Australia through the greater part of the 
North and North-West country being unoccupied is enormous, and these lands are well 
adapted for the breeding of pure Merino sheep. I have had practical experience with sheep 
without any intenmssion for over forty years, and I say that in all my experience the Merino 
rfhtep is the best for most parts of Australia. I have always found that it is much better to* 
keep the different sorts and ages separate, where possible. The ewes should not be put to 
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the rams until after they are two years old, being first of all culled in their full fleece, the culls 
being sold or used as killing sheep, but of course the best plan is to sell them. A farmer could 
not have a better sheep for killing, that is if he is killing his own meat, than an old Merino 
ewe. She will weigh better and give more useful meat than any other sheep, and a Merino 
ewe, if on good feed in July, August, and September, will get fat even if she has no teeth I 
have always found that the best time to lamb from Merinos is April and May ; if left later it 
is too cold, and the lamb does not grow until September, thus having no time to get strong 
before the summer sets in. 


Carrieton, February 16. 

Present—Messrs. W. G. Gleeson (Chairman), A. Steinke, W. Steinke, J. 
McNamara, H. Menz, G. Martin, F. Vater, F. Kaerger, J. F. Fisher, and 
J. W. Bock (Hon. Sec.). 

Bluestone for Pickling, —Members did not agree with the General 
Secretary’s statement that bluestone made in South Australia was equal to the 
imported article in quality. Their experience was that the English manufacture 
was much superior, containing a higher percentage of copper, as proved by 
dipping steel or iron into water in which the bluestone had been dissolved. 

Seed Drill.—I t was decided to endeavor to arrange for a public trial of a 
seed drill at Carrieton at an early date. 

Horses for Farm Work. —Mr. Kaerger read a short paper on “ The Most 
Suitable Horse for the North.” For a good all round farm horse he preferred 
stock from a blood mare by a draught stallion, as they were more active, with 
plenty of life and pluck, can do just as much woik as heavier horses, and are at 
the same time useful for saddle or harness work. He liked to see a team of 
well-bred draught horses, but from his experience he did not consider them so 
profitable as the other For saddle purposes only he preferred a horse as nearly 
pure bred as possible. lie believed most of* the farmers in the Noith had found 
the cross between the blood and the draught horse had stood the hardships of 
the past seasons better than pure bred draught hordes. A few weeks ago he 
noticed a paragraph condemning as cruel the practice of docking. With this 
he did not agree. lie made it a practice to dock all his foals as soon as he could 
see what shape they were likely to grow to. Foals likely to make tall horses he 
only docked a trifle, but with a round thick set horse more was docked. The 
operation greatly improved the appearance of the horse. 

Poison for Rabbits. —The Chairman called attention to statement of a 
member of Kanmantoo Branch that the addition of a little oil of aniseed to 
phosphorised pollard made it more palatable to the rabbits, and consequently 
more effective. 


Mylor, February 11. 

Present—Messrs. W. Nicholis (Chairman), W. II. Hughes, F. Rosser, E. 
Wilson, F. G. Wilson, P. P. Proberts, H. Phipps, R. S. Mundy, T. Mundy, 
E. J. Oinn, W. G. Clough (Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 

Codlin Moth. —Mr, George Monks read a paper on this subject to the 
following effect:— 

He considered it astonishing the amount of ignorance displayed by many growers con¬ 
cerning this pest, and many absurd statements were made in consequence. Some growers say 
the codlin moth caterpillar is to be found in fences, string) bark treos, tomatoes, potatoes, dried 
fruits, Ac. He would not say that this caterpillar was never found in fences, trees, bags, Ac., 
but he was emphatic that they were there only by accident of circumstances. The caterpillar 
Mill go to the nearest shelter it can get after leaving the fruit, and if close to a fence or 
stringybark tree will naturally hide there ; or if empty cases or bags are lying about near 
infested trees they will provide the shelter the caterpillar requires lie absolutely denied that 
the codlin moth caterpillar was found eating tomatoes, potatoes, dried fruits, Ac. The natural 
food of this caterpillar is the fruit of the apple, pear, and quince, and other fruits of the same 
order, the two first being the principal sufferers. After describing the life history and habits 
of the codlin moth caterpillar, and the difficulties such natural enemies as ants, wasps, beetles, 
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ate., have in ooping with it owing to its habits, Mr. Monks referred to the action necessary 
lor the growers to take to combat the pest. The first thing to do was to remove all natural 
shelters for the caterpillar by cleaning off all the rough bark from the trees, removing all 
rubbish, timber, &c., and then put suitable bandages on the trees in which the caterpillars will 
hide. These bandages must be examined regularly, and all caterpillars found therein 
destroyed. Besides this, all infested fruit should be gathered up, empty cases and bags care¬ 
fully dipped in boiling water or fumigated with sulphur furnes. Many people claim that 
spraying the trees with arsenical mixtures at the proper time was very beneficial, especially in 
destroying the first broods, but as a grower he was satisfied there was no absolute necessity to 
spray their trees. If the other measures were properly carried out they were quite sufficient 
to at least reduce the pest to such an extent that it will do no very serious harm, provided 
always that the growers generally do this wo’k. It is useless one doing it and allowing others 
to let things take their course. Everyone must carry out this necessary work. It has been 
contended by many that the growers have already done all they can to cope with the pest, and 
that it cannot be kept down. Having travelled through most of the orchards in the Hills he 
claimed to be in a position to know what he was talking about, and emphatically denied that 
such was the case. He would go further and challenge anyone to show twenty growers in the 
Hills of whom it was correct to say they had done what they could in the matter Very few 
growers take any precautions at all with empty cases; some do not put on the bandages un'il 
too late, others do not examine the bandages as carefully and regularly as they should, whilst 
others do nothing at all until they arc forced to. It is absurd al*o for people to Bay that the 
codlin moth caterpillar does not spoil the fruit for eating. In the first case infested fruit would 
not carry safely to England, and if it did buyers would not look at the fruit. People ht re as 
well as in England profer clean fruit at all times. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Hill stated that he brought the codlin 
moth to his place in a bag of potatoes purchased in Adelaide. [This is very 
likely to happen as long as unscrupulous growers bring in codlin moth-infested 
apples to the market. The caterpillars find splendid shelter in the ba^s of 
potatoes, &c., lying about near the fruit cases. The statements that codlin moth 
caterpillars have been found in potatoes and tomatoes is, however, absolutely 
incorrect, no well-authenticated cases of such attack being known, though we 
have frequently hatched out so-called codlin moth caterpillars found in such 
fruits, and proved them to be something very different.— Gen. Sec.] 

Dairying. —It was decided that the Minister of Agriculture be asked to loan 
to the Branch one of the Jersey bulls owned by the department. A committee 
was appointed to make arrangements for forming a cow club in the district, with 
the idea of obtaining cows of good milking qualities. 


Maitland, February 4. 

Present—Messrs. H. Pitcher (Chairman), H. Bawden, Thomas Bowman, 
John Hill, J. M. Smith, and J. S. McLeod. 

Hon. Secretary. — Mr. C. W. Wood tendered his resignation as Hon. 
Secretary, and Mr. J. S. McLeod was appointed in his place, a vote of thanks being 
accorded to Mr. Wood for his past services, regret being expressed at the 
necessity for his resignation. 

Ayrshire Bull.—A committee was appointed to take charge of the Ayr¬ 
shire bull loaned to the Branch by the Department of Agriculture. 


Balaklava, February 11. 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Sires (Chairman), C. L. Reuter, J. Mills, J. Crawford, 
E. Roberts, E. Hains, G. Reid, W. Smith, A. Manley, and E. M. Sage (Hou. 
Sec.). 

Ma^itring.---C onsiderable discussion took place on use of manures and the 
seed and fertiliser drill. The Hon. Secretary reported that two paddocks 
adjoining his were newly ploughed and sown on June 1. One was diilled in 
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with lcwt. English super, per acre, and returned 13bush, per acre ; the other 
was sown broadcast without manure, and returned 3bush. only. All other 
conditions were as nearly equal as possible. He had applied English super, at 
about lcwt. per acre in different ways. One part was ploughed in with the 
seed; another was harrowed in with the seed, some scarified in, and some sown 
on the surface after the crop was up and not touched in any way. The manure 
sown on the surface gave apparently the best returns, though all the manured 
land was very much better than the unmanured. Mr. Hains stated that in 1897 
he applied 301 bs. per acre of Leeds brand phosphorene, costing £14 per ton, 
and lcwt. of colonial super., English super., Thomas phosphate, and guano 
to different parts of a paddock, Phosphorene gave the best results, and he 
considered 201bs. of this high-grade manure would have been sufficient; the 
supers, came next; the Thomas phosphate gave very fair results, better in 
grain than straw ; but the guano showed no benefit. Contrary to expectation, 
Thomas phosphate gave him a good return on rubbishy limestone land. In 
1898 he sowed the same land without manure, to see what after effect the 
manure would have. Unmanured land returned only about seed, but where 
the supers, were applied he got nearly 5bush. per acre. There was a slight 
benefit apparent from the guano. Members generally agreed that, when the 
farmer did not trouble about the future, English super, was most profitable, but 
for a general manure colonial bone super, was the best. A member stated 
that he could not get the agent for dealers in manures to give an)’ analysis of 
the manures when taking orders for same, the consequence being that the 
merchant could send any quality once he got the order and the money. If this 
was allowed it seemed to him that the Fertilisers Act would not be of much 
benefit to the fanner. He wished to know whether the merchant was sup¬ 
posed to supply an analysis of manures sold by him on application. 

Manure Experiments. —Mr. C. N. Grenfell, of Mount Templeton Public 
School, forwarded the following report on experiments with different manures. 
Purple Straw wheat was used in all experiments, an equal number of grains 
being sown in each drill. 

Sown before Rain . 


Kind of Manure 
used. 

Quantity 
of Manure 
used 

per Acre. 

Sown. 

! 

I Height 
Ripe. | of 

1 Crop. 

i 

Comparative 
Average 
Yield 
per Acre. 

Remarks. 

Bonedust ( 

(Broken Hill) | 

Eng. superphos- i 
phate 

Eng. superphos- \ 
phate, wood 1 
a8heg(mallee), ( 
equal parts 1 

Thomas pbos- ( 
phate j 

K.I. guano . ... j 

lbs. 

♦100 

160 

200 

100 

160 

200 

100 

160 

200 

100 

160 

200 

100 

160 

200 

1898. 

April 30 

a 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

| « 

*t 

tt 

tt 

1898. 

Nov. 18 
<< 

<« 

tt 

tt 

tt 

a 

<< 

u 

it 

tt 

in. 

27—36 
27—36 
27—36 
30—37 
30—37 

30—47 

20—36 

26—36 

24—30 

24-30 
24—30 
24—31 
22—24 ! 
22—24 
22—26 

bush.Jbs. 

20 0 

12 40 

7 17 

12 16 

7 64 

10 8 

7 6 

13 7 

8 23 

4 66 

6 16 

8 1 

6 11 

7 21 

8 1 

Very fair sample. 

Fair grain, but smutty. 
Fair sample. 

Sample was a little 
shrivelled. 

Smut. 


* This drill being adjacent to deeply tallow land, it In probable that the plants in it derired some benefit 

from it. 
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Sown after Main . 


Kind of Manure 
used. 

Quamitr i 
of Manure 
used | 

per Acre, j 

Sown. 

Ripe. 

Height 

of 

Crop. 

if 

I 5 


Remarks. 


lbs. 

| 1898. 

1898. 

in. 

bush. lbs. 


Eng. superphos¬ 
phate 


100 

160 

May 27 

tt 

Nov. 26 

tt 

17—32 

22-33 

10 

13 

5 

14 

Smutty crop. 

( 

200 

c« 

a 

22—36 

17 

30 

Smutty crop. 

Clean sample. 

Super-guano 

( 

•100 

J une 11 

Dec. 1 

20—24 

9 

43 

J 

•150 

u 

tt 

22—25 

15 

8 


( 

*200 

it 

«» 

22—27 

13 

20 


Bonedust 


100 

May 27 

n 

u 

Nov. 2G 

16—30 

8 

38 


(Broken Hill) 


160 

200 

M 

tt 

10 29 
15—26 

9 

9 

6 

3 

V 

K.I. guano_ 


109 

n 

it 

16—30 

10 

45 



150 

n 

tt 

15—28 

8 

48 




200 

tt 

tt 

14-26 

9 

15 


Thomas phos¬ 
phate 


100 

150 

tt 

n 

<« 

it 

20—29 
16-26 

7 

8 

36 

26 



200 

n 

tt 

17—30 

9 

3 


No manure .... 

— May 28 

tt 

18—26 

7 

28 


Peru guano .... 

100 

tt 

j tt 

20-31 

13 

58 

Good crop. 

Kainit . 

Eng. superphos- \ 

100 

n 

1 it 

16—26 

5 

13 

Light crop. 

phate, wood > 
ashes (mallee) ; 

200 ! 

1 1 

1 it 

| 

21-33 

10 

45 


Thomas phos- \ 



i 





phate, Star j 
brand J 

200 

n 

1 “ 

21—27 

9 

47 


Lime. i 

400 

June 3 

Dec. 5 

14-25 

9 

15 


Ashes . ! 

400 

< i 

Doe. 3 

14-25 

8 

12 : 


Charcoal, finely | 
powdered J 

j 

400 

a 

Dec. 7 

16—28 

7 

17 

* 

Grains of wheat j 
coated with | 
Eng. super- j 
phosphate ) 

Thomas phos- ) 

j 

i 

7*lhs. 
to lbush. 
seed 

j 

“ f 

Deo. 7 1 
to 12 f 

17-30 

7 

25 

| No smut; germinated 
\ very irregularly. 

phate J 

(Haokett’s) J 

, 200 I 

i i 

May 28 

Nov. 26 

21—27 

7 

50 



• These drills were sown a little later, during very wet weather. The manure had a rank smell at time 

of sowing. 


Cattle Disease. —Mr. Ileuter reported successful cure of cattle attacked 
by apoplexy by the following treatment:—Give a bottle of raw linseed oil, 
repeat dose two hours later, and afterwards give a tablespoonful of Osmond’s 
cattle oil three times a day with injection of warm soapy water three or four 
times daily. Feed animals on gruel only. 


Koolunga, January 26 . 

Present—Messrs. T. B. Butcher (Chairman), J. Jones, R. H. Buchanan, R. 
Lowry, J. Button, W. J. Jose, R. Palmer, J. Freeman, W. T. Cooper, J. Butter¬ 
field, G. Pennyfield (lion. Sec.), G. Steel (Redhili Branch), and five visitors. 

Dairy Cattle.— Considerable discussion took place on this subject, the 
members being of opinion that although the smaller breeds, like the Jersey, 
\Vere good producers of butter, the larger kinds would be more profitable to 
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the average farmer, as there would be more milk for sale, calves could be 
fattened and steers sold, and they could produce more cheese. The Shorthorn 
and Ayrshire breeds were most favored. 

Noxious Weeds. —Mr. Jones initiated a discussion on noxious weeds. The 
country east of Koolunga was infested with noxious weeds which, if not 
destroyed, would be carried over the farms with floodwaters. The present 
Noxious Weeds Act could be easily evaded, and the District Councils defied. 
The Act urgently needed amendment, so that its provisions could be enforced. 
It was decided to ask the other Branches to consider the question, with a view 
to getting the opinions of those interested in the better working of the Act. 


Tatiara, February 4. 

Present—Messrs. Thos. Stanton (Chairman), E. Prescott, C. H. W. Wiese, 
R. Scown, H. Killmier, F. Smith, and W. E. Fisher (Hon. Sec.). 

Distressed Farmees.— The Chairman reported that the public meetings 
at Bordertown and Mundalla, called to consider the question of obtaining seed- 
wheat for the drought-distressed northern farmers, had fallen through owing to 
non-attendance of the residents. Regret was expressed that no practical result 
had been the outcome of the action taken by tho Branch. 

Change of Seed. —Considerable discussion took place on change of seed- 
wheat, all members agreeing that a change was decidedly beneficial. Mr. 
Wiese stated that he obtained a bag of seed of Purple Straw wheat from 
Yorke’s Peninsula last year, and reaped from the crop thirty-eight bags of good 
seed. Mr. Prescott favored a change under all circumstances. It was decided 
to obtain from the Roseworthy College twenty-five bags of King’s Early wheat. 


Pyap, February 17. 

Present—Messrs. W. Axon (Chairman), A. J. Brocklehurst, C. Billett, 
T. Smith, J. Holt, J. Bowes, B. T. H. Cox, H. Mills, C. Coulls, W. C. Rodgers 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Chairman. —Mr. J. Holt was elected Chairman for the year. 

Pruning. —fonsidcrabie discussion took place on the summer pruning of 
fruit trees, as dealt with by the Inspector of Fruit in the Journal of Agriculture 
and Industry . Several members stated they had followed out the advice of 
Mr. Quinn. 


Gradock, February 18. 

Present—Messrs. R. Ruddock (Chairman), P. Gillick, J. Ramsay, J. Turner, 
J. Paterson, R. Solly, A. E. Clarke, B. Garnett, J. H. Lindo (Hon. Sec.), and 
three visitors. 

Harvest Returns. —Members reported on harvest returns for last season. 
Hundred Cudlamudla, 2Jbush. wheat, 12cwts. hay; Wirreanda, wheat loush., 
hay, lOcwts.; Uroonda, wheat, 40lbs.; Eurilpa, wheat, 501bs., hay, 5cwts. ; 
Yedualue, wheat, ljbush. The poor returns are a result of the drought. 

Depth to Sow Wheat. —Discussion on paper read by Mr. Garnett at 
previous meeting was continued. Mr. O’Dea considered the paper very practical. 
Rough ploughing made more plant food available from the soil, and the wheat 
would be stronger if it had sufficient moisture to keep it growing the first time 
it sprouted. Each time it sprouted it became more difficult for it to strike root. 
Mr. Paterson thought it impracticable to cover only fin. deep when the seed is 
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broadcasted; he favored 3in. Mr. Clarke said he sacrificed a portion of his 
fallow in the summer to destroy the weeds. On this the seed was sown and 
scarified in. The other portion of his fallow was only harrowed in, and this 
returned 12bush per acre against only 6bush. from the other. The soil was 
loose clay, and he was of opinion that scarifying in the seed buried it too deeply. 
He considered 2in. deep enough. Mr. Gillick favored covering seed to a depth 
of Sin., but did not see how they could maintain any regular depth with broad¬ 
cast sowing. Mr. Solly considered £in. to Jin. deep enough. Uniform depth 
could only be obtained by use of seed drills. Mr. Garnett, in reply, maintained 
that the depth of sowing could be regulated by widening or closing the mould- 
board of the plough. Wheat 3in. or 4in. in depth would have a difficulty in 
pushing through the ground By a large majority the meeting decided that 
wheat s tooled more at 2in or 3in. than if sown only Jin. deep. 


Gladstone, February 4. 

Present—Messrs. J. King (Chairman), J. Tonkin, C. A. Gallasch, J. II. 
Iiundle, J. Shephard, B. Griffiths, J. Brayley, E. Coe, W. A. Wornum, J. H. 
Sargent, J. Milne (lion. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Manures and Seed Drills. —Considerable discussion took place upon 
this subject. Mr. Brayley reported following results from some thirty-acre 
plots:—Unmanured, 7bush. per acre; super, costing 5s. 6d., 17bush., increase 
value £l 5s.; Thomas phosphate, 15bush., increase valued at £l; guano, 
cost 3s., yield 12bush , increase valued at 12s. fid. Mr. Tonkin said the 
manure he used showed little benefit. Mr. Gallasch said he reaped the best 
crop he had over had, averaging lKbush. Mr. Rundle ,cut the best of his 
wheat for hay, the rest averaged 11 bush. Mr. King had used a number of 
manures but found super far the best. He averaged 1 ton of hay and between 
15bush. and 16bush. wheat off about 700 acres. He considered the manured 
crops 40 to 50 per cent, better than the unmanured. 


Bowhill, January 28, 

Present—Messrs. W. Towill (Chairman), A. Dohnt, C. Dragomuller, J. 
MacGlashan, J. Waters, W. G. F. Plummer, H. H. Plummer (Hon. Sec.), and 
two visitors. 

Cereal Experiments.— Mr. W. G. F. Plummer reported on his experi¬ 
ments as follow’s:—Of twenty varieties of wheat Majestic was the best, and he 
could recommend as a good yielding wheat, and as rust-resistant. Steinlee, an 
early variety resembling Steinwedcl, except that it does not shed so easily, 
came next. Marshall’s No. 33 was a good yielder, stands up well, does not 
shed, and is suitable for this locality. Ranjir, Indian King, and Marshall’s 
Early were good varieties and early, but he would not advise too much of these 
being sown, as they are liable, to go down. Marshall’s Prolific and White 
Monarch do not seem suitable for dry seasons. It is impossible to form a 
correct idea of the relative value of the various wheats when they are all sown 
at the same time, as these were, as some varieties require to be sown very 
early. The first five varieties are suitable for sowing in this district in June, 
whereas some of the varieties he tested should be put in not later than April. 
Mr. Towill said he received from the Branch three years ago 100 grains of 
Gravestock’s Frampton wheat; he had sown each season the produce from 
this and last year reaped 13bush. This variety differed from Steinwedcl, 
m tb.it it did not shake* out, and the chaff is much whiter Mr. Dohnt sowed 
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200 grains of Petatz Surprise wheat last season and reaped 8lbs. of grain. He 
considered Marshall's Crossbred worthy of a trial in the district, as it seemed a 
suitable variety. Mr. Towill strongly favored Dart's Imperial; it turned out 
better than any other variety he had grown. 

Wheatbag. —Mr. Towiil initiated a discussion on the size of the wheatsack. 
He strongly advocated the 2bush. sack as being more durable, easier to handle, 
and not so likely to cripple the people who had to handle them as the present 
sacks, which often held nearly 3uulbs. The majority of members favored the 
smaller bag. 

AoKicuLTUBAii Shows. —Mr. W. O. F. Plummer read a paper on this 
subject. The following is a condensation :— 

Professor Lowrie has done much good by bringing this matter into prominence. He has 
taken a hold stand in advocating a syrdem entirely new to most South Australians. His ideas 
are, I believe, taken from societies which are able to carry them out, having a larger and 
more closely settled population than we have. With this difference we have to find out 
whether the same benefit will result here from such societies. The objects of agricultural 
show's are to promote and encourage better breeds of stock, give an impetus for better cultiva¬ 
tion ; in short, to beneht all agronomical pursuits. If the fthows are not doing this we must 
find out the faults and endeavor to rectify them. I think that shows as generally conducted, 
although doing a deal of good, are not so useful as they should be. Most people will agree that 
t o many show's are held; on the other hand, Protestor LowrieVsuggestion makes too few. 
To lessen the number, societies bolding them in townships near each other should affiliate, 
each having the show in turn. No doubt such a suggestion will be strongly opposed by those 
societies w'tnch have reigned supreme for a long time, owing to local difference and petty 
selfishness. It shows continue to increase at the rapid rate they have been doing Parliament 
will think it time to control them, and it w'ouhl probably be la tter to have some such con¬ 
trolling force Three rher Branches have adopted the plan of combining and holding annual 
shows in different localities Jf each of the three places desired to have one every > ear it 
w'ould be detrimental to the others. It is much easier to start on these lines than for old 
organisations to adopt them. With so many show's in existence prizes have become so common 
that no value or honor is attached to them. A prize stallion seems to be m no more estimation 
than the general run ot stallions, because prizes are often given to exhibits which are not 
worthy of them. We occasionally hear sui h as the following. “Oh, we cannot be expected 
to judge from an Adelaide Show standard, else the whole class will have to be thrown out; ” 
and they award the prize to the best, whether worthy or not, and thus a lot of harm is done, 
as people will natuially conclude that the exhibit must be w'orthy. This impression leads the 
owner and others to breed from such stock. Each society should adopt rules for the judges 
and see that they are strictly adhered to. One rule should be that judges shall not recommend 
u prize to any exhibit that, is not up to the highest standard. Each year there is an insuffi¬ 
ciency of exhibits of horses and cattle at the Adelaide Show's, and there must be some 
reason for this other than that the bieods are not in the colony. Some people have 
the idea that they possess nothing good enough to compete against the breeders who from 
time to time exhibit and g< neially carry off the prize. In one class especially, that is 
cattle, some think it useless to compete. It sometimes happens that the same animal 
is shown year after year, and being faultless, the duty of the judges is of course to 
give it first prize. Cannot this be remedied by not allowing the same animal to be 
shown more than three times? If it takes two consecutive first prizes, the third should 
be a champion, and not allowed to compete again. There cun only be one best. There can, 
however, be many worthy. To encourage importing, a very high and special prize should be 
offered for the best imported animal —owner to be a resident in the colony. 1 do not agree in 
giving money prizes for most things. If L exhibit an animal in Adelaide, and am successful 
in carrying off first prize, the honor of so doing is enough, without monetary consideration ; 
but everyone does not place the same value on this honor. Our Branch Show was a decided 
success with certificates of merit only. We certainly should have a national show, as Prof. 
Lowrie suggests, but the conditions should be such that prize-takers from other colonies 
should benefit this colony in some way. Othtrw'ise we are only otJciiug honors without 
reaping any benefit from them. Mr. An gas has taken prizes in Victoria and New' South 
Wales, but unless, of course, the exhibits are purchased for use in those colonies, in what way 
was his action a benefit to those interested m getting up those shows? Prof. Lowne’s sug¬ 
gestion that with the prizes for stallions it should be condition that the winners shall serve a 
certain number of mares at a price in the district, should meet the difficulty. The same could also 
apply to other animals. When country shows give large prizes, they also should be made con¬ 
ditional, so the particular district reaps some benefit from the expenditure. Prizes should not, 
for instance, be awarded for implements, &c M of no value in the particular locality. As to 
maohiner), tuoiie) prizes as a rule have little attraction. 1 was in mimed by a representative 
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of one of the leading firms in Adelaide that when their machine took a prize the prominence 
given to it was sufficient as an advertisement to recoup them for all expenses incurred by 
transit. And those who do not take a prize, by bringing their articles under the people's 
notice sometimes make a sale, as one person may have a groater fancy for that machine than 
for that which took first prize. It is sometimes the case that machines which take the prize 
will do the best work at the time of trial, and is best in appearance, but machines that nave 
been beaten by it would be in good order after the prize-taker has become expensive on 
account of repairs. For instance, I have a mower, the maker of which very rarely takes a 
prize at a show, and have had it for five years, not only doing our own work with it, but have 
let it out every season. This is the first season it has cost anything for repairs, mainly due to 
the rough country over which it worked. In order then to test the best machine, it would be 
advisable for the authorities controlling a national show to have a special piece of ground put 
under crop for trials of mowers, binders, &c., and for the cultivation of this land have the 
trials of ploughs, &c. The same machinery should be under tho control of the society for 
three years, giving results to the public each year; the third trial to be final. The points 
should bo made on a sliding scale, according to the relative value in importance. Often at field 
trials all possible points aTe equal, so that an important defect is balanced by something that is 
not so important. Professor Lowrio thinks it a waste of time, or that no benefit accrues from 
offering prizes to encourage a show of vegetables, flowers, fancy work, <&c., at agricultural 
shows. Any encouragement to promote a desire to obtain a good article is always beneficial, 
and encouragement in the shape of a show honor tends to tempt one to produce something 
exceptionally good. 


Richman’s Creek, February 20. 

Present—Messrs. W. Freebairn (Chairman), A. Knauerhase, J. J. Searle, 
W. Rodgers, W. J. Wright, P. J. O’Donohue, J. MeSkimming, J. J. Gebert, 
and J. McColl (Hon. Sec.). 

Saving Wheat Chaff.— Mr. Wright reported having seen stacks of wheat 
chaff of a height of 12ft. before being rounded off. They were built round in 
tdiape, and were well trodden at the sides during building. A covering of straw 
was put on during erection and when completed. Mr. O'Donohue said he had 
heard of the chaff heaps being covered with straw <o thickness of 3ft. to 4ft. in 
such a way that on removal of the chaff the straw covering remained* intact, and 
the heaps could be renewed under the old covering. Members thought stack¬ 
ing the chaff might be useful when it is desired to save it for future use, but for 
immediate use, where no shed accommodation is available, a long heap well 
covered with straw required less labor and would answer just as well. 

Bag-jloader.— Mr. Gebert gave a practical exhibition of a bag-loader made 
by himself, and consisting of two timber uprights about I2in. apart, connected 
at both ends on the under side; this stands against the frame of the wagon; at 
the upper end it is further extended about 3ft., and sufficiently wide apart to 
allow the bag of grain to drop through. A small windlass is fixed on top to 
draw up the bags. Mr. Gebert found he and his boy could load the wagon in 
less time and with less labor than two men could by lifting in the ordinary way. 
Several members tried the arrangement and were pleased with its work. The 
members thought that, with a few little alterations, the loader would prove of 
great benefit on a farm where there were only a few hands, and would save a 
lot of heavy lifting. The cost of constructing it should not exceed 10s., and 
one man could carry it easily. 

Clare, February 13. 

Present—Messrs. J. Christison (Chairman), W. S. Bilks, J. Treleaven, C. J, 
McCarthy, and J. T. Hague (Hon. Sec.). 

Zantk Currants. —Mr. Birks tabled bunches of Zantc currants, some from 
a ringed rod, and others from a rod not ringed. The former had large berries 
and full bunches, the other being ordinary size berries and straggly bunches. 
He was so satisfied with the experiment that he intended ringing the whole of 
his Zante currant vines. 
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Bird Pests. —Members reported that the starlings were increasing rapidly, 
and that tho birds generally were very destructive this season. 

Disease of Apples. —The disease affecting apple trees, causing the bark to 
die, was discussed. The general opinion was that it was caused by the fierce 
rays of the sun in the afternoon on the north-west side of the trunks, scorching 
the bark. It was recommended to protect the trees on this side and to cut 
back to healthy wood. The following notes on this subject were read :— 

])r. Samuel Hape, a prominent horticulturist of Georgia, considers the afternoon sun as 
having a marked injurious effect upon the south-west side [north-west in this colony] of the 
trunks of fruit trees. The* peach, when trimmed high, suffers greatly from this cause. The 
bark driei up, and unless timely protection is provided the exposed trees slowly die from the 
effects of the fiery rays of the afternoon sun. The warming influence of the morning hours is 
sufficient to overcome the cooling action of the night, and preserve the health of tho tree. The 
effect of the afternoon sun is very marked in blighted pear trees, the south-west side [north-west] 
being usually first affected. Trees that are grown on hillsides sloping towards the east and 
south-east are much less subject to the mysterious and deadly blight. Currant, gooseberry, 
and raspberry plants are in like manner affected by exposure to the bright sun of the after¬ 
noon. Experiments in boxing trees, especially the cherry, have been very successful. It is 
only necessary to protect the south-west side of the tree trunk. Dr. Hape suggests two boards 
nailed together lengthwise by their edges, and placed on the west side, as being sufficient to 
protect the tree, where possible trees may be shielded by being planted on hillsides sloping 
to the south-east [north-east]. Low limbs will furnish much shade to the trunks, and may 
be obtained by proper pruning. The small fruits—currants, gooseberries, raspberries, &c.— 
can be easily protected from the afternoon sun by being planted on tho east side of the fence, 
or other objects yielding shade. This matter of the sun-killing of fruit trees demands the 
attention of all practical fruitgrowers. 


Inkerman, February 21. 

Present— Messrs. E. M. Hewctt (in chair), Jas. Sampson, W. Fraser, Thos. 
Forrest, J. Lomman, Geo. Peter, W. A. Hewott (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Feeding Wheat to Stock. —Chairman read paragraph from February 
issue of Journal re feeding wheat to pigs, poultry, &c., when so low in price. 
Mr. Forrest was confident that fowls, properly attended to, would return at 
least 3s. per bushel of wheat consumed; and pigs, to top up, would produce 
more. Mr. Lomman advised feeding a little linseed with corn to stock. He 
had fairly good returns from a small plot of linseed, even this year, and had 
proved that it was a good change crop for wheat He harvested it by means 
of the stripper; but care must be taken to strip at the right time. Mr. Fraser 
stated that none of his cattle had died since he commenced watering them from 
a new well he had sunk, the water from which contained 2^oz. to the gallon, 
as shown by the saloraeter. 

Sheet Complaint. —Mr. Peter reported loss of ten sheep from some cause. 
They lived about three days after being attacked, and on being opened, the 
kidneys seemed inflamed, and one had clotted blood in the bladder passage. It 
was possible that the extreme heat caused their death. 


Angaston, February 1. 

Present—Messrs. F. Salter (Chairman), W. Sage, E. Thamm, J. E. Swann, 
M. Andrew, S. O. Smith, A. Friend, W. Sibley, E. S. Matthews (Hon. Sec.), 
and one visitor. 

Annual Report. —The Hon Secretary’s annual report showed that during 
the past year twelve meetings were held, with an average attendance of nine 
members. Eight practical papers had been read and discussed, and a number 
of experiments with seeds conducted, generally with favorable results. The 
election of officers resulted as follows :—Chairman, Mr. J. E. Swann; Vice- 
chairman, Mr. W. Sibley; Hon. Sec., Mr. E. S. Matthews. 
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Bee-keeping. — Mr. Thamm read a paper on this subject, as follows:— 
Bee-keeping, if well managed and carefully attended to, will be found a fairly remunerative 
business. It is well for anyone starting to use the bar-framed hives, which are far superior 
to the ordinary oldfashioned box hives. If a stock becomes queenless, a new queen or brood 
from another liive can easily he put in, and surplus honey taken when wanted. By the use 
of an extractor the combs aft* r the honey has been taken can be replaced, and the yield of 
honey greatly increased, as the bees will at once proceed to refill them. Bee-keeping requires 
a good deal of study and practice, and anyone starting should not go into it in a large scale 
until he has had some experience. I would advise him to visit some experienced bee-keeper 
and watch his methods. Care should he taken to have the swarms strong from the start and 
keep them strong When swarming takes place the first swarms are mostly strong, until the 
end of the swarming some will be found very small. The best thing to do is to take the 
strongest queen bee from two swaims, and unite the two swat ms into one, which is done by 
stupefying both with smoke, otherwise they will start fighting and kill one of the swarms. 
After a few days draw out your frames and examine them to see if the queen bee is laying. 
A good fertile queen will lay several thousand eggs in a day. It you find Bho is not doing so, 
destroy her and introduce a new quoen, ot take a young queen which is still in the cell out of 
another strong hive and put in. There are various ways of introducing queens. Some 
stupefy them with smoke, and cover the queen with honey and jut among the bees; by the 
time they have licked her clean they will accept her; or else put her in a cage. After she 
has been confined for a time they will become used to her. When taking honey use a little 
smoke to quieten them, then draw your frames, brush off the bees, extract the honey, and 
replace them at once. The yield of honey can be incieased by the use of a perforated xinc 
division. The holes will admit the working bees, but not the queen, which prevents her from 
laying in the cells, and the whole force of w orking bees will be employed in filling the frames 
or section-boxes which are placed above. The frames with comb honey will sell at about 6d. 
per pound. 


Clarendon, February 7. 

Present—Messrs. J. Spencer (Chairman), A. Harper, I'. Thompson, A. A. 
Har per, H. Payne, J. Wright, R. Hilton, J. Juers, J. Piggott, J. Chapman, 
W. Spencer, A. L. Morphett (Hon. Sec.), and thirty visitors. 

Fruit-growing. —Mr. Geo. Quinn, Inspector of Fruit, gave some practical 
demonstrations in the summer pruning of apples and on budding, in the after¬ 
noon; and in the evening gave an address on “ Fruit-growing.” 

Forestry. —Mr. A. Molineux, General Secretary, gave an interesting 
lecture on the “ Influence of trees on climate.” 


Minlaton, February 18. 

Present—Messrs. J. Martin (in chair), R. Higgins, D. G. Teichelmann, 
J. Fletcher, W. Correll, Jos. Bennett, S. Vanstone, Jos. Correll (Hon. Sec.), 
and one visitor. 

Manures. —Mr. F. H. Snow wrote re solubility of Thomas phosphate, which 
in the Star brand reached as high a percentage as* 14*65 per cent, of phosphoric 
acid soluble in ammonium citrate, and available as plant food. 

Mangolds.— The Hon. Secretary tabled fine samples of Long Red and Yellow 
Globe mangolds. He obtained six or seven tons from about half an acre of 
land, and considered that one of the best uses to which they could put stable 
manure was to apply it to land suitable for the growth of mangolds. The land 
should he subsoiled as deeply as possible in the winter or early spring. The 
addition of 2cwt. of phosphate and 2cwt. of kainit per acre when planting 
would be beneficial. Mangolds would also do well on the so-called salt 
patches; on this land about £cwt. of sulphate of potash should be substituted 
for kainit. The mangolds were valuable for cows, sheep, pigs, and poultry, 
and he thought a patch should be grown on each farm. If this were done they 
would not hear of so many losses of stock (especially cows and poultry) from 
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lack of succulent feed, while the production of butter and egg9 would be in¬ 
creased. Mr. Teichelmann said growing mangolds, as suggested by Mr. Correll 
would not pay; some years ago he tried them, but they were a failure. [Still, 
Mr. Correll raised about twelve to fourteen tons per acre. One failure should 
not discourage any one.— Gen. Sec.] 


Gawler River, February 24. 

Present- -Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (Chairman), T. P. Parker, J. Hillier, 
A. Bray, R. Badcock, D. Humphries, F. Roediger, A. Hatcher, H. Itoediger 
(Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Preparing Wheat for Seed.— Members did not approve of treating 
seed wheat by the hot water system for the prevention of bunt, as pickling with 
bluest one was simple and effective. Mr. Parker advised blowing the seed wheat 
before pickling to clean it. This would blow out the bunt balls, also the small 
and inferior grain. Last year he had some badly-infested grain, which he 
pickled carefully, and mixed it well with lime, with the result that his crop was 
quite clean. Mr. Badcock found pickled wheat dried with lime was difficult to 
sow well and evenly through the broadcast seedsower. Members were all in 
favor of thoroughly cleaning seed wheat, and considered 4ozs of bluestone to 
the bag sufficient, though, if the wheat were bunted, more should be used. The 
members referred to the necessity for using only pure bluestone, and expressed 
a preference for the dark crystals. 

Karly Green Feed. — Mr. F. Roediger considered King’s wheat suitable 
for early green feed, as it grew very fast. The lion. Secretary found skinless 
barley grew quicker than any other grain, and was well liked by stock. He 
considered Cape barley next best, while mustard was also good. For early 
feed the land should be prepared early, and well manured, so as to get the 
benefit of the first rains. Mr. Parker said be grew a variety of green feed crops, 
coming in in the following rotation:—Rye, Cape barley, wheat, oats. Most of 
the members considered rye of little value for green feed, notwithstanding its 
earlincss. 


Port Pirie, February 21. 

Present—Messrs. P. J. Spain (Chairman), PL J. Hector, W. Smith, F. 
Garnbrell, R. F. Humphris, 11. B. Welch, A. Wilson, G. Robertson, G. M. 
Wright, G. Harman, W. Wood, J. Lawrie, and R. J. Ferry (Hon. Sec.). 

Gladstone Conference. —Mr. Spain gave a report of the proceedings of 
the recent Conference of Branches held at Gladstone. 

Best Varieties of Wheat. — Considerable discussion on the best wheat 
for this district took place. Mr Lawrie had best results for some years from 
Smart’s and Early Para wheats, which, when sown early, would in his opinion 
beat any others grown in this district. From fallow they yielded 15bush, to 
20bush., and from stubble land 8bush. to llbush. Budd’s wheat was also a 
good one for this locality. Smart’s was free from rust, grows to medium 
height, but shakes badly, and is weak in the straw. Mr. Welch found Budd’s 
very satisfactory for a year or two, but this season it had not done so well. 
Ward’s Prolific did best with him. Farmers should not forget to sow rust- 
resistant wheats, and these two were satisfactory in this respect. As an experi¬ 
ment he sowed Sc *tch Wonder, Leak’s Rustproof, and Ward’s Prolific in the 
same paddock, and they returned I4bush., 15bush., and 17bush, respectively per 
acre. Mr. Garnbrell showed excellent heads of wheat, also grain of Smart’s, 
Baroota Wonder, Early Para, Budd’s,and Murdoch’s Bluff,grown last season. He 
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considered Baroota Wonder a first-class wheat; in a good crop it shook out no 
more than many other kinds; last season it averaged lObush. per adre. Smart’s 
does well with him, returning about the same as Baroota Wonder; the grain 
of both weighed 641bs. per bushel. Early Para and Budd’s did not do so well. 
He liked Murdoch’s Bluff; it produces a plump grain, and yields well. Mr. 
Wright had best results from Early Para; it was not profitable, however, for 
hay. Baroota Wonder was very prolific, but is apt to shake out and lay down. 
Budd’s and Gluyas’ wheats also gave good returns. In future he intended to 
go for the early varieties. Mr. Robertson favored Early Para. The early 
wheats should be grown more extensively. Ward’s Prolific was a splendid 
vaiiety; it had been the mainstay of the farmers in the surrounding district 
for years, and could not be beaten for the main crop. Mr. Smith had grown a 
number of varieties, and proved Carmichael’s E lipse, Early Para, Budd’s and 
Smart’s to be very good. The first was especially good; and, notwithstanding 
the season, he averaged 5bush. from over 250 acres of this wheat. It stands 
well, does not shake out or blow down, has not been attacked by rust though 
varieties alongside were very badly affected. Smart’s was a good wheat, but 
very susceptible to bunt. Murdoch’s Bluff and Smart’s sown together had 
done well. Mr. Hurapbris had a preference for Ward’s Prolific. Smart’s 
was also a good wheat, but rather subject to bunt One season he grow 
Ward’s Prolific, Tuscan, and Smart’s under similar conditions, the yields 
being 1 Shush., 17bush., and 3bush. to 4bush. per acre respectively. Smart’s 
was badly affected by rust. Last season, as an experiment,, he put in five bags 
each of Gluyhs’, Carmichael’s Eclipse, and Budd’s, all under same conditions. 
They were drilled in with fertilisers on fallow land in time to get the benefit 
of the first April rains. They all grew rapidly, and in June horses were turned 
into the crop to eat it down. Gluyas’ went lObush. and Carmichael’s Eclipse 
llbush., but Budd’s did not do well. Carmichael’s Eclipse does not shake out, 
thrashes easily, makes good hay, and has a grain like Violet Pearl. This and 
Gluyas’ are of the same class as Ward’s Prolific, hut the second wheat makes 
better hay, though not so heavy as Ward’s. The latter had served him best 
from year to year, and he intended to continue to grow it although the 
meichants docked it a litile. It grows well on most soils. Baroota Wonder 
had given him poor results. Early Para was liable to rust, hence risky in this 
district. 


Kanmantoo, February 24. 

Present—Messrs. John Downing (Chairman), W. G. Mills, John Mullins, P. 
Lewis, F. Lehmann, A. D. Hair (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Exchange of Seed Wheat. —A member stated that in order to get a 
change of seed wheat he arranged with a farmer over the border to exchange 
two bags of seed wheat. Owing to the duty and carriage coming to more than 
the wheat was worth he had to give up the idea of getting this seed pending 
the accomplishment of Federation. 

Dehorning Cattle. —Mn Lehmann pointed out that the horns on young 
cattle could be prevented from developing by applying lunar caustic to the 
44 bosses.” Care should be taken not to get it on the hands; otherwise the 
experience would he the reverse of pleasant. 

Dairying. - Mr. Mullins considered the district west of Kanmantoo more 
suitable for dairying purposes than their immediate neighborhood, where it was* 
very dry and trying in the summer, and not possible to grow green feed, except 
at considerable expense. Mr. Downing thought their district could compare' 
favorably with other districts in the quality of the butter, meat, flour, and wheat 
produced. 
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Quorn, February 25. 

Present—Messrs. R. Thompson (Chairman), F. Herde, G. Altman* W. Toll, 
C. Patten, J. Johnson, H. Cowan, James Cook, and A. F. Noll (Hon. Sec.). 

Pickling Wheat. —The Chairman initiated a discussion on this subject. 
Nearly all the members took part, and it was considered the best way was to 
pickle on the floor, or some shallow receptacle, and using a certain quantity of 
bluestone per bag. The wheat should be thoroughly shovelled over, so that 
every grain is wetted. 

Summer Fodder. —The Chairman reported having sown maize eight weeks 
ago, and it was now 10ft. in height. Some put in seven weeks since is 8ft. high, 
the stems being about 2in. in diameter. The land was trenched 18in. deep, and 
well manured. The crop was watered twice a week. His cow greatly appre- 
ciated the green stuff, and the supply of milk and butter had been increased. 


Forest Range, February 23. 

Present—Messrs. J. Vickers (Chairman), IT. H. Waters, S. A. Collins, W. 
Cherryman, A. Green, J. Green, J. Sharpe, Geo. Monks, II. Caldicott, R. E. 
Townsend, J. G. Rogers, 11. Hackett, J. Caldwell (Hon Sec)., and two visitors. 

Fruit-growing.- This meeting was held at the residence of Mr. J. C. 
Grasby, Glengyle, Balhannah, to inspect results of the adoption of the Tasma¬ 
nian system of summer pruning of apples. The orchard is over thirty acres in 
extent, the trees being of various ages During the inspection Mr. Grasby 
gave demonstrations and explanations of the system, which was more for the 
development of fruit buds than for forming the tree, only the lateral shoots 
being pinched back in summer, the leading growths being winter pruned. The 
trees are kept low enough to allow of the fruit being gathered fiom the ground. 
When starting the young tiee it is kept cut back short until a dozen or so stout 
stems are produced from 18in. to 2ft. from the ground, after which scarcely any 
forks are allowed, forming in time a goblet-shaped tree without any centre or 
main stem. The merits of this system it is claimed are—the stems being stiff 
carry the fruit without breaking down or spreading very much, the fruit is not 
so injured by rubbing against the branches, the rapacity of the tree to produce 
fruit is increavsed, and the trees can be more easily sprayed or examined for traces 
of codlin moth. Mr. Grasby is a strong believer in the benefit of spraying for 
apple and pear scab, and gave the visitors some practical illustrations of the 
results of this work. He thought it would take about three hours to carefully 
summer prune a fair-sized apple tree. Mr. Monks thought Mr. Grasby 
deserving of every credit for the pluck he had shown in giving this system a 
thorough trial; he believed he was the only orchardist in the neighborhood 
who had taken it up. Although at first opposed to it, Mr. Monks was confident 
that it was the best system to adopt; if they were to cope with the codlin moth 
they would have to follow Mr. Gras by’s example. Mr. Vickers approved of the 
system, and believed they would get more regular crops. Mr. Hackett thought 
the extra cost of pruning would be more than compensated for by the greater 
ease in gathering the fruit; different varieties would doubtless require some¬ 
what different handling. Mr. Waters said he tried this method of summer 
pruning on one of his trees, and got a better return than from any other tree 
in his orchard. A vote was taken, with the result that ten were in favor of 
and one opposed to the system. A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. and 
Mrs. Grasby for their hospitality. 
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Lucindale, February 18. 

Present—Messrs. E. Feuerheerdt (Chairman), H. Langberg, W. Dow, A. 
Lobban, A. Dow, L. Mdnnes, B. Feuerheerdt, and E. E. Dutton (Hon. See.). 

Stock Complaints. —Mr. Langberg reported that a few of his sheep were 
suffering from blindness. Mr. Dutton reported loss of several head of cattle 
from, he believed, impaction. Mr. B. Feuerheerdt showed tubercle bacilli by 
means of the microscope, also spores of smuts. 

Visit to Homestead. —This meeting was held at the residence of the 
Chairman, at Grower. The small stud of Romney Marsh sheep was inspected, 
and the opinion expressed that the rams of this breed would be in demand for 
production of lambs for export. A good frame for stretching sheepskins was 
noticed. The poultry included Pekin ducks and Langshan fowls, the latter 
being recommended as good layers and general all-round birds. The experi¬ 
mental plot at Rocky Gate, consisting of an enclosure of four acres of sandy 
swamp was also inspected. Amongst the crops noticed there were patches of 
potatoes, lucem, Bokhara clover, mangolds, kale, rape, melons, pumpkins, 
maize, tomatoes, turnips, and various grasses, the plot forming a very attractive 
sight. 


Dowlingville, February 17* 

Present—Messrs. T. Holland (Chairman), T. Kenny, F. Roberts, S. Tee, 
G. Inkster, H. Crowell, J. L. Broadbent (Hon. Bee.), and three visitors. 

Seed Drills and Manures. —Discussion took place on the good and bad 
points of the supposed improvements in this season’s seed and fertiliser drills. 
Members reported on various manures tried last season. Mr. Kenny had no 
results from Gambier Island guano. Some members had good lesulis from 
guano super., others very poor. Thomas phosphate had given unfavorable 
results, except when put in early, when the returns were very good. English 
super, had proved good all round. ♦ 

Bluestone. —Members thought bluestone required testing as well as 
manures to prevent fraud, as some of the so-called bluestone was useless for 
pickling purposes. 

Cutting Mallee Shoots. —Mr. Kenny asked best time to cut and bum 
mallee shoots. Mr. Tee said one case he knew of they were cut in March and 
left for twelve months, and very little grew on them ; he favored burning the 
stubble and not cutting the shoots. 


Hahndorf, February 25. 

Present—Messrs. A. von Doussa (Chairman), F. A. Sonnemann, J. C. 
Rundle, A. C. Paech, W. Liebett, and D. J. Byard (Hon. Sec.). 

Fruit Pests. —Mr. Liebett reported having sprayed a pear tree, while in 
bloom, with kerosine and soapy water, with very good results. [For suppres¬ 
sion of what?— Gen. Sec.] Mr. Sonnemann referred to the prevalence of 
the codlin moth in the district and to the steps taken to cope with it. 

Summer Pruning. —Several members testified to the value of summer 
pruning of fruit trees. 
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INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 
(C. C. Cornish, Secbetary). 

Labor Copartnership and the Factory System. 

The great dimensions of the factory system, and the distinct and dominating 
place and function that capital has obtained in that system, have produced an 
overpowering idea that labor is now almost hopelessly severed from what in 
former days was largely under the individual control of the worker. To quote 
the graphic words of Arnold Tonybee, “ the slowly dissolving framework of 
mediaeval industrial life has been suddenly broken in pieces by the mighty 
blows of the steam engine and the power loom.” These blows have largely 
driven labor and capital industrially and socially asunder. Large masses of 
population have been separated in economic interest, technical skill, and social 
standing from a comparatively small part of the community who have grasped 
almost exclusive control over one essential means of production, the enlarging 
necessity for capital in modern industries. In none is this more pronounced 
than in the factory system. 

The average man, under any industrial or social system, has a tendency to 
fixity of ideas, habits, and character. The fewer or the more confined his points 
of contact and intercourse with his surroundings the more emphatically does he 
become their victim. The sudden and wide divergence of the functions and of 
the more superficial interests of labor and of capital have had this effect, and 
have impressed the bulk of those most immediately concerned as final and perma¬ 
nent results to which they have to adjust themselves with or without protest. 

The student of human systems knows, however, that all human affairs have 
hitherto been in a state of constant flux, and he reasonably suspects that the 
present system of industry has not cume to stay, but has within itself the 
elements of change. So far the advantages of the factoiy system have been, in 
the main, the outcome of the sub division and specialisation of labor, accom¬ 
panied by actual or suppressed competition of the separated agencies within 
what may be called the industrial unit of any given kind of production. But 
the economic thinker realises from theoretical reasons, and the practical man of 
industry from the practical facts ol a work-a-day life, that as the subdivision 
of industry goes on the necessity for co-operation increases both in extent and 
in intensity. 

It is in the fundamentally and increasingly co-operative character of industry 
that is rising into public view that labor copartnership finds its justification, 
and that makes its advocacy and practical application so full of significance and 
promise. For opening up and successfully testing the hitherto practically 
unused sources of wealth of the co-operative side of our modern competitive 
industries there is none so well guaranteed, both by theory and practice, as the 
method of allowing labor to share in the profits, the control, and the responsi¬ 
bilities of capital, and, in a general way, in the administration of industry. 

That such an arrangement puts the workers into more intelligent, sym¬ 
pathetic, and better financial relations to the general organisation of industry, 
as well as to the special difficulties of management, I have had ample means of 
judging, and I am convinced that the a priori belief of social reformers is 
warranted by the facts of industrial practice. The workers as a whole are 
made more keenly alive to the success of their industries at ail possible points 
of increased efficiency, varying, of course, according to what they have at stake 
and according to their general intelligence and their sensibility to great moral 
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ideas. New sources of inventions, by inciting so many minds throughout the 
factory system, will be more likely to be discovered, and old sources of efficiency 
and profit will find a fuller and fairer field from the heartier co-operation in 
what makes for fullest and best results. 

General causes are working, and will in all likelihood work, more effectively 
in the future in the same direction. General and technical education is pro¬ 
viding fuller opportunities for the gifted among the toilers as well as for the 
general mass for fitting themselves for larger industrial ^efficiency and responsi¬ 
bility. Trade unions and other co-operative agencies, and even the organisation 
and administration of the modern athletic associations and leagues, are producing 
habits of large and effective association in the community generally and among 
wage-earners in particular. The actual achievements in copartnership industry, 
reaching at the present a total of some 157 societies, employing a capital of 
over £1,000,000, and securing a trade of over £2,000,000, show that the special 
and general causes mentioned are operating and succeeding, enabling the 
workers to break through the initial difficulties of a new i6gime, 

An appeal to facts proves that labor copartnership may be adjusted to the 
requirements of the factory system. It has been applied successfully in firms 
of the fully developed factory type both in the cotton and woollen industries. 
Other copartnership industries, financed and managed by working men, have 
attained the factory stage by gradual increase of capital, organising ability, and 
labor. The incorporation of the practice in the Scottish co-operative wholesale 
system shows that it may accompany the development of one of the largest and 
most complex forms of industrial enterprise. 

The greatest difficulties to its progress in the factory system lie in the vested 
interests and the settled practices of the capitalistic side of the system, and in 
the want of hope due to a restricted outlook in the general conditions of their 
industrial lives on the part of the workers. But the exhausted development 
of the system on the purely competitive and capitalistic lines will force, and 
already is forcing, the attention of the more enlightened and humane capitalists 
to the underlying and untried co-operative resources of the system. The 
growing general intelligence, sharpening into special knowledge by their own 
co-operative ventures, will liberate the w'age-earners from the thraldom of 
restricted habits and views of industrial life, and awaken them to the great 
possibilities of their industrial conditions through the heartier and more intelli¬ 
gent co-operation of labor and capital. 

When that time comes the results will not only be a more efficient use of this 
great product of the industrial revolution, and consequent increase and better 
distribution oi matured wealth, but a nobler enrichment of character, by 
acknowledging and deliberately utilising the most fundamental part of the 
factory system—the enormous scope it presents for the knitting together of 
men in a voluntary and harmonious, in place of the present compulsory and 
often wasteful, brotherhood of industry.— Robert Halstead, in the “ Trade 
Unionist ” 


The Labor Bureau. 

The following particulars have been supplied by the Superintendent of the 
Labor Bureau, showing the number of the persons registered at the Central 


Bureau and country agencies :— 

Number of persons registered at the Central Bureau . 2,269 

Number of persons registered at the Country Agencies . 2,376 
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Number of persons for whom work has been found by Government departments and private 
employers since January 4, 1899:— 


Laborers ... 637 

Masons and Plasterers. 7 

Granite Dressers... 16 

Carpenters. 11 

Painters. 27 

Boilermakers, Rivetters, Youths, Black¬ 
smiths, Strikers, Fettlers, Brass- 

finishers, &c . 66 

Patternmakers. 2 

Fitters . 22 


Junior Porters and Carriage Washers... 6 

Cleaners . 4 

Packers. 3 

linemen. 3 

Watchman........ 1 

Cooks. 6 

Wellborers .. 4 

Grand total.... 814 


A. Richardson, Bureau Clerk. 


One thousand three hundred and thirty-nine men have been found employ¬ 
ment through the Labor Bureau since its establishment. 


The Federation of Trade Unions. 

Now with trade brisk, wages rising, employment abundant, and workmen to 
to all appearance, upon the whole, disposed to make the best of such a state of 
affairs, the wisest policy for employers, as well as employed, would be to rest 
satisfied; and by promoting peace and quietness all round, to ensure its con¬ 
tinuance for so long a period as possible. There is at present no serious 
distuibance in any of our staple industries. A good year has passed away; and 
the present year has been ushered in with activity almost everywhere, and a 
fair probability of plenty of work for many months to come. There are 
evidently some people, however, who regard this good time for working men 
and their employers as an excellent opportunity for tactics hitherto employed 
only, or chiefly, in hard times, when wages have been so low and work so scarce 
as to cause hardship and grievous trade disputes, strikes, and lock-outs. They 
are clearly not disposed to let well alone—probably because when business is 
brisk labor agitations are at a discount, and their promoters, aiders, and 
abettors not being sufficiently in evidence—as it were, out of sight and out of 
mind—some of them may be afraid that their occupation may soon be gone. 
It is not easy, at any rate, to understand why at such a time a revised scheme 
should be in course of elaboration for a general federation of the trade unions 
of Great Britain and Ireland. The prospectus is, it is true, not limited to the 
internal affairs of trade unions. It contains a very large order indeed, 
comprising some arrangement by which the proposed federation of all trades 
shall take in hand the controlling of all trade disputes and the establishment 
of a labor bureau “ for the collection and tabulation of information and 
statistics.” But as the scheme had been revised by the committee of the 
London Trades Council, and will be shaped chiefly by its discussions, its object 
may be readily guessed as militant rather than peaceful or conciliatory. Its 
raison d'etre remains to be pioved. Of commercial and industrial statistics we 
have a plethora, and of plans for arbitration, mediation, and conciliation enough 
and to spare, while the small success of the Conciliation Act affords but little 
encouragement to any further piling up of statistics for that purpose ; and 
labor bureaus, either in this country or in France, have done little or nothing 
to remedy any of the evils arising from the existing relations of capital and 
labor in any trade. 

The real aim and purpose of this proposed federation of trade unions is, no 
no doubt, to fight if necessary in future the growing federations of employers. 
That is clear, however it may be made obscure by the widening of the basis of 
the scheme or by multiplying the objects proposed to besought by clubbing the 
whole of the trade unions into one compact organisation. Will such a process 
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promote industrial peace ? There is a great cry abroad at present against the 
incessant growth or armaments in Europe, and if the various States were to 
be formed into two large groups in direct antagonism to each other, it is 
certain the peace of Europe would be imperilled to a far greater extent 
than it is in the present rather vague condition of its chief alliances. The 
proposed federation is avowedly, however, to be formed with a view to 
bring to bear on all strikes and trade disputes the power of all the trade 
unions in the United Kingdom ; and for this purpose its management and con¬ 
duct are to be vested in the hands of a council representing all trades, which 
will not only take cognisance of every trade dispute, large or small, in any part 
of the kingdom, but will practically be responsible for all strikes—having full 
“ power to withhold the support of the federation from any federated union 
that enters on a strike without its knowledge or consent.” But that is only a 
plausible way of stating a more portentous power this council will possess as a 
kind of diiectory of an industrial national convention of all trades, to brdcr 
strikes it may regard as necessary in the case of any particular trade, and to 
back up its case with the full fighting trade union strength of all the associated 
federations of British workmen. This scheme bears intrinsic marks, in fact, of 
its origin. It has been evidently suggested by the refusal of certain federa¬ 
tions to go to the assistance of other federations of workmen beaten in trade 
disputes by the employers’ federations, which, owing to the persistent aggres¬ 
siveness of certain trade union leaders, have been greatly increased in numbers 
and strength during the last twelve months. It is simply intended to counter¬ 
act the results of this extensive federation of employers; and if carried out it 
will tend to aggravate ail the existing evils of industrial warfare to an extent it 
is hardly possible to estimate. The examples of the United States and 
Australia show that the formation of employers and employed into two great 
camps is sure ultimately to bring about an “ Armageddon” that must leave one 
side or the other absolute conqueror. It is the capitalists, however, in the 
United States and in Australia who have come out the stronger after such 
contests, and such will probably be the result of another experiment on a large 
scale of this kind of federation and counterfederation of capital and labor of all 
branches of industry, for fighting out disputes on work and wages to the bitter 
end .—Newcastle Journal . 


The Future of the Working Classes. 

Self-help—Higher Wag es—Socialism - . 

In the Throckley Co-operative Hall, on December 28th, Mr. Thomas Burt, 
M.P., lectured, under the auspices of the educational department of the 
Throckley District Co-operative Society, Limited, on “ Co-operation, Education, 
and the Future of the Working Classes.” Mr. John Eggie presided over a 
large audience, amongst whom were Messrs. John Steel, R. Hutchinson, R. 
Turnbull, M. Kirton, and Wiq. Musgrove! Mr. Burt, who was cordially 
received, said he was delighted to address a meeting under the auspices of the 
educational department of their co-operative society. He was delighted that 
the society was flourishing, and that they had such a department. In the 
course of his address he said:—“Whatever be the future of the working 
classes, of the co-operative movement, of the other great social agencies that 
are at work among the masses of the people of this country, their future will 
depend more upon their education—using that term in the highest sense (not 
merely the education of the intellect, not merely the gaining of information, 
but the development of the, whole man, physical, moral, and mental)—than 







upon any other single factor. (Applause.) At the present time, said Mr. 
Burt, social questions are coming very much to the front, not only in our own 
country, but in all the countries of the world. Social and industrial problems are 
the great questions of the future. I have never felt altogether satisfied with 
our present industrial system. I have always felt, as a workman, that there is 
some anomaly, something amiss as it were, in the fact that, although labor is 
the greatest factor in the product of wealth, yet no man ever becomes wealthy, 
ever ‘ makes his fortune ’ merely by labor. lie has to tax other people’s labor 
in some shape. He has to employ others before he can become prosperous 
himself in the ordinary use of that term. I am not going to stop to inquire 
whether it is desirable that there should be great fortunes. Perhaps it is largely 
an evil, perhaps it is undesirable; but I do believe that it would be better for 
everybody, not only for the poor struggling man, but for the well-to-do also, if 
there were a more equitable distribution of wealth. A workman, however 
fortunate he may be in his labor, has to be exceedingly fortunate if he does not 
end his days in the workhouse. Of course a great deal of the inequalities that 
exist in connection with our social system are, to a large extent, the result of 
‘ man’s inhumanity to man’; sometimes a want of self-control, of thrift, and of 
provident habits on the part of the worker. Still, I have noticed that the work¬ 
man, who is, after all, the main factor in the production of wealth, has to be very 
careful if he does not care to be dependent upon others for his support towards 
the latter end of his life. 1 have never been able to come to the conclusion that 
this is a divinely ordained state of things (Applause.) It belongs very largely 
to a system that is at fault. Bat I should not like to be misunderstood upon this 
point. The present has come out of the past, the future will come out of the past 
and the present, and we cannot have any great revolutionary changes. This is 
really a question of evolution, rather than of revolution. I believe that in the 
main, although I do not disparage the influence of legislation upon the future of 
the working people, my faith is, and always has been, mainly in the great volun¬ 
tary associations of the workmen—their co-operative societies, their trades unions, 
their friendly societies, and other agencies of a voluntary character. These 
agencies are the glory of our country, and have done more than anything else to 
put the working classes of this country in the position in which they now stand, 
and th it is amongst the highest of the working population of any country in the 
world. This principle of self-help has done more than legislation, more than 
kings or courts, to elevate and improve the condition of the great masses of the 
people of this country. ( Applause.) Matters, despite all that can be said to 
the contrary, are much better now than they were fifty or sixty years ago. 
Fifty or sixty years ago the pauperism in the country was almost unmanage¬ 
able. The wages of workers are higher now than they were in the time of our 
fathers. The purchasing power of money is much higher than it was. The 
hours of workers are less. Still, although a larger proportion of the population 
are going into higher-paid occupations, the struggle and the strain of life is not 
less intense than it was. One of the difficulties that we are having to face, and 
one which I consider of the utmost possible importance at the present time, is 
the strain upon the infirm and the aged, owing to the rush and hurry of our 
modern industry. This is becoming enormously intensified. We are pro¬ 
gressing, however, and do not let us spoil a good case by misrepresentation and 
exaggeration. What ir to be the cure ? My hope and faith are mainly centred 
upon the great voluntary agencies that are at work. Some of our friends are 
in favor of nationalising everything. They think that socialism will be the 
panacea for all our social difficulties. I am not here to attack or to criticise those 
who may hold views of that kind. I believe that socialism has done a great deal 
in the way of calling attention to the faults and evils and vices of our present 
social system—(Hear, hear.)—and, so far as it directs attention to these evils and 
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rationally discusses the cure for these evils, I have not a word to say against it. 
Its cure, however, is rather too far in the future. It may be that some great 
evolutionary process is going on that may prepare the way for nationalising. 
The nation does some things very well through its various Government depart¬ 
ments Tt does some things very ill, and, although the time may eome when 
we may have some evolutionary process bringing about a change of that kind 
and inducing Governments to deal with some matters that are now carried on 
by private enterprise or by corporations, still, for my part, I prefer voluntary 
methods, methods of self-help. Our trades unions and co-operative societies 
are grappling more directly and more effectually with some of the evils that 
beset our present industrial system. We have to begin, if we wish to be practical' 
reformers, by accepting things as they are. The common problem—yours, 
mine, everyone’s—is not to fancy what were fair in life, provided it could be, 
but finding first what may be. Then find how to make it fair by ail our means. 
That is the attitude taken up by trades unionists and co-operators. I have had 
the honor for more than thirty-three years to be the general secretary of a 
trade union—(applause)—and I am not likely to say a single word by way of 
disparaging the value of unions. Unions have given the workman better 
wages, shorter hours, better conditions of labor than he had before. They 
have enabled him to stand erec t before his employer and to assert his manhood 
and his rights in fair argument. But I have always regarded co-operation as 
a higher principle of unionism than our ordinary unions. The trade union 
has been called an industrial army. It has to fight its way. Latterly, for¬ 
tunately, it has fought its way by weapons of reason to a larger extent than 
formerly. Co-operation is unionism, but lifts union to a higher level, to an 
ideal at which it aims. My hope for the future of the working classes and the 
masses of this country is mainly centred in the co-operative movement.” Mr. 
Burt went on to quote figures bearing upon the great extension of the co-opera¬ 
tive movement, and mentioned that all this extension had taken place within a 
generation. The figures surely were eloquent in the testimony which tfcey bore 
to the courage, self-help, management, ability, and intelligence of the working 
population of the country. lie favored the copartnership principle, believing 
that before we could carry our great system up to pure co-operation we should 
have to pass through the profit-shining stage, lie concluded by expatiating 
on the valuelessnesN of material wealth, unless accompanied by good mental 
and moral qualities. (Applause.) 

On the motion of Mr. Steel, seconded b) Mr. Hutchinson, a vote of thanks 
was most heartily accorded to Mr. Burt 

In reply to a question as to whether co-operators should be directly repre¬ 
sented in Parliament, Mr. Burt said he thought it would be a very good thing 
indeed. He thought the House of Commons should be a thoroughly repre¬ 
sentative assembly in the sense of having all great movements with their 
accredited and competent spokesmen there. At the same time, he was not in 
favor of class representation. 

The usual compliments to the chairman closed the meeting .—Newcastle 
Leader . 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

The rapid spread of phylloxera in Victoria is a very serious matter, not only 
to the vignerons of the sister colony, but to our own vinegrowers also. There 
seems little doubt that the Victorian growers will now have to resort to the use 
of resistant stocks, and as this means really the perpetuation and continued spread 
of the pest it is only a question of time when, notwithstanding all our precau¬ 
tions, that phylloxera will be introduced into South Australia. It behoves our 
vinegrowers, therefore, to give very careful consideration to the proposed 
Phylloxera Bill, to raise funds from which expenses in combating any outbreak 
can be paid. In any case, any infected vineyard would be destroyed by the 
authorities, but there is at present no possibility of the unfortunate owner 
receiving compensation for his loss. The Phylloxera Bill is doubtless susceptible 
of improvement, and the energies of the vignerons should be devoted to making 
it as acceptable as possible to the majority of growers, and then to getting it 
passed by Parliament as early as possible. To wait until we get the phylloxera 
in the colony before taking necessary steps to deal with it would be suicidal. 



After the grapes have been gathered it is the regular practice with some 
vinegiowers to turn in horses, or cows, or sheep, to browse upon the foliage of 
the vines. Professor Perkins agrees with all other competent authorities that 
this is undoubtedly injurious to the future well-doing of the vines. The foliage 
should be allowed to remain as long as it is green, when it will drop off. 


Every person interested in the cultivation of plants of any kind, and 
especially of grape vines, should carefully read the excellent paper on 
manuring, &c., in the present issue, as read by Professor Perkins before the 
Vigoe^e* Association. 


When pickling seed wheat it is very important that pure sulphate of copper 
(bluestone) should be used; but it is a iact that greenstone (“ copperas '* or 
sulphate of iron) is sometimes used as an adulterant. Several farmers have 
complained thatcolonial” bluestone is not pure—and, indeed, is very inferior 
to imported. The question then arises “ Who are the makers of this so-called 
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‘ colonial’ bluestone ? ” Certainly not the Wallaroo Smelting Works. The 
Telegraph Departments of South Australia and New South Wales use none 
other than Wallaroo bluestone, and they would not do this if it were not of 
the best quality. Farmers should see that the bluestone is put up in kerosine 
boxes, with new lids, upon which u wallahoo ” is stencilled. The small 
crystals are best because they dissolve quickly. The large crystals are best for 
.elegraph batteries because they dissolve slowly. 


Professor D. McAlpine, Vegetable Pathologist, Department Agriculture, 
Victoria, writes with respect to Cladosporium herbarum that, although he has 
always found it associated with other parasitic fungi where “ takeall ” in wheat 
plants is concerned, it is often found also on wheat plants after they have pro¬ 
duced good crops, and he is not at all satisfied that this fungus is the cause, or 
one of the causes, of “ takeall.” At best it is a feeble parasite, attacking only 
such plants that are weakened from other causes; and if the conditions of the 
wheat plant at an early stage were such ns to favor the growth of the fungus, 
then it would be likely to seriously interfere with growth. 


During this month a sample of so-called superphosphate was sent to the 
Agricultural Bureau for analysis. It contained only 1*26 of soluble phosphate 
(tribasic phosphate made soluble), and was worth less than 4s. 6d. per ton. 
Another so-called super, actually contained less than 1 per cent, of soluble 
phosphate ; and another fertiliser, for which something over £5 per ton is asked, 
contains about 6 per cent, of insoluble phosphate and a little ammonia and 
potash, worth in all about £1 5s. per ton. This shows the necessity for farmers 
insisting on the seller giving a guaranteed analysis with every parcel sold. 


When manure is buried deeply it is likely to become a “ permanent invest¬ 
ment,” giving little or no return as interest. Farmyard manure, especially, 
should be harrowed in on or just under the surface. Every soaking rain that 
falls will dissolve and carry down a proportion of the salts, which will be taken 
up by the roots of the plants ; but if put down too deeply the same moisttne 
will probably carry the plant food away from the roots. 


Mr. A. Crawford, Dairy Instructor Department Agriculture, West Australia, 
is another specialist who bears testimony regarding the economy of feeding 
cheap wheat to pigs. He had a lot of good-class pigs, and fed them on wheat. 
The younger the pigs were the greater the weight of pork they produced from 
a given quantity of grain. Pigs weighing 401bs. to bOlls. gained lib. in weight 
for each 3£lbs. of grain consumed; pigs between lOOlbs. and 2001bs. gained 
lib. for each 6lbs. grain eaten; and between 250lbs. and 4001bs. it took 121bs. 
grain to make lib. meat on them. Best results were got from raw and crushed 
grain ; next from whole uncooked grain, but cooked grain was unsatisfactory. 
When separated milk or whey or milk of any kind was used, the results were 
better ana gave 10 per cent, to 15 per cent, better returns than when omitted. 
Mixed grains gave better results than wheat or maize or barley fed separately. 
Mixed grains with milk gave best returns of all. Pigs can be fed at first on 
any green atuff, and be finished off on grain and milk* 
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During throe years experimental feeding of pigs at Wisconsin (U.S.A.) 
Agricultural Experiment Station fifty-one pigs were fatened on whole maize 
and fifty-one were fed on ground maize. Those fed on whole corn gave an 
average daily gain of l*34lb., and those fed on meal made a daily average gain 
of l*63lbs. a difference of 0*291b daily, or about 2lbs. per week through feed¬ 
ing meal. In all cases a little middlings was also given to maintain the good 
health of the pigs. By grinding the corn to meal a saving of 39lbs. was gained 
on every 498lbs. The pigs fed on meal ate more daily than those fed on whole 
corn, and thus made a more rapid daily gain The trials lasted twelve weeks 
with each set of experiments, with pigs ranging from 1801bs. to 3501bs., and the 
results were uniform in all cases. A ration of 45911>s. corn meal produced 
lOOlbs. of live-weight gain, and 4981bs whole maize produced lOOlbs. live- 
weight gain. As the pigs ate more and fattened more quickly on meal, the 
time and labor as well as the food saved should be taken into account. 


It is almost a universal practice with milk suppliers at creameries and butter 
and cheese factories to carry back to the farm the skim milk and whey in the 
same cans in which they brought the whole milk. Even when there are 
facilities at the farm for thoroughly cleaning the cans it is a bad practice to 
defile the cans with skim milk or whey, because there is always a danger of 
injuriously affecting the next lot of milk that is put into the cans, and thus 
affecting the whole of the milk taken to the factory on that day. The only 
proper way to cleanse a can is to first thoroughly wash it with cold water, then 
to scald with boiling water or steam. Half a gallon of tainted milk is 
sufficient to spoil l,0()0galls. of sound milk supplied to a cheese factory. 


Our Dairy Instructor, Mr. 0. S. Thomson, is doing yeoman service in visiting 
various dairy factories inspecting and in educating where required. At one 
centre not very distant from Adelaide he has been conducting several demon¬ 
strations in the art of cheese-making under various systems, and has proved the 
value of u pure cultures ” of beneficial bacteria. Some of the suppliers of 
milk to this factory have not been sufficiently careful to cleanse their cans 
after having taken whey back in them, and the effect of this want of cleanliness 
was not apparent until after the milk had been mixed with that of other 
suppliers, placed in the large vats, heated, and renneted. Then the trouble 
began; the bad milk began to turn all the rest bad, and a strong evil odor 
arose from the vat. But the pure culture started its beneficial action, and by 
the time the curd was ready for the press the evil effects were completely 
overcome. 


The milk separator takes out most of the impurities of the milk passed 
through it, and deposits a good deal of slime in a dense leathery mass on the 
sides of the bowl and amongst tho discs. In this slime are to be found all 
sorts of microbes, bacilli, germs, and other objectionable matters, not omitting 
the bacilli which cause consumption or tuberculosis. Very many people think 
it a pity to ‘ 4 waste ” this slimy matter, so they feed it to pigs, poultry, dogs, 
etc., with the result that various diseases are thus communicated to their 
domestic animals, and later on to their own families or other people. Moral— 
Bp careful to burn the slimes from the milk separatory. 
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Tuberculosis in cows is called “ consumption,” and 44 decline ” when it 
attacks mankind. ’This disease is readily transferred from cattle to mankind, 
and from mankind to cattle. The dry spittle or “ phlegm,” or the 44 slaver’” 
or “ saliva ” of mankind or cattle suffering from the disease is filled with seed 
of the complaint, and the dust of this will convey the disease into the lungs 
of the people or cattle who breath it. The flesh of a diseased cow' or bullock 
may also convey the disease to any person eating such flesh if it has not been 
thoroughly cooked. The most prolific causes of tuberculosis, or consumption, 
in mankind are the milk of cow r s which have udders affected with tuberculosis, 
and the dried-up 44 phlegm ” or “sputa,” expectorated or discharged from 
the mouths and nostrils of diseased people or cattle. All danger of infection 
from milk or flesh of diseased cows or cattle can be prevented by simply 
subjecting milk to very nearly boiling point of temperature for three minutes 
[If quite boiled an unpleasant flavor is imparted to the milk] and by 
thoroughly cooking the meat. The germs of tuberculosis are all destroyed at 
a temperature of 180° F. within three minutes. 


If a baker found that by accident he had dropped a little arsenic into his 
batch of bread, and yet supplied that bread to his customers, he would be held 
liable to hangirg if one of those customers died through eating it. The same 
penalty would probably attach to any other person who deliberately or know¬ 
ingly dispensed or sold articles of food or drink containing subtle poisons. But 
what about the man or woman who owns cows which are evidently diseased 
with tuberculosis, but who continue to supply the milk to their unsuspecting 
customers ? It may be argued that these people may not he aware of the fact 
that the milk of such cows is dangerous, but it is certainly the duty of every 
owner of cows to watch the state of health of the animals, and when any of 
them begin to cough or to show any sign of indisposition to at once find out the 
cause. It will affect the rest of the herd, most probably affect the owner’s own 
family, and almost certainly extend to many customers of milk from his dairy. 


Sweet cider is a healthy and pleasant beverage for spring and early summer, 
and may be made absolutely non-intoxicating. Press the juice out, run it 
through a jelly-bag or flannel bag filter, then place in clean bottles filled to the 
lower end of the neck, place these in a boiler of water to within 2in. of the 
top of the bottle-necks, bring the water to a boil, let boil three minutes, have 
corks ready in boiling water: cork the bottles with these, seal over, and put 
aside to get gradually cold. The liquor will keep good for years and until 
twelve hours after being opened for use. The juice of any other fruit may 
be kept good for any length of time by the same method. 


An arrangement has been made by a few prominent fruitgrowers with Mr* 
Foureur (well known in connection with manufacture of South Australian 
champagne) to experiment with a few tons of apples in the manufacture of 
sparkling cider. There is very little doubt that Mr. Foureur will be successful, 
since he is in possession of deep cellars, where he can ensure a constant low 
temperature and perfect and slow fermentation. It is proposed to form a co¬ 
operation amongst the orchardists, and utilise the apples and pears of second and 
lower grades, that should not be exported, for manufacture into sparkling cider 
and cider vinegar. 
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Dr. Jas. Fletcher, F.R.S.C., &c., Entomologist to the Canadian Department 
of Agriculture, reports that few insects are more readily controlled than the 
caterpillars of the small white cabbage moth (Pieris rap®). The best remedy 
is Pyrethrum powder mixed with tour times its weight of common flour, and 
then kept in a tightly-closed vessel for twenty-four hours until the poisonous 
principle has permeated the whole mixture. A small quantity of this mixture 
dusted over the affected plants very quickly destioys the caterpillars, as 
Pyrethrum or insect powder kills by contact either dry or as a decoction. 


It is not generally knowm that tomatoes can be picked green when fully 
grown, and will ripen on shelves if placed singly. At the end of the season 
there are generally a good many tomatoes on the plants which would decay if 
left out in the cold and wet. The season can be prolonged for a month or two 
by gathering such fruit and placing them in a warm place where there is a 
good light. 


FERTILISERS FOR POTATOES. 

In the August, 1898, issue of the Journal of Agriculture and Industry we 
published particulars of a very successful mixture of fertilisers used in America 
for potatoes, together with formula* showing how the same quantities of 
fertilising ingredients could be obtained from the various feitiiisers offered in 
South Australia. The Secretary of the Mount Compass Branch reports that 
nearly all the gardeners in the district followed one or other of the formula; to 
a certain extent, with satisfactory results. The land generally is reclaimed peaty 
swamp, requiring a very large amount of labor to bring it into workable ^con¬ 
dition. Mr. Sweetraan, one of the residents, applied 300lbs sulphate of potash, 
5ewts. bonedust, and 5cwts. super, per acre, and harvested 12 tons of potatoes 
against 8 tons last year from a good dressing of bonedust alone. The diessing 
of potash was unnecessarily heavy, and probably half the quantity would have 
been sufficient, lessening the cost of the manure to a very material amount, as 
the sulphate of potash costs 12s. Gd. to 15s. per hundredweight. Mr. Jacobs 
applied 4cwts. bonedust, 3cwts. super., lewt. muriate of potash, and 801bs. 
nitrate of soda, and took tons per acre against 5 tons in each of the two 
previous years, when he manured with Ccwts. bonedust per acre. The bone- 
dust and potash were put on the land two months before planting, when it was 
dug rough. The super, was applied just before planting and harrowed in, and 
the nitrate of soda in two dressings, one just before hoeing and the other just 
before banking. Owing to the season being better than last the yields from 
potatoes was generally better than the previous crops, probably 1J tons to 2 tons 
better. 


Tanning Skins and Hides by “ Lightning ” Process —Over two quarts 
of bran pour five or six quarts of boiling water, then strain. Make an equal 
quantity of salt water by putting into water, blood warm, as much salt as will 
dissolve. Mix the bran and salt water, and to each gallon of the mixture when 
net more than lukewarm add loz. of sulphuric acid. Then immerse the skins, 
stirring them occasionally until tanned. Opossum skins will tan in twenty 
minutes; sheep, kangaroo, and wallaby skins in from forty to sixty minutes. 
When tanned rinse in water and hang out to dry in a shady place. The skins, 
if dry, should be soaked in water before tanning, 
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MANURES, FROM THE VINEGROWER’S POINT 

OF VIEW. 

Paper read before the 8.A. Vinegrowers' dissociation on March 24, 1899, by 
Arthur J. Perkins , Government Viticulturist. 

Gentlemen— 

The invitation conveyed to me by your President to read a paper on the practice 
of manuring in its relation to vines, carried with it, so far as I was personally 
concerned, a twofold pleasure. First, it afforded rne the opportunity of dealing 
with a subject that has at all times had great attractions for me ; and second, 
it proved to ( me that the success that has but recently crowned the vigorous 
efforts of my colleague, Professor Lowrie, who, after more than ten years’ stump¬ 
ing the country, backed up by constant yearly object lessons at Koseworthy, has 
finally succeeded in awakening from their torpor our conservative wheatgrowers, 
that his success has struck some sympathetic chord in the vine-growing world. 
If in wheat and hay growing manures have given successful results—and by 
successful results wc have, of course, solely in view pecuniary gains—why 
should they not prove of equal value amongst our vines ? Such, 1 take it, under 
the influence of passing events, is the form that in the minds of the majority 
this important question is most likely to assume. A question simple in appear¬ 
ance, the discussion of which, however, must perforce involve us in a multitude 
of important side issues that I can only hope to present to you in briefest outline. 
Should my statement of the case not fail in clearness and conciseness, 1 must, 
in view of the great disparity in the importance of the subject matter and the 
time left for its discussion, crave your indulgence for other shortcomings. 

And here, on the threshold, it behoves us to pause and consider whether, after 
all, the two cases—wheat and hay growing on the one side, vine-growing on the 
other—whether the two cases are exactly parallel; and if not, wherein lie the 
material differences, and to what extent are they likely to modify final results. 
The origin and root of all differences that may arise is to be attributed to the 
difference of longevity in the two plants ; wheat, after all, is but an annual 
herb, the vine a perennial shrub. The former, though under favorable con¬ 
ditions it may during its short span of life develop strong and well-grown roots, 
must, when compared with the latter, be ranked amongst shallow-rooted 
plants; the former finds mainly in the soil its substance, the latter in the sub¬ 
soil. And further, with wheat and other annuals the fertilising substances aTC 
drilled in with the seed, and are therefore from the very beginning in contact 
with that portion of the root system whose special function it is to absorb the 
fertilising moisture of the soil. With the vine—and, for the matter of that, 
with all perennial trees and shrubs—the case wears a totally different aspect; 
the manure that is spread on the surface is, it is true, in contact with a portion 
of the root system, but not with those parts that are capable of utilising it— 
the younger parts that alone carry root hairs. It is possible that to all of you 
the findings of vegetable physiology, of great importance in our present dis¬ 
cussion, may not be equally' familiar; I may be pardoned, therefore, a brief 
and perhaps necessary digression on the subject. The root system of all 
perennial plants consists of a series of large and more or less branched feelers, 
extending in search of food symmetrically around them in every direction. It 
is, however, alone the fine capillary root hairs that are able to perform the 
important function of actual absorption; and, in consequence of their yearly 
death and subsequent renewal in the neighborhood of the growing tip, it will 
be evident that year by year the feeding apparatus wanders further and further 
away from the plant it supports. It is undeniable, however, that new branches 
are from time to time thrown out closer up to the mother plant, and that in 
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consequence some root hairs are always to be found in the relatively superficial 
layers of the soil; the majority, however, occupy greater depths. It is only 
heavy rains, therefore, that can bring the fertilising substances within reach of 
the active portion of the root system. 

Again, whilst the object in view will, of course, always ultimately imply an 
increased yield per acre, with the vine, it is not always evident that recourse to 
manures will uniformly ensure such results. That heavy yields are not to be 
looked for from puny weakly plants will generally be conceded ; if manures, by 
strengthening such plants, render them capable of carrying more satisfactory 
crops, they will have proved of direct benefit. But with good average plants, 
yielding average crops, have we interest in abnormally increasing their vigor ? 
Is it not an acquired fact that the fruiting of extremely vigorous vines is usually 
unsatisfactory ? Is it not from average vines that the most remunerative crops 
are generally gathered? Here again we have an important difference that will 
have to be taken into account by general practice. Within reason the wheat 
plant cannot be too strong for the hay crop, and under our average conditions 
probably not for the grain crop ; with the vine excessive vigor might in some 
cases be followed by diminished returns. 

And finally, we are confronted with a question that has frequently been raised 
in those favored homes of the wines of exceptional quality, the Bordeaux and 
Burgundy districts for instance. Is it, under any conditions, independently of 
increased yields, at all advisable to tamper with the natural composition of the 
soil? Manures, it is said here, by enriching the soil tend to 1 educe the quality 
of the wine, and undoubtedly as a piece of abstract reasoning there is much to 
be said in favor of their argument. The general experience of centuries proves 
very definitely that wines of quality are gathered, not from fertile plains, but 
from poor hill slopes. Heavy dressings of fertilising substances, so long as their 
action lasts, temporarily transform the poorer soil into one of unusual richness; 
and may we not, it is added, arguing from analogy, infer that as the growth of 
the plants so the quality of the wine will be profoundly modified ? May we not 
expect from our good hill country the inferior plain type of wine ? This may 
or may not be true—personally 1 shrewdly suspect that the quality of wines is 
to a greater extent dependent on local climate and the physical condition of the 
soil than on the relative richness in nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potassium oxide. 
In any case the subject is too delicate and complicated to admit of a priori reason¬ 
ing, or inferences from analogy; a long series of experiments that it has not, nor 
is it likely to receive, c mid alone yield a satisfactory solution; and meanwhile the 
question must lie in abeyance. So far as we arc concerned, however, all difficul¬ 
ties on this score may be settled very summarily. The world offers but few 
places for high priced high-class wines, and these are all occupied. Of the 
occupants, it may be said, many are well worthy of their position; otKers, and 
their name if not legion is at all events scores, are maintained there by custom 
and the human practice of blindly following a leader. Some few of our wines 
are probably worthy of taking an honored place amongst them, but many 
generations will speed by ere they can gain admittance to the charmed circle. 
But the great bulk of them, what are they but good average bulk wines for 
which we claim little quality and moderate prices, and on which the relative 
fertility of the soil, natural or artificial, can have but moderate influence ? Any 
doubts, therefore, that wc may have had on the subject may he relegated to 
oblivion; and for us be it said, once and for all, the advisability of adopting 
the practice of manuring will be solely dependent on the likelihood of its 
ensuring us increased yields at low rates of expenditure. On what it may do 
for us and the likelihood of its adoption here 1 will dwell in the closing parts 
of this paper. 

Bo much for the difference in practice that must arise, and on which it may 
occur to you that I have dwelt at unnecessary length. In view, however, of 
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the fact that on the minds of most of you the practice of manuring as applied 
to annuals must have become more or less stereotyped, it was imperative from 
the first to carefully define the spirit in which the subject had to be approached 
when dealt with in connection with a perennial shrub like the vine. 

As the ammal kingdom, either directly or indirectly, is dependent on plants 
for its food, so the latter derive their nourishment from the soil: and this 
practice of manuring, implying as it does the enrichment of the soil in plant 
food, would seem to suggest the possibility of the complete exhaustion of the 
latter, under the effects of cultivation. And yet such is very far from being 
the case, as witness those lands that can boast of a civilisation of great 
antiquity, and where thousands of years of cultivation have not yet rendered 
vain the efforts of a primitive and defective agriculture. It must be admitted 
that in the soil plants have what has proved to be an inexhaustible storehouse of 
food, and that, practically, what is removed by one generation is in, time 
accidentally restored by another. Under conditions of nature the relative yields of 
soils would gradually settle down to a sort of dead level, varying simply with 
the special nature of the soil, and other secondary factors influencing growth. 
When once land enters under cultivation, a disturbing factor is brought to bear 
upon the equilibrium of nature. The scanty supplies of uncultivated lands do 
not satisfy us, and we force the land to yield its utmost by crowding over its 
surface an unnaturally large number of plants. Now, though cultivation may 
not completely exhaust a soil in the sense of doing away with its store of fer¬ 
tilising elements, it certainly tends to reduce its fertility, so that in time soils 
once yielding heavy crops are liable to settle down to returns that may not even 
equal those of untilled lands. In connection with our subject, a clear under¬ 
standing as to the meaning to be attached to the word ‘‘fertility ” is necessary. 
In common parlance we understand thereby the measure of the present 
capabilities of the soil; for this fertility is exhaustible, though not the original 
stock that engendeis it. This property of a soil is not dependent on the actual 
amount of foodstuffs present in it, but on the amount that, at a given moment, 
is available to plants. This available stock nature is slowly hut steadily 
accumulating in soils that are not under cultivation. In the vegetable mould 
deposited in forest and scrub land lie mines of riches for future generations, 
and, though to a lesser degree, the same may be said of any good untilled land. 
Place them under cultivation, and the savings of centuries are rapidly dissipated, 
and all our most approved tillage practices, tending to hasten the slow pro¬ 
cesses of nature, cannot materially improve the yields. Arrived at this stage, 
with the desire to succeed in this age of keen competition, but two alternatives 
face us—rest and quiet, or the use of manures. 

Our modern practices of manuring are supposed to be based—first, on a 
knowledge of the requirements of plants, and second, on the knowledge of the 
deficiencies of the land in which they may be placed. I say “ supposed,” 
because, so imperfect is the present state of our knowledge of the intimate rela¬ 
tions existing between plants and their substratum, that the above data can only 
be looked upon as useful guides to direct experiments on which alone can rest 
the final details of practice. The requirements of the plant are ascertained by 
direct chemical analysis of the plant, and the deficiencies by an analysis of the soil. 
As some knowledge of both these points is extremely useful in ordinary prac¬ 
tice, it is as well for us to inquire into what may be learned on the subject • and 
first, in regard to the requirements of the vine. Verv important results on the 
subject, the fruit of laborious and exhaustive experiments, have of late years 
been given to the world by that eminent chemist of the Paris Agronomical 
Institute, M. A. Muntz. I have neither time nor inclination to give a detailed 
account of his experiments. It is the results alone that at present interest us. 
It is sufficient to know that they are derived from work of unimpeachable 
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accuracy, and that they place before us a reliable statement of the case. 
Strictly speaking, for greater accuracy, it were perhaps better could our calcu¬ 
lations be based on local experiments. Failing these—and they are of such mag¬ 
nitude as to place them beyond our reach for some time to come at all events— 
failing these, we must perforce fall back upon the best available. Muntz’s 
experiments, it may here be stated, were conducted over a large number of 
vineyards, situated in all the different French wine districts, and covering, 
therefore, a great variety of soils and climates; but, as will be seen in the sequel, 
such differences affected but little the final results. 

It will be almost unnecessary to point out that, of the substances absorbed by 
the roots of plants, nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potassium oxide are the only 
ones that need occupy us in our present inquiry. In Table I., compiled from 
Muntz's results, will be found expressed in pounds avoirdupois the amount of 
each one of these substances taken uj> yearly by an acre of vines in three different 
wine districts of France. 

Takle I. 



! 1 

Average yield 
of Wine. 

Nitrogen, 

1 Phosphoric 
l Acid 

Potassium 

Oxide. 


Gallons. 

lbs. 

' lbs. 

lbs. 

South of France. 

1,021 

46-64 

| 11-44 

38-75 

Modoc. 

234 

38-75 

1 13-50 

51-92 

Champagne. 

220 

41*36 

9-68 

44-88 

Average . 


42-25 

11-54 

1 

1 

48-58 


The most striking feature in Table I. is, I think, the relatively small differ¬ 
ences in the absorption of fertilising substances by plants grown in the different 
districts, in spite of enormous differences of yield. This fact, as intimated 
above, permits us to infer that, in all probability, figures collected here would 
differ but slightly from the above. Further, it will be noticed that, whilst in the 
heavy yielding districts of the south of France nitrogen is the predominating 
element absorbed, m the districts with more modest yields potassium oxide 
takes the precedence. This may either be due to climatic influences that 
accumulate greater quantity of the latter substance in leaves of colder districts, 
or else to the peculiar requirements of special varieties. And finally, the 
relatively modest demands of the vine for phosphoric acid should be noted. 
This fact will assume some prominence if Table 1. is compared with Table II., 
in which are shown the requirements of some other cultivated plants. 


Tahle II. 



: 

Ci op. 

Nitrogen. 

PhOhphoric 

Acid. 

Potassium 

Oxide. 




Bushels. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Wheat . 



16 

34 

14 

! 16 

Wheat. 



44 

82 

34 

43 

Barley. 



28 

34 

15 

30 

Oats. . .... 



28 

28 i 

11 

22 

Maize .. .... 



28 

34 

15 

35 




Tons. 




Turnips . 



10 

84 

41 

97 

Potatoes . 



7 

69 

32 

100 


A rough idea of the gross amount of fertilising substances annually abstracted 
from the soil is not always sufficient; some knowledge as to their distribution 
over the different parts of the plant is frequently of equal, if not greater 
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importance. Below will be found in tabular form (Table III.) the average 
distribution of these fertilising substances over wine, lees, marc, leaves, and 
shoots. 

Table III. 



South ot France. 

Medoc. 

Champagne. 

Nitrogen. 

Phosphoric 

Acid. 

1 4 
£& 

Nitrogen. 

Phosphoric 

Acid. 

i 

8 

s 

js 

© K 

5* C 

Nitrogen. 

Phosphoric 

Acid. 

Potassium 

Oxide. 


| lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. ! 

lbs. 

lbs. 

ii>«. 

11.8. 

Wine . 

3 

2 

10 

1 

1 1 

4 

1 

i 1 

3 

Ijees... 

0*9 

0*3 

2 

0*3 

0*1 ! 

2 

0 1 

0*04 

, 0*4 

Marc . 

11 

4 

8 

4 i 

1 

6 

4 

2 

5 

Leaves . 

20 

4 

12 

25 

7 ! 

22 

26 

5 

23 

Shoots. 

5 

2 

9 

8 1 

4 

{ 

14 

6 

2 

10 


T would recommend a careful examination of Table III., for from it may be 
derived conclusions of extreme importance to the vinegrower. From its figures 
may be seen that, in spite of the relatively large amount of fertilising substances 
absorbed by the vine, only from 10 per cent, to 15 per cent, of them—those found 
in the wine—need actually be removed from the vineyard. The lees and marc 
can of course be returned in their entirety ; of the leaves it may be said that 
some stay at home, whilst others go to fertilise the neighbors’ paddocks ; and 
finally, by burning the cuttings and spreading the ashes over the vineyard we 
return all their mineral constituents, it not the nitrogen. 

Such facts would almost make us question the necessity or even the wisdom 
of having recourse to heavy dressings of manuic ; and yet the long experience 
of other countries is there to prove that in older to ensure regular lieavj' yields 
of a liquid relatively poor in fertilising substances, it is piactically necessary to 
waste on the vegetative organs of the plant disproportionately large quantities 
of the latter. In fact, it is my opinion that if we are ever to notably increase 
our average yields we shall be obliged, in average soils, to annually restore in 
toto the sum of fertilising substances drawn from the soil. 

That the chemical analysis of the soil can yield information that has its 
importance for those who are about to put to the test the practice that we have 
under consideration, has already been pointed out. To those, however, who 
would appreciate the full value of the findings of the analysis, a correct 
knowledge of the proportions in which the different fertilising substances are 
found in ordinary soils is absolutely necessary. This matter I propose therefore 
to briefly review here, referring at the same time to the state of combination, 
of solubility or insolubility, in which these substances are generally to bo found. 

Nitrogen appears in the soil under three different forms; it is contained in 
nitrates, in ammonium salts, and in organic matter. Under the first two forms 
it is directly available to plantsunder the last it has first to undergo complex 
chemical changes known as nitrification before it can be absorbed by plants. 
The process of nitrification advances with greater or less speed according to 
the nature of soils and the conditions that may surround them ; it is rapid in 
open, light, and well-drained soils; slow in heavy, water-!ogged, or marshy 
soils. It follows, therefore, that whereas there is an accumulation of nitrogen 
in the latter, the former rarely contain more than an average quantity, and 
frequently less. So long, however, as natural conditions remain unchanged, 
this over abundance of nitrogen is of little use to plant life; and such soils, 
intrinsically rich in reality, are frequently barren in their results. They are 
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amenable to improvement, and rational methods of cultivation will readily 
convert them into soils of extreme fertility ; such is the effect of good tillage, 
under drainage, dressings of lime, 8tc., all of which activate or render possible 
the nitrification of the otherwise useless organic matter. Nitrogen, which in 
combination as nitrates or ammonium salts becomes directly available as plant 
food, is, according to the power of absorption of the soil, either absorbed by 
the surface roots or else it finds its way in solution in rainwater to the sub-soil, 
where, by deep rooted plants like the vine, it is probably in greater part 
absorbed and brought back to the surface in the form of new plant growth. 

The total amount of nitrogen present in agricultural soils is subject to 
considerable variations. In a good average soil the proportion usually approxi¬ 
mates *1 per cent., whilst poor soils frequently contain less than 01 per cent., 
rich soils about *2 per cent., and marshy soils in which nitrification is partially 
or completely arrested, as much as 1 per cent, and 1*5 per cent. The greater 
part of this nitrogen is in the form of organic matter, only a small proportion 
of which, from 2 per cent, to 3 per cent., annually undergoes nitrification and 
becomes available as plant food. When in an average soil the proportion of 
nitrified nitrogen attains to 2J per cent, of the total amount present it is 
reckoned to have reached the noimal mean, and to maintain the soil in a 
suitable state of fertility. Excessive nitrification would imply waste and pre¬ 
mature exhaustion, whilst anything below the normal mean would usually be 
followed by comparative sterility. Given the average amount of *1 of nitrogen 
in a soil, the normal nitrification of 2£ per cent, would, over the depth of a foot of 
soil, represent the annual manufacture of 88lbs. per acre of nitrogen in the 
form of nitrates—a quantity, allowing even for losses, more than sufficient for 
the requirements of the vine. 

In the present state of knowledge it is not easy to ascertain in what state or 
form the phosphoric acid of the soil can be looked upon as directly available or 
not to plants. In estimating therefoie the relative richness or poverty of a soil 
in this substance, we can only take into account the total amount present, inde¬ 
pendently of its state of availableness. A soil in which the proportion does 
not attain *05 per cent, must be looked upon as poor. An average soil will 
contain from *05 per cent, to *1 per cent., while rich soils contain from *1 per 
cent, to *2 per cent. 

As to the action of the roots of plants on the various combinations under 
which potassium oxide is found in the soil, what has been said of phosphoric 
acid may be repeated here. It is usually allowed, however, that that found as 
an integral part of organic matter, and that in all combinations soluble in water, 
can be directly absorbed by plants, whilst in its other more resistant forms, such 
as silicates, See., it is ouly gradual weathering and slow chemical changes that 
can at $11 render it available . A good average soil should contain from .1 per 
cent, to 15 per cent, of this substance, anything below must be looked upon as 
insufficient for the ordinary requirements of plants; whilst rich felspathic soils 
frequently contain as much as *5 per cent., the greater quantity of which, how¬ 
ever, is in hard rocky combinations, only becoming available by the slow action 
of weathering. 

Such then, in so far at all events as our subject is concerned, are the pro¬ 
portions and forms under which these three substances, nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and potassium acid are found in the soil. And now a word on the powers 
of absorption of soils here becomes necessary. When considered in connection 
with plant growth, these powers of absorption become vested with considerable 
importance; on them after all ultimately depends the fertility of the soil, and 
were it not for their possession to a greater or lesser degree by*all soils, vigorous 
plant growth would be practically impossible. These substances necessary to 
plant life, and that we sometimes bring to them in the form of manures, are 
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found, as has been repeatedly stated, in forms that are either immediately 
available, or else gradually become so. In forms that are available they are 
usually readily soluble in water, or in weak acid solutions, and it is in such 
solutions that they find their way into the tissues of plants; were it not, 
however, for the powers of retention and absorption of soils, rainwater, and 
particularly so in wet districts, would soon wash away the soluble available 
plant food beyond the reach of roots of averago plants. All soils, however, 
are endowed to a greater or lesser degree with the property of retaining and 
absorbing these soluble substances, holding them, so to speak, in trust for the 
plants. It is not to the soil as a whole that these valuable properties belong, 
but to two of its main constituents, clay and humus or organic matter; from 
which may be derived the fact that soils poor or deficient in these two im¬ 
portant substances, such as the majority of light sandy lands, lose proportion¬ 
ately their powers of retention and absorption. Ammonium and potassium 
salts in the form of carbonates are very firmly retained in the surface soil; so 
that in drainage waters they rarely appear in notable quantities; the same 
may be said of the soluble phosphates that enter into temporary combination 
with iron and alumina, but not, unfortunately, of the all-important nitrates. 
Of the latter may be said, whatever their state of combination, what part of 
them is not immediately absorbed by plants passes into the depths of the 
subsoil; and here it may be consoling to reflect that, as has already been 
intimated, in general it will not be altogether beyond the reach of a deep 
rooted plant like the vine. The importance of those brief remarks, and their 
bearing on the direct application of manures, will, I hope, soon become 
apparent. 

What interests the soil, in the practice of manuring, may he completed by a 
brief reference to the adaptation of the different kinds of manures in use to 
the types of soil of most common occurrence. 

Light Sandy Soils .—Such soils are usually deficient in organic matter, and 
benefit both in their chemical composition and physical condition by dressings 
of manures rich in organic matter, such as farmyard manure These soils arc 
usually open and well aerated, and therefore the seat of very active nitrification. 
Organic matter shows therefore a tendency to waste, and light annual dressings 
are to be preferred to heavy dressings at longer intervals. Similarly, cold 
slowly decomposing manures, such as cow and pig manure, should receive the 
preference over heating and rapidly decomposing manure, such as horse and 
sheep manure. The latter present not only the objection of frequently decom¬ 
posing more rapidly than is expedient, but in their rapid fermentation they heat 
the soil and dissipate its scanty moisture. Nitrates should be applied sparingly 
in yearly dressings. The same may be said of ammonium salts, that these soils 
retain but feebly. Owing to poverty in organic matter and alkaline salts, 
phosphates should usually be preferably applied in such soils as super¬ 
phosphates. These soils are frequently deficient in potassium oxide, and 
benefit by dressings of manures containing the same. 

Heavy Argillaceous Soils .—These soils adapt themselves well to heavy 
dressing of manure applied at relatively long intervals. Their decomposition 
is slow, and the soluble products of decomposition are very firmly retained by 
the clay present in large quantities. Heavy dressings of organic manures give 
good results, more especially when some modification of its natural capacity is 
desired. Nitrification is slow here, and, in consequence, it is not advisable ^to 
bury the manures at too great a depth, not more than 2|in. Nitrates again to 
be applied in light annual dressings. Ammonium salts may be used at heavier 
rates. Insoluble basic phosphates may take the place of superphosphates, 
unless immediate results are required. Such soils are usually rich in potassium 
salts, so that any further addition of them in the form of manures is generally 
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unnecessary. These potassium salts are, however, frequently firmly retained 
by the soils in the form of carbonates. A good dressing of gypsum, by trans¬ 
forming them into sulphates, facilitates their diffusion through the soil. 

Good Average Soils. —To such soils well rotted farmyard manure adapts itself 
well; preference should, however, be given to nitrates and ammonium salts 
when immediate results are required. On the same principle, according to 
requirements, either tri-basic phosphates or superphosphates may be used. 

Soils of Purely Limestone Formation .—Such soils, owing to active nitrification, 
being always poor in organic matter, benefit more by dressings of farmyard 
manure than by the addition of nitrates or ammonium salts. Here potassium 
oxide is usually present in but small quantities; potassic manures may there¬ 
fore be recommended in small annual dressings. Superphosphates should 
always receive the preference over bonedust or other tri-basic phosphates. 

Acid Marshy Soils .—Heavy dressings of lime are necessary in order to render 
nitrification possible ; nitrogenous manures of any sort are usually uncalled for. 
Such soils are frequently leached of their potassium salts when the use of 
potassic manures becomes advisable. Phosphates in the tri-basic state 'yield 
excellent results. 

What is the special individual influence of each one of these substances, 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potassium oxide, taken separately, on the growth 
and fructification of the vine, may now become the object of brief inquiry. 

Nitrogen is usually the principal factor for growth, and soils rich in available 
nitrogen are in general characterised by vines of great vigor. Similarly, the 
direct action of nitrogenous manures may be described as strengthening and 
invigorating the plants, their indirect action as rendering them capable of 
heavier fruit bearing. In those localities where the heaviness of the crop is the 
principal consideration, of all fertilising matters nitrogen will be taken up by 
the vine in greatest quantities; and it follows that, unless the soil is unusually 
rich in this substance, dressings of nitrogenous manures become imperative. 
They may further be recommended whenever vines have suffered from disease, 
drought, or any other accidental cause. These manures should, however, be 
avoided whenever, through excessive vigor, there is danger of an unsatisfactory 
setting of the fruit. 

Of phosphoric acid the exact action on vines has not definitely been 
determined. Without any very accurate experiments in support, it has been 
stated that this substance favors the setting of the fruit and the ripening of 
the wood. Be that as it may, its action in conjunction with nitrogen on 
general growth cannot be denied; though in this line it by no means attains to 
the importance of the latter. Its tentative use in ordinary dressings may be 
recommended in most soils. 

The greater part of the potassium oxide absorbed by vines is concentrated 
in the fruit, and this substance has come to be considered as the factor par 
excellence for fruit. By many, however, its value as a manure has been over¬ 
rated. In some soils, and under some conditions that have not been satisfactorily 
determined, it gives excellent results, so far as increase in the yield is con¬ 
cerned, whilst in others it remains absolutely without effect. The abundance 
with which it is found in the fruit renders it advisable to test its value by 
direct experiments in almost every case. 

Did this paper make pretence to be anything more than a rough outline of 
an important question it would here be necessary, for completeness sake, to pass 
in review the various manures on the market. Time, however, does not allow 
of our entering on the discussion cf a matter that otherwise would not be 
without its interest. It must therefore perforce be taken for granted that 
these different manures and their composition are all familiar to you; and it 
Will be agreed, in view of the regulations if* force concerning their sale, such 
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on assumption might readily be justified. It remains for us therefore to 
briefly consider in what proportions and in what manner it is advisable that 
the different dressings be applied. By taking the average of Muntz’s 
numerous analyses, and after making some allowance for losses that are likely 
to occur in the soil, we are able to estimate the yearly requirements of the vine 
at the following figures :—Nitrogen, 55lbs. per acre ; phosphoric acid, l&lbs. 
per acre ; potassium oxide, 501bs. per acre. 

Given, therefore, an average soil, the fertility of which we desired to main* 
tain, it would be necessary to dress it annually with a complete manure 
containing the different fertilising substances in the above proportions. I ap¬ 
pend a few model dressings calculated to fulfil such requirements :— 

(a) 

Nitrate of soda (at Id per cent.).. 3cwt a 551bs. of nitrogen 

Potassium sulphate (50 per cent, potassium ox.), lOOibe. = 50Ibs. potassium oxide 
Superphosphate (16 per cent.), phosphoric acid, lOOlbs. — 101bs. phosphoric acid * 

(») 

Sulphate of ammonia (at 20 per cent.)..2Jcwt. = 561hs. nitrogen 

Potassium sulphate (50 per cent.) . lOOlbs. = 501hs. potassium oxide 

Superphosphate (16 per cent.) . lOOlbs. = 161bs. phosphoric acid 

Such dressings might be alternated with dressings of organic manures, such 
as farmyard manure, grape skins, &c. Farmyard manure is usually used at the 
rate of ten tons per acre for three years, and, as will be seen below, its average 
composition at the above rate approaches the requirements of the vine during 
three years. 

Ten tons ol Farmyard Manure. Absorbed by Vines in three years. 

Nitrogen. 1451bs. Nitrogen. 1651bs. 

Phosphoric acid. 123lbs. Phosphoric acid...... 4dibs. 

Potassium oxide .... 1681bs. Potassium oxide _ 150lbs. 

The above figures show an excess of phosphoric acid. This substance might 
therefore be omitted when recourse was bad to the alternative dressings of 
artificial manures. Eight tons of grape skins would similarly answer to the 
requirements of an acre of vines during three years. They would contain 
approximately:—Nitrogen, lBOlbs ; phosphoric acid, 60lbs.; potassium oxide, 
90lbs. 

Here again we have a slight excess of phosphoric acid and a marked deficiency 
of potassium oxide. Both deficiency and excess can readily be corrected, if 
necessary, in subsequent dressings with aitificial manures. 

Any further multiplication of examples is altogether unnecessary. From the 
results of the chemical analysis of manures one may intend using, and the figures 
indicating the requirements of the vine, dressings suitable to average cases may 
always he derived. 

To seat every-day practices on a solid basis of facts and rational deductions 
is the general endeavor of scientific research, and that in a measure we have 
been able to rescue the practice of manuring from the domain of empiricism is 
largely due to its untiring efforts. To imagine, however, that the last word has 
been said on the subject, or to overlook the fact that this important practice is 
still involved in much that is obscure and ill understood, would he contrary to 
the best traditions of experimental science. The practice of manuring has not 
yet, if it ever will, acquired the exactitude of mathematical science. The figures 
concerning it that we have been able to give, without making any pretension to 
definiteness, or even to exact application in a few individual cases, will always 
serve to broaden our views on the matter, and enable us to approach our work 
in a spirit of intelligent understanding. It cannot, therefore, be too often 
repeated that in the present state of our knowledge, if we are to make the most of 
this practice of manuring, its general application must, in every separate case, be 
preceded by individual local experiments. In other terms, the results of scientific 
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research are able to indicate what, under average conditions, would most probably 
prove correct practice ; but it is the soil and local conditions alone that can place 
the practice of individual cases within the limits of absolute certainty; interro¬ 
gate them, therefore, by local experiments. It is on the method of carrying out 
these experiments that I now propose detaining you for a few moments. 

In the first place it is 'necessary to note that the different plots should be 
characterised by great evenness, both as regards the nature of the soil and the 
nature of the varieties and the strength of growth of the vines it carries; 
they should further represent a fair average of the vineyard to which they 
correspond. The number of these experimental plots will, of course, vary 
with circumstances; in general, however, it will not be advisable to reduce 
them below four, arranged on the following lines :— 

A. Complete manure containing suitable proportions of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potassium oxide. 

B. Manure containing only nitrogen and phosphoric acid. 

C. Manure containing only nitrogen and potassium oxide. 

D. Unmanured. 

Circumstances may occasionally render it necessary to augment the number 
of the plots, when some of the following might be added:— 

E. Farmyard manure. 

F. Grape skins. 

G Manure containing nitrogen, and phosphoric acid, accompanied by a 
dressing of gypsum (3cwts. to 4cwts.). 

H. Gypsum alone (3c\vts. to Gcwts.). 

In the above we have indications as to the kinds of plots that might be 
adopted; to local requirements we must, of course, leave the task of suggest¬ 
ing their multiplication, reduction, or variation. It may be pointc 1 out, 
however, that the value of the various manures containing the fertilising 
ingredients might be submitted to comparative tests. Thus bonedust might be 
tested against superphosphates; nitrate of soda against sulphate of ammonia ; 
potassium sulphate against potassium chloride or wood ashes, &c. And finally 
the quantities necessary of each separate manure might be accurately 
ascertained by a graduated series of plots. 

The undertaking of experiments is well enough, but it is on the care and 
attention that is bestowed on them, and on the accuracy of the interpietation 
of their results, that their value depends. Slipshod experiments arc absolutely 
valueless, mere waste of money. Those who would make more than a pretence 
at such work must breathe that enthusiasm that makes them a labor of love. 
The treatment of all blocks must be uniform, tillage and all other cultural 
details irreproachable, all accidents tending to affect final results must as much 
as is possible be foreseen and warded off. Neither is the correct interpretation 
of results any ordinary matter. It frequently calls into play an acumen and 
power of inference denied to some, and above all it implies an impartial open 
mind, unfettered by preconceived ideas. The ultimate test is, of course, in the 
end purely a matter of accounts ; whether a plot manured with such and such 
a quantity of such and such a manure yields over the unmanured plot a 
sufficiently high excess of fruit to leave an appreciable balanee of profit. 
Accurate accounts of expenditure and receipts must therefore be carefully 
kept; tho cost of the manure ; the cost of its application; the yield of each 
separate plot must be carefully ascertained by direct weighing, and not by 
rough eye estimation. And finally, some account must be taken of the 
increase in vigor of the plants, and their consequent capability of bearing 
heavier crops in incoming years. Scrupulous exactitude would imply the 
separate weighing of the cuttings of each block, but for ordinary purposes the 
eye of the unbiassed and experienced grower would prove sufficient. Careful 
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note must be kept of meteorological accidents affecting either the growth or 
the fruit-bearing of the plants, such as hail, frost, hot winds, &c., and in every 
case an accurate estimate should be made of the damage, if appreciable. 

The length of the term over which such experiments are made to last has 
also its importance. Experiments limited to one year would be of little value. 
A dry season might readily deprive results of much of their significance; the 
effect of the manures may not in the first year be evinced by heavier.fruiting 
but by healthier growth, the forerunner of better crops; and from all points 
of view three years must be looked upon as the minimum over which such 
experiments can be allowed to extend. 

Such experiments would be robbed of much of their value were they confined 
to too small an area. Flowerpot experiments we have in abundance; they 
may teach us lessons in vegetable physiology, but would be out of pWein our 
present concern. The yield of an acre cannot be determined from the returns 
of one or two vines. I would much prefer to see the different plots an acre in 
extent, but recognise that in all probability equally reliable results might be 
obtained from a quarter of an acre. I would not, however, advise reducing 
their area below this fraction. 

To complete our study of this question there yet remain to be considered 
two more points of some importance ; the proper time of the year to apply 
these manures and their methods of application. In respect to the time 
of application European practice separates manures into two different classes; 
first, bulky organic manures of slow decomposition, such as fannyard manure, 
bonedust, grape skins, &.c.; second, concentrated manures readily soluble 
in water, and therefore liable to pass into the subsoil if not absorbed by 
the plants. The former are incorporated with the soil at the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity, that is to say, generally immediately after pruning and before the first 
ploughing; the latter are Rpread over the soil either before or after the second 
ploughing, and at all events immediately before the bursting of the buds. 
Under the conditions prevailing in Europe such a practice is rational, and in 
those districts favored with heavy spring rains its adoption may still be recom¬ 
mended here, in our drier districts, and one might almost say in most of our 
districts, no such distinction between the different kinds of manures is possible. 
I have applied soluble manures in August and only benefited by their application 
the following year. In my opinion—and it is the result of some years’ local 
experience—in most of our districts, all manures, whether readily soluble or of 
slow decomposition, should be applied as early as possible, never later than 
June, to be followed immediately by the first ploughing. Tardy dressings will 
only tell the following season in the majority of cases. 

An examination of the practices of other countries reveals to us the existence 
of three different methods of applying the dressings :—1. They may be placed 
in little basins opened out around each vine. 2. They may be simply thrown in 
the middle of the rows. 3. They may be spread uniformly over the whole 
surface. 

In a vineyard of full-grown vines the last practice alone can be recommended 
for general use. Given that the roots occupy the whole of the available space 
of soil placed within the reach of the whole root system, the manure has a better 
chance of being completely absorbed than if it comes in contact with one portion 
alone. For young vines, however, the roots of which have not yet had time to 
take their full development, the practice of digging in the manure within I8in. 
of the stem should receive the preference. 

As to the actual practice of spreading, it will, of course, vary with the nature 
of the manure that is used. Farmyard, and other bulky manures of like nature, 
will be conveyed in wagons or drays, and spread with forks. Those known here 
as artificial manures, manures that are generally more concentrated and in a fine 
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state of division, can either be hand sown or applied with a broadcast manure- 
distributor. For our purposes the drill must generally be looked upon as out 
of place* in fact, impossible to use where the dressings are applied before the 
first ploughing. Where they are made to follow this operation, or are applied 
when the soil is loose and open, in virtue of the fact that it ensures the imme¬ 
diate burial of the manure within the soil, it may have its advantages in the case 
of manures subject to rapid decomposition and subsequent volatilisation, such 
as sulphate of ammonia. All bulky manures will, of course, be ploughed in, 
whatever be the time of their application. The same practice will prevail when 
artificial manures are applied before the first ploughing; if at a later date,they 
may be either scarified or harrowed in. In view of the always possible scarcity 
of spring rains, the more advanced the season the shallower should be the depth 
of their burying. 

And now, gentlemen, that the hour of your release looms in view, it remains 
for me but to express the hope that my efforts at portraying a rough bird’s- 
eye view of the most important issues involved in the general practice of the 
use of manures in the vineyard may not have overtaxed your patience. We 
have had occasion to refer to experiments, and I feel that by inflicting upon 
you a paper of unusual length I have perhaps myself been trying my ’prentice 
hand in a somewhat risky experiment. The importance of* the subject-matter 
cannot, however, in my opinion be overrated ; and. much as I am alive to the 
scanty justice 1 have been able to do it, I feel certain that should I have been 
successful in conveying to your minds something that is new—should 1 have 
been successful in inducing you on your sides to enter temporarily into the 
land of experiments—I feel certain that you will cast a lenient eye over a 
paper that, after all, has had to be rapidly compiled in the spare moments of a 
fairly busy life. 

CONSERVATION OF THE RAINFALL IN 
HILLSIDE VINEYARDS. 

By Thomas Hardy. 

The extremely short crop of grapes on all the hillside vineyards south of 
Adelaide has set me thinking on the cause or causes of such shortage. One of 
the principal causes is the non-setting of the Mataro, most probably due to a 
spell of very cold rough winds at the time of fio>vering. This seems to be 
proved by the fact that the Cirenache vines growing adjacent, or even among the 
Mataros, have a good crop of grapes on them Another cause was the severe 
hailstorms, which affected all kinds alike. 

I am inclined to think, however, that the principal cause is the absence of 
moisture in the subsoil, due to the deficient rainfall of the last two winters. 
The very short growth of wood made by the vines on hillsides seems to point 
to this as the cause. 

The question to be considered is whether we do all that might be done to 
conserve and utilise the rainfall in such situations. In countries where the 
rainfall is about equal to ours, great care and labor are devoted to drawing away 
the earth from the vines as soon as the crop is gathered, forming a basin around 
each vine. In Sicily, I am informed, this is very generally done, and with the 
best results. This is done to catch the water which would otherwise run off 
the land. Of course, this process would hardly be practicable in our large 
vineyards, but much may, I think, be done by opening up a fairly deep double 
fu*ro*r between each row of vines as soon as the grapes are gathered, provided 
the frows are planted nearly on a level round the hillsides, as they are at Tintara; 
the furrows following the contour of the hill. 
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The objection raised to this plan is that in a very heavy rainfall the water 
collecting in these furrows would break away in places and wash away much 
soil. Experience alone will prove if this is a serious objection or not; at any 
rate we shall try it in some of our hillside vineyards this season. The furrows 
so made will not be in the way of further cultivation, where, as is now the 
general plan of ploughing the vineyards twice each season, the first time away 
from the vines; in fact it would be an advantage in thoroughly moving the soil 
to a good depth midway between the rows, making the second ploughing much 
more complete and easy; even if it broke up a few roots little harm would be 
done to the vines. I trust that some of our enterprising young vinegrowers 
will give it a trial this coming season. 


THE BEEHIVE. 

NOTES AND HINTS FOR APRIL. 

By Apis Ligusticus. 

The honey season is now drawing to a close, and the aim should be to get 
the bees into a restful condition in anticipation of winter. In opening hives 
great care should be exercised in order to prevent lobbing. The work of 
removing section boxes or taking out frames of honeycomb for the extractor, 
should only be done early in the morning or in the evening. At this section 
the best time for nil work amongst the hives is in the evening. In preparing 
bees for winter the fitst thing to do is to remove all surplus frames, and crowd 
the bees on to as few combs as they can conveniently cover. About six 
standard Langstroth frames are sufficient in eacli hive. Cover the frames with 
a piece of unbleached calico or bagging, and lay over that one or two thick¬ 
nesses of old carpet, or any other porous material that is at hand. The cap or 
cover should then be put on the hive, and the entrance opened to a width of 
about 6in. It is very important to have a good wide entrance to the hives in 
winter, as by this means mildew is prevented from forming on the combs. A 
good watertight roof is indispensable in winter. With flat-topped hives, a 
piece of galvanized corrugated iron 2ft. 6in. x 2ft., held down by a heavy 
stone, makes a very good roof. Each colony of bees should have quite twenty 
pounds of sealed honey when arranged for winter. Any deficiency in this 
respect should be made up by combs from such colonies as can spare them. 
If any hives are found to be queenless, such hives should be joined to others 
that have queens. In doing this the colony having a queen should be well 
smoked with tobacco smoke, and the queenless bees allowed to run in at the 
entrance. The best time for this work is at dusk in the evening. Wax moths 
will now be seen flying about the hives trying to gain access to the combs on 
which to lay her eggs. Where the hives are populous the bees guarding the 
entrances will not allow a single moth to pass, but weak colonies or foul broody 
hives will quickly be destroyed. If the wax moth is permitted to lay her eggs 
in a comb the little grubs will soon appear, and if suffered to remain they 
worm their way through the comb, constructing a silky tunnel as they proceed. 
The grubs of this moth are quickly killed by fumigating the combs with 
burning sulphur. 

Several close observers have this season noticed a small parasite on queen 
bees, especially those of the Italian race. This parasite is named Braula 
ca?ca, and although it does not appear to do any mischief to the queens, it is 
well to remove it if possible. Mr. Cheshire in his excellent work on 44 Bees 
and Beekeeping,” thus describes the pest:— 44 It is a small reddish-brown 
wingless louse, being about i l «jin. long. It is most generally found on 
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imported bees, and rarely survives a winter in Britain, I have removed twelve 
brauliie from one queen, and, strangely, if a very few only exist in the colony, 
the queen carries them, they, at least, seeming to believe in ‘ royal blood/ 
which they secure by means of a jawed sucker. They are exceedingly 
difficult to dislodge, as their movements are rapid, and as their bodies, furnished 
with beautiful hairs, are fiattish, while their unique feet, each carrying two 
toothed combs, give them a secure hold of the webbed hairs of the bee. 
Touching them with a small brush pointed with thick honey will generally 
lift them from their place.' 4 


POULTRY NOTES. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry 
By D. F. Laubie. 

I am very pleased to note that a few crates of poultry are being forwarded to 
England. If the birds are of the proper ages and description, remunerative 
prices will result. The Board of Exports in Sydney is doing a good export 
trade. The expert. Mr. G. Bradshaw, attends numerous country shows and 
loses no chance of bringing the importance of poultry culture before the pro¬ 
ducer. Victoria is doing very little, although a few years ago a great stir was 
made. The following figures indicate that the position in New South Wales is 
due to the action of the Board :— 

In 1897 Victoria exported 5,710 head of poultry and H,480doz. eggs, lii 1898 the figures 
fell to 2,127 head of poultry and 7,100doz. eggs. In 1897 New South Wales shipped 5,910 
head of poultry and 192,6‘28doz. eggs. In 1898 Hhe shipped 16,753 head of poultry and 
2()l,f>00doz. egga. Writing on the subject Mr. Bradshaw says, “Regarding the export trade, 
it is most satisfactory. There are six men plucking f.nvls daily, and the best of it is that the 
same people who exported the first lots through us continue to do so; hence, we expect it 
pays them ; and for the quality, Messrs Brooke, of London, think so much of it that they have 
sent a man out specially to look after the business. He offers 2s. 6d to 3s. advance on all 
fowls or ducks which go through, and will accept no other.” 

I Ini' e on various occasions referred to one of the firm, Mr. C. E. Brooke, a 
a Past Master of the London Poulter’s Guild ; who lias done a great amount of 
good in England with regard to the poultry industry there. The following 
figures give ail idea of the imports of poultry into England:—Eggs—in 1897, 
£4,366,807 ; in 1898, £4,456,123. or an increase of £99,316. Poultry and 
game—in 1897, £730,725 ; in 1898, £636,488, showing a decrease of £94,237. 
The total bill, however, was increased by £5,079. 

Too many people are apt to underrate the value of poultry. The old idea still 
survives that it costs a bushel of wheat to produce an egg. Given a fair num¬ 
ber of good layers, with good food and attention, and the results will be 
excellent. I have had numerous inquiries recently, and soon hope to see 
people, who now pay little attention to the matter, making money from eggs 
and poultry. The chief difficulty is the desire of many people to stick to the 
wrong class of birds. It is admitted that laying is a matter of strain, and that 
a flock of good layers can only be collected by careful selection in breeding. 
It must, however, be taken into consideration that some birds eat much more 
than others; this alone is a great consideration where numbers are kept. 
Again, some breeds do not start laying till seven or eight months old, at a 
time when pullets of the laying breeds, such as Minorcas, Leghorns, Andalu¬ 
sians, Black Hamburgs, &e., have been laying for two or three months. Some 
breeds—and notably some hens—lay very small eggs. Such are not desirable, 
nor is a very large egg. Eggs should be carefully graded for market. Although 
littlo attention is paid to this matter here, those who do so, and send the eggs 
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to market quite fresh, clean, and carefully packed will soon find out that there 
is a decided preference for those packages As regards tnble poultry for the 
local market, any big plump young bird will do at present. It is, however, 
worth noticing that any crates of selected birds of quality above the average 
bring excellent prices. For England the case is different. It seems as if 
those very coarse crosses, the Brahma-Malay or Malay-Cochin, are the only 
ones known in the country disiricts of this colony. These are quite unsuited 
for export. The Malay is quite out of it for crossing where quality is the 
point. The Indian Game is now universally recommended for crossing with 
Dorkings, Houdans, Langshans, Orpingtons, and Wyandottes, as the chicks are 
all quick growers, not voracious, and are always nice and plump. Breeders 
should test the value of approved crossbreds as compared with ordinary 
scrubbers. With the same food the good birds will be ahead all the time. 
There is far less waste on a good bird ; but some Rcrubbers are almost devoid 
of flesh, and what there is is by no means appetising in appearance. I strongly 
advise committees of agricultural societies to strike ou* numerous classes for 
purely fancy fowls, and offer encouragement for utility breeds and exhibits of 
table poultry, both alive and dead. It is far better to offer a few big prizes 
than a lot of small ones for birds of no value and of breeds of which there arc 
no decent specimens in the colony. 


THE AUSTRALIAN WHEAT HARVEST. 

The returns from the four principal wheat-producing colonies of Australasia 
are now complete, showing the yields for the 1898-9 harvest. 

According to the S.*4. Register the South Australian harvest averaged 6bush. 
20lbs. per acre on an area of 1,550,000 acres, or a total of 9,816,60(5bush. 
The average is 2£bush. higher than last harvest, and the total over 
6,000,000bush. more. It is estimated that after providing for local require¬ 
ment 175,000 tons of wheat are available for export, of which a large quantity, 
over 40,000 tons, has already been sent away. 

The Victorian returns show an average of 9*41bush., over an area of 
2,079,410 acres, or a total of 19,557,532busb., an increase in the average of 
tf Abush., and in the total of nearly 9,000,000bush. more than last year. 

In New South Wales the average is 7 2bush. over an area of 1,301,000 
acres, or a total of 9,232,000bush — the average 3‘4bush. and the total 
l,338,000bush. less than last season. The yield is considered insufficient for 
local requirements, but it is stated the deficiency has already been made up by 
importations from Victoria. 

In New Zealand 395,530 acres under wheat averaged 27bush., with a gross 
production of 10,079,472bush. The average is over 9bush., and the total over 
5,000,000bush. beyond the returns of the previous season. 

It is estimated that this year the Australasian production of wheat will reach 
52,00o,000bush., an increase of 60 per cent, on last season, and nearly double 
that of the previous one. 

Mb. Luther Burbank, of Banta ltosa, California, the well known introducer 
of new varieties of fruits, has this year several new plums for which be claims 
special merit. The Climax and Sultana plums are large, early, highly colored, 
and of excellent flavor. The Siro is a cross between the Myrobalan and Japanese 
plums, and is reputed to be very hardy. The Bartlett is reputed to resemble 
the Bartlett pear in flavor and aroma. In the Pineapple quince Mr. Burbank 
has a quince which cooks as tender as an apple in a very short time, and possesses 
a distinct pineapple flavor. 'I he Sugar prune is much larger than the French 
or Petite D’Agen prune, and fully equal in flavor. 
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THE SPALDING-ROBBINS DISC PLOUGH. 

A good deal of interest has been excited amongst farmers and others by the 
advent of a new application of the revolving disc for the purpose of ploughing. 
We have long been acquainted with devices of an allied character for clod¬ 
crushing and harrowing, but its use in place of the mould-board plough in 
turning over the soil is quite recent. In America more than one form of the 
new disc plough may be found, but in Australia the Spalding-Robbins pattern, 
manufactured in Melbourne, is the first and only disc plough at present before 
the public, and has evoked much favorable and a little unfavorable comment 
from those who have seen it practically at work. It would be an extraordinary 
thing if no one could find fault with anything, whatever that might be, brought 
forward, and therefore it will be wise in all farmers and fruitgrowers to suspend 
unfavorable judgment until they have seen the implement thoroughly tried under 
all circumstances and conditions. There have been a good many very favor¬ 
able opinions expressed by farmers of high standing concerning the work done 
by the Spalding-Robbins disc plough, amongst them being Mr. J. L. Thompson, 
once manager of Beefacres, South Australia, now Government Travelling 
Agricultural Instructor, New South Wales; and Mr. George Valder, Principal of 
Hawkcsbury Agricultural College, New South Wales, both of whom speak most 
enthusiastically about its work. 



Made in 2, 3, 4, 5, 8 and 10 Furrow sizes. 


These implements are made with discs, numbering from two up to ten, each 
capable of cutting furrows from to lOin. wide, and turning the soil to any 
depth up to loin. It is claimed that the use of these implements saves the 
labor of one-half the number of horses; that it pulverises so completely that 
one harrowing is saved; that the discs are self-sharpening, therefore saves 
blacksmiths' bills for laying, sharpening, and renewal of shares and coulters; 
does not hang up, but rolls over roots, stones, kc. % if the disc cannot cut through; 
can work in hard ground where no ordinary plough can work; will work 
equally well in soft ground ; will turn under stubbles, tussocks, &c.; in fact, it 
is claimed that these ploughs will do more work, better work, and work where 
no other ploughs can work, as well as on ordinary good arable lands. 

Several demonstrations of the capabilities of the machine have taken place 
in this colony during the past few weeks, and, as naturally to be expected, 
considerable difference of opinion exists as to its capabilities. The majority of 
the farmers themselves seem to be of opinion that for summer work on land 
clear of stumps, stones, and grass its work leaves nothing to be desired; and 
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provided it does work of equal quality in the wet and sticky soils it will soon 
become popular. On March 24 a public trial of a four-disc plough was given 
at Bordertown at the farm of Mr. W. Montague in the presence of a repre¬ 
sentative gathering of farmers. The land being of a heavy “ crab-holey ” 
nature afforded a splendid test of the capabilities of the plough, and the work 
done was so satisfactory that the plough used was immediately disposed of and 
orders for others received. The opinion was freely expressed that the plough 
would prepare a good seed bed at any time after harvest, even in heavy land 
of this nature. One of the most frequent objections made is that the price 
places it beyond Jhe majority of farmers who have already laid out considerable 
sums on other classes of ploughs. 

One of our most practical farmers in the North says, after seeing the plough 
at work, that there is no doubt it is a decided improvement for clear land, the 
bottom of the furrow being just as required, no ridge on the inside bottom 
edge or crust on the bottom, as is the case with the ordinary mould-board 
ploughs. He considers it of much lighter draught than the latter, and is 
anxious to see what work it will do in their wet sticky land. 


WILL IT PAY TO USE THE HEADER? 

By Mk. J. K. Isaacson, Auburn. 

Whether it is advisable or profitable to head our crops on a large scale I am 
not prepared to answer, but taking my own crop on its merits the result has 
been most satisfactory. I ^ut the binder into the crop about a week or ten days 
before it would have been fit for the stripper and thus secured a good sample 
of wheat weighing C6lbs. to the bushel, and a useful sheaf of fodder, some of 
which 1 1 sold at 31s. per t«>n delivered, that being the highest price obtainable 
for best sheaved wheaten hay at time 1 sold. The crop in question was a fairly 
good one, one portion (about twenty acres) going 23bush. per acre, the balance 
about 17bush. Not having removed the whole of the straw yet I am not in 
possession of exact figures, but judging from the weight of the portion removed 
the gross result from straw' will be equal to not less than 13hush. of wheat per 
acre, at the present price, 2s. 3d. per bushel. 

One of the great advantages of heading at least a portion of our crop is the 
fact that we partly secure it as soon as it is bound, as it can lay in stooks in the 
field fairly safe from the effects of heav) wind, &e., which we know to our 
sorrow had a very had effect on standing crops of ripe wheat last harvest. To 
successfully head a crop of wheat a good deal of care and judgment is necessary. 
The crop should he an even one, and not less than 2ft. bin. in height; of course 
a 4ft. crop is much better to handlo and more profitable. The binder should 
he so adjusted as to tie the sheaf rather closer to the butt than is usual in 
binding for hay ; it should be tied as tight as the string will admit without 
breaking, so as to slightly spread the sheaf both ways from the hand ; this will 
permit of the sheaf being thrown about after it is headed without fear of the 
hand coming off. I prefer Mi. Marshall’s plan of stooking, that is to lay the 
sheaves flat, first row heads to the east, all the rest heads to the west; when 
the stook is completed it will leave it in a position to stand a fair amount of 
wind and rain without injury. 

When carting commences the greatest care is necessary, else a great waste of 
wheat will result. The loader should stand as much as possible in the centre 
of fyis load and work to the hack and front of his wagon, using a fork to load 
-with so as to avoid walking about on the sheaves; he should, when it is neces¬ 
sary to move, he careful to stand only on the bands of the sheaves. As 
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Moody'8 header will take the sheaves through at a rapid pace it is necessary for 
two men to pass them from the wagon to the feeder, as one man woul \ have no 
time to study where to place his feet; the result would be a terrible thrashing 
out of the wheat, and as the grains would fall into the butts of the sheaves 
under them they would not be recoverable and would pass into the stack instead 
of the bag. 

To describe fully the Moody patent header, with which my crop was treated, 
would take up too much time and space, but as the principle is different to 
other makes it is necessary for me to explain a little. The sheaves are passed 
down a slide from the wagon to the feeder broadside on and not endwise as with 
other headers; it is simply placed in position by the man feeding according to 
the length of the sheaf, by means of a travelling belt of canvas with 
battens across; the sheaf being placed on the belt is carried across the 
machine, held firmly in position by a pair of grip wheels, and thrashed by 
the header prongs (which revolve at a great speed) as it travels across the 
machine; it is then dropped on to an elevator and carried on to the stack; 
the wheat is passed to a drum where it receives a final thrashing; it is then 
winnowed and bagged, and loose straws separated from the chaff. If the 
machine is properly manned and fed the sheaves go through in very rapid 
succession, resembling sheep going through a race; about eleven hands (some 
of these may be boys) can cart from the field, thrash, stack, &e., 30 tons or 
more per day. The number of hands employed appear to make the process 
expensive, but when we consider the large quantity of stuff handled per day 
and the work accomplished, besides having all your wheat, chaff, straw, &c., 
brought to one centre, each separated from the other, I think it will leave a 
substantial balance on the right side. I may say that apart from the straw sold 
from my crop I have several tons of useful feed, as cocky chaff, &c. In 
seasons of scarcity and high prices headed straw would become a valuable 
asset and possibly )ield nearly as much as the wheat taken from it. In any 
case a great number of the poor stock that arc* to be seen on many farms in 
winter could be kept in good thriving condition and more of them. 


An American fruitgrower reports that he has prevented birds from attacking 
his fruit by spraying with a mixture made by dissolving 4lbs. whale oil soap in 
4galls. of hot water to which lpt. of kerosine is added and churned thoroughly. 
One quart of this is added to 4galls. of hot water, and applied at 120° to 130° F., 
just before the birds usually commenced their attacks. Others have been very 
successful in destroying birds with powdered strychnine applied to fruits that 
have been attacked. In this case it is essential that no bird-pecked fruit are 
eaten by the household, and that notices warning people of the danger are 
posted up. Linnets seem the worst bird pest, and one grower reports having 
picked up over 400 dead birds in the one season. Strychnine was used by this 
grower. 

“Sampling" at Shows. —A lad of 13 years of age was charged at 
Clerkenwell Police Court, London, with cutting off a piece from a cheese 
exhibited at the Dairy Show in the Agricultural Hall. The magistrate said 
he could have been charged with larceny, but let him off with a fine of £1 Is. 
The value of the cheese taken was less than 2d., but the damage to the 
appearance of the exhibit being greater. At nearly all shows in Australia 
there are people who do not hesitate to “ sample " any exhibit which may 
excite their greed—especially in regard to cheese, nuts, and dried fiuits. If 
the stewards had the courage to prosecute a few of these offenders the 
exhibitors at shows would be more numerous and the public generally would 
be better pleased. 
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SOME HELPS FOR FARMERS. 



A Sack Loader. 

Mr. J. J. Gebert, of Richmond 
Creek Branch, uses a cheap con¬ 
trivance for loading sacks of 
wheat on to the wagon as illus¬ 
trated alongside. The uprights 
arc of timber 3in. x 2in., 10in/ 
apart. The top part is best made 
of iron 22in. apart, and 2ft. 9in. 
in height, to allow the bag to fall 
through. It should be stayed on 
each side with small irons. The 
roller should be 2Jin. in diameter, 
crank handle 12£in. The rope 
for winding should be small. 
When in use the lower part should 
reach above the first layer of bags, 
on the rail of waggon, and should 
be strapped to the rail. It should 
have a slant of 12in. for every 
21 in. in height. 


Frame for Stretching Sheepskins. 

f From the “ Australian Pastoralists f Review." ) 

Herewith we supply diagrams of the frames for stretching sheepskins in¬ 
vented by Mr. Josiah Bonnin, manager of Nalpa Station, South Australia, 
which have been found very successful. Bujers prefer stretched skins not 
merely because the stretching improves them, but because when an owner 
makes his men use the frame the skin always gets more attention and care than 
when hung anyhow over a rail. Mr. Bonnin has, in reply to our request, 
forwarded us a letter from Messrs. Elder, Smith Si Co., of Adelaide, compli¬ 
menting him on the almost perfect condition of three bundles of stretched 
sheepskins recently sold by them in Adelaide, together with account sales note 
showing that five pelts sold ut 2s. lOd. each, twenty-six at 2s. 3d., twenty-one 
at Is. 9d., and four at Is. 

Referring to the frames (writes Mr. Bonnin), No. i is worked by means of a 
thin rope—sash line, I use—33ft. long ; this is run through the staples and 
books (diagrams of exact size of which are shown, made of No. 6 fencing 
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wire on the station). The points of the hooks are jttst passed through the 
skins when the rope is slack. Tho rope is then drawn tight and looped 



together, when the frame can be set up on its end, or suspended by the line, 
which will also assist to stretch the skin, which, as soon as dry, should be 
painted with an anti-weevil compound. 
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No. 2 frame, which appears to make a rather squarer skm, is fitted with 
slots and tenons for the purpose of adjusting it to the size of the skin, as 
shown in diagram, and has the two long sides fitted with seven spikes, 
the two ends with holes for iron pegs. The skin is first placed on the spikes 
of the two sides, then for top and bottom the iron pegs are passed through it 
and into the holes, skin being stretched meanwhile. 

The materials of which both frames aie made are din. x 2in. deal; ordinary 
purling stuff will do. 


SELECTION OF SEED. 

In an article on this subject in the annual report of the Farmers’ Institutes 
of Ontario, Mr. C. A. Zavitz, of the Agricultural College, Guelph, gives the 
results of experiments conducted for several years to test the relative yields' 1 
from small seed, large seed, plump seed, shrivelled sei d, &e. 

An interesting experiment was conducted for three successive years with 
wheat which had been harvested at five different dates. In the average results 
of this experiment it is found that the heaviest weight per measured bushel 
and the hugest yield of both grain and straw per acre was produced from the 
ripest seeds. The result^ of experiments at a number of American stations 
appear to show that while immature seed show's a tendency to produce an 
earlier crop, the plants are usually much weaker than those produced from 
mature seed. 

Experiments with different sizes and weights of seeds have been conducted 
over a period of four or five years, both in boxes in the laboratory, in single 
rows in the field, and in larger plots in which thousands of seeds have been 
used to ascertain the exact yield per acre produced by the different selections. 
The following shows the average returns from large and small plump seeds :— 
Oats, large plump seeds f>l*9busli., small plump grain -tObush. *, barley, 44*db»sh. 
and 41 bush, respectively; spiing wheat, 21*7bush. and lTbusli. respectively. 
It will be seen that the yield from large plump seed in each case wun considerably 
larger than from small plump seed. Then the experiments were continued with 
the inclusion of shrunken seed. It was found that the crops from large plump 
seed were not only larger, but there were much fewer grains to the ounce; in 
other words, large seed produced heavier yields and heavier giain than the 
others. With wheat the figures were :—Large plump grain, crop averaged 
949 grains per ounce; small plump grain, crop averaged 1,112 grains per 
ounce; shrunken grain, crop produced averaged 997 giains per ounce. 

Similar experiments were conducted with mangolds, carrots, and turnips, 
and the results in every case showod that large sound seed gave much better 
results than either medium or small seed. 

Experiments have also been conducted at many experiment stations in 
America, showing results in favor of large seed as compared with small seed 
for crop production. 

At the Guelph Agricultural College, in the average of five years’ experiments 
with spring wheat, the plump seed gave an increased yield of 2d per cent., and 
a weight per measured bushel of 6* libs, over that of shrunken seed. 

Tomatoes. —For jam there are few fruits that excel tomatoes, provided they 
are first peeled. It is easy to peel them after they have been plunged for three 
seconds in boiling water. A few drops of oil of lemons added to the jam or 
jelly one minute before removing from the fire will make a pleasant variation. 
Sliced green ginger or preserved ginger added to the jam or jelly is also very 
nice. In all cases tomatoes should be peeled before cooking. 
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PROGRESS IN DAIRYING. 


At the usual meeting of the Dairy Board, held on March 2, the Chairman, 
Mr. R. Caldwell, M.P., submitted the following report:— 

Having recently visited some of the dairy factories and other institutions 
connected with the dairying industry in the colonies of Victoria, New South 
Wales, and New Zealand, the following notes on my observations may be of 
interest:—My inquiry was of a two-fold character. In the first place I desired 
to ascertain what assistance was being rendered to the dairy industry by the 
different Governments, and in the second, what those in charge of the industry 
were doing to help themselves. In Victoria, although the system of encourage¬ 
ment by bonus has been discontinued, everything in reason is still being done 
to develop the industry. Victoria is undoubtedly the pioneer colony, so far as 
the dairy industry is concerned, and it is highly creditable to her Government 
to find that, though some of the recent years have been other than favorable, 
the industry in question has been making satisfactory progress. Factories and 
creaming stations already established can be numbered by hundreds, and, 
according to report, production in old centres is steadily on the increase, and 
fresh country is from time to time being added to the area from whence the 
milk supply is drawn. The Secretary of the Department of Agriculture, Mr. 
1). Martin, has long been doing his best to obtain and circulate the most 
reliable information amongst dairy farmers; and even at the present time, in 
addition to the task of directing the movements of experts and lecturers, it is 
notified in a pamphlet issued by the department that farmers and others 
desirous of receiving instruction respecting the testing of milk by the new 
process will receive the assistance they need on application. It is further 
notified that “ in case of disputes arising between milk suppliers and managers 
of butter factories and creameries regarding the percentage of butter-fat con¬ 
tained in any supplier’s milk, the expert attached to the dairy section of the 
department will test samples of milk free of cost by either visiting the factories 
or creameries, or receiving a sample of milk that has been collected by the 
‘ drop ’ system by the manager, and testing it in the department’s laboratory 
in Melbourne.” Excellent trucks are provided by the Railway Department for 
the conveyance of dairy produce to the cool stores; and, for the better cooling 
of these, ice is supplied by the Stores Department at 10s. per ton. The ice is 
manufactured by a Hall’s refrigerator. The cost of receiving, storing, and 
shipping of butter intended for export is 2d. per box of 56)bs.,and the greatest 
care is taken in the handling of it. The price mentioned covers grading and 
marking. The week’s output of a factory is generally examined as one parcel, 
and is either marked as fit or unfit for export; no further classification is 
attempted. The manufacturer at an early date is made aware of the result of 
the examination. No attempt has yet been made to force the acceptance of the 
pasteurising system, but advice and information are being freely tendered by 
chemists and specialists attached to the depari merit, and in the event of a 
factory resolving to adopt the new process, the department is willing to supply 
gratis the necessary u cultures.” 

The Government of New South Wales has not yet accepted any responsi¬ 
bility in connection with the dairying industry further than in providing for a 
good class of cool trucks on the railway and the free supply of the “culture” 
needed in the adoplion of the pasteurising process. A small laboratory has 
been established, whence several factories are already obtaining “ cultures ” 
and instruction. Provision has also been made, as is the case in Victoria, for 
the diffusion of up-to-date information. The provisions of the Health Act 
having to do with the inspection and destruction, when necessary, of diseased 
stock are being enforced. Several inspectors have been appointed, but 
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information promised me by the Health Department has not yet come. Objection 
is being raised in some localities to what is considered unnecessary interference, 
but cases were mentioned where the owners of valuable stock highly approved 
of the action of the Government in this direction. 

In New Zealand, under a recent enactment, similar action is being taken; but 
there the owner of diseased stock destroyed in the interests of public health is 
compensated to the extent of half the value of the victim, and in the event of a 
mistake being made by the officers of the Department the full value is allowed. 
No great objection is being raised, as the provision just referred to guarantees 
the owner against any rash interference. 

All railway lines in New Zealand are constructed on the narrow gauge, but 
very suitable trucks are provided for the conveyance of butter and cheese. 
These are generally supplied with ice placed in a small trough suspended below 
the centre of the top of the carriage. The ice is supplied by the Cool Storage 
and Freezing Company, at the cost of £l 15s. per ton. The refrigerators used 
in its production are the Hercules and a dry air ammonia machine of a some¬ 
what similar description. The premises and machinery used in the storage of 
butter and cheese intended for export are the property of private companies or 
a private company, who have entered into an agreement with the Government 
to do the work for a little under a farthing per pound (ft of a penny) up to 250 
tons. The excess on deliveries over this limit is charged 10 per cent. less. 
This arrangement covers receiving from the trucks, classification in the grading- 
room, removal from the grading-room to the cool chambers, and the removal 
from the cool chambers to the steamer. The grading is done at each of the 
dep6ts by officers appointed and paid by Government. As a rule these men 
have had long experience in dairy factories. The greatest care is observed in 
the grading process. Boxes of butter representing each churning from a given 
factory arc carefully arranged by the employos of the contractor; the lots are 
then examined separately and judged according to merit. The secretary or the 
chairman of the directors of a company is advised of the merits or demerits of 
the produce. The cost of inspection, storage, &c., is entirely borne by Govern¬ 
ment. Two dairy schools are about to be established by Government, one in 
the North Island and the other in the Middle Island. For many years several 
dairy instructors have been moving about amongst the farmers giving instruction 
in the arts of butter and cheesemaking, and quite recently the services of a 
gentleman with the highest qualifications had been secured. Mr. Ruddick, the 
new Commissioner, has had extensive Canadian experience, and holds excep¬ 
tional testimonials of efficiency as a maker and instructor. Although a firm 
believer in the advantages of pasteurisation, he is making no effort to force 
the system on the acceptance of the dairy farmer and manufacturer. In the 
absence of the most accurate knowledge, he considers it would be a mistake to 
recommend the departure. In this he agrees with the attitude taken by the 
dairy expert of Victoria, Mr. David Wilson. But in New Zealand, as in the 
other colonies, a preference for the system is being shown, and such knowledge 
is being imparted as will lead to its early and satisfactory introduction. The 
visit of the Commissioner is hailed with delight by factory managers, as they 
are pleased to compare notes with one so thoroughly proficient. 

Now, with respect to the operations of dairy factory companies, I will only 
attempt to give a few of the more important and more striking particulars. Of 
the hundreds of factories and creaming stations in Victoria my examination 
was confined to two in the Western District, which were said to be high-class 
establishments. These I found provided with every convenience that experi¬ 
ence had proved to be desirable. Nearly the whole of the buildings are of 
Wood. Many of the companies make both butter and cheese, consequently 
a considerable storage space has to be provided for. In most of the factories 
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the patent “hoist” (that costs about £12 10s.) for the handling of milk or 
cream is in use. The milk, whether intended for the manufacture of butter or 
cheese, is almost invariably paid for in accordance with its value in butter fat. 
The butvrometer test seems to be preferred, as being quicker than the Babcock, 
and quite as accurate. In the manufacture of cheese the Cheddar system is 
popular in Victoria, but in the Western District greater importance seems to be 
attached to the manufacture of butter, as the market is considered more reliable. 
Many of the factories have creaming stations, or milk dep6ts, attached. A 
charge is sometimes made that is expected to cover the cost of the carriage of 
the cream to the central factory. The levy varies according to distance. The 
idea seems to be to charge for the extra work clone. The Victorian practice 
obtains in New South Wales, as most of the factory managers in the latter- 
named colony served their apprenticeship on the southern side of the Murray. 
Although the Berry factory, in the Illawarra district, is a proprietary affair, it 
is one of the largest and most complete hotter factories in any of the colonies. 
Neither money nor experience have been spared in securing premises and plant 
equal to the requirements of advanced business. Here the pasteurising process 
has been adopted with results said to be eminently satisfactory; and here I saw 
the only scientific method for dealing with the “waste” applied. The method 
appeared to be as satisfactory as it was simple, which was to at llect the waste, 
or to cause the waste to gravitate towards a convenient centre, and as it was 
falling into the escape pipe appl) the steam exhaust. This had the effect of 
pasteurising, or cooking, the refuse so as to render it inoffensive and germless. 
The outlet of the escape pipe is about 100 yards from the factory, and I was 
informed that the health officer was perfectly satisfied with the result. At any 
rate he had good cause for satisfaction, as my sen^eof smell is fairly acute, and 
I could detect nothing objectionable. 

While in New Zealand I visited several typical factories in both islands. The 
milk is invariably purchased on the butter-fat test. In some instances lOlbs., 
10£lbs., and lllbs. of milk are reckoned to the gallon. One company, at least, 
whose establishment was visited, purchased at lOAlbs. from shareholders and 
lllbs. from non-shareholders. The desire was to run the concern on strictly 
co-operative lines, and thus force all suppliers to become shareholders. In not 
a few factories neither coloring matter nor preservatives are used; in others, 
only the smallest percentage. In the manufacture of cheese the Canadian- 
Cheddar method has long been adopted. It is, in fact, the only system known 
in New Zealand It is contended for the process that it secures uniformity of 
character, early maturity, and better keeping qualities. Some even go so far as 
to say that cheese made under this process is more easily digested. But on this 
head doctors differ. One advantage of the system seems to lie in the fact that 
cheese made under it can leave the curing-room at the end of thirty days, and 
may then be safely deposited in the cool room of a steamer and sent to the other 
side of the world. After the Cheddar is a month old, it is said to be none the 
worse for being stored in an atmosphere of 40° Fahrenheit. In paying suppliers, 
the common practice seems to be to allow between 7(1. and 8d. per lb for the 
butter fat at the end of the month, and, if there is a surplus, divide on the 
butter-fat basis when the half-yearly balance is struck. The practice of the 
suppliers washing and steaming their cans at the factory is becoming general. 
In advanced factories the more thorough lighting of the butter-room is also 
receiving attention. For the insulation of cool rooms pumice gravel is greatly 
preferred to charcoal or any other substance. Several factories visited had only 
a tloor-window opening to the cool room, say, 3ft. by 3ft., the sill being from 
3ft. 6in. to 4ft, above the level of the floor. Experience has shown that this 
method tends to the better preservation of the cool air than when the opening 
is on the level of the floor. Most of the floors of the making-rooms were of 
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strong cement gravel. A few were seen of hard imported tiles, and at least one 
of a substance composed of val de travers, or lava rock from Vesuvius, mixed 
with bitumen. This material secured an almost perfect surface, at the cost of 
7s. 6d. per square jard. Additional information is given in a series of articles 
contribuied to the Advertiser. 

In conclusion, I am pleased to say that I found the secretaries and the 
managers of the companies visited exceedingly obliging, as was also the case 
with the officers of the Department of Agriculture in Victoria My especial 
thanks are due to the Government of New Zealand for the substantial assistance 
that they rendered me in the pi osecution of my inquiry. The attention received 
from the Kight Honorable R. J. Seddon, Premier, and some of his colleagues 
in office, during my visit, will not soon be forgotten. Neither must the officers 
of the Government of these cool green islands be overlooked, for they sent me 
away simply loaded with information, and almost groaning under a weight of 
obligation that, I fear, I will not soon be able to discharge. 


HARD BUTTER. 

By G. S. Thomson, Dairy Instructor. 

A few inquiries have been made concerning the cause of hardness in butter 
at this period of the year. In many districts hardness may be put down as a 
“fault,” and damage to texture and appearance \eiy often follows through the 
influence of working, especially when the proc< ss is practised a second time at 
an interval exceeding two hours from the first working. '1 he composition of 
food and period of lactation in cows has much to do with the proportions of 
the different fats found in milk. Altogether there are said to exist ten fats ; 
namely, stearin, palmatin, olein, butyrin, caprjlin, caprin, laurin, nnristin, and 
butin. The first two are solid fats, the third liquid, and the remaining seven 
volatile. On the percentage of solid fats the hardness of buttei greatly 
depends, and in * the peicentage of Watile fats is the flavor dependent. In 
South Australia, volatile fats are distinctly high in percentage, thus accounting 
for the prominence of flavor or aroma. At the present periods the hard fats 
are, in all probability, above the aveiage proportion and, with increased solidity 
due to the composition of food, in having a low percentage of water with 
concentration of food constituents In the early season of the year, when 
green fodder is plentiful, the quantity of milk is above that of the present 
time, but quality is poorer and softness of hard fats is increased and of greater 
proportion, but there appears to exist an increase in the volatile fats Season 
of year, with regard to temperature, also influences the quality and solidity of 
butter, together with breeds and ages of cows, as well as the district they are 
fed upon. The solidity of butter would be reduced by the addition of a little 
green or succulent feeding. A fair proportion of the present dry herbage is 
undigested by the cow, owing to scarcity of moisture and nonvariation of food. 
If cows are fed for a period upon dry herbage, afterwards given daily a 
quantity of sorghum or lucern, the supply of milk will increase to a marked 
degree, and the quality will remain' high—the result of a more perfect digestion 
and utilisation of the dry food, aided by the moisture and immature constituents 
of the sorghum or lucern. In such a case the fats would appear in the milk 
with a softer texture; the few cows coming into calf at this time would alter 
the solidity of butter considerably. In the manufacture of butter in trouble* 
some districts, it is advisable to thoroughly ripen the cream, work at a tempera¬ 
ture of 62° to 64°F. add churn the cream into fine grains, thus holding 
additional moisture. Work the butter carefully, followed by a second working 
after a very short interval. 
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THE CABBAGE FAMILY. 

Whether cultivated for table purposes or for feeding farm stock all plants 
belonging to the Order Brassicaceee are of great economic importance. To this 
order belong turnips, kohlrabi, swedes, kales, cabbages, cauliflowers, sprouts, 
rape, and a host of others. 

Brassica oleracea, the wild cabbage, bears very little resemblance to the 
beautiful variotb s of cabbage, cauliflower, &c., which have been developed from 
it by lengthened cultivation and selection. In nature the plant is quite weedy, 
under cultivation we produce solid heads of succulent leaves w eighing any where 
from 2lbs. to 40lbs. weight, or the delicate cauliflower, or the various other 
delicious forms which are to l>e constantly found upon the market stalls. 

The cabbage family require a deep, rich, moist soil for their perfect develop¬ 
ment, and must be kept growing vigorously from the sowing of the seed until 
the gathering of the crop. It is almost the universal practice to raise young 
plants first in nursery beds, meanwhile thoroughly prepaiing the plot on which 
they are to he finally planted by h< avily manuring and deeply digging and 
puherising. The nursery beds should be deep, rich, sandy loam, made level 
and very fine on the surface. Sow the seeds in shallow furrows made by 
pressing a sharp-edged board into the soil, or by scratching to a depth of 
about Jin. If the seeds are lin, to 1 -in. apart the plants will grow strong and 
quickly, hut it is n common practice to sow much more thickly. Cover level 
with the surface, and pres** the soil on the seeds by slightly beating it with the 
back of a spade. 'J lie drills should be 3in. apart, and directly the pb.nts come 
up the intervening space*? should he loosened up. (live water frequently, and 
once a week give a little weak liquid manure at tire root on In between the rows 

Jt is better to ow small lots once a week than to sow all seeds at once. For 
kitchen use commence with what are called "early'’ varieties; continue with 
medium carl), follow with main crop, and finish with early sorts. [ The term 
"early” means “quiekh maturing’*] The young plants should be ready to 
plant out within four to six weeks after sowing the seed. 

The land should be thoroughly well prepared during the time the young 
plants are coming forward. Plenty of farmyard or other nitrogenous manure 
should be W'ell mixed with the soil, which should be dug deeply and be well 
pulverised. 

Large sorts of cabbages should be plunted at least 3ft. apart each way— 
better 3ft x 1ft , and smaller varieties 2ft. x 3ft. apart. If the plants are of 
a good size cut away tv\o or three of the bot'om leaves before putting them 
in, especially if the weather and the soil art* both rathei dry. Choose a cool 
cloudy day, if possible, for planting out. 

If caterpillars or aphides are on the \onng plants dip the whole of the leaves 
and stems, but not the roots . into a bath of tobacco water (3ozs tobacco waste 
to the gallon of water, or i£oz stick tobacco) or tar water (loz. to figalls. 
boiling water, stir, and use cold). 

Before lifting the young plants give the bed a good watering, and lift the 
plants with soil attached to the roots, or else dip the roots at once in a 
“puddle” made with clay, soil, and old cow manure, equal paris, and enough 
water to make a creamy mass. 

Dibble the holes just deep enough to accommodate the full length of the 
roots. Hold the plant in the left hand by the leaves, drop the loots into the 
hole, drhe the dibber into the soil at an angle of about 46°, so that the point 
will just about reach as deep as the first hole; bend the top of the dibber 
towards the head of the plant, so that the soil shall 1> pressed up against the 
roots from bottom to top; then fill up the other hole with water and cover in 
the soil. In all cases it is desirable to apply water at once to a plant when 
put in. 
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From this time forward the plants must be kept growing vigorously. 
Nothing will promote this object more effectively than frequently stirring the 
surface. Never let it become caked. After every watering and after rain* as 
soon as the soil becomes dry tnough, rake it up. Mulch the bed with old 
manure, or else apply weak liquid manure twice a week at thn roots. It is 
altogether wrong to apply liquid manure upon the leaves of any plant 

If the above directions are strictly observed it will be almost impossible to 
fail in growing good cabbages, cauliflowers, &c. 

In field cultivation of cat‘le-cabbages, kale, kohlrabi, swedes, turnips, &c., the 
same care eannot be given, nor is it so much required. They all thrive best 
upon a soil rich in nitrogen, and require also a fairly liberal supply of potash 
and phosphoric acid. Add a sufficiency of moisture in the soil, and good crops 
are almost a surety. 


CATTLE DISEASE AT PETERSBURG. 

During the past two or three yeais Mr. It Cochrane, a member of the 
Petersburg Agricultural Bureau, has lost a number of cattle from some unknown 
disease. The disease seemed to be confined to cattle grazed on one particular 
paddock, and, at the request of the Bureau, Mr. It. J. Needham, Deputy Chief 
Inspector of Stock, visited the farm on more than one occasion. He was of 
opinion that the cattle were affected by impaction or asthenic* apoplexy, caused 
by poorness of the blood, due to the absence of nutritive properties in the feed. 

As fresh cattle brought on to the farm soon became affected, the Minister of 
Agriculture was asked to authorise a special investigation, and I)r. Ramsay 
Smith, Honorary Pathologist, Adelaide Hospital, was deputed to make an 
inquiry into the complaint. The following report has now been submitted to 
the Hon Minister: — 

“On January 9th I visited Petersburg in company with Mr. Valentine and 
Mr. Needham. On January l()th we visited Mr. Cochiane’s farm and the 
paddocks at Black Rock Plain, some ten miles distant. Mr. Cochrane supplied 
information regarding the outbreak and course of the cattle disease. At bis 
farm we saw one cow recovering from the disease. At Black Rock Plain we 
saw one cow very Dad w r ith the disease, and another one dying from it. We 
were able to study the symptoms of the disease in these two. The dying one 
was killed, *nd we made an examination of nil the organs in the body. The 
following is a summary of the results of the investigations : — 

“ The cattle that have taken the disease have all, with one single exception, 
been grazing in one particulnr paddock on Mr. Cochrane’s farm. The disease 
appeared two years ago, and up to the date of our visit thirty-six cattle had 
died from it. There had been no case of recovery, with the doubtful exception 
of the cow mentioned above as recovering. Age, sex, breed, condition, time in 
the paddock, and season of the year appear to make no difference in the appear¬ 
ance of the disease in the affected animals. Horses have not taken the disease. 
No sheep have been grazed in the paddock. Cow's from the outside introduced 
into the paddock have taken the disease, and have died within twelve hours of 
being placed in the paddock. On the other hand, animals affected with the 
disease have lived for eight days. Only one case occurred on the farm not in 
this paddock. This occurred in what is called the w r heat paddock. Cattle 
removed from the paddock to Black Rock Plain have taken the disease at 
varying intervals after removal, and have died from it. There has been no ease 
of the disease spreading from or being earned by one animal to another. Every 
animal that suffered had been in that paddock, w r ith the exception of one case 
above mentioned. From these facts alone one would conclude that the disease 
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is probablv not infectious or contagious, but depends on some cause which 
exists in that paddock and another paddock on the farm. This conclusion is 
confirmed by the post-mortem examination. All the symptoms are to be traced 
to the impaction of undigested food in the stomach. The rumen contained 
about lcwt. of foul faecal-smelling food stuff. The reticulum was firmly 
crammed with material that resembled a composition of hard-baked clay and 
dry tar-paving. The gall bladder was distended, and the liver was saturated 
with bile. The intestines were empty. All the other organs were healthy, and 
a four months unborn calf which the cow contained was healthy. Pieces of all the 
organs were preserved for microscopic examination, and revealed no disease.” 

Dr. Smith and Mr. C. J. Valentine, Chief-Inspector of Stock, unite in the 
following opinion :—“ 1. The disease is not infectious or contagious. 2. The 
flesh of the affected animals is perfectly wholesome and fit for human food. 
8. The disease is preventable, being dependent on conditions of food and water 
supply. 4. The affected animals should be treated on the first appearance of 
the disease, since the chances of recovery are small after the symptoms are well 
marked. Wc recommend a further investigation of the grass and water supply 
of the paddock in question, with a view to discover the precise nature of the 
conditions that are the exciting cause of the disease.” 


CIDER-MAKING. 

• Statements have been made from time to time that it is an easy thing to make 
good eider in South Australia, and that an) kinds or a mixture of all kinds will 
serve that purpose. Both statements will bear some modification. Good cider 
can only be made by those who know something about the work, and the eider 
must he made of good sound apples— 41 cider apples’' by preference—in a 
place where a slow, steady, even, and complete fermentation can take place. 
Several attempts have been made by men who have had good experience in 
Europe to make cider in this colony, notably by the late Mr. Chas Giles, sen., 
at Grove Hill, and by the late Signor Paolo Viliams, at Highercombe. The 
partial if not actually complete failure of those two expeits may fairly be 
attributed to the absence of cellar accommodation contributing to a slow and 
complete fermentation of the must, and partly to the use of the ordinary mar¬ 
keting apples. It must be admitted that almost any kinds of apples can be 
used for cider making, but in order to make really good cider the maker must 
hu\e a fairly large proportion of cider apples and russets. Sweet apples produce 
a cider of poor flavor and little “ character,” whilst the cider and russet apple 
combination ) ield a liquor of very palatable nature, whilst the greater astrin- 
gency of the fruit makes the eider more easily clarified, and it keeps better, 
whilst more juice is contained in these varieties than in most of the table sorts. 
About l,‘200Ibs. cider apples will produce 60galls. cider. Some makers prefer 
to use a third or a fourth part of pear& in the crushing, which imparts a distinct 
flavor to the liquor It was recently stated that it is as easy to make good 
cider as it is to make good wine, but when the difference in composition of 
apples and grapes is considered it may well be doubted if the assertion is borne 
out by facts. Grape juice often contains over 20 per cent, of sugar and only 
0*5 per cent of acids, whilst apples often contain 8 per cent, to 10 per cent, 
of acids and only 8 per cent, to 9 per cent, of sugar. 

In the south of Geimany about one-third of pears or one-third of sweet apples 
is used in the manufacture of the best cider. In England they use apples only 
in the same proportions, reserving j ears for making perry. Some makers add 
a certain quantity of sugar and of water to the apple juice, in order to biing 
the constituent juice to a nearer equality with that of the grape, and thus secure 
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a more even fermentation. They usually add sufficient sugar to raise the 
saccharine to about 12 per cent., which, if well fermented, would give about 6 
per cent, alcoholic strength. For each per cent, saccharine deficient it is usual 
to add 2*2lbs. sugar to each 22galls. liquor pressed from the fruit. 

When the fruit is ripe, but not over ripe, it is to be picked carefully, without 
bruising, and rejecting all damaged fruit. It is then placed in heaps to sweat 
and mellow for twelve to fourteen days. This sweating promotes a uniform 
quality in the fruit, reduces a portion of its moisture, and enables the press to 
extract the juice more evenly and surely, aids the process of fermentation, the 
clarifying of the cider, and its flavor, strength, quality, and keeping properties. 

After crushing the pomace is placed in coarse bags, put on the bed of the 
press to drain, and then pressure is gradually put on until liquor ceases to flow'. 
The first half of the liquor is sometimes fermented separately, to produce a 
superior quality of cider, but generally it is all worked together. The juice is 
now tested by the saccharometer, and, if found deficient, sugar and water is 
added to bring it up to the required strength. 

The juice is then placed in clean casks to ferment, being only two-thirds 
filled, to prevent waste during the process. If the temperature of the cellar can 
be kept at about 70° F. it is likely that the fermentation will proceed evenly, 
but if the must rises to 80° F. it should be drawn off into a fresh cask, in order 
to arrest any further rise. 

Fermentation should be completed within a fortnight. Some careful makers 
then filter the liquor through large filter bags, and then run it into clean 
sulphured casks. Others leave the liquor to settle in the fermenting vats or 
casks for two or three days, and rack into clean sulphured casks. If it is 
desired to make sweet cider, the liquor is drawn off before fermentation is 
quite completed. A portion of it is placed in a cask containing sulphur 
fumes, well shaken up, then filled with the rest of the cider. If re-fermentation 
commences the process may have to be repeated, and racking will have to be 
resorted to once a month to get the liquor clear. * 

The above notes are chiefly founded upon an article by C. Mayer, Govern¬ 
ment Agricultural Analyst, Stellenbosch, Cape Colony. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR APRIL. 

By Geobge Quinn, Inspector of Fbuit. 

In districts possessing a heavy rainfall, and where showers are almost 
continuous from April to September, causing the ground to become too wet to 
work upon with teams, the opportunity of ploughing the orchard immediately 
after the first rains of early winter should be seized without fail. If the ground 
has been artificially drained, or has natural drainage facilities, the rain can then 
be utilised fully, for in this climate, with reasonable provision for carrying off 
the surplus water, which falls over a brief period only, there is little danger of 
excessive wetness causing injury to the trees. 

The completion of the harvesting operations for deciduous fruits will be 
pretty well leached during April this year, and as the subject of harvesting and 
housing apples has been dealt with in a separate paper I will not deal with the 
matter further in these notes. 

The preparation of land for planting should be pushed on. My observations 
lead me to pronounce in unmistakable terms in favor of autumn planting for 
deciduous trees, so that root action may begin during the winter season and 
the .trees have a start upon the dry weather when the mil growing time arrives. 
The transplanting of citrus trees could be done successfully now, but as these 
trees really become dormant during the winter, both in root and top, as far as 
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outward appearances go, there is no advantage in disturbing them now. In 
fact, the broken roots frequently rot and the leaves fall, which are without 
doubt disadvantages. I think, for general orchard and garden planting, no 
error will be made if the transplanting of deciduous trees be undertaken very 
early in winter, and that of evergreens during the early spring days. 

In the nursery, careful attention should be given to loosening the ties upon 
stocks, whether the buds have united or have died. If this be neglected, con¬ 
striction of the stem at the tied section takes place, and the buds that have 
taken are killed (strangled), or if the buds have failed, the stock may be ruined 
as far as any further attempts at budding are concerned. 

The pips and stones of fruits intended for the production of stocks for 
budding or grafting should be set early to ensure a good average sprouting. 
This applies particularly to peaches. If the nursery ground is not ready, these 
pips and stones might be buried in damp soil between layers of bagging to 
start germination. Stocks of pear, quince, plum, apricot, peach, cherry, orange, 
and lemon are all raised from seedlings. Apples are only worked upon roots 
of recognised blight-proof sorts. In selecting seeds of pear, apricot, and peach, 
only those from common strong-growing kinds should be used; the more 
highly-flavored and delicate sorts usually produce sterile seeds. Only 
Myrobalan plum seeds should be used ; ordinary plums sucker badly. Of 
cherries, the seeds of Mazzard or Mahaleb varieties are most esteemed for 
stocks. Orange and lemon pips should be either sown in boxes or sheltered 
frames and covered from frost, &c., for the first season, after which they are 
set out thinly in open nursery rows for future budding. 

Deciduous trees should be allowed to mature their growths now and develop 
up their fruit buds. Heavy waterings now only produce watery immature 
shoots, 1 which frequently die in winter or early spring. 

Resin sprayings may yet be applied to destroy red scales : lOlbs resin, lOlbs. 
washing soda, 51bs. soft soap, to make 5Ugalls. of spray wash, is a proved recipe 
locally for this pest. 

The bandages used as traps for codiin larva* could be removed from early 
pears and apples that have been stripped of fruits for some weeks past, pro¬ 
viding there are no other kinds still carrying fruits near by. Old stakes should 
be burnt, as the cracks in these harbor codim moth larvae over the winter. 
Great care should be taken in sorting apples, both for market and export, where 
this pest is found in the orchards. 

The planting of strawberries may be undertaken in early localities, but it is 
no use to set out these plants unless the grower intends giving them a rich 
soil and careful attention. I have seen very fair lesults obtained on the 
Adelaide plains and excellent crops in the lower North, where the summer is 
hotter, but the soils were well supplied with manure, and applications of liquid 
manure and water were freely given. The ground should be broken up 16in. 
or 18in. deep and plenty of well-rotted stable manure mixed in prior to setting 
the young plants. The rows should be about 2ft. apart, and the plants set 1ft. 
apart in the rows. 

GOOD CULTIVATtON VERSUS CARELESS 
CULTIVATION. 

By George Qujtfx. 

On several occasions when visiting the Coonawarra Fruit Colony, near Penola, 
1 have been particularly struck with the results obtained from the various 
methods of cultivation adopted by the different blockholders. During a recent 
visit I had an opportunity of procuring^ some photographs which were taken 




No. 1.—BLOCK OF SEVEN-YEAR-OLD APPLE TREES AT COONAWARRA FRUIT COLONY, WELL CULTIVATED 

AND ATTENDED. 
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No. 2-BLOCK OF SEVEN-YEAR-OLD APPLE TREES AT COONAWARRA FRUIT COLONY, BADLY CULTIVATED 

AND NEGLECTED. 
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by Mr. S. G. Spink at my request, and two of these are reproduced on the 
previous pages to illustrate the different results obtainable by careful cultiva¬ 
tion and training as against careless attention and neglect, when applied to 
apple trees of a similar age planted upon soils practically alike. 

The first photo shows a block of apple trees upon the holding of Mr. E. A.* 
Stoney. The trees have been planted seven years, and, being pruned hard, 
have produced practically no fruit yet, but are fine types of well*framed sturdy 
trees, capable of carrying a great weight of fruit without splitting or collapsing. 
The photo, also shows a belt of sugargums at the boundary, which Mr. Stoney 
with characteristic foresight planted to protect his orchard from the prevailing 
winds. 

The second illustration is taken from a block formerly occupied by a slovenly 
orchardist. The trees are of the same age as Mr. Stoney 1 ’s, but they have been 
allowed a long stem, and scarcely any other pruning seems to have been applied. 
The ground, it is true, has been ploughed, but at a time when the least benefit 
is to be derived from the work. The trees, having no protecting belt, have 
yielded to the wind pressure and are, even with their present very light tops, 
showing signs of a desire to lie down. The crop of waving oats tells its 
own tale. 

Although one may see room for improvement in the cultivation of many of 
the blocks on this thriving fruit colony, fortunately such instances of gross 
neglect are few and far between. If in this favored locality the baneful influences 
of neglect in cultivation are so clearly apparent, what must be the effect in 
localities of lesser rainfall and inferior soils? The Coonawarra colonists have 
in these illustrations a striking object lesson on this subject, and it is to be 
hoped will profit thereby ; anyway, 1 thank them for the opportunity provided 
of securing the illustration for the benefit of others. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLE-GROWING FOR APRIL, 

By Geobge Quinn. 

In most parts of this colony the ground usually receives a fairly good soaking 
during this month, and the early plantings of vegetables are made outside those 
areas where irrigation is possible. 

Sowings will be made of red and sixer beets, broud beans, parsnips, carrots, 
cress, lettuces, parsley, radishes, peas, spinach, turnips, onions, and swedes. I 
wish again to urge the advisableness of sowing the-^e in rows, so as to permit 
hoeing to be done readily, for the purpose of killing weeds and aerating the soil 
when the rains of winter compact it closely. 

Beans, lettuces, parsley, peas, spinach, turnips, swedes, onions, and radishes 
will all be largely benefited by having a dressing of superphosphate drilled in 
with the seeds. 

In prepared beds, successional sowings of cauliflower, cabbage, celeriac, 
kohlrabi, Brussels sprouts, onions, and leeks should be made in all gardens, to 
raise plants for future transplantsgs. 

If the ground in a garden has several sloping aspects, for the early winter 
growing crops a position which will receive the most sunshine, and sheltered 
from cold south-west winds, will be more likely to produce early maturity. 

In small gardens, high close fences running east and west, or walls of build¬ 
ings, should be avoided, as they cast long shadows across the plots and cause 
such shaded soils to become wet, cold, and possibly sour. 

Thin out crops ol beets, spinach, onions, &c., and transplant out cabbages, 
cauliflowers, onions, Brussels sprouts, celery, and kohlrabi, and, unless heavy 
rate is falling, give each plant a moderate watering to settle the soil around the 
roots. 
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Garlic and shallot bulbs may be set out now. 

A light sprinkling of superphosphate scattered along the rows of growing 
vegetables, and gently forked or hoed into the soil, will be very stimulating to 
most kinds. 

Early potatoes may yet be planted in localities where winter frosts are not 
severe. 

Mulchings of well rotted stable manure may be spread over beds of rhubarb 
and asparagus, and lightly forked in, taking care not to damage the crowns of 
the plants. A few pounds of common salt to each square rod may be added 
upon the asparagus beds with advantage. If these plants are yellowing off, and 
there ig danger of the seeds falling, the tops may be cut away, but there is 
plenty of time in most localities yet for taking this necessary precaution. 

Different kinds of herbs may be lifted, divided, and the younger growths 
replanted, discarding the old central stems and roots. Bunches of leaves of herbs 
may be preserved at the same time as the division takes place, as the young 
plants will sprout better if the twigs are trimmed in keeping with the reduction 
of the roots. 

The late fruits upon the tomato plants will ripen better if they are exposed 
to the sun and air. This is best done by lifting and tying the limbs an inch or 
two off the soil, and thinning out the twigs and foliage. Melons, pumpkins, 
etc., should be stored away in a cool dry place to keep until required. 

Should cabbage aphides (blight) appear on the plants, a spraying given while 
they are yet semewhat scarce will often check the pests, and tide the plants 
over a critical time. Tobacco wash or softsoap and quassia chips have both 
been found excellent remedies. 

The stirring of the surface soil w r ith the fork or hoe is a very necessary work 
as soon as the regular rains begin, and all ground not now in use should be dug 
deeply with a fork and thrown up roughly to absorb all the rain possible. 

Save good cucumbers for seed purposes. If these fruits are simply placed 
away in any position out of reach of vermin they dry up, and the seeds are 
readily extracted. 

FRUIT TREE PRUNING.—No. 1. 

By George Quinn, Inspector of Fruit. 

Under purely natural conditions all kinds of plants appear to grow with the 
one express purpose of continuing their individual species, and to this end each 
produces seeds of its own particular variety. Mankind has not been slow to 
note that when any particular kind is closely pressed for existence bv its 
fellows of the vegetable kingdom the power of producing seeds greater in 
number is generally called to its aid. 

When man brings any plant under cultivation he seeks to develop some 
particular quality which it possesses. If it is the symmetrical shape of the 
tree or its ornamental foliage which attracts his attention, he encourages that 
to a finality probably not existing in nature. 

If it be the beauty of the flower that draws forth his admiration, that is the 
point around which his attentions are centred. If it is the fruit which arouses 
his interest, to that end are all his efforts directed. 

Among the chief arts called in to produce the desired result is pruning. 

How long pruning has been applied to fruit trees there is no record to show, 
but certain it is that the practice is an outgrowth of the observations and 
experiments of cultivators spread over very many generations indeed. 

It is frequently urged by those who express disbelief in pruning that nature 
does not prune, but one has only to examine a fruit tree that has been allowed 
to roam and grow at its own sweet will to note how severely nature suppresses 
various portions of any tree, 
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Every bud that is formed upon a tree may be said to possess all the poten¬ 
tialities of an individual branch. This being so, take any limb of, say, an apple 
tree left unpruned by man and count the number of suppressed buds, and it will 
be found that the majority never get beyond an embryonic stage. It may be 
urged that these are held in reserve in case of accident, but should the possible 
happen, how many of these buds retain their vitality over a long period ? 

Again, it is urged that the process of pruning devitalises the tree and brings 
premature decay and death. Respecting the vitality of the tree it is difficult 
to sustain such an argument, as the retention of the vitality of a tree seems to 
be almost entirely based upon the suitability of its general surroundings. 

Vitality in any tree cannot be described in anj’ fixed ratio, as it is being con¬ 
stantly renewed, reduced, or augmented. Given two trees of equal vitality, 
planted in similar soil in the same locality, leave one to the care of nature, 
entirely without pruning. Granted that the other receives rational pruning and 
training from time to time and as good cultivation, and there can be no doubt 
that the vitality of the latter would be maintained to a much higher degiee 
than with the former. 

As has been previously mentioned, man expends his labor and skill upon fruit 
trees simply for the fiuits they bear. He does not grow them because of 
certain magnificent proportions they may assume. In most instances it is only 
the fleshy or pulpy portion of the fruit that he desires; consequently be 
endeavours to increase the quantity of this particular portion to the deprecia¬ 
tion of all others. 

In a state of nature many fruits are borne, each containing a seed or seeds. 
It is these reproductive portions nature wishes to preserve and multiply. Man 
has found by experiment that if the numbers of these fruits be vastly reduced 
the substances assimilated by the tree are largely directed to increasing the 
size of this fleshy portion of the fruits; consequently he reduces the number of 
fruits, allows light and air to reach each one, and thus improves their general size 
and flavor, and causes them in many instances to ripen earlier. There are two 
ways of reducing the fruits, viz., by ieducing by pruning the number of fruit¬ 
bearing buds ; and, secondly, by plucking away the fruits after they are formed. 
By careful study and practice man has found in this process of reduction by 
pruning away certain portions that his objects may be attained and still the 
health of the tree be maintained for a profitable period ; in other words, while 
obtaining the results sought he has found to what length he may go without 
interfering with the proper nutrition of the tree. 

Speaking broadly, it may be assumed that by the practice of the art of pruning 
man is enabled to produce earlier and more regular crops of fruit of superior 
character. This is the ultimate object .sought, but as the crude ore must first 
be refined and purified before it is in a condition to be shapen into all the 
beautiful and delicate articles which art has devised, so must the virgin fruit 
tree be shaped and trained by skillful hands before it reaches this goal of the 
cultivator’s desires. 

A young fruit tree may be said to be composed of a root or roots, from which 
arises a stem. Upon this stem, a # t fairly regular intervals, are placed buds, and 
immediately below each of these buds a leaf is developed. These buds will 
develop characteristics similar to the stem upon which they are found. The 
spaces between these buds may be said to act as carriers of nutriment to the 
buds, but only from the buds themselves will growths emerge. Although not 
so strictly defined in appearance as in the vine, we will for the sake of uniformity 
call these spaces intemodes, which they as truly are. 

Fruit trees are pruned at different seasons of the year, but the main pruning 
of deciduous sorts is done when the leaves have fallen. This is called— 

WINTER PRUNING. 

The pruning done whilst the foliage is on the trees is commonly called 
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( SUMMER PRUNING, 

but this is a misnomer, as very much of it is performed in spring. 

Winter pruning is usually done by means of knives, pruning shears, or 
seccateurs, and saws. 

Summer pruning is frequently performed with the thumb and finger, and 
only sometimes is the knife or seecateur called into use. 

All tools used in pruning should be kept clean and sharp, so that diseases 
may not be introduced thereby, or rough sections—leaving slowly-healing 
wounds—be made. 

In most places the seccateurs have almost displaced the knife owing to the 
greater rapidity and safety with which the work can be performed. 



Plate l.-HOW TO HOLD SECCATEUR WHEN SEVERING A SHOOT. 


If a glance be given at our first illustration it will be seen that this tool is 
composed of two parts, terminating at one end in handles. Upon the other 
end of one is a curved blade, while upon the corresponding end of the other a 
curved steel block is seen. When a branch is being severed it rests in this curve, 
and the handles being closed together with force, the curved blade descends 
and cuts a section through the branch parallel to the curved block. If the 
sides of the severed branch be carefully examined it will be seen that the 
portion which rested upon the curved block has a crashed margin, while the 
section on the branch from the blade sid* is quite cleanly severed. 

The reason for our first illustration will now be clear, viz., hold the 
seccateurs in such a manner that the bruised section is always made upon the 
piece severed from the tree. 

As previously remarked, the arrangement of the buds and spaces upon the 
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branches of a fruit tree, though externally clear enough to be described as 
nodes and internodes, the internal characteristics are less clearly defined than 
in the grape vine, and as, with few exceptions, soft pith is absent in the inter¬ 
node and the woody partition not confined to the node, there is no need or gain 
in cutting the section through the node above the bud intended for terminal 
growth. 

Experience has therefore taught that the nearest point at which the cut can 
be made above the bud intended to grow, without imperilling that bud's 
chances of growth, is the light position. 


r 



Plate 11, -SHOWING POSITION OF SLOPING SECTION RELATIVE TO 
THE LAST BUD RETAINED. 

Our second illustration shows the approximate distance, as well as a gentle 
slope away from the bud which the section should take, so as to conduct 
moisture or any other descending substance away from the bud. 

The practice which makes the lowest point of the cut begin directly in a line 
with the top of the last bud to he reserved for growth, and slightly sloping 
upwards above the bud, will be found quite safe and practicable in everyday 
work. 

The main object of pruning fruit trees has been described, but in the 
attainment of this end the pruning has to be directed along certain fixed lines. 
These may be briefly described as~(l) Pruning to modify the form of the 
tree ; (2) pruning to promote wood growth; (3) pruning to increase fruit pro¬ 
duction ; (4) pruning to check the spread of disease or decay. 

The primary step in learning to prune fruit trees is the acquirement of a 
knowledge of the different buds upon a tree, viz., flower buds and wood buds, 
and the particular growths upon which these t.udsare chiefly found on different 
kinds of trees. 

Natural law has disposed that trees, alike with all organised beings, shall 
come to a certain stage of maturity prior to reproducing themselves, and as we 
are about to deal with young fruit trees 1 will not at this stage enter into a 
description df the shapes and positions of the fruit buds of different trees. 
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In a state of nature every plant when allowed free scope for action takes upon 
itself a typical form. When man introduces a plant to cultivation he provides 
the protection necessary to the development of this form, and utilises pruning 
to modify such a form to his best uses. 

Wild grape vines climb over and entwine their stems around high trees, and 
many fruit trees spread in a more or less pendulous manner upon the ground, 
but both of these forms have to be modified as far as is in keeping with a con¬ 
tinuance of healthy growth before these plants can be utilised to the fullest 
advantage by mankind, and to obtain this end he prunes to modify form . 

Under certain vicissitudes of climate fruit trees are caused by means of prun¬ 
ing and training to take very many shapes, so that they may be grown under 
conditions far removed from those of their natural habitats. They are trained 
as espaliers, cordons, See., against vertical surfaces, upon wires, or as pyramids 
in the open ground, but as those methods are not imperative under the favor¬ 
able climatic conditions of South Australia I do not at the present at any rate 
intend dwelling upon them. 

The modifications of the natural forms of fruit trees have been directed along 
certain lines until certain types have been recognised as suitable for certain 
conditions. 

In the meadow orchards of England and elsewhere where hay or grass is 
grown beneath the trees, and animals allowed to graze, a type of tree possessed 
of a very long stem is favored, and our early colonists naturally followed the 
teachings of their ancestors in training the trees planted by then here Under 
the altered conditions of climate and commercial competition now existing this 
type has been abandoned in orchards of later date. 

The main object sought by the adoption of a distinct type of fruit tree in 
commercial orchard practice is to secure one which tv ill produce the greatest, 
quantity of superior fruit at a minimum cost . In this connection the type of 
tree which will permit all the necessary operations of orchard work being con¬ 
ducted with the greatest facility and completeness, and at the same time main¬ 
tain its productiveness over a lengthy period, is the one to adopt. On the 
strength of these requirements in my mind there exists no doubt that for the 
general conditions ruling in this colony the most profitable type of orchard tree is 
a short-stemmed sturdy standard of a vase or goblet vase shape. From this tree 
the fruit may be comfortably harvested, the pruning and treatment for dis 2 ases 
easily and rapidly performed, the ground shaded in midsummer above the root 
system the soil cultivated without interruption, and it also possesses the 
strength necessary to withstand boisterous winds. 

We will therefore proceed to follow through its varying stages the develop¬ 
ment of a tree of this type from the materials at band. 

In Plate III may be seen three fair types of young fruit trees as received from 
the nursery. Fig. 1 has been topped as it grew in the nursery row, con¬ 
sequently it has developed several shoots of var>ing strength from the main 
stem. Fig. 2 has received some check in its growth, probably owing to a 
slight dryness at the roots. This checked its first growth on top. and when 
active vegetation began afresh some of the lower buds forged ahead for a time, 
and produced about half a dozen shoots. 

If this tree be examined, nature’s pruning will be seen in the suppression of 
some shoots in the middle of the stem. 

Fig. 3 grew in a dense bed of young trees, and, partly as a consequence of 
overcrowding, the lower buds have not had a chance to develop into shoots, 
and only a small proportion have grown ar the top. 

In Plate IV. I nave shown how these types are often pruned, and later on will 
refer to the resulting consequences. Plate V. shows the root system of these 
three trees taken from beneath. The main roots are pretty well ail broken at 
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their extremities, and, owing to being exposed to the air, the fibrous roots are 
nearly all dried up and dead. 

, Plate VI. shows these root systems in the same order, trimmed carefully of all 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2. F»o. 3. 

Plate lll.-TYPES OF TREES AS RECEIVED FROM NURSERY. 


interlocked roots, broken points, and dead fibres, ready for planting. It will 
be noticed that pretty well all roots smaller in diameter than an ordinary 
writing pencil have been cut away, and the main roots shortened considerably. 
The ordinary nursery methods of packing young fruit trees do not preserve the 
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more tender roots; but this is not such a calamity as it may at first appear, as, 
when consideration is given to the manner in which the stem and branches are 
so greatly reduced, it will be readily seen that a balance may be regained. If 
a tree, the roots of which have not been pruned at planting, be dug up in 
twelve months' time and examined, scarcely any new roots will be found to 
have issued from the smaller roots Just in the same manner as when the top 
of a young tree is left unpruned on being planted many of the paitly-matured 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


Plate IV.-SHOWING HOW THEY ARE FREQUENTLY PRUNED. 

terminal twigs will die, and fresh ones emerge from the more solid wood below. 
Whether it is that they are immature and incapable of emitting other roots, I 
am unable to say, but think the reason why most perish is because of the ex¬ 
posure and damage received in being transplanted. The time spent in 
trimming these roots carefully would be more than counterbalanced by the 
saving of time in planting the trees. The too common error of making the 
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long horizontal roots fit the hole opened for their reception, instead of making 
the hole to accommodate the irregular roots, would be largely avoided. 

In Plate VII. I have endeavored to show how these three young trees should 
be top-pruned to obtain the type of tree herein suggested as suitable to our 
conditions. The primary step taken in the formation of any given type or shape 
is the setting of a stem. The first shoot made by any tree, whether it emerges 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 

Plate V.-SHOWING ROOT SYSTEM OF SAME AS RECEIVED FROM 


THE NURSERY. 

as a “ virgin ” growth from a seed, or from an inserted portion of another plant, 
such as from a bud or graft, usually grows in a vertical direction. Ttyis is the 
stem of the tree. Along this growth at regular intervals buds are formed, from 
which branches may arise to form the main arms of the tree. By a law which 
is generally recognised as applying to all plants that are raised above the surface 
of the ground on stems, the buds at the topmost point of growth absorb the 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


Plate VI.-SHOWING. SAME ROOT SYSTEMS PRUNED 
READY FOR PLANTING. 

greatest quantity of nutriment, and consequently, in a state of nature the 
terminal bud continues to lead until some check is administered to it, and then 
those next in point of elevation take up the running, with the result that 
branches are formed. Mankind has taken advantage of this law to turn to good 
account the opportunity offered for modifying the natural forms and heights of 
stems assumed by various fruit trees, and confining them to sizes of a uniform 
character consistent with the needs of orchard economics. 
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A glance at Plate III. will show the much more uniform growth in the 
branches sent out by Fig. 1, where they start on almost the same level, than 
is noted on Fig. 2, where a much greater space intervenes between the lower 
and higher branches. This is the great advantage Fig. 1 possesses over Fig. 2, 
and the gain will be more apparent as time goes on and crops of fruit are borne. 
Some of the disadvantages connected with the methods of pruning adopted in 
Plate IV. are, with Fig. 1, too many shoots are left, and too many buds are left 
upon each shoot. These errors will give rise to a great number of comparatively 
weakly shoots which, in the close struggle for existence, will injure each other 
and form weakly main arms. These being set closely together, the lateral 
growths will be choked out of existence, and the fruiting wood driven to the 
topmost shoots, thus defeating one of the chief aims of the short trunk, viz., 
keeping the fruit within reach and secure against rough winds, &c. 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 

Plate Vll.-SHOWING SAME TREES WITH BRANCHES 
AND ROOTS PRUNED. 


In Fig. 2 there are too many shoots left, and these are spread over elevations 
loo varying to ensure maturity to all. The result would be that many of the 
limbs would gradually perish or become barren from the lower shoots upwards. 

Fig. 3 is typical of mauy local failures. The tree has begun in the natural 
course of vegetation to set its main or scaffold branches, and the pruner 
“ doesn’t believe in interfering with nature,” consequently he allows nearly 
3ft. of stem to carry a few weakly twigs. This is the sort of tree that requires 
much support, even before fruit is borne, to stand against the persuasions of 
the prevailing winds; and when it reaches maturity—supposing man and the 
elements have been kind!)—it simply sprawls in umbrella fashion in the way 
of cultivation or yields to the wrecking influence of strong winds. 

In Plate VII. the pruning applied by many successful fruitgrowers is shown. 
In this illustration the items are set from 16in. to 20in. high. 

In the case of Fig. 1 advantage has been taken of the formation of main 
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arms in the nursery. The check this tree received in the nursery bed illustrates 
how a season can be gained in shaping the tree by a check being given to the 
terminal growth during the growing season, but this is only safe and prac¬ 
ticable where very vigorous growth is obtainable. 

In Fig. 1 three main arms, radiating at regular intervals from, and set fairly 
distant above each other, along the main stem are selected. Each of these are 
pruned so that two or three buds only are left to grow. 

At this period we are seeking to furnish the tree with a limited number of 
sturdy main arms, which will be capable of carrying, without injury, heavy 
weights of fruits and foliage. To attain this end advantage is taken of a self 
evident rule which teaches that when a tree is in average good health the lesser 
the number of shoots allowed to grow from any branch the greater will be the 
strength of each individual shoot. 

Fig. 2 is treated in a very similar manner, excepting that four shoots are 
retained to form the main arms. Whether three, four, or five main arms* are 
best is a matter over which opinions vary, but personally I favor three, for the 
reason that in the subsequent sub-divisions more room is allowed for the 
development of lateral fruit-bearing growths. 

Fig. 3 shows the tree reduced in length to form a short stout stem. The 
height of the branching system as started voluntarily has necessitated the 
reduction of this tree, for ail practical purposes, almost to the stage at which 
Fig. 1 stood when the check caused it to branch, and Fig. 3 in a year hence 
will be identical with Fig. 1. That is, it will be pruned to fix the number of 
the main arms along the stem. It is pruned this year to start those arms. 
There is a distinct advantage in having a clean, healthy, strong whipstiek stem 
on which to begin, and 90 per cent, of our nursery trees could be shaped better 
if permitted or compelled to take this form when in the nursery bed. The 
grower can fix the height from the ground at which the main arms shall emerge 
to suit his peculiar conditions, when the trees received from the nursery are 
grown thus. In actual practice the pruning of the tops should not be performed 
prior to the planting of the tree in its permanent position in the orchard, for 
the reason that the limited nunfber of buds left upon the main stem or the main 
arms are chosen because they indicate the direction of future growths, and if 
any of these be damaged the symmetrical growth of the tree will be disturbed, 
and the balance of the crown upset. 

( To be continuedJ 


ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FERTILISERS. 

(By W. L. Summers, Inspector of Fertilisers.) 

Since December last the warehouses and stores of all the principal importers 
of and dealers in fertilisers, together with the bonemills and manure works 
around Adelaide, have been inspected, and samples taken for analysis of most, 
if not all, the phosphatic manures offered in the colony. The following table 
shows the results of the Official Analyst’s determination of the constituents of 
the samples taken by the inspectors, the price charged per ton, and the com¬ 
parative values of the constituents of the respective manures. 

In arriving at this comparative value the prices of the manures containing 
the various constituents have been ascertained, and the unit value of such 
constituents in each case arrived at from such prices. From these unit values 
an average of the whole has been taken for purposes of comparison. 

It must be dearly understood that this “ value ” is not intended to represent 
the actual mtmey value of the fertiliser, which may vary according to local 
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conditions of supply and demand, and does not take into account any extra 
expense for handling, as is incurred with complete or partially complete 
fertilisers. Ail that is intended is to indicate as nearly as possible a fair 
average retail price for purposes of comparison. 

To arrive at the value of a manure the percentage of each ingredient is 
multiplied by the unit value attached to such substance, the total being the 
value per ton of such manure. 

The following may be accepted as the average unit values of the under¬ 


mentioned constituents:— 

In Bonedust—Tricaleic phosphate . 1/2 

In Bone Super.—Triculcic phosphate, made soluble. . 3/2 

Tricaleic phosphate, insoluble . 1/2 

In Guano and Guano Super —Tricaleic phosphate made soluble. 2/8 

Tricaleic phosphate, insoluble . 1/2 

In Mineral Super.—Tricaleic phosphate, made soluble. 2/8 

In Thomas Phosphate — Phosphoric aoid . 3/ ( J 

General—Potash . 6/0 

Ammonia . 10/- 


Analyses of Fertilisers. 


The following shows results of the Official Analyst’s analyses of samples of 
fertilisers taken by the Inspector:— 


Pi ice 
per ton. 


BoNF.m ST. 

E. & W. Huekett’s “ O.K.” . 49 3 trmaleie phosphate, 

4 7 o ammonia 

Adelaide Chemical Works . 47*0 tricaleic phosphate, 

5*1 ammonia 

L Mehrtons & Co. 38*2 tricaleic phosphate, 

5*1 ammonia 

L. Conrad . 49*99 tricaleic phosphate, 

3*6 ammonia 

11. D. Vawser. 40*6 tricaleic phosphate, 

3*77 ammonia 


Thomas Phosphate. 


Elder, Smith, & Co. — u Bilston” . .. 19*9 phosphoric acid 

J. G. Ramsay & Co. 10 7 “ 

F. H. Snow—‘'Star’’ . 18*1 “ 

S. A. Fanners’ Union—'“ Alberts ” ... 18 1 “ 

Norman & Co — “ Leeds’’ . lb 0 “ 

Clutterbuck Bros. 

Mineral Surer. 

Adelaide Chemical Works . 43*4 goluhle phosphate, 

S.A. Farmers’ Co-operative Union— 37*Go “ 

* 4 Globe,” United Alkali Co. 

Clutterbuck Bros. — ** Ohlendorff’s ” 37 0 “ 

Elder, Smith, & Co,—“ Lawes ”. 37*1 “ 

Clutterbuck Bros.—United Alkali Co.. 36*6 “ 

E. & W. Hackett. 36*02 

Australasian Implement Co. —“ Lawes * * 36*02 “ 


Guano. 


A. W. Sandford & Co.— 4 ‘ Kangaroo” 

E. &. W. Hackett. 

Penguin Guano Co.—“ Penguin ’ 
Gibbs, Bright, & Co.*—Peruvian guano 


60*2 triealcic phosphate, 

0*91 ammonia 

43*2 tricalcic phosphate, 

1*36 ammonia 

32*3 tricaleic phosphate, 

0*87 ammonia 

19*76 soluble phosphate, 

6*04 ammonia, 

2*C6 potash 


£ #. d. 
5 0 0 

,) 3 0 

4 10 0 

5 5 0 

5 0 0 


3 f> 0 
3 5 0 

3 10 0 
3 15 0 

3 7 6 


4 L r > 0 
4 15 0 

4 17 6 

4 7 6 

4 17 6 

5 0 0 

4 17 6 


2 12 6 
4 0 0 
3 r> 0 
14 0 0 


D 
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Analytes of Fertilisers —continued. 

Guano Super. 

Adelaide Chemical Works . 17*46 solublo phosphate, 

20*3 insoluble phosphate, 

1*63 ammonia 

Bone Superphosphates and Mixed Fertilisers. 

E. & W. Ilackett—Sugar Co., No. 1 34*3 soluble phosphate, 5 10 0 

Super. 

E. & W. Hackett— Sugar Co., No. 2 30*1 soluble phosphate, 6 10 0 

Super. 2’04 ammonia, 

1*0 potash 

Adelaide Chemical Works—Super. 13*97 soluble phosphate, 5 15 0 

20*73 insoluble phosphate, 

3*91 ammonia, 

0*22 po ash 

“ ** Super. B_ 6*11 soluble phosphate, 4 7 6 

33*IS ins oluble phosphate, 

0*31 ammonia 

** “ Super. O.... 20*41 soluble phosphate, 6 0 0 

16*62 insoluble phosphate, 

1*30 ammonia, 

0 23 potash 

R. I). Vawser— 01 Excelsior ’’ Super. .. 16*7 soluble phosphate, 6 16 0 

12*8 insoluble phosphate 

Rawaon's Patent Improved Fertiliser.. 6*5 insoluble phosphate, 6 5 0 

(Dalgetty & Co., agents). 0*51 ammonia, 

1*38 potash 

The pvices quoted are for single ton lots, except Messrs. Elder, Smith, and 
Co.’s prices, which are for 5-ton lots ; most other vendors make special reduc¬ 
tions for 5-ton lots. Prices have, however, risen several shillings per ton for 
mineral super, since the samples were taken. 

In these tables the constituents shown are those by which the fertilisers are 
usually sold in this colony. The percentage of nitrogen in bones and guano 
is not usually given, but its equivalent as ammonia. Instead of giving the 
percentage of phosphoric acid in bonedust, guano, super., &c., the percentage 
of soluble or insoluble tribasic phosphate of lime is almost invariably 
guaranteed. The term 44 insoluble ’’ in the above is scarcely correct, as it 
only means that the percentages as shown are insoluble in water. Some 
portion of the so-called insoluble phosphoric acid is in some cases soluble in 
citrate of ammonia. This is particularly the case with the Adelaide ( hemieal 
Works super, and super. 13, which the manager states are purposely kept low 
in water soluble phosphoric acid, but are high in citrate soluble phosphoric 
acid; in fact, there is only about 1 per cent, of the phosphoric acid really 
insoluble. In America the citrate soluble phosphoric acid is valued at about 
10 per cent less than water soluble, consequently these two fertilisers arc 
actually of higher value than appears at first glance. 

FACTS FOR CONSIDERATION BY DAIRY 

Farmers. 

By G. 8. Thomson, N.D.D. 

When there is apparently some evidence that an animal in the herd is 
tuberculous, the dairyman must not plead that the disease belongs to an unknown 
category. In Great Britain, over forty years ago, our forefathers had tuber¬ 
culous stock, but the proportion of milk cows was limited when compared with 
our vast herds of to-day; the consumption of milk, butter, and cheese was of 
a trifling consideration as compared with the demands of present life; the 
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population of healthy people with vigorous constitutions was above the average, 
and the scientific knowledge of medical and veterinary practitioners was far 
below the present standard. Nothing was known of bovine tuberculosis, and 
human “ consumption” was only recorded as an incurable and hereditary trouble, 
carried down from generation to generation through an unexplained affection 
of the lungs. With a steady and increasing advance in veterinary and medical 
science we now find ourselves confronted with the confirmed knowledge that 
tuberculosis in tbe cow and tuberculosis in the human being is analogous. The 
destruction of cattle and loss of human lives by a consuming of the lungs 
and wasting of the body is caused by a small living organism or germ, called 
the bacillus of tuberculosis. There is no credulity or superstition associated 
with the fact that the disease is communicable from beast to man and vice versd. 
Let us accept this profound assertion, and unite in a cordial determination to 
slowly and persistently eradicate the disease. Everything that is being 
done in other countries is undertaken with a view to reduce the malady, 
to improve and strengthen tbe health and vigor of herds by removing 
affected animals, destroying the advanced in disease, and thus reducing 
contagious existences. With such action, confidence with regard to 
purity of milk is assured, with prevention of danger to the public, and 
confidence is restored in those who have become alarmed as to the danger 
of infection from dairy produce. Many peisons, were they in a position to do 
so, would ruthlessly condemn to slaughter all cattle affected or supposed to be 
affected with tuberculosis. Hut such indiscriminate condemnation would be 
altogether unjust, and would entail serious losses. People are apt to over¬ 
estimate the prevalence of the disease, and many have fallen into error with 
regard to the dangers associated with milk, butter, and cheese. The tubercle 
bacilli are with absolute certainty destroyed by exposure to a little less than 
boiling heat for three minutes, and there is no reason whatever for abstinence 
from use of these highly nutritious, wholesome, and agreeable products of the 
dairy if producers or consumers will only adopt that simple preventive measure. 
Strong, healthy p» ople are nut nearly so susceptible to contract this disease as are 
those of a weak and unhealthy constitution ; but there is no common sense, not¬ 
withstanding, for neglect of the simple precaution of scalding the milk before 
it is consumed at home, or of pasteurising it at the dairy or factory. It is only 
too true that tuberculosis is present in some of our dairy herds, hut it is not 
safe to merely guess the extent of its prevalence. If the work of effecting a 
lessening of prevalence of that disease lies in the hands of the dairy farmers, 
I may venture to submit the following proposals, the adoption of which, if 
acted upon, will tend to reduce and prevent the spread of tubercular and other 
diseases:— 

I. Sale of Diseased Stock. 

It is customary for milk cows suffering from a standing complaint to find 
their way into the sale yard. The money generally paid is trifling, and the 
purchaser sustains little loss on the death of the animals should such occur. 
This is a prolific means of transmitting tuberculosis from one district to another 
and from farm to farm. 

II. Notification to the Inspector of Advanced Case or Cases 
Arousing Suspicion. 

This is not done, but is a serious neglect, entailing loss of life amongst 
cows, and we might venture to say amongst families also. When an animal 
displays serious symptoms of disease and partially recovers, finally to slowly 
pine away, wbat a bed of contagion such an animal would be to other cows in 
contact with her, and what a source of danger to milk consumers, especially 
infants and delicate people. In past years many cows have died of troubles 
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unknown to the owners; thus carcases have been allowed to decay in the pad- 
docks where they fell, no provision being made for their immediate destruction. 
When a farmer is unaware that a cow is suffering from the final stage of 
tuberculosis, but knows that she is unhealthy, he may milk her to the last and 
yet be innocent of the trouble. When suspicion is first aroused the value of 
notification is fully demonstrated. 

III. Whenever Practicable, Isolation of Suspected 
Animals and Vigilant Observation Maintained. 

Assurance that no milk is sold or separated for cream and butter making, and 
that neither calves nor pigs are fed upon the milk until the owner is satisfied 
through reliable authority that the disease is not attended with danger to the 
milk supply. 

IV. Breeding from Profitable Milking Cows with Sound 
and Strong Constitutions. 

To bleed from a puny, delicate cow is generally attended with a risk of 
weakness in the offspring. If the mother is tuberculous the calves in all 
probability will inherit a predisposition to the disease. There is great necessity 
for good nourishment in the feeding of calves, to build up a sound constitution, 
with a degree of immunity against contagious maladies. Tuberculosis milk is 
freed from danger after scalding, and if given to pigs it must be so treated. 
The health and vigor of bulls is worthy of careful consideration. Raising the 
standard of the dairy herd, with attention to feeding, will ward off many a 
death and sickly cow on the dairy farm. 

V. The Necessity for Shelter. 

On how many farms is suitable shelter provided for milking stock ? Attention 
to this point is completely overlooked. (Consider the nature of the weather 
experienced during the middle of the past month, when the average tempera¬ 
ture in the shade was close on 100° F., and lasting for a week. This was 
followed by a cold, wet, and stormy change, with thermometric readings under 
00°. Without provision being made for such extremes exposure cannot fail to 
leave its mark on the future health of the less robust animal. Our climate, 
along with present inattention to shelter, is worse than the climate housing in 
Great Britain ; hence our cows are not only made subject to tubercular and 
other diseases, but the milk supply permanently suffers. “Prevention is better 
than cure.” 

VI. Cleanliness in all Work Associated with the Milking 
of Cows and Complete Sterilisation of Milking Utensils. 

Much room exists for improvement in and around the milking stances for 
cows. At the cost of a little labor a great deal could be done in the way of 
removing a source of danger by cleanliness of the immediate surroundings and 
occasional disinfection of the bail. 

VII.—Adoption' of the Tuberculin Test. 

If circumstances would admit of the tuberculin test being put into operation, 
knowledge would be forthcoming as to the prevalence of tuberculosis; .and, 
more valuable still, all reacting animals would be singled out, kept under super¬ 
vision, and fattened off* with safety if they exhibited no external indication of 
the disease. 

I am writing this article not through a love for the subject, but owing to a 
number of communications having been received from the general public, and 
concerning the purity of milk from tubercular germs. Perhaps too much has 
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already been said about tuberculosis, but unquestionably too little assistance 
has been given by the owners of stock to check the disease. When the trouble 
exists it is only making matters worse and will involve greater loss by conceal¬ 
ing the knowledge from the Inspector that cows are affected. One must, 
however, guard against the error of supposing that every sick-looking cow is 
tuberculous; such is very far from being the case. Many poor and starved- 
looking cows are healthier in their organs than the fat and attractive animals, 
but when the malady is marked some external indications are observable. Now 
that we are aware of what is before us it is to be earnestly hoped that (without 
applying or having applied rash means of coping With the disease) tuberculosis 
in cows will soon become a thing of the past. 

Separator Slime. 

One of the guinea pigs experimented upon with food containing separator 
slime has already died. Upon examination the lungs were found diseased ; also 
heart, and more so the intestines. Those working separators in the farm, 
factory, or creamery will have to be very particular, and see that the slime is 
not permitted to be thrown into pig yards or allowed to be mixed with the skim 
milk for pig-feeding. 


FARM NOTES. 

By W. Lowrie, M.A , B.Sc., Principal Agricultural College, 
Roseworthy, South Australia. 

Seedtime. 

Fallows are this year generally in good condition, as rains have fallen at 
intervals during the last three months, and most districts have been favored 
with one or other of the fails. On the College farm we had for the month of 
January, l*CJin., for February, l*79in., and for March, 0 47in., and accor¬ 
dingly stubbles have been ploughed up where the land is to be cropped with 
wheat after wheat, and fallows have been worked with advantage. When dry 
conditions prevail I question whether anything is gained by working fallows 
during these months, when the land is free from stinkwort and clean, but after 
rains a turn of the scarifier is of much advantage. In the one case the fallow 
may be worked into mere dead dust, but in the other it is mellowed and tiltlied. 

Conditions so far promise a favorable seeding. We have not yet had on this 
farm sufficient rain to enable us to start sowing right away ; as things are there 
would be danger of having an unsatisfactory germination of the seed. But in 
districts where sufficient rain has fallen farmers are busy sowing, and the 
chances of success are in thoir favor who get going early. It may happen that 
a prolonged dry spell after the plant has braircd may work mischief, but 
fallows in these districts are in such good condition that the young plant may 
fairly be expected to go on for a month unchecked, and if rains do come in 
time the gain from this early start will be most marked. On the light land of 
the College farm sowing before the rains come and before the land has been 
well soaked so that it will work well, is to be abhorred, for the crop is un¬ 
healthy, liable to takeall and more subject to other ills throughout the period 
of its life, but had wc had at the beginning of April lin. or l*25in. of rain I 
would proceed with the sowing right away. It is well, when beginning early 
in the month, to sow the latest wheats intended to be grown first; a start should 
be made with such wheats as Defiance, Tuscan, Leak’s, and Purple Straw, while 
wheats, such us Early Para, Allora, Baart, and King’s should be held back for 
later sowing. In this district, at all events, I am satisfied that the last wecR 
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of April and first week of May is sufficiently early for these earlier wheats. 
Sown earlier these wheats are liable to become “ proud,” and even if they go 
on all right through the winter are liable to loss from spring frosts occurring 
while they are in bloom. 

The careful selection and preparation of seed wheat is most important, and 
attention to these matters is always well repaid. The following are some of 
the considerations to be taken account of :— 

1. Selection of variety suitable to the district. Wheats suitable for the Hills 
districts and for the South-East are not, generally speaking, most suitable for 
the mallee lands or for the Northern Areas. No doubt there arc certain well- 
known wheats that are grown from end to end of this colony—Purple Straw is 
an example of such ; nevertheless, it will be found advisable to select in every 
district some wheats specially adapted to its conditions. For those districts 
situated in the Hills, with a good rainfall and a late spring, I believe late 
wheats, if sown sufficiently early, will return the heaviest yields. But it is 
important that they be sown early, and that the land be clean, as these wheats 
creep and keep low on the ground for the first few months of their growth, and 
if the land be foul the weeds get too good a start and handicap the crop. 

Among the Hills and in the Soath-East of the colony I think wheats such as 
Victoria, Odessa, and Blount’s Lambrigg, if sown sufficiently early, would be 
likely to return heavier yields than those now reaped from Tuscan, Leak’s, 
and Purple Straw. In some parts of England there is a worthy saying that 
the new wheat should be through the ground in time to see the old wheat 
carried home to the stack. That, of course, is not possible in South Australia, 
though I think the saying should be interpreted by us to mean that our wheat 
should he in the ground as long as possible Rightly or wrongly, 1 have the 
impiession that the farmers north of Adelaide have been more successful in 
selecting wheats suitable to their conditions than have those in the better 
districts south of Adelaide Early wheats are popular in the North, and 
rightly so I believe, and accordingly wheats such as Early Para, Allora', King’s, 
and Baart have found mu(h favor. 

2. The soil has to he considered as well as the climate. Some wheats, 
such as Baart, yield well on limestone soils of lighter character, but do not 
compare favorably with Purple Straw, Leak’s, or Early Para on stronger 
heavier lands, and accordingly in the selection of a variety of seed wheat it is 
necessary for each farmer to note from comparative trials the wheats best 
suited to his particular soil; it is not sufficient to follow the prevailing opinion 
of the district. 

3. When satisfied as to varieties best suited it is necessary further to secure 
good samples of each of these varieties—(a) That the samples must be clean 
goes without sajing; ( b ) the heaviest grains should be selected. Seed wheat 
should always be graded, and shrivelled grains eliminated. That shrivelled 
grain will grow into as good a crop as well-filled heavy grains was rightly 
described by Dr Cobh, of New South Wales, as a hoary fallacy. Both the 
blower and the grading screen should be used in tho preparation of seed 
wheat. We have it on very old authority that 

The largest seeds, tho’ viewed with care, 

Degenerate unless th* industrious hand 
Doth yearly cull the finest. 

And no farmer doubts it. When it is desired to work up a pedigree wheat 
the method adopted by Major Hallett in improving the wheat known as 
Hallett’s Pedigree wheat has much to recommend it. He gathered from the 
growing crop & healthy vigorous plant, with long, well-filled ears, and sowed 
therefrom the best grains. From the plot so obtained he again selected the 
plant or plants coming nearest his ideal, sowed the grain; and so on year 
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after year. The methodical selection of the best plants all round from the 
growing crop and the sowing of the grain as a stud plot has much to recom¬ 
mend it, and I would look to this method as likely to give better results than 
the practice of cross-breeding. The average farmer has, however, little 
opportunity to carry on such work to much advantage, but he can readily 
adopt the mechanical means—blower and grader—of improving his seed 
sample, and it will pay well to adopt it. To go to the miller and purchase 
seed wheat with no fair guarantee of purity is folly in the extreme. 

I would point out, however, that it may be a mistake to purchase wheat for 
seed which has been grown under the most favorable conditions possible, and 
because it is to the eye a bright, pleasing sample. Such wheat may be 
pampered and delicate and give disappointing results. 

4. Change of seed is an important means of maintaining the vitality of any 
variety of wheat. I believe it well to follow in this matter with vegetable life 
what has been found good in relation to animal life : to avoid change from a 
very rich district to one naturally very poor. At the same time I would 
mention that the hypothesis lias been advanced that certain soils and situations 
can establish a kind of hereditary influence in seed capable of withstanding less 
favorable local influences for two or three seasons, though I doubt whether it 
will be fully demonstrated. 

5. Attention should be given in the selection of seed wheat to such matters 
as—(1) Tendency to rust or liability to loss from this disease. Early wheats, 
such as Early Para, will often escape when a later wheat, like Purple Straw, will 
succumb. Some wheats, such as Defiance, Wind's Prolific, and Leak's, and 
flinty wheats such as Belatourka and Medeah, arc more or less rust resistant. 
I have never yet seen flinty wheats suffer appreciably from rust. It is well 
therefore to have part of one’s wheat area sown with some variety for which 
the risk is less. (2) Tendency to lodge. Allora will go down when Early Para 
will stand well; Baart and King's are a little weak-kneed, and should not be 
sown therefore on ground very rich in organic matter. (3) Tendency to 
shake out. Steinwedel, Baroota Wonder, and Smart’s are prominent sinners 
in this respect. 

6. All seed wheat should be pickled. To have bunt on one's crop is evidence 
of carelessness. In my notes for April last year this matter was dealt with, 
and a solution of bluestone of from 1 per cent, to 1*5 per cent., or even 2 per 
cent., was recommended. This is better than the common formula, £lb. of 
bluestone to the ba£, as being more definite. 

It may be mentioned in conclusion that the mixing of several varieties of 
wheat, provided their times of ripening are not too far apart, for hay is good 
practice, and will secure heavier yields. 


WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS. 

Arden Vale. —Over an inch of rain recorded for February. It is again threatening and a 
good fall is hoped for, as rain in March augurs well for the coming season. Fanners are busy 
ploughing, and seeding will be general about the beginning of April. 

Balaklava. —0*75in. of rain since last report; this has started farmers to work on fallows. 
In the scrub summer ploughing is well forward, and some have commenced seeding, but this 
will not be general until we get a good soaking, which those who are out of water would like 
to experience at an early date. 

Gawlbr Rivbh. —The February rains, over l‘50in., caused the feed to spring nicely, and 
in the stubble the wheat and oats are high enough to give stock a nibble. On bare places 
and where hay has been out it is going back a little, but about Jin. of rain would save 
it. Commercial fertilisers will be used on a larger area than last season, some of which will 
be drilled in before seeding, as this system gave good results last year. Stock iu good con¬ 
dition. A good deal of straw and chaff have been saved for winter use. Summer crops almost 
a failure, except where irrigated. 
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Inkkrman. —The weather during the month has been seasonable; a few light showers have 
fallen. 

Kavunda —Rainfall for February, l’33in. Nothing special to report. 

Lucindalb. —Fine rain fell early in the month, with o<casional showers since, and early 
feed is assured. Early-sown green f«-ed is already showing above ground. Stock are looking 
well. Orchard crops yielding satisfactorily. There is a little spot’ (bitter pit ?) showing in 
apples, especially Cleopatras. 

Mount Bryan. —Good rains fell the end of last month, in fact the heaviest for several 
years, tilling all darns and starting the feed. Weather is again hot, but a little rain would 
assure good teed for the winter. 

Mount Compass. —Rainfall for month l‘16in. Potato digging is in full swing. 

Mount Remaukahle. —On February 25 over l£in. of rain fell, extending well eastward. 
All dams were tilled and feed started, but the hot weather since has materially checked the 
growth of the young grass, some of it even going off. Many farmers have commenced seeding 
since the rain. 

Nantawakra. —The weather during month has boon seasonable, but farmers are looking 
for a good downpour to stall the rubbish so that they may commence work on the fallow. 
Stock keeping in good condition ; on most farms straw stacks and cocky chaff are available 
for feed, which will make a good difference to stock not working. Rainfall l*22in. 

Pine Forest. —Many faimers have commenced ploughing dry land, and others have 
started seeding with the drills, a large numbei of w hich are being used here this year. 
Weather continues dry and warm, and a good rain would be welcome. Stock generally in 
good condition, although good water is very scarce. 

Pyap.— Seeding has commenced. Rainfall to date nearly 2in. Stock healthy, but wild 
dogs troublesome amongst sheep. 

Saddlewoiitu —The rain at the end of February, while injuring the dry feed and stubbles, 
helped the sorghum; this fodder has grown well since and is being cut for dairy cows, for 
silage, and fed down by sheep on fallow to be followed by wheat. Ploughing for present 
cropping and for fallow lias started. Practically no rain since that referred to above in 
February. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE REPORT. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Company report:— March 30, 1899. 

Although the past month cannot, like the two preceding, claim to have put up records, it 
has certainly been the most favorable March for a number of years, the season opening at 
least very propitiously for farming operations. A couple of monsoonal depressions about a 
fortnight apait gave general rains throughout the settled districts, and farmers are now in full 
swing preparing their seed beds. Dams and tanks have been tilled, and feed owing to the 
genial weather that has prevailed, is coming along splendidly, with every probability of 
attaining such sirength that no trouble need be apprehended from the usual winter frosts. 

Wheat values in the colonies have been ruling relatively higher than in Europe, the price 
then* during the month receding about Is. tid. per quarter, whilst rates here more than main¬ 
tained. Owing to the necessity for fulfilling freight contracts, shippers were compelled to 
offer an advance to secure their requirements, whilst in Victoria up to l|d above equivalent 
London rales had to be paid by r some exporters to fill up orders. No alteration has occurred 
in flour. Local bakers are operating only for immediate wants, and a little trade is being 
done in New" South Wales and Queensland, buyers taking the opportunity of the low freights 
usual at this season to stock their requhements of Adelaide flour, but the trade is not sufficient 
to influence* price* here. Millers’ offal lines have experienced good business. Stocks of 
feeding grains aie becoming centred, so that values aie at least nominally firmer. Some 
export orders for chaff have been executed, but demand is not heavy enough to raise quotations 
in this market to any extent. 

As the season advances it is evident that the crop of potatoes in the South-East will not be 
sufficient to carry through; values at Mopnt Uambier therefore aio hardening, and an improve¬ 
ment of os per ton has been established this week. It is nckoned that a lew hundred tons 
are still held by growers in the Hills districts south of Adelaide, but this cannot cause any 
reduction in price, as holders arc impressed with the opinion that values later must improve. 
In onions the plains crop has been exhausted, and the market is now relying on the hills and 
South-Eastern samples, which, being in few hands, aio likely to see higher rates. 

J(>airy produce lines have during the month uttractcd considerable attention. The shoitagein 
local supplies of butter led to in clearing importations of both butter and cream from Victoria, 
but, as a, result of the favorable giowing conditions in this colony, local supplies have again 
started to improve, and during the coming month we should have a larger production- at least 
•ufficient for local requirements; meanwhile values have hardei ed. Eggs at this time of the 
year as a rule steadily advance, but this season, after improving during the early part of the 
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month, values have within the last ten days eased back about 2d. per dozen, the cause assigned 
being the West Australian labor difficulty, which is interfering seriously with business 
towards that colony. Bacon and cheese have experienced brisk trade. Honey somewhat slow. 
Beeswax finding ready sale, but a shade lower in value. The general impression is that the 
almond crop will be snort; buyers therefore are operating freely. Although the price of poultiy 
is considerably lower than rates ruling for preceding twelve months, the value of trade done 
in the line during the past month has been much above average, the more moderate prices 
ruling having greatly stimulated demand, and if present rates maintain they must prove 
satisfactory both to poultry feeders and consumers. 

Market Quotations op the Day. 

Wheat.—At Port Adelaide, 2s. 6£d. ; outports, 2s. 4d. to 2s 6d. per bushel of 60lbs. 

Flour.—City brands, to £6 10s. ; country, £6 to £6 6s. per ton of 2,000lbs. 

Bran.—7Jd.; pollard, 8d. to 8$d. per bushel of 201bs. 

Oats.—Local Algerian, Is. 6<1. to Is. 7d.; good stout white, to 2s. 3d. to 2s. 9d. per bushel 
of 401bs. 

Barley. - Malting, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 4d,; Cape, Is. 9d. to 2s. per bushel of 601bs. 

Chaff.—£2 15s. to £3 per ton of 2,240lbs., dumped, f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes.—Local, £4 ; Mount Oambiers, £3 17s. 6d. to £4 per 2,240lbs. 

Onions.—£4 per 2,240lbs. 

Butter.—Creamery and factory prints, Is. Id. to Is. 5d.; dairy and collectors* lines, 9d. to 
1 s. per pound. 

Cheese.—8. A Factory, large to loaf, 6d. to 6£d. per pound. 

Bacon.—Factory-cured sides, 7d. to 7$d. ; farm lots, 6d. to 6|d. per pound. 

Hams.—8.A. factory, scarce, 7Jd. to 9d. per pound. 

Eggs —Loose, lOd. ; in casks, f.o.b., Is. per dozen. 

Lard.—In bladders, (id,; tins, od. per pound. 

Honey.—2d. for best extracted, in 60lb. tins; beeswax, ild. per pound. 

Almonds. —Soft shells, 4d.; kernels, 9jd. per pound. 

Gum.—Best clear wattle, ljd. per pound. 

Poultry.—Fair to good roosters, Is. to Is. 4d. ; medium, 9d. to lid. ; fair hens, 9d. to lid.; 
ducks, Is. 6d. to 2s.; goose, 2s. to 2s. 6d. ; pigeons, 6d. to 7d. ; turkeys, 4d. toSjd. per pound 
live weight, for fair to prime table birds. 

Thomas Phosphate. —Although its action on some soils is more favorable 
than on others, generally speaking the phosphoric acid in Thomas phosphate 
is half an valuable as that in soluble phosphates. It will have most effect on 
soils of a peaty nature, poor in lime, but rich in organic matter. On pasture 
land of not too dry a character and clay soils poor in lime it has a very 
favorable effect. The various leguminous crops appear to reap most benefit 
from this fertiliser. It must not be mixed with sulphate of ammonia, as the 
free lime it contains will set free and cause the loss of a considerable quantity 
of ammonia. With nitrate of soda and potash salts it may be freely mixed, but 
this should be done just before it is applied to the land, otherwise lumps will 
form and set hard It is one of the best fertilisers for turnips. Experiments 
conducted by Professor W T agner proved that much depends upon the fineness 
to which the slag is ground. Finely-ground Thomas phosphate is four times as 
active as coarse slag. 

The Action ov Limk.— We may sum up in a single paragraph the different 
ways in which lime acts. Its action is mechanical, chemical, and biological. 
It acts on the texture of the soil, rendering clay soils more friable, and exerts a 
certain binding effect on loose soils. It decomposes minerals in the soil con¬ 
taining potash and other food constituents, and renders them available for the 
plant’s needs. It further decomposes organic matter, and promotes the im¬ 
portant process of nitrification. It increases the power of a soil to fix such 
valuable food constituents as ammonia and potash. It neutralises sourness, 
and prevents the formation of poisonous compounds in the soil. It increases 
the capillary condition of the soil, prevents fungoid diseases, and promotes 
the growth of the more nutritive herbage in pasture land. 
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BRANCH SHOW AT CHERRY GARDENS. 

On Thursday, March 16, a very good show was held in the Rechabite Hall, 
under the management of the local Branch of the Agricultural Bureau. The 
Hon. A. W. Sandford opened the show with a short speech, in which he spoke 
hopefully of the prospects of very large exports of horticultural and dairy pro¬ 
ducts from an area of twenty miles around the locality. The show consisted 
chiefly of groups of products of the “ Farm and Dairy,” “Orchard and Garden,” 
and “Home Industries,’’ in each of which there was good competition with excel¬ 
lent products and manufactures. The entries of bottled and dried fruits, pickles, 
sauces, jams, jellies, &c., were excellent, and most of the fruit was of the highest 
quality. Some Red Kaflir coin was about 10ft. long. 'Ihe exhibits of fodder 
plants of all kinds were exceptionally large. Altogether the show was a decided 
success. A feature of the shows held by this Branch is the award, as prikes, 
of handsomely framed colored pictures, with inscription showing for what worthy 
exhibit they are given. The following is the prize list:— 

Farm and dairy, J. Lewis, C. Lewis ; orcdiard, C and J. Lewi«, S. Chapman ; home indus¬ 
tries, Mrs. T. Jacobs, Mrs. R. Brumby; garden, C. Ricks, H. Stiango ; butter, Mrs. W. 
Nicholl, J. Brierly; collection of vegetables, T. Ricks (two); do., boys under 12, Arnold 
Jacobs, T. Lewis, II. Lewis; onions, Arnold Jacobs (three); gun, U. Jacobs, G. Ricks; 
needlework, M. Jacobs, S. Dali, E. Brumby. Special prizes were given for tubeis, butter, 
onions, collection of fodder plants, loaves of bread, export apples, and vegetables. 


CONFERENCE OF SOUTHERN BRANCHES. 

A Conference of Southern Branches of the Agricultural Bureau of Agriculture 
was held at Strathalbyn on Friday, March 24. 

Members Present. 

Fiom Clarendon Branch: Messrs. J. Spencer, J. Wright, A. L. Morphett, and 
R. Hilton. Meadows: Mr. W. A. Stone. Strathalbyn : Messrs. M. Rankine, 
B. Smith, W. J. Tucker, G. Sissons, I). Gooch, R. Watt, M. W. Rankine, L. 
Dunn, D. Rankine, and J. Cheriton. Mylor: Mr. W. H. Hughes. Woodside : 
Messrs. R. Caldwell and M. Schraoder. Kanmantoo : Messrs. J. Downing and 
W. J. Mills. Mount Compass : Mr. M. Jacobs There were also a number of 
visitors, including several ladies. The General Secretary and Inspector of Fruit 
were also present, representing Central Bureau. 

Exhibits. 

Mr. MacMillan,of Yankalilla Branch, sent in a plant of Marram grass,about 2ft. 
high, which has proved very effective with him, as well as by many others in 
various parts, in arresting drift sands. Mrs. W. J. Stone, of Meadows, exhibited 
a splendid trophy of jams, jellies, pickles, bottled fruits, dried fruits, fresh frui's, 
flowers, &c., amongst which was^i sample of excellent apple jelly, made entirely 
by her little daughter, only 6 years old Mr. G. Sissons, Strathalbyn, staged a 
nice lot of apples; some very large walnuts, not yet ripe ; and a Specially nice, 
well-marked watermelon. Mr. M. Rankine staged a great variety of apples, all 
well grown, plums, tomatoes, and an immense vegetable marrow. Mr. W. J. 
Tucker, of Sandergrove, tabled some fine bunches of Red Prince grapes, and 
several varieties of well-grown tomatoes, including the large Ponderosa. Mr. W. 
Brooks, Strathalbyn Branch, showed African Baart wheat, and some good 
barley, unnamed. 
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Proceedings. 

Mr. John Cheriton, Hon. Secretary of Strathalbyn Branch, was voted to 
the chair, and opened proceedings with a vigorous protest against the slowness 
of some of the Hon. Secretaries of Branches in replying to communications 
respecting the Conference, and spoke of the neglect and want of courtesy in 
some other persons, who in some cases did not even acknowledge receipt of 
letters, and in other instances promised to attend and read papers, or do something 
to aid in the proceedings of the day, but were not present, did not forward the 
premised papers, or exhibits. &c , nor had they even sent messages or letters 
explaining their absence and neglect. He had written to twenty-one Branch 
Hon. Secretaries, and for some time only two had replied, but later on he bad 
received nineteen replies ; two others took no notice whatever of his communica¬ 
tions, and nineteen promised to be represented at the Conference. Of those 
nineteen promises only seven had been that day fulfilled, and of the rest only 
one had the courtesy to write or send message explaining cause of absence. 

The General Secretary deeply sympathised with Mr. Cheriton, considered 
he had been badly treated, and thought that the neglectful ones deserved severe 
censure. 

The Chairman requested the General Secretary to read the following in the 
absence of the author (Mr. F. E. H. Kricliauff) :— 

Essentials in Beef Production. 

Professor C. F. Curtis, M.S.A., says—“ As there is a dairy type, there is also a beef 
type, and the latter is less variable. Yet many cows combine milk and beef to a profitable 
degree ; but u gwoi carcass of beef from a steer of a pronounced dairy type or breed is rarely 
seen.” 

Broad well-covered backs and ribs are absolutely necessary to a good carcass of beef, and 
np othei excellencies, howev.r great, will compensate for the lack of these essentials. Thick¬ 
ness in these parts requires both breed and teed The distinction between cattle of different 
types is absolutely essential to profitable feeding. There is not a very great difference in the 
rate of gain, or the numbor of pounds of increase in weight from a given amount of feed, 
that wilt be made by a representative of the best beef breeds, or by a genuine scrub, a 
Jersey, or a Holstein steer. The Jersey is a breed that has been developed for centuries for 
the specific purpose of making butter, that is, putting the product of its feed into the milk 
pail. They are rough, angular, bony, and when fattened, they do not put the tat into the 
tissues of the high-price cuts of steaks and roasts on their backs, as representatives of the 
boef breeds do. A Jersey steer had 19011)8. of what is termed loose, or internal tallow, and 
55lbs. of suet oil a 7631b -earcsss, or 32-1 per cent, of it was tallow. It had dressed only 
67*6 percent, of beef, while a Hereford (dressed 67*6 per cent.) had only 951ba. of tallow 
and 38lbs. of suet on a carcass of 888lba, so that its equivalent was only 15 per cent, of 
tallow. The Jersey steer went on accumulating fat around his paunch and internal organs to 
nearly one-third of his entire body’s weight, and did not make meat enough on his Back to 
decently cover his bones. Both the Jersey and the Hereford made practically the same gains 
in the feeding, and at substantially the same cost per pound for the feed consumed ; but the 
market revealed the fact that the steer of i he beef type and inherited beef-making capacity 
was making a product worth 49 per cent, more than the Jersey, and this determined profit or 
loss. It is the same with a pure-bred Holstein. Any amount of good feeding will never put 
any but sr anty flesh on the back, and that of inferior quality, owing to the absence of that fat 
deposited throughout the tissues of the meat that is so necessary to a ripo, juicy, and highly- 
flivored cut. With our scrubby lot, of no breed, or all breeds, it is doubtless generally the 
same in a greater or lesser degree, according to their desceut. And most of our larger 
squatters are fully aware of the importance of keeping either a daily or a beef type, and no 
mongrels. But are our farmers aware of the above ? Of course they may make a dairy cow 
fit for the butcher, and thus believe that they make a profit on the old cow ; but, if they hold 
the opinion that it pays to keep the steers from a dairy breed, they are mistaken. It is best 
to sell them as calves. 

Early maturity and the * eight are other important considerations. In England, during May 
and June, even l,40Plbs. is a little too heavy. During the other ten months, cattle should not 
weigh moTe than l,500lbs. It is a well-established principle in animal nutrition that young 
animals do not require the amount of feed for a given gain that older animals will want 
advancing towards maturity. Calves under three weeks of age increased lib. in live weight for 
each pound of dry matter in the feed consumed ; that is, when receiving I7 4 6lbs. of milk daily, 
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with 3’911)8. of cream added, Prof. Curtis fed calves from one week old for ninety days, and 
obtained an increase of lib. in live weight from each l*97lbs. of dry matter in the feed con¬ 
sumed. They received separator skim milk, with corn, oats, and oil meal, and a moderate 
allowance of hay. Compared with this, it required during the first eight months 4*61bs. of dry 
feed for a pound of gain ; for the first seventeen months. 5*9 71bs. of feed for a pound of gain ; 
foT a period of two years, 7*19lbs.; and for four months more, 9*0211)8. Five other steers, 
finished for market at the age of thirty-two months, required 10’4lbs. for a pound of gain at 
such age. Lawos and Gilbert indicate an average of 1 libs, of teed for every pound of gain on 
cattle approaching matuiity. Where lands are cheap, and grazing and coarse rodder abundant, 
it may be more profitable to tako more time for finishing animals for the block, and thus secure 
greater weight, with the minimum amount of grain or better food to top them, if at all found 
necessary. And that there is a necessity of coarse food, especially hay for calves after some 
months, is well shown by experiments made by Director £. Davenport, in Bulletin No. 46, U.S. 
Some calves, after consuming abnormal quantities of milk, oilcake, and gram, never ruminated, 
and very nearly died ; but, on receiving hay, they soon recovered, and contentedly ruminated. 
Without such coarse food there was slow starvation and a total absence of fat. 

A short discussion followed, much of which consisted of explanation® of 
points which had been misunderstood by some of the audience. Nearly every 
speaker agreed with the ideas set forth in the paper. 

The Permanent Farmers’ Relief Fund. 

Mr. Kobert Caldwell, M.P., Chairman of Woodside Branch, read the 
following: — 

The few remarks about to be made owe their appoaraDce to a circular recently issued by the 
Agricultural Bureau of South Australia, and bearing the signature of our much-respected Genera, 
Secretary. This circular has been placed in the hands of all the Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau, and has probably ere this received the consideration of several hundred level-headed 
men. The circular informs us that a meeting of representatives of the Central Agricultural 
Bureau and the present Drought Distressed Farmeis’ Fund adopted the following resolution : — 
That the joint committee believes that a permanent, farmers 1 relief fund is desirable, and 
that the administration of such a fund should be eontial, and on the basis of the present 
Drought Distressed Farm* is 1 Fund.” 

A second resolution provides for the appointment of a provisional committee of large-hearted 
men to give effect to the idea contained in the first resoluti* n. A third resolution )» to the 
effect— 

“ That all Branches of the Agricultural Bureau he requested to at once submit suggestions 
to the provisional committee through the Agricultural Bureau, and begin to collect funds in 
either kind or money for the above proposed permanent farmers’ relief fund.’* 

Had this circular not been placed in my hands as chairman of one of the branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau 1 ceitainly would have retrained from expressing an opinion respecting 
the proposal contained therein for several reasons, the more important of which was that the 
consideration of such questions involved politics, which it is not the policy of the Bureau to 
discuss. But as we and all the Branches arc requested to at one© submit*suggestions to the 
provisional committee through the Central Bureau, 1 take this opportunity of giving my 
reasons why the proposal should not be adopted. Let me here say that 1 appreciate the 
difficulties of the situation. That there has been, and is still, great distress amongst the 
agriculturists of this colony cannot be deniod. Neither can it be denied that the distress 
is likely to continue under existing conditions, and it is also very evident that the agricul¬ 
turists are not the only sufferers, as the great loss of stock experienced during the last seven 
years and the Bhnnkage in revenue, figures unfortunately prove. 'Ihe loss of sheep alone 
during the last four years is said to amount to 2,750,000, or more thtm a third of the entire 
flock of the colony. In dealing with such calamitous years as the producers of this colony 
have beon overtaken by, the causes that have been operating a e entitled to careful considera¬ 
tion. We should ascertain, in the fiiyt place, whether the conditions have been of an 
exceptional character ; if not, whether any tiling can he done to mitigate their operations, and 
whether th< scheme submitted for the organisation of a permanent farmers’ relief fund is the 
only scheme, or the beet scheme that can ho adopted. 

1 am one of those who entertain the belief that the conditions, so far as the seasons are 
concerned, have not been of a very exceptional character. There is, at any rate, no warrant 
to expect any great change in climatic conditions oriainfall during the next seven years. 
Yes, one might say, during the next twenty one years. Neither climate nor rainfall is 
affected to any appreciable degree by legislation, although the denudations of the natural 
covering of the surface, as pointed out by me in a paper read before the last Congress, held 
in this place, may have had something to do in bringing about an alteration in the character 
or effects of the seasons that we have of late years experienced. Mr. Bussell, the Government 
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Astronomer for New South Wales, quite recently reported that the destruction of forests had not 
resulted in a decrease of the rainfall of that colony. The figures collated by him rather tend 
to prove that there has been an increase. Ho is reported to have said that “ Droughts in the 
colony of New South Wales have not been so numerous or severe during the past ten years 
as they have been in other periods.” There is no reason why experience in tho other colonies 
should point to a different result. The conclusion is thus forced upon us that if .distress has 
been brought upon the farmers by drought the conditions that caused tho drought are still 
likely to operate, as they appear conformable with the geographical position of the great 
island. No alteration or improvement we need therefore hope to see brought about in the 
climate or rainfall of our section of Australia within a reasonable limit of time. Certain 
districts are more subject to periodic droughts and uncertain rainfall than others. These 
districts are now well known; in fact, the late Surveyor-General (Mr. Goyder) mapped 
them out more than twenty-five years ago. Still theue were many who insisted on 
these very district being made available for the farmer, under the impression that rain 
was going to follow the plough. In short, the position is this—farmers are now in 
the occupation of country on which tho ruling conditions of nature are other than 
favorable to them, and if it is intended to keep them there the organisation of a 
permanent farmers’ relief fund is a positive necessity But no matter what relief may 
be given, no man or class of men have long survived under adverse conditions. Accord¬ 
ing to my judgment, tho wiser course would be to encourage them to abandon their holdings 
by offering them land at a nominal rental wheie the conditions are more favorable, if it can 
be obtained ; if not, to assist them to remove to some other part of Australia, where the 
neces ities of life will be less difficult to command. I am quite e inse’ous of what the 
suggettion involves. No one likes to abandon a position that has been taken up. No matter 
how poor the holding may be, or how valueless the improvements, every day's woik done on 
a place helps to root the settler and his family to the land. This sentiment is finely expressed 
in Dr. Goldsmith’s “Tiaveller” and “ Deserted Village,” particularly the former, where he 
thus speaks of the patriotism of the Swiss peasant 

“ Dear is that shod which with his soul conforms, 

And dear that hill that lifts him to the storms ; 

And as a child, when fearing sounds molest, 

Clings close and closer to its mother’s breast. 

So the loud torrent and the whirl wind’s roar. 

But bind him to his native lulls the more.*’ 

ft is a difficult matter to induce settlers lo abandon country and beat a retreat from positions 
that they themsedves have elected lo occupy. But to help keep them there when the con¬ 
ditions of natuie are against them is not for their ultimate good, or in the best interests of 
the gene*ill community. It may seem cruel to make such a statement; it often seems cruel 
to amputate a limb or an arm, but lives of usefulness h.*ne thus been Hived. To help keep 

r topic in a position where they cannot obtain a living by natural means mistaken kindness. 

am well aware that ceitain causes of late year* have been making against farmers, even in 
reliable country. The field has lost its energy under ordinary cultivation, and the value of 
produce of every description has on the whole greatly depreciated. But the establisment of a 
permanent fanners’ relief fund is not intended to provide help for those who are suffering 
from such causes The most humane-dispositioned would scarcely care to accept such 
responsibility. The trouble proposed to be dealt with i^ that resulting f«om the occupation 
of doubtful country—country subject to the visitation of periodic droughts. I had no time to 
work out the average wheat jield on such country resulting from operations extending over a 
number of years, but 1 have heard it asserted that the average yield on not a few of these 
doubtful hundreds was nearly as high as the yield that has been obtained from areas situated 
in the mid north. Such may be the case, though I am rather doubtful. But if it is, no better 
argument can bo advanced against the proposal. Everybody knows that people who go upon 
outside country to seek a living have to put up with many inconveniences, and often struggle 
with adverse conditions and circumstances other than favorable. The men who go upon such 
country are generally brave, and the women who accompany them are blest with more than an 
ordinary share of courage and patience. As a rule, the only consideration they expect is a 
low lental and easy conditions of tenure. Such consideration has not always been shown, 
hut of late years misfortune has demonstrated the unwisdom of previous practice, and slowly 
the makers and administrators of law having to do with the oci u pat ion of land arc coming to 
a better knowledge of what is required. And yet there is no getting away from the fact 
that land is still occupied on which the original inhabitants would have starved. Arrange¬ 
ments are, however, being made that may result in the growth of the large holding, but will 
certainly also result in a more permanent settlement. 

If people are left alone on doubtful country experience will soon make them aware of their 
duty. Nature, after all, is the best teacher, and though an apparent severity may characterise 
her dealings with the children of men, final results show that, her disposition is most kindly, 
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and her method cannot be improved. And let it be remembered that the South Australian 
farmer is not the subject of exceptional treatment. The pastoralist and the horticulturist are 
operated on by the same set of Jaws. Only the other day, while in the office of the Com¬ 
missioner of Crown Lands, I observed a number of dockets on the table, representing business 
requiring attention. The Commissioner held one up, remarking, “This represents arrears of 
rent amounting to £2,000, which will have to stand over, or the country will be abandoned/' 
It was a pastoral holding. All landlords are not so charitably dispositioned. And every year 
brings it cases of hardship to some unfortunate producer in the garden, on the farm, or on the 
run. There always will be those who stand in need of help. Longfellow well remarked*— 

° Somewhere at every hour, 

The watchman on the tower 
Looks forth and secs the fleet 
Approach of hurrying feet, 

Of messengers who boar 
Tho tidings of despair.” 

The question is how can we best provide against the evil day ? According to my judgment, 
not by the establishment of the proposed fund. And for several reasons, the principal of which 
are the fact that fanners are not the only sufferers, neither are they the worst; and if we 
prepare to help the unfortunate producer of grain we should render similar assistance to the 
producers of vegetables, fruit, and wool. Such responsibility no one has yet proposed to 
accept. The order would be found rather large. Where assistance is needed it should be 
given; and lam hopeful that when the principles of co-operation are more generally applied 
the claims on public sympathy or charity will he less pressing than they have been in the past. 
Many important adjustments will yet have to he made before our farmers attain to the sound 
position tnat we would like to see them occupying. These adjustments may be left to the 
process of evolutionary law, which is certainly working. Jn older countries experience has 
shown the wisdom of non-interference, except in the direction of the relaxation of oppressive 
conditions. If the galling yoke can be eased, or the heavy burden lightened, such relief 
should be given, but no central committee for dispensing the small charities that are expected 
to be gathered from a wide and unreliable surface can possibly do justice to our needy pro¬ 
ducers. It will be better to teach them to foster those habits of thrift and independence which 
have characterised many of their predecessors, and are likely to do more for them than any 
central ermmitteo need be expected to do. Neither do 1 think it all creditable to tho colony, 
however creditable it may be to the hearts of the proposers, to propose the establishment of a 
permanent farmers’ relief fund. I am hopeful that tho day is not far distant when, through 
obtaining a bettor knowledge of the soil and climate of this province and by the adoption of a 
different system of agriculture, we will regain our position as profitable farmers and wheat- 
growers, and that South Australia will be known and noted as the land that produces the finest 
grain in the world. Indications of improvement are not wanting, and at such a time l con¬ 
sider it would be most unwise to pauperise tho manly dispositions of our farmers and discredit 
tho capacity of our adopted country by tho establishment of a permanent farmers’relief fund. 

At the conclusion of above, Mr. Caldwell moved:— 

That, in the opinion of this Conference, the establishment of a Permanent Farmers’ 
Relief Fund, as proposed in the circular emanating from the Central Bureau, should not be 
proceeded with. 

Mr. John Downing, Kanmantoo Branch, seconded the proposition. Several 
speakers supported the proposition upon the grounds that such a fund would 
only prolong the trouble in certain arid districts which ought never to have 
been taken up for general farming purposes, w here it was well known that the 
average rainfall was not nearly sufficient, and where it had been proved by a 
Government experimental farm, conducted for several years, that the usual 
farm crops could not profitably be raised. The Government of that time had 
been induced by popular ciam&ur to yield to the wishes of men who wanted 
to settle on that land. Experience, till now, had confirmed the conclusion 
previously arrived at, and hence the continued appeal to the Government and 
the public for assistance and relief, to enable those unfortunate people to 
remain on the land. It would be more merciful to find them homes in a more 
favored part of the colony. In many cases the people would hang on to their 
holdings as long as they could get help from outside; there were some who 
would accept “■ whatever was given ” even though not positively in need; 
and there were some who were too proud and independent to ask for or to 
accept the aid provided for them by a charitable and sympathetic public* 
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Mr. Jacobs, Mount Compass, said something ought to be done for present 
relief, as some of the farmers in the drought-stricken district were literally 
starving; and, until something better can be provided for employment of their 
industry, they must be helped to live. 

Mr. Sissons said it was not the Government who induced the people to go on 
to that land; but they yielded to pressure. There were hundreds of thousands 
of acres of land elsewhere, with good soil and fair rainfall, to which they 
might be removed. 

Mr. Mills, Kanmantoo, said his Branch thought that some effort should be 
made to help those far northern farmers off the land, instead of pauperising 
them in the manner proposed. 

Mr. Gooch, Strathalbyn, had known the North for more than fifty years, and 
it was always dry; still those who thoroughly prepared their land, and regularly 
fallowed, sometimes got fair results. 

Mr. M. Rank ine, Strathalbyn, said that those who lived in the more southerly 
parts could sympathise with those in the Far North, who were constantly suffering 
from drought; but to establish a permanent fund to help those who were sure 
to be always in difficulty was too much to ask. There was little hope for those 
who probably would get only one crop during five or more years. 

Mr. J. Cheriton (Chairman) said his Branch was unanimous in the opinion 
that it was inexpedient to establish a permanent fund for relief of distressed 
farmers in the Far North and Norih-East. In an adjacent district there was at 
present a good deal of distress amongst farmers through three years’ drought. 
There was a great deal too much of this going to Government for everything, 
appealing for help, and too much bolstering-up. After very considerable dis¬ 
cussion on above lines the motion was uuanimoudy carried. 

Weight of “Bag” of Chaff. 

In reply to questions upon this subject, the General Secretary stated that the 
resolution adopted at the latest Conference of Branches in Adelaide had been 
communicated to the Hon. Minister of Agriculture, who had replied that the 
matter could not be considered during the present session of Parliament. 
Inquiries had been made with respect to the practice in the other colonies, and 
it had been ascertained that there was no law in any colony regulating the 
weight of a “ bag” of chaff. Several members spoke upon this question, but 
advanced nothing that had not already been urged at the recent Congress. 

Adjourned till 2 p.m. 

Harvesting, Storing, and Packing Apples. 

Mr. Geo. Guinn, Inspector of Fruit, read the following paper:— 

There are two methods by which the matured stage of apples may be determined. One is 
to select average fruits from the tree and, by cutting them open, note if the seeds have turned 
to a rich brown color. If this color covers the pips completely the grower can gather such 
fruits without, any misgivings, but should the b own stain only partially cover the pips there 
is danger of those fruits shrivelling. 

The second method is found in gently raising the fruit upon its stalk. Should it be matured 
the fibres at the junction of the fruit stalk and the spur upon which it is growing will have 
become disconnected and only the skin adhering, the fruit stalk separates cleanly, like a le »f 
in autumn, from the spur, and remains attached to the apple. 

Of these two methods the browning of the pipB is in most cases the safest to follow, as 
during some seasons, apparently after a drought, the fruits are less firmly attached, and will 
fall with the slightest encouragement before arriving at full maturity. If an attempt be made 
to gather apples before they are sufficiently matured, instead of the fruit stalk separating 
readily from the spur, the crown of the spur with the growing bud or buds near its apex will 
part and remain Attached to the fruit stalk. This premature gathering is thus not only inju¬ 
rious to the present season's fruit, but destroys the spurs that are forming to continue the 
production ox fruit in future years. 
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The above are simple and well-known facts; but another fact, also well known and as 
frequently ignored, is the difference in the ripening time of the apples upon any given tree. 

In most of our orchards when the time arrive* to gather keeping apples the trees are stripped 
unceremoniously of the great and small, irrespective of whether they are developed to their 
fullest sis.© or not. Tasmanian growers in many instances are wiser, and spread the gathering 
of the fruits from some sorts over a period of several weeks, and by this means socure a more 
even*sized sample. The work of harvesting apples is not always regarded here as an opera¬ 
tion requiring gentleness and skill. In many orchards vehicles are backed up to the trees and 
the fruits gathered with no soft uncertain grasp, and ihe concussion of the fruits striking the 
bottoms of the cases can be heard a long way off. 

There are a few apple-growers who, with well-padded baskets and other receptacles, gather 
the fruits with great care; but, unfortunately, these are few and far between. With many 
the old saying about 11 the eternal want of pence,” is changed to “the eternal want of time,” 
hut in such operations it would be better to hurry slowly. 

Even the conveying of the newly-gathered apples from the orchard to the packing house is 
a side of the subject worthy of consideration, and only vehicles with suitable springs, to 
prevent sharp jolts, should be used. On steep hilly ground horses harnessed to earry^ well 
balanced baskets, such as are used in steep declivities in vintage woik, should he employed to 
prevent undue jarring; for it must not be overlooked that freshly gathered apples have brittle 
moisture*laden skins, which are extremely easy to puncture, and thus open the road for 
insidious germs to enter and set up decay, which only show weeks later when the fruits are 
stored. The grower should endeavor to find out-if he is a beginner—the relative keeping 
qualities of the various kinds to be stored; and, besides keeping them separate, hi range them 
in such positions to preserve those for the longest period which return the best prices. 

With the increasing areas under keeping sorts of apples, which are now coming into 
bearing, it behoves our growers to give more attention to the matter of storage. The apple 
houses found throughout South Australia to-day are as varied in form and construction as are 
the numerous makeshifts utilised for the purpose. 

Tte crops of apples here usually run in alternating seasons of fair regularity. During a 
season of abundant yield the grower thinks of storing, and any outhouse, ranging from a 
renovated pigstye to an old barn or stable or galvanized iron shed, is pressed into the t-orvice ; 
and the owner sometimes w onders what has cone wrong with the varieties which keep so well in 
the old country. Apples com© into our markets and shops in winter odorous with the taint of 
mouldering straw or the mustiness of damp soil, and one is not surprised that the retailer puts 
a polish upon such specimens before offering them for sale. 

In England, the United States of America, and in Canada the storing of apples htys become 
almost a fine art; the lefrigerating engineer, the bacteriologist, and the vegetable pathol- gist 
have all been called in to study the subject, and with what success can he best described in a 
telegram which appeared in The Register on Monday last, as follows:—“London, March 18 
—A shipment of Californian apples, which had been stored for six months in a temperature of 
35° F., was found yesteiday to ho in splendid condition. Three thousand cases were 
sold at prices ranging from 10s. fid. to 14s. each.” 

All of the investigations into the keeping qualities of apples clearly demonstrate that they 
keep longest in an even, cool, dry temperature, ranging between 30° F. and 40° F , the best 
success being with the temperature used in the above Californian shipment, viz., 36°. 

As previously remarked, the construction of most of our storehouses does not render the 
control of temperature possible; but without any great outlay of money or labor a structure 
can be made which will give its owner a great deal of control over temperature, and other 
conditions at prepent operating seriously against the preservation of his fruit. 

In colder countries the danger of frost is great, here it is not to be feared. The structure 
which I would advocate is a combination of the suitable points clipped from many structures, 
and will come as near to possessing the necessary conditions as is possible without artificial 
refrigeration. 

In nearly every orchard a gentle slope may be found into which an excavation can he made 
facing in some other than a northerly direction. This excavation should be sufficiently wide to 
allow an interior width of at least 9ft. after the retaining walls are built. The length will 
depend upon the quantity of apples to be stored. The depth of the oxcavation c>»uld he from 
2ft. upwards, according to the drainage level. If the shallower depth is used, a wall at least 
4ft. high must surround the excavation, and the earth removed may be banked up around the 
outside of the walls. The gable roof may he made cheaply with rafters of any rough timber, 
and a coat of thatch, from I8in. to 24in. thick, with a thick coat of good plaster laid over the 
thatch. ^ At one end there should he a small window, with on p glazed sash and a wooden shutter, 
so that light may be admitted or excluded. Inside the main entrance door there should be a 
small anteroom, with a door leading into the fruit room. This will effectually exclude draughts 
of warm air. At each end there should be a vertical flue, 4in. to fiin. in diameter, passing from 
the floor up through the roof. A flue not less than fiin. in diameter, leading out from beneath 
gnd about the centre of the floor of the store along the sloping hillside, preferably in the 
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direction of the Cool breezes, and with sufficient fall to act as a water drain, if necessary, for a 
distance of about 100yds., should bo made, and the deeper this is made in the ground the cooler 
will the air become as it passes inwards. Through this horizontal flue cold air will enter tho 
store, and by means of the vertical flues the warm air will be drawn out. These flues should 
have slides to push in or draw out, to regulate the draught. The interior of the house will be 
fitted with shelves on each side 3ft, in width, with an outer guard ledge 6in. high to prevent 
the apples rolling off. These shelves should not be closer than 18in. if convenience of working 
is considered. The shelves should be made of narrow boards, with lin. spaces between them, 
and a little clean hay could be spread upon them prior to storing the apples ; but the use of any 
substance conducive to the growth of mould fungi should be regarded with suspicion. The 
floor may be simply dumped earth or concrete, which will hold moisture sufficient to keep the 
fruits from shrivelling, and may be damped, if necessary, at any time. 

The object of having the double shutter to the window is to excludeTight, which hastens 
ripeness and decay in all fruits. A road should be made to the lower side of the slope nearest 
the door, for access by vehicles, and it should be remembered that >f the whole depth of the 
storage cellar is below ground the even temperature will be more readily maintained. 

When apples are first brought into the store, and for the first we«.k or ten days, considerable 
moisture is thrown oft. For this reason plenty of ventilation should be permitted until this 
ceases. After this the ventilation will lequire careful attention and regulation, and on warm 
days tho flues should be closed, but opened at night to admit cold air. After the apples are 
placed upon the shelves the less handling or disturbing they receive the better, for if careful 
attention has been given in gathering, carrying, and storing, the keeping qualities Mill be 
fairly even. For these reasons I have always advocated grading the fruits from the trees 
to the store, as, generally speaking, fruits of one size keep uniformly. 

If the hillside position be unobtainable, the host substitute} would bo a building above 
ground with double walls, the intervening space of which could be filled with sawdust or 
straw, or peaty soil, to obtain good insulation; but the great superiority of the inward and 
outward movements respectively of cold and m arm air are the principal features in the before- 
mentioned design. 

This apple store is not costly, and a handy man could make almost everything required in 
its construction. It would be perfectly close, and could be fumigated for the destruction of 
insect or fungoid enemies at any time, more particularly prior to being filled and after the 
season’s fruits were all removed. 

Respecting the packing of apples for distant markets, probably little remains io be said. 
That only sound, well-graded fruit, well developed, and slightly sweated, of sorts in favor in 
th® said markets should be forwarded, is advice which should need no repeating. Some of 
our packers have now arrived at a system by which they select, grade, wrap, and pack their 
fruit in a manner which, for excellence of qu tlity, app *a ranee, and security, is not surpassed 
by any others in these colonies, and in general get up the contents of the cases are only 
slightly second to the Italian citrus fiuits. In grading they are vastly superior to the Italian 
citrus fruits ThiB is the bright side of the picture. Notwithstanding all that has been said 
and writt* n and printed in the public, press upon this subject, it is painful to see the manner 
in which some growers (who assert, their lifelong experience as a clinching argument to quoll 
all objections) still pack up small sunburnt duff, wrapped in inferior papers sometimes old 
faded dirty newspapers, packed in cases in such a manner as to rattle like a bag of marbles 
when the case is shaken—stuff w T hieh should never pa»s the pigstye, much less be put upon 
the English market as South Australian apples. Words fail to express a proper opinion of 
such rubbish when compared with magnificent samples which are truly a credit to the grower 
and the colony from which they came. With respect to packing the apples in cases, I must 
repeat my objections to packing the cases from tho narrowest edge, as all these cases are 
carried, stacked, and handled on the Hat broad side, and upon this all pressure must fall. 
Some packers actually pad with woodwool or paper clippings the narrow bottoms before 
beginning to place the fruits in, and also place a layer of padding on the narrow top when 
finished ; the cases are then stacked on the flat side. This is equivalent to a man placing a 
sheet of iron under his feet to break the force of a blow aimed at his chest. 

It has been urged in some quarters that as caterpillar-infested apples are not despised and 
prohibited from sale in London, our people here need not be so particular respecting the 
inclusion of iruits attacked by codlin moth larvae, providing they are of a fair size ; but I 
am sure that the inclusion of Mich injured fruits would ultimately result in our apples losing 
their good name. 

One has but to reduce this subject io the personal queslion—Would you prefer fruit 
thoroughly sound and untainted by insects, to that burrowod by a caterpillar f The universal 
answer Mould, I am sure, be in favor of sound fruit, and where the preference goes the best 
prices will also go. 

In Answer to questions, Mr. Quinn said that where the house was rather 
open and subject to hot draughts from outside, it would be best to pile the 
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apples 6in. deep in front of the shelves, and gradually rise to 15in. at the 
back. If the house were properly closed it would be easy to fumigate for 
destruction of codlin moth larvae, and the shutters could be removed after all 
the apples were gone, so that all moths escaping the fumigation would fly to 
the light and remain imprisoned until they died. He described the “local” 
moth, or Light-brown Apple Moth (Cacaeeia), and its caterpillars, as compared 
with the codlin moth and its caterpillar. The moth of the first is hazel-brown, 
and the caterpillar is rather slim, with greenish tinge, and extremely active 
when alarmed. The codlin moth is handsomely mottled, with golden blotches 
on each of its outer wings, and the caterpillar is rather thick when full 
grown, is sluggish, and has a pink tinge. 

Mr. M. Rankine proposed to convert a silo into a fruit store, and put up 
racks with trays which should carry only two to three layers deep of apples, 
but Mr. Quinn thought there would be a waste of space, and that possibly 
the apples would be too much exposed and would shrivel The General 
Secretary believed that there would be a saving of space by adopting the 
rack and trays, and the air could be kept moist enough to prevent too rapid 
transpiration from the fruit by occasional light spraying or damping the floor. 
Mr. Rankine said ho had applied a solution of iron sulphate (“greenstone” or 
“ copperas ”) to his apple trees and the “Woolly Aphis” or “American Blight” 
had disappeared. Mr. Quinn thought this effect was due to the hot dry 
weather, or to the operation of ladybird beetles, and that there would be 
numbers of the insects still upon the fibrous roots ready to come up to the 
branches when the weather becomes cooler. The only preventive of this pest 
is to plant only such varieties that have been doubly worked upon blight-proof 
roots and stocks—such as Northern Spy and Winter Majetine. 

Selling Bags as Wheat. 

Mr. W. G. Mills, Kanmantoo Branch, read the following paper:— 

I am actuated by the desire to remove what seems to me a most unjust tax upon the pro¬ 
ducers, and if we can only succeed in getting all farmers to take a firm stand we may do much 
to check those who are so reud} to jump up'n the lack of the producer, and they will not 
think of demanding such an unreasonable thing as that the producers should buy new bags at 
fid. or o^d., and then sell them ba<k as wheat at 2s. fid. or less per bushel, which means we 
sell the bag back t»t ljd. No doubt the merchant makes $d. upon the new r bag, and if he buys 
them back as wheat, or for l£d., he should make at least 2^d. upon them, so that if he does 
business upon a large scale he w ould make a very good profit out of the bogs alone. Now, an 
average farmer, growing 400 hags of grain, would have to spend £9 3s. 4d. upon hags, and 
have to sell these bags, perhaps only a month later, for £2 10s. Bow can any man prosper 
who does business of that sort ? If we quietly suffer this, the next thing we shall be asked 
to buy a bag for fid., fill it with chaff, and sell it for 10d., chaff and all. Do we ever find the 
business people doing this sort of thing ? If we get a case of goods worth £1 or £5, we have 
to pay for the case in which the goods are packed. Then, again, if it is fair to sell the bags 
as produce, why docs it not hold good when the producer might have a chance to profit ? Take 
wool, for instance. If we should sell our bags os wheat, why not sell our woolpacksas wool? 
But it is not so in this case. The producer, having a chance to get the best of the bargain, 
must give his packs away altogether, aud have the last ounce deducted for their weight, 
besides tare and other allowances. If our Government put Id. upon our incomes it would not 
amount to so much as we lose over these bag transactions. I hope somebody will takd this 
matter up, and if no better scheme can be struck, see that the old system be reverted to. 
Perhaps in the future we shall dispense with bags altogether, and have our grain handled by 
some specially constructed trucks or bins, but until that comes to pass I submit that the pro¬ 
ducers cannot afford to buy hags to supply the rest of the community gratis. 

In the discussion it was remarked that the bags in which wheat is exported 
are simply waste material, perhaps used for paper-making, &c. The wheat- 
buyers here obtained no allowance for them. If farmers were to combine and 
fix the price at which they would sell* their grain, it would still remain with the 
wheat-buyers to decide what price they would give for it. The only way out 
of that difficulty would be for the farmers to organise and become their own 
exporters. 
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Influence of Forests upon Climates, and other Topics. 

In consequence of two or three members of Branches having failed to attend, 
or to forward promised papers, the Chairman called upon the General Secretary 
to address the meeting upon “ Influence of Forests upon Climate,” “Shelter 
Belts,” and “ Conservation of Water for Irrigation Purposes,” and he occupied 
about an hour upon this task. Some discussion followed. 

Next Annual Conference. 

Mr. M. Jacobs moved, and Mr. Stone seconded—“ That the next annual 
Conference of Southern Branches of the Agricultural Bureau be holden at 
Strathalbyn during March, 1900.” It was remarked that this place was favored 
in being most central, having a railway, and possessing more than one large 
hall in which meetings can be holden. Carried unanimously. 

Votes of Thanks. 

Special votes of thanks were accorded to Mrs. Stone for exhibiting such a 
large and splendid variety of home industries, and to the other exhibitors of 
products of the orchard, garden, and farm, and all those who had contributed 
papers and otherwise forwarded the business of this Congress were thanked 
most cordially. 

Meeting closed at 4*45 p.m. 


CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Wednesday, March 8, 1899. 

Present—Mr. F. E. H. W. Krichauff (Chairman), Hon. A. W. Sandford, 
M.L.C., Messrs. S. Goode, Thos. Hardy, Professor W. Lowrie, T. Price, M.P., 
T. B. Robson, and A. Molineux (Secretary). 

Drought-Distressed Farmers’ Fund. 

The Chairman stated that the committee appointed at the previous meeting 
had met the committee of the Drought-Disticsscd Farmers’ Fund to consider 
whether it was advisable to form a Peinninent Farmers’ Relief Fund, the 
following resolutions being the outcome: — 

“That this joint committee believes that a Permanent Farmers’ Relief Fund 
is desirable, and that the administration of such a fund should he central and 
on the basis of the present Drought-Distressed Farmers’ Fund.” 

“ That a provisional committee, consisting of Messrs. S. Goode, John Miller, 
F. E, H. W. KrichaufF, David Nock, and W. A. Magarey, be formed for the 
purpose of completing the organisation of a scheme for a Permanent Farmers’ 
Relief Fund.” 

“That all Branches of the Agricultural Bureau be requested to at once 
submit sugge*tions to the provisional committee, through the Agricultural 
Bureau, and begin to collect funds, in either kind or money, for the above 
proposed Permanent Farmers’ Relief Fund.” 

The Secretary said he had forwarded copies of the resolutions to each 
Branch, asking that they might receive early consideration. • 

Federal Entomological and Pathological Institute. 

The Chairman mentioned that Professor D. Me Alpine, of Melbourne, in a 
communication to him, advocated the establishment of a thoroughly-equipped 
entomological and pathological institute by the united colonies, instead of each 
having a small department of its own. 
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The Secketaky said he advocated federation in this direction several years 
ago in a paper read before the Australasian Association for the Advancement 
of Science, besides urging the necessity for such action in the daily and weekly 
papers 

Members agreed that a federal institute, properly equipped, would be of far 
greater use and would cost less than is at present spent by the individual 
colonies on entomological and pathological work. 

Smyrna Figs. 

Mr. Robson tabled good samples of the true Smyrna and White Adriatic 
figs, both of good quality. The former were much superior and more meaty 
than the other. He artificially pollinated a number of fruits of the Smyrna fig 
with pollen from the Capri fig, but they nearly, if not quite, all dropped off. 
He left some, which he believed to be too small to mature, without pollinating, 
so that he could not be sure whether the fruits actually maturing were artificially 
pollinated or not. 

Extracts and Translations. 

The Chaikman tabled the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronomical papers : — 

285 Physiological Repot t from Professor Dr. Frank, of the Berlin Institute, states that, 
besides generally making scientific inquiries chiefly into diseases of plants, he has answered in 
1897 315 letters or packets containing ruBty or otherwise diseased plant*. In rye and wheat 
Puccinia rubigo vera and Puccinia graminis were found; in oats, the latter and Puccinia 
eoronata. It may he interesting to know that late-sown oats, or if backward through 
drought, showed itself more affected, and what is still more interesting is that the oatfields 
were only infooted whenever they were in a certain st «te after flowering, at which they 
arrived successively in the various heights of the mountains. That Puccinia graminis appears 
also without Beiboris, and Puccinia eoronata without Khamnus catharticus being near, was 
again fully observed. The fungi on cereal leaves, which Frank for some years had specially 
obiierved, viz , Leptosphaoria tritici, Sphoorella exitialis, forms of Septoria and Ascodryta, he 
found as parasites, especially on the leaves of wheat, where many persons took therq, for rust. 
But, at all events, they interfered considerably with the formation of the grain. Another 
fungus on the leaves of rye or bailey, which he discovered in 1896 (Rhynchosporium grarai- 
nicola), was again the cause of the destruction of some fields of barley. Helmintbosporium 
gramineum mterfeied also much with crops of barley and oats by attacking the leaves, which 
became covered with brown spots. Mr. Frank obseived also the “ breaker of the haulms of 
rye *' (Leptosphieria herpotrichoides) and the somewhat similar “ killer of the haulms of 
wheat” (Ophiobolus berpotiichus). The former had 80 percent, of empty ears after, in an 
otherwise fine crop, the fungus had attacked the haulms. In two cases only did Cecidomyia 
tritici do much damage to the wheat. 

The dry rot and thtt of the heart of turnips and beots (Phoma beta)' was as general as in 
a drier summer and potash salts did not prevent the disease. Phoma betas appeared merely as 
mycelium in large brown spots on the full-grown leaves and seed stalks, which gradually die; 
and the roots, although not affected, remain small. Where, however, the beet had been under 
■water the leaves may appear not healthy, and afterwards the roots get rotten with Botrytis 

In addition to remarks about the six diseases of potatoes, which are now distinguished and 
described in my extracts under No. 247 oi our Journal of Agriculture , Professor Frank again 
recommends to immerse the potatoes into Bordeaux mixture before planting, which, however, 
mav not prevent the appearance of microcosms in the ground to infect them, from which the 
stalks may bo getting black and the young tubers remain but small. Hitherto no parasites 
have been detected w r here potatoes show large brown or bluish spots in the flesh, lie found 
potato scab (Spongospora solani) not as frequent as in Norway. The small eel-like animalculao 
(Heterodora radicola) found on potatoes in land that is constantly planted with potatoes do not 
seem to do any damage. 

A disease in ail kinds of clovers is the black gangrene (Sclerotinia trifoliaceum), which 
uomotimes kills up to 70 per cent, or 80 per cent, of the plants. Ascochyta Pisi, which, with 
much rain, not only produces spots on leaves and the shells of peas, but transmits the disease 
also ^0 the peas, was again observed. You can ascertain where the peas are infected by 
putting them for twenty-four hours in water, when they will show a mould if diseased. [I 
had the Ascochyta in my peas in 1897 at Norwood, but although I planted the same sort in 
the same place again, with a view of obtaining diseased poas for transmission to Professor D. 
Me Alpine, in Melbourne, who had asked me for specimens, I had no diseased peas this season. 
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probably in consequence of the dry September and October of Ch. A.B.] Against 

curl-leaf of peach trees (Bxoascus deformans) he recommends the use of Bordeaux mixture, 
and, where extreme, the cutting back of branches. 

During the last three or four yews in nearly all parts of Germany, and also elsewhere, a 
a cushion mould (Monilia fructigena) has made its appearance, not as previously, on dry fruit 
which remained on the tnes. This mould now attacks and kills, after the trees have been full 
of fine blossoms, the young fruits, and frequently also the young twiglets, mainly of sour, but 
also of other cherry trees, and more lately, also, of plum, apricot, peach, and apple trees. 
Cherry trees have thus lost from 5 per cent, to 100 per cent, of their fruit. Remedies 
reoramended are to cut out and burn all bra ches that show dry bunches of flower*, fruits, 
and twiglet®, and to spray the tices in winter with Bordeaux mixture. The spot disease of 
cherries (0lasterosporiurn amvgdalarum) appears frequently with Monilia It makes many 
small round biown spots on the leaves, and as these become dry holes are the consequence. 
This fungus shows also on half-grown fruits and on branches. Plum, apricot, and peach 
trees are also attacked. Another fungus attacking cherry trees is Gnomonia erythrostoma, 
which attacks leaves and pedicels by making them cling to the brandies, and infects the next 
year fruits as well as leaves. For the present quite unaccountable, and appearing in both dry 
and wet seasons, was to Professor Frank the death of numerous branches on cherry trees. 
Within about ton days the leaves on them became dry from the edges. 

A new pest has appeared iu vineyards in Rhenish Hesse in the fungus ** killor of roots ” 
(Tolephora rhizoetoni®, Frank), the red-violet mycelium of which attacks the young roots, 
and destroyed a young vineyard altogether. 

286. UextilU of Manuring with Stable Dung .— In a very long article with many tables 
Professor Maercker roontions as the results of his experiments that stable dung does not 
improve a crop to any great extent, and whether this is in a dry oi wet season, unless it has 
been in the soil for months. If giveu shortly before a ciop is put in the next crop will reap 
the benefit; and in the manure from horses, cows, sheep or pigs is in that respect not much 
difference. The same quantity of nitrogen in sulphate of ammonia and in stable dung was 
given to oats, and while in the former case the crop was not far from being double that from 
unmanured land, the latter showed hardly any increase; but when a crop of mustard was at 
once sown after mowing the oats, and without more manure, the stable dung gave a better 
crop of mustard than the land lhat had received the sulphate of ammonia. And the same good 
result had he with potatoes as a second crop after the block had received a little nitrate of 
soda and the necessary phosphoric acid manure. 

Professor Maercker w as of opinion that the straw must introduce into the soil great numbers 
of noxiom micro-organisms which W'ould devour part of the saltpetre in the soil as well as in 
the excrements. In a la f er article, ufrer Dr. Kruger and Dr. Schneidcwind had made experi¬ 
ments w r ith the introduction of straw, and of sterilised straw', into the soil, lie alters his opinion. 
These experiments showed that the sterilisation of the straw showed but little difference. 
When, however, the soil itself and the straw were sterilised better results could be shown. 
This led to the idea that the«traw r was necessary for nourishing the bacteria, and that then only 
they prevented nullification. This explains, also, that old farmyard dung did always act 
quickly and well, and never, as fiesh dung sometimes does, gives a poorer crop than without 
manure at all. Although the bacteria are still in the old dung, and are put into the soil, they 
cannot act without being fi d with such carbon-holding food as straw'. These latest experiments, 
which have been since verified by Professor Dr. Hotzer, are completely upsetting former 
opinions as to the destruction of the nitre in the manure and the soil. 

287. A Good Marl is known if it effervesces evenly with nriic acid or muriatic acid. In 
dolomitie marl magnesia is also present, and in cold weather the acids will not work so quickly 
as in warm. 

288. The Ploughing of Stubble .—To many it seems not to matter much at what time they 
turn over the stubble, and perhaps not at ativ good depth. Although piobably no: of so great 
importance in our dry climate, it is as well to state what pests and diseases may occur when¬ 
ever the Btubble is left for a very long time. Dr. M. Ilellrung, of the Experimental Station 
at Ilalle, states, in connection herewith, that we may find the cereal flies (Oscinis frit and 
pusilla, Cecidomyia destructor, and Ilylemyia coarctata) as well as the nematode of turnips 
(Heterodera schachtii), the wasp of cereal haulms (Cephus pygrmeus), the cereal aphis 
(Siphonophora oerealis) later at woik in preventing m my cereal plants from stool mg, or from 
forming grains in the ears. Fungi also appear as the breaker of the haulms of rye (Lepto- 
sphooria herpotriehoidos), the killer of the haulms of wheat (Ophiobolus herpotrichut»), and 
some fungi on the leaves as Sphmrella, Cladosporium, and Septoria. The first generation of 
the cereal flies place their eggs on the young plants, and especially on those fioni giaiu that 
has been shaken out, and the small white maggots eat through the young plants so that the 
middle leaf can be drawn out. A second and third generation are greatly destructive to oats 
and barley ; the second in destroying the already somewhat larger haulms, and the third the 
heads. The above-mentioned wasp lays one egg on one of the knots of the haulm, and the 
larva eats it-elf through towards the root crown, where it forms tho chrysalis, and unless 
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the stubble is turned over on an early date the wasp will make its appearance. The cereal 
aphis puts its eggs on the stubble and destroys the ears by sucking the sap. Another very 
small black, almost lineal insect (Thrips ceiealium), will be found on the stubbles, and will 
destroy later many flowers on the ear. The nematodes Heteroderse are white animalculee, 
not larger than the head of a pin; they settle near the roots of oats, which cannot form any 
ears. The stirring of the stubble may prevent a second generation finding a resting shelter 
and fo xi on self-sown oaten plants. The two fuugi, the breakers of the haulms of wheat and 
of rye, have become a very great danger to those crops in some parts of Germany. The haulms 
of the stubble become brown near the soil and sometimes break; inside you find a delicate 
loofe© tissue of fungoid threads, mostly white or else a pale grey-green. On the outside of the 
haulms you will soon perceive the perithrecei of the fungus, like dust in black corpuscb s, 
which contain the spores. These latter spread to the young wheat or rye, and either only 
here and there, or whole portions of the crop become white as if killed by frost. The leaf 
fungi make also the leaves and the plant die prematurely, and they also form their spores on 
the stubble. Or. Ilellrurig finishes with the advice to plough tho stubble in early and deep. 

Professor Lowrie said that in an average year over the larger part of our 
farming areas it was not possible to plough the stubble under now, though 
where it can be readily done it is a good practice to adopt. With the soaking 
the ground has had in many places, farmers could not do better than plough in 
the stubbie in the paddocks they intend to fallow later on, so as to let the early 
rains soak well in. It was not a wise plan to plough up stubble land for sowing. 
It would be better to fallow each alternate year, and so get the same number 
of crops in the four years as if left out one year, fallowed the nexi, and cropped 
two years in succession, as is often done. If stubble land must be cropped, 
the best plan under most circumstances was to burn off the stubble, as they 
would then get rid of seeds of weeds and also insects. 

Conservation of Soil Moisture. 

Mr. Hardy thought more might be done by vignerons to get the full 
advantage of the rain that falls early in the season. The vines had suffered 
the last two seasons, and he believed much improvement could be effected, 
especially with hillside vineyards, by opening a furrow between each row to 
catch the early rains, following the contour of the hills. 

In reply to question by the Chairman, Mr. Hari>y said they found the best 
way to use the waste grape skins was to spread them on the land at once. 

New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved members of the undermentioned 
Branches :—Wilmington, Mr. J. Sehuppan; Pine Forest, Mr. F. Masters; 
Elbow Hill, Messrs. J. Rhen and F. J. Brooks; Richman’s Creek, Mr, Fred. 
Mattner; Morphett Vale, Messrs. A. Pocock and — Liston; Naracoortc, 
Mr. G. Wardie; Lyrup, Messrs. D. J. Tree and J. Tye ; Pyap, Messrs. Chas. 
Coulls, G. Napier, and J. F. Bankhead ; Holder, M. J. Rowe; Colton, Mr. B. A. 
McCaffcry ; Golden Grove, Mr. J. Woodhead; Quom, Mr. H. Porter; Mannum, 
Mr. F. W. Howard; Forster, Mr. J. A. E. Sehenscher. 

Reports by Branches. 

The Secretary reported receipt since previous meeting of seventy-eight 
reports of Branch meetings. 

Brands on Hides. —The annual loss to the Australasian colonies through 
brands being placed on the most valuable portions of the hides of cattle is 
placed at £300,1)00 by the Home Secretary for Queensland. At an inter¬ 
colonial conference of Ministers of Agriculture in 189«5 it was decided to make 
laws and regulations to prevent this wholesale damage, but up till the present 
no action has been taken, except that Queensland threatens to place a Bill 
upon the files of their Parliament at the earliest opportunity if some federated 
action is not at once undertaken. 
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REPORTS BY BRANCHES. 

Crystal Brook, February 25. 

Piesent—Messrs, G. Davidson (Chairman). W. J. Venning. J. C Symons, E, 
Dabinett, J. Chambers, and G. Miell (Hon. See.). 

Gladstone Conference —Delegates gave a report on proceedings of 
Conference. Members were of opinion that good resulted from these Con¬ 
ferences, and that the producers would benefit if more were held in other 
districts. A long discussion took place on the question of judging entire stock 
not perfectly developed, members favoring the disqualification of any such 
stock. This Branch desires that other Branches should take the matter up and 
try to induce judges at agricultural shows to act on uniform lines. 


Port Elliot, February 26. 

Present—Messrs. P. O. Hutchinson (Chairman), F. T. Fischer, J. Brown, 
H. Panned, J. McLeod, H. Green, J. Davidson, and E. Hill (Hon. Sec.). 

Officers.— Mr. P. O. Hutchinson was elected Chairman and Mr. E. Hill 
was re-clected Hon. Secretary for ensuing year. 

Dairying. —Paper in Journal of Agriculture by the Dairy Instructor was 
discussed. Members genet ally agreed with Mr. Thomson’s suggestions in 
reference to breed, feed, and selection. They were convinced that there was 
ample room for improvement in the dairy stock of the district, and it was 
decided to endeavor to induce the Department of Agriculture to secure a good 
Shorthorn bull for the district. 

Sultana Grafes. —Mr. Green tabled five bunches of Sultana grapes from 
his garden, and stated that they had borne very regularly for the four years 
since they came into bearing. 

Fruit Fly.—T he Chairman drew attention to the danger of introducing the 
fruit fly into the colony. Members could see no means of preventing its intro¬ 
duction, sooner or later. 

Bonanza Oats. —The Chairman read extract from Australasian extolling 
the virtues of this variety of oats. 


Mundoora, February 24. 

Present—Messrs. J. Blake (Chairman), R. Hams, J. J. Vanstone, J. 
Loveridge, W D. Tonkin, W. J. Shearer, T. Haines, G. Haines, I>. Smith, 
A. E. Gardiner (Hon, Sec.), and one visitor. 

Officers. —Messrs. R. Harris and VV. D. Tonkin were elected Chairman 
and Vice-chairman respectively, and Mr. A. E. Gardiner re-elected Hon. 
Secretary for ensuing year. 

Stock Disease. —Mr. Blake reported loss of two cows from some complaint. 
The symptoms were : — Cows lie down, there is a slight foaming at the mouth, 
a rustling in the throat, with strong inflammation at time of death. They live 
only about four days after first signs of attack. He gave them a dose of Epsom 
salts and cream of tartar, but this did no good. Mr. Hams reported trial a 
number of his sheep had been attacked by what appeared to be acute indigestion. 
They get stiff in the fore legs, and are unable to walk. He made a mixture of 
equal parts of cream of tartar, saltpetre, and carbonate of soda, and gave each 
sheep a tablespoonful of the mixture two or three times a day in water, with 
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very satisfactory results. He found that changing the sheep from paddock to 
paddock, and also changing the water, had a beneficial effect, and the sheep 
were now doing much better. Mr. Blake had sheep showing similar symptoms. 
He shifted them to another paddock, and repeated the change at short intervals, 
with the result that, they were showing signs of improvement. One that was 
badly affected he also bled a little, by cutting the ear and tail, with satisfactory 
results. Mr. Loveridge said he had no trouble with his sheep in this way, a 
result he believed due to shifting them from one paddock to another as often as 
possible. Mr. Tonkin had lost a few fat sheep during the hot weather. He 
thought sunstroke or the excessive heat the cause. 

Weeds. —Members reported that noxious weeds were very prevalent in the 
adjoining districts, and the hope was expressed that the district council 
authorities would take necessary action to destroy them. 


Bute, February 21. 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Sharman (Chairman), A Schroeter, W. Langford, 
H. Schroeter, D. Green, W. Hamdorf. E. Ebsary, J. Birch, J. Chapman, and 
M. Hall (Hon. Sec.). 

Wheat Experiments. —Mr. Barnes tabled samples of Goose and White 
Monarch wheat from Bureau seed ; both were very shrivelled. It was decided 
to suggest that at the next Bureau Field Trial prizes be offered for best samples 
of wheat. 

Crows. —Members leported that crows were very destructive to fruit, and 
would be glad to hear how to get rid of the birds. [Hang up pieces of bright 
tin so that they will swing freely in the wind. — Gen. Sec.] 


Nantawarra, February 20. 

Present—Messrs. C. Belling (Chairman), 11. Nicholls, J. W. I)all, Jas. 
Nicholls, A. L. Greenshields, A. F. Herbert, S. Sleep, H. J. C. Meyers, T. 
Dixon (Hon. Sec.), and thirty-five visitors. 

Agronomy Plots at Mount Templeton.—M r. C. M. Grenfell forwarded 
an interesting report on experiments conducted at the Mount Templeton public 
school during 1898, of which the following is an abstract:— 

Manures.- Cowan’s Purple Straw was used in this year’s experiments, the wheat being 
sown on July 6, and harvested on November 27. Each manure was applied at the rare of 2cwts. 
per acre, and the results were as follows Superphosphate, equal to ?5bush. 1 libs, per acre; 
Peruvian guano, 1 bluish. 21bs.; boned ust, 9bu&h. 9lbs. ; Thomas phosphate, 8bush. 121 bs : 
kainit, 6bush. 35lbs. Last year the same manures were used, and, to test the residual value, 
the plots were sown with Purple Straw wheat, without manure, the results being: — Manured 
in 1897 with super., 1898 return, lObush.; Peruvian guano, bbush 65lbs.; bonedust, 6bush. 
301bs.; Thomas phosphate, 6bush. 191bs. ; kainit, dbush. 41bs.. These plots practically 
received no cultivation last season, the lines of drills being simply opened to depth of Hin. by 
means of a spade, and the grain sown therein. 

Thick and Thin Sowing.— Nonpareil wheat: lbush. per acre sown, yield, 6busb.; 
2bush. sown, yield, 4bush., crop very uneven, and large percentage of abortive heads. Grey’s 
Early wheat, Jbush. sown, yield, 9bush. 5llbs.; Hbusb. BOwn, 9bush. 281bs. reaped. 

Broadcast Sowing v. Drilling.— Drilled seed 2in. to 2$in. deep, yield, 15bush. 21bs.; 
broadcasted, and covered lin. to 1 |in. deep, yielded 11 bush. 53lbs. Nearly half the broad* 
caated plants went down, and could not have been harvested properly except by hand. 

Chang* of Seed. —Seed was obtained from a dry and from a wet district, and sow n alo ng * 
side local seed. Results—Purple Straw teed from Mount Templeton, 7bush. 161bs.; from 
Hawker, Shush. 50lbs. ; from Millieent, 6bush. bOlbs. Steinwedel wheat, from Mount 
Templeton, 9bush. 34lbs.; from Hawker, 6bush. 121bs. ; from Millicent, 9bush. lib. 

Varieties.— A number of varieties of wheat were tested side by side. The earliest to ripen 
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was King’s Jubilee, on October 29, and was also the best yield. Pride of Baiosaa was next in 
yield, and Steinwedel Early was second to ripen, being a day later than King's Jubilee. Eaily 
Para was two days later, and Steinwedel seven days later, but both were lower in yield. 
Ward’s Prolific and African Baart came third and fourth in yields. Of barley, Cape was first, 
Beardless and Skinless coming next. Of oats, Scotch Grey gave the beBt return, Algerian 
being next, and Cape third. 

Results of Manuring Chops. —The Chairman drilled in a large portion 
of his crops with 35lbs. seed and 80lbs. to 90lbs. English super, per acre, and 
averaged I5bush. On portion of the fallow, the land being a stiff clay, he put 
on 2cwts. farmyard manure and gewt. fresh lime, but he got no better return 
than from broadcast without manure, the result being ObuRh. per acre in each 
case. At the present low price of wheat the extra return from English super, 
was 14s. per acre, and he was confident that throughout the district it will pay 
to use this fertiliser. He estimated the extra cost as follows:—Manure, 4s ; 
drilling, Is. ; carting and cleaning extra crop, Is. 3d.; extra labor, carting and 
handling super., 3d.; interest on money laid out on manure and drill, 6d.; 
total, 6s. lid. per acre; less saving in seed, 8d, (ruling price at seed time); or 
a net proft of 7s. 9d. per acre. The total rainfall on his farm for 1898 was 
14*5in. Mr. James Kelly, of Mount Templeton, gave his results as follows:— 
Purple Straw wheat, drilled in with 801bs. English super., 11 bush.; with 90lbs. 
bonedust, 7£bush.; with 60lbs. bonedust and 301bs. English super , 12bush.— 
38lbs. of seed per acre sown in each case ; 35lbs. King’s Early Solid Straw 
wheat, drilled in with lOOlbs. Thomas phosphate on stiff clay land, returned 
17|bush. Ik' believed this manure would pay to use on their heavy land; it 
benefited from being sown after rain. Mr. Krost’s returns were—52lbs. Stein¬ 
wedel wheat, drilled in with BOlbs. English super., lObush.; would have been 
higher, but heavy winds shook out a lot; portion cut for hay went 2 tons per 
acre; adjoining portion sown broadcast only returned 8bush.; 40lbs. Champion 
oats, writh BOlbs. English super,, returned 24bush. per acre; 40lbs. Cape oats, 
with 2001bs. Kangaroo brand, returned lObush.; 401 bs. Cape oats, manured 
with 801bs. English super, returned 24bus., parts being badly cut by hot winds; 
Hogden’s Surprise wheat, broadcasted with 1201bs. English super., averaged 
lBbush.; the sowing machine did not distribute the manure evenly, and parts 
of the crop were blighted; crop alongside, unmanured, only gave Bbush.; 
52lbs. Early Para, drilled in with lOOlbs. English super., returned 26bush. per 
acre; 52lbs. Steinwedel and 1201bs. English super, yielded lObush.; with 
200lbs. Thomas phosphate, the return was 13bush.; 451bs. Hogden’s Surprise 
wheat, with 200lbs. Kangaroo brand guano, lObush.; with BOlbs. Colonial 
bone super., lObush.; Baart wheat, drilled in with 120lbs. bonedust, yielded 
8bush.; Dart’s Imperial wheat, with 1201bs. Colonial super., gave 14bush.,one 
end of plot being blighted by hot winds; the rest of the crop not blighted 
would have averaged fully 1 Bbush,—it was a wonderful crop for the amount 
of straw, compared with the other plots ; 451bs. Dart’s Imperial wheat, with 
2001b$. Thomas phosphate, only returned 8bush. All these returns were 
obtained from fallow 7 land. A piece of land ploughed in June and drilled by 
the middle of the month, was manured with 89lbs. Kangaroo brand guano, bone- 
dust, and super guano respectively per acre. The whole field averaged 8bush , 
the super, guano being equal to about lObush., but the others soemed to have 
no effect. Mr. G. C, Neville obtained a return of 13$bush, per acre from 
30lbs. Cowan’s Purple Straw, drilled in with a mixture of 901bs. English 
super, and 20lbs. wood ashes; 371bs. Steinwedel per acre, with same quantity 
of manure, gave 15bush.; these were sown before the rain came. The same 
quantity Steinwedel, with varying quantities from BOlbs. to 160lbs. Thomas 
phosphate, averaged only 8Jbush.; the balance of same paddock, with English 
super., yielded 16 j bush. per acre; 30lbs. Rattling Jack wheat, drilled in with 
901bs. English super., promised well in the winter, but, being a late wheat, it 
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Buffered most severely from the hot dry weather, and yielded only 11 bush, per 
acre ; 451bs. Steinwedel wheat, on freshly ploughed land, drilled in with 901bs. 
to lOOlbs. English super., gave ll^bush*, while the same quantity of Thomas 
phosphate with same wheat only yielded 4bush. Mr, Beswithenck averaged 
13£bush. per acre for English super. ; Kangaroo brand guano appeared to do 
no good. Mr. Ratten sowed 40lbs. Steinwedel with 801bs. super.; the outer 
portion of crop suffered most from hot winds, was cut and headed, yielding 
10bush, per acre, against 12bush, from the centre of the paddock ; 401bs. New¬ 
man’s wheat, with 751bs, English super., yielded 16bush , the grain put through 
the winnower once and weighed 651bs. per bushel; 40lbs. Newman’s wheat, 
with 2501hs. old stable manure, gave 12busli.; Purple Straw, with 1121bst 
Kangaroo brand guano, yielded 9 bush., as did the same wheat with I121bs. 
bonedust; with 75lbs. English super, the yield was lGbush. Mr. J. W. Dali 
got 14bush. from land manured with 901 bs. English super. Mr. Greensjiields 
tried wood ashes, lime, Thomas phosphate, and English super , the latter being 
far the best. Mr. R. Nicholls reaped 15bush. per acre from land manured 
with English super. On another plot, that was badly affected by takcall the 
last time it was cropped, part was dressed with English super, and part with 
Thomas phosphate ; both were reaped together, the yields not being kept 
separate, but the grain from portion manured with Thomas phosphate was the 
better of the two. On a piece of land not fallowed he drilled 1301bs English 
super, per acre with the seed, and reaped 24bush. The Hon. Secretary sowed 
40lbs Algerian oats with 1121bs. English super., and cut 2 tons of hay per 
acre ; 351bs. Red wheat, with 901bs. English super., gave same return ; 301bs. 
Dart’s Imperial wheat, with l‘201bs. Super, guano, yielded I7bush. grain. The 
opinion of the majority of those present was that English super, was the best 
manure for this district, and they would recommend drilling it in with the wheat 
up to lOOlbs. per acre. 


Lipson, February 26. 

Present—Messrs. James Brown (Chairman), W. F. Darling, Charles Provis, 
H Brougham, James McCullum, and E. J. Barraud (Hon. Sec.). 

Weevils in Wheat Store. —In answer to question, members were informed 
that if the store can be made effectually airtight the burning of sulphur would 
kill all insects and their larvae. For wheat in bins, &.C., bisulphide of carbon is 
the best remedy, provided the bins are fairly airtight. 

Mange on Houses. —In reply to question, a member was recommended to 
use flowers of sulphur mixed with grease to rub on the mangy spots, and give a 
few doses of pure flowers of sulphur. Wash all stalls with Calvert’s carbolic. 

Manure for Vines. —The Hon. Secretary stated that his grape vinos 
failed to properly mature their fruit, and wished to know what were the prin¬ 
cipal items required in fertilisers for vines. [Most probably phosphoric acid and 
potash. Try r about 700lbs. per acre of a fertiliser containing 651bs. phosphoric 
acid and 981bs. potash. Muriate of potash contains about 59 per cent, potash, 
and superphosphate of lime (from bones) about 15 per cent, available phosphoric 
acid.— Gen. Sec.] 


Arden Vale, February 27. 

Present—Messrs. A. Hannemann (Chairman), M. Echert, D. Liebich, L. E. 
Warren, A. W. Flicker, P. Starr, J. Francis, F. Schutlloffel, G. Miller, E. H. 
Warren (Hon. Sec.), and several visitors. 

Brills.—A n offer from a city firm was accepted to conduct a series of trials 
of a combined seed and fertiliser drill in the district. 
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Fertilisers. —Mr, Eckert stated that Thomas phosphate was again a failure, 
owing to insufficient rain during spring. Mr. Schuttloffel had similar experience 
with sheep dung. Mr. A. Hannemann reported as follows :— 

Although the last three seasons have been very much against practical Bureau work, I am 
glad to say that in our district a deal of trouble is taken by the farmers to obtain the best kinds 
of wheat for seed, and also by careful selection of best heads to get new varieties of seed. 
The results of thin and thick sowing (from 231bs. to 451bs. per acre) of Steinwedel and 
bearded wheats, mixed to prevent the former from shaking out and the latter from laying down, 
and other trials have been very interesting. 

Three farmers in Wyacca sowed twenty-two bags of wheat each—No. 1 on 120 acres, No. 2 
on 170 acres, and No. 3 on 250 acres. Tie land and seed were very much the tame in all 
cases, but the cultivation of No. 3 was somewhat better than the others. No. 1 got 150 bags, 
No. 2 279 bags, and No. 3 370 bags. As a rule it was remarkable this season how well the 
thinly sown wheat yielded compared with thick crops. Of course if we had got good rains in 
spring it would have been different. 

The opinions as to the benefit to be derived from sowing Steinwedel and bearded wheats 
together are divided, and further trials will be made. As usual, I did a little experimenting. 
I sowed eight different kinds of wheats and four of oats on little plots in my garden, so as to 
be able to watch them closely and compare the results. Dart’s Imperial and another wheat 
(from Bureau seed) were complete failures, Baroota Wonder and Ward’s Prolific yielded at 
the rate of 4bush. per acre, Baroota Success 6bush., and Steinwedel, Red Straw, and Early 
Para at the rate of 8bush. The oats were total failures. 

Pickling Seed —Members reported results of pickling seed wheat to have 
been very erratic last season. Some of the early sown crops had more bunt than 
those sown later. 

Average Yield. —The average yield of the hundreds, from Yarrah to 
Wyacca, is estimated at Gbush. per acre. 

Rainfall. —For 1898, by Mr. Hannemann, 13*25in.; by Mr. Echert, 13*12in. 


Woolundunga, February 16. 

Present—Messrs. H. Aldenhovcn (Chairman), F, A. Sells, J. Grunikc, A S. 
Gunning, W. McLaren, J. Greig, G. Lewis, T. H. Prosser, and N. Rogers (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Average Rainfall. —The average annual rainfall for this locality is about 
7in., and not 16in., as erroneously stated in Journal of Agriculture lately. 

Papers.— It was agreed that it would be useful to discuss papers, &c., read 
before other Branches and published in the Journal of Agricultu/e, and that it 
would be of great benefit if an open column could be maintained for limited 
discussion of such papers. 


Woolundunga, March 2. 

Present—Messrs. J. H. Michael (Chairman), J. Grunike, H. Aldenhoven, 
A. S. Gunning, T. II. Prosser, F. A. Sells, and N. Rogers (Hon. Sec.). 

Hay - OKOWiNG West of Flinders Range. —Mr. J. G. Michael read a 
paper upon this subject. The following is the substance of it:— 

After seventeen year®* experience in the locality ho thought he could speak with some 
knowledge of this subject. Not less than 1,000 acres is requisite to allow of a certain portion 
being always under fallow by the end of September. If grasses or weeds appear they must 
be scarified out. A few sheep will he found very useful to keep down weeds. The land must 
he thoroughly well prepared before sowing. After trying more than twelve varieties of wheats 
for hay crops he preferred Steinwedel, Premier, and White Bearded, but the last has a diaw- 
back in being bearded. The time of sowing depends to some extent upon the season, condition 
of the l&nd, area to be sown, and the facilities for sowing. For dry sowing March is early 
enough, but if rain comes early, he preferred first week in April, as be thought land worked 
after the first rain retains moisture better than that worked dry. In ordinary seasons May is 
quite late enough. About 401bs. to 461bs. seed per acre is sufficient to sow before rain, but 
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when sowing on dry land lbush. should be sown, to allow for mailing of some of the seed. Hay 
crops should be rolled, even if the soil has been harrowed down finely. For stiff land inclined 
to cake use a light roller, say 14in. diameter and 12ft. long, with three horses. The rolling 
should be done when the plants begin to stool, and before they begin to stem. The beit time 
to cut hay is when the grain has passed the milky stage, tf there is much hay to cut the 
fairaer will have to commence earlier, and should have everything ready to commence work at 
a day’s notice. Hay should always, if possible, bo out with a twine binder. The sheaves 
should be stooked as quickly hs possible by men following up the machines. The stooks 
should be large, sloping the outside sheave* and pressing them cb'Bely together. In this dry 
climate the sheaves will get quite dry enough in the stooks, and the sheaves wjll not be so 
likely to be blown over when stooked in this way. If the weather should he cool and damp 
great care must be taken not to stack too soon. It hot and dry weather prevails stacking may 
proceed within a week, or even earlier. There is a great tendency with sheaved hay to slip. 
For the bottom of the stack use ft load or two of straw or inferior hay, as this part may become 
damp. The sides of the stack should be quite upright, as in settling there will l e an outward 
tendency. The centre should be kept from 2ft. to 4ft higher than the outside (according to 
size of stack), so as to have an outward slope As the stack approaches completion the centre 
should be gradually made higher. When starting to top up it is a good plan to project a row 
of sheaves bin. or 8in. beyond the others, selecting some of the longost for this purpose ; this 
will help to throw rain off. A*tor the row just mentioned place the sheaves with the heads 
down or outward, having the centre of the stack full enough to give them a good outward 
slope. Top up the stack with a load or two of loose straw to save thatching. Fasten down 
securely with lengths of fencing wire 3ft. to 4ft. apart, fastened on one side to stakes driven 
in the side and weighted on the other side. Do not make the stack very wide, not more than 
18ft. to20ffc. in ordinary cases. A good shape for a stack of 00 Ions is 50ft. long, 18ft. wide, 
and 18ft. high, with Oft. to 7ft. roof on top. With the exception of those near the ends the 
sheaves should all be pi iced crosswise, as this will facilitate the taking down of the stack. 


Renmark, February 23. 

Present—Messrs. S. Lowell (Chairman), W. H. Harrison, W. H. Waters, 
11. Kelly, and E. Taylor (Hon. Sec.). 

Sultanas. —Members are in favor of raising Sultana vines from cuttings ; 
but one member had secured good results from single buds and from layering. 

Cow Peas. — Mr. Harrison tabled a plant of the black-eyed variety, which 
had made good growth under irrigation. Some of the plants had produced 
over 100 pods, with fourteen to nineteen beans in each. The beans, when 
cooked, were a good substitute for haricots. 

Cockroaches.— A member wished to know how to rid his house of these 
insects. [Get some of Simpson's traps, made something like a spittoon ; put a 
little stale beer in it, and the “ roaches 99 will get drunken and drowned. —Gen. 
Sec.] 

Florida Velvet Bean.— This has proved a total failure in every case, 
notwithstanding water supply in varying quantities. 

Kaffir Corn. —The red variety has shown stronger growth than the White 
dhurra. 


Arthurton, February 17. 

Present—Messrs. W. Short (Chairman), H. J. Freenan, W. H. Hawke, M. 
Lomman, T. B. Wicks, C. L. Palm, Job Pearson, J. B. Rowe (Hon, Sec.), and 
four visitors. 

Homestead Meeting.— This meeting was held at the farm of Mr. T. B. 
Wicks. A great part of the business consisted of consideration of accumulated 
correspondence since the meeting held on September 29. One meeting since 
had collapsed owing to rough weather. A good deal of discussion occurred in 
connection with a letter from the corn trade section of Chamber of Commerce, 
re standard weight of present season's bushel of wheat. Members thought 
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millers and others ought to fix higher prices for best samples of wheat, as that 
would be an inducement to farmers to clean their grain to a higher standard of 
quality. Members thought the average weight of Yorke’s Peninsula wheat this 
season was 65lbs. A fair sample of the Farmers* Union stack at Price gave 
an average of 65lbs. per bushel. In regard to field trials of agricultural and 
horticultural implements, members supported a suggestion that the Kadina 
Agricultural Society might advantageously amalgamate with the Northern 
Yorke’s Peninsula Field Trial and Show Society. 


Golden Grove, February 23. 

Present—Messrs. T. G. McPharlin (Chairman), S. A. Milne, J. R. Smart, 
A. Roberts, H. Bowey, H. P. Day, F. Buder, Jno. Ross, A. Harper (Hon. Sec.), 
and two visitors. 

Horse-breeding. —Mr. Ross read a paper on this subject. He took excep¬ 
tion to Professor Lowrie’s statement that the draught stock of the colony had 
deteriorated. The breed was just as good today as it was twenty years ago. 
One had only to go to the market gardeners’ picnic to see stock of the highest 
quality in considerable numbers. The fact was the farmer breeds good horses, 
which are readily purchased by dealers, with the result that the best stock finds 
its way to the city. Professor Lowrie appeared to think that holding, say, 
three large shows each year and doing away with the country shows wouid 
result in a marked improvement of our stock, as large prizes could be offered 
for stallions, on condition that the winners served a certain number of mares in 
the district. Mr. Ross did not think such prizes would do any good. They 
tried it at th$ Stanley show, offering £50, for which there was much compe¬ 
tition. The next year the same prize was offered, one condition being that the 
winner should stand in the district. The owners of the winner fixed his fee at 
£25, making it prohibitive, so the district got no leturn for the money expended. 
It would be the same with any large prize offered at national shows. [Such 
result was due to faulty conditions attached to the prize. Any society offering 
such a prize as suggested by Professor Lowrie would make it a condition that 
the fee for service should not be more than a certain reasonable sum.— Gen. 
Sec.] He had followed up the matter of horse-breeding carefully, and his 
experience was that the best horses they now had were, in the majority of cases, 
the progeny of non-winners at shows. He had got better stock from colts 
than from prize-winners, and advised farmers to breed from their own colts. 
An animated discussion followed, members generally being antagonistic to the 
views expressed by Mr. Ross; though it was conceded that pedigree horses 
often left a large percentage of weakly stock, due to over feeding and insuffi¬ 
cient exercise. 


Elbow Hill, February 28. 

Present—Messrs. E. Wake (Chairman), W. Beinke, C. G. Ward, J*. Story, 
J. Foulds, H. T. Styles, J. Harvey, J. Helm, J. Brooks, G. Wheeler (Hon. 
Sec.), and four visitors. 

Progression. —Mr. H. T. Styles read a paper upon the subject, in which he 
agreed that the establishment of the Agricultural Bureau was a progressive 
movement, but be often felt disappointment that often no definite conclusion has 
been arrived at upon certain subjects sifter a lively and almost general discussion 
by members. Still, profit would result from each member giving his experiences, 
when founded upon the rainfall, nature of soil, and other circumstances 
characteristic pf his locality. He questioned what object some farmers had 
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when they held their wheat on a falling market—often until the lowest limit is 
reached - and then sell at a big loss. They might call that speculation, but 
others who sold at the highest rates seemed to speculate more profitably. He 
considered the Farmers* Union a progressive movement. He had read with 
pleasure that the visit of the manager of the Wholesale Co-operative Society of 
Great Britain to Adelaide had resulted in three cargoes of wheat being now on 
the water for that firm, and he hoped to see the time when vessels will be 
freighted to Australia with cargoes of general merchandise for co-operative 
stores owned by farmers. In a discussion which followed, the Chairman 
remarked that farmers were totally in the hands of wheat buyers, so far as the 
price of that article was concerned, and much the same thing prevailed with 
regard to other produce. The Hon. Secretary disagreed, and said prices were 
regulated by supply and demand, and at present farmers were getting a very 
fair price, taking the English markets as a basis. The Chairman an £ Mr. 
Brooks thought the prices and freights in the newspapers were not always 
reliable. [Such “ thoughts ” should seldom be uttered unless they can be 
backed up by something more tangible and substantial. It is a Aery serious 
charge to make against the newspapers that they publish false or unreliable 
rates of freight or ruling prices in distant or local markets.— Gen. Sec.] Mr. 
Spence said it was possible for buyers to lay their heads together and fix their 
own prices. Some farmers displayed but little common sense in selling their 
wheat. They would seldom sell, if they Could help it, on a rising market. As 
a wheatbuyer, be had resorted to the expedient of lowering the price offered, 
to induce farmers to sell. He was sure the wheat merchants were making a 
good thing out of the farmers, and believed the Farmers' Union had had a good 
effect on prices during the last wheat season. 


Gumeracha, February 27. 

Present—Messrs. W. A. Lee (Chairman), D. Hanna, R. P. Scott, A. Moore, 
W. J. Hannaford, W. Jamieson, W. Green, and Dr. Gray Nicholls (Hon. Sec.). 

Office us. —The election for officers resulted as follows:—Chairman, Mr. 
W. A. Lee; Vice-chairman, Mr. D. Hanna ; Hon. Secretary, Dr. Nicholls. 

Potjxtry.—A paper on this subject by Mr. J. Monfries was read and dis¬ 
cussed. The following is the substance of the paper:— 

There is a great deal more in breeding and rearing poultry than our farmers think. If you 
visit faraiB you will be shown the horses, cattle, and pigs, and you will be told what they are 
bred from, how they intend to improve the breed, and such like; but if you ask about the poultry 
you will be told, “ Oh, bother them; they are a nuisance and will not pay/’ And if you 
look around you will see a lot of small, inbred, herring-gutted-looking things, neither good for 
table purposes nor fit to produce eggs. If the same attention were paid to the poultry that is 
bestowed on the cows, pigs, &c\, I am certain they would yield a good return. There are, of 
course, differences of opinion as to the best sort to keep, and a great deal depends on the 
climate and the locality. In a district such as ours, where it is so wet and cold, we want a 
heavy well-feathered fowl; but I do not think we can produce eggs here and make it pay like 
they can on the Peninsula or the Murray Flats, where it is a limestone country and warm. I 
should think the bt st thing to do here, where we arc so near the city, would he to breed for 
table purposes. If anyone wished t> go in for a breed to produce eggs alone I should recom¬ 
mend the Langshan, as I find they lay well b^th in the cold weather and in summer, and the 
chickens grow fast and strong. Then they are a good bird to cross with for producing table 
birds. By introducing an Indian Game rooster with the hens you will get fine birds, some¬ 
thing to cut at, weighing when about 8 months old lOlbs. to l libs. Then again there is the 
Orpington, a fowl very much resembling the Langshan, but having no feathers on the legs. 
I have been told by those who have them here that, they are splendid layers; they, too, should 
be good birds to cross with. I have also tried the Wyandotte, and consider them a first-class 
fowl, both for laying and also for crossing. They are nice, square, thick-set birds, very much 
after the Dorking stylo as regards squareness. I crossed the Wyandotte with Plymouth 
Bocks and produced a good laying fowl and large; I then crossed the progeny from them with 
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Langshan, with the result that the best of them proved some of the best layers I ever had. T 
am inclined to think I could work up a laying strain with these fowls that it would be hard to 
beat; it would only be a matter of waiting and culling and breeding from the best layers. 
Another good cross for table and laying is the Indian Game with Dorking hens. I have some 
now. They are hardy and grow well. Young roosters about 9 months old will weigh lllbs. 
to I2lbs. Now, birds of this description would bring a good price in the market, and I am 
sure it is better to breed a bird like this than it is to neglect the poultry and let them go on 
breeding in until you could not find a bird to kill that would scale 2Jlbs. Never be afraid to 
give a pi ice for a good bird to cross with ; you will be in pocket in the end. If some people 
are asked 20s. for a bird they think it a fabulous price, but it will pay if it is a good bird. 
Do not keep that bird too long; a change in the rooster should be made every two years; 
neither keep the hens longer than two and a half years. Young hens w»ll lay better than old 
ones. If you want to get eggs when they arc dear raise chickens as eirly as you can. The 
early chickens will grow the largest and strongest, and lay just when eggs are dearest. As 
n gards fowls for laying, if it be a climate that is warm and dry I should go in for Minorca or 
Wyandotte. Hamburgs are also good, but their eggs are small, and if you want to kill for 
the table they are too small. I think all poultry for table purposes and eggs should be bought 
at so much a pound ; this would induce people to produce a good heavy bird of good quality, 
and also eggs »s well. Some of the eggs we see are hardly worth calling such, yet people get 
just as much a dozen for them as those who produce eggs twice as large. I have known 
people who carefully selected all the large eggs for i hems rives and sold the small ones, and 
who said, “ Oh, we shall get just as much a dozen for iho smsll ones as the lnrge.” 


Mannum, March 3. 

Present—Messrs. J. G. Priess (Chairman), O. A. F. Faehrmann, G. Lenger, 
J. Nickels, J. W. Walker, H. Brown (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Seed Experiments. —Reports on experiments with Bureau seeds were 
received. The only success achieved was with cow peas, and members were of 
opinion that, given the same attention, lucern would give considerably better 
returns than this plant. 

Ants on Fruit Trees. — Mr. Nickels leported having got rid of ants from 
his fig trees by use of London purple. A small quantity of powder was scat¬ 
tered around each tree, and in a few hours there were no ants to be seen near. 

Bunt.— Mr. Faehrmann said he pickled his wheat for prevention of bunt, 
using Jib. of Milestone dissolved in Igall. of water to a bag of wheat. This 
treatment was successful. Mr. Kowald followed same practice with equally 
satisfactory results. Considerable anxiety was expressed at the spread of this 
disease, and the hope expressed that some really effectual remedy would be 
found. [The evidence of the membeis given above, agreeing with many others, 
is that Milestone pickle properly applied is an effectual preventive of bunt.— 
Gen. Sec.] 


Forster, February 27. 

Present—Messrs. J. Sears (Chairman), F. To will, J. Retallack, J. Johns, F. 
Johns, W. II. Bennett, and three visitors. 

Rabbit Destruction. —A good discussion on this subject took place. 
Members were of opinion that phosphorus was the best medium for the 
destruction of rabbits. 


Pine Forest, February 28. 

Present—Messrs. W. H Jettner (Chairman), J. St. J. Mudge, A. Mudge, W. 
Wurfel, E. Masters, A. Inkster, F. Inglis, and R. Barr, jun. (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary’s annual report showed that during 
the year nine meetings were held, with an average attendance of seven members, 
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Only one paper was read during the year, but Mr. J. Harford, of Port Broughton, 
gave an instructive lecture on manures. The annual conference of Northern 
Yorkers Peninsula Branches was held at Alford in March, and was a great 
success. In August, Arbor Day was celebrated, about eighty sugargums being 
planted in the grounds surrounding the usual meeting place. Great interest 
was manifested in the proceedings by the residents; and, notwithstanding the 
season, 40 per cent, of the trees are doing well. A produce and industrial 
show in connection with the Pine Forest, Mundoora, and Port Broughton 
Branches was held at Port Broughton, and was very successful. The rainfall 
during the year^ amounted to 1547m., against 10*75 the previous year, and 
14*85in. in 1896. The retiring officers were re-elected, and accorded a vote of 
thanks for their services. The resignation of Mr. D. F. Kennedy, owing to his 
leaving the district, was accepted with regret, he having been one of the most 
active and zealous members of the Branch. 


Kapunda, March 4. 

Present—Messrs. J. J. O’Sullivan (Chairman), W. Flavel, G. Teagle, T. 
Scott, jun., Pat. Kerin, J. H. Pascoe, and T. Jeffs (lion. Sec.). 

Best Varieties of Wheat. —Considerable discussion took place on the 
question as to the best varieties of wheat to grow in this district. A number of 
varieties were suggested, but White Tuscan was most favorably spoken of, 
possessing a good heavy grain, and the straw containing a large amount of 
saccharine. Purple Straw also came in for favorable comment. 

Conference. —It was decided to write to Eudunda Branch re proposed 
Conference of Lower North Branches. 


Paskeville, March 4. 

Present—Messrs. H. F. Koch (Chairman), A. C. Wehr, A. Ooodall, T. 
Trebilcock, J. C. Price, G. Meier, T. Moore, J. II. Nankervis (Hon. Sec.), and 
one visitor. 

Field Trial Society. —Members are in accord with suggestion of the 
Chairman of the Northern Yorke’s Peninsula Bureau Field Trial Society that 
the society should have grounds of its own on which ail field trials could be 
conducted, and suggestions were made as to suitable locality. Other business 
of local importance was dealt with. 


Davenport, March 3. 

Present—Messrs. W. G. Pryor (Chairman), J. Holdsworth, J. E. Lecky, 
W. Hodshon, T. McDowell, F. B. Rathbone, and J. Roberts (Hon Sec.). 

Wind-breaks. —Mr. J. Holdsworth read a paper. The following is a con¬ 
densation :— 

We are all aware that, in addition to want of water, insect pests, and poor markets, the 
grower has to battle against the wind, which during a great part of the year blows with much 
violence over the Northern Areas, more especially when the fruit is setting and ripening, and 
when the wheatfields are laden with ripening corn. During last year the harvests of fruit 
and of cereals were seriously lessened hy the heavy gales. In our vicinity gardeners have had 
their young plants < ompletely torn out and destroyed and crops depleted by the wind. Many 
suggestions have been made and many schemes tried to afford protection to the crops. Fencing 
ana atone walls have been tried with success, but the most efficacious of all have been hedges 
&nd tree-growing. The Conservator of Forests has under his charge reserves and nurseries 
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for the proper conservation of State forests and for the propagation of young trees. Munici¬ 
palities nave found the benefit of having trees planted in their streets, not only as a protection 
from the wind, but for shade purposes, and nearly all the towns of any note are now planted 
with trees. At Jamestown is this notably the case, and many-of ihe faimers planted trees 
which have p’oved of great advantage to their holdings and proved effective wind-breaks. To 
successfully produce vegetables, fruit, &c., protection from the wind is an absolute necessity, 
and the problem is how to obtain the protection at the least possible co3t. The Government 
or local governing bodies should plant at regular intervals with forest troes. The holders 
of land should provide around their holdi* gs, on the fence line, a row of trees thickly planted. 
If united action were also taken in this matter the power of the wind would be considerably 
lessened, and intense culture could be more easily earrie 1 out. Some years ago the road 
through Hill Kiver to Clare was planted with pine trees on road line, and plantations of trees 
for the protection of stock and crops. There pines and gums flourish together one side of 
the road, and on the other a magnificent hedge of olives was to be seen. At Laura the 
gardens are protected. At Gladstone clumps of trees have been grown and proved of the 
greatest advantage; and in and around the hills of Adelaide the question of protection 
against the wind had been one of the first difficulties dealt with. At Stirling North the benefit 
of the protection of the trees around the old garden of the late Mr. Coodiar is apparent, whilst 
the unprotected portions of the garden show the difference a break will make in the condition 
of the estate. Tne railway line should be planted from Port Augusta to the foot of the range, 
and would make a great difference to the holders of property on either side of the line. As to 
the question of what kind of wind-break one w'ould recommend for gardens and blocks, there 
are many shrubs for hedge-growing which have been tided—gorse and sweetbriar, which may 
spread and become a great nuisance. The olive seems to be the best of hedge plants. It grows 
on the poorest soil, makes a good fence, and, if attended to, is very profitable. I have seen 
hedges of olives used for break-wind-, and I must say they seemed to bs the very thing foT the 
purpose. The kaffir thorn requires a good deal of wat t to make it turn out a useful fence. 
There can be no doubt of its efficacy, and, when kept in order, makes a splendid fence. I 
have seen hedges of whitethorn, box, privet, &o., in the hills around Adelaide and in Victoria, 
but I fear they would not prove efficacious in the North unless provided with plenty of water. 
South Australian sugar, red, or blue gums, planted thickly along the fence lines, would prove 
as good as any. They give good shelt* r to the fields, lessen the force of ihe wind, and give 
shade for stock. One great advantage the gums have is that, once established, they do not 
require any but the natural rainfall. It may be asked what is to protect young plants 

f lanted as hedgevs until they come to maturity P I may suggest the use of native broom plant. 

have seen it in use threaded through the wdres in many places in the district. Brush can also 
be placed around the trees until they have grown to a height sufficient for them to maintain 
themselves. The tamarix is a good hedge shrub, easily cultivnt**d and kept. I have not 
referred in any way to the benefits derivable from gumtrees, but, as we all know, they become 
after a few years very profitable in the way of firewool and timber, and in this way are oi 
benefit. To be successful with gardens, &c\, in this district, protection must be afforded the 
plant life fiom the cold winds of winter and the hot winds of summer, and the c ultivation of 
hedges and trees, either in the fence lines or in plantations, mu t be entered upon, and roceive 
as much consideration as any other part of the estate. 


Colton, March 6. 

Present—Mr. P. P. Kenny (Chairman), J, L. Higgins, E. Whitehead, John 
Shipard, B. A. McCaffrey, and Kobert Hull (Hon. Sec.). Held at Mr. J. L. 
Higgins’ homestead, Talia. 

Impaction in Cows. —The Hon. Secretary said every year, except last, he 
had lost three or four cows through impaction of the omasum, although he had 
tried all sorts of supposed remedies. Lately he had two cows attacked, and he 
had persevered with the remedy recommended in a circular sent out by the 
Central Bureau, and, although the animals were almost gone, the treatment had 
proved effectual, and they were quite well now. [The following is the treatment 
suggested in the circular referred to :— 

Asthenic Apoplexy, Impaction of the Omasum, Acute Indigestion, —Numerous deaths 
of cattle occur every year from one or other of these complaints, which are bro ight on by w r ant 
of assimilation of the food, chiefly due to its dry, fibrous chara ;ter. The only general treatment 
that can be recommended is the giving of purgatives, tonics, and soft food. Purgative.— 
Epsom salts, lib. to 21bs.; ground ginger, 2ozs.; gentian, 2oza. Give this in a quart of warm 
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water or lib of treacle. This must not be repeated. Enemas of warm water should be used. 
Tonics.—Give liquid ammonia, loz.; warm ale, lqt.; essence of ginger, loz. Give als ) 1 dram 
of sulphate of iron in bran twice n week.] 

Sowing Wheat. —Mr. P. P. Kenny read a paper on this subject, to the 
following effect:— 

The beet time to sow wheat in this locality is from the middle of March till the middle of 
May. Bofore the first date is too early, and after the latter date is too late. About 401bs. to 
tbe acre, broadcasted, is enough, except with regard to Stein we del. If drilled, 30lbs. would be 
sufficient. After heavy rain 30lbs. seed broadcasted is plenty, but when the ground is rather 
dry 501bs. would be needed, because much of the seed would malt or decay. Twenty-five 
years ago he used to sow with both bands, walking, but later on ho sowod from tbe heel of a 
cart. Luter still he used the broadcast seedsower. The later invonted patterns of seed- 
sower enabled him to sow more easily and evenly than by hand. All seed wheat should be 
piokled with bluestone in a cask. He used 21bs. to 20hush. wheat, after cleaning the seed twice 
over. He would sow only the best wheat. Last season he used a combinod seed and manure 
drill with the following resultStarted on May 28, sowing about 401bs. seed and 60lbs. 
English super, to tbe acre, every second land fertilised, and sometimes only one round not 
manured, and then several lands manured. He bad not intended to crop this land, as it had 
been cropped already rather too severely, but wished to try the effect of the fertiliser. The 
result was ninety-five bags of wheat off 40 acres, or an average of about 9^bush, per acre. He 
did not strip the manured and unmanured Jand separately, but was quite sure that the manured 
lands gave double the yield from the other. There was only a little over 7in. of rainfall 
during the growing period. Professor Lowrie had expressed a doubt whether it would pay 
for extra cost*and trouble to uso the drill without manure ; but in this rather sandy soil he 
(Mr. Kenny) thought it would pay, because, in addition to saving of seed, the drilled wheat 
would stand up better and germinate better when covered evenly to a depth of 2|in, a».d not 
harrowed. When broadcasted the land Bbould he harrowed twice 

Non-attendance. —Mr. PL Whitehead directed attention to this subject. 
It was the duty of* every member to attend meetings of the Branch if possible. 
Some members had promised to do this, but broke their promise. lie had 
travelled fifteen miles to the meeting, but others who resided within fifteen 
chains of the meeting-place were absent. This he considered to be very unfair. 
[So it is!— Gen. Sec.j 


Water vale, February 21. 

Present - Messrs. H. Croft (in chair), L. Buring, E. Treioar, II. Beck, and 
E. Sobels (Hon. Sec.). 

Summer Crops.— Considerable discussion took place on the failure of the 
summer crops this season, notwithstanding the good summer rains experienced 
in the district. Some members thought the poor growth due to gathering the 
sorghum seed too early. Mr. Buring thought it would pay to sow earlier than 
usually done in this district to get the benefit of the early rains. Mr. Treioar 
noticed seed ploughed in had done much better than that harrowed in on fallow. 
Mr, Beck was of opinion that the seed should be covered twice its own depth. 
Mr. Sobels tabled fine growth of cow pea from Bureau seed. 

Ensilage.— Mr. Croft drew attention to the fact that ensilage did not seem 
to catch on in this district. Mr. Buring referred to the value of ensilage, and 
methods of preset ving. 

Branch Show. —On March 1 the annual show of the products of the district 
was held, and proved a great success. 


Augaston, February 26• 

Present—Messrs. J. E. Swann (Chairman), F. Salter, J. Vaughan, M. Andrew, 
P. Hadford, S. O. Smith, W. Sibley, E. S. Matthews (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Conference and Show. —It was suggested that a Conference of Branches 
in this locality should be held at an early date, and that & show of produce be 
held in conjunction with the Conference. * 
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Apples fob Export and Storing. —Mr. M. Andrew read the following 
paper on this subject:— 

In picking apples for export great care should be taken. The stem must be left on, and if 
it is too long, cut off a little below the level to prevent it damaging the fruit packed next to it. 
Exporters also tell us apples must be picked some day s before packing, to allow them to sweat. 
This, I think, is a good plan, though I do not approve of tipping them out of the cases in the 
gardener’s storeroom, then handling again, to cart perhaps three or four miles to the packing- 
room. I have packed a few cases for the London market three Reasons following, and the last, 
the apples were picked and packed the same day, arriving home in good condition, and bringing 
the top price for the shipment-fiom 16s. to lbs. per case. This, 1 think, shows they cannot 
shrink very much after they are put in the cool chamber. The export trade has made rapid 
strides the la-t two seasons, owing principally, no doubt, to the quality of our fruits, and if 
we ore careful to keep that up there will be no fear of our growing too many good winter apples. 
Now to the different sorts for export 1 have great faith in our Cleopatra, especiallv for this 
district. There is no apple we grow to such perfection, and I venture to say most of our gar¬ 
deners, walking up Randle Street during the winter, can pick out the Angaston Cleopatra in any 
of the shop windows. In flavor, also, they are much better than those grown in the hills around 
Adelaide. Anyone who has land suitable for giowing apples cannot go far wrong in planting 
this kind. As we have proved in our own market, the sale for this one kind is twice or three 
times greater than any other, so I think it will be when it is known in England and elsewhere. 
In picking for storing we must also be very careful. Stems must be left in. Any fruits that 
are cracked, or have rubbed against the branches, must be culled out and put on one side for 
present sale or for drying. The fruit should be put in a cool well-ventilated room—< n shelves 
if possible; if not, on a board floor. 1 think they will keep just as well 3ft. deep, if the room 
is well ventilated and cool, as they will half that depth. My experience is that straw laid on 
the floor is not a good thing for storing on. It draws the moisture from the apples and retains 
it, and if one goes rotten it w ill boon have a lot around it the same way. Last year l was very 
successful in keeping my fruit on the fruit trays placed on kerosine cases, packed about lHin. 
deep. When 1 sold, fairly late in the season, there were scarcely any rotten. When building 
a storeroom it will pay to go to a little extra expense and have it well ventilated and kept cool. 
Then apples can be kept late in tho soason, when, as a rule, they are higher in price. 


Stansbury, March 4. 

Present—Messrs. A. Anderson (Chairman), .). Henderson, J Antonio, C. 
Faulkner, P. Cornish, Jas. Sh err iff, Geo. Jones, P. Anderson, C. Jlepenstal, and 
Geo. Sherriff (lion. Sec.). 

Bunt. —A discussion took place on bunt in wheat and how to prevent it. 
Nearly all present were opposed to sowing wheat in wet or showery weather. 
They advised pickling with bluestone as a preventive, but found that if the 
ground is very wet or the seed gets rain on it there is likely to be bunt in the 
crop, even with properly pickled seed. 

Grape Ciior. —Mr. 1\ Anderson reported exceptionally good crop of grapes, 
especially Grenache and Shiraz varieties. He had rod pruned the former, and 
the results were better than anything he had had before. 


Boothby, February 28. 

Present—Messrs. J. T. Whyte (Chairman), R. Chaplin, J. Bell, E. Bradley, 
H. S. Robinson, H. G. Evans, and M. Leonard. 

Wheat Experiments. —A. discussion took place on the new varieties of 
wheat now being grown. Mr. Robinson expressed the opinion that, except in 
the matter of resistance to rust> no permanent improvement on the old varieties 
could be traced. The Chairman found that many of the new varieties did well 
for a year or two, but then deteriorated badly. Members reported that the 
wheat presented by Mr. W. T. Mortlock proved a late variety, and was there¬ 
fore unsuitable for this district. American wheats, oats, and barley presented 
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by Mr. G. L. Ware were a total failure, owing partly to dry season and late 
sowing. Mr. Bell said he obtained a small quantity of Dart’s Imperial wheat 
from the Bureau a few seasons since. From the crop he saved 381bs. of seed, 
which he sowed last year on unmanured land and reaped 15bush., the sample 
being good. Members considered this a very gratifying result considering the 
dry season. Mr. Chaplin was pleased with the Champion Beardless barley 
grown from Bureau seed. 

Stan da Hi) Bushel. —An interesting discussion took place on the question 
of the standard bushel and grading of wheat. 


Calca, March 4. 

Present—Messrs. A. Plush .(Chairman), Jas. Bowman, W. Wilcott, F. W. 
Freeman, D. P. Thomas (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Standard Sample of Wheat. —The Hon. Secretary read notes by Pro¬ 
fessor Lowrie from February Journal of Agriculture on the standard hushel 
and grading of wheat, and a long discussion ensued. Members indorsed the 
professor’s statement, and were of opinion that there should be three permanent 
grades of wheat, viz., 601bs., 63lbs., and 66lbs. per bush.; that all wheat should 
be graded on purchase and stacked separately, the bags being branded according 
to quality, so that a shipment could always be made up of one class ; that unless 
this is done the Chamber of Commerce should be approached with a view to 
giving representatives of the producers a voice in fixing the standard for the 
year. 

Flies. —Flies are reported to be very troublesome this year to working 
horses besides the general stock. The Hon. Secretary wished to know whether 
there was any means of protecting the eyes of working horses from this pest 


Gladstone, March 4. 

Present—Messrs. J. King (Chairman), J. Gallaseh, J. Shephard, J. H. 
Rundle, C. Gallaseh, W. A. Wornum, B. Griffiths, J. Brayley, J. Milne (Hon. 
Sec.), and one visitor. 

Conference. —The Secretary reported on proceedings of recent Conference 
of Branches at Gladstone. The Chairman reported that a public trial of the 
disc plough would be held near Gladstone on March 11. 

Exhibit. —Mr. Brayley tabled some very fine samples of grapes, one bunch 
weighing 71bs. 


Millicent, March 2. 

Present—Messrs. R. Campbell (Chairman), H. Hart, H. A. Stewart, L. 
Oberlander, W. H. Rich, G. Mutton, W. J. Whennen, H. Warland, G. 
Tantram, H. F. Holzgrefe, §. J. Stuckey, A. McRostie, and E. J* Hams 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Season. —Members reported that the potatoes that had escaped frost in the 
lower parts of the district were looking well, but a good area has been 
damaged. Fruit trees generally have made good growth, but the crops of fruit 
are poor. The Chairman reported that 90 percent, of the Remarkable pines 
he planted were growing. It was recommended to sow field turnips and rye 
this month for green feed; on sandy soil sow rye, vetches, and Italian clover. 
Mr. Stuckey suggested that stubble land not to be cropped should be sown 
with grass seed mixed with a little rape for sheep. A discussion took place oa 
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the relative merits of cocksfoot grass and rye grass, opinions differing con¬ 
siderably. Mr, Tantram said the tendency of cocksfoot to get tussocky could 
be checked by sowing more thickly. He had recently seen in England a 
meadow patch of this grass, sown when he was a boy, and still in good 
condition. 

Bumble Bee. —Members wished to know whether this bee could be pro¬ 
cured in the colony. [No.— Gen Sec.] 

Exhibits. —The Chairman tabled plant of Paspalum dilatatum, still very 
fresh and green, notwithstanding the severe weather experienced. A large 
specimen of kohlrabi, weighing 181bs., and a number of varieties of potatoes 
from setts received from the Chairman of the Central Bureau were also shown. 

Seed Experiments. —Members reported failure with cow peas and Florida 
velvet bean. Plants of the camphor tree received from the Bureau had all died. 


Murray Bridge, March 11. 

Present—Messrs. T. H. Wurm ^ Chairman), W. Lehmann, J. J. Stecker, H. 
Schubert, J. G. Jaensch, H. Block, Jno. Cowan, Hermann Schubert, It. K. 
Edwards (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Best Varieties of Wheat. —Mr. Heinrich Schubert initiated a discussion 
on this subject. He had tried several kinds, and favored King’s Early. It was 
less subject to damage by rough weather than most early wheats, and yielded 
well. This season on land manured with super, he got equal to 25bush. per acre. 
Mr. Block had not tried this wheat, but of those he had grown he preferred 
Pollock, as it stood up well, and there was not much waste from shaking out, 
and it yielded fairly well. He considered it better than Purple Straw orStein- 
wedel. Mr. Lehmann had best results from Purple Straw, Steinwedel, and 
Early Para, but much depended upon the season, some wheat failing one season 
and giving good returns the next. 


Hartley, March 11. 

Present—Messrs. W. Klenke (Chairman), H. Reimers,T. Jaensch, J. Jacnsch, 
A. Thiele, H. Lehmann (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Best Manures for Wheat. —Much discussion took place upon the question 
as to which are the best manures for wheat in this locality. Mr. Jaensch pre¬ 
ferred stable manure to guano, both of which he had used. Mr. Klenke preferred 
superphosphate of lime. He had sown three acres of barley, with lbush. of 
seed to each, and applied 2c»vts. English super, on part, and iewt. colonial 
super, on the other. He got 31£ bags of barley from the lot, and considered 
the colonial super, gave the best result. Mr. Jaensch said bonedust gave better 
results on sandy soils than on clay land. Mr. Reirners used lewt. each of bone- 
dust, superphosphate, and stable manure on three separate acres. All three 
lots gave equal returns. The stable manure was put on the poorest soil. 

Rainfall. —January, 0'86in.; February, 0*98in. 


Lyrup, March 7. 

Present—Messrs. A. Thornett (Chairman), R. Brown, D. J. Bennett, A. 
Pomeroy, E. Layton, A. Meaner, W. H.. Walling, D. Tree, J. Tye, T. Nolan, 
D. Thayne, T. R. Brown, W. H. Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Officers. —Mr. T. Nolan was elected Chairman, and Mr. Wilson re-elected 
Hon. Secretary. 
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Exhibits. —Mr. Pomeroy tabled two Imperial Improved sugar beets* gTOwn 
from seed sent by Central Bureau. One had been transplanted* and weighed 
9£lbs.; the other, not transplanted, weighed 12£lbs. Seed sown in July, trans¬ 
planted in September, slightly gravelly saline soil. Questions asked—“ Would 
it be profitable to grow these for sugar-making ** What other use can be 
made of them ?” [With our limited population it would be very unprofitable 
to grow beets for sugar, but for feeding to cows, sheep, &c., every farmer should 
grow some beets. An average crop would be about 7 tons to 10 tons per acre. 
Sugar beets will grow in most parts of the colony.— Gen. Sec.] Mr. Nolan 
tabled two trombones weighing about 40lbs. each. There were nine of about 
the same weight ou the one plant. 

Luce bn Seed. —Mr. Menzies wished to know which is the best variety of 
lucem seed. [The common lucern (Medicago sativa). What is known as 
“ sand lucern *' (Modicago media), is rather more hardy, requires less humidity 
in the soil* and grows upon poorer soil. Seed of Medicago sativa, or the 
common lucern, grown at Singleton, in New South Wales, gave splendid strong 
plants at the Hawkcsbury Agricultural College when tested alongside of 
imported seeds. If colonial seed can he procured, it will probably give a 
stronger growth than Hungarian or any other imported seed.-— G«*Nf Sec.] 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary read the fourth annual report. 
The report showed that there had been an average attendance of over eleven 
members and four visitors for twelve meetings. During the year thiee papers 
upon practical subjects were read and well discussed. Exhibits have been of a 
high standard. He wished to urge the members to assist each other in keeping 
the Branch up to its usual success in the future. 

Rainfall. —The Hon. Secretary recorded l*96in. rainfall for February. 


Naracoorte, March 11. 

Present—Messrs. O. Hunt (Chairman), K. C. Bates, J. D. Smith, J. Wyiies, 
G. Greenham, G. Wardle, H. Buck, S. Schinckel, and D. Melnnes (Hon. Sec.). 

Conference. —Much of the business related to arrangements being made 
for holding the Annual Conference of South-Eastern Branches, at Naracoorte, 
on March 29. 

Diseases in Stock. —Mr. Wardle called attention to a foal out his way 
which was suffering from what was supposed to be lockjaw. He described the 
symptoms (like paralysis), and would like to know the cause of them. The 
Chairman said that feeding on half-thrashed grain often caused it. It caused 
a stoppage in the bowels, and produced symptoms like lockjaw. The Chairman 
said that there was a good deal of impaction about the district, and a great 
many cattle were dying from it. He had lost several. The cause of the com¬ 
plaint was a mystery to him. He had fed them on green feed, had given them 
bran, and had given them doses of salts—from 6ozs. to 4ozs.—for three weeks. 
He found that the bone of the animals with the complaint was much affected. 
Mr. J. D. Smith said he found doses of linseed oil the best. The Chairman 
said that it seemed to him that too much dry grass caused it; it seemed to be 
worse in country wrhere there was abundance of dry grass. Mr. Bates said he 
thought there must he something in the conditions of the soil that caused the 
complaint. He could not think too much grass would cause it. The Secretary 
reported that the Naracoorte Station had lost several head from the complaint, 
and they seemed to have plenty of green feed as well as dry where the cattle 
were grazing. 

Exhibit.—M r. Wardle showed some very fine seedling peaches. 
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Mount Compass, March 11. 

Present—Messrs. M. Jacobs (Chatman), 11. Cameron, E. Good, C. S. Han¬ 
cock, A. J. Hancock, R. Peters, VV. Wright, H. McKinlay (Hon. Sec), and 
one visitor. 

Exhibits. —The following potatoes were tabled by members :—Vicar, small 
and poor yield ; Grampian, fair size ; Marjolin, small but yield good; Athene, 
very poor yield ; Bruce, promises good yield. 

Seasonable Hints. —Plant late cabbages and cauliflowers, sow turnips, 
swedes, and green fodders. 

Aids to Profitable Gardening.— Mr. It. Cameron read a paper to the 
following effect:— 

In this occupation it is necessary to try to keep the cost of production as low as is consistent 
with the actual requirements. One question to be settled is, can the plough take the plaoe of 
the spade in the swamps? In many places the ground is probably at present toa soft and 
elastic to allow of a hoise being put upon it; but on the higher lands, most distant from the 
centre or main drain, the land is firmer, and a few furrows might be turned over with a plough, 
and in time the soil will acquire greater firmness and consistencv, so that more and more land may 
be cultivated by the aid of that implement. The plough should he light and handy, and the horse 
light also ; or perhaps a pony would be able to do the work. Each alternate year the soil should 
be tinned over with the tpade. Possibly the disc plough might be light enough to work upon 
land that is already thoroughly broken up, but on the heavier land more strength is needed in 
ail d rections. He suggested careful trials of all kinds of manuiv s on rows side by side, say, 
one or two rows with bonedust, one or two with super., and so on. Next year vary the 
e* periment by using nitrate of soda where bonedutt wiis applu d, and where super, was put on 
try kainit, &c. In this w'uy one could develop the latent feitiiity of the soil. Each.man 
should keep a full record of all experiments, conditions pi evading at the time ; also, all costs 
of seeds, manures applied, bags, tools, time devoted to each crop, &o. In time he would find 
out where any leaks occurred in the income returns. Implements, bags, and tools cost money, 
and to save labor is to save money. Keep everything clean and in order for immediate w-ork. 
A sharp spade, axe, &c., enables one to do his work quickly and easily, and a little labor spent 
in cleaning, oiling, painting, housing, &c., will save a lot of expense and trouble. A small 
workshop, fitted up W’ith a few tools, should be kept by every gardener. A bolt, screw, nail, 
or rivet put in at the proper time may save a deal in repair later on. He thought cropping of 
the soil might be commenced earlier and continued later than is usual at present. lie knew 
that some had tiled this and failed , but was the experiment tried loug enough P He thought 
that as the soil became more solid through cultivation it would get to be warmer and morj 
mellow’. He referred to experiences in much older countries in support of this idea, and 
thought some advantage might be Becuved from cultivating crops on ridges early and late in the 
season. Shelter must l>e provided for the horse, if one is kept; and is necessary for the cows, 
which ought to he kept, if possible. Food, of course, must he provided in some form, and he 
suggested the growth of cereals, swedes, turnips, and other plants for this purpose. Vigs and 
poultry could also be kept, so as to increase the sources of revenue. Ornamental and shelter 
trees ought to be planted around the dwellings; neither should the useful timber trees be 
altogether neglected. At one time of the year the neighborhood looks very bare and dismal, 
but much of this could he altered by the growth of trees, shrubs, and fiow’ers. All these 
improvements cannot be brought about at once ; but improvements can be effected by constant 
effort in that direction. 

Members agreed generally with Mr. Cameron, excepting with regard to 
cropping earlier and later than at present. It was agreed, however, that a few 
vegetables might be grown for home use. 


Mount Bryan East, March 14. 

Present—Messrs. W. Brjce (Chairman), H. Wilkins, James Prior, T. Wilks, 
T. Be>t, J, Honan, H. W. Collins, K. T. Prior, W. II. Quinn (Hon. Sec.), and 
one visitor. 

Manuring and Seed Drill. —Mr. Collins said tha* he had drilled in 
twenty-six acres, and reaped 3bush. per acre more than from that broadcasted; 
the former was much more smutty. Mr. Wilkins drilled in 38lbs. of seed with 
781bs. of Thomas phosphate per acre in fallow land, and reaped 11 bush. He 
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also drilled in some in the same fallowed paddock with faring aid manure, and 
only reaped o^bush. per acre Mr. Wilks drilled in fifteen acres (nine with 
Thomas phosphate and six with sheep manure) and reaped 8bush. per acre. 
He also sowed 125 acres broadcast and reaped 6bush. per acre. Mr. Best 
drilled in his wheat with sheep manure, 2cwts. per acre, and reaped 6bush. per 
acre. 

Exhibits.— Mr Wilkins tabled sample of Algerian oats, very strong straw, 
but inferior grain; barley, which had come on well, but lost all its grain with 
hot winds. Red beet grew very well. Mr. Best tabled barley which had grown 
very well, but the grain was small owing to dry season. Mr. Collius said that 
he had sown one bag of oats, and reaped thirty-four and a half bags from it; 
the land was flooded twice in dry district. 


Redhill, February 27. 

Present—Messrs. S. H. Treloar (Chairman), G. Wheaton, D. Lithgow, 
I). Steele, R. Siviour, R. Bayly, R. S. Nicholls, A. A. Robertson, H. Darwin, 
S. McDonald (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

“ Jersey Cows ” and “ Shkopshibe Sheep.” —Mr. J. G. Dawkins read 
papers upon these subjects. He strongly recommended the Jerseys, and said 
they are not so delicate as some people suppose, but are as hardy as other 
breeds. The bulls are not vicious, but docile if properly handled and allowed* 
their freedom. Keeping them chained would make them vicious. Jersey cows 
are above all others in rich milk, producing firm good butter, and keeping up 
the supply and good quality longer than other cows. He recommended cross¬ 
ing, but only a pure-bred Jersey bull should be used. The comparatively small 
quantity of food consumed by Jerseys, and the greater results given will more 
than compensate for deficiency in value as beef. In regard to the Shropshire 
sheep, they are very popular in England and America, and will be good for 
Australian farmers, as they combine the advantages of good wool, good mutton, 
and good tough fleece. Their meat is juicy and well streaked with lean and 
fat. They are hardy in times of drought, give a good percentage of lambs, 
which mature early, and their meat is tender. In discussion, the Chairman 
said that at shows in Sydney, in judging, a number of lambs of each breed are 
penned up, one of each lot is selected, slaughtered, dressed, and hung up, and 
the amount of offal is shown. This system might well be adopted in this 
colony. 


Penola, February 11 and 18. 

Present—Captain Fowler (Chairman), Messrs. E. A. Stoney, l). McKay, D. 
Balnaves, H. Ricketts, W. Miller, L. W. Peake, J. H. Sandiford, E. McBain, 
J. T. Morriss, Dr. F. Ockley, and one visitor. 

Officebs —The Chairman reported the sudden death of Mr. T. H. Artaud, 
the Hon. Secretary. Mr. R. Fowler was nominated to fill the vacancy, and, at 
the adjourned meeting on February 18, was duly elected. 

Adjoubnment.— The meeting adjourned until February 18, when most of 
the members spoke in terms of eulogy of the late Hon. Secretary, and regret 
at his sudden demise. 

Confebence at Nabacookte. —Mr. E. A. Stoney reported upon arrange* 
merits made by a Committee of the Coonawarra Fruitgrowers* Association to 
exhibit a good representation of the products of the colony and district, and 
the Chairman promised to take charge of the display. Ten members promised 
tq be present if possible. 
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Agbicoltubal Shows. —The Chairman read a short paper, with a view to 
introducing a discussion, especially in reference to Professor Lowrie’s paper on 
the same subject. It was decided to read the Chairman’s paper at the 
Naracoorte Conference. 

Fbdit Failing to Hi ten. —Mr. E, A. Stoney said that early in the 
season at Ooonawarra, the trees—apples especially—gave every assurance of 
an unusual crop of fruit; but from the time of the fruit setting until one-third 
or one-half grown it continued to fall off, notwithstanding that the trees were 
kept quite free from insects and diseases. The Chairman thought cold, rains, 
and strong winds were considerably responsible for this state of things. This 
seemed to be borne out by the fact that those parts of the trefes which were 
most exposed to those influences were bare of fruit, whilst in the sheltered 
parts a fair crop was yielded. This showed the necessity for windbreaks. 
Dr. Ockley thought that spraying whilst the trees were in bloom would result 
in imperfect pollenation, but Mr. Stoney said the trees were not sprayed at 
that time. Mr. McBain said great care is necessary when spraying to have the 
ingredients properly proportioned, and kept well stirred during application. 
Mr. Sandiford, from years of experience, thought the chief cause was the 
exceptional drought of the past few years, lie had noticed again and again 
that the wetter the season the greater the yield of all kinds of fruit. The 
older trees in the township bore good crops, because they were well rooted, 
whereas the roots of the younger trees had not yet penetrated any distance. 
Mr. McKay and Mr. Peake both thought that pruning and spraying might be 
overdone, and cause considerable harm. 


Bowhill, March 4. 

Present—Messrs. J. G. Whitfield (Chairman), J. McGlashan, J. Waters, 
W. G. Plummer, A. Dohnt, J. Gregory, C. Drogemuller, H. Plummer (Hon. 
Sec.), and one visitor. 

Experimental Plot. —It was suggested that the Branch should secure a 
small block of land upon which to try experiments with seeds, plants, fertilisers, 
etc., but the majority of members were of opinion that it would be better if 
each member would carry out these experiments separately. This would give 
a much greater range and diversity in the trials. 


Onetree Hill, February 24. 

Present—Messrs. J, Bowman (Chairman;, F. Bowman, G. Bowman, H. H. 
Blackham, F. L. Ifould, J. Flower, A. Thomas, W. Kelly, K. A. Kelly, J. 
Clucas (Hon. Sec.), and several visitors. 

Homestead Meeting. —This meeting was holden at the farm of the Chair¬ 
man. The first item was a practical illustration of the mode of taking combs 
from a bar-frame hive, and then extracting the honey b) means of a centrifugal 
separator; then some comb foundation was inserted in a frame and placed in a hive 
for the bees to build upon ; and an embryo queen was removed in her cell to a 
queenless hive. Next, a visit to the fruit and vegetable gardens was made, 
and a lot of information was obtained with respect to cultivation, fertilising, 
and other operations. Fruit trees, though young had made much growth, and 
good crops nad been gathered this season, and the Muscatel and Frontignac 
vines were bearing heavy crops of grapes. Water is supplied to the stock by 
syphon from a well 100yds. distant. Some very steep sidelands have been 
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fallowed by aid of a reversible plough. Alter the whole place had been 
thoroughly inspected the party, twenty-eight in number, were entertained by 
Mr. and Mrs. Bowman, and singing, instrumental music, and dancing wound 
up a most enjoyable meeting. 


Strathalbyn, March 13. 

Present—Messrs. M. Rankine (Chairman), B. Smith, It, Watt,P. Cockburn, 
H. H. Butler, and J. Cheriton (Hon. Sec.). 

Distressed Farmers’ Permanent litiLiEF F uNi). —Members were of 
opinion that no good results would accrue from adoption of proposals re 
Farmers’ Fund, and strong opinions were expressed in reference thereto. 

Water Conservation. —The Hon. Secretary mentioned that the Angas and 
Bremer both have their sources far into the hills, and very large quantities of 
water ran to waste into the lake. The greater portion of this could be utilised, 
and distributed by gravitation along contour channels over the extensive plains 
lying between and adjacent to the two stream*. This would entirely change 
the aspect of the country, and farmers could then have orchards and vineyards 
around their homesteads, and could grow any amount of lucern, green fodder, 
and root crops, adding greatly to the dairy industiy and our exports of dairy 
products. Some decided action should be taken. [Form a progress committee, 
collect statistics of cost of work, area that can benefit from the scheme, cost per 
acre per annum for water, &.C., and then perhaps the scheme can be adopted.— 
Gen. Sec.] 


Cherry Gardens, March 14. 

Present—Messrs. R. Gibbins (Chairman), J. Metcalf, T. Jacobs, J. Lewis, 
C. Lewis, J. Potter, J. Mackereth, G. Hicks, W. Nieolle, E. Wright, S. 
Richards, J. Choate, C. Kicks (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Growing Crops. —Mr. C. Kicks said he had sown rape and mustard after 
advice from the General Secretary in the January number of the Journal of 
Agriculture; and on dry land which had previously given an early crop of 
potatoes and peas, he had now crops of green feed standing 18in. high. The 
land was ploughed and harrowed, and then sown, lie had turned his cows on 
to eat it down, and was told that the plants would sprout again and give 
another good crop. 


Albert, March 4. 

Present—Messrs. J. Wetherall (Chairman), G. Haggard, G. Acres, J. Gill, 
F. Stevens, H. Lane, A. B Struthers, H. L. Smith (Hon. Sec.), and three 
visitors. 

Pig-Breeding, &.c. —Members discussed a paper upon this subject, as pub¬ 
lished in the Journal of Agri&ulture and Industry , and adjourned same until 
next meeting. 

Exhibit. —Mr. G. Acres tabled five Brown Spanish onions, weighing 6£lbs. 


Morphett Vale, March 8. 

Present—Messrs. L. F. Christie (Chairman), J. Bain, H. Anderson, F. W. 
Hutchinson, — Liston, J. Depledge, J. Spriggs, A. Pocock, T. Anderson, and 
A. Ross Reid (Hon. Sec.). 
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Self-sown Hay* —Members were agreed that self-sown bay makes excellent 
fodder for horses if it is cut early and well dried. It should lie in swathe 
half a day if cut loose, then be cocked, and left on the field for at least a week. 
Mr. Bain recommended addition of a little salt when stacking. 

Noxious Weed —Mr. Spriggs produced specimen of lance-leaved or Cali¬ 
fornia Thistle (Carduus lanceolatus), which is spreading in the district. 

Farmer’s Garden. —Mr. F. W. Hutchinson read a paper to the following 
effect:— 

Select about an acre of the best land, partly on a hillside if possible, enricb it well with old 
farmyard manure, plough it about Bin. deep, and follow each furrow with a plough without the 
mouldboard, stirring up another 8in. Before putting in plants manure again, and turn over 
with a plough to a depth of about 4in. About one-half the land might be planted with fruit 
trees, selecting only a few varieties of the best known and proved good sorts. These should 
be 18ft. apart each way, or ‘20ft. for trees of a more spreading habit. This would give fifty- 
four trees at or sixty-seven at 18ft. apart on the ba’f acre. Be sure that the trees were 
grown by a reliable nurseryman, and try to vibit some of the beet gardens before selecting, in 
order to pi< k up knowledge of which are the best kinds to grow. During the dry weather keep 
the surface soil loosened continuously, as this will conserve moisture and make the trees grow 
twice as vigorously as those that are neglected in this respect. In cultivation of vegetables, do 
not grow the same order or class on the same bed suc cessively. That is, do not follow cabbage 
with cabbage, cauliflowers, turnips, &c., because the*c all require nearly the same kind of food. 
Rather put in peas, beans, carrots, parsnips, or anything different in nature to the former crops. 
Cabbagos will stand deeper surface stirring thun cauliflowers, because the latter produce many 
fibrous roots close to the surface which would be injuied by deep cultivation, whilst cabbages 
strike roots more deeply into tin* soil. Plant them about 2ft. apart each way. Plant out tarly, 
after first heavy rain. To propeily sow an acre of turnips ljjlbs. is a d« al too much seed, theie- 
fore, when sowing n small bed, do not sow too thickly. Buy seed direct from the seed 
merchant or the grower, because the country storekeeper may have kept good seds untii they 
have become too old to germinate. It is worth while to test seeds hefore sowing. Place a 
certain number between the folds of a piece of flannel, keep it moist and in a warm place for 
time or four days, by which time they will have sprouted, if good, and the percentage of good 
seeds can then be ascertained. When sowing small sei ds make the surface very fine and level, 
cover very lightly with fine loam or sand. Sow, if possible, during damp, cloudy weather. 

Bad and Good Farming. —Mr. Bain read the following paper :— 

I am farming on a very small scale; but will endeavor to give you my idea of bad and 
good farming. Owing to soil or season, a bad farmer may have a good crop, and a good 
farmer a poor one. Nevertheless the careless and indifFerent man is really the bad 
farmer He commences his work by taking out the farmyard manure, putting it down in 
heaps. As soon as the land is plougbable, he commences by striking up the old furrows, 
crowns hack, leaving a strip about Gin. wide not moved at all. At first sight his work appears 
passable, hut on examination you will find that in his hurry to get over the ground his plough 
is sot too wide, and is leaving a strip 2in. wide every round not ploughed at all; the head 
land is only half the width it should he. When the crop is a foot or so high you can easily 
detect where every heap of manure was put down, having been spread so badly. He is not 
particular whether the seed is (dean or not; never pickles it, as he considers it is not necessary. 
Most of his hay is cut loose for his own use, the horse rake following closely on the grass 
cutter. The hay thrown together without shaking out dust or stones, the stack is laid out 
too wide, poorest hay put on the top, which takes in the rain readily, stack built north and 
south, opens it the north end ; or should he build it east and west, opens the west end. 
Never covers up the bench from the weather or poultry ; feeds the horses directly from the 
stack, leaving a trade mark from stack to crib, never raking up the loose hay lying about. 
The sht&ved hay is stooked and stacked too green. To make both ends meet, he sells what 
he can sparo, but as there bus been so much wasted, the stack he kept for his own use is not 
sufficient, and as he never saved or stored any wheaten chaff or straw, before the winter is 
through his stock are almost starving. 

The great difference between the bad and good farmer is that the good fanner has his heart 
in his work, and endeavors as far as possible to make the best of everything. When taking 
out the farmyard manure he spreads it from the dray evenly, ploughcs the ground cross 
ways if practicable, measuring the lands out carefully, opening up the furrows before crown¬ 
ing up. and if you examine the field after completion you will find his ploughing will bear 
inspection ; furrows not too wide, good depth (this refers more especially for fallowing), clean 
work. He is careful to have clean seed, always pickling the evening before sowing. 

The hay out with the grass cutter is left lying in the sun for half a day before being laked 
together, unless the weather is very hot, when two hours or so would be sufficient; it is all 
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well shaken so that nil dust, stones, &c., are removed, and the ha} is sweet and clean. The 
hay out with the binder is allowed to lie the same length of time, stocked for two weeks or 
more before stacking. The stacks are generally built east and west, not more than 7yds. 
wide; the poorest hay put in the bottom, the heaviest on the top; stack allowed to settle 
down before being topped up. As soon as convenient the stacks ate securely thatched, opened 
on the east end, the bench always being covered up from weather ar d poultry; no waste about 
the stack to chaff house. Horses fed often; very little given at a time. Should he have 
any rough hay (if it is only a few tons) which ho does not require, it is thatched and held 
over for another season. When thatching he always shaipens the butt end of the pegs, as 
they hold fitmer, and has the string on the small end. ‘When the wheat is taken off it is 
carefully winnowed as clean as possible. Wheaten chaff and straw got in eatly, and should 
it happen to be a dry or late season, lie has something on hand to keep his stock from starving. 


Mount Qambier, March 11. 

Present - Messrs. J. Umpherston (Chairman), J. Watson, G. Collins, J. 
Bowd, D. Norman, sen., T. II. Williams, J. Dyke, and E. Lewis (Hon. Sec.). 

The Bot Fly —Fear wr.s expressed that the hot fly would be introduced 
into South Australia from Victorii, as it is said to be prevalent at Hamilton 
and Casterton, and is known to have caused the deaths of several horses in 
Victoria. The flies deposit their nits on the legs.and other parts of the 
horse, causing an irritation. To relieve this ihe horse licks the affected part, 
and the nits or larva* find their way into the stomach, setting up inflammation, 
and killing the animal in many cases. The flies prevail from early spring 
until probably March. To protect the horses, some owners smear kerosine on 
the parts likely to be attacked. The bot fly is not included under the Act, 
and the inspectors have no power to prevent the introduction of horses, even 
though the signs of disease should be very apparent. 

The Health Act. —In reply to questions, Mr. Williams said all the 
machinery for keeping any dis’rict clear of diseases in stock was provided in 
the Stock Diseases Act, and in the new Health Act machinery was provided 
if the people chose to carry it into effect. The new Act was more for dealing 
with meat and milk supplies. It empowers the formation of County Boards of 
Health, which can erect and control public slaughter yards; supervise swine- 
yards, butchers’ premises, &c. In case of an outbreak of disease, the expense 
would be borne by the Local Boards, but there was no provision for compen¬ 
sation to owners of diseased animals ordered to be slaughtered, except in cases 
where no disease was discovered after slaughter, in which case the Board would 
pay compensation. He believed that, if the tuberculin test were applied to all 
cattle in the district, not 2 per cent, would be found affected; but, eight years 
ago, in some herds quite 40 per cent, were tuberculous. That showed what 
could be done in stamping it out. Land on which tuberculous animals had been 
running need not be kept long unstocked especially in hot summer weather, and 
in winter there was a good swathe of grass whit h grew above the danger. He did 
not think sheep were attacked, and if pigs were occasionally affected, it was from 
the milk they were fed with. .The great danger laid in direct contagion in 
limited pastures. Udder tuberculosis only, which would be dangerous to 
human beings (or other animals) who used the milk, would do no harm to 
the pasturage, but usually became general all over the body before it reached 
the udder. He had known of several cases where milk from tuberculous cows 
had been unwittingly used or disposed of by the owners. An instance of 
direct contagion from milk came under his notice on the previous day. The 
milk from a cow was supplied to several children. One of them died of con¬ 
sumption at the age of 19 months, he believed, and one or two others in the 
family were now affected. The family used the milk from this dow for nine 
months, and he found when he examined the cow, by request, that she had 
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tuberculosis in the top of the udder. He did not think anything could show 
more convincingly than this the danger human beings ran of getting the 
disease from infected milk. He had the cow killei. She was not a waster, 
and was in good condition, but for about twelve months it was observed she 
had a dry cough. Mr. Wilson thought some directions should be issued to 
enable owners to detect diseases in their live stock. Mr. Williams said the 
Chief Inspector of Stock was preparing such directions for publication. 

Mangold-eating Grubs. —Mr. Umpherston said the mangolds which had 
been eaten down by grubs bad again started, and were now growing splendidly. 

Onion Caterpillars. —It was stated that no remedy was known for the 
caterpillars which eat down the young onions. The only plan seemed to be to 
gather the pests by hand. [The Paris green, bran, treacle, and sugar mixture 
has been found perfectly effectual in case of caterpillars attacking onions.— 
Gen. Sec.] 


Yorketown, March 11. 

Present—Messrs. J. Koth (Chairman), G. Bull, C. Domaschenz, and J. Davey 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Farmebs 9 Relief Fund. —Members thought the proposed Permanent 
Farmers’ Relief Fund would do much good if properly carried out. They did 
not consider that the Government should be expected to continue to supply 
seed wheat. 

Manures. —Mr. Bull reported host results from English super, and guano 
super. Thomas phosphate gave equally good results on red soil, but not so 
satisfactory on the black soil. He used 70lbs. to 80lbs. per acre. On one strip 
be put 2cwts. per acre on and got l>0bush per acre. The grubs attacked his 
crops the same as his neighbors’, but although they fed right up to the heavily- 
manured strip in several places, the plants on this strip were never touched. It 
appeared to him that the manure w as the cause. 


Hawker, February 22. 

Present—Messrs. J. Edgloe (Chairman), C. W. Pumpa, J. O’Loughlin, 
W. J. Schuppan, II. M. Borgas, T. Laidlaw, R. Wardcll, S. Irvine, C. E. 
Harry, F. C. llirsch, and J. Smith (Hon. Sec.). 

Weeds. —Mr. Laidlaw asked whether drake was a distinct species of plant. 
[Yes. - Gen. Sec.] He could not understand why his paddock should now 
be quite free from drake, it having been a curse to him about five years back. 
Members considered drake thrised best on shallow-worked ground, and that 
deep ploughing tended to get rid of the plant. Mr. Laidlaw reported spread 
of weed known as devil’s weed.” The Chairman reported sheep weed lo be 
spreading. 

Bunt. —Mr. F. C. Hirsch thought if farmers would pickle their seed wheat 
about six or eight weeks before sowing they would not have to complain of 
bunt. Mr. O’Loughlin stated he knew a farmer who had sown wheat pickled 
three months before sowing, and some pickled just before sowing. The crop 
from the former was quite clean, but the latter was badly affected. 

Seeding. —Mr. Irvine thought stubble-ploughed land should be harrowed 
to cover the seed, and fallowed land harrowed before sowing. Messrs. Schuppan 
and Hirsch considered this all depended on the nature of the soil; on some 
land sheep travelling over the fallow was sufficient. The Chairman thought 
they should always aim at securing a good seed bed. Members spoke favor¬ 
ably of Steinwedel, Smart’s Purple, Velvet Pearl, King’s Jubilee, and the Old 
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Purple straw. The Chairman considered 451bs. plump grain or SOlbs. shrivelled 
grain sufficient to sow one acre of land. Mr. tlirsch pointed out that half a 
bushel of seed per acre meant sixteen to eighteen grains to the square foot of 
land. All members considered drilling the seed in better than broadcasting it* 
Mr. Borgas recommends scarifying fallow land, sowing the seed, then harrowing 
it in : the crop would be benefited by harrowing it soon after it was up. 

Salt pob Stock. —The Chairman reported that the horses were doing 
much better on well water than they did on rainwater, which he thought due 
to the absence of salt in the latter. He would advise stockowners to mix salt 
with the feed they give to their horses. Mr. Laidlaw poured brine over some 
straw when stacking it, and on opening the stack he found the straw quite 
white. His horses ate it very readily. 


Dawson, March 11* 

Present - Messrs. R. Renton (Chairman), C. W. Dowden, C. F. W. Just, 
A. J. Hooper, C. H. Mejers, O. Muller, A. H. Warner, A. F. Dempsey (Hon. 
Sec.), and one visitor. 

Steel Cylinder Wheat Tanks,— The Chairman read an article from the 
Western Farmer (Canada) describing the new method of storing wheat in steel 
cylinders. The tanks are air-tight, and arc claimed to protect the wheat against 
damage by fire, thieves, insects, and climatic changes. They are also light and 
easily moved, and, as insurance was not necessary, the saving in this direction 
would pay for the tanks in about seven years. The article was accompanied by 
illustrations, and members thought the idea worth remembering when good 
times came again. 

Raineall. —The rain recorded at Dawson for 1898 was only a little over 8in. 


Brinkworth, March 4. 

Present—Messrs. R. Cooper (Chairman), J. F. Everett, C. Horne, A. W. 
Morrison, W. Wundke, H. Cornish, and J. Stott (Hon. Sec.) 

Trial op Seed Drills. —Arrangements were made for trial of seed drills 
without any judging, Mr. Cornish offering to provide piece of land for trial, 
also seed and manure required. The trial was held on March 11, the Massey- 
Harris and Farmers’ Favorite seed and fertiliser drills being shown at work to 
an interested audience. The Spalding-Robbins disc plough was shown at 
work and created a very favorable impression, the ground being of a favorable 
nature for this plough. 


Meningie, March 11. 

Present—Messrs. M. Linn (Chairman), J. Williams, T. W. R. Hiscock, 
W. Robinson, W. J. Botten, A. J. Myren, W. Trosser, W. Tiller, Thos. Joy, 
C. J. Shipway, R. M. Scott, H. B. Hackett (Hon, Sec.), and one visitor. 

Farming. —Mr. Joy’s paper on •• How to Manage a Farm” was again 
discussed. Mr. Tiller was opposed to keeping sheep and cows in same 
paddocks; cows would give a better return than sheep. The experience of 
dairy farmers in the district showed that cows did much better by themselves 
than with sheep. Mr. Hiscock agreed, but Mr. Robinson thought it a good 
plan to run a few sheep with the cattle, as the former would eat feed left by 
the latter. Mr. Joy in reply said Mr. Tiller had evidently misunderstood his 
suggestion. He did not advocate keeping sheep on a dairy farm; his paper 
d*$lt with mixed farming, and he recommended keeping a few sheep. 
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Drift Sands. —The Hon. Secretary read a paper on “ The Necessity for 
Stopping Sand Drifts,” to the following effect: — 

The fact that much of their land in different parts of the colony Becoming drift is a very 
serious matter to all concerned. The causes of the drifts are various, but in the Northern 
district, as well as in parts of the South, he Believed overstocking, rabbits, and drought were 
the principal causes. In the South the landowners had better prospects of overcoming the 
trouble than they had in the V’orth. He could not help noticing how the drifts were extend¬ 
ing both in this and the other colonies. F.a« h \ ear the country is becoming more cleared of 

trees, bushes, and other plant life, and as this goes on the wind naturally has more effect in 

shifting the top soil. The want of thought shown in the wholesale destruction of timber is 
surprising. The residents of this distiict will know what large quantities of timber have been 
removed or destroyed from around the lakes. This was a great mistake, as the fallen timber 
on the sandhills prevented drift, and in rotting fertilised the land and assisted to form a firm 
surface. The gain in feed by clearing the timber was not very great, as timber requires to 
lie very thickly to keep the stock away. Besides, any grass that was protected produced 
seed and helped to keep up the pastures. As soon as the land was so cleared it started to 

drift, and will continue to do so unless treated differently. It is alarming to see the quantity 

of land that I as been so affce'od within the past two years, tho best lands having in many 
coses been ruined If the sandy lands continue to be overstocked and neglected it will not be 
long before they will be converted into sandy wastes. They had many instances of the devas¬ 
tation caused in other countries by the wholesale destruction of timber, scrub, &c. y and he 
advised careful perusal of the paper by the General Secretary, read at Forest Range and 
printed in the November issue of the Journal. If energetic and systematic stops were not 
taken to cope with the evil they would soon have a largo and increasing area of arable and 
pasture land ruined. In the majority of cases the drifts can be reclaimed, but porsoverance 
and the expenditure of a fair sum of money will be necessary. The cause of a considerable 
Area of drift can be summed up in one word—neglect. Drifts that were at one time only a 
few yards square, and could have been secured by an hour or twos’ labor, bare extended over 
scores of acres. Some landowners have taken the matter in band, and have been successful 
in stopping the drifts by sowing evening primrose, lupins, rye, barley, wattles, sbeaoaks, &c. 
He would advise fencing the drifts securely against stock for several years. On large drifts 
row rye and plough it in about 3in. deep. This should be dore about the end of February to 
get the benefit of the first rains, and have a good growth before the winds set in. The land 
should bo ploughed across the line of the prevailing winds. If these come from the south¬ 
west tho furrows Bhould run from north-west to south-east July is usually very windy here, 
and unless a good growth is secured by then the plant will be cut off and unrooted by the 
drifting sand. Success must not be always expected at the first attempt. Marram grass, 
which has l>eeii such a success in some places, is regarded by some people as of too slow 
growth. Wattle and eheaoak seeds should be thrown about on ther drifts. People having 
holdings not alteady cleared should pre^eive belts of timber on the west and south sides and 
on the tops of the hills. Tho e w ho have cleared their holdings should plant trees and protect 
them until properly established. Where brush or rushes are obtainable within reasonable 
distance place this material on the portion of drift most affected and sow* seeds amongst it. A 
number of drifts on station properties could be prevented by providing conveniences for 
watering on different parts of the run, so as to avoid constant travelling of sheep over the 
sandhills. Tho drifts over the main thoroughfares is a source of great trouble to travellers, 
and it seemed to him to he a question wit ether power should not be given in the new District 
Councils Act to compel landowners to take necessary action to prevent drifts from their lands 
injuring the loads. He hoped the Branches would discuss this matter and urge tho land- 
owners in their respective districts to tako necessary action to prevent further damage from 
drift sand. 

Mr. Williams agreed that this was a serious matter. He had been successful 
in reclaiming a large dritt, and was quite certain others would have the same 
success if they went properly to work. He also thought there should be a 
law to compel landowners to keep their drifts from spreading. One man may 
easily be ruined by the neglect of his neighbor. This was a matter of great 
importance, and well worthy of discussion by other Branches. Mr. Tiller 
thought clearing off the timber had not only caused the land to drift, but the 
rainfall had decreased. He agreed that something should be done to stop the 
drifts, but who was to do it? He was opposed to power being given to district 
councils; in many cases the members being affected would do nothing. Mr. 
Myren said there was no doubt that the damage by drifts was very great. A 
neighbor of his had about thirty acres of good grass land destroyed through 
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the neglect of the adjoining landowners, sheds, wells, &c., being also covered. 
He certainly thought in such cases there should be some remedy for the victim. 
The Chairman thought something could be done to lessen the evil, but they 
must remember the landowners had no control over the wind, which was, after 
all, the chief cause of the trouble. [If the scrub, &c , were not all cleared off 
would the wind be the chi* f cause of the trouble ?— Gen. Sec.]. 

Stock on the Farm. —Mr. Tiller read a paper on “How to Keep the 
Largest Number of Stock on the Farm,” as follows :— 

In the first place, get a piece of land well cleaned by the end of March, put on plenty of 
farmyard manure, and sow before the first rain with English barley and tares. I prefer 
English barley, as it stands the fro»t better. As soon as it is fit, cut and feed to the stock. 
Sow again at the end of April with English barley and tales. It is most important to have a 

f ood cut of green feed the last two months whilst the natural feed is growing in the paddocks, 
f it is possible to take the stock off the paddocks it would very much increase the carrying 
capacity of the land for the remainder of the season. If the farm consists of 200 acres, put 
in fifteen or twenty acres for hay with 2owts. commercial manure per acre, either superphos¬ 
phates or super, guano. Bonodust is not to he relied on in our dry district. Sow as early as 
possible, and if the hay is to be fed to milking stock do not let it mature too much ; cut it 
quite early. If intended to feed the cows twice a day, throw as much out of the stack at 
night as will be required for morning’s use ; damp it well and cover with a bag, and the hay 
wul he almost as green and succulent as when cut. Do the same for night’s use. This will 
increase the yield of milk. Do not sell any hay, as it will pay better to feed to the cows if 
butter U 9d. per pound and hay £4 per ton. Some people say that it does not pay to feed a cow 
when she is nearly dry, neither does it at the time, but you get better results after the next 
calving. Grow lucern if the land is suitable. Grow enough barley and wheat to fatten the 
pigs and poultry. Either boil the grain for pigs or grind it. The better the results obtained 
from the cows the larger number of pigs can be kopt. If at any time there is more skim milk 
than required for pigs give it to the milking cows, and the results will he surprising. Dig a 
pit about 4ft. deep, build a dry wall about 2ft. above the ground and back up with the earth 
taken out. Have it near the cow and horse yards, put all the manure in it; put all ashes and 
fowl dung into it. About a month before carting it out give it a good wetting, and turn the 
whole mass over. The richer the feed the bettor will be ths manure. I prefer the binder to 
the stripper, as the crop can be cut eight or ten days earlier than it can be shipped, and if the 
straw is chaffed and a little bran added it makes good feed for stock, and helps to keep a larger 
number on the farm. Cut the farm into several small paddocks and shift th<f stock often. 
Keep a few sheep if the land is of a mixed quality, but not on good grass land if a dairy is 
kept. By feeding the stock in the spring it gives all the grass a chance to seed ; the result 
will be a bstter stand of grass next season. The use of commercial fertilisers is recommended 
for all grain crops, as this will about double the yield per acre. It would he wise to cultivate 
only half the quantity of land and use manure, leaving the rest for natural grass and herbage. 
Sow Thousand-head kale early in the spring after ploughing the land deeply and giving it a 
good drossing. Lot it stand over the summer and it will start to grow a^ain with the first 
rains, and as it grows very fast it will produce a splendid crop of green feed. In places 
where the natural grass is late this is an excellent crop to grow. 

Mr. Shipway said the plan of dividing the farm into smaller paddocks, and 
frequently changing the stock from one to the other, had proved advantageous. 
The Chairman thought they might well follow Mr. Tiller's plan of feeding 
stock. He believed it was now considered best to cart the farmyard manure 
on to the land fresh and spread it at once. Mr. Tiller considered this 
objectionable, as it was likely to make the land dirty. 


Koolunga, February 23. 

Present—Messrs. T. B. Butcher (Chairmam), J. Jones, J. Button, R. H. 
Buchanan, J. Freeman, and J. Pennyfield (Hon. Sec.) 

Gladstone Conference —Mr. Jones gave an interesting report on pro¬ 
ceedings of Conference of Northern Branches held at Gladstone, on February 17. 

Kino's Jubilee Wheat. —Mr. Jones said he had heard, on good authority, 
that one firm of millers had instructed their agents not to purchase this wheat. 
Stab Thistle —Mr. Button drew attention to statement by a member of 
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Morphett Vale Branch that the star thistle did no harm to the hay crop and 
was readily eaten up by sheep. His experience was just the opposite to this. 
Other members agreed with Mr. Button. [It is quite possible this difference 
of opinion is due to applying the name “ star thistle ” to two different plants. 
The one common in many parts of the North (Kentrophyllum lanatum) is much 
coarser and larger than the true star thistle of the South referred to by mem¬ 
bers of the Morphett Vale Branch.— Gen. Sec.] 


Meadows, March 11. 

Present—Messrs. J. Catt (Chairman), F. B. Brooks, G. Kice, T. A. Buttery, 
G. Usher, F. Usher, D. Tester, H. V. Wade, W. A. Sunman (Hon. See.), and 
several visitors. 

Branch Show. —The Annual Branch Show, held on March 2, was very 
poor this year, and resulted in a financial loss. The suggestion of the General 
Secretary to offer handsome framed certificates for groups of products was 
discussed. 


* Balaklava, March 11. 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Sires (Chairman), C. L. Reuter, G. Reid, A. 
Manley, P. Anderson, W. H. Thompson, J. Mills, E. Roberts, A. Hildebrand, 
John Vivian, J. Crawford, W. Smith, A. W. Robinson, E. Haines, and E. M. 
Sage (Hon. Sec.). 

Bunt. —Considerable discussion took place on the cause of bunt, and pick¬ 
ling as a preventive. Members considered that seed reaped before ripe was 
more liable to bunt than fully-matured seed, and that the weather at seeding 
had a lot to do with the prevalence or otherwise of the disease, wheat sown in 
showery weather being very liable to bunt. Mr. Sires stated that when seed¬ 
ing he had to leave a strip of land uncovered overnight; the next morning 
was foggy with drizzling rain. The strip so left was badly affected, while the 
rest of the paddock was quite clean. Mr. Haines had a paddock, portion of 
which was fallowed and portion stubble land ploughed up; seed was sown 
across the two pieces at the same time, with the result that the fallowed crop 
w r as so badly affected as to be unsaleable. He therefore kept the wheat, and 
next season pickled some with 3ozs. bluestone and a double handful of salt per 
bag, and had no bunt in the crop. He had pickled his wheat in this way for 
several years now with success Mr. Smith was never troubled with bunt until 
two years ago, when he neglected to pickle the seed. He usually pickled in 
new bran bags, putting the bags in the pickle first; he used £lb. each of blue- 
stone and salt to the bag. Mr. Manley tried pickling with Calvert’s No. 5 
carbolic acid, but it was a failure. The Hon. Secretary was in the habit of 
using well water when pickling, but was never free from bunt. Last year he 
used rain water, and although the seed was bunted be bad none in the crop, 
except where he sowed a bag of seed containing a lot of “ whiteheads ” which 
it was almost impossible to wet. One preventive was to use only clean seed 
wheat. A neighbor of his usually pickled on the floor, and sprinkled a shovel¬ 
ful of fresh lime per bushel on the wet seed, mixing it thoroughly, and had 
clean crops. Last season, however, he did not use lime, and the crop was a 
good deal affected. Mr. Robinson thought there might be something in using 
rain water instead of well water for pickling ; minerals in the latter might 
minimise the effect of the bluestone. He was careful to pickle his bags as w ell as 
the seed, but was troubled with bunt this year. Members quoted instances of 
unpickled Beed sowx^alongside pickled seed and producing the cleaner crop; 

0 
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they thought a lot of bluestone was very inferior and likely to do harm. Mr. 
Robinson wished to know how strong the pickle could be used with affecting 
its germinating power of the grain. Members agreed that pickling should be 
carefully done, using only new bags to put the seed in at harvest time and 
pickling the bags used to carry the seed out to the paddocks at seeding. 


Yankalilla, March 23. 

Present—Messrs. E. C. Kelly (Chairman), Jos. Grundy, G. Newbold, H. 
Leverington, John Cornish, G. H. MacMillan (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Membership. —Regret was expressed at the death of Mr. Jas. Mayfield, who 
had been a member of the Branch since its inception. 

Mar ores and Manuring. —Discussion on this subject (adjourned* from 
previous meeting) ensued. Members unanimously advocated drilling in the 
seed with manure. One member stated that he manured a paddock with £cwt. 
of super, per acre in September, 1897, and drilled in sorghum. In May, 1898, 
the paddock was sown with 40lbs. wheat and lewt. super., with the result of 
4 tons of hay per acre from portion, and 2‘.2bush. of wheat per acre from the 
rest of the paddock. 

Exhibits. —Messrs. Newbold and Grundy tabled fine specimens of vege¬ 
tables, a watermelon grown by Mr. Newbold being extra fine. Mr. Grundy 
also showed some very fine peaches. 


Pyap, March 14. 

Present—Messrs. J. Holt (Chairman), W. Axon, J. Bowes, II Mills, B T. II. 
Cox, A. J. Brocklehurst, C. Coulls, E. Robinson, J. Harrington, C. Biilett, J. F. 
Bankhead, G. Napier, W. C. Rodgers (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Farmers’ Relief Fund. —Members expressed themselves in sympathy with 
proposal to form a permanent relief fund for distressed farmers, and decided to 
do all in their power to help on the movement. 

Wild Dogs. —Members reported trouble in neighborhood from this pest. 
Regret was expressed at the reduction in scalp money, several trappers having 
determined to give up the business, as they could not make it pay at 3s. per 
scalp. 


Inkerman, March 21. 

Present—Messrs. S. Diprose (Chairman), E. M. Hewett, W. Board, J. 
Lomman, D. Fraser, and W. A. Hewett (Hon. Sec.). 

Separator Slimes. —Mr. Ilewett called attention to note by the Dairy 
Instructor in the Journal of Agriculture and Industry for March, pointing out 
the danger arising from the practice of mixing the separator slitnes in the skim 
milk fed to pigs. Members using separators had been in the habit of feeding 
the slime to pigs, and appreciate the warning of the Dairy Instructor. They 
also expressed their intention of burying the contents of the separator bowl in 
the future. Members spoke of the many useful notes found in the Journal of 
Agriculture and Industry , and consider it the most useful paper published in 
the colony for cultivators of the soil. 

Thick and Thin Sowing. —This matter was well discussed, members 
being agreed that Jhush. of wheat per acre was about the right quantity to sow 
in this district; if sown too thin the plant grows rather rank, and is more liable 
to injury from red rust. 
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Distribution op Fertilisers. —The question of broadcasting v. drilling 
fertilisers was discussed, the evidence to hand being that about equal results 
had been obtained from both methods, but that the difficulty of even distribu¬ 
tion was against broadcasting the manure. 


Kadina, March 0. 

Present—Messrs. T. M. Rendell (Chairman), D. Taylor, J. M. Inglis, S. 
Roberts, and J. W. Taylor (Hon. Sec.). 

Fiei.d Trials, —Matters in connection with the Field Trial Society were 
dealt with. It has been decided to hold a trial of ploughs about the end of 
September, and to arrange if possible with a farmer to 'sow twenty acres early, 
in order to be able to hold a trial of mowers and binders at same time. The 
Chairman thought the Society should obtain land of its own near Bute, Kadina, 
or Paskeville, on which these trials could be held. Members agreed, and it 
was decided that inquiries should be made respecting suitable blocks of land 
for the purpose. 

Conference.— A conference of Northern Yorke’s Peninsula Branches is to 
be held at Port Broughton on April 26. 


Mylor, March 11. 

Present—Messrs. W. Nicholls (Chairman), W. H. Hughes, P. Probert, F. 
Rosser, W. T. Elliott, F. G. Wilson, T. Mundy, E. A. Cheeseman, A. Phipps, 
E. Wilson, S. W. Jackman, W. G. Clough (Hon. Sec.), and ten visitors. 

Dairying. —Mr. E. Wilson reported having waited on the Minister of 
Agriculture to urge the needs of the district to the loan of a good Jersey 
bull. It was resolved to form a “ Cow Club ” on co-operative principles, to 
assist the blockers in obtaining cows. 


Quorn, March 23. 

Present—Messrs. R. Thompson (Chairman), G. Altmann, J. B. Rowe, Jas. 
Cook, C. Patten, H. S. Stacey, H. Porter, W. Toll, J. Johnson, and A. F. Noll 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Permanent Farmers’ Relief Fund. —This Branch thoroughly approved 
of this movement, and Mr. R. Thompson was delegated to receive subscriptions 
in money or kind. 

Best Three Varieties of Wheat for the District. —The Hon. Sec¬ 
retary lead a paper on this subject, to the following effect:— 

Die seasons being so unreliable it is rathor difficult to decide. Last year the rain stopped at 
the end of August, and the early wheats had by far the best chance. Had another inch of 
rain been distributed during September and October some of the later kinds would have been 
the better yielding. He advocated sowing both eaily and medium varieties. For hay sow 
early sorts, so as to have an early start. Sow Steinwedel and African Baart, either separately 
or mixed, and the crop will come in with tho wild oats. For grain sow medium varieties, such 
as Purple Straw, Baroota Wonder, White Tuscan, Bart’s Imperial first, and keep the early 
sorts for late sowing. In ordinary seasons it is quite safe to sow Afr.c an Baart as late as June, 
and a good crop will result. If the early varieties are sown early it is probable they will 
come into ear in June or July and be injured by frost. By the time the early-sown sorts are 
cut for hay the medium varieties will be ready to cut, so that the binder can continue its work; 
or wheat will be ready to cut in its well developed dough stage, fol’owing with the stripper 
when the grain is fully ripe. It was scarcely possible to state which were positively the best 
three varieties of wheat for the district, but they might be found amongst Stein wedel, Twenty 
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Weeks, King’s Solid Straw, Purple Straw, Baroota Wonder, and Tuscan Good results have 
been obtained from Ward’s Prolific and Leak’s Rust Resistant, both good for hay and reliable 
if rust should appear. None of the gra«s seeds or forage plant seeds sent up by the Central 
Bureau for trial, or introduced by i thers, have succoeded in this hot dry district, and it would 
appear that the only reliable thing is wheat, which, with the wild oats, will make the best hay 
for the North. Rye is even hardier than wheat, but is so tough, fibrous, and bitter that it is 
questionable if it is worth growing. 

Members generally agreed that Steinwedel, King’s Solid Straw, Purple Straw, 
and Red Straw are the varieties of wheat which have given the best results. 

Native Grasses. —Mr. Rowe had cut some of the indigenous grasses and 
placed them at the bottom of his hayhtack The only trouble was through the 
grass seeds. He advised all to cut the grasses when fairly high, and place at 
the bottom of the stacks. 

New Weed. —The Hon. Secretary tabled sample of a weed which has 
recently appeared in the district; seeds very plentifully, and is not at present 
eaten by stock. Sent on to the Central Bureau for identification. [It is a 
species of Heliotrope, and is not a “ noxious ” weed, although by no means a 
desirable acquisition in any pasturage.— Gen. Sec.] 


Port Elliot, March 26. 

Present—Messrs. P. O. Hutchinson (Chairman), J. McLeod, J. Brown, 
J. Davidson, and E. Hill (Hon. Sec.). 

Tuberculosis. —Considerable discussion took place on this subject, and Mr. 
McLeod promised to give a paper on his experiences with the disease. 

Lucern for Dairy Cows.—The Chairman read paragraph from Austral - 
asian , showing value of well irrigated lucern to dairy farmers. In the terri¬ 
tory controlled by the Rodney Water Trust in the Goulburn Valley there 
were eighteen farmers, half of whom used the water supplied by the trust for 
irrigating their lucern paddocks. It was ascertained that these niife farmers 
were delivering 380galls. of milk per day to the factory, whereas the other nine 
who failed to make use of water for irrigation purposes, only supplied 104galls. 
of milk daily, and this quantity was rapidly falling off. The Chairman also 
read an extract from same paper on the value of crimson clover as a green 
manure crop in the orchard. Not only did it enrich the land in nitrogen, but 
it also enabled the soil to hold the moisture better. 


Minlaton, March 25. 

Present—Messrs.H.Boundy (Chairman), S. Vanstone, J. II. Ford, R. Higgins, 
D. G. Teichelmann, Jas. Anderson, W. Correll, A. McKenzie, M. Twartz, Jos. 
Correll (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Best Wheats, &c., for District. —Mr. W. Correll read the following 
paper:— 

“ Which are the best kinds of wheat to grow As wheat is grown in this district for 
milling purposes, we must select our varieties from the kinds of wheat best suited for flour. 
One of the most popular of our wheats is the Purple Straw, on account of the color of 
its straw as it nears tbo ripening stage. Purple Straw has been largely grown ever since the 
first farmers brought it to the Troubridge area, but it will lose its purple color if grown on 
the same land for a number of years. It also loses its quality of early ripening, and yields 
smaller grain of irregular size. One of the next wheats which came to stay was the 
Stein weidel, a very early wheat with a purple straw, large grain, shakes out badly, even 
before it is ripe; but many farmers who condemned it on this account again took to growing 
it because of its prolific nature. One very noticeable characteristic of this wheat is that it does 
not stool much, and has to be sown thickly. This wheat, on account of its property of quickly 
maturing its grain, has yielded a good grain when other wheats have failed during a red-rusty 
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season. Another wheat which has been grown in the district successfully is the kindjcalled 
Rattling Jack, also a quick-growing wheat; Ward’s Prolific has been grown by several farmers 
with good yields, while others have found it to yield badly. It is one of those varieties 
which will deteriorate if grown on the same land several years. A variety known as Dart’s 
Imperial has proved to be one of our best ull-round wheats. It is one of the best stooling 
varieties, takes a good root-hold of the ground, matures its grain quickly, grain getting hard 
before the straw is dry, is a very hardy plant, a good yielder, is an easy wheat to reap, and is 
an excellent hay wheat. Another new wheat called Hawke’s Club Head was grown in the 
district last year, and like Dart’s is a white straw wheat, yielded well, and if it keeps up its 
characteristic of early ripening and yield, will prove one of our good wheats. 

I am unable to say which three of these five kinds are the best; but I think every farmer is 
safe to include Steinweidel, inasmuch as he is able to harvest before other varieties would be 
ripe. 

Farmers will remember that a committee of experts called the Red Rust Commission, or 
some such name, took a lot of evidence with a view of discovering some means of combating 
the ravages of red rust amongst the wheat crops, and the conclusion they came to was a very 
practical one, viz., growing the eariy quick-growing varieties and more frequent change and 
choice of the best qualities of seed. 

New varieties may be obtained by selection where several varieties grow together and have 
been accidentally cross-fertilised. We have a new varioty of bearded wneat, to which the 
name King’s Early has been gi /on, which promises to bo a very prolific wheat. Another 
variety—Petatz Surprise—is spoken of as a very promising w)ieat. Wheats which are the 
best in one locality do not always do well in another. Some wheati, although early, do not 
do so well when sown very early—for instance, Steinweidel; and they are apt to show takeall 
or black rust. 

More frequent change of seed wheat that has not been grown too long in one land is 
desirable. It is worth while, since drilling with fertilisers is the practice, to experiment in 
this direction by chosing land on one’s own farm which has been early fallowed, or perhaps 
subsoiled, and sowing it with the best samples to get seed for next season. 

There aro kinds of wheat which are prolific, but with such flinty grain that millers do not 
buy it. These may be good wheats to grow for feeding purposes, or for hay, such as the 
Solid Straw r wheat, Modeah or Atalanta. I think the Bureau might be made the means of a 
better exchange of wheat. Some time ago the General Secretary tried to get farmers to 
send particulars of any whoats they had to exchange, but not many took advantage of it. 


Paskeville, March 26. 

Present—Messrs. II. F. Koch (Chairman), A. Goodall, J. C. Price, A. 
Bussenschutt, F. Bussenschutt, (i. Bamman, W. Ayles, A. C. Wehr, and 
J. II. Nankervis (Hon. See.). 

Wheats for District. —After much consideration, it was concluded that 
the throe most suitable and best-yielding varieties of wheat for this district are 
Purple Straw, Dart’s Imperial, and Battling Jack; for hay, Tuscan and Early 
Para. A mixture of Cape oats and Early Para wheat gives a good hay. 


Port Qermein, March 27. 

Present—Messrs. George Stone (Chairman), W. Crittenden, P. Hillam, W. 
Head, W. Masters, and A. H. Thomas (Hon. Sec.). 

Permanent Relief Fund. —Each member proposes to give one bag wheat 
to this fund, and all farmers in the district are to be asked to subscribe. 


Mount Remarkable, March 23. 

Present—Messrs. A. Mitchell (Chairman), G. Yates, C. E. Jorgensen, H. B. 
Ewens, T. P. Yates, H. Humphris, J. B. Murrell, D. Roper, T. H. Casley (Hon. 
Sec.), and one visitor. 

Grist Mill.—A public meeting is to be oalled at an early date, when it is 
very probable that steps will be taken to start a grist mill. 
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Auburn, March 233. 

Present—Messrs. J. K. Isaacson (Chairman), G. R. Lambert, D. Lyall, P*. 
Cornwall, J. B. Schober, and Dr. J. W. Yeatman (Hon. Sec ). 

Heading Wheat.— The Chairman tabled sheaf of headed hay, showing the 
stage in which the wheat should be reaped and the manner in which Moody’s 
patent header did its work. (See article on subject elsewhere in this issue.) 
He was very well satisfied with the principle of cutting portion of the crop with 
the binder and taking out the wheat by means of the header. He had received 
from the sale of the sheaved header straw as much as he would get from 13bush. 
of wheat per acre at present price, while he had on hand the cocky chaff, &c. 
For the header to do good work the crop should be even, at least 2ft. 6in high, 
and tied tightly rather closer to the butt thau ordinary work. He had got 
as much for his headed sheaved hay as for ordinary wheaten hay. 


Port Lincoln, March 17. 

Present—Messrs. R. Puckridge (Chairman), J. D. Bruce, E. Chapman, J. 
Telfer, J. Anderson (Hon. Sec.), and visitors. 

Exhibits. —Mr. F. Wilkins tabled snake cucumber measuring 3Jft. long. 
These cucumbers are very good for either a salad or pickle. 

Merino y. Crossbred Sheep.— A lengthy and very interesting discussion 
took place on the relative merits of merino and crossbred sheep. All the 
members agreed that for large flocks merinos were best suited for that district. 
Mr. Puckridge said that a Shropshire cross was the best for the Adelaide 
market and for export, which trade he considered would be most profitable. 


Arthurton, March 23* 

Present—Messrs. W. Short (Chairman), W. H. Hawke, Baldock, Parker, J. 
B. Rowe (Hon. Sec ), and two visitors. 

Homestead Meeting. —This meeting was held at the residence of the 
Chairman. Before commencing business members inspected matters of interest, 
including a new Massey-Harris seed and fertiliser drill, which was considered 
to be a decided improvement on last season’s make, although the hoes were 
thought to be capable of improvements. Members adjourned to the house, 
where refreshments were partaken of. 

Field Trial Society. —The Hon. Secretarv reported on proceedings of 
meeting of delegates of the Bureau Field Trial Society at Bute. It had been 
decided to hold the next trial of binders, side-delivery mowers, and grass cutters 
about the end of September. The trial will be held near Paskeville if the local 
Bureau can get a farmer to put in very early about twenty acres with an early 
variety of wheat so that the crop will be fit to operate on at the time mentioned. 
Strippers would not be included in the trials, but it was proposed to arrange 
for ploughs, as, although considered too late by some, others of the delegates 
thought it would be a good chance of testing the work of the ploughs in hard 
ground. It is proposed to endeavor to secure a piece of land near one of the 
railway stations in the district for the society, so that all the field trials could 
be held there and various experiments carried out. This, idea met with the 
approval of the members of the Branch. 

Biinx.—C onsiderable discussion on this subject took place* members being 
of opinion that now the drill is in general use it is imperative that every ball 
of bunt sjbould be got out of the seed wheat, as a single bail left in will when 
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dry get crushed pawing through the drill, and all the seed going through 
will be re-infected. Mr. Hawko said a neighbor of his had adopted the best 
means he had seen of pickling his seed. He had a wooden trough about 10ft. 
long, divided in middle by a strainer that would not allow the wheat to pass 
through. The trough worked on a pivot in the centre, and sufficient tilt was 
allowed for to enable the pickle to be drained off from the wheat to the 
opposite end. The wheat was poured slowly into the pickle at one end, the 
bunt balls, smut, and rubbish being skimmed off as they rise to the top. When 
pickled sufficiently the trough is tilted, the pickle drains to the other end in 
readiness for the next lot of seed. 


Brinkworth, March 23. 

Present—Messrs. S. Aunger (Chairman), J. Giaham, A. W. Morrison, H. 
Bastian, C. Horne, W. H. Pearce, James Stott (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Conference. —A letter was received from the Port Broughton Branch re 
Conference to be held there on April 25. Delegates were appointed to attend, 
and Mr. C. Horne promised to read a paper there. 

Best Wheat for District.— Much discussion took place on this subject, 
and the general opinion was that Purple Straw and Red Straw were the best: 
Early Para was considered best for hay. Mr. Hill asked whether any member 
had tried the Allora, which he thought was a good wheat either for hay or for 
milling. He had always obtained good results from Red Straw, and he pre¬ 
ferred it to any other for milling purposes. 


Narridy, March 11. 

Present—Messrs. H. Nicholls (Chairman), J. C. Myatt, R. Satchell, John 
Liddle, and James Darley (Hon. Sec.'). 

Gladstone Conference. —Mr. Nicholls reported on this Conference. 
Disease in Poultry. —A discussion took place upon a disease which is 
very prevalent amongst the poultry in this district. 


Lucindale, March 18. 

Present—Messrs. E. Feuerheerdt (Chairman), G. C. Newman, B. A. Feuer- 
heerdt, and E. E. Dutton (Hon. Sec.). 

Blindness in Sheep.— -The following recipe for this complaint was 
received from the Naracoorte Branch:—Mix some sugar of lead in a pint of 
cold rain water, and put in a piece of wire with some copper on the end of it, 
and leave it in the solution over night, when it will be ready for use; water 
may be added if it is too strong. 

Homestead Meeting. —This meeting was held at Mr. G. C. Newman’s 
residence, and Mr. Newman showed the members round his place. The garden 
is very well kept, and so also is his wattle plantation. Some of the wattle were 
only sown last year in rows 9ft. apart; others that were sown broadcast about 
two and a half years ago were looking very well, the best ones being those that 
are growing in poor sandy soil, one of them yielding over lewt. of bark. Mr. 
Newman had always advocated the growing of, wattles on poor land in that 
district. The garden is a large one, containing about 500 vines and fruit trees, 
mostly apples, nearly all worked by himself. It is on a good piece of land, 
and well situated, not catching any winds. Peaches, grapes, &c., also looked 
very well. Mr. Newman’s poultry mainly consists of Hamburgs crossed with 
Langshans, having a nice even appearance. 
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Robertstown, March 29. 

Present—Messrs. N. Westphalen (Chairman), W. Mosey, H. Rohde, F^ 
Fielder, T. Uagley, and S. Carter (Hon. Sec.). 

Dairying. —'Jhe Hon. Secretary read synopsis of Mr. G. S. ThomsQu’s 
article on dairying and dairy cattle. Members complained that they were 
not getting any benefit from the services of the Ayrshire bull loaned by the 
Department of Agriculture to the Bureau, owing to other bulls kept in the 
neighborhood and wandering at large breaking through the fences and getting 
with the dairy cows just when the services of the Ayrshire bull would be 
utilised by the owners of the cows. It was suggested that the owners of these 
mongrel bulls should be proceeded against, but it was pointed out that this 
would not effect the object for which the bull was obtained by the Branch, 
the improvement of the dairy herds of the district. 

Water Consehvation. —This subject was discussed, and the opinion 
expressed that the schemes for water conservation should be nationalised, and 
it was suggested that the Bureau should combine to urge this on all candidates 
at the coming elections. [This is a matter affecting the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment, and therefore the suggested action cannot be taken by the Branch 
Bureaus.— Gen. Sec.] 

Destruction of Vermtn. —Members were of opinion that it was useless 
attempting to poison the vermin when there is green feed about, and that it is 
useless one taking action while others neglect their duty. Combined action 
was necessary to secure any degree of success, and in dry seasons it was 
evident that the. rabbits could be cleared out by the use of phosphorised baits. 


Forest Range, March 23- 

Present—Messrs. J. Vickers (Chairman), H. H. Waters, J. Fry, ,R. E. 
Townsend, H. Caldicott, J. Sharpe, J. G. Rogers, A. Green, It. M. Hackett, 
J. Caldwell (Hon. See.), and two visitors. 

Strawberry Cultivation. —The Hon. Secretary read a paper on this 
subject as follows:— 

The first matter of importance is the choice of the soil. In my opinion the most suitable 
soil in this district for strawberries is of a red loam, with a good stiff clay subsoil; the stiller the 
clay the better. They will also do fairly well for a few years on any ironstone gravel, having 
a good clay subsoil, provided the position is suitable and they are liberally manured. The 
best position for most kinds of strawberries is one facing towards the morning sun with a 
shade from the afternoon sun. The kind most successfully grown in this district is the 
Marguerite, both on account of it being a good cropper, coming in fairly early, and also 
that it lasts in the ground longer than most kinds. The Rifleman does fairly well, but 
requires a moist sheltered place. The Paxton is a good strawberry for packing, and bears 
fairly well in suitable soil. In planting, only strong healthy runners should be selected, and 
they'should be as near as possible of one kind, so that they will all ripen together, and last in 
the ground the same length of time. In my experience the best time to plant them out is in 
April with the first rains, or the beginning of September, where the soil will keep moist 
through the summer. The roots of the plants should be trimmed off to about 2in., and, when 
setting in their places, it is well to spread the roots out, which I do by placing one finger 
underneath the plant in the middle of the roots while putting the earth in. Where it is the 
intention to use the horsehoe, the rows should be at least 2ft. 6in. apart and 18in. between the 
plants; but on steep hanks, where the u?e of the horsehoe is not possible, they do well at 
2ft. x 18in. Where the ground is of rich red loam, very little (if any) manure is required, as 
the application of bonedust has a tendency to encourage undue growths of weeds, which are 
very apt to do more harm than good. In poorer soils a liberal application of bonedust or 
superphosphate has a very beneficial effect. X find the use of the lib.-punnet a great help in 
marketing the fruit. I generally Btart at the bottom of the row with half a dozen punnets 
inside of one another, putting them down as they are filled, with a few leaves over them to 
shade them, and picking them up coming back, and putting them in the crate out of the sun. 
I have often heard people remark how much nicer the strawberries that came fresh out of the 
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garden were to those that were obtained from the shops in the town, the reason being that 
the latter are either picked before they are ripe or are knocked about in a big box till they are 
scarcely recognisable. I think that the consumption of this delicious fruit could be very much 
encouraged by the exercise of a little care in picking and packing, and it would pay ua well to 
do it. 

Mr. Vickers thought the bushes grew too rank on red loam ; he preferred 
gravelly soil. Some years ago his strawberry plants were attacked by disease, 
and he had to give up growing them. Mr. A. Green agreed with Mr. Vickers 
as to red loam for strawberries. With him they had done best where they got 
the afternoon sun. Mr. Caldicott, on the contrary, favored red loam for straw¬ 
berries, while Mr Waters said the best he had ever seen were Paxton’s and 
Surprise on a white sandy loam ; lie preferred an aspect where the plants re¬ 
ceived the morning sun Mr. Townsend thought a great deal depended upon 
the position. He believed a new strain of strawberries from a distance would 
be an advantage occasionally. 

Question Box. —Several questions were asked through the question box, 
and the following information elicited :—To keep onions in good order grow a 
good keeping variety, and store in a cool dry place. If they are not stored too 
thick, and the place is well ventilated, the onions can he brought in from the 
field when dry in the heat of the day. Peach trees should have the lateral 
growths pruned hack to two or three spurs. Summer pruning of fruit trees 
was referred to at the previous meeting. A question as to how to tell the 
difference between the White Elephant and Beauty of Hebron potatoes was 
referred to the General Secretary. [These potatoes are often sold under either 
name. In a report on experiments with 240 varieties of potatoes Mr. H. N. 
Starnes, of the Georgia Experiment Station, U.S.A., says White Elephant is 
another name for Late Beauty of Hebron, but distinct from Beauty of Hebron, 
which he describes as an early large round potato of cream color, while the 
White Elephant, or Late Beauty of Hebron, is only medium early, medium 
size, round, and of a buff color.— Gen. Sec.] 


Nantawarra, March 27. 

Present—Messrs. E. J. Herbert (in chair). James Nicholls, R. ITppill, A. L. 
Greenshields, A. F. Herbert, R. Nicholls, T. Dixon (Hon. Sec.), and six 
visitors. 

Feeding Grain to Stock. — A discussion took place on this subject, 
arising from suggestion from Inkerman Branch. Members agreed that grain 
could profitably be fed to pigs and poultry at present prices. 

Seeding. —The time to sow different kinds of wheat was discussed. Mr. 
R. Nicholls favored sowing the later ripening varieties first, then the early ones 
If the latter are sown too early they ripen at a time when they are very liable 
to damage from rough weather. He asked whether if it continues dry it was 
advisable to plough or scarify the fallow before sowing. Members thought a 
lot depended upon the class of land and the state it was in. It was almost 
impossible on stiff clay soil to get enough loose soil to cover the seed after the 
drill unless it is worked beforehand, whereas on some loose soils, as well as 
sandy land, little would be gained by working it first without rain. 

Poultry Complaint. —Mr. E J. Herbert reported that some of his fowls 
were out of sorts, and their combs had gone off color. He added a little 
sulphur to some pollard, and afterwards some lime, and although some fine 
birds had died the old birds had improved, while the young chicks were not 
injured. 

Cereal Experiments. —Mr, A. F. Herbert tabled Banner oats from 
Bureau seed. I hey had done fairly well, though sown late, and the grain was 
better than the original he received from the Bureau. 
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INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 
(C, C. Coknish, Secbeta.by). 

Organised Labor. 

The report on trades unions which has just been issued by the Labor 
Department of the Board of Trade is, in some respects, fuller than any of its 
predecessors. The statistics given relate to the year 1897, with comparative 
figures for the years 1892 to 1896. This period, especially the last three years 
of it, has been one of remarkably flourishing trade. We are extremely glad to 
see that the trade unions, looked at as a whole, were in 1897, as no doubt they 
are still, in prosperous condition. The best single test is membership. In 
1892 the total trade union membership was 1.500,451. Hence it declined 
steadily to 1,404,898 in 1895. and has risen since then to 1,609,909 in 1897. 
Out of this last total no fewer than 1.059,609 members belong to a hundred 
“ principal unions,” the great permanent regiments of industry ; the rest, or 
550 300 persons, belong to 1,187 organisations, many of them very small. The 
total income of the 100 leading unions was, in 1892, £1,455,885, and in 1897 
£1,981,971. Their total reserve funds in hand amounted, in 1892, to £1,618,790, 
and in 1897 to £2,273,619. These figures are the more satisfactory in that the 
period covers two of the severest and costliest labor conflicts on record, that of 
the Miners’ Federation and that of the Amalgamated Engineers. 

Friendly societies and the distributive and wholesale co-operative societies 
are, iu their way, monuments of what can be done by the practical organising 
genius of the English race—practical genius touched by the spirit of idealism; 
but trade unions have had greater difficulties to contend with, and have won a 
gi eater \ictory. They were born and shaped in that time of storm and*stress 
when the fortunes of the English artisan were at their lowest, when industry 
had been revolutionised by invention, and the old social and legal protections, 
which had sheltered him since the reign of Elizabeth, had been swept away by 
the rising tide of economic liberalism. The new societies had for years to carry 
on their vindication of a fair share of labor in the common receipts of industry 
under the guise of “ unlawful combinations in restraint of trade,” It was not 
until the legislation of 1871 that they finally were released from this category, 
and even then they were left bound by some jealous restrictions. Just as 
nations are born and at first moulded under the influence of the necessity of 
self-defence, but afterwards develop institutions designed for pacific ends, so has 
it been with these industrial commonwealths. Their primary function has 
always been the protection of the individual workman’s interest as against 
employers, but they have subsequently provided for his other great risks and 
dangers. A member of a fully-developed trade union, like the Amalgamated 
Engineers or the Boilermakers, is assured against all the main contingencies of 
this troublous life. He is guaranteed by the services of a skilled and vigilant 
executive that he will obtain the best wage rates and shortest hours of labor that 
the condition of the trade will allow. He is maintained by his society if he is 
thrown out of work for a time by slackness of employment or if he is sick, and 
then he is superannuated. This is much; and there is no reason why a trade 
union should not also become an association enforcing the highest industrial 
morals, ensuring sound and honest work, and promoting technical education 
and general higher knowledge among its members. All this, however imper¬ 
fectly it was carried out, certainly entered into the ideal of the mediaeval guilds. 
Not many labor organisations attain to this ideal; some have actually worked 
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against it, but there is nothing to prevent their attaining it if their members 
so desire. 

It appears that out of nine and a quarter millions spent during the years 
1892*97 by the 100 principal unions, only about two millions were spent on 
“ dispute pay,” while nearly five and a half millions were paid awn)* in friendly 
benefit. There is, we think, no reason to doubt that, on the whole and in the 
long run, and in spite of occasional great conflicts, one effective organisation of 
workmen, and consequently of employers, tends to the settlement of trade 
questions by pacific instead of warlike means. Discussion takes the place of 
strikes and lockouts, agreement and compromise that of \ictory or surrender. 
Diplomacy is substituted for war. Occasional negotiations have even been 
replaced here and there by the formation of standing councils or parliaments of 
industry, representing both the capital and labor of a trade, like the Northern 
and Midland Iron and Steel Trades Boards. At this point discussion and 
agreement almost assume the dignity of debate and legislation. These boards 
have for years adjusted the most difficult questions without a single strike or 
lockout. One may almost say that the workmen have, by their collective action, 
raised themselves from the rank of servants or “ hands” at the beginning of 
this century to that of equal parties at the end of it. As a matter of fact, in 
the great industries the wage rates and hours of labor are fixed, not between 
individual employers and their workmen, but by the most formal agreements 
made between those equal parties—the trade union on the one side and the 
employers 1 association on the other. This being so, the question for statesmen 
in the future is whether the law shall be adapted to the new state of facts. Is 
it not desirable to enable these associations to acquire legal corporate personality 
for the purpose of entering into agreements which are not merely, as now, 
morally binding, but can be recognised like other agreements by courts of law ? 
This step in advance was recommended by a strong section of the Labor Com¬ 
mission, including the Duke of Devonshire and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in 
1894, Here is a possible work for the constructive statesmanship of the future. 
Upon this basis alone can be built a complete system of arbitration in trade 
disputes. 

We are reminded by the Board of Trade Report that trade unionism has its 
limits, flourishing as it now is within them. Sixty-five per cent of the total 
number of members of the trade unions belong to the metal, engineering, ship¬ 
building, mining, building, and textile industries. Eleven per cent, belong to 
railways, docks, and other transport services : all other industries put together 
furnish the remaining 24 per cent. Agricultural unions have diminished from 
the small membership (compared with the total number of these laborers) of 
86,986 in 1892, to the almost invisible number of 8,879 in 1897. This points 
to the eternal natural distinction, as visible 600 or 300 years ago as now in 
social arrangements, between the workmen who can and those who cannot form 
themselves into craft-guilds. The report of the Labor Commission pointed out 
that “when a trade combines the elements of skill, co-operation in the same 
work of a number of people, and local contiguity, it seems to be easy to convert 
the natural craft thus existing into a formal and permanent trade union.” 
Without some natural basis of this kind a union may endure for a space, but 
quickly perishes and fades away. Such has been the fate of almost all associa¬ 
tions of quite unskilled agricultural or maritime labor. This distinction in fact 
indicates a distinction in treatment. If the task of future constructive states¬ 
manship is, in the field of industry where trade unions flourish, to provide 
facilities by which their action may work the better for the common advantage, 
a more paternal and protective policy is justifiable and desirable in the case of 
that multitude who, by the nature of things, are incapable of combining to 
defend their own interests .—Saturday Review, 
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Government Works in Progress. 

Par hide Asylum.*— New wards for chronic female cases. This large building 
is now in the hands of the carpenters, who are putting on the roof, and will, in 
a few months, be ready for occupation. The Government have decided to proceed 
with the erection of a still larger building, for which the foundations have already 
been put in. 

The Art Gallery .—This building is now being roofed, but many months must 
elapse before it is out of the hands of the contractor. This contract has been a 
great help to a number of stonecutters who, of late years, have not had sufficient 
employment in Adelaide to keep them at their legitimate trade. 

Adelaide Hospital. —The proposed additions will give employment to a large 
number of brickmakers, bricklayers, and a few stonecutters. The work was 
started on the 20th of March. The money for these new buildings is provided 
by the Commissioners of Charitable Funds. 

The Adelaide Railway Station. —The work in erecting the new platforms and 
station is now in full swing, the huge blocks of granite being dressed into shape 
by the artisans, and the concrete borders of the platforms are being put into 
position and the spaces between filled up with sand and gravel, which, when 
asphalted, will form a complete and solid platform 

Government House. —This old building is now undergoing a thorough over¬ 
haul. Workmen are coloring, washing, and painting the exterior, whilst the 
various rooms are being repapered and made fit for the reception of the Governor, 
his staff, and numerous retinue of servants. The Hon. the Chief Secretary, 
attended by the Superintendent of Public Buildings, recently inspected the work 
now in progress. 


The Labor Bureau. 

The Superintendent of the Labor Bureau reports that since the establishment 
of tho Bureau he has provided emplojment for 1,690 men. Since January the 
4th 1,132 men have been set to work. The Bureau is doing good work, and 
it is intended to introduce improved methods, which will be appreciated by the 
employes. 

The last call for men produced a very fine stamp of South Australian work¬ 
men, with a few exceptions. 

Notwithstanding that some of the men professing to be out of work had, at 
the street corners, proclaimed that hundreds of men who had registered months 
ago were still out of employment, yet when fifty men were required for an 
important work only thirty of the men applying had two months’ seniority on 
the Bureau register. Good men seldom have to seek long for work at the Bureau. 


The Management of Machinery. 

By Inspector Bannigan. 

In this article I purpose dealing only with such matters as may concern the 
safety of employes and attendants on engines and gearing for the transmission 
of power to the various machines usually employed in factories. 

The accidents caused by the engine, apart from those which occur through 
>the escape of steam, or through the fracture of certain portions of the 
mechanism, are occasioned chiefly by the slipping or falling of people on the 
floor, staging, and steps of the engine-room, or in the foundation wells, or els£ 
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through contact with certain mechanisms during resumption of work or during 
normal work, and especially when the cleaning, oiling, or repairing of certain 
parts of the engine are in progress. It is therefore of the utmost importance 
that the attendants should be able to move freely round sections of the engine 
to regulate and oil the same, and be able to verify their work without running 
any risk. 

In the case of large engines, if the flywheel revolves in a well, or only 
slightly above the level of the floor, it should be fenced with an iron or wooden 
railing to a height of about 3ft., the rails of which should not be more than 
Sin. apart, so that in the event of a fall no member of the body could pass 
between them. A skirting, which can be made of an edge way board 4in. or 
5in. high, or of an angle-iron bar, or even of a rod fastened to the railings at 
an elevation of 2in. above the floor, would protect the foot from slipping 
between the rails, and from being caught by the arms of the flywheel. 
Sufficient space must, however, be allowed to permit of the introduction of a 
lever to act on the flywheel when work is resumed, so as to overcome the dead- 
point in cases where no special apparatus for this purpose exists. 

The crank and crank discs should be fenced by an iron railing, but care must 
be taken to give the attendant sufficient room for taking the temperature of the 
various bearings. 

In the case of horizontal engines, where the crank is more than 2ft. above 
the floor, it will generally be found sufficient to guard the dangerous point by 
a curved iron plate, so fixed as to enclose the space traversed by the crank 
towards the extremity of its outward stroke. 

Star tiny the Flywheel . 

It is frequently necessary to turn the flywheel, either in order to remove 
the crank from the dead centres or to make certain parts of the mechanism 
accessible to workmen for repairs. If this turning is done by hand the engine 
may be set going through an escape of steam from the shut-off valve, and the 
workmen engaged at the flywheel may be carried away and severely injured. 
To prevent accidents of this nature special appliances should be adopted for 
the performance of this work. Various methods have been suggested, but 
among the most simple and effective is a starting apparatus used in the iron 
foundry of Messrs. Porwood, Down, & Co., of Hindley Street, Adelaide. It 
consists of a half-moon shaped cast-iron boss, made to grip the outer surface of 
the flywheel by means of friction, and is manipulated by a lever with such ease 
that a lad could turn the flywheel to any required point. It is fitted with a 
balance weight, causing the friction-casting to be withdrawn the moment steam 
has acted on the piston head, thus avoiding the danger so often attendant on 
the use of loose iron bars as starting levers. 

Oiliny . 

The various parts that need lubrication should, if possible, be provided with 
automatic oil feeders, so that the attendant may not come in contact with the 
movable mechanisms, except when the engine is at rest. The crank pivot 
especially requires the greatest care in this respect. The many appliances 
used for the automatic lubrication of engines are so well known as not to need 
describing here. I may, however, briefly refer to one method, which is both 
simple and effective. It consists of an oil reservoir, with wick placed over the 
highest point attained by the connecting rod, and fastened to the cover of the 
main cushion by means of an iron rod in the shape of an inverted L. A box 
is situated on the connecting rod, and passes at each revolution under the wick 
of the reservoir, and the drops of oil carried away each time collect in the box 
and flow to the crank pivot. 
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Accidental Resumption of Work by the Engine. 

Through the action of the counterweight of the crank or of the connecting 
rod, and especially in the case of condensing engines, by the rarefaction of the 
air in the cylinder, a steam engine may set itself going unexpectedly after it 
has been stopped, and may make as much as one-half or three-quarters of k 
revolution. Owing to the action of the flywheel on the transmissions the 
number of revolutions of these, in such a case, would be sufficient to place in 
great danger the workmen engaged in cleaning, oiling, or repairing the 
machines or transmissions. To prevent such accidents the flywheel should be 
arrested, either by means of levers in the case of small engines, or of a brake, 
which can be constructed of a block of hard wood, and fastened to the floor or 
a cross beam by means of an iron support, and operated by a screw and hand- 
wheel, which presses the block against the outer surface of the flywheel 
sufficiently to prevent the latter from moving. 

Belts, pulleys, and gearing for the transmission of power from the engine to 
machines, &c., will be dealt with in next issue of the Journal . 


The Mining Industry. 

The Australian Mining Journal recentty published a leading article entitled 
“South Australian Outlcok,” prompted by the recent rise in the copper market; 
and as the statistics quoted are in so concise a form and of such value to those 
interested in copper mining, it is proposed to quote from this article, leaving 
until a future time some information and remarks relative to the mining 
industry and the labor market. “ South Australia, a colony so very largely 
dependent on copper production, may well measure its chance of progress 
by this one standard. Thus from 1850, the year in which its copper exports 
first attained to large proportions, to 1878, when falling prices gave the first 
check to its production, it enjoyed a healthy prosperity. For thirty years the 
great Buira Burra Mine, discovered in 1845, continued its splendid output. 
It yielded an aggregate of 51,622 tons of copper, valued at £4,749,224, 
equal to £92 per ton, and on a capital outlay of £12,320 it, paid £800,000 in 
dividends. But while the fluctuations in copper values have sadly militated 
against the steady progress of the colony, the rates ruling from 1889 onward 
simply knocked the bottom out of its chief mining industry. In June, 1872, 
copper realised as much as £112 per ton, whilst in December, 1886, it 
stood at £44. At the end of 1887 it had risen to £70, and in September, 
1888, to £93. Six months after, due to the collapse of the Society de Meteaux , 
which had attempted to corner the supply, it was down to £43 per ton, and in 
June, 1894, it touched the still lower rate of £41 10. As this did not meet 
the cost of production, with shipping, interest charges, and other expenses 
added, the South Australian copper industry declined to a low ebb, but now, 
under the influence of reviving prices, it is preparing to enter on a new lease 
of vigorous life. That the country is magnificently rich in this form of natural 
wealth stands on indisputable record. It is attesied by the history of such 
mines as the Burra Bu'ra, the Moonta, and the Wallaroo. It is to be seen in 
the rich copper lodes which have been located and worked in a score of widely- 
separated localities, and it is further avouched by the fact that of total Aus¬ 
tralasian copper production to the end of 1896, valued at £27,673,560, South 
Australia has supplied 76 per cent., valued at £21,037,972. Encouraged by 
the rise in values, which promises to be fairly maintained, those interested in 
the industry are again taking active steps to presene and improve this 
ascendency. ‘ But will the prices be sustained V is the inquiry rather anxiously 
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put by those interested in copper mining. This is a case in which it is only 
safe to prophesy after you know, but it is permissible to say that the surround¬ 
ing circumstances decidedly point to an affirmative. There may be market 
fluctuations; still, the prospect is more in favor of a general improvement 
than a general decline.” 


Special Trades Union Congress, Manchester. 

The special Trades Union Congress which was convened at Manchester for 
the purpose of discussing the question of the general federation of all trades 
unions has, after three days’ debate, adopted, with very little amendment, the 
whole of the scheme of federation prepared by the committee appointed by the 
Birmingham Congress in 1897. The Parliamentary Committee of the Trades 
Union Congress appointed at Bristol last year will act at once as a provisional 
management commiitee of the “ General Federation of 1 rades Unions ” which 
it has been resolved to c mstitute, and its main business will be to call a general 
council of the new federation not later than July next. The scheme of federa¬ 
tion has, therefore, now taken a thoroughly practical shape, and it has become 
a matter of the greatest interest to all who feel any concern with labor problems 
to consider the nature of the organisation which has been decided upon. The 
gist of the matter lies in the first two or three rules, which naturally provoked 
a good deal of discussion, but which were finally adopted in their original form. 
The governing body of the federation is to be styled the general council, and is 
to consist of two delegates from each union coming into the scheme. The quali¬ 
fication for a delegate is that he must either be actually working at the trade he 
represents at the time of his appointment, or else, having been a bond fide 
worker at the trade he represents, be at the time of his appointment a permanent 
paid working official of his union. But the real executive is to be not the general 
council itself, but a management committee of fifteen members to be annually 
appointed by the general council, apparently from its own members, subject to 
the proviso that no one trade shall have more than one representative on the 
committee. It seems a probable result of this scheme that the general council 
will almost entiiely consist of permanent paid working officials of the unions, 
and it is almost certain that the management committee will consist wholly of 
such officials. This was probably inevitable, and perhaps is not wholly unde¬ 
sirable ; but it carries with it the possibility that neither the management 
committee nor the general council may truly represent the real feeling ol the 
members of the unions, and nothing would be more deplorable or more ruinous 
than that the control of an organisation of this kind should fall into the hands 
of a clique of busy agitators. The objects of the federation are defined as being 
to uphold the rights of combination of labor, to improve in every direction the 
general position and status of the workers, to secure the consolidation of labor 
as a whole, and unity of action among all societies forming the federation, and 
to promote industrial peace by all amicable means, such as conciliation, media¬ 
tion, references, or the establishment of permanent boar is to prevent strikea or 
lockouts between employers and workmen, or disputes between trades and 
organisations, and, if these differences do occur, to assist, in their settlement by 
just and equitable methods. All this is most laudable, and any organisation 
which would steadily and sincerely pursue these objects would be welcome. 
But there are other objects of the federation, not expressly stated, but to be 
gathered from the powers vested m the management committee, and the pursuit 
of these last would be by no means necessarily beneficial. 

The management committee is to have power to discuss and advise upon the 
various questions which may be submitted to them by the societies federated, 
and to appoint deputations to visit the parties involved in any difference to 
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negotiate, with a view to a settlement previous to a dispute taking place. So 
far well, but the next clause provides that the committee may grant benefit 
under the federation scale to the extent of 1 per cent, of the aggregate number 
of the members of the federated societies. Benefit means strike pay, and the 
federation scale means 5s. or 2s. 6d. per week, according to the rate of contri¬ 
bution paid by the society concerned. It is a significant fact that a minority of 
the Special Congress wanted to limit the powers of the management committee 
in relation to disputes to the disbursement of strike pay only ; and in any case 
it is evident that this subsidising of approved strikes is regarded as one of the 
moBt important objects of the federation. The committee, indeed* have no 
power to withhold strike pay until the dispute has been in progress for at least 
eight weeks, and at the end of that time the only discretion given to them is to 
continue to pay it so long as they think any good can result from the further 
continuation of the dispute. It is only when more than l per cent, of all the 
federated unionists are involved in a strike or lockout that there is any appeal, 
even to the general council, whether the payments are to be made or not; and 
in no case at all * does there appear to be any appeal from the general council’s 
decision. This automatic provision of the sinews of war seems to be a strange 
method of securing industrial peace. The committee’s power to intervene 
between employer and employed is much less readily available; and yet it is 
only by using power of that kind that it can hope to do any real good. We are 
willing to believe that the contrivers of the scheme sincerely hoped that the 
chief weapon of the federation would be conciliation, and its chief employment 
the moderation of disputes; but it is certain that many of those who have 
approved of it see in it rather the means of making any strike upon which they 
may choose to embark irresistible. Very much must necessarily depend upon 
the kind of men who first get hold of the machine; but even if they should 
have the best intentions in the world, and excel in all the persuasive arts of 
mediation, they will find ihemselves sadly hampered by their entire lack of 
control over the strike subsidy. But it will take many years of comparative 
peace before the federation will have accumulated sufficient funds to maintain 
an important strike for long, and perhaps before the end of that time the good 
sense of the workers will have found a better use for them .—Morning 
Advertiser. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

In our issue of September last we quoted figures showing the work done in 
the Mackay district, Queensland, to cope with the grub pest of the sugarcane. 
It was found that the only practical treatment was to trap the perfect beetles, 
and in order to encourage this w r ork funds were raised by the cane-growers 
and millowners, and payment made at the rate of 6d. per pound for all the beetles 
caught. In two years 30 tons of beetles were paid for at cost of about 
£1,000, and representing about 17,000,000 beetles. It was suggested that the 
wheat and grass grub pest on Yorke’s Peninsula and elsewhere should be com¬ 
bated in the same way, as it is not possible to do anything while the grubs 
remain in the soil. Although it has been frequently affirmed that the beetles 
collect in large numbers round trees, bushes, &tc., this suggestion was ridiculed 
by many practical farmers as being all very well for newspaper farmers. It 
may interest these gentleman to know that the latest report from the Mackay 
district is to the effect that this year the grub pest has fallen very flat, 
diminished catches being the rule, and the beetles far from numerous, and it 
seems that, judging by results of last year’s operations, the pest has been got 
well under hand. 

The satisfactory returns received during the past two or three seasons from 
crops put in with the seed and fertiliser drills has resulted in a very marked 
increase in the demand for fertilisers and drills. The result has been that the 
venders of fertilisers have been unable, for several weeks past, to accept orders 
for superphosphates, and now they have difficulty in supplying the demand for 
other classes of phosphatic fertilisers. The active demand has naturally 
resulted in a sharp rise in prices, and fertilisers that would otherwise have been 
difficult to dispose of meet with ready sale owing to scarcity of other lines. 
The increase both in local manufacture and the importations of fertilisers has 
been very considerable. 

Phosphatic manures applied to pastures increase the vitality of the plants 
thereon, causing them to greatly add to their starch and sugar constituents. 
This makes the herbage far more agreeable to the animals feeding upon it, and 
they, in turn put on a great deal more flesh and fat. As much as half a ton of 
good basic slag (otherwise known as Thomas phosphate) may be profitably 
applied to an aere of pasture. Some satpples ox basic slag contain hardly any 
phosphoric acid, whilst other samples are very rich. It behoves every pur¬ 
chaser, therefore, to demand a guaranteed statement of analysis of basic slag 
—Thomas phosphate—or any and every kind of fertiliser purchased. Every 
person selling fertilisers is required by law to furnish each purchaser with such 
analysis, whether asked for it or not. 
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Under the brand of “Kooyana,” the Broken Hill Proprietary Company, 
Limited, manufacture an excellent bluestone (sulphate of copper), guaranteed 
to contain 25 per cent, copper. It should be satisfactory to all farmers to learn 
that both this brand and that of “ Wallaroo,” mentioned in the April issue of 
this journal, are quite reliable, and equal in strength and purity to the very best 
that can be manufactured in any part of the world. The editor of this journal 
will be pleased to be provided with samples of the so-called “ colonial ” blue- 
stone, with particulars of the name of the vendor, the brands and marks on the 
original packages (most probably imported), and, if possible, the name of the 
manufacturers. 


A new form of implement, called “ Light Lap Cutaway Disc Plough,” has lately 
been shown in the eastern colonies. The discs number up to twelve, and are 
scolloped on the cutting edge. The frame to which the discs are attached 
carries a force-feed seed drill, but no manure drill. The implement ploughs 
(or turns over the soil), harrows, and sows seed at one operation, and it is 
claimed that six to ten acres a day can be treated with four horses. 


Glassware for fruit, &c., is likely to become very cheap soon, in consequence 
of the invention by Frank McNeal, U.S.A., of a process of blowing tumblers, 
jars, and other articles, by machinery. Each machine can turn out 1,200 
articles per hour, and hundreds of men have been thrown out of work. The 
invention is controlled by four companies. 


The Americans have adopted another word for the practice of adding 
“ preservatives ” to articles intended for human food. They call itembalm¬ 
ing.” In former times our people were able to make wine, beer, jams, &c., 
butter, cliecse, and all other articles of food, in such a way that they would 
keep good for a considerable time; but, nowadays, nearly everything we eat or 
drink is “ embalmed ” with some drug or other substance which, if not actually 
poisonous, at any rate makes the food positively indigestible, and therefore 
injurious to the consumer. 


Very few people plant more than half a dozen walnut trees, although in most 
of the cooler hilly parts of the colony, and in the level country of the South- 
East, these trees would thrive very well. At 30ft. apart, on the septuple system, 
fifty-five trees could be grown on an acre of land, or forty-four trees on the 
square system. In time the trees would probably interlace at that distance 
apart. Old trees produce about lOOlbs. nuts each year, but probably half that 
weight would be a more fair average to go upon. At 3d. per pound the pro¬ 
duce would be £17 10s. for forty-four trees, labor of gathering up the nuts to 
be deducted. The timber would be of very great value to posterity, but the 
man who plants walnuts can only reckon upon profit from the nuts. Whole¬ 
sale prices for walnuts up till now have been much higher than fid. per pound, 
but we should reckon upon the export value, 
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Air is as necessary to the roots of nearly all plants ( water plants are provided 
with air through the medium of the leaves) as it is to the lungs of animals. 
If the soil becomes waterlogged the air is driven forth, and the roots are 
drowned, so that the plant dies. If the soil is caked down into a compact 
mass about the roots the air is excluded and the roots are suffocated. The same 
event follows when the surface of the earth for some distance round the stem 
of a plant is covered with an impervious coating, such as tar or asphalt, and 
death is the result. Under-drainage is therefore absolutely necessary in all 
cases where the soil is liable to become sodden with water, and this may happen 
even on rather steep hillsides. Loosening of the surface soil to let in a proper 
amount of air is necessary on nearly every soil, and is absolutely essential where 
the surface is liable to solidify or “ cake ” down. Where the plant can find 
sufficient air and nutriment in depth the roots will descend, but not otherwise. 
As to whether soils should be cultivated deeply or not depends upon the 
character of the soil—whether pervious to air or otherwise. 


Lime, sulphur, and salt is a favorite spraying compound with American 
orchardists for winter use. It destroys eggs of insects on the bark, and is 
effective in regard to red spider—a prevalent pest in this colony. Mr. E. II, 
Light, in the Santa Rosa Republican, kept a careful record of cost of spraying 
1,592 well-pruned trees, of twelve to sixteen years old, and found that each tree 
required nearly 12galls. of mixture, costing a trifle less than 2£d.. every item 
included. Ilis spraying outfit cost £3 12s.; 7.]bush, lime, £2 11s. 6d.; 600lbs. 
salt, 9s. 4d.; 660lbs. sulphur, £2 13s. 6d.; eleven days labor, two men, 
£6 17s. 6d.; total expense, £10 3s. lOd. The materials made forty-three 
barrels of 63galls. each, of 2,709galls. of mixture. 


“ If you allow’ us to sell our wormy apples, it will give the poor an opportu¬ 
nity, which they do not at present enjoy, of using some fruit in their dietary.” 
This is the argument employed by one or two wealthy fruitgrowers who have 
opposed the codlin moth prevention laws from the very first. This year 
applos are scarce, and sell at 4s. to 5s. per case of about 401bs. Ordinarily 
they sell at Is. to 3s. per case, accordingly to quality. The poor must be very 
poor if unable to purchase fruit at such low prices, and must be very hard set 
if they are content to eat fruit that is filled in the interior with the filthy 
exuviae of the codlin moth caterpillar. The fruit can be fed to pigs and other 
inferior animals, or used for vinegar or cider after being cut up and cleansed. 
The best possible way to check the increase of the codlin moth pest is to 
absolutely prohibit the sale, gift, or even removal from the orchard of all fruit 
that has been attacked by the caterpillar, even though it may have left the 
fruit. When careless growers find they cannot sell their " wormy” fruit, they 
will either fight the pest or cut down their trees. 


To prevent the barking of trees by hares and rabbits the best plan is to enclose 
the whole orchard with wire netting. But this is not always possible, therefore 
other means must be adopted. The plan of wrapping brown paper, straw, and 
other substances is tedious and costly. It is more effective to use a whitewash 
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brush on the stems and all parts that can be reached by the animals. Procure 
some blood from a slaughter-house, keep it until a bad odor begins to be 
developed, then mix slaked lime with the blood till a creamy paste is formed, and 
apply to the trees. 


The army worm (Leucania unipuncta) of the American States, is found in 
Australia and many other countries. It is in its caterpillar stage of life that it 
causes such havoc in grass pastures and in oat and barley crops. In wheat 
fields it usually destroys the flag or leaf of the plant only; but it cuts off the 
whole of the heads of barley and the bells or seeds of the oats. The most 
effective remedy or preventive yet found is to plough a deep furrow around any 
field towards which the enemy is making progress, having the wall or land side 
next to the field. At intervals of ten feet dig holes with perpendicular'walls. 
The caterpillars cannot climb the loose upright walls, and then fall into the 
holes, where they can be pounded to death. Paris green, mixed with a little 
sugar in water, and sprayed on adjacent grass will destroy great numbers of 
the caterpillars. 


Women folk in rural districts have not the opportunities which are enjoyed 
by the sterner sex for meeting outside the narrow routine of their daily lives, 
and exchanging ideas which would greatly widen their sphere of usefulness. 
There are many items about the farm or the country home which are closely 
connected with the domestic work of the thrifty housewife, such as dairying, 
poultry and bee keeping, preservation of products of the farm, garden, and 
orchard; the utilisation of substances which are often wasted through want of 
knowledge of their commercial or domestic value. Much profit is often lost 
through w r ant of knowledge of how to prepare various articles and products in 
the best and most attractive manner for the market. It is a great pity that the 
example set by the women folk at Millicent is not followed all over the colony. 
Led by Mr. liowland Campbell they formed a Household Parliament, where 
they read papers and discuss matters chiefly connected with domestic economy 
and management. It has often been remarked that “ Providence sends food 
and Satan providos cooks.” Good cookery not only makes food agreeable, but 
makes it also nutritious and health promoting. Women are generally more 
capable than men of improving upon all things when they find the opportunity, 
and there is no doubt whatevor that were they generally to meet together for 
such purposes, as are contemplated in the formation of these Household Parlia¬ 
ments, very great good would result. It will be greatly to the advantage of 
enlightened men folks to take a lead in starting these organisations in every 
district. 


RECLAMATION AT MOUNT COMPASS. 

On Thursday, March 9, Mr. George Quinn (Inspector of Fruit) and the 
General Secretary of the Agricultural Bureau, accompanied by Mr. W. J. 
Blacker, M.P., Dr. Counter, and Mr. J, Hockney, visited the Mount Compass 
cultivation blocks, situated on the Black Swamp on the main road from Willunga 
to Port Victor, and commencing at about six miles from Willunga. The Chair¬ 
man of the Central Bureau (Mr. F. Krichauff) was unable to attend owing to 
indisposition. 
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In the opinion of some people the Black Swamp was long since considered 
to be capable of great results in production of vegetables and certain kinds of 
small fruits, as well as of osiers and other economic plants. Trials of a very 
limited nature had been made by the roadman and one or two others, and, 
although they were very successful on spots where springs drained from the 
higher land into the main swamp, yet nothing further was done until the sons 
of a very successful market gardener at Meadows took up some land on the 
main swamp, and practically demonstrated the possibility of raising heavy 
crops without having to construct drains several miles along the course of the 
swamp. The higher lands on both sides consist chiefly of poor white sand 
covered with rough scrub. The swamp, when drained, is found to be 
covered with a thick coat of very coarse fibrous peat, and many of the 
blockers have burned off about a foot depth of this. It is a pity to have 
done so, because that same peat would have served to enrich the sandy lands 
adjacent, and made them equally available for cropping. The swampy land, 
when drained, requires to be exposed for a season or longer before it will 
bear good crops, but it improves very greatly as time goes on. Heavy 
dressings of lime would be beneficial in correcting the “ sourness ” of the 
soil and in developing the latent fertility therein. The pioneer cultivator 
was Mr. T. Callaghan, the road station man before referred to, who started 
a small plot about thirty years ago. His successor, Mr. George Waye, in¬ 
creased the plot by clearing a few rods more; but Messrs. Wright Brothers 
took a fair-sized block at a very high premium rental from the lessees under 
Government, and soon showed the great capabilities of the hitherto despised 
“ swamp.Then vigorous representations w r ere made to the Government and 
the land was “ resumed ” for public purposes, cut up into blocks, let on easy 
terms to industrious men, and now there are about forty families at work 
making happy homes and growing wonderful crops of onions, potatoes, and 
many other products. 

On arrival at the first block tho party was met by most of the members 
of the Mount Compass Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, who conducted 
them over the blocks and explained what work had been done and was con¬ 
templated to he carried out. Each block contains about ninety acres, of 
which six to twelve acres are rich peaty soil and the rest sandy scrub land. 
On this latter part dwellings of a really substantial character are built, 
together with useful sheds, yards, and other conveniences. On some of the 
blocks the sandy land is being cultivated to a small extent with encouraging 
results, especially where the surplus peaty soil has been carted on to it. It 
is highly probable that strawberries will thrive well there, and apples also 
may do well if there is sufficient drainage provided to carry off stagnant 
moisture during the wet season. Where springs exist on the higher lands 
there are great possibilities for irrigation and intense cultivation in the future. 
There are about forty holdings on the Mount Compass portion of the Black 
Swamp, and all of the settlers have done splendid work in rei lamation; some 
have done more than others, hut all have done well, and most have raised 
almost phenomenal crops Of potatoes, onions, and other vegetables. The 
pioneer Wright Brothers have the largest area under cultivation, viz,, nine 
acres, and their methods and example have proved of the greatest benefit to 
all the other settlers. 

After the inspection was concluded the party was divided amongst the settlers 
who dined them, and then a public meeting was held in the District Hall, pre¬ 
sided over by Mr. H. Jacobs. Addresses were given on practical subjects by 
Messrs. W. J. Blacker, M.P., A. Molineux, and George Quinn, and then the 

E arty returned to Willunga, where a public meeting was again held and addressed 
y the same individuals. 
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Table I.- 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, 

-Return showing the Area of Wheat Sown for Grain and for 
in South Australia , during the Seasons 1897-8 and 1898-9, 


Division and Count}. 


I. Central— 

Adelaide 

Albert. 

Alfred. 

Carnarvon . 

Eyre . 

Fergusson ,. 
Gavi ler ..., 
Hindniarsh . 

right . 

8turt . 

Total 


II. Lower North- 

Buna . 

Daly . 

Hamley . 

Kimberloy ... 

Stanley . 

Victoria . 

Young . 

Total . 


111. Utter North— 


Blachford 
Dalhousie 
Derby ... 
Frame ... 
Granville. 
Hanson . 
Herbert . 
Lytton... 
Newcastle 
Taunton . 


Total 



Wheat for Grain. 



Ami. 

Produce. 

Average Yield 




* 

per 

Acre. 

1 1807-8. 

18c)8—Q. 

1807-8* 

1898-9 

1897-8. 

1808-0* 

Aercb. 

1 

Acrew. 

Bushels. 

Bubkcls. 

Bush lb. 

Bushlfi. 

I I ,6a6 

26,316 

70,707 

246,904 

6*09 

9 M 8 

22,928 

3L663 

78,769 

138,354 

344 

4 37 

3,680 

6,232 

6,637 

24,696 

i*8o 

3-96 

305 

387 

1,886 

2,668 

6' 18 

6*90 | 

101,648 

121,212 

171,142 

518,814 

1 *68 

4 28 1 

73,128 

84,823 

220,323 

637,883 

301 

7 52 j 

61,117 

92,302 

202,516 

709,420 

3 ‘ 3 l 

7-69 

0,595 

11,5 10 

49.456 

100,510 

7 * 5 ° 

873 1 

69,8!)! 

86,936 

377,915 

774,333 

484 

8*91 

69,921 

83,520 

241,036 

435,655 

3 45 

5*22 | 

420,789 

544.901 

1,420,387 

3,589,237 

3-38 

6'59 ' 

34,733 

41,793 

39,544 

110,298 

114 

1 

j 

2-64 i 

186,609 

207,011 

567,335 

1 > 1 79> 549 

3 °4 

5 70 j 

— 

265 

— 

268 

— 

1 01 

31,253 

36,436 

27,659 

33,960 

•89 

*93 | 

9.5,49k 

123,802 

405,993 

883,696 

433 

7 *i 4 

93,533 

114,160 

325,462 

605,203 

3 - 4 « 

5*30 

*,773 

3,375 

2,439 

. ... .., - j 

12,526 

1-38 

3 * 7 i J 

44 L 397 

526,842 

1,368,432 

2,825,500 

3*10 

s'36 j 

' 4 , 4«5 

15,023 

8,005 

36,772 

*55 

2‘45 

160,344 

170,030 

252,069 

446,220 

i *57 

2 62 ! 

1 

149,710 

150,986 

294,157 

55 G 010 

1*96 

3*65 

76,291 

74,818 

21,366 

76,086 

•28 

1*02 

26.911 

3 L 390 

17,900 

56,462 

•67 

i*8o 

28,571 

28,587 

10,973 

27,052 


‘95 

54,062 

60,175 

47,886 

184,700 

•89 

3*07 

380 

703 

860 

2,322 

2*26 

3 * 3 i 

5 * 0,754 

53 G 7 I 2 

653,216 

1,380,624 

1*28 

2‘6o 
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SEASON 1898-9- 

Uay % and the Quantities of Wheat and liny Produced , in each County 
together talk the Average Yields per Acre and Average Rainfall. 


Area* 


Wheat lor liny. 


Produce. 


1807-8 


Acre*. 


£>5.796 
.5/>97 
* 365 
447 
15,797 
24,816 

55, 2 97 

10,804 

55,242 

14,240 


247,5°i 


5,3<>« 

41,596 

Si* 

1.559 

38,628 

50,573 

250 


138,492 


232 

14,078 

22,586 
225 
220 
121 

3439 

200 


41,201 


1898-9. 


47,#16 
2,658 
1,000 

453 

14,620 

17,127 

33,043 

7423 

32,310 

10,845 


3,<>88 

26,933 

fjbi 

820 

23,442 

34,[46 

360 

90,352 


1897- l8c)8-0. 


I 


Tons, 


65,913 

1,669 

275 

520 

7.531 

10,377 

20,079 

12,051 

42,596 

9456 


i 67,2<>5 - I7<),i67 


2,11)8 
17,222 
520 
385 
26,035 
30,1)41 
552 


77,853 


025 

•2,033 

•9,3 76 
724 ; 
55° 
34«> 1 

4,983 ! 

283 i 


126 

6,529 

11,588 

87 

TOO 

_3» 

1,608 

50 


39,220 j 20,126 


Tons. 


57,228 

2,002 

500 

I I/>40 
30,406 
7486 

29,l8l 

8,057 


Averse Yield 
per Acre. 

I 

1897 *». 1 189ft 9. 


157,016 


1,713 

18,304 

5'6 
203 
17,632 
22,254 
305 


60,927 


374 

5,222 

12,140 
405 
200 
_135 

3,913 

158 


22,547 


1 00 

■45 
■20 
1 -16 
•48 
■42 

53 

i 12 

*77 

•64 


•72 


I 


Hi > 

h 1 ; 

100 

•25; 

y ! 

*6l ; 

2*21 I 


•39 

•46 

S’ 

•39 

*45 

*31 

47 

*25 


49 


U<« in fall 

(Approximate Mean). 


I *20 

‘75 

•50 

*79 

67 

•70 
92 
1 01 
*90 
‘74 


‘94 


43 

68 

7 * 

25 

75 

65 

*5 


*56 ; -67 


40 

43 


•56 

•36 

40 

*79 

40 


1897. 

1898. 

Inches 

Inches 

2 ; 375 

27*943 

6*275 

iO ^78 

i 5 301 

8*528 

; 2087 s 

18 278 

i 9*224 

12*107 

, 11*0.] 2 

! 7 7OO 

I 11*226 

16*872 

! '9 33 ' 

22 188 

14*075 

20*662 

i 13 4 S 8 

17*553 

13308 

17*240 

' 

!i 

•; iS ()(> 7 

• 10*003 

i 10 065 

15 -I 53 

1 5 301 

- 8*528 

i) 212 

10*700 

! 15 396 

10 856 

12 721 

1 r3‘720 

| 6-275 

; 10*478 

| 9 79 i 

12*760 

i 

6 598 

j 

1 10*075 

!, 8 208 

I 10 357 

jj 4*100 

i 6 485 

ii 9 974 

; 12*107 

jl 5 17 « 

; 7*705 

j 4‘ 9 10 

7180 

i 4*979 

0 826 

1 4 1 of 

6*637 

7 ' 33 * 

10 657 

|! 6*490 

8 827 


6-194 I S 695 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, 


Table I. — Return showing the Area of Wheat Sown for Grain and for 

in South Australia during the Seasons 





Wheat for Grain. 



Division and County. 

Area. 

Produce. 

Average Yield 
per Acre. 


1897 - 8 . 

1898 - 9 . 

1897 - 8 . 

1898 - 9 . 1 

1897 - 8 . 

1898 - 9 . 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushls. 

Bushls. 

IV. South-Eastern. 







Buccleueh .... 

3,550 

4,040 

>3,436 

15.540 

378 

3-85 

Buckingham .. 

7,39* 

11,202 

47,829 

103,937 

6-47 

9*28 

Cardwell. 

— 

120 

— 

960 

— 

8*00 

Cliandos. 

— 

40 

— 

180 

— 

4*50 

Grey . 

8,709 

>6,735 

142,141 

268,574 

16-32 

16*05 

MacDonnell .. 

2,342 

619 

2,612 

23,367 

30,373 

9-98 

11-63 

Robe . 

3,274 

6,829 

51*245 

11*03 

>5-65 

Bussell . 

7,505 

11,702 

28,874 

54,735 

3*«5 

4*68 

Total .. 

30,116 

49,7 2 5 

262,476 

525,544 

872 

1057 

V. Western — 







Buxton ...... 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Dufferin. 

1,790 

1,580 

3,470 

4,618 

1*94 

*356 

Flinders . 

10,41 1 

12,003 

49,406 

77,096 

4*75 

6*42 

Hopetoun .... 

2,625 

2,985 

2,648 

6,028 

1*01 

202 

Jervois . 

26,497 

28,987 

99,214 

117,106 

3*74 

404 

Kintoro . 

19,837 

19,042 

>6,557 

30,260 

■«3 

i*59 

Manchester.... 

285 

355 

197 

482 

•69 

>•36 

Musgrave .... 

io,775 

12,862 

33’ 103 

52,678 

3 *°7 

410 

Robinson . 

25,582 

29,012 

88,972 

122,005 

348 

421 

Wav . 

21,810 

27,664 

>6,774 

45,222 

*77 

1*63 

York . 

— 

1,100 

— 

2,500 

— 

2*27 

Total .. 

119,612 

135,590 

310,341 

457,995 

2-58 

T3T 

SUMMARY. 





i 


I. Central _ 

420,789 

544,901 

>,420,387 

3,589,237 

3*38 

6*59 

II. Lower North 

441,397 

526,842 

1,368,432 

2,825,500 

3*io 

5*3<> 

III. Uui'ER North 

S >0,754 

531,712 

653,216 

1,380,624 

1*28 

2* 60 

IY. South-Eastern 

30,116 

49,725 

262,476 

525,544 

8 72 

1057 

Y. Western .... 

119,612 

135.590 

310,341 

457,995 

2-58 

3-38 

Grand Total.. 

1,522,668 

1,788,770 

4,014,852 

8,778,900 

2*64 

4*91 

Increase .. 

— 

266,102 

— 

4,764,048 

— 

2*27 

Decrease .. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Chief Secretary’s Office, Adelaide, April 6th, 1899. 
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SEA SON 1898 *9 —eon tinned. 


Hay, and the Quantities of Wheat and Hay Produced % in each County 
1897*8 and 1898-9, Sfc .— continued. 


Wheat lor Ilay. 

♦ Rainfall 
(Approximate Mean). 

Area. 

Produce. 

Average Yield 
per Acre. 


1898. 

1897-8. 

X898-9. 

1897-8. 

1898-9. 

1897-8. 


m 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 


Inches. 

3 H 

3,540 

53 

6410 

888 

2,574 

1,742 

257 

y 

4,662 

•891 

2,364 

I , 4 1 7 

177 

2,386 

53 

9,279 

r,U4 

3,030 

1,271 

173 

2,070 

25 

6,750 

1,035 

2,784 

1,005 

*55 

*67 

TOO 

i *45 

1*25 

1 -18 
*73 

*70 

*83 

•66 

i *45 

1*16 

ri8 

* 7 i 

14-383 

23-128 
18*881 
! 19*994 
11-369 

20-600 

26-284 

23-283 

22*406 

13-911 

15,531 

12,112 

1 7 . 3 10 

13,842 

in 

1 * 14 

1 17-551 

21-297 

27 

2,519 

593 

74 

1,672 

2,557 

103 

2,192 

52 

1,403 

130 

1,582 

1,852 

120 

9 

2,078 

274 

30 

698 

639 

|-.- - 

35 

1,595 

24 

834 

33 

73 8 

884 

43 ! 

*33 

•82 

•46 

•42 

• 4 « 

“ 

•34 

•73 

*46 

•60 

*25 

•47 

•48 

•36 

j 14*189 

I 9*242 
j 6*660 
| 4*635 
10-458 

I0 ’535 

8052 

18*362 

10*098 
7*725 
7-026 
12633 
12123 
12 650 

6,442 

7,434 

3.728 

4,186 

•58 

*56 

9 no 

11-645 

* 47 > 5 °i 

138,492 

41,201 

15.531 

6,442 

167,295 

90,352 

39,220 

12,112 

7,434 

179,167 

77,853 

20,126 

17,310 

3,728 

157,016 
60,927 
22,547 
13,842 
4,186 

*72 

*56 

•49 

I'll 

‘58 

*94 

*67 

*57 

1*14 

•56 

13-308 
9 - 79 ' 
6 -194 
17-551 
9'rio 

I 7-240 

12*760 

8-695 

2 1-297 

11-645 

449 , >67 

316,413 

298,184 

258,518 

•66 

•82 

11*191 

14327 

— 

— 

— 

— 

| — 

•16 

: 

3-136 

- 

132,754 

— 

39,666 

! 

— 

i 

— 


L. H. Sholl, Under Secretary and Government Statist. 
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CHEDDAR CHEESE EXPERIMENTS. 

By G. S. Thomson, N.D.D., Daisy Instructor. 

Continuing from the report in issue of Journal for March, the following will 
he interesting to all those who are associated with the manufacture of Cheddar 
cheese. As already observed, the cheeses were made under the trying conditions 
of high temperatures, together with a more serious circumstance, viz., a faulty 
milk, the presence of whey showing itself upon the application of heat to the 
body of milk in the vat. These adverse conditions will approximate to those 
generally experienced by our cheesemakers throughout the colony. To produce 
a good quality of cheese with such a combination of difficulties, especially that 
of tainted milk, is generally accepted as a matter of impossibility, or if 
attended with success the maker considers himself especially fortunate, and 
regards the result as one of good luck rather than skill in working. The 
freedom of milk from contamination with unwelcome germs is the first object 
of the scientific and practical chcesemaker—in fact, it is only upon such founda¬ 
tion good cheese can be made. With this good foundation, however, many 
make grave errors in the working processes, basing too much confidence in 
the good milk, and relying too much upon the apparently confirmed but 
unreliable practical tests. When dependence is placed on the feel of curd as 
an unfailing and true indication of acid development frequent errors cannot be 
avoided where varied conditions of milk and critical seasons have to be dealt 
with. The three critical points in Cheddar cheese-making, independent of the 
two vital elements —purity of milk and outside temperature—are the adding of 
the rennet, running off of the whey, and the period of salting. To arrive at 
these little secrets careful scientific and practical tests must be made. Returning 
to the cheese record, and perusing its contents, the reader cannot fail to observe 
the close similarity of working in the three last makings, but when compared 
with the first both time and temperature far from correspond. From' this one 
might reasonably accept that freshness of milk is accountable for the variation. 

These differences will be readily seen in the following table:— 


Date of 

Renneting 

Time of 

Temperature 

Time of 

Time settled 

Manufacture. 

Temperature. 

Coagulation. 

heated to. 

Heating. 

in Whey. 


Fahr. 

Minutes. 

Fahr. 

Minutes. 

Minutes. 

5/2 

83° 

45 

100° 

60 

80 

6/2 

84-5° 

30 

100° 

50 

60 

7/2 

84-5° 

30 

100° 

60 

50 

8/2 

84° 

30 

100° 

50 

50 


The reason for the change in the three latter experiments is on account of a 
starter or culture being used in ripening the milk, thereby obtaining a quicker 
and steadier formation of acid, along with a controlling influence over foreign 
bacteria, thus accounting for the bad gases emitted, and the good condition of 
the curd at the time of salting and hooping. Independent of the culture a 
great deal of good was accomplished by repeated stirring of the milk in the vat 
as each supplier's quantity was' received. If a current of cold water had been 
passed around the vat during the period of stirring, much would have been 
gained in the elimination of gases, and less resistance would have been 
expended against the action of the culture in imparting more thoroughly its 
beneficial flavor to the cheese. 

The cheeses were all manufactured on the acid system, and the process of 
working was so arranged that ripening was expected in two months from the 
date of manufacture, and upon examination of samples of the cheese, the 
expectations have been realised. 
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The following is a short account of procedure in making of cheese on the 7th 
February.—Milk was thoroughly stirred when received into the vat; tempera¬ 
ture, 84*5° F.; culture added, at the rate of 2 per cent., and well stirred down; 
period of ripening, twenty minutes ; cutting of curd moderately fine, perpen¬ 
dicular and horizontal knives used, first lengthwise and second crosswise; hand 
stirring engaged in for fifteen minutes; temperature gradually raised to 100° F.; 
afterwards curd was allowed to settle. The time of removal of the curd to the 
cooler was solely dependent upon the hot-iron test, fully ^in. of acid being allowed 
to develop. In the cooler the curd was quickly handled, and freely exposed to 
the influence of the air. At the expiry of fifteen minutes a change of acid 
seemed apparent. Smell of curd gave a little indication of the effects of whey. 
Salted at the rate of 2*5 per cent.; brand, Black Horse. Coloring and rennet, 
Hansen’s. 

A 121b. cheese was split up after being kept for two months and five days, 
and the following is the result of the examination :—Flavor, mild and full, with 
a trace of foreign taint difficult to catch ; clean cutting, not leathery or mealy; 
color high, but unaffected (excess of color was added for the purpose of studying 
changes in composition); shape, a little twisted, owing to softening, the effect 
of high temberature in curing-room; skin, good. After a short time from 
cutting an inclination towards dryness was observed, owing to a rapid evapora¬ 
tion of loose moisture and other conditions and changes in the cheese. 

The percentage of fat averaged was good, and percentages of water and acid 
were satisfactory. The flavor of the culture was found predominating in the 
cheese which is a most valuable index to its usefulness. 

Cheese made on the 5th.—Sample split, and the following were observed :— 
Color, beginning to bleach ; texture, fair, rather loose; flavor, somewhat dull, 
unpronounced, and accompanied by a peculiar taint; percentage of fat and acid 
low; percentage of water, high. Maturity was not altogether reached, but 
owing to certain chemical and bacteriological changes a further keeping would 
have boon attended with risk. Salt used, Black Horse; coloring and rennet, 
Bamako8. The condition of texture and flavor resulted from the want of a 
culture to arrest injurious ferments, and although a check was gained over 
fermentation, the quality of the cheese sustained a loss in fat and acid, and 
excess of moisture was left from long delay of curd in cooler. 

Dates, 6th and 8th; makings compare favorably with 7th. 

Canadian Cheddar Cheese. 

On the 12th and 13th of April, 478 gallons of milk were treated upon the 
above system, and all scientific tests were applied. 

Quality and purity of milk were high. After the usual care in aerating the 
milk temperature was raised to 86° F., when the seconds acidity test was 
taken, which was twenty seconds. The alkaline test was next applied, and 
also at different stages throughout the working. Work proceeded with on the 
usual lines, the scalding temperature being, however, allowed to run to 104° F., 
afterwards the curd was left to settle, and a sample of whey taken for fat 
analysis. Additional samples of whey were kept from strainer and press and 
analysed. The time of removal of curd to cooler was dependent upon the 
result of scientific test. With an advanced acid, smell of curd and feel by hand 
gave little or no indication of its condition, and are decidedly unreliable with 
rich and changeable milk. To my knowledge the most accurate of practical 
indications of condition of curd is ascertained by the grit on the teeth. 
Although I have not advocated this, still, I now feel confident that any cheese- 
maker after a term of self training, guided by the hot iron and alkaline tests, 
can estimate by the teeth alone the measurement of acidity. 
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Immediately after the curd was transferred to the cooler thorough stirring 
was conducted for five minutes; afterwards the curd was allowed to mat for a 
further period of twenty minutes, and then cut. The square blocks were 
arranged in rows of two deep, and milling followed after the desired acidity 
was obtained. Curd was now salted at the rate of 2 per cent. The second 
cheese was made on the same lines, but cutting was not done so fine, and the 
scalding temperature was only raised to 99° F. The object in doing this was 
to compare"the difference in losses of butter fat in the whey. 


Abstracts from Becord of Manufacture. 



Seconds 

Temp, of Milk 
at time of 

Time of 
Coagulation. 

Temperature 

Time of 
Heating. 

Time Settled 
in Whey. 


Test. 

Renneting. 

Minutes. 

Boated to 

Minutes. 

Minutes. 

No. 1 

.. 19 

86° F. 

30 

104° F. 

40 

15 

No. 2 

.. 20 

86° F. 

35 

99° F. 

45 

25 


Acidity Testa .—Milk before renneting, *19 and *20 ; whey before breaking, 
*15 and *14 ; whey when drawn, *16 and *18 ; curd whey when taken to cooler, 
*20 and *28; liquid from press, *7 and *5. 


Percentage of Pat in Whey. 

Before Running off. From Strainer. From Press. 


No. 1 Cheese,.. '30 *85 *5 

No. 2 Cheese . “25 *25 *35 


Thfe excess of whey in No. 1 is owing to too fine cutting of the curd and 
high and rapid scalding. 


DAIRY BULLS. 

The Minister of Agriculture, Hon. R. Butler, has approved of the transfer of 
six of the Jersey bulls purchased by the department in the spring of 1897, with 
a view to the improvements of the dairy herds of the colony. The bulls to be 
transferred are from Clarendon to Mylor, Clare to Port Broughton, Woodside 
to Mannum, Strathalbyn to Gawler River, Yankalilla to Willunga, and Mount 
Gambier to Naracoorte* The bull first stationed at Wilmington has been 
already shifted to Aroyton, while the other animal is stationed at the Roseworthy 
College. Last year nine bulls were purchased bvthe department and stationed 
in various centres, making seventeen in all. They comprise a Holstein, three 
Ayrshires, and thirteen Jerseys. In each case the bull is placed under the con¬ 
trol of a branch of the Agricultural Bureau, under regulations providing for the 
proper care and use of the animal. The bulls are stationed in the respective 
districts for twelve months, and next year there will be sixteen animals to be 
shifted. Although only six were available this jear the Minister received over 
twenty applications for them. ' 


Onion Cutworm. —In experiments conducted at the New York State Experi¬ 
ment Station in fighting cutworms in onion fields it was found that a bait of 
equal parts of dry bran or middlings mixed with a little Paris green was most 
effective. The bait was sown on the grass and reeds along the boundaries of 
the field, and also along the lines of drills. This remedy has several times 
been recommended for trial in the South-East, but apparently no one cares to 
take the trouble to put it to test. 
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SOME HELPS FOR FARMERS. 

Slip panels are a great nuisance, and waste a lot of time, besides requiring 
some trouble to cut the slots in the posts for reception of rails. Several patterns 
for gates that are easy to make, and cannot sag down if made as directed, have 
been described and illustrated in this Journal ; but there are still very few 
properly-made gates in use. Probably no cheaper, more effective, or simple 
gate than we now illustrate could be made. 



Two strong posts should be put in, say, at 12ft. apart. Brace them with 
struts, the lower ends of which should prop against the feet of the next adjacent 
posts. Strain the wires of the fence on either side to the posts, and fix them. 
Then fix the wires of the gate, as shown in the illustration, on to the wires of 
the fence, or to one of the posts. At the other end of the wires is a stout round 
piece of mallee (marked X ) or other wood, through which a hole is bored for 
each wire, and through those holes the ends of the wires are placed and fastened. 
Two or three strainer bars should be fixed to the wires of the gate. The lower 
end of the end piece (X) sets into a hole in short stump, as shown, and the 
other end is to be pulled over till it catches behind a short cleat fixed to the top 
end of the post. If the fence is rabbit-proofed it will not be difficult to attach 
wire-netting to the gate, but it would be desirable to affix one or two more bars 
as well. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

Curing Bacon. —Ten pounds salt, lib. sugar, 4ozs. saltpetre. Mix well. 
Rub the flitches with it on both sides; place flesh side up, one on the other. 
Remove the brine. Rub every day for seven days * then once a week for five 
weeks ; then hang up to dry. When dry, place in cool smoke. 

Seasonings for Meat Pies, Sausages, &c. —Use joz. to each lib. of 
meat. No. 1—21bs. white pepper, ljozs. cayenne, 4 jibs. salt. No. 2—51bs. 
white pepper, 9ozs. sage, 1 libs. salt. No. 3 -4lbs. pepper, 3|ozs. cayenne, 8ozs. 
sage, 9Jibs. salt. No. 4—31bs. pepper, loz. bay leaf, 1 jozs. basil, 1 Jozs. cloves, 
2ozs. pulverised nutmeg, 1 jozs. cayenne, 71bs. salt. No. 5—6lbs. pepper, 6ozs. 
cinnamon, 4jozs. cayenne, 131bs. salt. No. 6—lib. pepper, foz. cayenne, 3jozs, 
nutmeg, 2jibs. salt. In each case to be well mixed. For household purposes 
much smaller proportionate quantities of each ingredient will be needed. 

Kaesomine. —For each 61bs. zinc white or Paris white 4ozs. clear glue is 
required; soak the glue twelve hours in Iqt. warm water for each 4ozs. 
needed; then add another pint of water, place in a can within a cauldron or 
boiler with hot water and stir the glue till it is all dissolved. Then mix the 
zinc white or Paris white with water in a pail till it is like cream in consistency, 
add the dissolved glue, stir well, and it is ready for use with a whitewash brush. 
A little Prussian blue and lake will give it a French-grey color. Slate color 
may be secured with Prussian blue alone, 
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Extra Strong Cement.— For cementing glass, delf, stoneware, or affixing 
shells to cardboard, or mending joints, &c., pulverise 4ozs. clear gum arabic 
and dissolve in £pt. water; then dissolve 3ozs. white starch, and loz. 
crystal or lump sugar in the gum solution. This mixture should be put into a 
can and placed in a saucepan of water kept boiling. Stir the mixture whilst 
the other water is kept boiling until the starch becomes clear. If too thick, as 
it most probably will be, add boiling water until the cement is as thick as tar; 
keep stirring till clear. Add Joz. gum camphor to keep cement from spoiling, 
and keep in close jar or bottle. 

Waterproof Calico.—To make calico covers for hay, &c., waterproof, 
take 12pts. linseed oil, 4ozs. sugar of lead, lib. white resin; grind the sugar 
of lead with a little cil, then add the rest and the resin; -stir the whole well 
together in a large iron pot over a gentle fire until thoroughly incorporated; 
then stretch the calico over a frame or floor, and apply the mixture hot with a 
large brush. 


POULTRY NOTES. 

By D. F. Laurie. 

All who wish to have a successful breeding season should lose no time in 
putting everything in working order. All yards, houses, coops, chicken runs, 
incubators, brooders and apparatus generally should be attended to. During 
the busy part of the season there is little time to provide additional accom¬ 
modation, through lack of which much inconvenience is occasioned and loss 
incurred. It is especially important to decide at once all questions relating to 
the stock, whether of breeders or layers. Old hens, or those which have 
proved to be poor layers should be got rid of, also superflous .stock of any sort. 
The flocks of laying hens should consist of healthy birds, not over two and a 
half years old. The best results arc obtained when not more than frbm thirty 
to fifty hens are in one flock. They are then more easily managed, there is a 
fairer division of food, and a better estimate of the productiveness of 
individuals can be formed. Each bird must be kept for a definite purpose ; if 
one proves inferior it is only w aste of time and food to attempt to extract a 
profit from that bird. As regards hens kept for laying, male birds will not be 
required—they consume valuable food, occupy the space of a hen, and infertile 
eggs are far preferable in every way, and would doubtless be preferred by the 
packers and preservers. Where birds are selected for stock breeding, either 
to replenish the yards or for sale, only the best specimens and perfectly sound 
in health should be kept. As the male bird gives constitution to the progeny, 
it is important that he should be of good constitution, young, and vigorous; 
old, worn out birds will not sire healthy, hardy chickens. Unless the same 
breeding stock is to be bred from as was used last season, it may be necessary 
to obtain a change of blood. In-breeding is an evil practice, and is responsible 
for much want of success. Perhaps under some circumstances it may answer 
to a limited extent, where the'show pen only is concerned, or where an attempt 
is being made to fix some desired point when only a limited number of 
suitable stock is available. But with utility points, and where we wish one 
section to be prolific layers, and the other breeders of fine table birds, in- 
breeding must be rigidly refrained from. Within the next month or so will be 
found the best time for purchasing fresh stock. Breeders are now selecting 
the birds they intend to keep for various purposes, and are in a position to sell 
at reasonable prices It is a wrong idea to think that any bird bred from pure 
stock is a perfect specimen of the breed, or that it will, when bred from, give 
the desired results. If a breeder of repute is communicated with and the 
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exact requirements stated the purchaser will receive fair treatment. When 
specimens of the laying breeds are required, it is important to state that the 
desired bird must be of a good laying strain. As previously stated many hens, 
even of the noted laying breeds, are poor performers, at the same time some 
of the finest show specimens are bred from noted laying strains. Breeders of 
of what are termed “ utility ” breeds of poultry are throughout the world 
paying marked attention to the different utility points. For instance, take the 
Minorcas. We see far better show birds at the shows than ever we saw 
previously, and on the other hand it is an acknowledged fact that the laying 
powers have been increased, and through careful attention to all points a bird 
of far more practical value is now available. It will be seen that the layers 
must be bred from good layers. At the same time, while for utility purposes, 
a crafck show bird is not necessary, the various distinctive points of the breed 
should not be disregarded. Minorcas in the colony of excellent quality are 
obtainable now at prices within the reach of every one. Really good 
Leghorns and Andalusians are not so plentiful. In selecting stock to breed 
table poultry the question of a high laying average is not of first importance; 
what is required is quality combined with Bize and stamina. If a person has a 
number of white-skinned, plump, square-bodied hens of moderate length of 
leg, but having long keels (or breast hones) very fair table birds will result if 
five to seven of such hens are mated with a vigorous Dorking or Indian Game 
cockerel. Where, however, a fresh start is to be made I prefer using pure 
stock, as the results are better and more certain. Thus we may place hens of 
the following breeds in order of excellence for mating with a Dorking cockerel. 
Indian Game, Orpington, Langshan, Iloudan. Wyandotte, and, for extra 
quality but less size, the old English Game. If the old English Game were 
procurable they would cross with the same breeds as the Indian Game giving 
finer quality, whiter flesh and skin, at the expense of a slight loss of size. 
These are the Dorking, Langshan, Orpington, and Wyandotte. Of the fore¬ 
going breeds a fair number of Dorkings are to be had, but large, long-breasted, 
square birds must be insisted on. Good Langshans are plentiful, but beware 
of course, heavy sleepy-looking specimens of the Cochin type, they are poor 
doers, and have, as a rule, short keels and carry no meat. As regards ducks we 
are well abreast of the times, and Peking, Aylesburys, Rouens, and Indian 
Runners of good quality are to be had, and there is no necessity to go outside 
the colony. Those who wish to breed a profitable duckling will find the cross 
between Pekin and Aylesbury a quick-maturing large bird, carrying a great 
weight of flesh of fine quality and flavor. This cross is very highly 
recommended by many authorities. Geese do not get sufficient attention—the 
majority of birds available last Christmas in the Adelaide markets were not 
creditable to our breeders—the finest goslings did -not equal in weight many a 
show duck. Breeders keep on year after year with a lot of miserably small 
common rubbish, and never a change of blood. It is not good enough to pay 
5s. or 6s. for a 6lbs. gosling, ail bone and offal, and not a decent meal for three. 
Such birds are quite unfit for export. A few breeders have some fair Toulouse 
geese, but they do not make much headway. A great improvement would 
follow the introduction of pure ganders of large size, and not under two years 
of age, mated with the largest obtainable specimens of common geese. Young 
birds should not be bred from, the stock soon deteriorates. The same remarks 
apply to turkeys. I think a fair number of good American Bronze turkeys are 
obtainable here. Like geese, for the export market, they mu^t be large and 
yet young—small specimens would not pay expenses. The same with 
incubators—these should always be ordered early, so as to hatch out chicks and 
ducklings when broody hens are not to be bad. I shall be pleased to give any 
information to readers who enclose a stamped envelope for reply. 
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KILLING POULTRY FOR MARKET. 

Soon the marketing of dressed poultry from the country districts will com¬ 
mence. It is not everyone who knows how to kill the various kind of fowls ; 
therefore the following hints will be useful: —Keep the birds without food or 
water for twenty-four hours previously to killing, because the fermentation of 
food in the craw and intestines causes decay in the body of the fowl. Just before 
killing give them a little water and keep them quiet. Break the necks of 
turkeys by taking the legs in the left hand and the head in the right, with the 
back of the bird upwards and the crown of the head in the hollow in the hand. 
Hold the legs against the left hip and the head against the right knee or thigh, 
then strongly stretch the neck; at the same time bend the head of the bird 
suddenly backwards, to as to dislocate the neck close to the head. This kills 
the bird instantly, although the body may work convulsively for some time 
longer. Some people prefer to use the knife as follows:—Hang the bird up by 
the legs, after crossing their wings to prevent struggling; give it a sharp blow 
on the back of the head with a stout piece of wood to make it insensible ; then 
pierce the brain through the roof of the mouth, cutting it along the entire 
length ; leave the bird hanging to drain all the blood out. Ducks and geese 
are killed by driving a knife crosswise through the roof of the mouth well into 
the brain. Fowls or chickens should either have their necks dislocated, or cut 
the brain by inserting a two-edged knife into the slit in the roof and cut along 
the entire length of the mouth, after tying the legs and laying the bird on its 
back on a bench. Hang the fowl for a few minutes to drain off the blood. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLE-GROWING FOR MAY. 

By George Quinn. 

The fine soaking rains experienced early in April gave promise of a good 
season for vegetable-growing in many parts of South Australia, but the lengthy 
spell of dry weather which followed has had a restraining influence upon the 
growth of early-sown or planted crops. In many instances the cabbages and 
cauliflowers have begun to suffer severely from the attacks of aphides and the 
green caterpillars of the silver-lined cabbage moth. These almost invariably 
thrive under conditions of drought sustained into the late autumn. Probably 
before these notes are in print rain and cold will check these pests, but I w r ould 
strongly recommend any grower who may read these notes,-when these pests 
appear, to attack them at once either with a solution of tobacco wash and soap, 
resin wash, kerosene emulsion, or tar water, used as a spray, before the plants 
are injured beyond recovery. Rain and changes of temperature may arrive too 
late to rescue the plants if left alone. Early crops of these vegetables are 
generally valuable and worthy of an effort being made to save them. 

Thin out the plants of carrots, turnips, and parsnips where they have come 
up thickly. This will also apply to beets, radishes, lettuces, and spinach. 

The ground between the rows of potatoes should be constantly stirred, and, 
if the grower desires, the plants could be hilled; but exact tests made show 
that when the soil is kept in a proper condition there is nothing gained by 
46 hilling up.” I have tested this over a space of a few rods only, but no 
difference in yield could be noticed. Tubers planted at a shallow depth appeared 
to benefit by “ hilling.” 

Continue transplanting cabbages, cauliflowers, onions, kohlrabi, Brussel's 
sprouts, leeks, lettuces, and keep the surfaces of the beds well stirred with hoe 
or fork. All growing crops will be benefited by dressings of quickly-dissolving 
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manures, such as sulphate of ammonia, superphosphate, Peruvian guano. 
These should be thinly sprinkled along the rows and hoed in. Two or three 
light dressings are preferable to one heavy dressing. 

As soon as the stems turn dry and the seeds begin to redden the tops should 
be cut from asparagus plants If this is not done the bed will be full of seed¬ 
lings next year, to the disgust of the grower. These beds when pruned should 
be top-dressed with rotten stable manure and a good sprinkling of salt. 

Peas should be staked off the wet ground, otherwise they are attacked by 
diseases and rot. In small gardens, if brush stakes are not available, wire 
netting 2ft. din. high, fastened to stakes 6ft. apart, act as a good support. 
If late tomatoes are required the foliage should be trimmed away and the 
sun admitted upon the fruits, or these latter may be gathered and placed in 
a sunny dry position to ripen. Keep celery well banked up to blanch the 
stalks. Coarse paper should be wrapped around to prevent earth gaining 
aecess between the folding leaf stalks. Gather good specimens of tomatoes 
and cucumbers for seed. Get all melons and trombones, &c., under shelter 
before the ground becomes wet and sodden. Make sowings for successional 
plantings of onions, cabbages, cauliflowers, broccoli, leeks, and lettuces, and in 
open rows of broad beans, carrots, parsnips, prickly spinach, cresses, radishes, 
etc. 

Ail old stems of tomatoes, melons, French beans, &tc., should—if no disease 
has been present—be stacked and composted with other refuse to be rotted 
down for manure. Any plants showing signs of disease should be burnt. 

ORCHARD NOTES FOR MAY. 

By George Quinn, Inspector of Fruit. 

With the exception found in a few very late localities the harvesting of all 
deciduous fruits will be about completed in April. 

The falling of the leaves is the signal for sharpening the pruning tools once 
more. 

A separate article on pruning will appear in this and succeeding numbers of 
the Journal of Agriculture. 1 shall not deal with the subject here. 

The cultivation of the orchard should begin with the first good soaking rain 
of winter. Most orchardists defer the first ploughing until the trees are 
pruned and the prunings cleaned away—that is, where the prunings are ever 
cleaned away. 

This delay is unnecessary, and often in very wet localities it is the cause of 
putting off the work until the golden opportunity is missed, the ground sodden 
and unworkable until springtime comes again. 

The deficiency in the rainfall during each of the last three or four years 
should certainly have set our fruitgrowers thinking how they could make the 
best use of the rain. Everyone cannot make dams or tanks to conserve it, but 
the conservation of moisture in the soil is within the reach of every grower. 

When the fruit harvest is finished the soil around the trees is usually stamped 
down to a firm, smooth surface, off which the rain runs as from the macadamised 
road. 

In this condition it is generally left until the spring arrives, when the rainy 
season has nearly departed. The orchardist then ploughs or digs in the weeds, 
and a short time afterwards he may pass the cultivator over and make a surface 
beautiful to look upon. 

This is pretty work, but the rain which should have soaked for a good many 
feet into the subsoil all over the orchard has run off the smooth surface into the 
roadside ditches, and from thence to the creeks or rivers; or may be has run 
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into a lower portion of the plantation and probably drowned some trees, draw¬ 
ing forth the comment “ that patch is too wet for fruit trees,” and probably 
the other portion from which it came is stigmatised as “ too dry.” There is 
not the least doubt that this subject will sooner or later arouse an interest in 
the minds of our orchardists, and they will then wonder why such a simple 
matter was not attended to before. 

, I wish to urge upon every fruitgrower the need for early deep rough plough¬ 
ing. Do it in such a manner that the winter’s rain cannot beat it down. 
Remember that the air and rain passing into this soil deeply will dissolve out 
and render available to the'roots the plant food so badly needed to nourish the 
trees. 

Remember, further, that when the water runs off the surface of your ground 
it carries away, in a dissolved and undissolved condition, various enriching 
ingredients, and these all go to make that rank growth of weeds and rubbish 
on the banks of creeks and along watercourses at the roadsides. 

The time for planting deciduous trees has arrived. All intending planters 
should consider well the preparation of the soil and subsoil before planting 
young trees. Unless the subsoil is naturally such as to permit the free passage 
of water through it, artificial drains should be constructed. 

Many of our soils are underlaid by beds of stiff red clay. These require 
artificial drainage. Drains may be made of timber, stones, or clay pipes. The 
two former are usually plentiful in our fruit-growing areas, and cost little beyond 
the handling. 

If the soil to he planted be virgin scrub or forest land, it should he either left 
in a broken rough condition for a summer, or if this cannot he afforded, a crop 
of hay or vegetables could be taken off to mellow the rankness of the surface 
soil, prior to setting out the trees. 

Late autumn planting — while there is still warmth in the ground —is prefer¬ 
able to winter setting of deciduous trees. If set out in May the roots soon 
begin to grow, even though no loaves arc pushed out on the top. Thyese started 
roots assume activity more readily when spring arrives, and before the sun has 
gained sufficient power to cause rapid transpiration from the young leaves they 
are in active work in the new ground, and give the young tree a good strong 
start. Let me ask intending planters to put these statements to the practical test. 

A special item on planting and varieties is reprinted on another page. 

The ties upon budded stocks should be examined at intervals, and loosened 
or removed entirely, just according to the union which has taken place between 
the hud and stock. 

If the union seems complete all around the inserted shield, the tie may be 
taken off, but if the edges of the shield are curling away, greater care should 
be exercised. 

One of our leading fruit tree nurserymen has recently informed me of the 
damage done by the Curculio beetles in the direction of eating out the buds on 
citrus stocks just as they start into growth. Consequently he allows the 
loosened cotton wick ties to remain on as a protection to the young buds. 

Stones of peach and apriept should be set out without delay to ensure a good 
even germination. 

The present is a good time to apply slowly dissolving manure, such as bone- 
dust, to orchard trees. About Gibs, per tree, of mature growth and in good 
bearing, will be a fair dressing. It may be turned in with the first ploughing, 
and should be sown in such a manner to cause its distribution pretty well over 
the whole area, and not immediately around the trees. This latter practice only 
applies to small trees. 

Sprayings of resin wash can be applied for the destruction of Red Scale on 
Citrus trees, w*th good results yet, even ip. the direction of killing the scales 
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upon the fruits. The caterpillars of codlin moth are now resuming their winter 
quarters, and a final and careful examination of the bandages should be made 
towards the end of May to catch stragglers. The bands should then be disin¬ 
fected, and, if still strong, dried ready for use next season. During the wet 
weather the trees in infested orchards should be scraped cleanly, and the 
scrapings caught and burnt. 


ORCHARD MANURING, 

Abstracted and condensed from handbook on “ Fertilisers” by Prof, Voorhees , 
Director of the New Jersey Experiment Stations , U.S,A. 

In an article on Manuring of Orchards Prof. Voorhees states that for 
orchard work the fertilisers applied should be such as to provide for a gradual 
and continuous feeding of the trees. The forms which decay relatively slowly 
are as good, if not better, for many fruits than those immediately available. 
The former, however, should in most cases be supplemented by the quicker 
acting fertilisers. Fertilisers which have been found to be very serviceable for 
fruit crops have been made according to the following formulas:—(1) 1 part 
each of ground bone (bonedust), acid phosphate (mineral super.), and muriate 
of potash ; or (2) 1£ parts of ground bone to one part muriate of potash. 
Different quantities per acre should be applied to different classes of fruit 
according to the nature of the soil. The chief point to note is that an excess 
of nitrogen must be avoided, and if applied in an active form it must be done 
early in the season, the danger from an excess of nitrogen being that it 
causes too rapid growth of wood, and fruit which do not ripen well. The 
fertilisers should be distributed as far as possible throughout the lower layers 
of the soil where the feeding roots are located. If applied wholly to the 
surface, the feeding roots have a tendency to go to that point, consequently the 
trees suffer more from the effect of drought. Fertilisers should therefore be 
applied before ploughing, so as to work them well into the soil. 

Apples and Pears. —The fertilisation of apples and pears should begin 
as soon as the trees begin to bear, about 3£cwts. per acre of either of these 
basic mixtures being applied annually. As the trees get older and the crops 
heavier the application should be increased up to 8cwts. to lOcwts. per annum. 
On soils of only medium character fertilisation should begin earlier, and the 
applications made heavier. Experiments conducted at the Cornell Experiment 
Station showed that over a period of twenty years the apple crop, averaging 
625bush. per acre per annum, together with the usual foliage of the trees, 
removed from the soil twice as much nitrogen, one and a half times as much 
phosphoric acid, and nearly three times as much potash as twenty successive 
crops of wheat averaging 15bush. per acre. Statistics collected in the state 
of New Jersey showed that over 90 per cent, of the commercial apple-growers 
in the central and southern districts, and 70 per cent, in the northern, use 
manures in their orchards, and all claim that it is a paying practice. On poor 
soils where nitrogen is lacking, as shown by the lack of vigor and color of the 
foliage in the spring, lewt. to ljcwt. of nitrate of soda might be given in 
addition to the fertilisers previously mentioned. 

Peaches. —These trees come into bearing earlier, and are more exhaustive 
than apples and pears, hence the demands for added plant food are greater 
earlier in their growth. Nitrogen in more readily available form is recom¬ 
mended for this variety of fruit. On medium and poor soils a dressing of 
Scwts to 4cwts. per acre of No. 1 or No. 2 may be necessary before planting, 
followed by the application of more readily soluble manures as the trees begin 
to bear. The need of nitrogen is often marked, and is shown by lack of vigor. 
On such soils, in addition to the basic formula, lOOlbs. to 1501bs. of nitrate of 
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soda, 2001bs. mineral super., and lOOlbs. muriate of potash, applied early in the 
season and carefully worked into the soil, may be necessary. On the better 
class of soils 4cwts. of No. 2 may be sufficient dressing per annum. The results 
of a series of experiments on the manuring of peaches, conducted at the New 
Jersey Experiment Station from 1884 to 1893, are very instructive. The soil 
on which the experiments were conducted possessed only medium fertility and 
good mechanical condition, and was fairly respresentative of soils naturally 
well adapted for peach-growing. One series of plots received each year the 


following amounts per acre of commercial fertilisers:— 

Nitrate of soda.1601bs. 

Bone-black super.3501bs. 

Muriate of potash .... r'. .... lfiOlbs. 

Another series of plots received 20 tons per acre of farmyard manure per 
annum, and the third received no manure at all. The following are results:— 

Plot Without Manure. Baskets per Acre. 

1884-1891 inclusive, 8 years, average per year.. 65*7 

1884-1893 “ 10 « “ 603 

Plot Manured with Commercial Fertilisers. 

1884-1891 inclusive, 8 years, average per year. 164*2 

1884-1893 “ 10 “ “ 183*4 

Plot Manured with Farmyard Manure. 

1884-1891 inclusive, 8 years, average per year... 169*6 

1884-1893 “ 10 “ “ 194*7 

Relative Fields in an Unfavorable Season. 

Unmanured plot ..... 10*9 

Manured with commercial fertilisers . 162*6 

“ ** farmyard manure. 162*5 


It will be noticed that on the unmanured plots the yield after eight years was 
so poor as to seriously reduce the average of the whole period, whereas both 
the manured plots showed a regular and increasing yield each season. The 
difference between the yields from the two classes of manures is very slight, 
especially when it is remembered that the farmyard manure contained, 
approximately, eight times aB much nitrogen, four times as much phosphoric 
acid, and twice as much potash as the commercial fertiliser, showing that the 
lesser quantity of plant food in the quicker acting forms was as useful as the 
larger quantities in the farmyard manure. The table also shows that the 
manures strengthened the trees, and enabled them to successfully resist such 
conditions as were fatal to the crop on the unmanured land, a point of the 
greatest importance to orchardists. 

Apricots, Cherries, and Plums. —These trees require somewhat similar 
treatment to that recommended for peaches, but cherries require more lime, 
and groat care must be taken to avoid an excess of nitrogen, which will cause 
an undue development of leaf and branch. Unless they show a decided need 
for nitrogen, 4cwts. to 6cwts. per acre per annum of No. 2 basic formula should 
be sufficient. 

Citrus Fruit. —The requirements of these fruits are somewhat similar to 
those above mentioned. On {he lighter soils more potash is necessary. Great 
care must be exercised in the application of nitrogen. 

The main points in the fertilisation of all fruits is to provide an abundance 
of mineral elements, and to give particular care to fertilisation with nitrogenous 
materials. It must be remembered that it is fruit, and not wood, that constitutes 
the crop, and that all energies should be directed towards such development of 
the tree as will best contribute to this end. 

The basic formulas given by Professor Voorhees would cost in South Aus¬ 
tralia, per hundredweight, as follows;—No. 1, 7s. 6cL ; No. 2, 8s. lhe dress¬ 
ing given in the experiment with peaches would cost here, per acre, £2 7s. 6d, 
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PEACH CURL-LEAF. 

At the thirty-second annual Convention of the Ohio State Horticultural 
Society held in December, 1898, Mr. W. Miller gave the following particulars 
re his experience in the treatment of peach curl-leaf (Exoascus deformans):— 

In the writer’s orchard, in 1896, Professor Selby, of the Ohio Experimental 
Station, began a series of experiments to prevent, if possible, the damage 
resulting from the leaf curl fungus. But little appeared that year, and not 
apparent good resulted. In 1897 most satisfactory results were obtained, but 
owing to the total failure of the crop that year the benefits derived did not 
impress themselves .upon the average grower. But the question has been 
settled, so far as the station was concerned, that spraying at the proper time 
with Bordeaux mixture would prevent damage resulting from the presence of 
this fungus. This year the writer continued the work under the advice and 
direction of Professor Selby, spraying his Elberta tree*, first before the buds 
began to swell, next just before the blossoms opened, and again after the 
blossoms had fallen. It was found that the first spraying only was necessary. 
Where the work was thoroughly done at that time—though the curl was not 
entirely prevented—enough foliage was held to prevent the dropping of the 
fruit. The unsprayed trees and those sprayed only the second and third time 
lost a large portion of both foliage and fruit. Hereafter it will be the aim to 
spray but once, thoroughly, before the buds start, with full strength Bordeaux 
mixture, confident that no curl injury will follow. 

The commercial value of the work can best be illustrated by giving a table 
prepared by Mr. J. C. Britton, who assisted in harvesting the fruit. The fruit 
produced on a block of 165 trees, on which the first spraying was omitted, is 
compared with that produced on 119 sprayed trees adjoining:— 


Number of bushels produced on 165 unsprayed trees. . . . 11 

Number of bushels produced on 119 sprayed trees. 143 

Number of bushels per tree on unsprayed trees .. ... *07 

Number of bushels per tree on sprayed trees... 1*21 

Number of bushels per tree gained by spraying. 1*14 

Number of bushels lost by not spraying 165 trees. 186*45 

Average price per bushel .*. 6s. 3d. 

Money lost by not spraying the 165 trees .. £58 5s. 4d. 


We no longer ask, “Can we afford to spray?” but rather, “Can we afford 
not to spray ? ” 


FRUIT TREE PRUNING.—No. 2. 

By George Quinn, Inspector of Fruit. 

Although we have not proceeded far with our study, we are able to discern 
that a series of problems are bound up in the pruning of each individual tree. 

Were it not possible to lay down some general principles by which the 
pruner may be guided in his operations, his practices would have an extremely 
varying and uncertain value. 

The immediate objects sought by the pruner at this stage in the treatment 
of the young tree are the modification of the natural form and the promote m of 
ivood growth . 

To attain this end without disappointment and delay he must first master 
the general principles underlying the work. I desire at this juncture to 
express my indebtedness to Professor Perkins’ lucid translations from standard 
French authors in enabling me to state these propositions clearly. 
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Firstly the pruner must know that the vigor of a plant or of a shoot from a 
plant is in direct proportion with the leaf surface upon it . It is necessary to 
bear this in mind at all times to check any tendency to excessive pruning, more 
especially during the season of active vegetation. 

Secondly— The nearer a shoot approaches a vertical position the stronger will 
he its growth . This has an important bearing upon the selection of buds to 
continue the main shoots of the tree. 

Thirdly— The lesser the number of buds left upon a branch the stronger will 
be the growth m ide by each individual shoot arising from those buds . It is for 
this reason we reduce the main shoots (Plate VII.) to a few buds, to .obtain 
strong growths to be used as main arms. 

Fourthly.— Upon healthy shoots possessing a number of buds , usually the 
uppermost ones absorb the greatest volume of sap and make the most vigorous 
growth . We have this illustrated in those shoots out of which it is frequently 
necessary to pinch the growing points, to prevent them unduly robbing less 
favorably-located shoots. 

The three young trees shown on Plate VII. have been pruned, with the 
object of obtaining a type or shape previously referred to as a “ goblet vase.” 
This tree consists of a single short stout stem, varying from 1ft. to 20in. in 
height, from which, at distances of about 4in., and at even angles from the stem 
will spring a number of primary main arms or branches. From these primary 
arms a growth of secondary main limbs will be encouraged, in the proportion 
of two from each. Upon these, again, the final number of main shoots will be 
developed in about the same proportionate numbers. 

Upon these last-named main shoots, and sometimes upon their predecessors, 
fruit-bearing laterals or spurs should be encouraged. The tree—as the name 
implies— will be hollow in the centre; that is, no main arms will be permitted 
to develope in that position. 

The lateral growths from the sub-main arms will be allowed to spread into 
the centre to a certain extent—as far as is required to shade the bark of the 
main and sub-main branches from the direct rays of the sun. 

This type may be considered an arbitrary ideal, and be condemned by some 
persons as leaning too largely toward the class of tree affected by the amateur 
or the enthusiast, who does not view its results commercially. 

The advantages possessed by this type are so self evident under the compara¬ 
tively even conditions ruling in South Australian orchard districts, that the 
nearer it can be approached at a payable cost the better will be the attendant 
results. I freely admit the improbability that all trees can be trained as geo¬ 
metrically correct as our drawings imply, but the nearer they approach each 
other in this respect the more will such operations as pruning and cultivation 
be facilitated, as less time will be required to study the distribution of fruit- 
bearing wood, &c\, over each individual tree. In other words the subsequent 
prunings will be reduced more toward a mechanical effort. 

I^venness of cropping and ripening are also more likely to accrue and fruit 
of a more uniform quality be borne. 

At this early period in tho shaping of our future tree I wish to reconcile our 
hard pruning with the physiological fact set forth in the first general principle, 
as at a superficial glance they may appear inconsistent. 

We are about to form a strong tree, carrying only a few stout arms, and to 
do this we have trimmed it back to a few shoots, upon each of which only a 
very limited number of buds are retained. 

The teachings of vegetable physiology show that the leaves—green parts— 
of a plant are equivalent to the stomach as well as the lungs of an animal, and 
therefore the proposition set out in our first principle. 

We have reduced enormously the number of shoots upon the young trees 
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under review, and thereby prevented their respective buds throwing out leaves, 
consequently it may appear that the plants are deprived of their means of 
development, and instead of being strengthened in certain directions, would be 
weakened generally to such an extent as to render that assumption untenable. 

If we glance at Plate III. in our former article we will notice in Pig. 1 
twenty-two buds have started into growth during last summer, and produced a 
combined length of 19ft. 6in. of branches—as measured prior to being 
photographed. 

The tree represented by Fig. 2 sent out thirty-four shoots aggregating 24ft. 
9in. of growth. 

It will thus be seen that the lesser number on Fig. 1 averaged a greater 
length, and certainly produced stouter primary shoots. 

The pruning shown in Plate VII. will concentrate the energies of the tree 
into fewer channels still, and thus render those individually stouter. The leaf 
surface need not necessarily be lessened, excepting in the early break of spring. 



& 


Fig. 1 . Fig. 2 . Fig. 3 . 

Plate Vll.-THE TREES WITH BRANCHES AND ROOTS PRUNED, 
WITH ENLARGED GROUND PLAN OF TREES. 

os stronger shoots will send out many more and larger leaves than weak shoots, 
and the average aggregate length of growths made in one season upon young 
pruned trees have been found to surpass those of similar trees left unpruned. 
Thus it will be seen that the propositions contained in our first and third prin¬ 
ciples are not so much at variance as they may at first appear. 
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Returning to Plate VII., it will be readily seen on the ground plan attached, 
which shows the trees as they appear from above, that on Figs. 1 and 2 the 
shoots retained upon the main stem have been shortened back so that each 
one only possesses two or three healthy buds. When growth begins in the 
following spring these will be encouraged to grow as strongly as possible. 

Those buds should be selected which are located on the sides of these shoots, 
as this equalises their chances of growth, as well as being more conducive to 
the correct formation of the plan of the tree. Terminal buds located on the 
upper side of a shoot almost invariably absorb more sap, and grow stronger 
than those that are placed beneath or on the sides (vide second principle). 
The two shoots near the end should be encouraged to grow as much as 
possible, and should any others start to grow they must be pinched back from 
time to time during the growing season. This pinching should be regulated 
by their respective growths. If a lateral shoot shows a tendency to grow 
strongly, and in any manner endanger the claims of the selected leading shoots, 
it should have its growing point pinched out frequently as it attempts to make 
headway. This practice should be extended to the leading shoots as well, 
under certain conditions. It will happen on every tree, and almost on every 
main limb, that one leading shoot—generally the upper one—will try to grow 
away from the others This stronger one should be temporarily checked by 
having its young growing point pinched out. This may be repeated several 
times in the growing season, and by the time the next winter pruning is done 
the two shoots can usually be operated upon equally. 

In a later article on summer pruning I propose giving photographs taken 
from young trees which have been thus treated successfully. It is sometimes 
advocated that all growths arising at this juncture (excepting those main shoots 
desired for the formation of the tree) should be removed as soon as they appear. 
This is scarcely to be recommended, owing to the need for again clothing the 
tree in leafage as soon as possible. Sheltering the bark from the fierce rays of 
the midsummer sun is necessary, but more important is it that there should 
quickly be abundance of foliage to assist in the vegetative functions of the tree. 

When the time for the second winter pruning arrives these trees should 
present somewhat the appearance of the upper illustrations in Plate VIII. 

A few more short pinched spurs may be showing upon the lower arms and 
stems. Unless the trees have displayed exceptional vigor these had better be 
pruned away completely from the stems. The dotted lines show where the main 
shoots will be pruned, and the figures immediately below illustrate the trees 
when pruned. It will be noticed that from three to six buds are left on each 
secondary main arm. The topmost of these are chosen, which indicates that 
their future growths will maintain the good circular shape of the plan of the 
tree, for at this period any irregularity in the direction taken by either of the 
main arms may be corrected by encouraging buds whose future growth may be 
calculated to fill up the wider spaces or gaps. 

When pruning in winter it will invariably be found that a certain uneven¬ 
ness of growth has taken place among the secondary main arms. Some will 
be stronger than others, but such discrepancies will be slight if the attentions 
mentioned above have been carefully rendered during the growing period of 
the previous summer. These weaker shoots should be reduced to a lesser 
number of buds than their stronger fellows, and then in the next growing 
season the shoots from the stronger arms should receive very careful attention 
in the direction of pinching out their terminal growing points, for the purpose 
of checking them to the gain of the growths from the weaker arms. 

All things being equal tbe growths made during the summer following the 
second winter pruning should be much stronger comparatively than those of 
the previous season. 






Plate X.-THIRD WINTER PRUNING AND GROUND PLAN OR SAME 
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The root system has now regained its normal condition, and the reduction 
in the top made by this pruning will be repaired very rapidly by the tree, and 
thus a balance between roots and branches be obtained once more. 

The growths from the secondary main arms—made after the second winter 
pruning—will be treated in a manner similar to that laid down for the previous 
year, excepting that laterals upon them will be treated with regard for their 
future welfare as fruit producers. 

Plate IX. conveys a fair idea of the condition of these trees when the time 
has arrived for the third winter pruning. The dotted lines indicate the points 
at which the leading shoots would be severed. These shoots would be allowed 
a length of from 12in. to 24in., according to the kind of tree under treatment. 
The lateral shoots would be cut to a length which would also be governed by 
the same consideration. 

Plate X. shows these trees pruned, and the ground plan of the tree when 
pruned. We have now before us a tree with a short stout stem, from which 
radiate main arms, and from these secondary main arms, and from these again, 
leading shoots, all built upon strong principles. 

Each recurring year will add fresh layers of wood to increase their strength, 
and enable them to carry the increasing burdens that fruit and foliage may 
impose. 

Every growth upon them has a useful mission, and all are directed towards 
the final object sought, viz., the securing of a tree which will produce the 
greatest quantity of superior fruit at a minimum cost. 

With but few modifications this type is applicable to the peach, apple, 
apricot, nectarine, quince, plum, pear, cherry, and almond. 

The pyramidal form is, no doubt, the natural shape for the pear, but it is 
yet an unsettled question whether, under the costly conditions of labor in South 
Australia, the grower could train them to that ideal shape at a profit. 

(To be continued.) , 


THE SELECTION AND PLANTING OF FRUIT 

TREES. 


Compiled by Geokge Quinn, Inspector of Fkuit. 


Land intended for planting should be thoroughly prepared some time before¬ 
hand, and if it be virgin scrub or forest land a crop of cereals or vegetables 
should be taken off before planting fruit trees. 

Heavy clay soils are not the most suitable for fruit trees, but should such 
be used provision must be made for under drainage. In ail cases the land 
should be broken up thoroughly, keeping the subsoil in its natural position. 
In large plantations this is best done by a strong subsoil plough following in 
the ordinary turning plough’s furrow, thus breaking the soil to about 18in. or 
20in. deep. Soils that are saturated and boggy in winter in spite of draining 
should not be planted. Frosts'are usually more severe and late in low-lying 
flats; consequently these should be avoided as far as practicable, and gentle 
undulations or hillside slopes be chosen. 

Peach, apricot, cherry, and all the citrus fruits do not thrive in cold saturated 
soils, but require well-drained situations. Plums will put up with more 
moisture in the soil than any other fruits. Pears and quinces may be said to 
come next, while apples producing fruits of a long-keeping character should 
not be grown in very damp situations. 

In nearly every locality a windbreak is necessary, and if it be at all possible 
a good belt of trees—not a couple of rows—should be planted; or if natural 
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timber be present, a strip, say of two or three chains wide, should be retained 
on the tides exposed to cold, cutting, or hot, withering winds. In many places 
the soil is limited, and paling or galvanized-iron fences may be put up, close to 
which, on the inside, rows of almonds or loquats should be planted, as they will 
pay for the space they occupy and give shelter as well.. Barrels or sugar baskets 
are not good protectors, as they tend to “ draw ” the growths up in a weakly 
condition. 

The ultimate dimensions of the trees should be considered in connection 
with the soil and other conditions when planting, as in rich soils the trees will 
grow strongly and spread over a much wider area than in those of a poor quality. 
For the convenience of working the trees should be planted on the “ square ” 
principle. They are then equidistant from each other, and a free passage of 
fight and air is assured. 

About 20ft. apart can be taken as a suitable distance to plant apples, pears, 
plums, cherries, peaches, apricots, oranges, and lemons on the average soils of 
South Australia, but in richer soils greater spaces are necessary unless the trees 
are sharply pruned. At 20ft apart about 108 trees can be set out on an acre ; 
24ft., seventy-five trees; and at 30ft, forty-eight trees. In small home gardens, 
where space is limited, trees may be set at 16ft., or even less, but they require 
sharp pruning to keep them within bounds. 

The season for the autumn planting of citrus trees is too far advanced now, 
and it is therefore advisable to stay operations until the early spring. Deciduous 
trees should be got in without delay. They should be purchased from a 
reliable nurseryman who has a reputation and trade to lose if he defrauds the 
purchaser in respect to the accuracy of names, stocks, used, &c. In selecting 
the various trees, see that the plums are worked on myrobaian stocks, not on 
common plum seedlings or suckers. Pears should be on pear seedling stocks, 
and apples should be double worked or worked on growths from blight-proof 
roots not less than above the surface of the ground. The reason for this 
is that trees worked lower are apt, if covered by soil or mulch as high as the 
union, to send out adventitious roots and thus discard the original blight-proof 
roots The apricot is best on apricot roots, and peach upon peach, but at the 
same time, in very dry soils, apricots may be put on almonds, and peaches 
upon plum for very wet cold localities, but neither can be claimed as a com¬ 
mercial success. 

Every precaution against the introduction of pests should be taken, and if 
the trees on arrival at the orchard could be completely submerged in a strong 
solution of tobacco and soap mixture for about fifteen minutes much vermin 
would be avoided. Citrus trees could be treated with strong resin wash to 
destroy scale insects. 

In selecting trees, do not be misled by their sizes, as a medium sized, stout, 
clean barked tree is always more satisfactory than a skyscraper. A tree com¬ 
posed of one straight clean stem is desirable, as then the grower can cut the 
stems to a suitable length and foim the trunk in keeping with requirements. 
About “ knee high ” is a good useful length to sever the stem to frame a sturdy 
weight-resisting tree. This will avoid the formation of weakly forks, as 
the arm junctions swell with growth. The roots of the young trees should 
receive attention. If the trees have been out of the soil for a few hours 
pretty well all the fibrous roots will perish; consequently under such conditions 
they should be thinned out carefully. All broken roots should be cleanly 
severed above the bruise and the cut should be made beneath or on the under 
side of the root. 

It is sometimes necessary to put a stake to support young newly-planted trees, 
but this is not absolutely needful, and may be dispensed with in nicely-sheltered 
positions. If stakes are used, care should be taken to avoid mutilating the roots 
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when driving them down. They should be on tbrside of the prevailing wind. 
On the whole, it may be fairly inferred that only a small proportion of the 
short-trunked sturdy trees of more recent plantings will require staking. 

There are other considerations, such as suitable fencing, to keep out ground 
vermin, which must be properly attended to if the trees are to be a success. 

The following is a list of some of the most suitable trees for planting for 
commercial purposes. Do not plant a large number of varieties, but confine 
your attention to a few of the best of each class. Take into consideration any 
advantages of closeness to markets or proved capabilities of the locality for pro¬ 
ducing the finest early, medium, or late fruits, and go straight for that particular 
object. A large collection may, during occasional years, yield the best return, 
but the grower who finds what he can grow thoroughly well in his particular 
locality, and specialises on that, will come out top during a run of seasons:— 

APPLES. 

Early (for Local Markets only).— Dessert: Mr. Gladstone, Early Margaret, 
Irish Peach, Devonshire Quarrenden, Ribston Pippin. Kitchen: Mobb’s Royal, 
Lord Nelson, Lord Suffield. 

Late (for Export and Keeping).—Cleopatra, Jonathan, London Pippin, 
Northern Spy, Rome Beauty, Strawberry Pippin, Dunn's Seedling, Stone 
Pippin, Buncombe. 

Should the intending planter be aware that some of the above will not thrive 
under his peculiar conditions from the following supplementary list others 
could be selected of good quality:—Dumelow's Seedling, Cox's Orange Pippin, 
Adams’ Pearmain, Esopus Spitzenberg, Calville Blanche, Cornish Aromatic, 
New Town Pippin, Pommc de Niege, Shockley, Scarlet Nonpariel, Winter (or 
Scarlet) Pearmain. 

This may appear a formidable list, and a contradiction to the above advice re 
selecting only a few, but it must be distinctly understood that probably in no 
locality in this colony can more than a dozen of the sorts named 'herein be 
brought to the highest state of excellence. 

PEARS. 

Early (for Local Markets only).—Citron des Carmes, Jargonelle, Doyenne 
D'Ete, Williams' Bon Chretien (known here as Duchess). 

Mid-season (Local Market).—Poire du Berriays, Beurre Capiaumont, Beurre 
Diel, Durondeau, Flemish Beauty, Gansell’s Bergamot, Marie Louise (shy 
bearer), Doyenne du Comice. 

Winter (Keeping or Export).—Glou Morceau (known here as late Duchess), 
L’lnconnue, Josephine de Malines, Madame Cole, Vicar of Winkfield (known 
also here as Napoleon), Winter Nelis (shy bearer), Uvedale's St. Germain, 
Swan Egg, Catiilac. 

APRICOTS. 

Early. —Oullin's Early Peach (improved), Newcastle* Early, Red Masculine, 
Shipley’s Blenhicm. 

Medium and Late. —Moorpark, Hemskirke, Royal, Campbellfield Seedling. 

CHERRIES. 

Early Purple Guigne, Early Twyford, Biggareau Napoleon, Waterloo, St. 
Margarets. 

NECTARINES, 

Early. —Hunt's Tawny, Elruge, Irrewarra. 

Medium. —Shortland’s Tawny, Balgowan. 

LATE-—Victoria, Stanwiok, 
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PEACHES. 


Early Market. — Dessert: Brigg’s Red May, Amsden’s June, Alexander’s 
Early, Early Rivers, Early Silver, Hale’s Early, Beatrice. 

Mid-season. — Dessert: Royal George, Early Crawford. Noblesse. 

After Mid-season (Dessert, Drying or Canning).—Sea Eagle, Comet, Sal- 
way, Lady Palmerston, Muir, Foster, Elberta, Orange Cling (Nieol’s), Lemon 
Cling. 

PLUMS. 


Early (for Local Markets).—Rivers’ Early Prolific, Early New Orleans, 
Green Gage, Angelina Burdett. 

Mid-season (Dessert and Preserving).—Kirk’s, Reine Victoria, Prince 
Englebert, Washington. 

Late (Drying, Dessert, or Preserving).—Ickworth Imperatrice, Coe’s Golden 
Drop, Fellenberg, Egg Plum (yellow), French Prune, Pond’s Seedling, 
Jeffersons, Belle de Septembre, Coe’s Late Red, Reine Claude de Bavay. 

Of the comparatively new Japanese Plums, Simoni, Kelsey, Satsuma, General 
Saigo, Bohtan, Golden Heart, have all been found to bear freely and their fruits 
dry fairly well. 


TH E VINEYARD. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

By Arthur J. Perkins, Government Viticulturist. 

From the vinegrower’s point of view April has been seasonable enough; dry 
fine weather favored the gathering in of the second crop, and with it yet 
another season has been buried with the irrevocable past. After all, at best, 
it is but a dead sort of month, lying betwixt the old and the new, and bringing 
to the vinegrower slumbers that no thought of fickle weather need disturb. 
But with the coming of May ’tis another story. Throwing off April torpor and 
bent on retrieving the errors and misfortunes of the past, we must enter anew 
into active life. Alas, for the last five or six years I have harped on the same 
theme, with about as much success as befell those scriptural heroes, the sparrow 
on the housetop and the pelican in the wilderness. I must despondently admit 
that most of our old growers still obstinately cling to the opinion that balmy 
September weather alone need bring to a close their lengthy hibernation. True, 
in the interval the vines are pruned, but, under the circumstances, this solitary 
sign of vital activity, may it not be traced to reflex or somnambulistic influences? 
In spite of the unfortunate results of the past lew years, thoughts of the time 
that is being wasted and the necessity of early and deep cultivation docs not 
appear to disturb their dreams. And yet without exaggeration may it be said 
that, in a dry country such as ours, this practice offers the main secret underlying 
successful vine-growing. In support of such a statement let me quote some 
conclusions from my departmental report for 1896-7 :— 

“ In average seasons about four-fifths of the yearly supply of rain falls during 
the seven winter and spring months (April to October inclusive). 

In average seasons about three-fifths of the winter and spring rains fall 
between the 1st of April and the 31st of July, representing half the yearly^fall. 

“ In average seasons only about two-fifths of the winter and spring rains fall 
from the 1st of August to the 31st October, representing about three-tenths of 
the yearly fall.” 

These conclusions were derived from a careful examination of the meteorolo¬ 
gical records of our principal vine-growing districts, and if they do not cry out 
aloud in favor of early cultivation I must give up attempting to interpret 
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phenomena that directly affect agricultural matters. To my mind in a dry country 
the principles of cultivation may be summed up as follows :—Store up moisture 
in the soil in winter, preserve it there in summer. The importance of the other 
objects of tillage I fully recognise, but as by keeping the above principles in 
view they will always be fully satisfied, they may be neglected for the present. 
The winter working should be given on a deep furrow from 6in. to 8in., loosen¬ 
ing the soil and giving free access to the winter rains. Neither harrows nor 
cultivators should be used at this time of the year; the rougher and more 
irregular the surface the less is the soil able to set down into a hard pan and 
the better are the rains able to penetrate into the subsoil. Strike out the first 
furrow in the centre of the rows, heaping the soil up and leaving deep finishing 
furrows alongside of the vines. This practice presents the additional advantage 
of destroying any surface roots that may have been formed and of indirectly 
strengthening the deep root system. Such, then, independently of any con¬ 
sideration of weeds or of any other secondary factor, is the winter tillage that 
should be applied to dry country vineyards. But of what benefit can it possibly 
be unless it is undertaken early in winter so as to enable the subsoil to get the 
full benefit of all the rain that may fall ? Of what possible advantage can it 
be if the first furrow is struck towards the end of August after the fall of the 
greater part of the annnal rainfall ? 

Having in view the tillage of the soil, I have referred to May as being the 
month in which the campaign shall be opened. I am perfectly aware, however, 
that in matters of this sort circumstances cannot be hound by absolute rules. 
To start deep cultivation before a fairly heavy fall of rain is evidently out of the 
question. Such a fall, however, may generally be depended upon some time 
during the course of May. Its arrival should be taken as the signal for putting 
the ploughs in hand ; should it prove unusually tardy the initiation may have 
to be postponed until the following month. It may be argued with some appear¬ 
ance of justice that a vineyard cannot be conveniently ploughed before the 
superfluous wood has been removed by the pruner. For closely-planted bush 
vines this is certainly true ; not so for trellises and bush vines planted 9ft. to 
10ft. apart. A considerable portion of the soil lying between the rows may be 
worked, leaving narrow strips to be completed after the pruning. In any case 
during the course of this month this latter operation should be carried on with 
vigor so as to make room for the ploughs at the earliest opportunity. It is 
better to prune a bit too early than to plough a bit too late. 

Incidental reference to other objects of winter tillage has been made above; 
a few lines devoted to their elucidation may not prove inopportune. It has 
been stated that in dry countries considerations having reference to the storage 
and preservation of moisture in the soil should piimariiy govern all tillage 
operations ; this fact, however, does not for a moment imply that its other im¬ 
portant influences on plant life should be lost sight of by the intelligent 
cultivator. Of themselves the roots of vines seek the shelter of the deeper 
layers of the subsoil; cultural operations to a great extent encourage them in 
this their native faculty. Every living portion of plants, and more particularly 
their active growing extremities, require for their well-being a copious supply 
of free oxygen ; all spring and summer operations, whether of tillage or other¬ 
wise, tend to tramp down and consolidate the soil, confining its atmosphere and 
accumulating the proportion of carbonic acid gas evolved in the respiration of 
the roots. Again, from the point of view of successful plant growth, not to the 
roots alone is the free access of air indispensable. In the soil plants have an 
almost inexhaustible storehouse of foodstuffs that slowly and to a great extent 
in proportion to their natural wants become available to them. Cultivation, 
however, by forcing from a given area an abnormally large bulk of plant growth, 
breaks up. nature’s well-regulated system. Tbe amount liberated by natural 
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means as available plant food becomes insufficient, and the soil rapidly shows 
signs of apparent exhaustion. To a great extent this sickness of the land may 
be combated by a liberal use of artificial manures ; this latter method, however, 
that was dealt with at considerable length in last month’s issue, need not be 
touched upon again; here I wish merely to draw attention to the manner in 
which tillage intelligently applied tends to renovate and restore to their pristine 
fertility weary worn soils, To a very great extent this imprisoned plant food 
only becomes liberated under the oxidising influence of the air and the disinte¬ 
grating action of the dissolved organic acids that tillage distributes evenly 
through the soil. Further, deep tillage brings nearer the surface particles that 
would otherwise escape the influence of these useful agents of man And, 
finally, much of this decomposition of otherwise useless matter is due to the 
active work of micro-organisms that live in the surface soil; of such is the 
nitrification of organic matter. Be it noted that such organisms thrive only in 
an open and well-aerated soil; in compact waterlogged soils their action is 
reduced to nil, From all such considerations it may be gathered that if deep 
early winter cultivation may be said to be as necessary to the water supply of 
plants as the clearing of drains is to the proper catchment of dams, so at the 
same time it is of immense importance in placing the plants in a healthy state 
of development and yielding them the maximum amount of available foodstuffs. 
Winter ploughing must be deep, thorough, and early : a true work of aeration* 


In many localities pruning operations may be started during the course of 
this month. In large vineyards, where there is always much ploughing to be 
done, it will not always be necessary to wait for the fall of the leaves. Over 
smaller areas the work may be postponed without any serious inconvenience. A 
word of warning in regard to the general treatment of vines during the course 
of this year may not be out of place. Let not the fact that the vines have of 
late years been severely tried, both by drought and hail, escape the memory of 
the pruner. On no account should the plants be made to bear an over¬ 
abundance of wood during the incoming season, more especially where the 
growth is perceptibly weak. In many cases vines that are normally rod-pruned 
should only be spur-pruned this winter; in fact, have more in view the crops 
of future seasons than that of one immediately before us. 


During the past month the Phylloxera Bill was brought to the fore again at 
a meeting held at Tanunda, and convened by supporters of the Bill, for the 
purpose of trying to come to an understanding with its opponents. The gather¬ 
ing was rather small, and came to no very important decision on the matter, A 
resolution was, however, carried in favor of the principle of the Bill, which was 
to be redrafted undor the supervision of authorised delegates from our principal 
vine districts. In our March issue (page 635), whilst agreeing that the Bill 
introduced before the Assembly was possibly susceptible of improvement, I 
expressed my inability to understand the objections of the opponents of the 
principle of the Bill. Since then I have been favored with a letter from a 
leading Angaston grower, in which these objections are given a tangible form. 
As will be seen in the sequel, they can easily be refuted; but, lest I should 
unintentionally do injustice to the writer, I will first quote the objections in his 
own terms:— 

“ Firstly, judging from the experience in Victoria and New South Wales, 
any scheme of compensation to growers seems to be useless. Mr. D. Tolley, 
who is one of the ardent supporters of the measure, is my authority for stating 
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that in the former colony £50,000 had been spent, and quite lately it appears 
that both there and in New South Wales they have given up the idea of 
stamping out the pest, and intend in the future to depend on American resistant 
vines. If that is the result over there, in what way are we better located for 
dealing with the matter, provided the pest gets into our vineyards ? And, of 
course, this I look upon as only a matter of time. I believe that the experience 
at the Cape has been the same, that the only way to cope with the phylloxera 
is to adopt the resistant stocks. 

44 Secondly, even if we admit that the pest could be successfully dealt with 
by a scheme of insurance, the one proposed is altogether inadequate. We have 
in round figures 18,000 acres under vines, which at the rate proposed would 
yield about £900 per annum. Out of this sum are to be met expenses of 
collection, office and incidental expenses, and salaries to carry the matter out; 
this would leave a very small balance for the compensation fund, which for 
bearing vineyards is to be £15 an acre. * 

44 Of course the first is to me the reason why I do not think there is much 
chance of coping with the matter in the way proposed; the second is merely 
an objection to the Bill. 

44 There are also local objections being urged, but with these I do not agree; 
but they certainly influence the attitude of others .... Until it can be 
shown that the methods adopted elsewhere to cope with the phylloxera have 
been radically wrong, and that we can so improve on these methods here as 
to deal effectively with it, I shall still oppose the imposition of a rate and the 
scheme of compensation.” 

Such, then, are the objections of an important opponent of the Bill. At the 
very first glance it will be apparent that his first and main objection arises out 
of a misconception of the scope and object of the Bill. The insurance scheme 
to which he objects is not a scheme having for its object the extirpation of the 
phylloxera, but the compensation of those growers whose vineyards it will have 
been necessary to uproot in the interests of others. As matters stand past laws 
fully authorise and even direct the executive to take immediate steps towards 
the uprooting of affected vineyards at the expense of the owner. The present 
Bill merely seeks to remedy the evident injustice of past legislation. If by 
legislation vineyards are to be uprooted for the public good, it is only fair that 
those that profit by these drastic measures should compensate the unfortunate 
owners; hence the insurance fund, to which in common justice all vine- 
growers should contribute. 

My correspondent further points to the recent action of Victoria, New 
South Wales, and the Cape as tending to prove that the pest cannot be 
stamped out. It does not appear to me on this account necessary that the 
methods of extinction always adopted in newly-invaded countries should be 
done away with. Unless invaded vineyards are uprooted in four or five years 
there would not be a sound vine in the colony. Is this a prospect that my 
correspondent is prepared to face ? Given that the pest appeared suddenly in 
our midst, by stamping out the centres of infection and energetic measures we 
could easily keep in check for twenty to thirty years, as has been done in 
Switzerland, for instance, where vineyards almost touch one another. Victoria 
and New South Wales have been infested with the pest since 1875, and it is 
only recently that they have given up the struggle and taken to American 
vines. And I may say this much, that during a visit to both of these colonies 
I was by no means impressed by the energy with which they were dealing with 
the pest. But because after holding in check for over twenty years our 
neighbors decide to give up the struggle, are we to sit down and see our 
established vineyards destroyed because we can build up new ones on resistant 
stock ? Is it such a small matter to create a new vineyard ? 
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I think that my correspondent is also wrong in supposing that salaries would 
mop up all the money collected ; the services of the board are purely honorary, 
and would only involve a certain amount of travelling expenses; and, further, 
the Commissioner of Taxes could practically collect the whole amount free of 
cost. 


NEW HEALTH ACT. 

By C. J. Valentine, Chief Insfectob of Stock. 

The attention of farmers, dairymen, butchers, and owners of stock generally, 
is directed to the provisions of the new Health Act. They should get the Act 
(it can be obtained at the Government Printing Office), and read the provisions 
relating to “ food and milk supplies.” Although dealing in several instances 
in respect to fat stock, meat, and the use of milk from diseased cows, as 
is provided under the Stock Diseases Act, it is more drastic, and requires 
much to be done that has been unprovided for hitherto in dealing with dairy 
cattle, their food, yards, and with swine, milk, and vessels used in connection 
with it. 

Owners discovering any animals diseased must give written notice to the 
Local Board of Health, and isolate such animals, and it is no defence for the 
owner to say he did not know it. If the inspector finds a diseased animal, or 
is satisfied an animal is suffering from an infectious disease, he shall give 
notice to the owner to kill and destroy the carcass, no matter how fdightly the 
animal may be affected, if it is only locally affected, say a small actinomycotic 
lump in the jaw, a small lobe of the lung slightly affected with tubercolosis, or 
a slight touch of pleuro-pneumonia. This is drastic treatment, but is required 
under"the Act. The selling or'exposing for sale any diseased animal, or meat 
therefrom, renders the person liable to a penalty, and any person having for 
sale any such animal, or meat in bis possession or control, is deemed to be a 
person who exposes such meat or animal for sale. 

The milk supply is carefully looked after. Any person supplying milk from 
a diseased animal, or milk from a cow suffering from ulcers or other diseases 
of the udder, to others is liable to a £20 penalty. Neither must he mix any 
such milk with other milk for human consumption, for sale for butter or cheese 
making, nor may he use such tainted milk, or give it to swine or other animals 
without boiling,"of which due notice must be given to the Local Board. 

Besides this, cowyards, sheds, dairies, milk stores, and vessels used for milk 
must be kept in a healthy sanitary condition—that is, what the inspector 
considers a sanitary condition. 

Cows from which supplies are drawn must be kept in good condition and 
health, and fed upon healthy good food. No person who is suffering from any 
infectious disease must be allowed to milk cows, or assist in any part of the 
duties in connection with the dairy. 

These are some of the provisions of the Health Act, but there are others 
which it is necessary for all persons who buy and sell meat, who keep dairies, 
or sell milk, to make themselves thoroughly acquainted with. It is much 
better to be up and doing,* and not wait for the law to be enforced. Clear the 
herds of disease. There is great necessity for action being taken to get rid of 
tuberculosis. It is an expensive enemy to both farmer and dairyman. Have 
the herds tested with tuberculin. Get the Board of Health to supply it, and 
someone who is an expert to test cattle. It is not work that the farmer or 
dairyman can do himself so thoroughly and quickly as an expert. But they 
can watch their herds, get rid of old ill-doing beasts, have no suspicious look¬ 
ing animals, isolate doubtful cows—if not saleable have them boiled down. 
Much can be done, but study the Health Act, and learn what must be done. 
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STOCK REPORTS. 

By C. J. Valentine, Chief Inspector of Stock. 

The reports of the Stock Inspectors for the quarter ending March 31 show 
the necessity for careful inspection of stock. The losses on farms from non- 
contagious diseases have been heavier than usual—the effect of the summer, 
when feed is dry, innutritious, and scarce. 

Sheep generally are healthy and thriving. Internal parasites have not been 
prevalent to any extent, but a number of deaths have occurred from stomach 
staggers, and inflammation. Flocks which have been kept on dry short feed 
on being removed to richer pastures—stubbles and rich flats, on which there has 
been an unusual growth of succulent food—have died quickly. More care 
should be taken, and on sickness appearing the animals should be immediately 
removed to other pasture. Place them on the fresh pasture for short periods 
until they have become accustomed to the change. Stinkwort, as usual, is 
causing losses with lambing ewes, and they should be at once removed and a 
mild purgative given. In the North ticks have not boen so prevalent, last 
year’s dipping having in many instances cleaned the sheep. Notices have 
been received of over one million sheep having been dipped with much benefit 
to the sheep. 

Ninety-seven cattle have been destroyed affected with tuberculosis, and a 
number isolated for further inspection. Of those destroyed a number were 
milch cows, from which owners were using the milk—several being bad cases 
of tubercle in the udder. In one instance, it is reported, a child which had 
been fed on the milk from a cow with a tubercular udder died from tabes 
mesenterica. Gross carelessness is exhibited by owners of diseased milch cows 
in milking and using the milk. Twenty-three cases of actinomycosis occurred, 
and the animals were destro} ed; others slightly affected were left Mo be 
fattened and destroyed if necessary. 

Eleven cattle were destroyed with cancer. 

An outbreak of pleuro-pneumonia occurred, and the herd was promptly 
quarantined and inoculated, and have since been released. Other quarantined 
cattle have been released. Four diseased animals were destroyed. 

Diseases of the Digestive Organs. —A very large number of cases of 
sickness have occurred during the quarter. Impaction of the omasum, paralysis 
of the brain, and acute indigestion have been the principal cause of deaths. 
Over 500 stock were reported as being sick, and over 100 deaths occured. The 
actual losses which have not been reported are much heavier. The main cause 
of the sickness in the majority of cases is undoubtedly the want of proper 
nutritious food, and unless this is corrected losses will continue to occur. 
Medicine is of little value without proper food. By judicious feeding and with 
the assistance of simple drenches of salts, oil, molasses, and tonics, such as 
ginger, gentian, sulphate of iron, common salt, and doses of nux vomica, the 
health of the animals may be restored. Salts and hot water and oil and hot 
water have been tried successfully. 

Twenty-seven thousand cattle have been examined during the quarter. The 
animals killed at the city slaughter-house have been very free from disease. 
The tracks from Birdsvillo and Innamincka have been practically closed, only 
326 fat cattle being imported from Queensland. Light rains have since fallen, 
and there will shortly be a resumption of the importation of fat cattle for the 
Adelaide market. Tick fever has caused a very small percentage of deaths in 
the Territory, and the stock south of the prohibitory line remains free from 
cattle tick, the dry climate being unfavorable for its existence. 
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FERTILISING INGREDIENTS REMOVED BY 

CROPS. 

The following table shows in pounds the amount of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and potash per acre removed by various crops:— 




Nitrojron. 

Phosphoric 

Acid. 

Potash. 

Mangolds ... 

( Roots, 22 tons. 

87 

36-4 

222-8 

.* l Leaves . 

51 

16-5 

77-9 


Total. 

138 

52-9 

300-7 

Turnips . 

j Roots, 17 tons. 

63 

22-4 

108*6 

. . \ Leaves . 

49 

10-7 

40*2 


Total. 

112 

33-1 

148*8 

Swedes . 

f Roots, 14 tons. 

70 

16 9 

63*3 

.t Loaves . 

28 

4-8 

16*4 


Total. 

. 9 A._ 

21*7 

79*7 

Potatoes..... 


47 

; 

21-5 

76*5 

Wheat. 

t Grain, 30buah. 

33 

16 0 

9*8 

8 ’ “ * { Straw. 

15 

4-7 

25*9 


Total. 

48 

20-7 

35*7 

Oats. 

( Grain, 45bueh. 

38 

130 

91 


17 

64 

37*0 


Total.. 

55 

19*4 

| 40-1 

Barley. 

( Grain, 30bush. 

’ ' * \ Straw.... 

35 

13 

160 

4*7 

9*8 

i 25*9 

j .... 


Total. 

1 

48 

20-7 | 

35*7 


It will be seen that mangolds and turnips remove more of all three ingredients 
than any other crop. Wheat and barley remove practically the same quantity 
of each constituent, while oats remove more nitrogen and potash than either of 
the other cereals. 

Sugar From Beets. —The Maffra Sugar Beet Company of Victoria is again 
in difficulties. About £90,000 has already been laid out, of which two-thirds 
has been contributed from the public funds, and still more is required. It may 
be interesting to note that in the United States, according to official reports, 
the cost of producing beet sugar with the most approved appliances is nearly 
£16 per ton whereas the best cane sugar is sold in Adelaide, after paving duty 
of £3 per ton, at £17 per ton. Under these circumstances, and with the 
probability of intercolonial freetrade at an early date, there does not appear to 
be any prospect of the production of sugar from sugar beets being a profitable 
industry in South Australia. 
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ANALYSES OF FERTILISERS. 

By W. L. Summers, Inspector of Fertilisers. 

In last month’s issue the results of the analyses of the bulk of the samples 
of fertilisers obtained during the present season were published. The following 
additional samples have since been analysed :— 

Bone manure from L. Mehrtens & Co. - 13*1 per cent, tricalcic phosphate; 3*74 per cent 
ammonia. 

Bonemeal from Clutterbuek Bros.—37* I per cent, tricalcic phosphate; 7*48 percent, ammonia. 

Bonedust from Clutterbuek Bros.—37*5 per cent, tricalcic phosphate; 6*44 per cent, ammonia. 

Bonedust from A. It. B. Lucas & Co.—“ Bally bonemeal, No. 1.”— 61’3 per cent, tricalcic 
phosphate; 49*3 per cent, ammonia. “Bally bonemeal, Nos. 3 and 4.”—63*5 per cent, 
tricalcic phosphate; 4*93 per cent, ammonia. ‘'Bally bonemeal, No. 5.”—39 5 per cant, 
tricalcic phosphate; 3*91 per cent, ammonia. 

Bonedust from Excelsior Manure Works. —33* 1 per cent, tricalcic phosphate; 4*42 per cent, 
ammonia. 

Gladstone’s improved fertiliser. —2*5 per cent, insoluble phosphoric ueid ; 2*2 percent, potash. 

United Alkali Co.’s mineral super, from Geo. Wills & Co.—37*66 percent, soluble phosphate. 

Lawe’s mineral super fiom Elder, Smith, & Co.—37*1 per cent, soluble phosphate. 

Thomas phosphate (star brand) from Mr. F. II. Snow.—Samples from three shipments gave 
19*9, trt-6, mid 18 2 per cmt. of phosphoric acid respectively. 

Thomas phosphate (Albert’s) from t»eo Wills & Co. —18’5 per cent, phosphoric acid. 

Thomas phosphate (Albert’s) from Clutterbuek Bros. —18 percent, phosphoric acid. 

Super. B, manufactured by Adelaide Chemical Worhs, and obtained at Balaklava.—0*55 
per cent, phosphoric acid, soluble in water ; 12*8 per cent, phosphoric acid, soluble in citrate 
of ammonia; 0-31 percent, nitrogen. 

Muriate of potash from Mr. F. H. Snow.—97 per cent, pure muriate of potash. 

Sulphate of potash from Mr. F. H, Snow.—97 per cent, puro sulphate of potash. 

Kainit from Mr. F. II. Snow*.—24 por cent, sulphate of potash; 31 per cent, chlorine 
(common salt). 

In last month’s issue the brands of the mineral supers sold by Clutterbuek 
Bros, were transposed; the correct results of analyses were:—United Alkali 
Co.’s super. 37*5 per cent., and OhlendorfFs super. 36*6 per cent, soluble phos¬ 
phate. 

The number of parcels of fertilisers sampled by me between January 20th 
and April 24th is sixty-four. Of these several were from sample lots and a few 
were from small lots of two or three bags only, the analyses of which were not 
published. The principal fertilisers analysed were :—Mineral superphosphate, 
twelve samples; bonedust, eleven samples ; Thomas phosphate, twelve samples. 
On the whole the analyses of the fertilisers compared very favorably with the 
guarantees of the vendors. With mineral supers, the guarantee was either 
35 to 37 per cent, or 36 to 38 per cent, soluble phosphate, and in no case was 
any sample under the minimum, the average being 37*2 per cent. The guarantee 
for Thomas phosphates was 17 to- 20 per cent, or 18 to 20 per cent, phos¬ 
phoric acid, and only one sample was under 17 per cent.; this went 15*5 per 
cent., but as it was taken from two bags of a small parcel only may simply have 
been accidental. The average of the samples was 18*35 per cent, phosphoric 
acid. Bonedust varied considerably both in tricalcic phosphate (37*5 to 53*5 
per cent.) and in ammonia (3 6 to 5*1 per cent.), averaging 45*37 per cent, 
tricalcic phosphate and 4 62 per cent, ammonia, being respectively 0*23 per 
cent, below and 0*25 per cent, above the average of the vendors* guarantees. 
One point in connection with bonedust particularly noticed was the difference 
of grinding, most of the samples being rather coarse, due, it is stated by some 
of the manufacturers, to the fact that purchasers look with suspicion on bone- 
dust unless it is coarse. According to latest American authorities the fertilising 
ingredients in finely-ground bonedust are of considerably more value than in 
coarse bonedust. Fine bonedust is applied to bonedust when it will pass 
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through a mesh of one-fiftieth of an inch. Only five of the fertilisers were 
more than 1 per cent, in any one constituent below the guarantee of the vendor, 
three being mixed fertilisers, one bonedust, and one Thomas phosphate. 

Two of the fertilisers obtained showed a very low percentage of plant food. 
Rawson’s “patent improved fertiliser ” contained 5*5 per cent, insoluble phos¬ 
phate of lime, 0*51 per cent, ammonia, 1 *38 per cent, potash. The price charged 
for this was £5 5s. per ton. Taking the ammonia at 10s. per unit and potash 
at 6s. 6d., the average unit values of these fertilising constituents, the insoluble 
phosphate of lime in this fertiliser would cost the purchaser 16s. 6d. per unit, 
whereas the average unit value of insoluble phosphate of lime is Is. 2d. The 
other low-grade manure wavS branded “ Gladstone’s Improved Fertiliser/' It 
was reported to me that this was being offered by the importer to the manure 
merchants as Thomas phosphate, but, owing to its poor quality, none of the 
latter had stocked it. The importer stated that, owing to same reason, none 
of it had been sold by him, and that it was supposed to be a mixture of high- 
grade basic slag and kainit. A sample was obtained at one establishment from 
an original bag sent out by the importer as a sample. This had set in a solid 
mass, and when crushed was very gritty. The analyst’s report showed it to 
contain 2 5 per cent, insoluble phosphoric acid, 2*2 per cent, of potash, and 
5 26 per cent, chloride of sodium (common salt). At the prices charged for 
other fertilisers containing the first two constituents the value of this so-called 
“improved fertiliser” would be 9s. 4d. for the phosphoric acid and 13s. 8d. 
for the potash, or £1 3s. per ton. 

In the past in this colony it has been the practice to show only the percen¬ 
tages of water soluble and insoluble phosphate of litne in mixed manures. This 
season one Adelaide firm has shown, in addition, the percentage soluble in 
citrate of ammonia, and a good many inquiries have been made as to whether 
this citrate soluble phosphate would be immediately available for the crop. 
A large number of farmers had purchased as superphosphate a fertiliser contain¬ 
ing nearly all its phosphate as citrate soluble, and, being in a dry portion of the 
colony, they were greatly concerned as to the likely effect of the manure. 
Most American authorities state that there is little if any difference in the effects 
of water soluble and citrate soluble phosphate of lime, and that they are about 
equal in value, sometimes the one and sometimes the other giving most favorable 
results. The majority of the reports of the American Agricultural Experiment 
Stations give the value for commercial purposes of citrate soluble phosphate of 
lime at from 10 per cent, to 15 per cent, less than water soluble. 


DIRECT AND INDIRECT MANURES. 

Manures may be divided into two great classes: ( a) Direct manures, *.<?., those 
supplying to the soil necessary plant food and contributing directly to its fer¬ 
tility; (o) indirect manures, those influencing the fertility of the soil in 
an indirect way. Some manures act in both ways, farmyard manure being a 
striking example. Green manure, sewage, etc., also come under this head. 
Then, too, lime added to a soil lacking in a sufficiency of lime for the needs of 
the crop may be classed as a direct manure. In certain cases also salt may 
act directly as a manure, but these are rare instances; and lime, marl, salt, 
gypsum, &c., can only be classed as indirect manures. They act upon the soils 
inert fertilising matter, and by their action convert it into available plant food; 
besides which, some of them exert a considerable effect on the texture of the 
soil, thus influencing the result of the crops. Manures such as phosphates, 
bonedust, guano, sulphate of ammonia, potash, salts, &c., exert only a direct 
effect on the land ; tney enrich it in necessary plant food. 
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FEEDING VALUE OF “COCKY CHAFF” 

AND STRAW. 

A correspondent propounds the following queries :— u Can you give me an 
estimate of the relative feeding merits of (1) cocky chaff (by which I mean wheat 
husks); (2) wheaten straw chaff; (3) oaten straw chaff; and (4) prime oaten 
hay chaff To these queries Mr. A. N. Pearson, Government Chemist for 

Agriculture, kindly replies as follows :—“ The composition of wheat husks, oat 
straw, and oat hay, all calculated to the same amount of moisture, is on the 
average, about as follows :— 

^ Total. Digestible. 


i 

Moisture. 

| 

i 

Albumenoids. 
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Wheat busks. 

14*3 

\ 

9*2 

4*3 

36*0 

34*6 

1-4 

1*4 

33 

•4 

Wheat straw . 

143 

j 6-3 

4*6 

36 

38-5 

1-4 

1-2 

34*5 

•4 

Oat straw . 

14-3 

i 4-0 

m 

; 40 

36 

2*0 

i'4 

40 

6 

Oat hay . 

14*3 

i 

| 6*1 

! 

8*4 | 

26*5 

42 

2*6 

4*8 

41*5 

! 1*2 


The principal constituents to be considered are the digestible albumenoids, 
which are flesh-formers; and the digestible fibre, starch, sugar, &c., which 
are heat and fat producers; and also the digestible fat, which is also a*heat and 
fat producer, and has two and a half times the value of the digestible fibre, 
starch, sugar, &c. The above figures show that there is not much practical 
difference between wheat husks and wheat straw; that oat straw is 20 per 
cent, better in heat and fat producers than the other two ; and that oat hay is 
about 25 per cent, better than the first two in heat and fat producers, and is 
nearly four times as rich in digestible flesh-formers.” As 41 cocky chaff” is 
largely used for horsefeed by wheatgrowers in the northern areas, the fore¬ 
going information should prove interesting and useful to them.— Australasian . 


WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS, 

Arden Valb.— During March about 1 Jin. of rain fell in fierce storms, causing the creeks 
to run. More rain is now needed for the early-sown wheat. Season has been favorable for 
clearing weeds, and the land will go in in better condition than for years past. 

Balaklava. —An inch of rain fell at beginning of month, starting the feed and some of the 
rubbish. Farmers are busy scarifying the fallows; some have started seeding, but the majority 
are waiting for rain, which is badjy needed. One farmer has on new land a crop of seventy 
acres through the ground. 

Booleroo South —Seeding is in full swing, the first sown wheat being up nicely, but 
more rain is needed to keep it gi owing. The seed drill is being tried this season to a con¬ 
siderable extent. A disease somewhat like staggers has broken out amongst the horse stock. 

Cherry Gardens.— -The splendid rains during last month caused better growth of feed 
than we have seen at this time for Boveral years. Stinkwort has grown very vigorously during 
the past season. Two or three light frosts have been experienced, but not much damage done* 

Crystal Brook.— The past month has been rather diy and the grass has net grown as well 
a» it promised. The early rain started the rubbish and enabled formers to kill the weed* on 
the fallows. Seeding is being pushed on and a feiy early sown crops have started, but they 
are sadly m need of ram. A large area is being sown by means of the drill. 

Gawlbk River. Ram is badly needed to keep the feed alive and to facilitate seeding 
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operations. On some of the fallows which were scarified after the February rains the cropB 
are up, but most farmers are waiting for rain. Feed is again scarce, the dry feed being partly 
spoilt by the early rain, and the young growth is going back owing to absence of nun. In 
some cases water is running short. 

Inkbrman.' -Seeding is in full swing, but the land is getting very hard,, and wot© nun is 
needed. Fall for four weeks 2’12in. in s me parts of the district, oat much less m others, 
the ram being very patchy. 

Kapunda.— Some^farmeTs have started- seeding, and operations will soon be general, the 
middle of April to end of May being best time for this district to sow for a wheat crop. Few 
farmers are putting old land under crop unless fallowed or manured. Stock are in good con¬ 
dition. The feed made an early start, but has not made much headway during past two or 
three weeks. 

Kingston on Murray. —The trops in this district are coming on well, the weather being 
very favorable. 

Lvcindalb.— Three weeks of warm dry weather, with one or two frosts, has greatly retarded 
the growth of early feed, but splendid rains have just fallen. Lambing has started, but the 
percentage will suffer owing to ravage of foxes. Ploughing will soon be general, the land 
being in good condition, some crops being already sown. 

Millicbnt.— The first part of the month was very favorable to growth of grass and early 
green feed, but since we have had hot dry weather. A large area of land is being prepared 
for crop. Potatoes in some localities are turning out well, but in many instances the crop 
will be very light. A few light frosts have checked the grass somewhat, but the country has 
the appearance of spring rather than autumn. Rainfall for April, to 20th, 0*370in. 

Morphbtt Vale. —The season has opened fairly well, though the weather was very warm 
and dry for about two weeks. The grass has made fair growth, and lambing has started. 
Seeding has commenced. The area under crop will hardly be as largo as last year, but most 
of it is fallow, and much is being manured. The vintage was more or less a failure, the crop 
being little more than half the average. 

Mount Compass.— Rainfall for March over 2in. Harvesting the late potato crops is in 
full swing. Some of the onion crops are turning out well. 

Mount Remarkable —Nice rains have fallen since previous report, totalling 2*4in, but 
the weather has become hot and dry, and more rain is needed. Feed is springing nicely, but 
needs more moisture. There is a largo area already sown, and a good deal of the crop is above 
ground and looking healthy. 

Murray Bridge.— Nice rains fell at end of March, starting grass and weeds and enabling 
farmers to plough, but it has become hot and dry again. In a few small paddc cks the wheat 
is above ground. The seed and fertiliser drill is becoming a general farm implement, most 
farmers having one at work Stock still in fairly good condition. 

Pine Forest. —Since last report we have had an jin. oi rain, sufficient to stait most of the 
rubbish. Green feed soon made its appearance, but is now at a standstill owirg to the hot 
di y weather. Most fanners have commenced seeding, but some are delayed by late delivery 
of manure. Stock are in fair condition. 

Rkdhxll.—W ater-carting still goes on in this dial rict, though patchy, but heavy rain fell 
three weeks ago. Grass is showing well where the best rains were experienced, and the lambs 
will benefit accordingly. More rain is needed. Some farmers have staited seeding, but 
others are waiting. Commercial fertilisers are being used on a large scale. 

Riverton.— Weather has been very warm and dry ; rain is badly needed to start seeding. 

8trathalbyn. —The w eather has been very dry, and ploughing is much impeded for w*ant of 
rain. The grass is turning yellow and will di« out unless we soon get a change. Stock are in 
fair condition. 

Yorkbtown.—T he weather keeps very dry, and a good fall of rain’ is needed. Stock 
look well. 

Editor’s Note. —The Editor will be glad if correspondents in districts not 
represented in these reports will furnish concise notes not later than the 25th 
of each month. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE REPORT. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Company report^9, 

April opened auspiciously, but a period of unseasonably hot dry weather setting in not only 
burned off growing feed in most exposed places but caused considerable anxiety to the 
farmers. During the past ten days, however, favorable weather has been again experienced, 
and agriculturists are now more hopeful. In many districts, encouraged by the success 
attending the use of manures last season, fertilisers are being employed much more 
extensively than heretofore, especially on worn out lands. Pastoral prospects are more 
favorable than for several years, and the lambing gives promise of being good. 
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In breadstuffs the local market shows a slight improvement on values ruling a month ago, 
but no material rise in wheat can be recorded, price in the Northern Hemisphere having 
fluctuated not more than Is. 6d. per quarter. During the next six or eight weeks weather 
conditions, particularly in America, must largely influence price for the ooming season; with 
prospects, however, generally favorable at the beginning of May, the chances in Europe and 
America seem favorable for an average crop. Local flour quotations are a shade higher in 
sympathy with slight improvement in value of wheat Heavy demand has been experienced 
for miller’s offal lines. Feeding grains are flrmly held. Hay and chaff have been m better 
demand. 

Our market has been mostly supplied with potatoes from the Mount Gambier district; 
dealers there, however, bad forced the price up, whilst intercolonial tendencies were towards 
lower rates with the result that a 5s. advance—for a few days has caused a reaction of at 
least l Os. per ton, with buyers very much disinclined to operate, as intercolonial samples are 
being offered cheaper and in excellent condition. Local onions have been supplying the 
market, but are now about used up, so that the South-East may be exptcttdto exercise a 
controlling influence on this line during the remainder of the season, the crops there turning 
out heavier than at one time expocted, whilst the quality is reported very fair. * 

A satisfactory month’s business has been done in dairy lines, but, in consequence of the dry 
hot spell previously referred to, the expectation that this colony would ere now be self- 
supplying in butter has hardly been realised, a slight shortage still having to be made up by 
importation; but the last rains ought to place us soon in the position of having at least 
sufficient for requirements. There is still some stored in the refrigerating chambers, which 
owners are anxious to quit; but the quality is not good enough to permit of its taking the 
place of imported fresh. Eggs havo had a strong advancing market during all the month, 
although supplies are heavier than at this time in preceding couple of years. Western Aus¬ 
tralia continues to absorb all wo can provide, with buying orders still unfilled. Bacon 
improved slightly for a week or two, but is again as last quoted. The turnover in this line is 
exceptionally large, no doubt owing to the comparative dearness of butchers’ meat. The 
same reason has also influenced Bomewhat the demand tor cheese, which is heavier than usual, 
whilst, of course, its cheapness encourages sale. Business in honey has been somewhat dull, 
but several good parcels have been placed at quotations. Beeswax has good inquiry. Almonds 
scarce. 

With the change to cooler weather conditions the usual winter sale of carcass meat has 
commenced, and good competition is being experienced for suitable pork and veal. Dressed 
poultry is also realising satisfactory prices. In live poultry all good table stuff finds ready 
buyers, but light, poor and weedy birds have been neglected, and now that supplies are again 
plentiful some breeders will have to put their stock in betrer condition before forwarding to 
market, if they wish to obtain anything above miserable rates. There is an excellent expoit 
market for poultry to be easily won in Western Australia - which we already supply with 
eg^s from our colouy—but we have to compete with Melbourne and Sydney, and can only 
gam a hold by raising good stuff, for which, however, buyers are willing to pay well, and it 
would be much more profitable to producers than marketing poor birds. 

Market Quotations of the Day. 

Wheat.—At Port Adelaide, 2s. 7d. to 2s. 7£d.; outports, ‘2s. 5$d. to *2s 6jd. per bushel of 60lbs* 

Flour.—City brands, £6 7s. 6d. to £6 12s. fid.; country, £6 to £6 6s. per ton of 2,000lbs. 

Bran.—8£d. to 9d.; pollard, 9d. per bushel of 201bs. 

Oats.—Local Algerian, Is. fid. to Is. 8d.; good stout white, 2s. 4d, to 2s. 8d. per bushel 
of 40lbs. 

Barley. — Malting, 2s. fid. to 3s. 6d. ; Cape, 2s. per bushel of fiOlbs. 

Chaff.—£3 to £3 5s. per ton of 2 t 2401bs., dumped, f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes.—Mount Gambiers, £3 16s.; Tasmanians and New Zealands, £3 10s. to £3 16s. 
per 2,240lbs. 

Onions.—£4 os. to £4 10s. per 2,2401bs. 

Butter.—Creamery and factory prints, Is. l$d. to Is. 3Jd.; dairy and collectors’ lines, 9d. 
to is. per pound. * 

Cheese.—S.A. Factory, best, large to loaf, 6d. to 7d. per pound. 

Bacon.—Factory-cured sides, 7d. to 7$d. ; farm lots, fid. to 64d. per pound. 

Hams.—S.A. factory, scarce, 7£d. to 9d. per pound. 

Egg*.— -Loose, Is. 3d.; in casks, f.o.b., Is. fid. per dosen. 

Lard.—In bladders, fid.; tins, 4d. per pound. 

Honey.—2d. for beat extracted, in fiolb. tins; beeswax, Is. per pound* 

Almonds.—Soft shells, 4d.; kernels, 10£d. per pound. 

Gum.—Best clear wattle, lfd. per pound. 

Poultry*—Good roosters, is. 4d. to Is. 8d, each; medium to fair, lOd. to Is. 2d.; fair hens. 
Is. to Is* 4d.; poor-oonditioned fowls difficult to quit at 7d. to 9d.; ducks, Is. 9d. to 2s. 4d.; 
geese, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 9d.; pigeons, 4d.; turkeys, from 4d. per pound live weight for fattening 
sorts to fijfcd. for fine table birds. 9 
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CONFERENCE OF SOUTH-EASTERN BRANCHES. 

On March 29 a conference of the South-Eastern Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau was held at Naracoorte. Enthusiastic (ommittees for programme, 
exhibits, receptions, and refreshments had been meeting and working for some 
weeks previously, and this accounts for the unqualified success of the under¬ 
taking. Much credit was given to the ladies’ refreshments committee, under 
the able presidency of Mrs. McGilchrist, and Mr. S. Schinckelas Hon. Secretary. 
The exhibits of farm, dairy, orchard, and garden products, home industries and 
manufactures, and utilised waste substances wete very numerous, excellent in 
quality, showed great taste, industry, and ingenuity, and were intensely 
interesting. 

Proceedings. 

Mr. Oliver Hunt, Chairman of the Naracoorte Branch, presided, and welcomed 
the following visitors from Branches:—Naracoorte—Messrs. S. Schinckel, 
J. Wynes, G. Greenham, E. C. Bates, J. D. Smith, A. Johnstone, H. Buck, 
G. Wardle, H. Smith, and D. Mclnnes (Hon. Sec.). Lucindale—E. Feuer- 
hcerdt, B. Feuerheerdt, L. Mclnnes, A Matheson, S. Tavender, G. C. Newman, 
A. Lobban A. Dow, and H. Langberg. Tatiara—T. >tanton, W. E. Fisher, 
C. H. W. Wiese, D. Makin, T Hall, and J. Rankine. Millicent—R. Camp¬ 
bell, and H. F. D. Holzgrefe. Penola—J. A. Riddoch, K. A. Stoney, J. W. H. 
Sandiford, R. Fowler, J. Warner, D. McKay, J. T. Morris, and Dr. F. Ockley. 
Mount Gambier—J. Umpherston, J. Watson, J. C. Ruwoldt, T. H. Williams, 
A. J. Wedd, and K. Lewis. Central Bureau—Professor Lowrie M.A., B.Sc. 
(Principal of the Agricultural College, Roseworthy), Professor A. J. Perkins 
(Government Viticulturist), C. J. Valentine (Chief Inspector of Stock and 
Brands), and Geo. Quinn (Inspector of Fruit). There were also a great 
number of the public present, and about twenty agronomical lassies an 1 lads 
from the local school under the control of Mr. E. A. Wittber. These*! at ter, 
as well as the members of Branches, were provided with refreshments by the 
ladies’ committee. 

Several prominent persons had been invited to be present, but found it 
impossible to attend. Amongst numerous apologies on that account were 
included the lion. R. Butler, M.P., Minister of Education and Agriculture, 
Mr. G. S. Thomson, Government Dairy Instructor, and the Chairman and 
Secretary of the Central Bureau. 

The Chairman remarked that, as this was the first conference that had been 
holden at Naracoorte, the visitors must not expect too much. He was glad to 
see so many present, and so many excellent exhibits of products, manufactures, 
and industries. Much good must inevitably result from these conferences, and 
he referred to several of the advantages that accrue. The good work done 
by the Bureau as a whole, and by individual Branches and Branch members, 
was strikingly apparent in the reports, &c , published in the official Journal of 
Agriculture and Industry . He referred to the promising season just opened, 
and hoped that yields in agricultural, pastoral, and horticultural industries 
would be abundant, and prices turn out satisfactorily. He directed attention 
to the splendid show of products, &c. 

Exhibits. 

Naracoorte Branch. —Large collections of apples, pears, quinces, grapes, 
peaches, plums, melons, nuts of sorts, dried and preserved fruits, agricultural 
roots of many varieties, sorghum, maize, lucern, kale, and many green fodders, 
culinary vegetables, sunflower seeds, &c., wheats, barleys, oats in.grain and in 
the straw, models of patent horse-feeder, and automatic sheep-feeder, sheaves 
of various grasses, native saltbushes and other articles. 
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Penola Branch. —Very large collection of apples, pears, grapes, peaches, 
almonds, lemons, quinces, tomatoes, Coonawarra clarets, onions, potatoes, peas, 
beans, and many other articles from the Fruit Colony and from Yallum. 

Lucindale Branch. —Collections of apples, pears, grapes, peaches, lemons, 
essential oil of peppeimint, Bomney Marsh wool, wheats, barleys, and oats in 
grain and in straw, maize, kales, mangolds, grasses, clovers, fodder roots, bulbs, 
etc., marrows, onions, vegetables, potatoes injured by mole crickets and 
specimens of the insects, maize, &c. 

Mount Gambieb.- Very extensive collections of apples (one exhibit with 
forty varieties), pears, quinces, walnuts, twelve sorts potatoes, onions, sun¬ 
flowers, millets, sorghums, wheats, oats, &c. 

Millicent Branch.— Fourteen sorts potatoes, one bulb kohlrabi, 141bs., 
tree lucem, green fodders, grasses, sunflowers, saltbushes, and other exhibits. 

Address by Mr. C. J. Valentine —The Chief Inspector of Stock and 
Brands was called upon for a few remarks He said he was sorry to miss the 
presence of the Hon. Minister of Agriculture and some others at this large 
representative meeting of agronomists. A few years ago it would have been 
difficult to get so many producers together from all parts of the district, but 
thanks to the organization of the Agricultural Bureau this was now made an 
easy matter, and many other advantages had resulted from its establishment. 
A lively interest was being shown in every agronomical pursuit, being led by 
some of the most intelligent men in each district, and these annual conferences 
enabled them to disseminate useful knowledge, and encouraged them to 
progress in the various industries in which they were engaged. Co-operation 
in dairying had lifted the industry from torpor into activity and prosperity. 
With the advice and assistance of the Government Dairy Instructor the 
dairying industry would make much more rapid development. He was much 
impressed with the magnificent show of produce—especially fruits—on the 
tables For export purposes, there was no part of Australia better able to 
compete in the world’s markets than the South-East. This was the seventh 
conference that had been holden in that part of the colony, and whilst con¬ 
gratulating Naracoorte upon the success of the present meeting, he was sure 
that all present would benefit largely from the papers, discussions, and generally 
from the meeting together of so many well-informed and practical occupiers of 
the soil. 

Agricultural Shows. 

For Mr. Jas. Fowler (C hairman of the Penola Branch), Mr. E. A. Stoney 
read a paper, of which the following was the purport: — 

This paper was written with a view to start a discussion upon Professor W. Lowrie's 
address at the latest Congress of the Bureau in Adelaide upon the same subject. It had been 
suggested that the subsidies granted to agricultural societies are not invariably employed in 
the way it was originally intended they should be used. In the main, the people engaged in 
conducting these annual shows are practical men, who in many cases give money, time, and 
best abilities for the public good, with a sincere desire to benefit the producing interests. 
That their efforts are appreciated is emphatically proven by the great interest taken in the 
shows by those most concerned. There seemed to be a concensus of opini< n that these com¬ 
petitive exhibitions of products, or of the effects of breeding of horses, cattle, sheep, &c., are 
useful. Be thought the value of the lessons thus given would bo enhanced, and the derisions 
give more satisfaction, if the judges in some cases would give reasons for their awards. He 
thought these country shows marked the progress made in the districts where holden, and 
exert a powerful influence for good. They enable persons who cannot attend the larger and 
more distant shows to benefit from the object lessons presented by their local shows. If some 
local shows are “ merely social engagements, at which people gather to chat about things in 
general, and each other in particular,” as stated by one of the leading daily papers, he agreed 
that such exhibitions have yet to justify their existence. That observation emphasized the 
necessity for most careful selection of officers to carry out the real object of the shows. 
It would be a nity if a little real pleasure could not be oombined with business, and shows 
would probably lose much of their interest if sociality were eliminated. The same paper had 
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said—** Emphatically the commercial victory is won by the up-to-date man. Brains are required 
in farming as they were never Wore. The chemist and the machinist are indispensable co- 
operators with the man who holds or directs the plough or supervises the stock farm.” This 
was absolutely correct, and led to the subject of agricultural education. Unfortunately, our 
Agricultural College, with its competent staff, is not within reach of all. Still, it ought to be 
visited at every possible opportunity. In concluding, he thought that the small shows, as at 
present conducted, do a vast amount of good, and that anything that would tend to decrease 
their usefulness would be a distinct loss to the district in which they are held, and detrimental 
to agricultural interests generally. 

Mr. D. McKay, Penola Branch, said many country people failed to agree 
altogether with Professor Lowrie in the paper referred to, and he was one of 
them. In Melbourne and in Adelaide he had noticed that exhibits from the 
country took the principal prizes. Horses from South-East had taken the prize 
for hunters at Adelaide Shows, and Yallum and Hynam sheep had taken prizes 
in Melbourne. If country shows were discontinued it would be a great loss. 
They could not see better exhibits at the Adelaide Show than at country shows. 
Some amount of sociability and enjoyment was properly attached to the 
country shows. He would ask if the Professor desired to do away altogether 
with country shows ? 

Mr. W. F. Loittit thought it would be impossible to do away with country 
shows. There were many who could not get away to distant shows, and he 
would defy Adelaide or Melbourne to put up better exhibits than they had at 
present before them. He wished fanners would take more interest in their local 
agricultural societies. Usually the working committees consisted of five or six 
townsmen. They ought to be chiefly farmers. 

Mr. Howland Campbell, Millicent, in the main agreed with the Professor. 
He did not understand that he wished to do away with the country shows 
altogether, but rather that there should be fewer country shows and much 
larger prizes. With exception of horses exhibited at the shows they would find 
very few good hacks in the district. One horse was generally got up specially 
and taken to all the t-hows, and the same mi^ht be said of all show stock. 
They are generally mongrels fed up. The Agricultural Bureau Branches could 
hold shows without lavish expenditure, and he would himself take more trouble 
to exhibit at a show of this kind than at one where the main object was money¬ 
making. Ordinary shows were mostly of a horsey character, and if the 44 horses 
in action ” part were removed from the programme, the show would fall flat. 
What had buck-jumping contests done for improving the breed of horses? 
Very insignificant prizes were offered for such things that tended to make happy 
homes and smiling faces, and were nearly altogether neglected. Chicago was 
built up on the pork industry, but the prizes offered in our South-East would 
not pay for 44 the squeal/' 

Mr. H. Smith said that he had been successful for two years running in 
taking prizes for his sheep at the Adelaide Show, and then the management 
limited the competition to within 200 miles of Adelaide. That was not 
encouraging country exhibits. 

Mr. J. UMFHEBSTON said he agreed with Professor Lowrie for the most part, 
and there was great necessity for improving the stock of the colony. 

Mr. D. McKay said the buck-jumping contests, &c., brought in gate-money, 
which was devoted to prizes for more useful exhibits. 

Professor W. Lowrie said that he did not advocate that all the country 
shows should be abolished, nor that there should be only one central show. 
The number of shows should be reduced, larger district ” shows organised, 
and the work and money that is now divided amongst the numerous small 
shows should be concentrated upon the larger district shows. There was 
stock in the South-East that could compare with that of any part of the colony; 
but that, was in favor of his contention. It was said in other districts— 44 How 
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can we compete with men like Angas and Murray ? We have not the money/ 
But that was neither flair not to the point. It was not “ money ” but “ the 
man” who understood the breeding of stock. At home a poor man 
(Cruikshank), who understood stock breeding, took champion prize for Here* 
ford stock against the aristocracy of England. Because so much time and 
working power was taken up in organising the multitude of small shows, the 
Adelaide show was reduced to the position of a district show. If they are 
carried out rightly, agricultural shows could be made beneficial to the agri¬ 
cultural industry. In Great Britain farmers looked upon it as a first duty to 
become members of the national societies, and as a second duty to be a member 
of their own district society. These national shows could afford to offer 
prizes that would attract good exhibits, and get the brains to devise the best 
means of producing the animals desired. The officers of the many local shows 
here were generally prominent men who could not spare the necessary time to 
getting up a really good show. We ought to have shows that would bring 
stock from New Zealand and all the other colonies, so that we might attain 
perfection in each class, and compare our best with their best. If we could 
offer £200 or £300 for an entire horse, and the winner were left in the colony, 
it would greatly benefit the agricultural industry. They should confine agri¬ 
cultural shows to agriculture, and social functions should be separate. The 
reason they found farmers not working for the shows was that they recognised 
that the prizes offered brought animals that were not worth inspecting. Take 
for instance the prize-list of the local show. There they found in a district 
where surely .sheep were an important exhibit a prize of £2 2s. for the 
champion. Then turning over to farm implements and conveyances they found 
£1 for the best single buggy and a certificate of merit for the best double¬ 
furrow plough. Was a buggy likely to do much good to the district ? In the 
case of the plough, which many farmers had, there would be competition if a 
substantial prize was offered; and if a trial was made it would add still greater 
interest to the competition. It was for reasons like this that he would like to 
see say one show in the South, two in the North, and one central show, at 
which it would be worth the farmer’s while to stay a week instead of a show 
at which everything could be seen in two days and a half, like the Adelaide 
show could now. 

The Roseworthy Agricultural College. 

Mr. B. Feueeheerdt, Lucindale Branch, read a lengthy paper, of which 
the following is an abstract:— 

No doubt there are a few amongst us who take a deal of interest in the college, hut there 
will also be those who know very little of the institution. It is to the latter chiefly that I now 
address these few remarks. It would he a mistake to imagine the institution situated on the 
best of soil and with a 26in. rainfall. Such is not the case. The average rainfall during the 
during the three years in which I attended it was about 14in., and the soil at the time when 
the college was founded was decidedly poor. The land had been under wheat for many years 
before, and was thoroughly wheat-sick and exhausted. The site was chosen to show the 
agriculturalists of South Australia what could be done on the land under the most adverse 
conditions. Now, at harvest time, you can see that the institution is not failing in its purpose. 
The farm consisted of about 8$0 acres of land, about 250 acres annually under cereals, and 
about 40 acres under vines and fruit trees. Within the last three years the area of the farm 
has increased considerably. Formerly the area waB not sufficient to admit of any number of 
sheep being run on the premises all the > ear round; whereas now, I believe, the Professor 
has charge of a small flock, and will he able to put into practice his scientific principles of 
sheep-breeding and management for the benefit of the students. The entire work of the farm 
la done by the Btudents. Work of all descriptions, from driving the binder down to feeding 
pigs, even the butter and cheese-making, is done by the students. Under the supervision or 
Professor Perkins they do the work of tne vineyard and orchard, work such as ploughing and 
cultivation of the soil, pruning, grafting, and when vintage comes the picking of the grapes 
and wine-waking. The course of viticulture and wine-making alone, under such an expert aa 
Professor Perkins, should be of inestimable value to any student who intends to follow up 
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that practice in alter life. The ranee of subjects taught is fairly large. Science and practice 
of agriculture is taken by Professor Lowrie, M.A., B.8c.; science and practice of -viticulture, 
Professor Perkins, Government Viticulturist; theory and practice of fruit-culture and theory 
and practice of wine-making, Professor Perkins; veterinary science, Professor Lowrie; 
chemistry, Mr. Jamieson, B.Sc.; surveying, Mr. Bosworth ; bookkeeping, Mr. Haslam; farm 
foreman and instructor, Mr. Charles Jarman. The student has every opportunity of learning 
placed before him, and if he does not avail himself of it, the college is not to blame. The 
students are divided into batches. While one batch is receiving lectures, the other is out in 
the farm and vineyard engaged at practical work. At midday the order is reversed. The 
batch that had received lectures during the morning go out to work, and the other lot go into 
the lecture room. The hours of woik start at 7 a.m. and knock off at 5*30. At harvest rime 
harvest hours are kept. The variety of wheats grown each year is large, and offers the 
students a good opportunity of comparing their relative merits and rust-resisting qualities. 
Each year Professor Lowrie conducts a series of experiments, and shows the results of manur¬ 
ing, and that there cannot be the slightest doubt that the correct applications would be 
profitable to the wheatgrower. Each year a field is chosen for this purpose, and divided into 
a great number of blocks of equal area, generally about three acres each. A number of these 
blocks are sown first with the various fertilisers alone. For instance, one would be sown with 
superphosphate, another with basic slag, another with sulphate of ammonia, and so on right 
through the whole list of manures. Then another lot would be sown with the various blends 
of these manures and in various proportions. Throughout this whole series of plots an 
occasional one will be loft totally unmanured. When harvest time comes the results from 
all these various blocks are kept separate and weighed. To any wheatgrowers who should still 
be doubtful as to the practicability of applying fertilizers with profit, it would be worth while 
to visit the college farm just before the harvest time, and in most cases the information gained 
would he full compensation for their railway expenses. In 1895 the crop averages were for 
hay, two tons per acre ; and for wheat, 15 bushels per acre. Compare these results with those 
of adjoining fanners Two out of four failed to get their seed back, the third harvested six 
tons of hay from a 30-acre paddock, and the fourth stripped four bushels to the acre. In all 
four of these cases there was only a road or fence dividing their fields from the Government 
farm. Now', ask these men why the Government crops should be heavier than their own. 
They w ill tell you promptly that the reason is because the Professor manures his land, and that 
they would do the same if they had the Treasury to back them up. Ask them what manure 
was applied, bow much, and what it cost. They do n* t know, and w'hat seems more strange, 
they do not seem anxious to know. It is a great pity that so many farmers in the North and 
the South-East aro prejudiced against the institution. There is at the present day many a 
hard-working honest old farmer who, in spite of all his years of experience, is beginning to 
find it is difficult to make a living on his land with his old method* of cultivation ; even his 
choicest pieces of soil are commencing to fail. What will it be in ten year’s time, and what 
are the prospects of his sons, unless some change is brought about ? The only thing that can 
bring about this change for the better is the use of fertilizers. Either farmyard manure or 
commercial will have to be used, and tho sooner the better. When a farmer in good circum¬ 
stances says he cannot afford to send his boy to Rose worthy for three years—“ He is too handy 
at home, you know', feeding pigs, hoeing weeds ”—little does he know of w f hat he is depriving 
his son, and how it will affect him in after years. With the present condition of our soils and 
the rapid strides which the advancement of agriculture is making in other countries, it is really 
necessary to give the rising generation of farmers every possible chance of acquiring the more 
modem and scientific principles of agriculture, in order that they may compete more success¬ 
fully against other countries. There cannot be the slightest doubt out that South Australia 
was most fortunate in obtaining two such capable expeits a9 Professor Low'rie and Professor 
Perkins. The knowledge which these two men are continually distributing far and wide 
through South Australia, both through lecturing in the various districts, and through the 
number of students which are yearly under their supervision, is bound to improve the geneial 
methods of agriculture, and also hasten the advancement of the wine industry. With im¬ 
proved methods of cultivation and a more general use of commercial fertilizers, the output of 
grain and produce is bound to increase, and the prospects of the colony should brighten con¬ 
siderably. There wdll be a greater employment of labor, the returns from our railways will be 
higher, and besides this the amount and interchange of money will inorease also. Financially 

r king, the Rose worthy Agricultural College is an annual loss to our Government. With 
student’s fees at £30 per annum, and placed under such adverse conditions, it would be 
very unfair to expect the institution to be self supporting. The object of the college was 
never intended to provide a direct source of revenue. It is m an indirect way that the benefit 
of the colony will come about. It may be years before it will make itself felt, but the effect 
will oome, slowly perhaps, but surely. The life of the student on the whole is pleasant, full 
Of interest, and remarkably healthy. The food, although plain, is wholesome, and the accom¬ 
modation is all that could be desired. There is one point which I would suggest as an 
improvement. The age of admittance should be raised from 15 years to 16. At the age of 15 
tho student is too apt to look upon the duties as a task, and will not take full advantage of his 
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opportunities as will one of more mature age. Bather let him spend the extra year or so in 
acquiring a good sound education. It will be of much value to him at the college, and wi*l 
simplify matters a great deal for the students and their masters. Any praise that I may have 
accorded the institution is not more than is due. I have always felt that it was my duty, not 
only to the college, but also to the people of South Australia, to make known as well as I can 
a few of the many benefits that may be derived from this institution. 

Adjourned for luncheon. 

Ploughs and Ploughing. 

Pbofessob W. Lowbie, M.A., B.Sc., Principal of the Roseworthy Agri¬ 
cultural College, opened an address upon this subject by congratulating Mr. 
Feuerheerdt, one of the former boys of the Roseworthy College, on the paper 
he read before lunch, and made some interesting remarks concerning the work 
of the college in relation to its financial position. The Professor then, in 
referring to the old modes of cultivation, gave a succinct history of the modern 
plough ; compared the functions it performed in relation to the old modes of 
cultivation ; dwelt on the necessity of cultivating the land well; preferred an 
implement that broke the land up thoroughly to one that did neat ploughing 
and prepared smooth seed beds; and expressed his preference for a plough, 
the weight of which was thrown on four wheels, with no sole plate, no check 
plate, and having only a place of rest for the mould board ; made of spring 
steel instead of iron, with mould-board specially chilled so as to have a fine 
polish. He dwelt on many other points, and counselled the farmera to test the 
draught of their implements. A plough made in Ardrossan (S.^) was near 
his ideal, and he had a partiality towards the disc plough that had been tried 
at Naracoorte the other day, on account of its breaking up the land thoroughly. 

Mr. Umfhebston did not altogether agree with the Professor, and considered 
the disc plough not suited for Mount L ambier, as it did not cover the weeds. 
Neat ploughing was necessary to cover weeds. The Professor said his ideal 
plough should be suitable for the greater portion of the colony, and usually 
farmers were not troubled with an excessive quantity of weeds. * 

Farmers’ Co-operation. 

Mr. R. Campbell, Millicent Branch, read a paper on this subject, as 
follows:— 

The average farmer is an individualist vuth here and there a slight progressive tendency, 
which announces itself in a so-called co-operative butter and cheese factory, which is generally 
only a joint stock company of limited liability, but the greater potentialities of true co-opera¬ 
tion do not seem to come within his intellectual grasp. However, it is hoped by continual 
“ pegging away ” he will realize some ot the possible advantages to be gained, and will then 
“hustle around ” and reap the benefits. Someone has said “Farmers should organise. Each 
acting for himself renders this powerful class helpless. For the hard working million farmers 
who are willing to get together, keep together, act together, and co-operate in many ways, 
there is a bright future.” Genet ally, when the subject of co-operation is broached, the follow¬ 
ing reply is made “ Yes, I believe in co operation, and certainly think a co-operative store 
would he a good thing.” In the writer’s mind the co-operative store is about the last thing 
a farmer wants. If he has not learned to take advantage by co-operation with his fellow 
farmers to make most of the few lines of his own craft, how can he expect successfully to deal 
with the hundreds of lines about which he knows nothing. The only successful movements 
of this kind have had very small beginnings, and the business has been learned gradually and 
increased as the necessities required. To start a co-operative store with paid managers and 
assistants is not a riskless undertaking, but for farmers to combine ana place their stock 
and crops to the best advantage is a much less risky matter. The writer has seen fat sheep 
delivered to a dealer at the farmer’s gate, driven direct to the lo.al sale yards, and sold to 
another dealer to be trucked to the Adelaide market, to be sold again to the butcher through the 
agency of a third auctioneer or salesman. By having a local office the markets could be 
known, and the despatch of stock regulated. Grain could be so'd in large parcels, and so 
realise better prices. Arrangements could be made with shippers, oornsacks and wool bales 
could be bought in as large parcels as all the present local dealers combined would make, 
end so get them cheaper; and could so make their arrangements that there would not be the 
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remnants of several stocks to hold over for next season. The middleman, be he the buyer of 
the farmer’s produce or seller to the farmer that which he requires, takes certain risks and 
allows for them, and, I suppose, generally allows a little over for contingencies. All that the 
other fellow does the fanner can do himself by combination. All risks would be shared equally, 
and when the unforeseen and allowed f^r did not happen the farmer would get the benefit. In 
America the farmers have their institutes, their granges, and other combinations, and work 
them for all they are worth. Especially amongst fruitgrowers are these co-operations to be 
found and work well. They buy, sell, and exchange products, getting as near to the producer 
on the one band and the consumer on the other, thus buying cheaper and selling dearer than 
they otherwise could. Some farmers hold the opinion that becauso the middlemen are con¬ 
sumers of farm produce they are to be tolerated; the produce consumed and the profits made 
are not at all commensurate. If the middleman is not supported he will, they say, become a 
producer, and so be in opposition. Well, let him. You can stand him better in that capacity, 
for at least you will not have him on your shoulders. The farmer is not in business for fun 
or jphilanthrophy, but for a living, and if he «an, by combination with his fellows, make that 
Uvmg easier attained and enjoy more leisure, why should'nt he. Who comparatively enjoys 
the most leisure and luxury P Is it the farmer or middleman who enjoys the most leisure ? 
Brother farmers, every luxury and leisure enjoyed by those who stand net ween you and the 
consumer cq your products, or you and the producer of what you consume, is at your expense. 
The facilities of transport arc greater than ever they were, and should be taken advantage of to 
their full extent. The details of organisation are not here entered into ; they Lave been gone 
over time an4 again. Time, paper, and ink have been wasted over them, and until farmers 
realise the present arrangements are not th»3 best that they could be they will still be wasted. 

Mr. A. Caldwell agreed that co-operation, when conducted on well- 
understood business lines, would be highly beneficial; but business had been 
reduced to almost a science, requiring very special training, and the middlemen 
might be regarded as experts. Farmers often made more profits by employing 
these experts than they could do by trying to conduct their own business. An 
attempt had been made by farmers around Naracoorte to ship their wheat 
direct to the home markets, but it had been a difficult job to make it a going 
concern. In some cases the farmer who attempted to do his business without 
the aid of the expert might find himself in a bad position. By all means let 
farmers co-operate, hut let them be careful not to get out of the frypan into 
the fire. 

Mr. FrsHEB took the oppositive view to Mr. Caldwell. What Mr. Campbell 
combated was the employment of too many and unnecessary middlemen. 
There was no occasion for so much of the agency business as was existent in 
the colony now. One of the best instances of co-operation in South Australia 
was the Farmers* Co-operative Union. He thought the farmers should strike 
out a little more in the way of co-operation. There weie, of course, lines the 
farmers should not touch. 

Mr. Campbell replied. If Mr. Caldwell were not a hard-headed Scotsman 
he would think he was making fun of him. One thing farmers could advan¬ 
tageously co-operate in was the purchase and analysis of fertilisers. They 
would secure the best fertilisers, and save a considerable sum per ton by it. 
They could also co-operate for the selling of various kinds of produce. 

Pruning and Planting Fruit Trees. 

Mr. A. Johnstone, Naracoorte Branch, read the following paper:— 

In submitting this short paper to you I do not pretend that it is either educational or 
perhaps altogether practical in this country. It is simply retrospective of some of my 
experiences in my occupation as a gardener in older countries. The old Scotsman’s 
injunction to his son was—“Aye, be pittin’ in a tree Jock; it’ll be growin’ while ye’re 
sleepinV* And in this Australia of ours when an industrious man acquires a block of land 
and has built a house on it one of the next best things remaining for him to do is to plant a 
low fruit trees. They will grow while he sleeps; and while they may not serve the purpose 
of the Irishitan’s pig in “ paying tbe rint,” they will be more of an embellishment to the 
home—their products are as useful, and perhaps more imperatively necessary, to us in our 
tropical olimgte. There is a right and a wrong way to put in the trees, and their subsequent 
treatment when they have been put in. Since I got my first lesson there has not been much 
alUiadon in the opinion of experts as to the care necessary in planting for good results. Trees 

P 
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are sent out from nurseries in all sorts of conditions. While some have been taken up care¬ 
fully, others have been literally been torn up—their roots, or what remains of them, are cut,* 
split, and twisted. It is absolutely necessary for their future well-being that they are care¬ 
fully examined, and a clean cut made above all the lacerations, the top pruned hard back to 
three or four eyes or buds from the main stem. Allowing that the ground has been well 
broken up so that there can be no superfluous moisture or lodgment of water about the roots, 
the holes are dug at the distance apart intended. Baise the centre of the hole to resemble 
half a ball, or convex in form; plaoe the tree on the centre of it, then spread the roots 
regularly out all round ; fill in with fine soil; if there are any wo d ashes about mix a little 
over the* roots, or, in heavy soil, a little sand, as they both promote root action. Be careful 
not to have the roots one-sided, as the more regular the distiibution of the roots are so will the 
flow of sap, as also the form of your future tree, and it will be the more firmly fixed in the 
ground. 1 know a great many trees have been bought at auction sales. Their roots have been 
exposed to the air for a week or more, and, therefore, their terminal points, which supply the 
spongioles for sucking the moisture from the ground, are perished. They are put in as they 
are in holes hollowed out in the centre in unbroken land and undrained. The holes become 
full of water, wbi h does not dry up sufficiently quick to give the roots a chance to start before 
the summer heat is upon them, and the consequence is that they mostly all die. They have 
not been pruned at either root or branch, and perhaps just as well, as it saved time at planting. 
That is how not to do it. Now, as to the subsequent training of the young trees. During the 
last forty or fifty years many systems have been tried, some of which are much older, and 
nearly all have been extolled as being the most fruitful, while some are merely ornamental. 
First of all I will take the useful. The natural form of the apple tree being short-stemmed and 
spreading, I think the neatest in cultivation to which we approach that form gives the best 
all round results. In maturity it givos biennially a full crop of marketable fruits, and requires 
little or no pruning. For cider, fruit, or general mjirket purposes, I believe it to be the best 
form of cultivation. It was the principal foim in use forty or fifty years ago. Then came 
the tree with a stem of from 12m, to 18in. high, open in the centre, the branches being 
trimmed all round, which gave to the tree the form of a wineglass. Under this system we 
get a tree that is easily sprayed, easily pruned, and the fruit is not easily blown down, and it is 
easily gathered in a healthy condition. It produces a medium crop of good-sized fruit. Then 
there is the horizontal form, for which some apples and most of the pears arc specially adapted. 
It is a style of training which takes up little room and practically shades only itself. Trees 
trained thus are thrown into bearing much sooner than by any other system, os it employs the 
sap in the elaboration of fruit spurs instead of its rushing straight to the tips of the branches. 
Next to this is the fan shape, which is moat ©specially suited to walls, although it is earned 
out on trellises. But for quick fruit production and of good size the horizontal is the best of 
the two. Some of the ornamental forms were termed cordon, lateral cordon, bi-lateral cordon, 
oblique, and may still be seen in the gardens of the old land. The pruning was done once 
a year when the trees had finished their growth, and thoroughly ripened their wood. Seven or 
eight years in many instances elapsed before any fruit was seen or expected. But what do we 
find here ? Up to a few' years ago trees were planted anywhere and anyhow, allowed to grow 
as they choose—like too many of our colonial youths are—until they got in the way of some 
one, then they had to get a pruning, which, instead of conducting to their wellbeing or fruit¬ 
fulness, only caused canker and decay, and as weakness is the most susceptible to disease we 
may thank the past tr.atment of our old orchards and vineyards for a goodly amount of the 
trouble now. The different systems of training now are just about the opposite of what I have 
told you. The trees are now, instead of open centered, grown close, and some I have seen as 
thick as a boxthom hedge; while instead of allowing the trees to fully develop their wood, an 
almost constant pruning goes on with the object of developing fruit spurs and having a full 
crop of fruit in three or four years. People nowadays do not care to wait so long for returns. 
But I do not think there will be much left for their successors. Farmers know what it means 
to allow stock to increase when too young. I believe in and cultivate the moderately full- 
branched tree, because it shelters the fruit from storms and sun. But I do not advocate the 
summer pruning of trees as distinct from disbudding or pinching, because any untimely cutting 
must be conducive to disease—that is, if the parts cut are only in the cellular state—and I 
know some now wish they had never tried the system. To me it is plain that if the young 
growths are cut while in the cellular state or before they become fibre, there cannot be a healthy 
tree built up under such treatment. Better wait a year or two for a return than cut your trees 
down before they are aged. A more Bevore pruning at the proper season will develop the fruit 
buds right along from the buds to the tips of the branches without any extra artificial modes 
at all. It will also serve to give your trees a stronger hold on the ground, and it produces the 
small fibrous roots which in turn produces the fruit spurs, flower, and fruit. If in the hurry 
to get a big tree on good land it is allowed to increase at the rate of 18in. or 2ft. per year and 
in width proportionately it develops larger roots, which go to make the wood, with perhaps a 
large fruit here and there inferior in quality, and in ten or twelve years the tree is run out* 
Then it is too late to cultivate fibrous roots and the trees are either cut down or allowed to 
remain and cultivate disease for posterity. In conclusion, I would recommend for general 
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purposes the close-headed hush form of apple tree, aa it gives gpod crops of good fruit and need 
not be allowed to run so as to require a step-ladder to gather in the crop. For pears the 
horizontal system might by some be tried. It gives no shade to anything, takes up no room as 
it were, and produces large crops of large fruit It is a good system for shy bearers, and if at 
any time they become infested with disease are easily sprayed or washed. I have referred 
only to the apple and pear, as on this occasion there is not time to mention apricots, peaches, &c. 

Mr. Wedd said that trees should be planted the same depth as they were 
grown in the nursery. If Mr. Johnstone’s system of training was followed the 
fruit would be much better. 

Mr. R. Campbell believed in keeping the soil around the trees well stirred. 

Mr. Johnstone said that every planter should be guided by the soil in which 
he was working for determining the depth he should plant. Given situation and 
soil suitable, he preferred planting trees on top of the ground and placing a 
mound around them, for fruit was produced from the humus obtained on the 
surface. 

Mr. Quinn considered that the paper was a good guide for fruitgrowers. He 
did not know what Mr. Johnstone meant by horizontal pruning. It was generally 
safe to plant to the depth of the soil mark on the tree, but they might plant an 
inch higher or lower, according to the soil they were working. The statement 
that the humus, operating on the small or surface roots, supplied the fruit was 
one which could not be demonstrated, and he had never seen a scientific 
explanation of it. When visiting the Penola Fruit Colony he had noticed some 
trees too dense and thick in the middle, which had the effect of choking or 
killing the fruit; but this could be easily remedied. 

Mr. Johnstone then gave an illustration upon the blackboard of horizontal 
pruning, as follows:—“ When starting fruit put three upright sticks in the 
ground an equal distance apart. Then place three or four rods upon them 
horizontally about 15in. apart. Plant the tree at the centre stick. If the tree 
has one leader and two side shoots, lead one to the right and one to the left 
and carry the next one to the next cross rod ; prune it back at one eye above 
the rod, which produces one leader and two branches; one branch leads to the 
right and the other to the left.. Train the centre to the next rod, and so on, 
as high as thought fit.” 

Mr. Quinn recognised the system as familiar to him, but he did not know it 
by the term Mr. Johnstone had designated it. He had peaches growing in that 
manner, and an advantage of it was that the trees could be pruned more quickly 
and readily, and produced better and earlier fruit than the standard trees. 

Next Conference. 

It was unanimously decided that the conference next year be held at Lucin- 
dale. A vote of thanks was accorded to the members of the Naracoorte 
Branch for the very complete arrangements they had made for the conference, 
and to the ladies of the district for the refreshments provided for the visitors. 

Orchard and Vineyard Cultivation. 

The evening session was taken up by addresses by Mr. George Quinn, 
Inspector of Fruit, and Professor Perkins on these subjects. 

Mr. Quinn said before entering upon his subject he desired to make a few 
remarks upon Mr. Johnstone’s paper. Since the paper was read he had the 
pleasure of seeing in Mr. Johnstone’s garden the principle he had laid down 
about pruning and cultivating fruit trees clearly demonstrated. His garden 
showed that he could grow fruit trees as well as write a good paper about 
them. Concerning the exhibits in the hall that day, Mr. Quinn said that he 
had not seen fruit of a better quality previously. Particularly was this the 
case with the apples and pears. He was pleased to see such interest taken in 
fruit cultivation m the district. 
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Mr. Quinn then went into his subject, which he divided into three parts, 
viz.:—(1) Cultivation by way of preparation for fruit trees ; (2) winter culti¬ 
vation; and (3) summer cultivation. He dwelt at some length on how an 
orchard should be prepared for fruit trees, and impressed upon his audience 
that there was much loss and disappointment in fruitgrowing by careless pre¬ 
paration of the ground for receiving the trees. He specified the manner in 
which various soils should be treated, and he strongly advised drainage of the 
ground and the frequent stirring of the surface to allow the rain to penetrate 
the soil, and the air to circulate. He believed in deep cultivation on the 
surface, and if the ground was properly prepared there was no fear of the 
surface roots being injured. The land should be ploughed as early as possible 
to get the benefit of the winter rains. 

Professor Perkins, the Government Viticulturist, then spoke on “Vine 
Cultivation.” He dealt briefly with the treatment of the ground. Deep culti¬ 
vation was necessary, with the object of getting as much moisture as passible, 
and this was necessary during the winter months, so as to store as much water 
in the soil as could be obtained. The prevalent idea of a well-cultivated vineyard 
was an even surface made into a good seed bed; but they could never make the 
best use of the rain that fell under such circumstances. He believed in the soil 
being in a rough state, to let the rain get into it, and the air circulate through it. 
He advised ploughing early in the year, to be followed by a second ploughing 
later in the year, and that there was no use scarifying. He invariably practised 
the views he had given expression to in the vineyard of 100 acres at Roseworthy 
Agricultural College, and he found the rough treatment of the ground prefer¬ 
able to a smooth surface. It was absolutely necessary in such a dry climate as 
they had in parts of South Australia to give every opportunity for the rain 
percolating to the subsoil. The Professor then referred to some criticism passed 
upon the Roseworthy College orchard by one of the members of the Naracoorte 
Branch who had visited the place,at one of their meetings. The following extract 
had appeared in one of the reports of the Branch:—“ The orchard,unde^ Professor 
Perkins, looked neglected. Prunings of trees were lying about, and the ground 
was in bad order and showed bad cultivation, which was more like pig rooting. 
It was nothing to compare with the Penola Fruit Colony for cultivation. M This 
was not fair criticism. No doubt this visitor was commenting on the rough 
surface of the ground, which had been purposely left that way, and if he had taken 
the trouble to ask for an explanation, he would have received a satisfactory one. 
He would never have an orchard worked down fine during the winter—-it was 
against his principles—and they could not expect an orchard of 100 acres, with 
the limited supply of labor they had at command, to be always in show order. 
They preferred visitors to see their work as it was ordinarily done. 

Votes of thanks to those who had taken part and to the Chairman closed the 
proceedings. 


CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Wednesday, April 19. 

Present—Hon. A. W. Sandford (in chair), Messrs. Samuel Goode, W. C. 
Grasby, M. Holtze, T. B. Robson, and A. Molineux (Secretary). 

Congress. 

It was decided that the Eleventh Annual Congress of the Bureau be held in 
Adelaide during September Show week, 
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Horticultural Instructor. 

It was decided to call the attention of the Minister of Agriculture to resolution 
carried unanimously at the Congress of the Bureau, in September last, asking 
that arrangements should be made to utilise the services of the Inspector of 
Fruit, Mr. Geo. Quinn, as Horticultural Instructor, and to relieve him of some 
part of his work inspecting fruit in Adelaide, so that his services might be more 
largely utilised in fruit-growing districts. It was Resolved that, in the opinion of 
the Central Bureau, this resolution should be given effect to, and that Mr. Quinn 
should be appointed Horticultural Instructor. 

Importation of Plants. 

Mr. Holtze called attention to the rapid spread of phylloxera in Victoria, 
and to the great danger existing, under present conditions, of introducing the 
pest into this colony with plants from Victoria. He thought immediate steps 
should be taken to prevent the introduction of any plants unless accompanied 
by a sworn declaration that they had not been grown near any vines, and were 
free from any pest. He showed certificate required by Cape Colony Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, and thought we should adopt something similar. 

Members agreed with Mr. Holtze as to the serious risks we run, and to the 
necessity for doing everything possible to keep out the pest, even at some 
expense and inconvenience to importers. The Secretary said he believed the 
Inspector of Fruit has already recommended that all plants introduced into this 
colony should be fumigated. After further discussion, it was resolved to 
recommend— 

(a) That all plants, or portions thereof, introduced into South Australia should 
be subjected to fumigation by an officer of the Department of Agriculture. 

( b ) That a certificate, similar to -that adopted in Cape Colony, be required 
with every parcel of plants introduced into the colony. 

(cf) That Customs officers inspecting travellers’ luggage, &c., be required to 
ask travellers whether they have any plants, or portions thereof, with them. 


Extracts and Translations. 

The Chaihman (Mr. F. E. II. W. Krichauff) forwarded the following 
extracts and translations from Foreign Agronomical Papers :— 

289. Best Tune to Fell Timber.— Trials made in Germany have lod to the conclusion that 
the best timber is obtained from trees felled when circulation has stopped, at the end of autumn. 
Four pines of equal age and size, and grown on similar soil, were cut respectively at the end 
of December, end of January, end of February, and end of March. Beams cut from them of 
equal length and thickness were then put upon props at each end and weightod. The respective 
weights borne were us 100 for December, 88 for January, 80 for February, and 62 for March. 
Posts were thereupon put into the ground, and again those from pine cut in December remained 
sound, even after sixteen years, while the others could be broken much earlier, some in three 
or four years. The same trials were made with oak, and results were similar. I have had 
redgum posts, split after harvest, in the ground fully forty years, and those between the 
centre and those near the bark are yet sound, although brittle 

290. Depth of Sowing Seeds* —Professor Wollny recommends the following as the outside 
depths :—For wheat, rye, barley, oats, from lin. to 2jin.; for millet, from gin. to l jin; for 
maize, from lin. to 2in. If the plants germinate from a greater depth they are more likely to 
be attacked by fungoid diseases. 

291. Orem Manuring. —Dohterain desired to ascertain whether grasses and other plants 
growing after harvest would, by decomposition in the soil, produce much nil rate quickly. He 
used lucom aud vetches against rye grass, and found the proportion of nitrogen in uniuanurod 
soil to be 141*6, in that with rye grass 190*8, and in that with lucern 289*4. In moist years 
manuring with vetches or other legumens will add as much nitrogen to an acre as 12,0001bs. 
of farmyard dung. 

292. Water in Butter* —At Kiel 101 experiments were made to ascertain what influence a 
temperature and longer churning after the butter appeared might have. With a temperature 
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of 10° to 16° C., the butter contained on an average 11*07 per cent, of water. With a 
higher temperature and five minutes more churning, the average increased to 13*73 per cent., 
or more than 2| per cent, more water. 

293. Value of Gypsum as a Fertiliser. - Gypsum can supply only two ingredients of plant* 
food to the soil, viz., lime and sulphuric acid, and these can only be useful where they are 
otherwise deficient in the soil, lime is almost everywhere abundant in the soil of arid climates, 
and the small quantity of sulphuric acid needed is also probably in most soils.. Gypsum may 
he found efficacious for all pea-flowering plants, by setting free insoluble supplies of potash in 
the soil, and is good for preservation of carbonate of ammonia in manure. 

294. Selection of Potatoes. —Dr. Sempotowski selected a few bags of potatoes, from plants 
that had at least fifteen good-sized tubers. These were planted on one plot, while next to it 
another plot was planted with not so selected tubers. Result—6851bs. more tubers per acre 
from the first plot. On other plots ho tried Bordeaux mixture against plots not so treated. 
In the first case he found 1$ per cent, of diseased potatoes, while the plots treated with sulphate 
of iron and lime, or not at all, had respectively 12} per cent, and 15J per cent. There is no 
doubt that the fewer the number of eyes the smaller the number of stalks, and the larger the 
tubers. It should be the aim of growers to raise varieties with only few lateral eyes. * 

New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches:—Davenport, Mr. H. R. Randell; Gladstone, Messrs. D. Gordon 
and C. R. Phillis ; Hartley, Mr. A. Jaensch ; Penola, Mr. R. Fowler; Redhill, 
Mr. W. Stone; Bowhill, Messrs. Alb. Groth and Alb. Dohnt; Belair, Messrs. 
C. Downer and J. Halstead; Yankalilla, Messrs. J. Crawford, Jas. Malthouse, 
and A. Mayfield; Mount Remarkable, Mr. T. S. Bishop; Paskeville. Messrs. 
O. Grady and C. Koch; Port Lincoln, Dr. Kinmont and Mr. R. Sullivan; 
Naracoorte, Messrs. E. A. Wittber and B. S. Roach; Brinkworth, Mr. Alex. 
Crawford; Golden Grove, Messrs, A. Marr and R. Smith ; Meningie, Messrs. 
H. May, W. Yates, and D. Roberts; Willunga, Mr. J. A. Hughes; Lipson, 
Mr. G. Carr; Albert, Messrs. R. Morton and W. Farley; Appila-Yarrowie, 
Mr. E. Catford; Holder, Mr. H. Yaughan; Mount Compass, Messrs. A. 
Sweetman and J. Jenkins. 

Reports by Branches. 

The Secretary reported receipt, since previous meeting, of eighty-eight 
reports of Branch meetings. 


REPORTS BY BRANCHES. 

Cradock, March 25. 

Present—Messrs. R. Ruddock (Chairman), P. Gillick, T. Fitzgerald, B. 
Garnett, J. Paterson, J. H. Iredell, and J. H. Lindo (Hon. Sec.). 

Seeding, —The Chairman read a paper on dry and wet sowing, to the 
following effect:— 

During a period of twenty years only once had there been sufficient rain to produce a crop 
equal to the capabilities of the land in this district. In all other years the crop had suffered 
more or less from deboient rainfall at some stage of its growth. It was therefore necessary for 
them to do all they could to make tho most of what rain fell. In his opinion there was no 
better way than working as much land as possible in a wet condition, especially at seeding, os 
the plants come through much quicker than if it has a hard crust above it, as is generally the 
case with dry seeding. The ground also retains the moisture better if the surface is loose, and 
does not set so hard after future rains when worked damp. He was aware that there were 
difficulties in the way of putting in a sufficient area while tne ground is wet, and, to make the 
best of things, he believed that they should give one stroke with the hairows after sowing on 
dry land, running the harrows over it again immediately after the first rains. He believed in 
running sheep over the crop immediately after rain if the wheat is high enough to entice the 
sheep to travel. He had had splendid results from this practice on laud that had previously 
blighted very badly in dry weather, in September and October. The fanners id the Horn 
would also have to do more of their fallowing in the winter; they generally waited until the 
grass made some growth before commencing, and this often meant the work was barely started 
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before September; consequently they missed the winter rains, and the land was dry most of 
the time it was fallow. He believed this was the chief reason why the stubble crops were so 
often etjual to those on the so-called fallow. He admitted he had been equally to blame with 
others in these matters, but there was no doubt that they would have to considerably alter 
the system under which they had been working. 

Mr. Garnett fully agreed with the Chairman, and Mr. Fitzgerald also 
favored. Mr. Gillick said he saw the new patent disc plough at work in 
Adelaide during show week, and was favorably impressed with it. Mr. 
Fitzgerald in discussing the question of plump v. shrivelled seed said he had 
seen 25bu«h per acre taken from a crop where shrivelled grain had been sown. 
Mr. Gillick had got better returns from shrivelled seed than from plump seed 
sown at same time on same kind of land. The general opinion of members 
was that the greater number of seeds gave the balance in favor of shrivelled 
seed, but the larger grain supported the plant better in dry periods of germina¬ 
tion. 

Bags as Wheat. —Mr. Fitzgerald initiated discussion on practice adopted 
by wheat merchants of paying for bags as wheat. He considered that the 
merchants should pay for the bags. Mr. Garnett thought what was lost one 
way was gained in another. The Chairman and Mr. Gillick did not see what use 
it was discussing the matter as the present system was sure to be adhered to. 


Renmark, March 23. 

Present -Messrs. W. Moffatt (Chairman), T. S. Wyilie, R. Kelly, J. L. 
Gubbins, 11. V. Bostock, W, H. Harrison, E. Taylor (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Tomatoes. —Members desired to know whether sulphate of ammonia would 
be beneficial or otherwise to tomato plants, and could it be used in conjunction 
with phosphates. [Yes. For ail acre of tomatoes use l,200lbs. of fertilisers, 
containing 7 per cent, of soluble phosphoric acid, G per cent, of potash, and 
4 per cent of nitrogen. Sulphate of ammonia should contain about 25 per cent, 
ammonia; sulphate of potash, about 50 per cent, potash; and mineral super¬ 
phosphate, about 16 per cent. phos. acid.— Gen. Sec.] 

Pigs. —Mr. R. Kelly read an interesting paper advocating pigs as a by¬ 
product for orchardists. He thought, settlers could at least raise enough pork 
for home use at a very moderate cost by using up the windfalls, culls, and 
surplus vegetables in feeding the pigs. 


Mannum, March 30. 

Present—Messrs. A. O. F. Faehrmann (Chairman), J. A. Schulze, F. W. 
Kowald, R. Heidrick, B. Baseby, C. Pfeiffer, J. W. Walker, J. Nickels, and 
H. Brown (Hon. Sec,). 

Lupin Seeps. —Mr. J. G. Preiss sent for distribution a bag of lupin seeds, 
which are used as a green manure for enriching sandy land, and, to some 
extent, as a preventive of drifting sand. 

Co-opeeation. —Mr. J. A. Schulze read a paper on this subject, to the 
following effect:— 

It is not only necessary for agronomists to find ways and means to increase the productive* 
ness of the soil and quality of the produce, but also to get it to market in the cheapest way 
and sell at the highest price. Producers should ask Government to carry on railway all pro¬ 
ducts for export at a low rate, to place the inland producer on an equality with his more 
favorably situated fellows near the seaport. To get the highest prices it will be necessary for 
aU producers to co-operate and send the surplus of their crops direct to the world's market, 
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and save the high charges of the middlemen. The establishment of the South Australian 
Farmers’ Co-operative union was a step to the right direction, and it should be supported by 
all farmers, so as to enable the union to export all products, as well af to import all farming 
implements, manures, comsacks, and other requisites of the farm. Farmers are at present 
paying for American harvesting machines over 160 per cent, more than they cost at the 
factory, and it is probably the same with thrashing machines, clippers, horeorakes, seed drills, 
cream separators, and other things which the farmer must have. In time, if supported by 
all farmers, the union would establish factories and construct strippers, ploughs, scarifiers, 
harrows, wagons, carts, and all other necessary farming implements, and thus roduce the cost 
of such articles to at least half present pi ices. In large fanning districts such as Mannum 
there should also be a co operative store to receive the dairy produce, and in connection with 
a creamery or a butter and cheese factory. By joining the Farmers’ Co-operative Union the 
position of the farmers and other agronomists would be very greatly improved. 


Redhill, March 27. 

Present—Messrs. S. H.Treloar (Chairman), D. Steele, R. Siviour, D. Lithgow, 
G. Wheaton, F. Wheaton, R. S. Nicholls, A. A. Robertson, and T. McDonald 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Drilling Manures with Seed. —Mr. G. Wheaton said that three years 
ago they tried drilling seed and fertilisers together, with satisfactory results. 
Since then they have increased the area each season, and in every case the 
results have been considerably better than when fertilisers have not been used. 
Mr. D. Steele had similar experiences to record; but Mr. Nicholls had tried 
Kangaroo guano last year and failed. He thought he had sown the seed too 
deeply, and that he had got an inferior sample of guano. The Chairman tried 
Kangaroo guano on stubble land, in the hope of getting a second year crop, but 
the result was unsatisfactory. The crop came away well, but later on became 
badly affected with black rust. Some of the manure was like sea sand, and 
gave very little crop; other bags contained dark-colored stuff, and this gave a 
bag more of wheat per acre. 


Crystal Brook, March 25. 

Present—Messrs. G. Davidson (Chairman), W. J. Venning, J. C. Symons, 
W. Nott, M. Weston, and George Miell (Hon. Sec.). 

History of Agriculture. —Mr. W. J. Venning occupied the evening in 
reading a very interesting article from an English newspaper, giving some 
particulars about agriculture from the earliest days of history up to the present 
time. 


Mundoora, March 27. 

Present—Messrs. R. Harris (Chairman), J. Blake, G. Haines, J. J. Vanstone, 
W. J. Shearer, and A. E. Gardiner (Hon. Sec.). 

Best Varieties of Wheat. —lie best three varieties of wheat for this 
district, with regard to prolongation of harvest and profitable results, Mr. 
Blake, after many years of experimenting, finds it more profitable to grow the 
early sorts. The spring, which often sets in dry, often brings a severe check 
upon the later varieties ; but some seasons have been more favorable, and then 
the later kinds made better growth and gave heavier yields. He recommended, 
first. Early Para and Steinwedel; second, Purple Straw; and Red Straw has 
also given good results. Mr. G. Haines always got best results from Steinwedel, 
Pride of Barossa, and Red Straw. Pride of Barossa grows fast, has good straw, 
does not go down nor shake out. Mr. Vanstone favored early Para and Stein¬ 
wedel, but harvesting must be started early and completed quickly, else 
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Steinwedel will shatter out and Early Para lie down. Mr. Shearer, as a wheat* 
buyer's agent, found the best samples for stripping were Early Para, Bearded, 
and Purple Straw, and many farmers had told him that those wheats gave best 
results. 

Infekiob Bluestone. —A long discussion took place upon this subject. It 
appears that there is a pale blue chemical, generally sold under the name of 
u colonial ” bluestone, which is soft and of little or no value for pickling seed 
wheat. Crops raised from seed that has been pickled with this rubbish almost 
invariably prove to be bunted. One member thought that the use of hot water 
the bluestone is injurious. [But in this he is mistaken.— Gen. 
Sec.] The bluestone sold as “ English ” imported was dark blue, and very 
good. [Fanners should be very careful to note that bluestone is hard, crystal¬ 
line, and deep brilliant blue in color. The cheap soft greenish or whitish 
substance sold by some storekeepers is not “bluestone,’ , but is copperas or green¬ 
stone, and is of no use for pickling seed wheat.— Gen. Sec.] Mr. A. E. 
Gardiner said he was sorry to say that sulphate of iron (copperas or greenstone) 
was often sold under the name of bluestone, and equally sorry to find that many 
people concluded that, because it w as so useless, therefore it must be “ colonial. 
It was more likely that it is imported, because we have plenty of copper in 
South Australia, and sulphate of copper is made at the Wallaroo Smelting 
Works quite equal to any imported. Ilis brother and himself had used 
Wallaroo bluestone for three jears past, and found it all that could be desired. 
Part of last year’s supply remains on hand, and is quite as solid and good as 
when supplied. Members thought that steps should be taken to prevent the 
fraudulent substitution of adulterated bluestone, or of sulphate of iron for 
sulphate of copper. 


Golden Grove, March 30. 

Present—Messrs. T. McPharlin (Chairman), J. R. Smart, S. A. Milne, 
J. Murphy, J. Ross, and A. Harper (Hon. Sec.). 

Fabmees’ Relief Fund. —Members present w r ere not disposed to sympathise 
with suggestion to form a permanent fund for relief of distressed farmers. It 
was decided to consider the matter fuither at next meeting. 


Meadows, April 3. 

Present—-Messrs. J. Catt (Chairman), W. Pearson, T. B. Brooks, W. J. Slone, 
T. A. Buttery, G. Rice, W. A. Sunman (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Fabmees’ Relief Fund. —Members were of opinion that it would he better 
to purchase land in districts better situated as regards rainfall than to continually 
maintain people on land where the climate is altogether unsuitable for farming. 

“ Blanket Weed.” —This is the name given locally to the Toad Flax (Lin- 
aria elatine), which is spreading extensively in the district, and is causingsome 
anxiety. It was thought that it might be kept in check by pulling and burning. 

Tymfanitxs. —Mr. Pearson wished to learn if there is any quicker remedy 
than a tablespoonful of carbonate of soda in a wine bottle of water to relieve 
bloat in cattle, caused by eating lucern. He was informed that lucern should 
be cut and left to wilt for a few hours before being given to cattle. This will 
also prevent any had odor or flavor in the milk. 

Hemf. —Mr. Rice tabled some hemp plants. He found much difficulty in 
protecting the seed from sparrows. 

S eason.— During the past three weeks about 3in. of rain have fallen, and the 
season has been very favorable. 
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Morgan, March 26. 

Present—Messrs. J. Jackman (Chairman), A. Stubing, L, Stubing, R. Winde- 
bank, and J. Wishart (Hon. Sec.). 

Meetings. —The Hon. Secretary reported on failure of members to attend 
previous meetings. After some discussion it was resolved to make a further 
effort to carry on the Branch, the members present pledging themselves to 
attend regularly. It was decided to strike off the roll any members failing to 
attend for three consecutive meetings. 

Farmers’ Relief Funj>. —A resolution was carried supporting this proposat, 
and it was decided to assist as far as possible. 


Forster, March 27. 

Present—Messrs. A. Johns (Chairman), J. Johns, F. Johns, J. A. E, Schen- 
scher, F. Tovvill, J. R. Bolt, W. H. Bennett, J. Sears, J. Retallack, and J. D. 
Prosser'(Hon. Sec.). 

Ploughing and Sowing.— Members agreed that from 2in. to 2|in. is the 
best depth to plough on light soils, and that the seed may be ploughed under 
to that depth. On heavy land, where sandalwood grows naturally, the depth 
may be 4in. to 5in. 

Rainfall.— For February, l*35in.; for March, 032in. 

Phosphorus Poisoning. —In answer to an inquiry, members were informed 
that no certain remedy is known ; but emetics should be administered, and 
calcined magnesia given freely. 


Lipson, April 1, 

Present—Messrs. G. Provis (in chair), J. Brown, Chas. Provis, Jas. M^Cullum, 
II. Gale, W. F. Darling, E. J. Barraud (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Bags as Wheat. —The Chairman initiated a discussion on this subject. 
He slated that the millers were not only paying for bags as wheat, causing a 
loss of 3£d. on every bag sold by the farmer, but were deducting 2d. per bag 
on so-called second-hand bags, making the loss to the farmer still heavier. The 
Hon. Secretary called attention to Prof. Lowrie’s notes on the standard bushel. 
He agreed with the professor that it would be better to have one standard for 
first-class samples and one for fair average quality. It would, he believed, be 
the means of farmers with good samples of grain getting a better price for their 
wheat. Some members thought that it would only result in the buyers getting 
a better sample without paying any extra price for it. 


Fort Firie, March 23. 

Present—Messrs. P. J. Spain (Chairman), G. Robertson, F. Gambrell, A. 
Wilson, W. Smith, 11. B. Welch, and R. J. Ferry (Hon. Sec.) 

Best Wheats for District. —Mr. Wilson said early sorts should be 
grown. King’s Early Solid Straw did fairly well, but was not considered a 
good milling wheat. When frying new varieties the test should be continued 
for several years, as some kinds required four or five seasons to develop their 
capabilities. Pride of Barossa had not received a fair trial. Other members 
did not receive this suggestion with favor. The Chairman bad good results 
with CairnichaePs Eclipse, Baroota Wonder, and Smart’s. The first be con¬ 
sidered really good, and well adapted to the district, as it is rust-resistant, early. 
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plump, Weighs well* yields well, and a good milling wheat, but does not make 
good nay* Baroota Wonder resembles Tuscan, is fairly early, shakes out some¬ 
what, good sample, of good milling quality, makes good hay. Smart’s is early, 
is like Steinwedel, is liable to rust, and should be sown early. King’s Solid 
Straw was successfully tried last year; it stands well, does not shake out, makes 
first-class hay, but holds it beam. If seasons were wet he would sow Budd’s 
and Ward’s. The various members proposed to sow this season Carmichael’s 
Eclipse, Baroota Wonder, Smart’s, Gluvas, King’s Solid Straw, Early Para, 
No. 1 Beardy. It was suggested that the Agent-General for South Australia 
should be requested to procure sweepings from the holds of wheat-laden ships 
from all parts of the world, to be distributed amongst the Branches of the 
Bureau for experiment. [A grand chance for introduction of Hessian fly and 
a hundred pests and diseases.— Gen. Sec.] 


Richman’s Creek, March 28. 

Present—Messrs. W. Freebairn (Chairman), A. Knauerhase, P. .1.0’Donoghue, 
W. Rodgers, J. J. Searle, F. Mattner, A. Nicholson, W. J. Wright, J. McSkim- 
ming, E. Roberts, J. J. Gebert, M. Render, J. McColl (Hon. Sec.), and two 
visitors. 

Adelaide Show. —Chairman had seen very little of interest in the shape 
of machinery at the show. A three-furrow disc plough in work went through 
hard soil very well 

Seed and Fertiliser Drills.— It was decided to procure dewts. English 
super, for experiment if a seed drill can be available for this locality. 

Permanent Drought Fund. —Members approved of this movement, but 
are not in a position to aid owing to late severe drought. They suggested that 
assistance be available only to subscribers, and only as a loan, except in special 
cases arising from unavoidable causes other than drought. That all applications 
should go through a local committe and be subject to their approval. 


Woodside, March 13. 

Present—Messrs. R. Caldwell, M.P. (Chairman), C. W. Fowler, F. Hcidrich, 
N. Schrdder, J. C. Pfeiffer, R. W. Kleinschmidt, A. Pfeiffer, E. Esau, and 
G. F. Lauterbach (Hon. Sec.). 

Permanent Drought Fund. —Sufficient information as to the regulations 
under which the proposed fund is to be controlled not being available at present, 
this Branch is not in favor of taking the matter in hand. 

Homestead Meeting. —This meeting was holden at the farm of Mr. N. 
Schroder, and members were provided with afternoon tea by Mrs. Schroder. 

Dairying. —Mr. J. C. Pfeiffer considers great judgment is necessary in 
stocking a dairy farm. If over stocked, losses are sure to result. Neglected 
cows will become poor and give only a small quantity of inferior milk. Mtich 
care must be devoted to the selection of cows suitable to the pasture and 
climate. For this locality strong healthy cows should be Kept —such as Short¬ 
horns or Holstein*. Aldemeys and cows of that class are too delicate for this 
part of the colony. It is very important that cows should be milked quickly 
and gently. He would stable cows all the year round, but for the interference 
of the Local Board of Health and Inspector of Water District. He considered 
the most profitable time for cows to calve is in January, when they are in good 
condition after the spring and summer fodder. The prioe of butter is then 
good. His cows each averaged 300lbe. butter per year. Calves dropped in 
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July are beet to rear, and it is best to rear them by hand during the three 
following months, until the green feed comes on, when they will thrive for the 
rest of the season, and should make strong healthy cows. All members thought 
8001bs. butter per cow per jear was exceptionally high. If all dairymen 
regulated the calving for J anuary it is probable prices of butter would decline. 


Fine Forest, March 28. 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Jcttner (Chairman), E. Masters, J. Flowers, A. 
Inkster, A. Mndge, J. Phillis, R. Barr (lion. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Conference of Branches at Bute. —Members regretted that this Con¬ 
ference had been called during seeding time, but decided to attend.' The 
following questions were submitted for consideration:— “ Best way to treat 
land in order to obtain a consecutive wheat crop from a field that was drilled 
with manure last season,’* “Analysis of manures,” and “The bag question.” 
As the Conference is fixed for April 20, it was resolved to forego the Branch 
meeting for same day. 

Best Three Wheats for District. —Although Steinwedel shakes out, 
breaks down badly in the straw, is susceptible to bunt and red rust if late crop, 
yet its earliness, quick growth, good milling quality, and heavy yields—all 
proved by years of experience—entitle this variety to be placed first. Red 
Straw occupies second place; but with regard to third p sition opinions are 
divided between Dart’s Imperial, Rattling Jack, and Purple Straw. The early- 
maturing wheats arc decidedly best for this district, and King’s Early. African 
Baart, and Hawke’s Club would probably come into favor on that account, 
provided no special bad qualities could be urged against them. 

Poultry. —Mr. Inkster said it is unsafe to keep more than 100 hqad in one 
flock, because disease of some sort is sure to occur amongst them. He had 
known several cases of failure where tho number was increased to 150 or 200. 
Mr. Flowers advocated change of settings of eggs and a fresh rooster occasion¬ 
ally to prevent disease. The Chairman said in order to have winter eggs 
chickens should be raised all the year round. He considered South Australia 
an ideal country for poultry-raising. Members consider the choice show breeds 
are most susceptible to all kinds of disease. Owing to, perhaps, want of system 
in feeding and general good management in many cases, a wide divergence 
appeared to exist wiih regard to the cost of keep and profits derivable from 
poultry, but it was unanimously agreed that it will pay to feed fowls on clean 
wheat when the market price is under 3s. per bushel. 


Albert, April 8. 

Present—Messrs. J. Wetlierall (Chairman), A. B. Struther, W. Napper, 
R. C. Rasmussen, W. H. Clarke, T. Cooper, H. L. Smith (Hon. Sec.), and 
four visitors. 

Farmers’ Relief Fund. —Members promised to do all they could to help 
this matter on. 

Pig-breeding.— Mr. Cooper asked what was the best kind of sow to mate 
with a Berkshire boar for general purposes. Mr. Clarke said any good, long, 
roomy sow other than a Berkshire would be suitable. The Berkshire kept too 
fat and did not, with him, produce good litters. 

Rainfall. —For three months, 2*88in. 
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Kadina, April 6. 

Present-Messrs. T. M. Rendell (Chairman), James Martin, H. Johnson, 
Peter Roach, G. E. Putland, and J. W. Taylor (Hon, Sec.). 

Conference. —Mr. Roach promised to attend and read paper at Port 
► Broughton Conference on April 26. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Putland tabled samples of early varieties of wheat. 


Gawler River, March 24. 

Present—Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (Chairman), D. Humphries, G. Johnston, 
F. P. Parker, J. Hillier, J. Badman, A. Bray, R. Badcock, H. Roberts, 
H. Heaslip, and H. Roediger (Hon. Sec.). 

Fertiliser Experiments.— At the request of Mr. F. H. Snow, the Hon. 
Secretary undertook to carry out experiments with Thomas phosphate, nitrate 
of soda, and potassie manure. 

Summer Rains. —A discussion took place on the beneficial and injurious 
effects of the heavy rain in February. It was agreed that the rain did good in 
starting seeds of weeds to grow early, thus enabling the land to be cleared 
before sowing; also, the grass having started would, witli favorable weather 
now give good early feed. It was also thought that, the ground being moist 
while warm, plant food in the soil would be changed from an insoluble con¬ 
dition to a form in which it would be more readily available for the plants. 
On the other hand, the rain spoilt much dry feed, upon which stock now 
depend, making it gritty, and unless rain comes again soon the young feed 
started by the rain will die off. ^ 


Appila-Yarrowie, March 24. 

Present—Messrs J. Wiisdon (Chairman), P. Lawson, J. C. W. Keller, A. 
Fox, C. W. H. Hirsch. J. M. Grant, J. II. Bottrall, J. O’Connell, W. C. Francis, 
J. II. Kleram, C. G. F. Bauer (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Gladstone Conference. —The Chairman, Mr. C. W. H. Hirsch, and the 
Hon. Secretary reported on the procedings of the recent Conference at 
Gladstone. 

Farmers’ Relief Fund. —This subject was discussed, members favoring 
voluntary subscriptions to the fund, as if each farmer were to give a little each 
year the fund would soon amount to a substantial sum. 

Boiled v. Crushed Wheat for Feeding. —Mr. Bottrall initiated a dis¬ 
cussion on this subject. Considerable difference of opinion existed as to 
whether boiled wheat was better than crushed wheat as feed for horses. 

Paper. —Mr. Fox read a paper descriptive of what he saw on a recent visit 
to Queensland. 


Johnsburg, April 1. 

Present—Messrs. T. W. Hombsch (Chairman), L. Chalmers, J. Sparks, 
T. Thomas, H. Arnold, W. McRitchie, and T. Johnson (Hon. Sec.). 

Standabd Sample or Wheat. —Considerable discussion took place on a 
paper by the Chairman upon the question of how the average weight of a 
bushel of the whole wheat product of the colony for each season should be 
arrived at It was agreed that a higher price ought to be paid for wheat 
weighing above the standard of average, and that it would be advantageous if 
two or even three grades were fixed, with proportionately ascending values per 
bushel % samples rising in weight above the lowest grade. This would incite 
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farmers to take more care in cleaning their wheat, and this would raise the 
character and value of the South Australian grain in home and foreign markets. 
The Chairman strongly advised all farmers to join the Farmers* Co-operative 
Union, and referred to several anomalies connected with gristing wheat at the 
flour mills. 


Norton’s Summit, March 18. 

Present—Messrs. «T. Jennings (Hon. Sec.), J. Pellew, J. Hank, and A. Smith. 
Fruit Fly. —The Chairman reported that, on behalf of the Branch, the 
Hon. Secretary and himself had written to the daily press re the danger of 
introducing the fruit fly from the other colonies. Action approved. The 
Chairman read article from Leader on experiments re temperatures for fruit. 


Kapunda, April 1. 

Present—Messrs. W. Flavel (Chairman), J. J. O’Sullivan, G. Teagle, J, 
O’Dea, T. Scott, W. M. Shannon, J. H. Pascoe, P. Kerin, H. King, J. A. 
Schultz, G. Harris, and T. Jeffs (Hon. Sec ). 

Conference. —Hon. Secretary Eudunda Branch wrote, stating that Con¬ 
ference of Branches was postponed until September next, [Do not clash 
with Royal Agricultural Show or Congress in September.— Gen. Sec.] 

Best Three Wheats for District. —Mr. O’Sullivan read a paper upon 
this subject, in which he referred to the varying soils, exposures or sheltered 
positions, and other conditions affecting the question, and whether wanted for 
hay or for grain. In his locality hay often ranked first in regard to profit. In 
some parts, sheltered from strong winds, Steinwedel found many advocates. 
For hay he preferred Scotch Wonder, Red Tuscan, and White Tuscan, as they 
are tall and weigh well. Early Para is a good hay wheat, but will not stand 
rough weather. For grain he would use Purple Straw and Red Tuscan, hut 
all red straw wheats are good grain producers. To extend harvest time, farmers 
could sow Steinwedel and Early Para, and for later work sow Purple Straw, 
Tuscan, or White Lammas. 

New Wheat. —Mr. King tabled a newly-named wheat called King’s 
Superior, which he thought would be a good milling variety. 


Elbow Hill, March 28. 

Present—Messrs, H. T. Styles (in chair), C. G. Ward, W. Beinke, W. Spence, 
J. Eliaway, H. Dunn, J. Rhen, C. L. DuBois, G. Wheeler (Hon. Sec.), and eight 
visitors. 

Water Conservation. —A discussion took place on the advisableness of 
obtaining a general water supply for this locality. It was thought the Mindrow 
spring would supply all the Vater required, and it was decided to ask the Con¬ 
servator of Water for estimate of cost, Sec., of bringing water to the district. 
Mr. Ellaway thought if the Government loaned money to fanners for constructing 
tanks on their own land, on similar conditions as wire netting, it would settle the 
water difficulty. 

Selling Bags as Wheat.— Mr. C. L. DuBois read a short paper, in which 
he claimed to know something about the question, as he had formerly been a 
wheat agent for a considerable time. With bags at 5s. fid. per dozen, or 5|d. 
each, at present prices of wheat farmers still got a little the best of the trans¬ 
action in having them weighed in as wheat. In his time he always quoted prices 
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for wheat in bags and wheat without bags* and there was always a difference 
of Id. in favor of bags with wheat. Some who bought bags preferred to sell 
them weighed with the wheat; but those who borrowed bags really lost by 
selling net weight when wheat was at 4s. to 5s. per bushel. He thought that 
the dissatisfaction now felt in some quarters was due to the fact that no price 
was quoted for wheat without the bags. By the present system the price is fixed 
at Id. per bushel more with bags than it would be without, or 4jd. per bag. 
Then the bag is weighed in as wheat, which, at present price, is jd. per lb. The 
bag weighs 31bs., which is equal to l£d.„ a 5£d. total on each bag. Some bags 
are sold as low as 4s. 6d. per dozen, whilst others fetch as high as 5s. 6d. at the 
Harbor, so that the gain is proportionate to the price paid for bags. To prove 
that farmers were getting tne full market value for their wheat, he quoted the 
Adelaide prices, because those prices ruled the rates at the outports, while local 
conditions very often rule local prices. The present price in Adelaide was 2s. 6d. 
per bushel, and in London 3s. 4Jd., a difference of only 9 Jd. per bushel. Freight 
to London was 25s. per ton, or 8d. per bushel, commission and insurance l£d. 
per bushel, so that these items take up the whole difference between Adelaide 
and London prices, and the exporting merchant has only the increase in weight 
during the voyage to rely upon for his profits. That gain is considerable. In 
a cargo shipped by a syndicate of farmers from Wallaroo the gain in weight 
nearly paid the freight, but the price of wheat then was 5s. per bushel. At the 
outports wheat is bought less freight to Adelaide, but is generally shipped 
direct from the outport, thus giving another source of profit to the shipper. In 
former times the difference in price between London and Adelaide markets was 
always from lid. to Is. per bushel (sometimes more), and that difference was 
then necessary, because most of the wheat was shipped from Adelaide, while 
now more is shipped direct from outports; consequently shippers can give higher 
prices at outports than they could formerly. Now the difference is only 9jd. 
between Adelaide and London prices, and farmers are not only getting the extra 
Id. per bushel for wheat, and bags as wheat, but, in addition, the utmost 
farthing that the buyer can afford to give. Of course, at Franklin Harbor and 
some other places, less is sometimes offered than the difference between the 
locality and Port Adelaide, but in such cases the remedy lies in the hands of 
the farmer. Several members disagreed with the opinions expressed by Mr. 
DuBois. 

Stinkwobt. —Mr. Ellaway called attention to the hold this weed was 
obtaining in the district. 


Boothby, March 28. 

Present — Messrs, R. Chaplin (in chair), H. S. Robinson, T. Robinson, 
R. M.JL Whyte, M. Leonard, H. G. Evans, J. R. Way, and G. F. Way. 

Bunt. — A discussion took place on bunt in wheat, and methods of preven¬ 
tion. Attention was directed to Professor Lowrie’s notes on pickling seed, 
which was well discussed. Mr. Evans advised farmers to stop harrowing in 
light showery weather, as seed sown in such weather seemed very subject to 
bunt. The Chairman said wheat for seed should be allowed to ripen thoroughly 
before being harvested. Members generally were of opinion that loz. blue- 
stone to the bushel of seed was not sufficient in this district, 2ozs. being the 
quantity in general use. 

Repai&xho Wheels. —Mr. Evans explained an easy method repairing a 
cast wheel by re-boxing when the centre has worn too much, as frequently 
happens with their farm implements. He had boxed one with steel, and it was 
now as good as new for practical purposes. 
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Holder, April 8. 

Present—Messrs. F. A. Grant (Chairman), J. Green, F. Slater, F. G. Rogers, 
E. Crocker, E. Trimming, J. J. Odgers (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Kaffik Cohn. —Mr. Brougham reported that the Kaffir Corn sown last 
season was cut down and the roots allowed to remain in the soil. This season 
they had sprouted again, and thrown out more shoots than last season, while 
the com produced was larger and better than from the previous season’s seed. 
Pigs appeared to relish the stalks of Kaffir Corn. In reply to question, mem¬ 
bers considered September the best time to sow maize. 

Rainfall. —Recorded for year to date, 4*70in. 


Mount Pleasant, April 14, 

Present—Messrs. G. Phillis, H. A. Giles, R. Godfree, W. Vigar, J. F. Miller, 
J. Maxwell, J. A. Naismith, W. Lyddon, H. Drogemuller, and Rev. H. T. Hull 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Drought-distressed Farmers’ Fund. —It was the general opinion of 
the members that it is not advisable to form such a fund, as it simply 
encourages men to remain on land unfitted for agricultural purposes. 

Cereals. —An article on “ Wheats and their Values,’’ forwarded by 
Mr. R. T. Melrose, was read. It was decided to obtain twenty-one bags of 
seed oats from Tasmania for the members of the Branch. 


Millicent, April 6. 

Present—Messrs. R. Campbell (Chairman), A. McRostie, H. Obcrlander, 
W. R. Forster, H. Stewart, H. F. Holzgrefe, H. Hart, and E. .J. Harris 
(Hon. Sec ). 

Manures. —The Chairman reported that at the request of Mr. F. H. Snow 
he had undertaken to conduct certain experiments on wheat with manures to 
be supplied by that gentleman. 

Conference. —Two n embers reported on proceedings of Naracoorte Con¬ 
ference in very favorable terms. A discussion ensued on district shows, 
members being of opinion that it would entail too much expense to hold a 
general show in the south-eastern townships alternately. 

Show. —It was decided to hold an exhibition and social in connection with 
the Branch and the Ladies’ Grange in June, and to invite the Inspector of Fruit 
and the Dairy Instructor to attend, and give instruction in their respective 
branches of agriculture. 

Visit to Homestead. — This meeting was held at the residence of Mr. 
Hart, and, after the business of the meeting had been concluded, an inspection 
was made of the orchard, buildings, machinery, &c. A discussion arose on 
fruit trees and fruit pests, during which much information was given by different 
members. 


Cherry Gardens, April 12. 

Present—Messrs. R, Gibbins (Chairman), T. Jacobs, C» Lewis, J. Lewis, 
G. Mackereth, E. Wright, W. Nicolle, G. Nicolle, G. Hicks, . G, Potter, 
G. Richards, J. Metcalf, C. Ricks (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Permanent Relief Fund for Drought-distressed Farmers. —It was 
decided not to form any committee of the Branch in connection with this fund, as 
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it was considered to be a mistaken charity to try to keep farmers on land where 
there is so deficient a rainfall, whilst there is so much uncultivated land within 
the area of a good average yearly rainfall. 

Babbits. —Attention of district council of Clarendon to be directed to the 
large number of rabbits on the water reserve at Happy Valley. 

Branch Show. —The late Show was an unqualified success, showed a profit 
of nearly £3, and is to be held annually on third Thursday in March. 


Gladstone, April 8. 

Present—Messrs. J. King (Chairman), J. Tonkin, J. Shephard, E. Coe, 
J. Gallasch, C. R. Phillis, J. Milne (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

New Wheat. —The Chairman tabled sample of new wheat raised by him¬ 
self. It was not unlike Ward’s Prolific in appearance, but had a white grain, 
and was a very early variety. He saved and sowed the seed from one plant 
which produced ten heads, and from those he obtained 2bush. as a result. 

Tree-flanttno. —Mr. Coe promised a paper for next meeting on “ Tree- 
planting for Shelter and Windbreaks.” 


Clare, April 14. 

Present- Messrs. W. S. Birks, W. Kimber, II. Carter. C. J. McCarthy. 
Jno. lladford, H. Miller, J. Treleaven, J. T. Hague (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Distressed Farmers’ Relief Fund. —This subject was well discussed, 
hut the majority was against. The general opinion was that farmers should 
form relief funds for their own district. 

Cttrcttlio Beetle —Mr. Kimber reported that this pest had done great 
damage to his apple trees, having almost stripped them of all tlicir leaves. 


Torketown, April 8. 

Present—Messrs. J. Koth (Chairman), C. Domaschenz, Jno. Latty, and Jno. 
Davey (Hon. Sec.). 

Manures and Seed Drill. —Hon. Secretary had received from the 
Nantawarra Branch a report on the experience of some of its members on the 
results of their use of drills and the different fertilisers placed on the market. 
The best results were obtained from English super. 

Best Wheats for District. —There was along discussion on this subject, 
the conclusion being that, to ripen first, Steinwedel and Early Para were best; 
and of the later sorts, Dart’s Imperial and Purple Straw were preferred. 


Mount Compass, April 8. 

Present—Messrs. M. Jacobs (Chairman), S. Arthur, R. Cameron, A. J. Han¬ 
cock, F. Slater, R. Peters, S. Lawrence, H. MfcKinlay (Hon. Sec.), and three 
visitors. 

Rabbits. —Mr. Hancock reported that rabbits had been damaging his fruit, 
trees by eatiug the bark. He tried the following remedy with very good 
results:—Dry fowl manure mixed with a little clay and water, ani “painted ” 
on the stems of the trees. 
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Black Spot on Potatoes. —Mr. Jacobs said he had sprayed his potatoes 
twice with Bordeaux mixture for this disease, but it took no effect. It is 
reported that this disease has spoiled a considerable amount of the late crops. 

Seed Potatoes. —Members reported on the seed potatoes given to them for 
experiment as follows:—Hero, doing very well, promising to be a great 
success ; Ilegius, Pluto, and Silesia, doing very well. 

Strathalbyn Confekence. —Mr. Jacobs reported on this conference. 


Auburn, April 20. 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Klau (Chairman), E. M. Dudley, J. Ford, J. Hean, 
J. E. Isaacson, Dr. Yeatman (Hon. See.), and two visitors. 

Zante Currants. —Mr. Isaacson tabled samples of these currants, which 
were much admired. They were grown on four-year-old vines, and dried by 
Mr. G. Lambert. 

Farmers’ Permanent Relief Fund. —Members thought the establishment 
of this fund not desirable, as the permanent nature of the scheme was alone 
sufficient to condemn it, and the difficulties in the way of making a fair dis¬ 
tribution were almost insuperable. M eraberR knew of instances where those who 
required most help had preferred to maintain their independence, and had not 
applied for relief. Members considered that if the cycle of good and bad seasons 
in the North continued to be so disproportionate that farmers could not obtain a 
living, they had better give up the struggle, and try elsewhere; but as to 
providing a permanent relief fund for them, it was out of the question. 


Balaklava, April 8. 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Sires (Chairman), C. L. Reuter, A. Manley, J. 
Mills, J. Vivian, E. Roberts, P. Anderson, A. Ilillebrand, G. Reid, and E. M. 
Sage (Hon. Sec.). 

Manures. —The General Secretary reported that the sample of super for¬ 
warded for analysis showed on 1*26 per cent, of soluble phosphate. Con¬ 
siderable discussion took place on the value of this fertiliser (which contained 
a large percentage of phosphate of lime insoluble in water), and on the action 
of the makers in selling it as superphosphate. 

Farmers’ Permanent Relief Fund. —After discussion, it was resolved 
that this Branch is not in favor of making the relief fund permanent, as all 
forms of charity tend to lower the status of those reeeiviug same. It was con¬ 
sidered that, instead of relief funds, more good would result from a large 
extension of the principles of co-operation, which should be achieved by the 
enlargement of the scope of the present Farmers’ Co-operative Union, or the 
formation of fresh unions. 


Morphett Vale, April 6. 

Present—Messrs. L. F. Christie (Chairman), J. Bi ; n,H. Anderson, 
F. Hutchinson, A. Pocock, J. Depledge, J. Spriggs, J. McLeod, T. Anderson, 
Alf. Perry, A. Ross Reid (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Complaint in Fowls. —The Hon. Secretary asked for a remedy for swollen 
find diseased heads in fowls. Mr. Pocock recommended sulphate of iron in the 
drinking water. Mr. Hutchinson advised blowing a little flowers of sulphur 
down the throat. 
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Use of Stable Manure. —The Hon. Secretary initiated a discussion on 
the best method of utilising stable manure. He considers it is more profitable 
to place it on grass land than on cropped land, as the grass grown by it is 
returned to the land by the stock. The members considered that the manure 
should be well rotted before using, but Mr. Smith, a visitor, thought that it is 
more profitable to make use of it as soon as possible, to save loss of ammonia. 
A discussion ensued on the use of superphosphate. 

• Field Trial. —A field trial was held on Mr. W. Reynell’s property on 
April 14. Messrs. Harrold, Colton, k Co. worked their disc harrow, also 
spring-tooth cultivator and peg-tooth harrow. The disc harrow was con¬ 
sidered specially useful for breaking down rough fallows, and breaking up 
stubble to a shallow depth. The peg-tooth harrow was much admired, as it is 
as cheap as and has several improvements on the ordinary harrows. For 
summer work on the fallows the spring-tooth cultivator was considered very 
suitable. 


Caltowie, March 6. 

Present.—Messrs. G. Lehmann (Chairman), J. Neate, D. Wilson, L. Graham, 
J. Potter, A. McDonald, J. A. Leahy, P. O’Loghlin, G. Petatz, J. Noonan, and 
R. Walsh (Hon. Sec.). 

Gladstone Conference. —Mr. McDonald reported on proceedings of con¬ 
ference held at Gladstone. 

Florida Velvet Bean. —Two members reported that seeds of this plant 
germinated all right, and grew a little, and then died. 

Stallion Tax. —Members were opposed to any tax being placed on entire 
horses. 

Inferior Bluestone. —Mr. Leahy initiated a discussion on this subject, 
and thought the prevalence of bunt last season was largely due to use of inferior 
bluestone. Other members agreed, and it was resolved that in the opinion of 
the Branch it was advisable that the bluestone sold in the colony should be 
tested, as is done with fertilisers. 

Standard Bushel. —A resolution was moved in favor of a higher standard 
for wheat, with payment for over standard samples proportionate to reduction 
made for samples under the standard. 


Pyap, April 19. 

Present—Messrs. J. Holt (Chairman), W. Axon, J. Bowes, J. Harrington, 
T. Smith, E. Robinson, C. Billett, G. Napier, H. Mills, J. F. Bankhead, and 
W. C. Rodgers (Hon. Sec.). 

Permanent Relief Fund.— Pyap Village Association donated five bags 
of Velvet Pearl wheat to this fund. [All donations in kind to this fund should 
be realised at nearest market, and funds remitted to Mr. J. Cresweil, Secretary 
to the fund, and not to the Bureau.— Gen. Sec.] 

Florida Velvet Bean. —Mr. Axon reported these plants grown in 
sheltered position were doing well and podding freely. 

Potato Pest. —Members reported that the cockchafer grubs were in 
evidence again, and have been found burrowing under the skin of the potato 
setts after they have been in the ground a short time. The Hon. Secretary 
suggested dipping the setts before planting in some solution to prevent the 
grubs attacking them. 
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Unbife Seeds. —The Hon. Secretary read an article from the Melbourne 
Leader on growing plants from unripe seeds, as follows :— 

Some time ago Mr. J. 0. Arthur published in the American Naturalut an interesting paper 
on “ Deviation in Development Due to the Use of Unripe Seeds.” That unripe seeds could 
germinate was known to Theophrastus 30 n b c., and has been the subject of investigation by 
many observers since. The author gives a very complete list of references to experimenters, 
alluding, among later ones, to Duhamel in 1760 (with ash and walnut), to Senefieir in 1800 
(peas), and to Seffyer, 1822. This last observer took unripe green fruit of Sophora japonica, 
dried it, and obtained 500 j oung plants, though, as a rule, the plant does not ripen its seed in 
Germany. He also refers to the exhaustive treatise of F. Cohn in 1847, entitled “ Symbols 
ad Seminis Physiologiam,” in which that author reviews the previous history, and records 
results of his own experiments w ith more than twenty widely different species, raised from 
seeds in various stages of immaturity. 

After discussing the disputed question as to what constitutes actual maturity, he quotes 
Nobbe’s statement as representing the present usage :—“ The continued life of the embryo is 
not dependent upon the completion of the storing of reserve material in the seed; tin power of 
getniination appeals much earlier, even in a stage of development of the seed undoubtedly to 
be designated * unripe.’ ” The author then proceeds to give statist cs from seveial experiments. 
Thus— “ Goff, in 1884, planted tomato seed in March in boxes in the green house, saved the 
previous season from fruit still thoroughly green, and obtained only 2 per cent, of vegetation. 
But of seed from fruit of full size, which has begun t-o lose its green color, although not 
showing any tinge of redness, as many as 84 per cent, vegetated, while from fruit with a faint 
reddish tinge the percentage of vegetation reached 100.” “Nobbe found that seed of spruce 
fir (Pioea vulgaris) gathered on the 1st and 15th of each month, from the middle of July to 
November 1st, and tested in the laboratory in the following January, gave increased percentages 
of germination according to degrees of maturity.” The percentages rose from 0, when the 
seed was gathered on July loth, to 40*8 on August 1st, to 76*3 on September 1st, and to 88*2 
on November 1st ” 

After recalling the fact that fruit may ripen after the bough whi< h bears it has boen re¬ 
moved from the tree, he adds that Cohn first observed that green seeds entirely removed from 
the fruit and laid in moist earth or sand, passed through the various changes of color of normal 
ripening. He experimented with seed of apple, pear, beans, lupins, &c. Lucanus corroborated 
this fact with rye, showing that the weights of grain continued to increase, as the latter was 
left in the ear alone without the stalk; in the ear still upon the cut stalk; and lastly, with 
the roots in water. The general result is that there is an optimum period for germination, as 
over-ripening is as harmful as under-ripening, since all grains after a longer and*shorter time 
lose their power of germination. Passing on to the effects, the first and most obvious in the 
germinal ion of unripe seeds is the weakness of the plants and their undersized condition. 
Many perish by failing to rise to the surface of the earth. The rate of germination is also 
slower than the normal. Thus with wheat, of fifty grains, twelve still uith milk germinated 
on the eleventh day; of grains turned yellow, nineteen had appeared in the same time; 
while of fully ripe grains, twenty-five had appeared. ** Owing to their weakened condition, 
the plants from immature seed are less able to withstand unfavorable conditions than those 
from ripe seed, the difference being more marked the younger the seeds. In my own attempts 
to grow very green tomato seeds in the greenhouse fully 85 per cent, of the plants that nad 
unfolded the cotyledons, perished before reaching the third leaf.” Similarly for winter rye, 
Wollny raised 41 per cent, from very green grain, 91 per cent, from gram in the milk, and 
100 per cent, from pale yellow and from fully ripe seed. 

The author conducted experiments with tomatoes, and although the appearance of fully 
grown plants did not always show their deficiencies their weights revealed the fact that they 
had never recovered the ill effects of the unripeness of the seeds when first they germinated. 
ThuB plants raised from the seed gathered from green fruit gave the average weight of a single 
fruit in grms., 17*5; from half ripe fruit, 17*9; and from fully ripe fruit, 19*4. These were 
calculated from 1,044, 439, and 1,889 ripe fruits respectively. From comparative results of 
growths, “ without going into further details, the general principle may be stated, that plants 
from green seed will, as a rule, attain a smaller development in both vegetative and 
reproductive parts than those from ripe seed ” But “the use of immature seed increases the 
reproductive parts at the expense of the vegetative, and thus it comes about that there is more 
fruit formed in proportion to the amount of foliage than normally.” 

As the result of the cumulative effects of repetition through several generations u it was 
found that a tomato plant, selected as representative of the senes grown from unripe seed, bore 
3-JIb. bf fruit to lib. of leaves, stems, and roots taken together; while a plant of the same 
variety, grown each year under the same conditions, but always from ripe seed, gave only 

1 Jib of fruit for each lb. of plant.With this increased fruitfulness is also 

associated an increase in the number of fruits, although they are individually small r, as also 
are the seeds. 

Another feature of importance is the tendency to an increased earliness in ripening the fruit 
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on plants raised from immature seeds. “ In the cumulative trials of tomatoes by Goff, just 
referred to, the strain from green seed ripened from ten to four weeks earlier in different years 
than the corresponding series from ripe seed.” The author supplies a table showing (in Goffs 
experiments of fifty seeds taken from each of the following stages of maturity), the number 
per cent, which vegetated, and the number of days before the first ten fruits were ripe, as 
follows: —From very green fruit, 2 per cent., 137 days ; from pale green, 84 per cent., 157 
days ; from fruit tinged red, 100 per cent., 152 days ; from light red fruit, P6 per cent., 147 
days ; from deeper red, 88 per cent., 147 days; from fully ripe fruit 96 per cent, in 152days. 
44 This is not surprising in view of the fact that it is the weakor plants from which the greater 

earliness in fruiting is expected.It was noted by Goodale in 1885, and since by 

Goff, that some early market variety of vegetables indicated that they may have been originated 
from the use of green seed.” 

The author then summarises the results under the following heads:— 44 1. There is a loss of 
vigor shown in the smaller percentage of germinations, the weakness of the seedlings and the 
greater number of plants which die before maturity. 2. The full vigor of the plants is never 
recovered, although they may, and usually do, produce an abundant harvest, and one accept¬ 
able to the cultivator, in case of economic plants. 3. The reproductive parts of the plants are 
increased in propoition to the vegetative parts, resulting in a greater number of fruits and seeds 
(although individually smaller), and more rapid ripening of them than in similar plants from 
mature seed.’* The general interpretation he expresses in the following sentence :—“ The 
deviation in development which comes from the use of unripe seed does not differ in kind from 
that resulting irom any other method of weakening the organism. It is only a special instance 
of the effect of checking the uniform normal growth of the individual.” 

It has been long known that analogous results acruo from using very old seeds, as in the case 
of the melon. Thus, M. F Cazzuola found that melons raised from fresh seed bore a larger 
proportion of male flowers than female, while older seed bore more female flowers. M. 
Triewald grew twenty-one out of twenty-four melon seeds which were 41 years old. The 
branches were very slender, yet they produced both early and plenty of good melons. 

44 The retardation of the germination due to age is well shown by the tests of tomato seeds 
made by Lovett, in which seeds from 2 to G years old showed the first germination in 10 days; 
7 years, in l 1 days; 8 and 9 years in 12 days; 10 and 11 years, in 14 days; and 13 years, in 
Is day8. It will be observed that the effect of over-immaturity is the same as results from 
immaturity, . . . It is evident, therefore, that ageing as well as immaturity of seeds leads 

to weakness of the seedlings and a general lowered vitality.” 

Practical results may be deduced, which mav be left to the experimenter to carry out, with 
Buch garden plants as are cultivated for their fruits. Like experiments should be made to test 
the effect of immaturity of the seeds upon plants eg., annuals—cultivated solely for their 
flow ere, but for plants of which the roots, stems, and foliage are desired, it would seem that 
fully ripe seeds should always he chosen. For fruits, at least, it is quite evident that the 
cultivator may look for larger and earlier crops, though of diminished size, when immature 
seeds are used. 

Riverton, April 22. 

Present—Messrs. H. A. Davis (Chairman), T. Gravestocks, I). Kirk, W. 
Hannaford, J. Kelly, A. Hannaford, F. M. Calf, H, A. Hussey (Hon. Sec,), and 
one visitor. 

Manures and Seed Drills. —Mr. Gravestock read a paper, giving his 
experience on this subject. He had come to the conclusion that the practice 
of drilling in the seed' with the fertilisers gave the most successful results. 
While he had best results from Thomas phosphate on his land, which was loose 
loam with limestone subsoil, other fertilisers would doubtless give better results 
on different soils, and it was only by experimenting that each farmer could 
decide which was the most profitable manure for his land. He strongly recom¬ 
mended farmers to be on the look out for inferior fertilisers, and purchase only 
guaranteed articles. Some Thomas phosphate he had received was lumpy, and 
he understood it was one-third less value than the very finely ground material. 
Mr. Davis said fertilisers had revolutionised farming in this district. Given a 
fairly good rainfall, there was no doubt other districts would show similar 
results. He believed that in this district the best results from the fertilisers 
would be obtained from the poorer soils. He had best results from Thomas 
phosphate, though English super, and bonedust had given good returns. Mr. 
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Hussey thought the most economical method of finding out what manures they 
should apply to the soil would be to have the soils analysed, to show what was 
required. Mr. W. Hannaford thought schools or classes for teaching elementary 
chemistry should be established in the fanning districts. Until the farmer knew 
what his land was deficient in there was bound to be a great waste of labor and 
fertilisers. He advocated deeper cultivation, so that the moisture would he 
better conserved in the soil. Mr. Kirk said he had no apparent benefit from 
use of English super., Thomas phosphate, or super, guano on his land. Mr. 
Kelly thought this showed that either the wrong manures were used or Mr. 
Kirk's land did not require any. He favored English super. His return last 
year from manured crops was lObush. per acre. 


Strathalbyn, April 17. 

Present—Messrs. M. Rankine (Chairman), Hon. J. L. Stirling, D. Gooch, 
G. Sissons, R. Watt, W. M. Rankine, A, Rankine, II. H. Butler. J. Oheriton 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

The Recent Conference —Members rc-discussed the papers, addresses, 
and discussions connected with the recent conference of Southern Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau at Strathalbyn. 


Lyndoeh, March 23. 

Present—Messrs. H. Kennedy (Chairman), J. M. Sim, G. A. Hill, W. 
Rushall, M. Burge, S. Sage, W. McIntyre, R. Ross, A. Springbett, R. Loveridge, 
and J. Mitchell (Hon. Sec.). 

Farmers' Relief Fund. —Members suggest that every farmer should con¬ 
tribute £d. per acre annually to this fund for the purpose of assisting all farmers 
who may suffer losses. 


Clarendon, April 13. 

Present—Messrs. J. Spencer (Chairman), A. Harper, J. Wright, W. Spencer, 
and A. L. Morphett (Hon. Sec.). 

Farmers' Relief Fund. —Members are opposed to the establishment of a 
permanent relief fund, but would be willing to help whenever necessary. 

Fertilisers.— Mr. Spencer said he had used 3cwts. Thomas phosphate per 
acre the season before last, and 3cwts. per acre of English super, last season, 
for a hay crop, but got no return. He thought he had put on too much 
manure. [Perhaps you used the wrong manure for a hay crop. Would it not 
have been better to use sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda ?— Gen. Sec.]. 


Lyndoeh, April 20. 

Present—Messrs. H. Kennedy (Chairman), W. J. Springbett, W. J. Lawes, 
R. H. Payne, R. Ross, J. Mitchell (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Vine Pruning.— Hon. Secretary reported that Professor A. J. Perkins, 
Government Viticulturist, had promised to visit this district on 9th or 16th 
June, to give a demonstration in the art of pruning vines. A sub-committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Kennedy, Rushall, Ross, Sage, and the Hon. Secretary, 
was appointed to conduct all the arrangements. 
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Feuit Tree Pruning.— Four gentlemen of An gas ton and Nuriootpa, 
especially well qualified, are to be requested to give practical demonstrations of 
the art of pruning fruit trees in this district, and the above sub-committee is to 
take all arrangements in hand. 

Exhibits. —By Mr. Payne—Specimen of Rome Beauty apple grown in 
Sandy Creek scrub; very tine, Mr. W. J. Springbett tabled fine heads of 
White Kaffir corn and a bunch of Paspalum dilatatum grass 6ft. high. 


Orroroo, April 21. 

Present—Messrs. J. Moody (Chairman), G. Matthews, J. Jamieson, W. S. 
Lillecrapp, W. H. Roberts, H. C. Ives, M. Oppermann, and T. H. P. Tapscott 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Officers. —The Chairman and Hon. Secretary were re-elected and thanked 
for past services. 

Pickling Wheat for Seeding. —Members agreed that bluestone in solu¬ 
tion will destroy germs of bunt on seed wheat if it is properly used. About 
loz. bluestone (sulphate of copper) is enough to treat lbush. of seed. Some 
farmers use l£ozs. for each bushel. Some people sprinkle the solution over the 
seed on a floor, and turn it over several times, whilst others steep their seed in 
the liquor. 

Smelter Slag. —A member wished to know whether the slag at the various 
smelting works would be of value as a phosphatic fertiliser if it were pulverised. 
[No. Basic slag (or Thomas phosphate) results from smelting of iron ores, 
rich in phosphoric acid, by the Bessemer process. This slag is pulverised and 
becomes basic slag (generally called Thomas phosphate). There are many 
places where the iron ore contains no phosphoric acid, or very little of it; but 
some of the smelters* grind up the slag nevertheless, and sell it as bassic slag 
or under various other names. It is necessary, therefore to demand a statement 
of the constituents of every manure or fertiliser when purchasing it.— Gen. Sec.] 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary read the annual report. The 
drought had been severe in the district, and tlie low price of wheat made 
matters worse Experimental work had been checked, and none of the seeds 
tried had given satisfactory results owing to lack of moisture in the soil. Nine 
meetings had been held, with an average attendance of seven members. Several 
useful papers bad been read, and discussions and interchange of ideas had 
doubtless helped in the progress of the various industries. 


Koolunga, March 23. 

Present—Messrs. T. B. Butcher (Chairman), J. Jones, W. T. Cooper, J. 
Freeman, J. Butterfield, R. Jackson, J. Butten, R. Palmer, R. H. Buchanan, 
J. Sandow, D. Steele (Redhill Branch), G. Pennyfield (Hon. Sec.), and two 
visitors. 

Best Wheats for District.— -Mr. Sandow had averaged lObush. per 
acre for six or seven years from Velvet Pearl; he had success with Purple 
Straw, but got the best results from Early Para. Mr. J. Freeman found White 
Tuscan, Purple Straw, and King’s the best for his locality. Mr. J. Button— 
Purple Straw and Early Para. Mr. J. Jones—Red Straw and Early Para; Stein- 
wedel a failure. Mr. R. Jackson—For hills, Red Straw before Purple Straw; 
Early Para, Steinwedel fairly successful, and not so liable to shake out if sown 
late. Mr. R. Palmer—Purple Straw, Red Straw. Mr. J. Pengiily— Scotch 
Wonder on sandy soil; for clay soil, Steinwedel; for fallowed land, Leak’s 
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Rustproof. Mr. D. Steele—For twenty years had good results from Fill-bag, 
a fairly rust-resistant wheat. Mr. W. T. Cooper—Fill-bag, Purple Straw. Mr. 
Butcher—Purple Straw, Red Straw, Scotch Wonder, Early Baart. 

Self-sown Hay.— In repb to questions submitted by Narridy Stanch, Mr. 
Butcher said the best time to cut a self-sown hay crop is after the bloom has 
shaken off, and when the grain is of medium development, beginning to ripen. 
Nothing should be mixed with it to make it palatable to stock, It is a mistake 
to begin cutting self sown hay too early, as it then turns sour and unpalatable 
to the animals. Nor should self-sown hay be left standing until after the 
cultivated crops have been gathered in, as by that time it has probably become 
blackened and dry—consequently objectionable. If cut at the proper stage of 
maturity and quickly harvested the hay will he sweet, and readily eaten by the 
live stock. 


Forest Range, April 20. 

Present—Messrs. J, Vickers (Chairman), A. Green, R. E. Townsend, R. R. 
Hackott, J. Sharpe, C. Stafford, J. G. Rogers, and J. Caldwell (Hon. Sec.). 

Potatoes.— Mr. J. Sharpe tabled samples of Redskin, Windsor Castle, and 
another, each weighing over lib.; also some grown from setts obtained from 
the Central Bureau, raised alongside the others, under exactly the same con¬ 
ditions ; but in his estimation had proved a failure, as none were as large as a 
hen’s egg. The fertiliser used was a special potato manure, which gave 
satisfactory results. Mr. Hackett thought those potatoes should have another 
trial, as he had found that seed from foreign parts required to be grown two 
years before any results could be obtained. Mr. Vickers believed Beauty of 
Hebton gave best results in this part. Redskin also yielded well, but there 
was a slight prejudice against them in the market, because when first dug they 
were rather waxy, but after being kept awhile they became quite floury. 

Salt as a Man it re.— Several members reported having tried halt as a 
fertiliser without any result. 


Mount Remarkable, April 20. 

Present—Messrs. A. Mitchell (Chairman), G. Yates, W. Lange, C. E. Jor¬ 
gensen, T. P. Yates, H. B. Ewens, H. Humphries, J. B. Murrell, D. Iloper, 
T. S. Bishop, T. H. Caseley (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Cafability of District. —Mr. A. B. Robin, a visiting member from 
Tanunda Branch, expressed the opinion that dairy farming should be profitable 
in this district, that lucern and other fodder plants can be grown, and that 
there are good prospects for raistu and currant growers. 

Resignation. —Mr. W. Girdham, who is 83 years of age and has resided 
over forty years in the district, tendered his resignation as a member of this 
Branch on account of being about to remove to Booleroo Centre. Members 
were very sorry to lose hiB services on the Branch. 


Minlaton, April 22. 

Present—Messrs. James McKenzie (Chairman), D. G. Teichelmann, R. 
Higgins, H. Boundy, 8. Vanstone, John Anderson, and Jos. Correll (Hon. See.). 

Drought-Distressed Farmers’ Fund. —After discussion on this subject 
the following resolution was carried unanimouslyThis Branch has no sym* 
pathy with the idea of establishing a permanent relief fund. Members consider 
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it a mistake to keep the farmers on land that cannot be farmed profitably, and 
expressed the opinion that at any time deserving farmers needing help would 
be sure of getting it. 

Bags as Wheat.— Some discussion took place on this subject. Some of 
the members considered that an injustice was being done to the farmers, who 
were compelled to sell as wheat for about l£d. bags that cost them 5d. to 6d. 
Kaffir Corn. —The Hon. Secretary tabled fine samples of Red Kaffir corn. 


Koolunga, April 20. 

Present—Messrs. T. B. Butcher (Chairman), R. Leary, J. Jones, W. J. Jose, 
A. Craig, E. J. Shipway, R. Jackson, J. Button, G. Pennyfield (Hon. Sec.), 
and one visitor. 

Experimental Plots. —It was decided to award a certificate to any person 
who shall show the best experimental plot in the district. 

Exhibits. —Mr. W. J. Jones tabled Red Kaffir corn and Florida Velvet 
bean—neither very good on account of the dry weather. 


Nantawarra, April 25. 

Present—Mossrs. S. Sleep (in chair), A. F. Herbert, A. L. Grcenshields, 
and T. Dixon, jun. (Hon. Sec.). 

Take all. —Mr. Grcenshields asked if members thought there would be any 
danger of takeall in crops drilled in at the present time. [If the circumstances 
had been given it might have been possible for some member of the Bureau to 
answer the question. Presumably the inquiry referred to the effect of drilling, 
in the seed while the ground is dry — Gen. Sec.] 

Fertilisers. —Mr. Herbert asked whether the deposits of mud in the salt 
lake were likely to be of any value as fertilisers. [Yes, if used in moderate 
quantities. —Gen. Sec.] 

Wheats For District. —The Chairman asked whether for this district a 
good stooling wheat was best. Mr. Nicholls thought the early wheats were 
most profitable, and as a rule these did not stool well. Other members agreed. 


Quorn, April 20. 

Present—Messrs. R. Thompson (Chairman), J. B. Rowe, John Cook, F. 
Herde, G. Altmann, James Cook, C. Patten, J. Johnson, H. S. Stacey, W. Toll, 
G. Baker, H. Cowan, A. F. Noll (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Farming in the North.— Mr. Rowe read a paper on this subject. It was 
recognised by all that it was impossible to grow cereals with insufficient 
moisture, but much could be done to make the fullest use of their limited rain¬ 
fall by a proper system of fallowing. They must adopt better methods of farm¬ 
ing, but to do this larger farms were required; in the Areas 1,000 acres at least, 
and north of Goyder’s line of rainfall 6,000 acres were required to make the 
best use of the laud. The farms must be large enough to combine grazing with 
wheat-growing. He thought the old method of preparing the land for seeding 
might be considerably improved. Generally they commence to plough during 
the hot weather of February, March, and April, which should be superseded by 
the proper method of fallowing in July, August, and September. By doing 
this the cost of production is lessened and the yield increased* Being ploughed 
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up in winter the rain penetrates into the subsoil, and is conserved there, instead 
of running off in the watercourses. Experience has proved that in dry seasons 
especially the fallow land produces the best return. One crop only should be 
taken off, and never more than two in succession. The earliest maturing wheats 
should be grown to escape the effects of the hot drying winds of early summer. 
Change of seed is also desirable. Seeding should be finished by the end of 
May. With regard to ploughs he found a light steel three-furrow stump-jump 
plough very useful. A lad with smart team of six horses could turn over four 
acres a day, and with a four-fur low plough and eight horses five to six acres 
could be ploughed daily. To improve the ploughing the Branches should 
organise ploughing matches to encourage the young men to pay attention to 
this branch of their work. Several Branches could unite to hold such matches. 
Before commencing to fallow he would cart out all farmyard manure—not later 
than July--and spread it evenly and thinly over the ground. Ploughs ghould 
be in proper order, so as to do economical work. The depth to fallow would 
depend on the subsoil; 5in. to 6in. would be about the average. Scarify the 
fallow to keep it free from weeds. Sowing should be commenced in April, and 
an even and well prepared seed-bed was required to produce an even crop He 
recommended Early Baart, King’s Solid Straw, Steinwedel, Early Para, and 
Early Show as best for this district. The crop should be 1 oiled while the 
ground is moist. This will conserve the moisture, break up clods, and prevent 
damage to the mower, which will last much longer and cut cleaner on an even 
surface. The paper was well discussed, members generally agreeing with Mr. 
Rowe. Several members favored working the land during the summer. 

Exhibits.— Chairman tabled cobs of maize 9in. long, matured in sixteen 
weeks from planting seed. Mr. James Cook tabled fine samples of quinces 
weighing about 11b. each. 


Lyrup, April 4. 

Present—Messrs. T. Nolan (Chairman), A. Pomeroy, P. Brown, T. R. 
Brown, A. Weaver, W. Healy, J. Tye, A. Thornett, D. Thayne, D. J. Bennett, 
W. H. Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Best Wheats for District. — A discussion took place on this subject. 
Purple Straw, Rattling Jack, Steinwedel, and White Tuscan were mentioned 
as suitable wheats, but defaults in all but the first-named were referred to, and 
no decision arrived at as to which were the three best suited to the district. 

Potatoes.— A discussion ensued on time to dig potatoes. One member 
considered they should be fully matured and allowed to dry in the ground 
before being lifted. Another thought that the potatoes could be safely dug 
once tbe skins become fixed. 


Inkerman, April 25. 

Present—Messrs. G. Pete# (in chair), J. Lomman, 8. Wills, C. H. Daniel, 
and W. A. llewett (Hon. Sec.). 

Pickling Seed Wheat. —A discussion on this subject took place. Mr. 
Daniel had known of several cases where pickled seed had not been so free 
from bunt as the untreated seed. Chairman strongly advised pickling seed 
when there is the slightest moisture in the soil. Mr. Lomman pickled with 
blucstone and had but little bunt. 

Fertilisers. —Mr. Daniel tabled sample of superpnosphate from Adelaide 
Chemical Works. It was very lumpy, and had to be crushed and sifted before 
it would go through the drill. 
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Paskeville, April 23. 

Present—Messrs. H. F. Koch (Chairman), A. C. Wehr, W. Ayles, 
A. Bussenschutt, W. Westphale, T. Trebilcock, A. Goodall, J. Bussenschutt, 
F. Bussenschutt, and J. H. Nankervis (Hon. Sec.) 

Field Trial Society. —Committee reported that a suitable piece of land 
had been selected for the held trial of harvesting implements next spring, and 
that the necessary arrangements, including purchase of fertilisers, had been 
made for putting m the crop. 

Dehorning Cattle.-*— Members were in favor of this practice. 

Forage Crops. —Members considered hay crops the best forage for this 
district. 


Fort Pirie, April 20. 

Present—Messrs. P. J. Spain (Chairman), E. J. Hector, R. F. Humphris, 
J. Lawrie, W. K. Mallyon, and B. J. Ferry (Hon. Sec.). 

Coot,in Moth —Mr. Mallyon stated that local fruit shops and hawkers were 
disposing of apples infested with caterpillars of the codlin moth. If this pest 
obtained a hold in the orchards at Laura and elsewhere in the district the 
results would be disastrous. It was resolved to recommend four gentlemen to 
be appointed as honorary inspectors under the Act. 

Season. —Mr. Hector stated that the young pasture which was .started by 
the early rams was now drying up. The rainfall at Valencia, ten miles south 
from Port Pirie, from January 6 till date, was—January 6, l *49in.; February 
4, l*275in.; March 4, 0*30in.; total, 3*075in. The total fall for 1898 was 
ll‘410in. Mr. Lawes stated that the rains had caused grape vines to start 
fresh growth, and he wished to know if it would injure the next season’s yield. 
The Hon. Secretary replied that no injury would result if the growth were only 
from the upper buds. 

Fruit-growing. —Mr. Mallyon said that all his fruit trees were thriving 
splendidly, especially the lemons and oranges, which were loaded with fruit. 
Peaches also bore well. He had not applied any water, and considered irriga¬ 
tion a mistake. The soil was light, loamy, 3ft. or 4ft. deep, resting on lime¬ 
stone rubble or marl, over a limestone crust, under which was a red clay. 


Bobertstown, April 27. 

Present—Messrs. N. Westphalen (Chairman), A. Day, H. Rohde, J. E. 
Milde, F. Fiedler, T. Hagley, J. Armstrong, S. Carter (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Bull. —Chairman and Mr. Hagley had inspected the bull loaned by the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, and found him well kept and in good order. Fifteen 
common cows had been served. Perhaps the reason why more use had pot 
been made of the bull was because the season was late when he came into the 
district. 

Milk-testing.— Mr. Westphalen practically illustrated the method of test¬ 
ing milk brought in by members. He explained the different processes of 
separating the butter fat from the milk. He had experienced opposition to the 
introduction of the system. His primary idea was to induce farmers to improve 
their dairy herds. Under the old way a man suffered loss when his cows gave 
rich milk, but little of it, as compared with others whose cows gave poor milk 
but greater quantity. By selling according to quality the first man would re¬ 
ceive justice and the latter would be induced to improve his stock. 
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INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 
(C. C. Cornish, Secretary). 

Intercolonial Labor Federation. - 

An Intercolonial Labor Federation Conference will open in Brisbane this 
month (May 4). The colonies directly represented will be Queensland, New 
South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia. Since the conference held in 
Adelaide in September last, special attention has been paid in the colonies 
named to the question of intercolonial labor federation with a view to the 
discussion of the subject in all its bearings at the Brisbane Conference. What 
is known as the Ballarat scheme of 1891 has been in operation, so far as 
district and provincial councils are concerned, in Queensland for some years 
and in New South Wales for a shorter period. The following is the scheme 
as amended by the committee recently appointed by the Trades and Labor 
Council of this colony for the consideration of the Conference : — 

Name . 

1. The name shall be “ The Australasian Federation of Labor.” 

Constitution . 

2. The federation shall consist of labor unions consolidated for mutual 
assistance and the furtherance of the cause of labor generally, and shall be 
governed as hereinafter provided. 

Objects . * 

3. The following shall be the objects of the federation:—(a) To improve the 
condition and protect the interests of all classes of labor throughout Australasia, 
(i b) To discuss, consider, and put in force, when approved, any scheme for the 
better guidance and extension of Australasian labor organisation, (c) To pre¬ 
vent, if possible, by conference or otherwise, any threatened strike or dispute 
between members of the federation and their employers, and to endeavor by 
conciliatory measures to uphold the rules of any federated body ; failing which, 
to provide ways and means for the maintenance of the union involved, (d) To 
secure the direct representation of labor in Parliament, and promote such 
legislative reforms as will insure social justice to Australasian workers. ( e ) To 
secure a better advocacy of the principles and rights of labor through the press. 

Payments. 

4. Each and every affiliated union shall pay to the district council of the 
federation under which it is governed the sum of fourpence per month for each 
one of its financial members, payment to be in advance, and to commence from 
date of admission. Of this fourpence, one farthing shall be paid through the pro¬ 
vincial council to the general council for its sustentation, twopence to a defence 
fund in each district council, the balance to be apportioned for management and 
organisation purposes as may be decided by the respective provincial councils. 
Women's unions shall be admitted to full affiliation upon payment of half the 
above dues. Provided that nothing in these rules shall prevent provincial Or 
district councils from making such further financial arrangements for internal 
government as may appear to them necessary, so long as such arrangements are 
not in contravention of these rules. 
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Organisation. 

5. For the purpose of facilitating the working of the federation, its unions 
shall be grouped into districts, governed by district councils, the district 
councils in each province to be severally represented on a provincial council, 
which shall be the central authority for the said province, and shall be subject 
only to the general council of delegates representing the whole federation. 

General Council. 

6. The general council, which shall meet at least once in each year, shall be 
composed of one delegate from each district council having not more than 5,000 
members, and for every additional 5,000 members (or part thereof) one addi¬ 
tional delegate. The general council shall be invested with the following 
powers:—(a) To order a plebiscite of the federation upon any question of 
amending, rescinding, or making rules for the government of the federation. 
(5) To elect or remove any of its officers (except the general president, general 
secretary, and general treasurer, who shall be elected by a plebiscite vote of the 
federation), (c) To control the general council fund. ( d ) To decide all 
appeals against the decision of the general executive. (?) It may institute 
legal proceedings on behalf of the federation, and may direct the general 
trustees to take legal proceedings against any officer of the federation who 
misappropriates its funds. (/) It shall see to the carrying out of the objects of 
the federation in strict accordance with the general rules. 

The expenses of all delegates to general council meetings shall be defrayed 
by their respective provincial or district councils. The official seal of the 
federation shall be attached to every document issued by the general council, 
and no document emanating from the general council shall be received or dis¬ 
cussed by provincial or district councils unless the said seal is so attached. 

General Executive . 

7. The general executive of the federation shall consist of a general presi¬ 
dent, general secretary, and general tieasurer, who shall be elected in February 
of each year by plebiscite of the federation, and of the provincial presidents, 
who shall hold seats on the general executive by virtue of their office. The 
powers of the general executi e shall be limited to the superintendence of the 
federation in the interim between the meetings of the general council. It shall 
take every means to secure ihe due observance of the rules of the federation, 
to further its objects, and protect the funds. It shall direct the action of the 
trustees, and be responsible for the rightful administration of the general fund 
in accordance with the instructions of the general council. It shall have 
power to summon special meetings of the general council when deemed 
necessary. It shall, on request from any provincial or district council deter¬ 
mine as to the interpretation of any general rule, or decide any matter on which 
the rules aie silent. The decision of the general executive in all such cases to 
be subject to appeal to the general council, whose decision shall be final. 

Special General Executive Meetings . 

8. Any provincial council may, by a two-thirds majority, request the general 
secretary to summon a mee ing of the general executive for the consideration 
of special business, the nature of which shall be fully stated. Such meeting 
shall be held as speedily as possible after the receipt of the summons by the 
general secretary, who shall, in convening the meeting, inform each member 
of the general executive of the special business to be transacted. Should the 
general executive, however, deem the business or object of the meeting 
frivolous, the expenses of such special meeting shall be defrayed by the pro¬ 
vincial council at whose instance it was summoned. 
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Provinces. 

9. The provinces of the federation for the time being shall be:—The northern 
province, comprising the present colony of Queensland; the eastern province, 
comprising the present colony of New South Wales; the southern province, 
comprising the present colony of Victoria; the central province, comprising 
the present colony of South Australia and the Barrier District of New South 
Wales ; the western province, comprising the present colony of Western Aus¬ 
tralia ; the Pacific province, comprising the present colony of New Zealand; 
and the Tasmanian province, comprising the present colony of Tasmania; or 
such of these provinces as may come under the jurisdiction of the Australasian 
federation. 

Provincial Councils. 

10. Provincial councils shall meet within four weeks prior to the general 
council annual meeting, and at such other times as they or their executives may 
deem necessary. It shall be the duty of each provincial council to adopt by¬ 
laws dealing with its constitution and functions, always provided that such by¬ 
laws are in strict conformity with the general rules of the federation. 

Provincial Executives. 

11. The executive management of provinces of the federation in the interim 
between provincial council meetings shall be entrusted to such officers as may 
be instituted by the provincial council rules, which officers shall be designated 
as provincial president, provincial secretary, &c. Provincial presidents and 
provincial secretaries shall be elected by a plebiscite of their respective pro¬ 
vinces. 

Oryanuation of Districts. 

12. Districts shall be organised as may seem advisable to local affiliating 
societies, and shall afterwards be chartered by the general executive upon the 
recommendation of the provincial council in whose jurisdiction they are situated. 
The federation shall recognise only such districts as affiliated which are work¬ 
ing under such charters. 

District Councils. 

13. District council rules dealing with their constitution and functions shall 
be fiamed by the respective districts, but such rules must not clash with the 
general rules of the federation, or with the rules of the province in whose 
jurisdiction districts are located. District executive officers shall be designated 
as district president, district secretary, &c. 

Action on Disturbances . 

14. —i. In the event of a disturbance threatening an affiliated union, such 
union shall endeavor to settle the dispute peaceably, failing which it shall 
submit its case to its district executive, who shall act in conjunction with a 
committee of the union involved. This joint committee shall endeavor to settle 
the dispute in a peaceful and friendly manner ; failing which, the joint com¬ 
mittee shall take such action as in their opinion the circumstances may 
necessitate, and shall without delay report the matter to the district council. 
The district council shall place the question in dispute before the affiliated 
unions, and shall be governed in its subsequent course by their decision. 

ii, Before the district council shall pledge its assistance to any disturbed 
union it shall obtain the results of the voting in the various affiliated unions, 
the voting to be conducted according to the rules of such district council; but 
in any case a majority of the votes cast shall be necessary before the council 
shall pledge such assistance. Should the threatened disturbance show a likeK- 
hood of affecting any other district or province, the joint consideration of the 
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provincial or district councils interested shall be given it in accordance with the 
provisions of this and the preceding section, and none shall act without the 
consent of the others affected. In case of great emergency a meeting of the 
provincial councils shall be called. 

in. When it has been decided to financially support an affiliated union the 
district council shall make arrangements for financial support to the extent of a 
sum not exceeding 20s. weekly for each financial member locked out or on 
strike, such support to be distributed as the union in question may think fit. 
Provided that in no case shall such support be given during the first week of 
any disturbance. 

iv. Any decision of a district council involving action shall endow that 
council with the following powers of levy, unity, and censure within its jurisdic¬ 
tion.—( a ) To levy a special contribution upon every employed enrolled member 
in its district. ( b ) To strengthen the disturbed union or unions by securing 
in the name of the federation the active co-operation of other unions in other 
districts, and to take any other steps for ensuring the united action of workers 
which the urgency of the case may require, (c) To censure, in the name of the 
federation, any corporation, firm, or individual whose conduct shall, in its 
opinion, show them to be unjust, cruel, or bitter enemies to labor; it shall 
communicate such censure where necessary to its provincial executive for 
general notification; and it shall be obligatory upon members of the federation 
to give effect to that censure. 

v. The powers provided in the preceding section shall be exercised upon a 
majority decision of a district council, which shall assume control of all dis¬ 
turbances in conjunction with the strike committee of the union or unions 
involved, and shall cease with the termination of the dispute. 

Vi. The federation reserves to itself the right of withholding assistance from 
any affiliated body entering upon a strike without having received the sanction 
of its district council. 


The “Labor Gazette.” 

An article on 44 The Labor Market in 1898,” published in the Labor Gazette 
for February, shows that, according to the returns received by the Board of 
Trade, 1898, was an exceptionally good year as regards employment. In the 
engineering, shipbuilding, metal, building, and miscellaneous trades the employ¬ 
ment returns from the trade unions showed that only 3 per cent, of their total 
membership (166,754) were unemployed—a lower percentage than in any of 
the last seven years. Coal mines worked on an average 5£ days per week 
throughout the year, or more than in any of the three years 1895*97; iron and 
steel works showed an improvement in 1898 as compared with 1897 ; the pig- 
iron trade was better than 1897, and considerably better than 1896; the tin¬ 
plate trade was rather worse than 1897; in the woollen and worsted trades 
there was a very slight, but in the cotton trades a marked improvement; and 
agricultural laborers were generally well employed throughout the year. 
Another article in the same issue on 4 *Accidents to Workpeople” states 
that in 1892 the number of workpeople reported as killed in industrial 
accidents was 3,955, or 75 fewer than in 1897, and 196 fewer than in 1896. 
As regards 208 of the cases in 1898 no death-rate can be stated. The remain¬ 
ing 3,747 occurred among 5,291,998 workpeople, or at the rate of about 71 
deaths per 100,000 employed. In 1897 the corresponding death-rate was 72, 
and in 1896 75 per 100,000. The detailed statistics show that of every 100,000 
seamen employed 691 wore either drowned or killed in other ways in 1898. In 
the case of workers in mines 138 per 100,000 of underground workers were 
killed, and 89 per 100,000 of surface workers were killed. In quarries the 
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death-rate was 108 per 100,000 employed, a rate almost identical with that for 
railway servants Among factory operatives the rate was 15 per 100,000, 
employed. In regard to non-fatal accidents the number on railways and in 
mines declined, while those in quarries and on ships somewhat increased. The 
net effect of all the increases and decreases is an increase of 15,822 in 1898, 
as compared with 1897, and of 2?,255 as compared with 1896 .—The Times . 


The Management of Machinery. 

By Inspector Bannioan. 

Safeguarding Machinery. 

Generally speaking, all contact with a shaft in motion should ba avoided, 
and all those which are carried across floors or along passages should be covered 
with a casing of wood or sheet-iron. All couplings, whether so covered or not, 
should present smooth-running surfaces, and this may be accomplished either 
by countersinking the holes to receive the heads and nuts of the coupling bolts 
or by the use of an iron collar cast with cavities to receive the projecting ends 
of the bolts or keys, and secured to the shaft by means of a let-in screw. 

In connection with revolving shafts there is nothing more dangerous than 
projecting keys or bolts, which are liable to catch the loose portions of the 
clothing of persons coming into contact with them, and are responsible for some 
of the most shocking accidents on Tecord. These accidents are often brought 
about by the use of aprons or loose-fitting clothing, which may become entangled 
in the machinery during the process of oiling, or taking the temperature of the 
bearings, or through the attention being taken up by some other matter in the 
immediate vicinity of the revolving shaft. Flywheels, cogwheels, and pulleys 
are often ke>ed on shafts leaving the thick end of the key—often with a 
shoulder—projecting a couple of inches from the hub to facilitate removal when 
repairs or alterations are necessary. As already pointed out, this, though 
apparently of little importance, is a very serious source of danger, and the key 
ends should always be masked by using the loose collar described above. 

Belts used for connecting the different machines with the driving shaft are 
often thrown off and remounted with the hand. This is always attended with a 
certain amount of danger, more particularly in the case of powerful machinery, 
and even the most expert workmen rarely escape injury of some sort. 

When it becomes necessary to replace a belt while the machinery is running 
the work can best be done by means of a fixed belt-mounter. Some slight 
expense is, of course, necessary in providing this appliance; but as it completely 
does away with all danger to workmen while engaged in mounting the belt, it 
will be found cheap in comparison with the danger of replacing the belt in the 
ordinary way by haud. The appliance is composed of a piece of strong wood 
of a thickness and width suitable to the size of the belt to be mounted. It 
revolves round a socket which encircles the shaft, but does not touch it; the end 
of the arm is consequently always equi-distant from the rim of the pulley* *\e., 
it moves concentrically with the pulley. The wooden arm projects a few 
inches over the rim of the pulley, and is obliquely (about 45°) cut off against 
the rim. It is fastened to a loose collar which revolves round a socket made 
in two sections, encircling the shaft and secured by means of a tongue to a 
support attached to the nearest beam or other suitable holding ground. It will 
be seen that the arm touches no part of the revolving shaft or pulley, and, when 
not required for holding the belt, hangs loose in any position that is desired. 
It retains its position by friction on the socket, and when its use is required the 
belt is placed over the oblique end, which causes it to impinge on the rim of 
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the pulley, and, by drawing the arm in the direction in which the latter is 
revolving, the friction causes the arm to turn, and the belt is automatically 
mounted. 

Rapidly-moving belts, which are liable to slip off or have to be displaced for 
any purpose while the driving disc is running, should be provided with belt 
carriers to prevent the belt from resting on the revolving shaft, where it would 
be liable to become wound up. The carrier is usually constructed of a piece of 
iron secured to any convenient support, and terminating in a hook with a flat 
surface for the belt to rest on, and having the terminal point with an upward 
spur of 2in. under the rim of the pulley. 

All shafts should be provided with loose pulleys for throwing off the driving 
power, and the belt-fork may be manipulated from any point that is desired by 
means of ropes. 

All pulleys and belts which revolve near the floor, or are so situated that 
passers-by may be caught by them, should be enclosed with boards or balus¬ 
trades. Belts traversing the floor are particularly dangerous, and should be 
railed off to the height of at least 3ft. Horizontal belts running at a height 
sufficient to allow persons to pass under them should be provided with safety- 
boards or ladders to carry the belt in case of breakage or slipping off the 
pullex s. 


The Salt Industry of South Australia. 

“ Salt is goody —St. Mark ix., v. 50. 

“ Salt is good! ” It therefore became a symbol in Eastern countries. As a 
portion of daily food it pointed to hospitality; as a preservative it was the 
emblem of fidelity and friendship; and down to the present day the eating 
together of bread and salt is the token of mutual friendship. 

Now*, nature has bountifully supplied South Australia with salt. Throughout 
the province are scattered salt lakes, whose dazzling whiteness in the summer 
makes an interesting variety in the aspect of the country. Many of these lakes 
are, owing to their inaccessible situation of no commercial importance. On the 
other hand, there are a number whose locality meet in every respect the exigency 
of trade. These latter are for the most part situated on Yorke’s Peninsula, 
which district has naturally become the centre of a rapidly expanding salt 
industry. 

The possibility of a salt trade in this province was early recognised, but for 
a long rime all enterprise in this direction failed owing to a want of scientific 
knowledge as to the proper method of treating the crude article. The record 
of the Patent Office for those days give a. history of baffled effort. Worse than 
their failing was the prejudice left with the consumers as to the result of using 
an impure article. 

At length the problem was solved, and it was due to the inventors of the 
patented process, now the property of the Castle Salt Co-operative Company, 
Limited, that salt equal to, if not excelling in purity, the imported article, was 
successfully placed on the local and other Australasian markets. 

Under the new process purity, tested by analysis in Australia and London, 
and confirmed by use, rapidly dissipated all former prejudice, and led to the 
growth of trade indicated by the figures given below. 

There is still much to be done before the industry can reach its zenith. 
Chemistry, and ever - improving mechanical appliances, have accomplished 
wonders; but to meet the growiug requirements of the trade, and attain that 
economy necessary to meet competition, it will be necessary to scrape and work 
the salt lakes in a less primitive manner than at present. To do this will involve 

F 
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heavy expenditure in permanent works and conveniences. To encourage the 
requisite enterprise and outlay, and indeed as a sine qua non , the tenure of the 
present leases of the lakes must be improved. 

The difficulties of shipping the enormous tonnage of salt which now annually 
leaves Yorke’s Peninsula have already the attention of the authorities, who may 
be depended upon to take all proper measures to facilitate so important an 
industry. 

Salt begins to “ make ” on the lakes in December or January, and remains in 
a substantial crust until the rains set in, about March or April. Between these 
dates the lakes are actively worked. It is reckoned during the season 1898-9 
from 40,000 tons to 50,000 tons were scraped. To accomplish this work some 
3u0 to 400 men have been kept in continual employment on the lakes. Scraped 
and stacked on the lake’s edge, the salt has to be bagged, loaded* on wagons, 
carted to the factories for treatment, and then shipped. 

The work of carting and delivering salt to the factories is for the most part 
carried out by the farmers in the district, who, after the completion of their 
own harvesting, thus find remunerative employment for themselves and their 
splendid teams of locally bred horses. 

The principal salt factories are at Edithburgh, a pretty little township at the 
very edge of the sea, and now in a very thriving condition under the influence 
of the salt industry. At the height of the season from early mom the heavily- 
laden four-horsed wagons pour into the township, pass over the weigh-bridge, 
and discharge their contents into huge sheds. It is on record that as many as 
eighty wagons and ttiams have been seen in the township at one time. 

After being treated at the factories, the salt in various forms, conditions, and 
packages, adapted for the requirements of the trade, is trucked along the in¬ 
adequate jetty to the ship’s side. 

Already during the present season, in addition to steamer shipments, the 
following sailing ships have, at great expense, and under much difficulty, owing 
to the insufficiency of the jetty, been loaded for various AustralaRiaq ports by 
the Castle Salt Co-operative Company, Limited:— Margarita , 825 tons; Lake 
Erie, 800 tons; Royal Tar, 681 tons; Piako, 466 tons; Avanti Savoia, 450 
tons ; Angeronu, 400 tons ; Norfolk Island , 350 tons; Sophocles , 300 tons ; 
Romanoff, 285 tons; Stanley, 251 tons; Lark , 225 tons; Acacia, 210 tons ; 
Gio Batta Beverino , 200 tons ; Horizon , 200 tons ; Lizzie Taylor, 115 tons ; 
Lizzie Taylor , 114 tons—total, 5,872 tons. 

Steamer shipments total about 6,900 tons. This makes a grand total of 
12,772 tons. 

The following table of imports and exports to and from South Australia 
sufficiently illustrates the expanding tendency of the salt industry:— 


Year. 

Imports, 

Exports, 

Year. 

Imports, 

Exports, 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

1891..., 

... 1,225 

7,505 

1895..., 

,.. 694 

17,686 

1892... 

832 

6,373 

1896..., 

, .. 490 

18,824 

1893..., 

... 779 

7,115 

1897..., 

... 136 

28,804 

1894... 

763 

7,624 

1898.... 

.. 183 

30,974 


The following grades of salt are prepared for the local market and for 
export: —Extra fine table and dairy salt, packed in lewt. Hessian bags, $c wt.. 
Hessian bags, 281b., 141b. 71b., and 31b. calico bags, lib. packets, and 21b. 
jars; butchers’ curing salt, 11 to ton, bags and cwts.; bakers’ fine salt, in 
lewt. bags; Eagle coarse salt, 11 to ton, bags; Emu crude salt, 11 to ton, 
bags. A quantity of common salt for manurial purposes is also sold. 

In addition to the ordinary domestic consumption the local salt is used for 
the following purposes:—For curing hams, bacons, and meat; for bakers’ use; 
for hides; in the manufacture of soap and bottles; also used for hay, sheep, and 
manurial purposes. 
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The following are analyses of the salt made by the above company in London 
and Adelaide:— 



By A. Vollcker 
and Son, London. 

G. Goyder, 
Adelaide. 

i 

J. Parkinson, 
Adelaide. 

Chloride of sodium (pure salt).. 

99-07 

99-54 

98-99 

•Chloride of calcium .. 

— 

— 

0-18 

Sulphate of lime. 

0-24 

— 

0-36 

Sulphate of magnesium . 

1 

0-40 

-T- 

Chloride of magnesium. 

0*26 

0-02 

0-11 

Alumina . ] 

0-13 

— 

— 

Carbonate of lime . 1 

— ! 

— 

0-16 

Insoluble mattor..... 

0-06 

0-04 

— 

Moisture . , 

0-24 

i 

0-20 

i 

100-00 

ioo-oo 

! ioo-oo 


From the above the farmers, butchers, bakers, tanners, and the readers of the 
agricultural portion of this journal will see that South Australia is now able to 
hold its own against the outside world in the production and manufacture of 
salt. 


Meals in Factories. 

By the Factory and Workshop Act of 1878 it was provided that a child, 
young person, or woman should not be allowed to take a meal, or to remain 
during the times for those meals, in the parts of the factories or workshops 
specified by that Act, and empowered the Home Secretary, where it appeared 
to him that by reason of the nature of the process in any class of factories or 
workshops or parts thereof not named in the Act, the taking of meals was in¬ 
jurious to health, to make an order extending the prohibition to such places. 
The Home Secretary accordingly issued an order in 1882, and quite recently, 
in March last, by another order he extended the prohibition to parts of factories 
and workshops in which fur-pulling is carried on. In their third interim report 
the Dangerous Trades Committee recommended that no meal or food should be 
taken into or eaten in a file-cutting shop, or in the room or place where “putty 
powder” is used in the polishing of glass. It may not be generally known that 
the dust arising from putty powder is almost as harmful as whitelead itself, and 
when it is understood that the powder employed in many glass-polishing works 
contains as much as 70 per cent, of oxide of lead, the fact is not surprising. In 
regard to file-cutting shops—although the industry is principally" a Sheffield one, 
the observations of the Departmental Committee indicated the degree of atten¬ 
tion which is given to the subject of meals in factories under the Factories 
Acts : “ The custom of taking into file-cutting ‘ shops ’ food which is fre¬ 
quently eaten at the ‘ stock ’ has received the careful consideration of the com¬ 
mittee. It is stated that the prohibition of eating food in these places might 
inflict a certain hardship on persons who live far from their work. The workers, 
it is argued, will have to stand outside in all kinds of weather to eat their 
dinner, or else go to a neighbor’s house, to a coffee tavern, or to the public- 
house. But, notwithstanding these difficulties, the committee believe that in 
making the recommendation which they make below they are choosing the lesser 
of the evils. The suggested provision of cupboards in which to keep food 
might minimise the risks, but once brought into the 4 shop ’ it will probably be 
eaten there, and all the medical evidence has gone to show how important it is 
that food should not be eaten where it is liable to become impregnated with the 
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poisonous dust. And the hardship imposed on a worker in having to devote a 
small part of his dinner hour in walking to or from the place where his meal is 
eaten is in great measure compensated by the advantage derived from the change 
of atmosphere. Also the workshop can be thoroughly ventilated in the absence 
of the workers. But even were this not so, the supposed hardship would in 
any case be incomparably smaller than the risk of his system becoming impreg¬ 
nated with so insiduous a poison as lead. Moreover, in permitting a workshop 
to be used as a dining-room there is greater chance of the file-cutter omitting to 
wash his hands and face before meals. The committee feel that this explanation 
of their views on this difficult point is demanded by the circumstances.’ 1 

The above extract sets forth the latest views upon the question whether meals 
should be permitted in workshops. Similar arguments apply, of course, to 
match factories ; but outside the operation of the Home Secretary’s orders there 
arc various employments that cannot be considered dangerous to health. It is 
in workshops where these harmless trades and industries are carried oh that, 
governed by certain conditions, meals may be taken by the workers. The law, 
indeed, in limiting the hours of labor for a woman to twelve, makes this number 
also include a mealtime allowance of one and a half hour, and prescribes that 
one hour of this shall be spent before 3 p.m., either as a dinner hour or a 
breakfast* half-hour with a dinner half-hour, or hour if there is no tea-time— 
some women beginning their day at 6 a.m. Further, the meal hours arranged 
must be posted up in the factories and regularly observed. But employers are 
under no compulsion to provide dinner rooms, and these conveniences are 
exceptional and rare as yet. Prior attention has been given by the women 
inspectors under the Home Office to questions of overcrowding and air-space, 
ventilation, dust and fumes, cleanliness, and other matters relating to sanitation, 
to which the notice of the local authorities was called. The va rious annual reports 
of the medical officers of health in the metropolis give much evidence that pro¬ 
gress in sanitation is being made in numerous workshops, and that it has met 
with no opposition, but, on the contrary, has been helped by the co-operation of 
the occupiers. In districts where sanitary inspectors devote the whole of their 
time to factories and workshops favorable results have been forthcoming. 
When a workroom is first inspected it is measured, a report on it entered in a 
register, and a card issued to the proprietor indicating how many persons may 
be employed in it, the card to be bung in the room. Workshops of the kind 
are to be found all over London. For example, there are over 1,000 in Maryle- 
bone, employing nearly 6,000 pec*j#e, of whom about 4,500 are dressmakers 
or seamstresses. In Islington there are upwards of 2,300 workrooms, in Ken¬ 
sington 600, in Holbora there is a largely increasing number, as many as 1,015 
workrooms having been inspected in the district east of the Gray’s Inn Road. 
In Shoreditch, Mile-End, Poplar, and other parts, vast improvements have been 
effected ; and in Lambeth, at the time of the inspection* 500 workshops con¬ 
tained 863 workrooms, the number of people employed in them having been 
1,331 men and boys and 1,689 women and girls. In 187 instances women only 
were engaged. Want of cleanliness, defective drainage, dampness, and over¬ 
crowding have been the drawbacks hitherto; but as these are being gradually 
removed the example of enlightened employers may be, it is hoped, followed, 
and wherever possible accommodation for meals furnished. Some of the bojt 
manufactories of Leicester, built on the American plan, can afford models to 
London, not only in the arrangement of the dining-halls, but also in the system 
of catering which is in daily operation for the benefit of the workers.— Daily- 
Telegraph . 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Frequent showers have fallen during the past month, and in the lower North 
and Southern districts the season is generally fair to good, but in the upper 
North there has been very little rain, and anxiety is felt in many quarters as to 
the prospects of the coming season. A good soaking rain at an early date is 
urgently needed in this part of the colony. Seeding is nearly finished, but the 
lateness of the rains has caused a number of farmers to put in a less area than 
intended. The area put in with the seed and fertiliser drill shows a marked 
increase over last season. 


Mr. W. A. Hargreaves, analyst to the Marine Board and Customs, has been 
gazetted as Agricultural Analyst. Analyses of fertilisers will be undertaken 
by Mr. Hargreaves for the fees prescribed in the Fertiliser Act Regulations, 
viz., 3s. for each determination when the sample is accompanied by a copy of 
the seller’s guarantee. The fee to sellers is 10s. fid. for each determination. 
Samples for analysis should be addressed “ The Agricultural Analyst, Marine 
Board, Port Adelaide .’ 9 About 6ozs. of fertilisers taken from a well mixed 
sample is sufficient to send for the purposes of analysis. 


It is estimated that in the state of New York alone 150,000 tons of com¬ 
mercial fertilisers, costing about £900,000, are sold annually. Only one other 
state in America is a larger consumer, the immense demand in New York being 
due to the very extensive market gardening interests of the state. 


Probably no other country is doing so much for the advancement of agricul¬ 
tural education as the United States of America. By provisions of the Morrill 
Acts of 1862 and 1890 (so named after their originator), 30,000 acres of land 
were set apart in each state for the establishment of colleges whose leading 
object was the teaching of the arts relating to agriculture. In addition, over 
£200,000 is annually voted by the national Government to meet expenses 
attending instruction in certain branches in these institutions. There are now 
sixty-six such institutions organised under the legislation mentioned, with a 
total annual revenue of £1,200,000, and staffs amounting to 2,000 persons, 
giving instruction to 30,000 students. Over £10,000,000 are represented in 
the permanent endowments, buildings, and equipment. In addition, about 
£600,000 is annually voted to the National Department of Agriculture. 

A 
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The Conservator of Forests has issued his catalogue of trees for free distri¬ 
bution during the coming season. Three hundred and thirty-three thousand 
nine hundred and forty-one trees are available, being 100,000 more than the 
total distributed last year. Intending applicants should forward a stamp to 
the Forest Department for catalogue. Over four and a half million trees have 
been distributed by the department during the past seventeen years. 


The reassuring reply given by the Commissioner of Crown Lands to the 
deputation which waited on him last month, to urge the necessity for preserv¬ 
ing and enlarging our forest reserves, will be hailed with satisfaction by those 
who have the best interests of the country at heart. There always seems to be 
a desire, on the part of a few people, to take away all the good land'reserved 
for forests to throw it open for cultivation purposes. One of the greatest 
mistakes made in ibis country has been the wholesale destruction of timb r to 
satisfy the demand for land for wheat-growing, and unless remedial action is 
taken very soon timber for all purposes will, within a short time, be very 
scarce and expensive. 


The California Fruit Grower says, “ Gaunt famine is stalking through certain 
districts of Russia. One of the worst features of agricultural Russia is the 
deforestation of the country. The whole of Central Russia is practically 
denuded of trees, and this has been brought about in a little less than fifty 
years. The deforestation has affected the climate and reduced the snow and 
rainfalls. The Pacific Coast may profit by the lesson.” [And so might Aus¬ 
tralasia, if the inhabitants would only use their powers of observation.— Editor, 
Journal of Agriculture .] 


Professor W. R. Lazenby, Ohio, U.S.A., at the Thirty-second Annual Con¬ 
vention of the Ohio State Horticultural Society, said “ Probably no state in the 
Union was supplied by nature (originally) with a more varied and generous 
covering of forest trees. For a little more than 100 years this magnificent 
forest area has been yielding to the demands of agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce. At first these demands were legitimate, and in meeting them Ohio 
became one of the best agricultural states in the Union. It is a great stock, 
grain, milk, fruit, and truck-farming commonwealth. A state centrally located, 
and one where land can be cultivated as profitably almost as anywhere else. 
For the past years the total area of cleared land has increased at a marvellous 
rate; hut the aggregate production has diminished. In other words, nine- 
tenths of the total available area of the state is producing very little more than 
three-fourths of the same Sid a few years ago.” 


In order to provent the introduction into South Australia of any new insect 
pests, the Hon. Minister of Agriculture has ordered all plants or portions thereof 
introduced into the colony to he subjected to fumigation by means of hydro¬ 
cyanic acid gas. From and after July 1 a small charge, sufficient to cover 
expenses, will be made on all plants so treated, 
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The General Secretary of the Agricultural Bureau has received an intimation 
from the West Australian Department of Agriculture that all citrus fruits sent 
to that colony from Port Adelaide must be accompanied by a certificate from 
the Inspector of Fruit to the effect that they have been grown in South Australia. 


Experiments conducted by the New York Experiment Station have proved 
conclusively that the eggs of plant lice, as well as the insects themselves, are 
effectually destroyed by the fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas. Nursery¬ 
men should thoroughly fumigate all fruit trees, but especially peaches, before 
sending them out to customers. The necessary apparatus for doing the work 
is not expensive, and the cost of the material for generating the gas is very 
little. The enactment of a law in force in many of the American states requir¬ 
ing all trees to be fumigated before leaving the nurseries would do much to 
prevent the spread of insect pests, and would not be expensive to the nursery- 


In an address upon “ Insects in Relation to the Farmer and Fruitgrower,” 
delivered before a farmers’ institute, at St. Catherine’s, Ontario, Canada, M. 
Burrell said : “ Nearly ail our birds are insectivorous, and an incredible number 
of our pests are disposed of in this way. There should be a strong and per¬ 
sistent effort made by farmers and fruitgrowers to protect the birds. The crow 
is looked upon as an enemy by some, but wrongly. The United States Govern¬ 
ment recently went into the crow question. His life history was worked out, 
and the crops of 1,000 crows microscopically examined to ascertain the nature 
of his food supply all the year round. His economic status has thus been 
clearly defined, and the evidence went to prove his friendly and helpful relation 
to the agriculturist. His diet was largely wire worms, white grubs, and other 
insects. ... I would except the English sparrow in my remarks. The 
case against him is clear, and he undoubtedly drives away swallow, blue bird, and 
other beneficial visitors.” 


Although the antiseptic properties of peat have long been known, it has 
remained until quite recently for European fruitgrowers to apply that know¬ 
ledge for the preservation of fruit. It is not necessary to wrap the fruit in 
paper, but it is merely buried in peat, so that each fruit is separated from the 
rest, the peat of course, being dry. Hitherto grapes were cut with a piece of 
the cane attached to the stem of the bunch, the top end of the cane being 
sealed over with hot wax, and the other end inserted in a specially made flask 
having a handle by which it could be hung up. The flask was kept filled with 
water, and by this means the grapes could be kept good for three or four 
months. Now they can be packed in dry peat in the same way that Spanish 
grapes are packed in cork dust. Mr. James Wade, gardener to Mr. J. S. Reid, 
of Rostrevor, near Magill, has packed a lot of lemons in imported peat with a 
view to keeping them until summer. They have already been packed eight 
weeks, and are as fresh as they were when first packed. It is worthy of special 
mention that Mr. Reid’s extensive plantation of oranges and lemons is almost 
perfectly free from scale and other insect pests; this splendid result being 
maintained by frequent sprayings with kerosine emulsion. Questioned as to 
whether it pays to spray so often, Mr. Wade replied that it does not pay to 
neglect spraying, and that the increased vigor and yielding capacity of the 
trees amply covers the labor and cost of the work, 
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All the best American and Canadian authorities agree that potatoes should 
not be hilled up. At the Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station 
in 1897, the potato plot cultivated on the level yielded 325bush. per acre against 
288bush. per acre from hilled rows, or 37bush. per acre in favor of level 
cultivation. To prevent scab, many growers thoroughly wash the seed and 
soak it for ninety minutes in a solution of loz. corrosive sublimate in lgall.hot 
water. A brown blight which seriously affects the leaves and spreads rapidly 
is occasioned by a parasitic fungus, necessitates three sprayings with Bordeaux 
mixture to prevent losses. Considerable increases in yields were secured from 
each additional cultivation of the growing crops, and also as a result from two 
additional sprayings with Bordeaux mixture. 


The first human beings on this earth lived in a garden, and were completely 
happy until they had to leave it. Ever since then there seems to exist in all 
human beings more or loss of a desire to return to the original state of existence. 
Farmers can make their w ives and children more content to stay upon the farm 
by establishing a garden, where they can grow not only fruit and vegetables, 
but flowers and ornamental plants also. There are several farms in this colony 
where such gardens exist, and it is noteworthy that all the people upon such 
farms appear to be happy and prosperous. Neighbors for miles around are 
delighted to visit at such places, and are always heartily welcomed. 


“ He never could do anything that would stay done,” said a Yankee 
respecting a really hard-working but thriftless farmer. k ‘ He wa$ particularly 
neat in his work, and when he was mowing he would pick up any stone that 
lay in the way of the knives and pitch it behind him ; and next jear he would 
pitch the same stone behind him again, and so on till he died. He never 
seemed to get ahead.” 


In Cape Colony the colonists and natives are troubled with several serious 
pests for every one prevalent in Australia. One of their worst plagues comes 
every year in the form of clouds of locusts, which consume every green plant in 
the fields and gardens. The worst ravages are committed by these insects before 
they get wings to fly with, and they commence to destroy crops wholesale 
directly they emerge from the eggs. In Crete and similar countries the same 
trouble is annually experienced, and although hundreds of tons of eggs have 
been collected each year, and tons upon tons of minute “ hoppers ” caught in 
trenches, still there was but little impression made. Cape Colony appears at 
last to have solved the problem, and farmers can cope with the “ voetgangers ” 
(walking or wingless locusts), either by infecting them with a fungus disease, 
or by poisoning the herbage or laying poisoned bait where they congregate. 
The mixture consists of 21bs. arsenic, 8ozs. washing soda, 25lbs. brown sugar, 
and 30galls. water. Boil the soda and arsenic for ten minutes in a kerosene 
tin; then pour it into a galvanized-iron bath with 30galls. water, stir in the 
sugar,, and use the liquid to saturate chaff, grass, chaffed maize; sorghum, or 
other matter that will be eaten by the locusts. They will flock from an area of 
several yards, attracted by the odor of the material, 
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THE PHYLLOXERA QUESTION. 

By Arthur J. Perkins, Government Viticulturist. 

Paper read before the S.A. Vinegrowers 9 Association , May 31, 1899. 

Gentlemen—On a previous occasion, about five years ago, I was given the 
opportunity of addressing you at some length on the phylloxera question. A 
general review of the whole subject was, at the time, the best treatment that 
circumstances appeared to suggest; and. in consequence, I dwelt on details of 
the life history of the insect, its methods of multiplication and spreading, 
closing with a reference to the most rational methods of treatment that had, 
in my opinion, become consecrated by the success of other countries. In 
many respects our position to-day is no more what it was five years ago, 
and, unless driven to it by the force of circumstances, I shall deem myself 
absolved from the necessity of going over ground that has been previously 
traversed. To those who are in need of further details I would suggest a 
perusal of my earlier paper, reproduced, with excellent illustrations, in the 
Garden and Field , June, 1894. 

I have intimated the existence of a change in the position of vinegrowers. 
Let us throw into relief the differences that late years have brought in their 
train. In 1894 our area under bearing vines was comparatively small, but in 
old and new districts alike, flourishing young vineyards held out promises of 
fast approaching returns. Our yearly vintage oscillated around l,000,000galls.; 
our export trade absorbed not more than 250,000galls . representing 
some £50,000; and duties on the distillation of spirits yielded the State 
an annual revenue not exceeding £7,000. The phylloxera existed, it is 
true, in Victoria and New South Wales, but we were under the impression 
that everything was being done to keep the pest in check, and in view of the 
comparative isolation of the centres of infection we entertained the hope that 
there was still before the old vineyards of the sister colonies a long period of 
prosperity, and it may be added that in consideration of the success with 
which, since 1875, the pest has been kept within bounds in a closely plunted 
country such as Switzerland, such hopes were not unreasonable. Such then 
was our position when I first had occasion to refer to the subject. In what 
manner has it changed to-day ? In the first place the importance of vine¬ 
growing as a national industry has more than doubled. Our area under vines 
in full bearing has considerably increased. In spite of unfavorable seasons our 
yearly vintage now exceeds 2,000,000galls. Our exports have risen from 
250,000galls. to from 500,000galls. to 600,000galls., representing over 
£100,000, and from our local stills the State reaps about £12,000 revenue. 
Such progress, on which you are to be heartily congratulated, should give you 
cause for unalloyed gratification were it not dimmed by an equally important 
change that has come over the phylloxera question. As early as 1896, whilst 
on a visit to some of the infested districts of Victoria and New South Wales, 
it was evident to me that either through apathy or want of appreciation of the 
danger, the pest was not being combated with all the vigor that was necessary, and 
I was driven to the conclusion that ere long the vine area of both colonies would 
in its entirety be infested. These views of mine I embodie 1 in a report to the 
then Minister of Agriculture, the Hon. J. A. Cock burn, but as, to a certain 
extent, they animadverted on the actions of friendly neighbors, he did not think 
it expedient to publish them. In a great measure they have since been amply 
fulfilled, and with the pest at Rutherglen, the largest vinegrowing centre in the 
colonies, we must preforce look upon the whole of Victoria as infested, and 
f ui ther in both eolonies I understand that the struggle is practically to be given 
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up and new vineyards to be raised on resistant stocks, creating thus on 
our unaffected borders a breeding place for the phylloxera. Such then is 
the position that we have to face—free as yet from the pest, we are 
nevertheless in danger of seeing it accidently introduced amongst us at any 
moment. Let me now dwell upon those measures that a consideration for the 
safety of our vineyards should lead us to adopt. With intercolonial free trade 
looming on the horizon is seems hard to have to ask for any border restrictions, 
and yet it is not within our power to do otherwise. Any vine, or portion of 
vine, and any rooted plant grown within the neighborhood of vine roots, might 
introduce the pest into the colony; their importation over our borders from 
infested countries must therefore be strictly prohibited, and, further, every 
imported rooted plant should be accompanied by an official certificate to the 
effect that they had not been grown, say, within from 50yds. to 100yds. of 
vines. It is unfortunate that to a certain extent such restrictions should affect 
the business~of others* not interested in vinegrowing; but can an industry so 
important in its present returns, and so much more so in what the future has 
before it, be sacrificed without a struggle. But a few more years and we shall 
have 20,000 acres in full bearing, yielding, say, at least 200galls. to the acre, 
and representing as a contribution towards our agricultural revenue about 
£400,000, or about one ninth of our total agricultural returns, which do not 
exceed millions sterling, including the important pastoral and wheat 
industries. And in time there is no leason why South Australia should not be 
able to boast of 100,000 acres of vines ; and, further, every acre in full bearing 
represents, at a low estimate, the sinking of from £20 to £30. Are such interests 
to be ruthlessly sacrificed ? Independently of the individual interests of vine- 
growers, it appears to me that the community at large has equal interest in 
keeping the pest at bay, and if this can only be done by keeping our borders 
closed against the open introduction of sources of infection it is but little to ask 
those who will suffer some slight inconvenience from the restrictions to submit 
with a good grace. 

Looking towards the inevitable future, when, in the course of events, we shall 
ourselves have become a phylloxera-infested country, it behoves us to come to 
some definite conclusion as to our subsequent methods of procedure. And here 
let me say, that I am in perfect agreement with the decisions arrived at by the 
delegates of ourjdifferent districts assembled recently to discuss provisions for 
a new Phylloxera Bill. It has been agreed that the discovery of the 
phylloxera in any given spot should be the signal for the adoption of piompt 
and drastic measures of eradication. The Bill enters into no details as to the 
methods of treatment, but wisely leaves the matter to the discretion of the 
Phylloxera Board, who are to have full control over all such operations. As 
being, however, a question that admits of absolutely no other alternative, the 
quarantine regulations for infested spots receives categorical reference. These 
regulations, in the form they assumed in the old Bill have, I understand, given 
rise to strong opposition from small growers situated in the neighborhood of 
large cities, and whose vines are intermingled with fruit trees and other crops. 
It seems probable, however, that they have over rated the hardships to which 
they would become liable. In the first place the quarantine to a very great 
extent need only be temporary, and pending the complete destruction of the 
infested vines. Within a month's time of the first treatment, or thereabouts, it 
would, in my opinion, be unnecessary to further quarantine anything the 
marketable produce of which was borne above ground, such as fruit and 
some vegetables. In the case, however, of plants or portions of plants, such 
as roots or tubers, the saleable portion of which is placed below ground, it 
would, in my opinion, be almost absolutely necessary to extend the quaran¬ 
tine to a further twelvemonth. It cannot, however, be denied that these 
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regulations, however carefully applied, must occasionally become a source of 
temporary hardship to persons not wholly given to vinegrowing. It therefore 
appears to me that just as, in the case of vineyards uprooted for the public 
weal, it has been agreed that the owners receive compensation to the extent 
of the damage done them by the board, so the same principle, in strict justice, 
should a fortiori be extended to any damage whatsoever done to the property 
of the quarantined individual. The adoption of such a principle would, I am 
convinced, do much to facilitate the passing of the Bill. 

As has been said above, the further details of treatment have been left to the 
discretion of the board. It is to be presumed that they will adopt alone such 
measures as have been proved most effective by the experience of other countries. 
In my earlier paper I indicated what, in my opinion, was the safest method to 
adopt. It may, however, be as well to repeat it here. First and foremost, not 
a vine within an affected vineyard should be spared; the whole area should be 
injected with carbon bisulphide to depths of 9in. to 12in. and at the rate of 5oz. 
to 6oz to the square yard. This should be done before the vines are uprooted 
or the soil broken up, as under such conditions the action of the fumes is far 
more deadly and there is less danger of the escape of stray phylloxeras. Such 
a treatment would be sufficient to kill both vines and their parasites. In ten 
days or a fortnight’s time the soil should be well trenched and the vines mo4 
carefully uprooted and burnt. The soil should then be well hammed and firmly 
compressed with a heavy roller, and within a fortnight’s or three weeks’ interval 
be subjected to two other consecutive treatments with carbon bisulphide at the 
rate of 3oz. to the square yard. I have the fullest confidence that if such a 
treatment be strictly and efficiently carried out we shall be able if not absolutely 
to eradicate the pest, at least to keep it within bounds for a long period of time 
after its arrival here. 

It is further provided that no vines shall be allowed to be planted on affected 
land until the board sees fit to allow it; and, in my opinion, such permission 
should not be granted until the pest has spread to such an extent as to render 
useless any further struggle against it. And here I take the opportunity of 
commenting on some controversial opinions that have recently been put forward 
in connection with this very question. It has been maintained by some that 
growers whose vineyards it may have been necessary to uproot should not 
receive any cash compensation, but merely be helped to reconstruct their vine¬ 
yards on resistant stocks. In support of this view it has been argued that its 
adoption would remove from evil-minded persons any incentive to the surrep¬ 
titious introduction of the pest in worthless vineyards, in order to earn a cash 
compensation; that remedial measuros have generally proved of litt ] e avail 
against the phylloxera, and that in consequence it would be better policy to 
fall back immediately upon the resistant stocks; and that finally by maintaining 
intact our area under vines it would prevent the industry from receiving a 
serious check. A seductive proposal undoubtedly, and one that has caught on 
with those who have forgotten to look below the surface of things. Personally, 
however, I have no hesitation in stating that its adoption here would prove 
suicidal to the best interests of South Australian growers. Let .it be 
remembered that these resistant stocks are the most favored hosts of the 
dangerous parasites; that both arc indigenous of the country lying to the 
east of the Rocky Mountains, and that it is only the action of natural selection, 
working over periods of thousands of years, that' has gradually inured the 
plants to the attacks of the insects; and that finally to place the former in 
phylloxera-infested country would be simply creating a breeding ground for 
the latter from which they would swarm out in millions, and in a very short 
space of time contaminate the whole of our vine area. I am perfectly willing, 
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and, 1 believe, well able, to meet any objections that can be raised to the methods 
I have recommended above, on the one hand, and on the other to controvert 
the advantages claimed for the immediate adoption of these resistant stocks. 
At present I can only touch upon such points, as have, in the course of 
conversation, become known to me, but I am prepared to deal with any others 
thut may be raised in the sequel. 

That compelling a man to replant his infested vineyard with resistant stock, 
ipso facto , removes any incentive to the surreptitious introduction of the 
phylloxera for purposes of personal gain, I do not think it necessary to dispute, 
but, if the Bill as amended be passed, in what way will it advantage a man to 
have his vineyard destroyed, if he receive compensation only to the extent of the 
damage done to him, not by the phylloxera, but by the board in the interests 
of the public? Given that his vineyard is infested with the phylloxera, its life is 
not worth three years’ purchase, and under the circumstances how can such 
compensation as he may receive repay him for the total loss of his vineyard ? 
If his vineyard can be proved to be absolutely worthless, not a penny compen¬ 
sation will he receive under the new Bill. It has been further alleged, and 
still in support of the resistant stock, that certain individuals might introduce 
the pest from motives of personal spite. If such brutes exist— and I can hardly 
bring myself to believe in their existence — I fail to see how absence of 
compensation and compulsory replanting on resistant stock is going to restrain 
their evil passions. And thus, it appears to me, this first argument falls to the 
ground. 

Again, to state that treatments having for object the complete eradication of 
the pest have not in other countries given rise to satisfactory results, and that 
because the latter have been in the long run driven to the adoption of Ameri¬ 
can vines, we must necessarily follow their example, is both misleading and 
inexact. It is conveniently forgotten that in the early days of its appearance 
in Europe, even after its discovery, the phylloxera had things very much its 
own way. The details of its life history, and the most effective methods of 
treatment that were subsequently discovered, came too late to check its pro¬ 
gress, the multiplicity of the centres of infection precluding any idea of 
definitely stamping it out. 1 do not pretend that in any one country have they 
succeeded in completely eradicating the pest, but wherever the necessary treat¬ 
ments and the necessary precautions have been observed and adopted in time 
it has been, and is still being, kept in cheek. In Switzerland it was first dis¬ 
covered in 1875, in one of the Rothschilds’ vineyards, and so complete does 
the eradication appear to have been that no signs of the pest were discovered 
until eleven years later, introduced, no doubt, from some other centre of infec¬ 
tion ; further, in this energetic and closely planted little country, eradication 
treatment still keeps the pest in check. In the Prussian provinces, where the 
insect appeared from the earliest days, they appear to have completely eradi¬ 
cated it, as no signs of it could be discovered in 1898. In Algeria for the last 
twenty years the progress of the insect has been insignificant, and have we not 
an equally convincing example nearer home? Both in Victoria and New 
South Wales the phylloxera has existed since 1875, 1 believe, and vet, in 
spite of somewhat careless treatment in recent years, only a portion of their 
territory is as yet affected. It is well enough for Mr. Dubois, the new Prin¬ 
cipal of the Rutherglen Viticultural College, to advocate, as he is reported to 
have done, the general adoption of American vines in Victoria, though even 
here, without any very definite idea of the extent to which the pest has been 
allowed to spread in the sister colony, 1 am inclined to question the wisdom 
of such a policy, for the present at all events; but our cases are by no means 
parallel. In Victoria the pest has got a firm hold of the country; here we 
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would be dealing with it iu the initial stages of its appearance. 1 do not assert, 
in contradiction of the experience of other countries, that we shall be able to 
completely eradicate it by timely treatment, though neither do I deny the 
possibility of our being able in this respect to set an example to the world, 
coming as we do in the rear of the mistakes of others, but 1 do maintain that 
were the phylloxera to appear here to-morrow by prompt and energetic actiun 
we shall be able to protect the bulk of our vineyards for the next twenty and 
thirty years and more. 

And finally it has been said that compensation in the exclusive form of help 
towards replanting on resistant stocks would serve the best interests of the 
industry. Many of my previous arguments go, I believe, towards proving the 
contrary, I will now go a step further and state it to he my emphatic opinion 
that the adoption of such a policy would damn the industry for the time being. 
Whose interest would it serve to introduce the pest ? Who would benefit by 
such a form of compensation ? Not the owners of strong healthy vineyards in 
full bearing, but those who owned nothing but what was old, useless and worn 
out, and who might hope to get new vineyards built for them at the expense of 
others. All future planting must of a necessity come to an end if it is to be an 
understood thing that on the first appearance of the phylloxera it is to be 
allowed to breed at liberty on American vines. Why go to the unnecessary 
expense of uprooting affected vines if others equally affected, but resistant, are 
to take their place? It was m t without an object that in the earlier stages of 
my paper I quoted the recent progress of our viticultural industry. The 
greater part of our vines are young and healthy and but recently come into 
full bearing. Is the owner of a good healthy vineyard prepared to pay money 
that his neighbor, possibly the owner of a worn out old vineyard, be compen¬ 
sated for problematic losses, and become a source of perpetual danger to him 
and the whole country alike ? Is the cost of bringing an acre of vines into 
usefulness so light a thing ? 

And yet a last word of warning. We may in time, it is true, be compelled 
to fall back on American stocks, but, independently of the phylloxera question, 
many reasons can be adduced in favor of the wisdom of deferring this question¬ 
able blessing. It is reckoned in the South of France that the introduction of 
American vines, without any appreciable change in the price of wines and labor, 
has reduced the profit per acre from £10 to £2 or £3. This may be traced to 
several causes: in the first place, owing to want of perfect adaptation between 
stock and scion the average life of the vineyard is reduced from fifty to twenty 
or twenty-five years, consequently the money sunk in original outlay has to be 
recovered in a shorter space of time. The cost of cultivation is augmented by 
the constant earthing and unearthing of the plants for the suppression of root¬ 
lets appearing on the scions, the process of planting becomes more expensive, 
the plants are more difficult in their adaption to the different types of soil, &c. 
And, finally, those dread diseases—downy mildew and black rot—will, as was 
the case in France, be introduced here and still further burden the debit side 
of the balance-sheet. In conclusion, the introduction of American vines is far 
from advisable at present, and when, in last resort, they are adopted they will 
inevitably considerably augment the cost of cultivation. My advice on the 
appearance of the phylloxera in any given district will be to uproot every 
American vine that may be found there at the time. 

I may be excused for dwelling at perhaps unnecessary length on this last 
aspect of the question, but we have of late been so flooded with contradictory 
views on the subject that I have thought it necessary to place the question 
in as deux a light as possible. I trust that I may not have failed in my 
object. 
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PROTECTING PEACHES FROM FROST. 

In many of the cooler and later districts of the colony peaches suffer con* 
siderably from late frosts, and often the greater part of the blossoms fail to set, 
or the newly set peaches drop. The same difficulty is experienced in America, 
the trouble being so severe as to cause an almost total loss of fruit in some 
seasons. Various methods have been tried to prevent this injury, and the most 
satisfactory results have been obtained from whitewashing It is, of course, 
well known that white is the best reflector of heat, while purple and black are 
the two colors which absorb the beat most readily. The bearing twigs of the 
peach are mostly of a dark-purple, and they very readily absorb the heat rays 
of the sun in the late winter or early spring, causing the fruit buds to develop 
prematurely, and thereby exposing them to the effects of late frosts Careful 
experiments made at the Missouri Experiment Station during the jtast few 
years have proved that there is a considerable variation between the temperature 
of the peach twigs in their natural condition and those that have been white¬ 
washed. The subject was thoroughly investigated by the officers of the station, 
and it has been found that a coat of whitewash applied to the trees in early winter 
by means of a spray-pump, and renewed as often as it is washed off, has proved 
absolutely effective in retarding the development of the fruit buds and the bloom¬ 
ing of the trees for from seven to ten days, and in several instances unwashed 
trees were injured by late frosts, while the whitewashed trees escaped injury. 

As thin whitewash can be very cheaply applied to the trees by means of the 
spray-pump, it would be well worth trying by growers in districts where the 
retarding of blooming for a week or more would be an advantage on account of 
the liability to frost. The whitewashing would, of course, have to be renewed 
several times, and should also prove of considerable assistance in checking the 
ravages of the peach aphis by destroying the early broods. 

FRUIT TREE PRUNING.—No. 3. 

By George Quinn, Inspector of Fruit. 

We have now arrived at the stage when the treatment of each tree must 
differ according to its kind, and the pruncr enters upon a new phase of the 
subject, viz., pruning to promote fruit-production. Whilst the pruner is con¬ 
ducting this work he must always bear in mind that its successful accomplish¬ 
ment depends greatly upon the proper maintenance of the good health and 
growth of leading shoots ; consequently, to maintain this and the proper shape 
of the tree, these portions must receive careful attention. 

Naturally as the tree reaches maturity and becomes furnished with many 
laterals, and produces full crops of fruit, the growths upon these leading shoots 
—on most sorts of trees—will become less from year to year, until pruning 
practically ceases as far as they are concerned. 

Before entering upon the work of pruning for the encouragement of the 
production of high-grade fruit, the pruner should not only learn to distinguish 
the flower buds, but should he thoroughly conversant with the portions of each 
kind of fruit tree upon which these flower buds are borne. He should know 
the age of the shoots upon which flower buds are developed; and should try 
to discover the positions and ages of those shoots which produce flowers that 
set and carry fruits to maturity . 

With a view to assisting the beginner to readily grasp these essential points, 
I have photographed typical fruit-bearing shoots from peach, apricot, plum, 
cherry, quince, almond, pear, and apple trees, and will trace, in detail, the 
respective development of each. 
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In Plate XI. two shoots from a peach tree are shown. Fig. 1 was produced 
last summer. It has been severed about 6in. above the two-year-old wood. 
The clusters, consisting of three buds, are seen at regular intervals along it. 
If these buds are examined closely, they will, in most instances, consist of two 


plump ones pointing upwards and 



PLATE XI.—PEACH. 


is from their bases. Between these, 
and lying closely pressed against the 
shoot, a flat pointed bud may be 
seen. If, as the season progresses 
towards spring time, similar shoots 
are examined, the side buds will 
have swollen greatly, and later will 
have expanded as flowers. The 
small flat centre bud will either put 
out leaves or perish. If we follow 
this shoot up we will see, as its 
terminal point is approached, two 
of these small flat growing buds 
placed singly at points marked W. 
The shoot terminates in a cluster of 
buds, in the centre of which a sharp 
pointed growing bud is located under 
the Fig. 1. Twelve months ago Fig. 
2 was identical in appearance with 
Fig. 1 at present, with the exception 
that it is shown to a fuller length. 
Near the base of Fig. 2, at places 
marked W, three small buds are 
seen, and the lower part of Fig. 1 
was similarly supplied. These are 
wood buds that made only a feeble 
attempt to grow, owing to the top¬ 
most shoots and fruits absorbing 
most sap. 

A little further up there is above 
F S a short spur-like growth, upon 
which several buds are visible. 
Situated immediately alongside, at 
F S, a short hard dry stub adheres 
to the shoot. This is* the dead stalk 
of a peach fruit. No doubt three 
buds were developed here last year, 
and in the struggle for existence one 
flower bud perished. The other set 
and matured a peach, absorbing 
much sap thereby, so that the flat 
wood bud only formed the small 
bud-crowned spur-like twig we see 
at F S. On examining the buds we 
will find they are all flower buds; 
consequently this small twig may 
fruit once, but cannot continue its 
existence longer, as it has no wood 
bud from which leaf-growth could 
emerge. 

If we follow up the two-year-old 
shoot we find this partly developed 
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wood growth and fruit scar, with its accompanying short spur-like twig, repeated 
throughout, until the terminating shoots are reached. Comparing these two 
terminal shoots with Fig. 1, they will be found to coincide in almost every 
particular, on a shorter scale. Near the base of each, at W, the small flat 
wood buds are seen ; then some double and single flower buds ; and near the 
upper ends, at W, and at the topmost point, at W, wood buds are again met. 
Under ordinary circumstances the flower buds on these two shoots of only 
one year’s growth would carry fruit to maturity, and would cause the oblitera¬ 
tion of the short spur-like growths on two-year-old wood. It is thus clearly 
shown that the peach can only be relied upon to mature fruits from buds formed 

on shoots one year old 
—that is, formed dur* 
ing the previous sum¬ 
mer ; consequently the 
grower should endeavor 
to produce each year 
a sufficient quantity of 
new shoots. It is also 
seen that the only 
reliable buds for the 
extension of lateral 
shoots are the single 
wood buds usually 
found at the base, and 
near or on the terminal 
point. 

Five shoots cut from 
an apricot tree are 
illustrated in Plate XII. 
Fig. 1 is a spur made 
last summer. At its 
base the positions of 
several small wood 
buds are shown only 
as scars. Along it, at 
irregular intervals, buds 
are shown in clusters 
of three. Generally 
these consist of two 
flower buds, with a leaf 
bud between them 
much smaller in size. 
In this respect the 
apricot buds resemble 
the peach; but a singu¬ 
lar difference is that, 
whereas each flower 
and wood bud is 
developed in the axil of a leaf, with the apricot only one leaf is developed 
below each cluster of buds. If the shoot of Fig. 1 is traced to its summit, a 
solitary wood bud will be found at \V. Fig. 2 represents a shoot of two seasons’ 
growth. Between its base and 1 the wood is two years old. It has carried 
fruit, as shown by a scar at F S Two other fruits were borne belotf, bttt 
the photograph does not show the sears. The spur was pruned at I. Two 
small side shoots are seen on this wood, representing short shoots sent out from 
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wood buds located between two flower buds. Each of these cany one or two 
weakly flower buds, and are each topped at W by a wood bud. In similar short 
shoots on the peach no wood or growing buds are found. It is, therefore, certain 
that these small shoots may be of value for a more lengthy period than similar 
ones upon the peach. 

From 1 to 2 on Fig. 2 the growth is almost identical with that upon Fig. 1, 

and is of the same age. 
Near its base and at 
its apex isolated wood 
buds, marked W, are 
found, as distinct from 
the mixed clusters of 
flower and leaf buds. 

Fig. 3 shows a shoot 
carrying three seasons’ 
growths. From its 
base to 1 represents 
the growth made three 
seasons ago. The 
following season it bore 
fruits at F S, and not 
being pruned, its ter¬ 
minal wood grew on to 
2. Midway along this 
growth of the second 
year it carried fruits at 
F S, the scars being 
plainly visible now. 
Near the apex of this 
second year’s growth 
two wood buds were 
developed, and during 
last season—the third 
—these two buds gave 
rise to shoots of a 
similar character ter¬ 
minating at W in wood 
buds, and possessing 
flower buds lower 
down. 

Fig. 4 is a lateral 
shoot with five seasons’ 
growth upon it. From 
its base to 1 was made 
during its first year. 
It then lost its point, 
apparently by an acci¬ 
dent. Next year it 
bore a fruit at F 8 and 
grew on to 2, terminat¬ 
ing in a wood bud. 
The following year it extended to 3, bore two fruits at F S, and formed the 
usual terminal wood bud. Being pruned next winter, this terminal wood bud 
was removed, and a lower one took up the course of growth to 4 in the 
fourth summer. Again fruits were borne at F S. During the fifth season 
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the terminal wood bud lengthened to 6, and receiving a fresh impetus— 
probably from midsummer rains—a fresh growth was made to o. From 6 
to 5 the growth is identical again with that of Fig. 1. 

Why can we tell that each of these stages represents a year’s growth P In 
the first place, the bark varies in color, and, secondly, the fruit scars left from 
each season’s crop differ in appearance. 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4 are all lateral spur growths. Fig. 5 is a piece of a leading 
shoot made last year. On it are developed at T B the clusters of triple buds, 
as on the laterals; but although the flower buds expand into blooms, it is rarely 
they set or mature fruits. On these shoots the wood buds take precedence, 
forming either lateral spurs and other leading shoots, or they remain dormant. 
In the clusters of mixed buds on the lateral the flower buds take precedence, 
often to the extermination of the central wood bud. 

It will thus be seen that the apricot forms flower buds on spurs one year old. 
These spurs under proper treatment lengthen from year to year, an 1 on them 
fruits mature. Flower buds are also developed on leading snoots, but they are 
unreliable for fruit. It will also be seen that the proper and reliable bud to 
continue the growth of the lateral is the isolated or single wood bud, as dis¬ 
tinguished from those in the mixed clusters. 

In Plate XIII. various growths cut from a plum tree are figured. Fig. 1 is 
a lateral shoot of three seasons’ growth. Three summers ago it grew from its 
base to 1, and formed a number of buds in the axils of the leaves upon its 
length, terminating in a wood bud. The following season it lengthened from 1 
to 2, and these axillary buds on the first year’s growth formed up into short, 
plump little stubs, each surmounted by several flower buds. Between 1 and 2 
axillary buds were again formed. Next summer the terminal bud grew on to 
3, forming axillary buds along its entire length from 2, and pushing out four 
short spurs at S P ; at the same time flowers expanded and fruits set or matured 
at each spot marked F S Next spring the clusters of small sharp-pointed 
flower buds on the short spurs S P will produce flowers and fruit, and the leaf 
buds at each terminal grow on again, and some of the wood buds between 2 
and 3 develop into spurs. 

Fig. 2 is a six-year-old lateral. It grew to 1 the first year. The second saw 
a much longer growth. The pruner then shortened it to 2, and the next season 
several spurs were developed, and only a very short top growth made to 3 
While below 1 a fruit at F S was borne The following season a longer top 
growth reached 4, and a corresponding lengthening of the spurs took place, 
as mariced 4 on each. Several fruits were borne at F S between 1 and 2 
Next season a very short addition was made to each spur, indicated at 5 
respectively. Again several fruit scars are visible, but it is doubtful if they 
matured. Next—that is last—year the spurs all lengthened to points marked 
6, and fruits matured at F S between 4 and 5. 

A typical three-year-old lateral spur is shown at Fig. 3. Last year this bore 
fruits at F S on-two-year old wood, and on wood of the previous year. Fig. 4 
indicates how this is possible by the clusters of buds, as shown at T B. In 
these cases flower and wood buds are associated at the same axillary point as 
with the peach and apricot, and, like the latter, occasionally set fruit. On the 
plum the central wood bud in the cluster is largest. Some of the Japanese 
plums bear more consistently on wood of the previous year, but with European 
varieties the exceptions only prove the rule that the plum forms flower buds in 
clusters, usually and preferably upon spurs two or more years old, and that 
these spurs are provided with terminal leaf buds which enable them to lengthen 
from year to year. 

Plate XIV. illustrates a spur and a lateral shoot cut from a sweet cherry 
tree. On Fig. 1 the concentric rings of scars clearly show it has produced 
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seven sets of annual growths, and has probably borne flowers each time. It is 
a true spur, as it terminates each year’s growth in a strong wood bud, thus 
ensuring its development from year to year If the figures at various stages 
along its length are examined, they will indicate where side buds made one 
year developed the next into 
little clusters of buds (usually 
five or more in number) set on 
a short stalk, the central bud 
being a leaf bud. The follow¬ 
ing year these flower buds 
expand and form fruits, while 
the leaf bud only develops 
leaves, apparently to assist to 
nourish the fruits. When the 
ripe fruit is pulled or falls, 
these miniature spur - like 
growths perish, and leave only 
a scar. This process is seen 
again on Fig. 2, which is 
four years old. Near its base 
a central leaf bud has survived 
and tried to form a spur, but 
its efforts would doubtlessly 
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PLATE XIV-CHERRY. 


PLATE XV—ALMOND. 


have ended in weakness and death. The growth from 3 to 4 has started away 
strongly, and might have become a main shoot owing to being favorably 
located on the tree respecting an upper position and good light. A shoot like 
this may have gained 1 strength, and made lengthy growths supplied with widely 
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separated nodes, the buds at which could and would each develop into spurs 
similar to Fig. 1. 

Four typical growths taken from an almond tree are depicted on Plate XV. 
Fig. 1 is a shoot of last year, from 2 to its apex at 1. Near its base, at W, 
dormant flat single buds are seen. These are wood buds Following it up, 
buds in clusters of three and four are regularly noted—compare with peach and 
apricot; at its apex a cluster of buds is formed, apparently on the same level. 
There are more wood buds than bloom buds in this cluster, and they occupy 
the central and outer positions. On the peach terminal only one wood bud is 
found, surrounded by flower buds. The wood buds on the almond do not lie 
closely against the shoot, but point aWay at the same angle as the flower buds. 

These wood buds are prominent, though not 
larger, as in the case of the plum, or more 
insignificant, as on the peach, but only 
slightly smaller than the flower buds. 

Next spring these flower buds will burst 
into bloom. The blooms, however, will fall 
infertile, and the wood buds will grow into 
short spurs like those seen at the bottom, 
below 2 on this Fig. 1. 

These little spurs terminate in a cluster 
of buds, in the centre of which each carries 
a strong wood bud, ihus showing them to 
be true spurs, capable of lengthening from 
year to year. Fig. 2 is a shoot carrying 
three years’ growth. It grew to 1 the first 
year, and looked as Fig. 1 does now. The 
second year its length reached 2— a couple 
of inches only—but it sent out. spurs along 
its entire length. [Compare spurs at base 
of Fig. 1.] Last year it only increased its 
length by lin.. partly owing to its growing 
point prematurely dying. At F S along 
this shoot almonds were matured last year, 
and left fruit scars similar to those on the 
peach, but more prominent. 

Next spring it will bloom upon the spurs, 
and, as these are now lengthening, we can 
pass to Fig. 3. Here, again, all we have 
just recounted is repeated. The first year 
1 was reached, and flower and wood buds 
set; next season a short extension to 2 
followed ; the following season a little longer 
growth was added to 8, and fruits were 
matured below 1 at F S. Last season the terminal point at 4 was reached, 
and the usual buds and spurs formed and lengthened. Next season at 2 
fruits might hai e set and at 3 blooms expand, but their chances of setting fruit 
are somewhat problematical. Fig. 4 is a typical old branching spur, and I 
leave my readers to work out the attached figures. 

The almond is often compared with the peach, but Figs. I and 2 show that, 
although the arrangement of the flower buds is practically identical with those 
on the peach, the setting and maturing of its fruit is more closely allied with 
the plum. Again, in the triple clusters of buds on the peach on annual growths* 
the flower buds persist to the early extinction of the ’wood buds. On the 
almond this is reversed, as seen in the lengthening spurs on Fig. 2, Owing to 
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the death of many buds on the spurs as they assume a branching habit (see 
Fig. 4), it will be seen that a regular supply of young spurs should be sought 
by stimulating the formation of a few shoots like Fig. 1 during each year. 

An annual shoot at Fig. 1 and a six-year old spur at Fig. 2 of a pear tree 
are shown on Plate XVI. The increased development of the buds as they take 
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detected on Fig. 1. About 
half a dozen would become 
fruit spurs, while the three 
that are closely associated 
almost on the same level 
would struggle for supe¬ 
riority, and thus form that 
triple branch starting from 
a knob of enlarged tissue 
so frequently seen on young 
unpruned pear trees. Fig. 
2 has had one season’s 
growth removed, and where 
1 is seen the spur is actually 
wood of the second season’s 
growth from a bud similar 
to one of those near the 
top of Fig. I. 

From 1 it grew to B L, 
where flowers were borne. 
These, like most first blooms 
on spurs of the pear, failed 
to set, and a pair of side 
wood buds at the base of 
the flower stalk grew' out 
and formed the fork termi¬ 
nating at 2. The upper 
growing hud absoibed much 






PLATE XVI1.-APPLE. but on its partner’s point 

a flower bud again set, and a pear matured at F S. 

The left hand shoot grew to F L while this pear was developing, and si t a 
flower bud. Meanwhile the pear was growing on the right-hand shoot, and from 
its base three buds again started and grew to 4. On the outer right-hand shoot 
a flower bud again set. Last summer this opened and the flowers fell infertile 
at B L, and two short stubbly growths emerged at its base. The left-hand 
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division formed a flower bud at F B, which would have bloomed in the coming 
spring. At the same time the left-hand straight growth on the spur grew to 5 
and set a flower bud at F B, which would also have bloomed next spring. 
The lower branch of the spar received some injury past 3 and made but trifling 

growths afterwards, but it 
is alive and has possibilities 
should the pruner desire to 
shorten the spur back 
towards its source of sap 
supply. The study of this 
spur teaches us that on its 
branches a fairly regular 
system of alternative deve¬ 
lopment of fruit and wood 
buds is maintained, as the 
st outer one each year 
carried the flower buds. 

Plate XVII.—Here we 
figure three shoots of an 
apple tree. Owing to an 
error in arranging my 
specimens, I have photo¬ 
graphed them in reversed 
positions. 

Fig. 3 is an annual lead¬ 
ing shoot on a young tree. 
The closely folded wood 
buds are noted along its 
entire length.. At its tip 
there are three wood buds; 
one each at \V. The 
growth coming from these 
next year would be almost 
precisely the same as 
described in the pear. A 
crotch with three prongs 
would be formed, and a 
weak spot contracted, to 
the danger of the future 
growths to be made above 
them. 

Fig. 2 is a typical 
lateral from an apple with 
a willowy habit. The 
piece shown is only two 
years old, but a couple of 
seasons’ growth of it were 
left upon the tree. Two 
plump flower buds are 
formed at F, and above 
them two wood buds at 
W. A bunch of blossoms opened at F L S last year, but no fruits set. A base 
bud started away at once and grew to F L. At its top a flower bud formed, 
and below two wood buds. This is all very weakly, and should be severed 
at W below on two-year-old wood. 
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Fig. I. is a typical spur from the celebrated Cleopatra apple. The first year’s 
existence of this in bud form ended in it appearing like the small stub W, 
on the left-hand side, near the top of Fig. 3. Next year it grew to F S, and 
matured a flower bud there. The following summer an apple matured at F S. 
and three wood buds started at the base of the fruit stalk. The left side bud 
grew to 2, and its point died back. The lower bud grew to 2, and set a weakly 
Sower bud. Next spring this opened and fell infeitile, and the base bud grew 
on to 3, where a wood bud formed. Meanwhile the left-hand shoot lengthened 
to 3, and, its point being injured, two side buds formed into flower buds, and 
would have opened next spring. Here we have illustrated the alternate bearing 
principle, as seen in the pear, and the stoutest growth carrying the flower buds. 
There are various other principles, such as the undue lengthening of laterals and 
waste of buds; but I intend touching more fully on these when dealing with 
each specific kind of fruit tree at a later period. 

Two shoots of a quince tree are illustrated by Plate XVIII. Fig. 2 is the typical 
water shoot—a shoot coming directly from wood several years old—well known 
to all groweis who have pruned quinces severely. It has no flower buds upon 
it, and it would take a number of years to induce it to form them. Fig. 1 is 
the ordinary fruit-bearing growth of the quince tree. The base of our illus¬ 
tration shows where it was cut from older growth, and the figures only apply 
to the growth upon this particular portion. The first year it grew beyond 1, 
and, as is peculiar to the quince, the young wood point died back to 1. Next 
season two side buds grew’, nnd formed flower buds at F F, respectively, 
opposite 2, 2. These blooms failed to set fruits, and the left-hand side shoot 
sent out two growths to 3, 3, maturing a flower bud on the lower one at 
3. The lower original shoot also attempted a similar act, but one perished 
in the attempt (near F), and the other extended to 3, where it also set a 
flower bud at 3. The left-hand original shoot now has two growths forming 
one fork, and the following year (that is. last season) they again branched and 
lengthened, respectively, to 4. The erect one branched owing to the death 
of its terminal twig, and the other owing to the formation of a flower bud. 
At F L a flower bud is formed on two, and at Q a quince was matured last 
season, leaving the indications of further sub-division at buds marked S. Last 
season the lower original growth matured a quince at (J, and the usual buds 
indicate future growth. 

In this we see a somewhat close resemblance to the alternate fruiting of the 
apple and pear on the stoutest branches of the spurs, no branch apparently 
carrying a fruit to maturity until it is in sturdy* condition. The flower buds of 
the quince are formed singly, almost on a level with a growing bud, and the 
pair appear as a slightly bmadened flat club-like termination. The flower buds 
are set terminally on their own annual shoot; therefore the sub divisions and 
increased length of the spurs must be lateral and not terminal. (Refer to apple 
and peach, and then to almond, peach and cherry.) 

(To be continuedJ 


Agbicultuhal Colleges. —The total expenditure on the Ontario Agricul¬ 
tural College and Experiment Farm is £16,000 per annum, and the revenue 
£4,600—a net cost to the State of £ 11,400. In 1898 the roll of students reached 
333, of whom 223 were in the regular course, and 110 in the dairy course. The 
visitors to the college and farm totalled over 30,000 for the year. Many of the 
American states spend from £14,000 to £30,000 per annum on their agricul¬ 
tural colleges and similar institutions. The total expenditure on the Roseworthy 
College and Farm is under £5,000 per annum, and yet there are a few people 
in South Australia who would decrease the amount if they had the power. 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR JUNE. 

By Geobge Quinn, Inspectob of Fbuit. 

The ploughing of the orchard should not be postponed any longer if the 
grower is desirous of catching and retaining abundance of moisture in the sub¬ 
soil. In localities receiving a very heavy annual rainfall it may be prudent to 
plough the soil up to the trees, leaving an open furrow down the centre. Even 
in these wet districts, if the subsoil is well drained—either naturally or artificially 
—the ordinary method of leaving the open furrow near the trees may be 
practised without any risk. 

In some orchards m the eastern colonies a plough with moveable handles and 
head connections may be seen. When the furrows are being turned near the 
tree stems these portions are set over, and the furrows may thus be made within 
a few inches of the stem, while the horses and ploughmen are moving in a 
parallel line several feet further out. In one well kept orchard I recently saw 
one of these working among trees grown on the short-stemmed principle 
advocated in this journal, and the result showed conclusively that no impedi¬ 
ment was put in the way of thorough cultivation. 

The preparation of new ground for planting could be undertaken now, as the 
rains will have penetrated into the subsoil more or less, and subsoil ploughing 
will be rendered an easier matter. 

Every season confirms the belief in the need for more thorough preparation 
of land prior to planting. Chief among the phases of preparation I would 
place draining. The object of draining, as commonly understood, is to carry 
water off the ground, but its chief object here is to conduct the water in and 
through the soil; for where water passes freely air will follow, and root action 
is established. This practice enables the water to keep in motion, anjl no such 
thing as super-saturation is possible. Moving water is warm and wholesome, 
consequently trees—more particularly those belonging to the citrus family— 
would be largely benefited and enabled to obtain a better root hold on the soil. 

Slowly dissolving manures, bonedust or meal, refuse from slaughter yards, 
etc., should be worked into the soil now if the grower hopes to receive any 
benefit during the coming season. 

The pruning of plums, almonds, and apricots will proceed during this month. 
In the formation of young trees the illustrations and information given in the 
two preceding issues (April and May) can be followed without fear, but in the 
treatment of older trees each will require separate treatment. If the grower 
intends to keep his apricot trees within reachable limits it will not be wise to 
leave more than about 12in. of annual growth upon the leading shoots, and 
care must be exercised in cutting the spurs. 

In no case cut above clustered buds. If the spur is short, say, not more 
than 6in. long, do not cut it at all. If longer it may be shortened back, always 
over a wood bud (see illustrations in this month’s article on pruning). 

Plum trees send out spurs fairly consistently along their shoots, consequently 
after the tree is shaped, a much greater length should be retained of the annual 
growth. The old spurs require little pruning beyond shortening some that are 
unduly long, or removing very impoverished ones entirely. Almonds should 
have old distorted spurs removed, and the trees excited into fairly active 
growth by shoitening in a few large shoots each season, to cause the develop¬ 
ment of others upon which new spurs will form (see illustration of almond in 
this issue). 

The planting of all kinds of deciduous trees can be safely accomplished, 
although earlier plantings are preferable. 
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The harvesting of citrus fruits is now under way, and great care should be 
exercised in gathering the fruits, more particularly if they are to be sent to 
distant markets. The fruits should be cut leaving a piece of the fruit stalk 
attached to each. 

Fruits prior to being packed should be wilted for a few days in an open shed 
to toughen the skins. The fruits then may be packed sufficiently tight to 
prevent any injury by shaking and friction. 

Experience has shown that not much is to be g lined by dressings of Bordeaux 
mixture being applied in mid-winter, consequently this practice should be 
postponed until later on. 

The time is opportune, as slackness of work permits, to clean up all apple, 
pear, and quince trees, and others growing near them, to destroy hybemaling 
larvae of codlin moth. In pruning old trees all the broken and split ends of 
branches should be cut out smoothly to assist in preventing the harboring of 
this pest. All bandages should be removed and disinfected b) being dipped in 
boiling water for ten minutes. They could, if sound, be afterwards dried and 
stored for future use. 

No time should be lo>t in planting strawberries, but rather than set the plants 
out in poor or improperly prepared soil it would be better to defer the planting 
till sonic future time. 

Growers in whose gardens the eurculio beetle has been destructive should throw 
the soil near the trees up roughly during the winter, and if nothing which 
they will injure is growing near by, put fowls and ducks in, as the irrubs which 
are developed in the ground would then be more readily reached and devoured. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLE-GROWING FOR JUNE. 

By George Quinn. 

Vegetables are now growing freely and every effort should be made to 
maintain their succulent condition. Most growing crops are benefited by a 
light sprinkling of some quickly dissolving manure spread along the rows and 
hoed or forked in lightly. Superphosphates, sulphate of ammonia, and potash, 
either as sulphate or muriate, supply all that the plants may require in this 
direction, but the grower can best satisfy his individual case by testing them. 

Cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, leek, onion, lettuce, Brussels sprouts will still 
be transplanted, and successional sowings made to continue this work later on. 
Sowings should be made in drills of carrot, parsnip, onion, Swede turnip, 
ordinary turnip, broad beans, red and silver beets, prickly spinach, and in warm 
soils peas can be sown with advantage. In heavy w r et soils these latter will 
not make much headway for a month or two, and are very subject to disease. 

Former sowings of the above-named vegetables should be rigorously thinned 
if a good germination has been obtained. Each cariot and parsnip should have 
at least three inches square of space in which to develope, as one good plump 
root is better than two mis-shapen thin ones. Sow small plots of cress and 
radish for salad purposes. 

Celery must be earthed up constantly if perfectly blanched stalks are desired. 

The preparation of soil and the planting of asparagus beds should be pul in 
hand. The ground must be deeply trenched and enriched with manure—well 
rotted. The plants should be set wdth the crowns three or four inches below’ 
the surface and the roots spread around with a slightly downward position. 
The surface of the bed may then be dressed with good rotten manure, into 
which a dressing of common salt is added. Five feet is the width usually 
allotted to the beds, and two rows are planted therein, allowing at least 30in. 
between the rows, and about 18in. plant to plant in the rows. Old asparagus 
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beds should have all the yellow ripened stems cut away before any seeds fall. 
The surfaces could then be top dressed with old manure, and about Jib. salt to 
each square yard sprinkled over it. 

The preparation of ground for planting rhubarb is almost identical with the 
requirements of asparagus, with this exception, the salt is omitted. Rhubarb 
plants are usually set 30in. apart. No grower should be without a certan 
number of plants of Topp’s Winter Growing variety. 


CULTIVATION OF WILLOWS FOR BASKET RODS. 

The most suitable soil for the cultivation of osiers or basket willows is a 
deep, moist, but well drained soil. It should be low and level, and, if possible, 
situated so that it can be irrigated during the dry weather. While the willows 
may grow on almost any soil, dry exposed ground, or land covered with stand¬ 
ing water, or wet, badly drained soils are not suitable for growing them for 
commercial purposes. Rij.h, soft hollows in moist situations are very suitable, 
but effective draining is a necessity. Thorough preparation of the land is 
necessary before planting, the construction of drains being the first step. The 
drains must be of a permanent character, either open or built up at the sides, 
as the roots of the willows will penetrate the interstices of rubble and similar 
walls and fill up the drains. With open drains the roots must be cleaned 
out once or twice a year to allow free movement of the water. 

The varieties most suitable for basket-work are Salix viminalis, S. rubra, 
S. Forbyana, S. decipens, and S. stipularis; the first being far the best. 
Plantings are made from truncheons of the previous season’s wood for pre¬ 
ference. Shoots of one year old taken from the under end of well-ripened 
shoots of good size, or two-year-old wood may be used. The truncheons should 
be 12in to 1 Gin. long, and a vigorous shoot will provide two or three plants. 
For basket or wicker work osiers should be planted about 18in. to 2ft. apart. 
Closer planting may be made ; but in this case every other plant will require to 
be removed at the end of five or six years, or they will become too crowded. 
The plantation must be kept hoed and free from weeds. From the first year 
of producing a crop of twigs the stools must be carefully attended to each 
year, to keep them clear of rooten stumps, and to prevent overcrowding of 
shoots at the bottom. When these become too numerous they should be 
thinned out, leaving only sufficient to make vigorous growth, and those left cut 
down to two buds. A rod 6ft. to 8ft. in length is of more commercial value 
than two or three rods half that length. The proper season for thinning and 
cutting is in the autumn, as the dormant buds at the base of. the shoots which 
are removed will swell during the winter, and probably start growth with the 
warm weather; whereas, if the cutting is left till spring, these buds will remain 
undeveloped. The shoots should not be cut until the second autumn after 
planting, as the longer they remain uncut the stronger becomes the shoot. By 
the third autumn the crop will be of considerable value. 

The rods are cut immediately after the fall of the leaves, tied in bundles, and 
if not to be used green, t.c., with the bark on, the bundles are set up on end in 
3in. or 4in. of water during the winter and spring, by which time they are ready 
to be peeled. The operation of peeling is very simply and easily performed. 


Value or Forests. —Professor W. L. Jackson, of the California University, 
says, “ The value of California’s forest is greater than the value of all her gold 
mines, all her orchards, and all her vineyards. Their wise conservation means 
water for agriculture, perfect protection against drought, and power for manu¬ 
factories in every village and town throughout the state.” 
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CONSERVING SOIL MOISTURE. 


At the Ontario (Canada) Agricultural College, during summer of 1897, J. B. 
Reynolds, B.A., Professor of Physics and English, set apart two plots, each 
one rod square, for the purpose of determining what effect is produced by 
keeping the surface loose and finely broken to a depth of *2in. In May 17th, 
samples were taken from each plot to a depth of 3ft.; in June, thirteen similar 
samples were taken; and in July, nine. In May, the average temperature was 
54*3° F., and rainfall 202in.; in June, 60° F., and 3 36in.; and July, 69°, and 
l*33in. Plot A was loosened 2in. deep, and plot B left untouched, except as 
regards the taking of test samples. The results showed—- 
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By comparing the results the following differences may he noticed:— 
Throughout the whole three months the upper 2ft. below the mulched surface 
contained more water than below the compact surface. For May, plot A 
contains in the upper 2ft, 87galls. more water per square rod than plot B ; 
that is, an equivalent for a rainfall of six-tenths of an inch, or three-tenths of 
the total rainfall for the month. In June, a difference again is observed in 
favor of plot A of 57galls. per square rod, or equivalent for four-tenths of an 
inch of rainfall, or about one-eighth of the total rainfall for the month. For 
July there is a difference of f>8galls. per square rod, which is three-fourths of 
the total rainfall, or about half an inch. These results are presented in the 
following table:— 


Percent of total rainfall. 
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This shows that the drier the weather the greater the beneficial effect of surface 
cultivation. During wot weather surface cultivation has less effect on the saving 
of moisture. During dry weather surface cultivation will make all the difference 
between failure and a good crop. It will be noted that, whilst the 2ft. 
nearest the surface have more water when mulched (or broken up), the third 
foot invariably has less. This shows that the extra amount of water in the 2ft. 
at top is due not only to the loosening of the surface, preventing evaporation, 
but also to the preservation of the capillary power of the same soil through 
being moist, and this draws the moisture from below. The conclusions are (1) 
that surface cultivation conserves moisture (and the drier the weather the 
greater is the relative effect), and (2) that surface cultivation keeps the ground 
in better condition for lifting the water from below the roots of plants* 
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AN INCH OF RAIN, AND WHAT IT MEANS. 

At the Democratic Club, on May 7, Mr. J. G. O. Tepper, F.L.8., gave an 
interesting and instructive lecture on this subject. He said that rain in sub¬ 
tropical countries like South Australia is of much more importance than where 
winter snows prevail. The quantity received is gauged and estimated by inches, 
and tenths, and hundredths, or e\en thousandths parts of them. Yet there are 
perhaps few people who have taken the trouble to get a correct idea of what 
lin. of rain means when translated into common speech and fluid measure, 
that is, gallons. A gallon contains 277 cub. in. and a fraction. A flat vessel 
holding lgall., and lin. deep, would therefore cover 277 sq. in. As l sq. ft. 
contains 144 sq. in., lgall. of water would cover nearly 2 sq. ft,, and as 
1 sq yd. contains 9 sq. ft., it will require 4 J galls., roughly, to cover 1 sq. yd. of 
ground lin. deep, i.e., lin. of rain means 4§galls. per square yard. At this rate 
it requires, roughly, 2,250galls. per square chain, or 22,50()galls. per acre, or 
14,500,000galls. per square mile. This will give an idea to ordinary people 
how to calculate quantities required for irrigating extensive areas effectively. 
As the average rainfall varies from 5 in. to 3lin. per year in South Australia, 
the above quantities have to be multiplied for each district by the above 
numbers of inches. There is, however, an immense difference between the 
recorded rainfall and its beneficial effect, for only that portion is effective which 
is retained in the ground from one rainy season to the next. Hence all, or 
nearly all, of that part which flows away in gutters and watercourses, or which 
drains rapidly to great depths, has to be deducted, the remainder alone being 
available for purposes of vegetation and cultivation. The more grass, shrubs, 
and trees cover the ground the slower can the rain water flow' away, and the 
more will soak in. From bare ground (unless loose, sandy, or gravelly) by far 
the most will flow* off. Further, if the bare ground be already moist, and this 
moisture extends to a considerable depth, each slight rainfall will add to the 
stock. This is the case in woodlands or land covered with tall and dense 
grasses. But if the bare ground contains much clay, and is dry, by far the 
greater amount of rain will flow away uselessly in runnels and creeks, or form 
stagnant pools to be dried up by the winds. The reason is that dry, and still 
more so hot, ground can but slowly take up moisture, on account of the air 
enclosed, which presses upwards, being prevented from escape by the surface 
water sealing up its pores hermetically. This shows how' important it is to 
conserve moisture in the soil by keeping it covered with vegetation of some 
sort, so long as it be green. How deeply does lin. of rain affect dry ground? 
If we fill a tube, say, a lamp cylinder, with clayey soil (common earth), and let 
it get dry, after dumping it about as tight as the ground is which we wish to 
examine, and leaving a depth of lin. at the top, we get a good and practical 
idea of the effect of putting lin. of water on top. It will then be found that it 
takes a considerable time before any moisture gets to the bottom, and that 
that lin. of water will barely suffice to moisten (not saturate) the earth 
to a depth of from 9in. to # 12in. Now, on a hot summer day, with a fair 
breeze, about Jin. of water will evaporate from any water surface, »./?., about 
lgall. per square yard, and the equivalent of 3in. of ground moisture; that 
is, the ground dries to such a depth in a day on the surface. If the ground 
be moist, continuously moist down to the permanent water supply, this rate of 
surface drying will not hold good, for the loss by evaporation is made up partly 
by capillary rising of the water or even balanced. But if the ground be dry ana 
hot for many feet, and a dry belt be left between the moist part at the surface 
and the bottom moisture, then it will not only dry from the surface downwards 
but from the lower side of the moist surface upwards. In that case—and it is 
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the ordinary one over most parts of this country in the warmer part of the year 
—an inch of rain may only last for a week or ten days at the best. There is, 
therefore, no reason for jubilation over a few points, as is sometimes indulged 
in by newspaper correspondents and others. The cooling and wetting may 
result in allowing the subterranean moisture to ascend within reach of the 
roots, where there are any, but in by far the greater number of soils or regions 
,of South Australia this is not the case. The slight falls which make up so 
much of the “ averages ” are simply of illusionary benefit, in most cases tending 
to keep up people’s false hopes and habits of thought and action. Where 
there arc more or less extensive woodlands (sandy scrubs and forests), morasses, 
lakes, &c., at a higher or not much lower level than the surrounding country, 
and in soil to some extent porous, the natural law of diffusion of liquids comes 
into play, which causes the greater moisture of one place to extend quickly or 
slowly to the farthest limits of such continuity of subsoil moisture. Thus the 
level plains at the foot of wooded hills or surrounding raised sandy areas, 
ponds, &c., obtain a constant, invisible, though may be slow, supply over and 
above that which they themselves gathered. Hence the exceedingly groat im¬ 
portance of keeping all these protected to the fullest extent of man’s power, 
besides all the other benefits they may confer. If we do not, even irrigation 
will not only not save us, but make matters worse in many cases. In calculating 
the amount of benefit from an inch of rain, or any quantity, we must distribute 
the water that soaks in where it can over those parts where it cannot, for it is 
not only diffused downwards but laterally (sideways) as well. If we do not, 
our calculations will prove all wrong in two ways. First, we will find that our 
ground dries much faster than we thought; and secondly, if diffusion is pre¬ 
vented, and especially if other than rain water be used, the ground will 
gradually become so saturated with salts that finally nothing will grow. The 
only way to get rid of this difficulty is to allow and provide for efficient 
drainage both or at least, either way. Now what is rain 1 ? Where does it 
come from ? What promotes or prevents it ? These are questions easily put, 
but not so easily answered. Shortly we may say rain is the water falling from 
the clouds in larger or smaller drops. But then the questions arise, how does 
it get there in such enormous quantities ? What are clouds ? How do they 
form? Whence come they, and whither do they go? These questions were 
dealt with at some length, and it was shown that the rain came as vapor from 
the Indian Ocean invisibly; that clouds (formed of dust particles as bubbles 
and upheld by electric action) were the vapor condensed by getting cooler, and 
that therefore the frequency or paucity of rain depended on the condensing 
(i.e ., cooling) capacity of the land, &c., over which they passed. The only 
agent in nature to make land a condensing area is perennial green foliage, 
which absorbs heat and prevents radiation of heat most effectively in summer, 
when the fiercest light prevailed. Our druughts are the consequence of too 
much clearing, yet our State forests and woodland areas (= half acre per square 
mile) were every year decreased, and this paid for by the State as improvements. 


Bone Superphosphate.— After boiling the bones to remove the fat, which 
prevents decomposition for a long time, return the bones to a wooden or leaden 
cistern, and sprinkle thoroughly and slowly with 50galls. water to moisten 1 ton 
bones ; then sprinkle with 850lbs. (50galls.) brown sulphuric acid, diluted with 
oOgalls. water. [One ton bones, 50galls. water to moisten them ; BoOlbs. brown 
sulphuric acid mixed with 50galls. water, to sprinkle on the moistened bones.] 
To sprinkle the diluted acid use a leaden watering pot, with leaden rose. The 
“soup” from,the boiled bones should be mixed with the super., but the fat 
should be first skimmed off, and may be used for soap-making after being 
refined. After two days mix dry loam with the stiper. to dry it. 
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DAIRY NOTES. 

The 1898 annual report of the Ontario Agricultural College and Experimental 
Farm contains an interesting record of their dairy herd, which consists of four 
Jersey cows, three Holsteins, one Ayrshire, and twenty-five grade cows and 
heifers. The average number of cows milked is twenty per day. An approxi¬ 
mate account of the food given to each cow is kept; also the daily milk yields 
and the quality of same. The hay was valued at £1 5s. per ton, silage 5s. fid., 
mangolds 3$d. per bushel, oats 3s. per lOOlbs., ground peas 3s. 2d. per lOOlbs., 
bran 2s. Id. per lOOlbs.; pasture was charged for at 4s. 2d. per cow per month 
for five months. 

The cost of food per cow ranged from £4 to £9 per annum ; the yield of 
milk from 3,0001bs to 10,000lbs.; of butter, 186lbs. to 4371bs.; and cheese, 
400lbs. to nearly l,000lbs, per annum. The cow that consumed the nlost feed 
produced the greatest amount of milk. The cows at the top and bottom of the 
record were of the same breed, showing very plainly that selection of individuals 
as well as of breeds is necessary. The cost of food to produce a gallon of milk 
varied from a little over 1 Jd. to 3$d., of a pound of butter from a little over 3d. 
to 7£d., and of a pound of cheese from ljd. to 3£d. 

A Jersey and a grade cow were level for lowest cost of producing a gallon of 
milk; the third, fourth, and fifth being also grade cows, the sixth being a 
Holstein In butter a Jersey was again at the head for lowest cost, two grades 
next, then an Ayrshire and five more grade cows. The cow producing butter 
at the highest cost vras a Holstein. In cheese a Jersey cow again headed the 
list as producing a pound of cheese at the lowest cost; in fact, this row came 
out best in each list, giving 7,61 libs, milk at cost of 1 *87d. per gallon, contain¬ 
ing fat to produce 4371bs. of butter costing 3£d., or 983lbs. cheese at cost of 
ljd. per pound. Two grade cows came second and third in cheese production, 
then an Ayrshire, a Holstein again occupying the bottom of the list. In each 
case only two Jerseys are included in the figures. The grade cow s averaged 
better than the others, but no particulars are given as to breeding of same. 

Experiments were tried with numerous mixtures to protect the cows from 
flies. The following was found the best:—Ten pounds lard, lpt coal oil, lpt. 
coal tar, and 2ozs. crude carbolic acid. Melt the lard, pour in tar and mix 
thoroughly, remove from fire and add the oil and carbolic acid, applying at once 
to all parts of the body. This kept off the flies for from three to seven days. 

BUTTER-TESTING. 

By G. S. Thomson, N.D.D. 

Continuing from article on “ Butter-testing,” in February issue of Journal , 
the following pages will conclude the examination. A short report has already 
been sent to each of the factories which took part in the test; but it princi¬ 
pally dealt with the analytical portion of the work, suggestions only being 
offered whenever a favorable opportunity was afforded. The butter was manu¬ 
factured upon the usual lines, no special alteration in principle of work being 
advocated, and a list of questions was submitted to each maker. These 
questions were satisfactorily answered, although a few overlooked a number of 
points. 

Question 1.—Date of manufacture of butter and conditions of weather from 
milking to completion of butter-making. 

Answer.—Average time October 14, and weather conditions temperate. 

Question 2.—Nature of feeding; whether entirely on natural herbage, or if 
roots or ensilage were given. 
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Answer.—-In all cases natural herbage. 

Question 3.—Is the milk aerated or cooled in any way before being sent to 
the factory ? 

Answer.—In only one case has an attempt been made to carry out this very 
important factor. It is within the sphere of a number of farmers to cool down 
their milk immediately after milking, and thus reduce the prevalence of sour 
milk being offered to the factory manager. Covering the milk cans with wet 
bags during transit from farm to factory assists in maintaining a low tempera¬ 
ture, but this is unfortunately seldom done. 

Question 4.—How often are the cows generally milked ? 

Answer.—In every case twice a day. 

Question 5.—Construction of milk cans and how ventilated. 

Answer.—All Simpson’s pattern. 

Question 6.—Average distance milk is sent to the factory. 

Answer.—The average distance was calculated to be three miles, hut a 
singular thing is that the best butter was manufactured at those factories 
furthest away from their milk supply. 

Question 7.—Quantity of milk and quantity of separated cream required to 
make 56lbs. of butter. 


Name of Factory. 

Gallons 

of 

Milk. 

Gallon* 

of 

Cream. 

Gallon* of 
Milk to the 
Lb. of Butter. 

Lbs of 
liuttei to 
the Gal. of 
Cream. 

Lb*, of 
('ream to 
Lb. of Butter. 

(1) Clarendon . 

119 

11*5 

2 08 

4-95 

2 02 


126 

— 

2*21 

_ 

_ 

(3) Onkaparinga .. 

127 

13-5 

2-22 

4*22 

2*36 

(4) Robertstown . 

130 

135 j 

2*28 , 

4*22 

2*36 

(5) Mount Pleasant . 

136 

— 

2*38 1 

— 

_ 

(6) Mount Gambier . 

1 140 

14*5 

2*45 ’ 

3*93 

2*54 

(7) Gumeraeha . 

140 

13 

2*45 ! 

4*38 

2*28 

(8) Point Sturt (Tolland's). 

140 

12*25 

2*45 

4*65 

2*15 

Averages. 

j 132 “22 

13*41 

2*31 

t 

4*39 

2*31 


From the above table the value of the districts in the production of butter 
fat is very marked. Comparing Clarendon with the three last districts, 
2lgalls. less milk is required to make 571bs. of butter. To explain this 
difference we must not neglect to recognise the influence of breed, and around 
Clarendon the value of stock for butter-production is second to none in the 
colony. The averages given in the table are \ cry satisfactory, and point to a 
uniformity in separation and care in manipulation of the cream in butter- 
making. 

Question 8.—Temperature of milk and time when separated. 

Answer.—(1) 92° F., (2) 85° F., (3) not stated, (4) 76° F,, (6) 95° F., (6) 
88° F., (7) 85° F,. (8) 62° F. Time was not stated in most cases. I would 
advise that attention be paid to article on separation in Journal of June, 1898. 

Question 9 —How is the cream cooled, and for how long ? 

Answer.—A number did not attempt this question, probably not having a 
satisfactory answer. In the hot weather cream-cooling is one of the greatest 
obstacles the buttermaker has to contend with, and excessive losses are 
inevitable when no means of refrigeration are resorted to. It is possible 
to reduce the temperature of cream by lowering the cans into deep wells 
where the degree of heat does not exceed 60° F. In other cases, where 
a plentiful supply of water is within reach and obtainable at little cost, 
perforated iron or lead pipes may be placed at right angles immediately under 
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the ceiling of the butter-making room, and a current of water made to descend 
over a sheeting of canvas. An escape for the water must be provided at the 
greatest fall on the floor. It is desirable that thorough ventilation be made, 
* and a current of air kept in circulation in order to facilitate in the falling 
temperature. Double roofing of the factory, when resorted to, is always accom¬ 
panied with a proportion of success, similarly is insulation of the walls a 
valuable aid in the reduction of heat. Whitewashing, canvasing, and painting 
are all attended with gain and profit. It is worthy of note that where a factory 
is situated an an elevated piece of ground with a sharp slope facing a cool 
direction, a drain could be advantageously constructed and directed into the 
floor of the butter-making room and a draught of air maintained. Where large 
supplies of butter have to be manufactured, refrigerating machinery is indis¬ 
pensable, and an illustration of its value will be observable further on in the 
paper. Only one instance is recorded where a Lawrence cooler was*used in a 
factory taking part in this test. 

Question 10.—Time of ripening of cream and temperature if starter is used. 

Answer.—By rotation of factories in the foregoing table the following figures 
indicate the periods of ripening:—Hours, 20, 60, 34, 30, 12, 48, 24, 48. 

By the above hours, and glancing at their numbers, it appears that in a 
number of cases ripeness had not been permitted to attain the desirable degree, 
the practical examination of the butter affording reason for this belief. 

I would strongly urge everyone to obtain the alkaline test, and after a little 
practice the proper degree of acidity could be arrived at by means of taste alone. 
The apparatus and chemicals can be bought at a nominal price, and, as I have 
already a few orders from private parties, those desirous of purchasing the 
instrument and accessories can forward to me their names and addresses, and 
upon receipt of which the test, along with directions for use, will be sent. 

No starter was used by any of the factories. 

Experiments will shortly be carried on with various ferment^ now in the 
market, and their value as an aid to the quality of butter published. 

Question 11, (a) Is the cream strained when put into the churn? (Jt) How 
long churned ? 

Answer. ( a ) In no case was this done. Straining is necessary with thin cream, 
as the large quantity of skim milk descends to the bottoms of the ripening cans 
and becomes coagulated in large solid clots, and also in small portions mingled 
with the cream. When this is turned into the churn white specks are to be 
found mixed with the grains of butter after churning, and to separate them is 
attended with great difficulty, or is, rather, a matter of impossibility. 

(i b ) Minutes, 39, 22, 38, 30, 35, 25, 35, 25. Numbers 2, 4, and 8 were the 
superior samples of butter, and it will be observed that their periods of cream¬ 
ripening range from thirty to sixty hours. Long churning means loss of butter 
fat, and more so when speed is increased towards the breaking stage. Loss of 
fat is-also sustained by rapid churning. Revolutions of chum ought to be 
regulated according to ripeness, thickness, temperature, and quantity of cream 
to be treated. 

Question 12. Give temperature of cream in churn; give temperature of 
churn room ; give temperature of air outside in shade. 

Answer— 


No, l. 

. 56 

60 

49 

No. 6. 


64 

72 

No. 2. 


60 

60 

No. 6, 


60 

76 

No. 3 . 

. 68 

60 

72 

No. 7. 


69 

64 

No. 4. 

. 63 

64 

62 

No. 8. 

. 68 

66 

68 


It will be seen that the temperature of the cream is higher in Nos. 1, 2, and 
4 than the temperature of the air outside, but this may readily be accounted 
for by a rapid fall of the thermometer outside, and following a spasm of heat. 
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By a careful consideration of the above figures, and possessing a knowledge of 
the various factories, I am convinced of the prevalence of insufficient and in- 
efficient ventilation, and, by information given in the answers to questions, the 
entire want of a cheap means of refrigeration. Nos. 3 and G have had the 
highest outside thermometer readings to combat against, but the value of the 
refrigerator is clearly demonstrated in both the cream and butter room tem¬ 
peratures being normal and also similar. 

Question 13. Give time from commencement of churning till I uttermilk is 
run off; average size of butter grains at this stage. 

Answer— 

Time. Size of Butter Grains. Time. Size of Butter Grains. 


45min.Size of wheat 

25min.Size of grains of rice 

45rain. Size of wheat 

31 min. — 


30min.Size of grains of wheat 

30min.Size of grains of wheat 

37min.Size of pinheads 

37min. — 


At the close of churning butter is generally soft, and it may be seen from the 
accompanying that the buttermilk has been allowed to lie too long in the butter. 
Immediate running off is necessary, and permitting the butter grains to remain 
in the washing water for a time, or better still, in the brine, will remove excess 
of buttermilk, and harden the texture of the grains. 

Question 14.—How often is butter washed; is spring or rain water used? 

Answer.—Nos. 5, 0, 7, and 8 have found it necessary to wash a number of 
times and upon examination 1 expected to find a decided weakness in aroma; 
but this was not the ease. With all the washing, however, there remained a 
quantity of buttermilk. Had brining been done the quality of the butter 
would ha\e been superior. 

Questions 15 and 10.—Mode of salting. Quantity used and brand. 

Question 17.—How long and how often is butter worked? 

Question 18.—Quantity of color, when added, and brand. 

Answers— 



&£ 

S 

§£ 

Period of 
Churning. 

G 

xa 

ia 


0> 


Salting. 

Colo* inf?. 

No. 

si 
£ £ 

G Z 

3 3 

BS« 

' c * 

•s c 

b *2 
£ 

i ** 

.5 a 

&3 

cc W 

Wht* o. 

I 

(l»i «ntity ! Brand 

! 

Quantity. 

Brand. 


hr*. 

min. 

min. 




lbs. ozs. , 



1 .. 

20 

39 

45 


spring 

worker 

2 0 ! Higgins 

$oz. 

W, R. 

2 .. 

(50 

22 

25 

2 

spring 


1 7 Castle 

none 


3 .. 

34 

38 

45 

1 2 

rain 


2 0 Higgins 

lftoz. 

W, R. 

4 . 

30 

30 

31 

: 2 

spring 

! << 

1 11 A mb 

none 


6 .. 

12 

36 

30 

i 4 

spring 


2 0 

14 <lr. 

w, a. 

G .. 

48 

25 

30 

i 4 

spring 


I l 7 Hickson 

| none 


7 .. 

24 

35 

37 

; 3 

spring 


111 { Higgins 

1 11 Hickson 

: 

i loz. 

Hansen 

8 .. | 

48 1 

1 

1 I 

25 

| i 

L _: 

37 

i 

3 

j 

rain 

l 

| chum 
and 
worker 

_ 

! 2 >dr. 1 

! ‘ : 

1_i 



Nos. 4 and 8, along with the box of pasteurised pounded butter, were selected 
for shipment to England, Unfortunately information as to the manufacture of 
the pasteurised butter was not received, but I am informed that the pasteurising 
temperature of the cream was 154° F„ and that the butter was brined in the 
churn with the best English salt, but no coloring was added. The analysis of 
this “ sample ” proved the presence of an excess of buttermilk, owing to the 
day of making being excessively hot, and a sufficient quantity of chilled water 
not being forthcoming. No. 4 used no coloring, and No. 8 butter was salted 
in both the churn and worker* Time of salting on worker ranged from five to 
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eight minutes with some makers, but one extended the period to'twenty minutes. 
Headers would do well to look up the August number of the Journal , and read 
over the portion devoted to butter working. 

Final Examination of Nos. 4 and 8 and Pasteurised Butter. —Upon return 
of butter from London, after a lapse of fully six months from date of manu¬ 
facture, which included over twelve weeks in the Government depbt, I made a 
careful examination of the three samples, and can pronounce the pasteurised 
butter slightly superior. The cream from which ttm butter was manufactured 
was ripened by means of a starter or culture. 

No. 4 sample deserves a creditable mention ; it has a faint tallowy taste, but 
is quite agreeable and can be classed with the flavor of the average butter in 
the market at the present day. Streakiness is almost absent. No annatto was 
added by the manufacturer, the natural color imparting a desirable appearance, 
in fact, the butter seemed quite high enough in color for the English market; 
although not rich enough to meet the requirements of our consumers, who too 
frequently judge the quality of butter from the prevalence of the deceptive and 
injurious annatto. 

No. 8 was not quite so free from tallowiness as No. 4, still it was also a 
creditable sample. Preservitas and coloring matter were both added to this 
butter. Streakiness was much more extensive than in No. 4. Texture of Nos. 
4 and 8 were inferior to the pasteurised butter, which is contrary to general 
experience. 

Color. —Samples of the three butters were exposed to the influence of daylight, 
and at the expiry of four days No. 8 exhibited a bleaching of color, and at the 
end of fourteen days color appeared to be entirely gone, leaving a very tallowy 
tasting butter behind. 

On closer examination portions escaping the influence of light were slightly 
affected, but the color also disappeared after a period of short exposure. No. 
4 remained unaffected, pasteurised butter gave a slight bleaching on the 
surface. 

It is pleasant to know that the importance of reducing the coloring of butter 
has been discussed by the Dairy Board, and the sooner this fault receives the 
serious consideration of our buttormakers the better for all concerned. Some 
authorities look upon the coloring of butter and cheese above a certain standard 
as adulteration, and justly so, as annatto is put in to deceive the consumer, not 
to raise the quality of the product. We color our dairy produce higher than 
any recognised dairy country in Europe, and it seems a pity to think that we 
should be the last to put into operation this much behoved change in our 
manufacture. 


SEPARATOR SLIME. 

By G. S. Thomson, N.D.D. 

Upon further request quantities of separator slime have been sent from 
several factories for microscopic examination. These have been carefully 
examined at the Adelaide Hospital bacteriological laboratory, with a result which 
necessitates me to ask every factory or creamery manager to warn all their 
suppliers that a thorough examination of their cows’ udders is necessary. 
Insist upon all suspicious cows being isolated until an examination is made by 
some competent authority. Upon no account must the milk be used or sent to 
the factory where a cow is suffering from udder complaint. Information 
given in a previous issue of this journal concerning the dangers of separator 
slime has been verified. 
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In connection with this matter I would call special attention of all dairymen 
to the fact that the new Health Act provides that no person who shall supply 
to anyone the milk or milk products of any diseased animal or any animal 
suffering from ulcers or other diseases of the udder under a penalty of £20, 
and that it shall be no defence that the owner did not know the animal was 
diseased. It is also prohibited to use milk from diseased cows for feeding to 
pigs or other animals. 


EXPORT OF PERISHABLE PRODUCTS 
FROM VICTORIA. 

The annual report of Mr. David Wilson, the head of the department dealing 
with the export of perishable products in Victoria, gives some idea of the 
magnitude of the business de\eloped during late years. The repoit covers the 
business transacted during the year ending April 30th, 1899, and the following 
table gives the value and quantity of the various lines dealt in :— 


Produce him] Quantity Value. 

Butter, S,8 k 0 tons . £838,000 

Condensed milk and cream, 3,136 crates. 3,136 

Rabbits, 1,210,139 pairs. 90,760 

Uarcs, 1,040 pairs .208 

Poultry, &c. f 400 crates . 800 

Eggs, 1 1 > 54 0 doj.en. 577 

Mutton and lamb, 43,597 carcasses . 21,798 

Veal, 410 sides. 1,200 

Reel*, 38 quarters. 76 

Fruit, 8,451 cases . 5,070 

Tobacco, 65,948lbs. 1,100 

Total. 1*1,012,725 


Of the 8,880 tons of butter exported during this season, 7,103 tons, valued 
at £718,300, were consigned to London ; 1,000 tons, valued at £100,000, were 
consigned to West Australia; and 097 tons, valued at £(>9,700, were consigned 
to Cape Colony. 

Although the export of butter is 1,713 tons above the previous year, it is 
still a long way behind the record of 189d-5, when 11,581 tons, valued'at 
£1,081,000, were exported. Mr. Wilson estimates that the direct loss on the 
export of butter alone, caused by the drought of the past three years, amounts 
to nearly one million pounds sterling. 

It will be seen that the export of rabbits has reached very large dimensions, 
and, unless it leads to practically farming rabbits, it must be of great assistance 
to stockowners in reducing the numbers of the pest. There certainly seems a 
danger that the amount of money invested in factories, &c., and the number of 
men employed in trapping and handling is likely to lead to the encouragement 
of rabbits by landowners near to factories when the pest becomes thinned out 
by the operations of the trappers. Commencing in 1894-5, 89,000 pairs rabbits 
were exported; while last season the total was nearly 1,250,000 pairs. This 
does not represent the whole of the destruction caused by the export trade, as 
a very large proportion of the rabbits trapped are unfit for export, and are 
utilised for other purposes. 

The export of poultry has not advanced to the extent expected, owing partly 
to mismanagement by the London agents. Mr. Wilson sees no reason why, 
with abundance of cheap wheat and milk, their fanners should not make the 
breeding and fattening of poultry one of the most profitable branches of their 
business, 
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HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

For Sealing Bottles. —Three parts reRin, one part caustic soda, five parts 
water. Mix this with half its weight of plaster of Paris. Use it all within 
half an hour, as it sets hard in forty-five minutes. 

Cement for China. - Burn oyster shells to powder, sift the powder through 
fine muslin, then mix some of the sifted powder with enough white of egg to 
form a paste. Apply to the edges broken, fix them together, and when dry 
neither fire nor water will dissolve the union. 

Skim Milk Paint. —By adding Portland cement to skim milk until a cream¬ 
like consistency ensues a light yellowish point will be produced. This is very 
durable, and its color may be altered by adding ochre, gamboge, bone-black, or 
other painters* pigments. Another good pure white paint can be made with 
Olbs. of whiting and 21bs. new lime, mixed with sufficitmt skim milk to make a 
thin paint, then add a pint of boiled linseed oil, and let stand twenty-four hours 
before using. 


POULTRY NOTES. 

By D. F. Laurie. 

I have long been of opinion that there is an opening for the proprietors of 
butter factories and creameries in the direction of rearing, or at least fattening, 
poultry for both the local market and for export. The value of the poultry 
industry is being more fully recognised, and from the numerous inquiries I 
receive, and which I am very pleased to answer, I feol sure that at no distant 
date a considerable advance will be made. Still the chief obstacle, as regards 
the export trade, is the absence of fattening establishments. From* the poultry 
breeders’ point of view there are perhaps objections to private establishments ; 
but the case can be well met by some form of co-operation. Uniformity in 
quality and grade are the most important points in the export trade. It is of no 
use pointing to our well-equipped Produce Export Depot if means cannot be 
devised for fairly large shipments of high-grade poultry. High-class Australian 
poultry has always found a remunerative market in England if offered at the 
proper season. Only recently prime Sydney ducklings realised 8s. per couple 
in London. The reports from Messrs. C. E. Brooke & Sons, the leading firm 
in Leaden hall Street, and of another leading firm of importers, are very pleasing. 
The appearance, get up, and culinary properties of the birds have elicited high 
praise Irom those experts. The Australian exporters are further urged to make 
large shipments of equal quality, so as to reduce shipping and other charges. 
To this point particular attention is directed, and it is here especially that a 
profitable opening appears for factory owners and others who have the necessary 
facilities. The cost of food would be much less than in ordinary cases, and the 
business arrangements are such that the packing and forwarding of large con¬ 
signments of properly fattened, carefully graded poultry are quite feasible; 
whereas the individual breeder’s operations are not of sufficient magnitude to 
enable him to have ready at one time a sufficient number of high-class birds. 

There must be a vast improvement in the general run of poultry if money is 
to be made. Particular attention should be directed to the breeding and fat¬ 
tening of ducklings, for which, if of fine quality, an enormous market in England 
is always to be found during March, April, May, and the first half of June. 
It would be necessary to obtain first-class, large, good-bodied Pekin ducks, and 
mate with Aylesbury drakes of equal quality. On the co-operative system 
either of two methods might be adopted, as follows :—Let the central body 
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keep the stock ducks and deliver eggs for hatching to members or surrounding 
farmers or others. At about six weeks of age all ducklings in a suitable con¬ 
dition should be brought in for fattening. Numerous small, cheaply-constructed 
enclosures would be necessary, so that the young birds could be graded and 
attended to. Sound skim milk, with the addition of various meals such as 
wheatmeai, barleymeal, bran and pollard mixed with a little fat, would turn out 
a fat duckling fit for export at from eight to nine weeks old at a cost of from, 
9d. to Is. Export charges would be about Is. 3d. each; average price in 
London, 3s. 6d.; this would leave a minimum profit of Is. 3d., or 2s. 6d. per 
pair. In time, with a fair amount of co-operation, the business could be 
extended, the cost of production reduced, and consequently the average profit 
would be much greater. Our geographical position gives us the great advan¬ 
tage of being able to land our poultry and eggs in London at a period of scarce¬ 
ness and consequent high prices. The Leader publishes the following as regards 
the value of skim milk as an adjunct to poultry foods :— 

Skim milk, which has been publicly disparaged of late, is rehabilitated of late in the 
Ifpglish Board of Agriculture's Journal , in which it is observed that milk loses little in actual 
fqod value by skimming. Although most of the fat is romoved in the cream, the most 
viquable food constituents, viz., nitrogenous substances are left behind in the skim milk, 
Which contains much nutritive material in a form which is, as a rule, easily digested. Its 
vjtyue as a feeding substance for chickens has been proved by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, in some experiments at the Indian Station. Here is the description of the 
experiment:—Two uniform lots of ten chickens each, five Plymouth Rocks and five 
ifftudans, four to six weeks old, were fed from July 1 * th to September 5th under identical 
conditions, except that one lot received, in addition to the food given to the other, all the 
shim milk they would take. It was found that the lot receiving skim milk ate more of the 
mixed food, and made a more rapid and satisfactory gain than the lot which did not receive 
shim milk. Milk fed chickens made an average weekly gain in weight, Qf about 4^ozs., while 
those receiving no milk put on about 2?ozs. The most rapid increase in weight occurred at 
those periods when the largest amounts of skim milk were consumed. 

The New South Wales Board of Exports are thoroughly alive to the 
importance of the poultry export trade, they have made very considerable 
shipments also to South Africa. 

The export of eggs can never be put on a satisfactory footing without com¬ 
bined effort.. The principal feature of such a trade must consist in the ability 
qf the shipper to obtain sufficient quantities of fresh infertile (or sterile) eggs. 
*Pie risk of sending fertile eggs to such a distant market is very great. 

I have before me a splendid publication of over 400 pages, “ The Australasian 
Pook of Poultry,” by Mr. A. J. Compton, of Sydney. This book is quite up to 
date, and its chief merit lies in the fact that the subject is dealt with from an 
Australian point of view. I need hardly state that Mr. Compton is in every 
way well fitted and entitled to deal with so important a matter. In addition he 
has availed himself of the friendly assistance of many well-known specialists 
throughout Australia. This valuable work is published by Messrs. George 
Robertson & Co., is well bound and printed, and abounds in excellent illustra¬ 
tions, as a rule from life. The chapter dealing with diseases is of special value 
to those residing at a distance. The symptons are very lucidly explained, and 
should enable anyone to find a good remedy. 

I have at different times written a good deal about diseases and their treat¬ 
ment, for publication in this journal. Prevention is, however, better than 
cure. House and feed your birds well, provide good sound wholesome food, 
ample greenstuff, fresh clean water, allow no accumulations of filth, and attend 
carefully to ventilation. Grade the young stock and keep them growing. 
Each year the aim should be to improve the quality of the stock and increase 
their productiveness. The value of an early start cannot be pointed out too 
clearly. My address is at “ The Engineer-in-Chiefs Office, Victoria Square, 
Adelaide / 1 
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PRESERVING EGGS IN WATERGLASS. 

During 1898 experiments with waterglass for preserving eggs were carried 
out at the Ontario Agricultural College, with a view to determining the best 
strength to use. On May 27th, 12doz. fresh eggs were put in pickle, three 
strengths being used, viz., one part waterglass in semi-fluid form to ten parts 
water, to fifteen parts water, and to twenty parts water respectively. The first 
was found to be too strong, and the eggs floated. The second and third were 
all right in this respect, but the weakest solution gave perfect satisfaction. The 
eggs were tested from time to time, and on breaking some the yolk stood up 
exactly as in new laid eggs, and showed no tendency to decay. Half a dozen 
eggs were tested from each solution on the 1st of December, more than six 
months after being placed in the pickle, and in ever}’ case they were a}l quite 
good, there being no difference in appearance between those preserved in the 
different strength solutions ; consequently the weakest strength, being cheapest, 
is the best to use. The pickle is made as follows :—Boil 20pts. water, and 
when cool pour in lpt. of waterglass, stirring well. Place the eggs in the 
receptacle in which they are to be kept, and pour the solution over them, cover¬ 
ing them completely. Waterglass can be obtained in Adelaide at 6d. per lb. 
in large quantities, so that the pickle should be both cheap and easy to prepare. 
It is of course essential that nothing but absolutely fresh eg^s are pickled, and 
that before boiling them the shells should be punctured with a needle to 
prevent bursting. 


USE OF COMMERCIAL FERTILISERS IN SOUTH 

AUSTRALIA. 

By W. L. Summers, Inspector op Fertilisers. 

In view of the rapid expansion of the practice of drilling in fertilisers with 
cereals, a few facts concerning the use of commercial fertilisers in South Aus¬ 
tralia for grain and hay crops will doubtless be of interest. It is only since 
1896 season that the use of fertilisers in this colony for cereal crops has become 
anything like a general practice. In the earlier days of the colony there were 
a number of farmers who had strong faith in the value of bonedust for wheat- 
crops, and some of these continued using it for many years. Amongst these 
may be mentioned Mr. J. Brock, of New Mecklenburg, Barossa district, and 
Mr. Chas. Hake, of Enfield. The latter still uses bonedust made by himself. 
In 1881 Professor Custance, of the newly-established Agricultural College at 
Roseworthy, reported veiy favorably of the use of bonedust and guano, and 
later on advocated the use of superphosphate as the best and cheapest manure 
for the wheat plant, but stated that the quantity used per acre, if properly dis¬ 
tributed in the soil, should not exceed 3cwts. Soon after his arrival in the colony 
Professor Lowrie came to #the same conclusion as his predecessor, that 
phosphatic fertilisers were specially suitable for wheat-growing under South 
Australian conditions, and ever since he has strongly advocated their use, having 
given very many addresses on the subject, principally under the auspices of the 
country Branches of the Agricultural Bureau. The professor advocates the 
use of l}cwts. to 2cwts. per acre for grain. The first locality in which drilling 
the seed and manure in together became general was Yorke’s Peninsula, where, 
owing very largely to the favorable results obtained by Messrs. Cud more 
and Parsons in 1892-3, and by Messrs. Correll Bros. and others later, from 
the application of 1 cwt. or less of phosphatic manures, a large amount of interest 
was aroused in the practice. In 1895 the practice was adopted by a large 
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number of farmers, and from that year the increase has been most marked. 
The amount per acre applied by farmers averages from 84lbs. to 1121bs 

Tte following figures concerning the importation of fertilisers will show how 
rapidly the practice has extended :— 


Year. Bonedust Manure. Total Value. 

Tan*. Tan*. £ 

1895 . 16 •— 670 

1896 . 75 *— 2,790 

1897 . 81 4,067 16,958 

1898 .. 244 1 >,532 38,019 

1899 (to end of May) . — 9,241 28,277 


• Tonnage not available. 


The column “ Value ” is the value at port of shipment, plus 10 per cent. In 
the case of manures this does not cover the expenses of freight, wharfage, 
insurance, &c., which on an average will amount to nearly, if not more than, 
33 per cent, of cost at port of shipment. Adding to this cost of handling here 
merchants’ profits and local carriage, will bring the actual cost to the farmer 
fully 50 per cent, above the value shown in the table. 

The tocal production has also increased to a very large extent, and the local 
factories, &c., are taxed to their utmost to keep pace with the demand this 
season. From information supplied by nearly all the principal manufacturers, 
I estimate that the total local production of commercial fertilisers for the six 
months ending May 31st, 1899, will amount to 7,500 tons of which about 4,000 
tons will be made up of native guano. During the same period the importa¬ 
tions amounted to nearly 13,500 tons. 

Of the total importation about 4,500 tons consisted of ’Hiomas phosphate, the 
balance, about 9,000 tons, being principally mineral super. 

The period from December 1st to May 31st is taken because practically 
all the imported manures used for wheat arrive heu; between the dates 
mentioned, and probably 95 per cent, of the local production during that 
period is also used for wheat. In 1897 it was estimated that about 3,000 tons 
of fertilisers were used on 60,000 acrt*s, in 1898 about 14,000 tons on about 
250,000 acres, and this jear I believe I am within tire mark in putting the 
total at nearly 20.0o0 tons on 40J,000 acres of land. The tonnage is made up 
of 13,500 tons of imported manure and 7,500 tons local, allowing 1,080 tons to 
have been used for other than cereal crops, and putting the average at 20 acres 
to the ton of manure, which is, I believe, under the average. 

Loo sing at the financial aspect of the matter, the value of manure imported 
during the six months mentioned as declared for Customs purposes will amount 
to nearly £42,000; add 50 per cent, to this for expenses mentioned before, and 
we can put the cost of the imported manure at £63,000. The cost of the locally 
produced fertilisers would amount to quite £30,000, or a total expenditure of 
nearly £100,000. This represents an expenditure of about 5s. per acre for 
manure, which will be found to be about the average, as with guano and 
Thomas phosphate the amount per acre usually applied will not exceed 4s. in 
value, while the great majority of those who use the higher priced manures do 
not put on moie than 5s. worth per acre At the present price of wheat it 
will require an increased yield of 2bush. per acre to pay for the cost of the 
manure used, and at least another 2busb. extra should be averaged by those 
using drills and fertilisers. Where the land has been properly prepared 
the increase from the use of commercial fertilisers will probably be near< r 
8bush, than 4bush. per acre. Taking, however, 4bush. as an average, it 
will mean an addition to the harvest next year of, say, l,60'\000bush. of 
wheat, which at present value would be worth £200,000 If this estimate is 
correct, we can safely say that nearly one-fifth of the area cropped with 
wheat will this year be manured with commercial fertilisers. 
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ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FERTILISERS. 

By W. L. Summers, Inspector of Fertilisers. 

The following additional analyses of samples of fertilisers obtained by myself 
are published for general information:— 

Kangaroo brand guano from Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Co.—52*1 per cent, tricalcic phosphate. 

Althorpe Island guano from Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Co.—24 per cent, tricalcic phosphate; 
0'92 per cent, ammonia. 

Cave guano from Lake Fowler Fertiliser Co., Edithburgh.—23*68 per cent, tricalcic phos¬ 
phate ; 0*61 per cent, ammonia. 

Acme fertiliser from Lake Fowler Fertiliser Co., Edithburgh.—0*6 per cent, soluble phos¬ 
phoric acid; 6 per cent, insoluble phosphoric acid ; 1*3 per cent, ammonia. 

Victor bonedust from Messrs. E. Anders & Sons, Freeling.—40 per cent, ^tricalcic 
phosphate ; 4*76 per cent, ammonia. 

In last month’s issue, owing to an error on the part of the printer, Bally 
bonemeal was in one place stated to contain 49*3 per cent, ammonia instead of 
4*93 per cent., the decimal point being shifted. The error was obvious, the 
correct figures being given again immediately afterwards. 

The Acme fertiliser is a new mixture, put on the market this season by a 
company formed for the purpose, the works being situate at Edithburgh, Yorke’s 
Peninsula. About 45 per cent, of it consists of cave guano (the analysis of 
which is given above) and 40 per cent, is crude gypsum. Nitric acid, nitrate 
of soda, dissolved bone, and bonedust are also used in the manufacture of the 
fertiliser. The price charged for it is £3 log. per ton, and it has met with 
ready sale, principally amongst the farmers of Southern Yorke’s Peninsula. It 
is interesting to compare the analysis of this fertiliser with the analysis of super, 
guano as manufactured by the Adelaide Chemical Works and sold at the same 
price:— 


Phosphoric Acid Phosphoric Acid Nitrogen = 
Total. Soluble in Water. to Ammonia. 

Acme fertiliser . 6*6 per cent. 0*6 per cent. 1*3 per cent. 

Super, guano.. 17*60 “ 6*82 « 1*53 “ 


In both fertilisers the nitrogen is in the form of nitrates as well as organic 
nitrogen. 


WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS. 

Amy ton. —The heavy rains at end of March started all the wheat that was sown, hut while 
some came through well, many paddocks failed to grow on account of the surface of the land 
caking. Nearly all the seed in such paddocks has perished. Seeding is over and rain has 
been badly needed for several weeks, although a little over ijin. fell in the middle of May. 
Feed has made little growth lately owing to dry weather. Stock in fair condition. 

Balaklava. —The weather during the past month has been changeable, light showers and 
spells of warm and dry weather alternating, but the middle of the month was very ahoweiy 
and splendid weather for seeding, the soil being fairly well soaked. Seeding is about finished, 
and the wheat is coming up quickly. Feed is coming on better than for several years past. 

Bhinkworth.— Seeding is ahdut over, and the rains that have fallen have been very favor¬ 
able, though a little more at a time would have done more good. The crops that are up show- 
strong healthy growth. Seed and fertiliser drills have been used more extensively this year 
here. 

Burra. (West Side).—A considerable amount of rain fell about the middle of the month, 
making about 7in. for year to date. Seeding is progressing rapidly, and the wheat put in in 
April is looking well. Most farmers are using the seed and fertiliser drill, being well satisfied 
with results last year from drilled crops. Stock are looking well and lambing promises to he 
good. 

Crystal Brook. —The month opened dry, hut nice rains fell during the third week, and 
the prospects for the early wheat are more promising. Feed will now make headway, unless 
cold weather sets in too soon. Farmers have nearly finished seeding, the weather tong all 
that could he desired. 
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Elbow Hill. - Seeding is being vigorously pushed on, especially on the loose scrub land. 
Rain fell in early part of month, but was light and patchy ; a good soaking is much needed. 
In the hills not enough rain has fallen to make the land ploughable. More wheat will be sown 
in this district than in any previous season. 

Finnish. —During past few weeks we have had nice soaking rains. Feed is growing well 
and seeding is in full swing. 

Port Elliot. —The season opened well, but growth wan checked by warm dry weather 
during April. However this month has altered the aspect, over 4in. of rain being recorded at 
Hindmarsh Valley, and no frosts experienced. Feed is now growing well, and farmers are 
able to push on with their ploughing. 

Kapunda.— Farmers are busy seeding, the weather being very favorable, neither too wet 
nor too dry. The crops that are up are looking healthy. A disease causing death of poultry 
is reported, the birds first losing the use of their legs. 

Lucindalb.— Nice rains have fallen this month, and early-sown crops and feed are coming 
on nicely. 8tock in good condition ; a number of fats have been forwarded to Adelaide. A 
large quantity of fertilisers is being used here this year. 

Minlaton.— Rainfall foi April, l*31in.; May, to 20th, l*45in.; total to dat«», 4*10in. The 
district has fared very well as regards rain, though the dams have not been replenished. 
Farmers here now mostly wait for rain before seeding fallow land. A good area has been 
sown, and seeding is being pushed on. A few early-sown crops are coming up well. 

Moupubtt Vale,— Season so far is fairly good. It opened well, but the dry warm 
weather during April checked the feed severely. Perfect growing weather has been 
experienced since middle of May, nearly 2in. of rain falling during the week. Pruning of 
vines has been started. Many early sown hay crops are up nicely and covering the ground. 

Mount Pleasant. —Rainfall for April, ()-87in.; for May to date, l*loin. Stock doing 
very well for this time of the year, but strangles prevalent amongst horses. 

Mount Remarkable.— The long spell of dry weather retarded the growth of feed very 
much, but the young wheat stood well. The dry weather broke up about the middle of the 
month, l*32in. of rain being recorded. Seeding is about finished, and the early sown wheat 
looks healthy. 

Nantawarua. —Stock in fair condition. Young grass is shooting nicely. Lambing is 
nearly over, und the lambs appear to be doing well. The weather is veiy seasonable, rainfall 
l*28in. for month. Some farmers have finished seeding, but others will not be done for 
another fortnight. Early sown drilled crops are up aud looking well. 

Nauacoorte —Season promises well, grass is plentiful, and stock in good condition. 
Foxes are plentiful and are playing havoc in some parts with young lambs. Seeding is in full 
swing, and a large area will be mopped under the share system. Rainfall to May 17 over 
3in., and very little frost. 

Pyap. —Rainfall for four weeks ending May 18, l*57in. Weather has been favorable to 
the crops, and feed is plentiful. Wild dogs are numerous and troublesome. 

Saddle worth. —Seeding is being pushed on ; the weather is more favorable for getting in 
the seed than for killing any growth on the fallow. Manures are being freely used, the plan 
of drilling the manure in the autumn and broadcasting and scarifying in the seed later finding 
favor. A large aroa will be put under crop. The young feed will help the lambing. Stock 
in good order. 

Swan Reach.— Nearly 7in. of rain has been recorded for past four months. Feed is very 
abundant, and unfortunately rabbits, which are plentiful in the district, are thriving and 
increasing rapidly Seeding is nearly finished, a largo area being cropped this season. Early 
sown crops are m forward condition. The seed and fertiliser drill is being used by a few 
fanners here. Stock are generally in good condition. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE REPORT. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Company report:— gj jggg 

Although no good soaking rain has yet fallen the winter starts fairly, and farmers have had 
favorable conditions for their seeding, which is about finishing in the districts northwards. 
Cold nights during the past week or so have somewhat checked the growth of vegetation, but 
the»e is an excellent winter supply of feed in the hills, and more especially in the southern 
districts. To the North, however, the grass is somewhat backward. The rise in price of 
wool and improved prospects over a good portion of our pastoral country give reason to hope 
that this impoitant industry is turning the corner towards better times, and that the outlook 
will lead to the re-occupation of the many grazing properties now abandoned, on which valu¬ 
able improvements are going to ruin. 

Business is steady both in city and country. The opening up of copper mines that had 
been closed down and new ventures give promise of a marked increase in the production of 
this metal in the near future. 






No effort is being made to move the wheat stocks—calculated at from #0,000 to 70,000 
tone—still in growers* hands, although the price is a shade better Very little business has 
been done by way of chartering during May, only one small cargo for the Cape that we can 
hear of. Of course farmers have been busy seeding, and at such a time it is hardly possible 
to get them to deliver grain freelv, still there is a strong disinclination on their part to sell at 
present prices, the majority being desirous of holdng at least until the harvest in the 
Northern Hemisphere is assured one way or another. This has suited buyers, however, who 
are not at all inclined to speculate. It is computed that millers are carrying flour for at 
least two months’ local requirements, and as bakers in expectation of lower values are only 
opeiating from hand to mouth, all parties seem willing to let the growers hold the wheat 
stocks Flour quotations are practiea ly unchanged. 'I he continuance of dry weather in the 
western portions of Queensland and New South Wales is causing a brisk demand for millers’ 
offal, and has awakened interest in other fodder Feeding grains are now firmly held. 

The endeavor to f< roe up price of potatoes, which we referred to last month, has had the 
most disastrous results, a further drop of about 16s. per ton having since occurred, whilst 
consumers are still less inclined to use the local product. The market is being supplied with 
onions chiefly from the South-East, only a small quantity of locally-grown left. Value has 
altered but little during the month, and, although there is an inclination to raise price further, 
the result is hardly likely to succeed with Melbourne quoting £2 10s. to £2 16s , f o.b., on a 
6s. freight. 

In dairy produce fair business has been doing, hut values in several lines rule slightly easier. 
Intercolonial mark* ts for butter are lower, and as our colony is not yet quite self-supplying, 
price here has fallen back in sympathy. The local shortage is being filled by importations of 
bulk butter by seaboard, and cream overland from Western Victoria; value, however, consider¬ 
ing the season, has been ruling satisfactorily for local producers, the Adelaide selling rates 
being 4d. to 5d. per lb. above Melbourne prices for past three or four months. There is still 
some spring packed held in refrigerating chambers, but nearly all now is only second grade, 
and owners are likely to lose money by it. During the earlier half of the month eggs steadily 
advanced until Is. 8d. f.o.b. quotation was reached, but Melbourne rates easing back to about 
3d. per dozen lower than ours caused a reaction here, so that a drop of about 2^d. has occurred 
during past ten days. At moment, however, values have apparently steadied, and it is 
probable that the coming month will see again higher prices. Good business has beep do ; ng 
m cheese; all prime qualities finding ready sale, but old and dry lots have been difficult to 
quit. Bacon is a shade lower, in sympathy with an earing in the live material, the demand, 
however, for the time of year is good, and as our values are if anything a shade below inter¬ 
colonial rates, no further casing should occur. Honey lias been moving in fair sizdfl parcels ; 
but still can only be reported as dull, even at present low price. Beeswax selling readily. 
Almonds very scarce. With the exception of turkeys, v hich have been very plentiful, well 
conditioned poultry has been realising satisfactory prices; with the increased supply, however, 
poor sorts are neglected. Carcass pork and veal are meeting with good competition. 

Market Quotations op the Day. 

Wheat.—Farmers’ lots at Port Adelaide, 2s. 7$d. to 2s. 8d.; outports, 2s. 6d. to 2s 6Jd. per 
bushel of fiOlbs. 

Flour.—City brands, £6 10s.; country, £5 17s. fid. to £6 2s. fid. per ton of 2,000lbs. 

Bran, 9d.; pollard, 9d. per bushel of 20lbs. 

Oats.—Local Algerian, Is. 8d. to Is. 9d.; good stout white, 2s. 3d. to 3s. Id. per bushel 
of 401b8. 

Barley.—Malting, 3s. fid. to 4s.; Cape, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per bushel of fiOlbs. 

Chaff.—£3 6s. to £3 10s. per ton of 2,2401bs., dumped, f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes.—Mount Gamblers, £2 18s. to £3 2s.; Tasmanians and New Zealands, £3 2s. fid. 
to £3 7s. fid. per 2,240lbt. 

Onions.—£4 12s. fid. to,£5 per 2,2401bs. 

Butter.—Creamery and factory prints, ll^d. to Is. ljd.; dairy and collectors’ lines, 9fd. 
to lid. per pound. 0 

I Cheese.—S.A. Factory, best, large to loaf, fid. to 7d.; ordinary to fair 4 jd. to 6|d. per pound. 

Bacon.—Factory-cured sides, fifd. to 7jd.; farm lots, fid. to fijd. per pound. 

Hams.—S.A. factory, scarce, 7a. to 9d. per pound. 

Eggs —Loose, Is. 4a.; in casks, f.o.b., Is. fid. per dozen. 

Lara.—In bladders, 6d.; tins, 4d. per pound. 

Honey.—2d. for best extracted, in fiolb, tins; beeswax, Is. Ojd. per pound. 

Almonds.—Soft shells, 4d.; kernels, lOjd. per pound. 

Gum.—Best clear wattle, 1 Jd. per pouna. 

Poultry.—Good table roosters, is. 4d. to Is. 7d. each; medium cockerels and mixed fowls, 
la. to Is. 3d.; ducks, 1?. 8d. to 2s. 4d.; geese, 3s. to 8s. fid.; pigeons, fid*; turkeys, front 
4id. to fifd. per pound live weight for fair to prime table birds. 

Carcass Meat Prime shop porkers, 4 jd. to 6 jd.; baeoners, 4d. to 4ld.; medium quality and 
heavy weights, 2d. to 3d.; vealers, 1 jd. to. 2jd. per pound. 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL. 


The following table gives the rainfall for May: — 


Adelaide. 3*08 

Wilson. 0*68 

Quoin . 0*73 

Port Germein. 1*59 

Port Pine . 0*68 

Crystal Brook. 1*56 

Port Broughton ... * 1*78 

llammond . 0*77 

Bruce . 0*73 

Melrose . 2*10 

Wirrabara .. 2*09 

Appila ... 1*24 

Laura . 1*61 

Callowie. 1*21 

Jamestown. 121 

Gladstone . 1*42 

Georgetown . 1*67 

Narridv . 1*71 

Rfdhili. 1*60 

Koolunga. I '38 

Currieton. 0*74 

Eurelia. 0*86 

Black Rock. 0*71 

Petersburg . ( *72 

Yongala . 0*62 

Terowie . 0*66 

Yaroowie. 0*63 

Hallett . 1*05 

Bun-a . 1*99 

Snowtown . 1*57 

Brinkworth.... 1*74 

Blyth . 2*02 

Clare . 3*31 

Min taro Central .... 2*75 

Watervale . 3*65 

Auburn . 2 93 

Manooia. 1*67 

Hoyleton. 2*33 

Balaklava . 1*82 

Port Wakefield .... 1 84 

Saddle worth . 1*65 

Marrabel. 2*14 


Riverton. 

Tarlee . 

Stockport. 

Hamley Bridge .... 

Kapunda . 

Freeling . 

Stock well... 

Nuriootpa . 

Angaston. 

Tanunda . 

Lyndooh. 

M allala . 

Roseworthy . 

Gawler . 

Smillifield . 

Two Wells . 

Viiginia . 

Salisbury . 

Teatree Gully.... 

Magill. 

I Crafers. 

Clarendon 
Motphett Vale 

Noailunga .. 

1 Willunga . 

, Aldinga . 

Norman ville .. 

Yankalilla . 

Eudunda . 

Truro . 

Mount Pleasant 

Blumberg . 

Gumeracha. 

Lobethal.. 

Woodsido. 

Hahndorf. 

Nairne. 

j Mount Barker. 

j Echunga . 

j Macclesfield . 

Meadows . 

I Strathalbyn. 


2*37 

Callington . 

1*32 

1*67 

L&nghome’s Bridge.. 

1*65 

1*33 

Milang... 

2*49 

1*69 

Wallaroo. 

1*37 

1*82 

Kadina. 

1*95 

1*94 

Moonta. 

1*82 

1*35 

Green’s Plains. 

1*89 

1*93 

Maitland . 

3*06 

2-68 

Ardrossan . 

1*83 

2*27 

Port Victoria . 

2-41 

2*54 

Curramulka. 

1*86 

1*97 

Minl&ton. 

2*22 

1*76 

Stansbury . 

0*96 

2-70 

Warooka. 

1*77 

2 37 

Yoiketown. 

1*71 

2 00 

Edith burgh. 

2*w7 

2*91 

Fowler’s Bay. 

2*54 

2*40 

Streaky Bay . 

2-16 

»*G9 

Port EUiston . 

3*26 

3*69 

Port Lincoln . 

3 04 

5*18 

Cowell. 

1*38 

4*64 

Queensclitfe. 

211 

2 67 

Port Elliot . 

2*12 

t *66 

Goolwa . 

2*4*2 

2*80 

Meningie. 

4*08 

2*17 

Kings* on. 

3*16 

2*68 

Robe .. 

1*97 

2*95 

Beaohport . 

2*60 

1*51 

Bordertown. 

2*12 

1*61 

Wolseley. 

1*57 

2*33 

Frances . 

1-82 

3*28 

; Naracoorte. 

3*14 

4*85 

j Lucindale . 

2*93 

4*05 

j Penola. 

1*83 

3*44 

1 Millicent. 

3*50 

3*37 

j Mount Gambler . .. 

4 57 

2*44 

j Wellington. 

1*80 

3*49 

j Murray Bridge .... 

1*36 

3*59 

I Mannuin. 

0*83 

3* 13 

! Morgan 

0 53 

4*71 

| Overland Corner.... 

0*93 

1*88 

1 Renmaik. 

o*C8 


British Dairy Imports. —The imports into the United Kingdom of duty¬ 
free articles of food and drink during 1898 increased to the extent of nearly 
fifteen and a half millions sterling over the 1897 imports For the first time 
for many years the imports of dairy produce show practically no increase ; the 
total quantity is actually less, with a slight increase in value. In butter the 
imports show a falling off of 8,709cwts. compared with the previous year, 
when 3,217,802cwts. were imported. Denmark shows an increase for the 
year of about 130,000cwts., and her total is very little short of half the total 
importations. Canada also increased the quantity sent, as did New South 
Wales, the latter sending 34,391cwts. as compared with 7,777cwts. in 1896. 
All other count! ies show a falling off to a greater or less extent, the United 
States total being only about 40 per cent, of last year’s. Cheese shows a falling 
off of over a quarter of a million hundredweights, total 2,339,452cwts.; all the 
principal senders showing a deficiency. In margarine there is a falling off of 
nearly 46,000cwts., but the trade in this article still represents a value of over 
two millions sterling. Condensed milk to the value of £1,436,915 was also 
imported, but the figures for fresh milk are not available 
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CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Wednesday, May 17, 1899. 

Present—Messrs. Thos. Hardy (in chair), Samuel Goode, W. C. Grasby, M. 
Holtae, H. Kelly, Thos. Price, T. B. Hobson, and Acting Secretary. 

Phylloxera. 

It was decided to urge on the Minister of Agriculture the necessity for post¬ 
ing in prominent situations notices warning travellers of the prohibition against 
the importation of vines, fruit trees, &c., from the adjacent colonies. 

The Acting Secbetaby reported that the Minister had authorised the 
fumigation of all plants imported into the colony. 

Stinkwort. 

Mr. Hardy called attention to the apathy of the farming community as 
regards the spread of stink wort. Although this weed could not now be alto¬ 
gether eradicated, much could be done to lessen the loss caused by it. It could 
be turned to good account if it were turned under while green. He had seen 
stinkwort 3ft. in height turned right under by means of a single-furrow plough 
with an old mould-board swung on to trail on the weed and force it under. A 
neighbor at McLaren Vale had kept the stock off some infested land, and 
allowed the grass to grow. When it became dry enough he set fire to it, and 
so destroyed the stinkwoit just as it started to flower. As far as he could see 
the farmers in the south had ample time at the end of the summer to take some 
steps to get rid of the weed. 

Mr. Goode said nothing was better than a chain-drag to pull this and other 
tall rubbish under the plough. To turn the stinkwort under before it had 
matured would enrich the land. 

Mr. Kelly said he noticed in the Australasian that someone had stated that 
he kept some thousands of sheep alive on the stinkwort during the drought. 
Heavy stocking would keep the plant down, and prevent it getting woody. 
Stock would, however, only touch it when nothing else was available. The 
plants could be turned under with two or three furrow ploughs with heavy 
bullock chains running close to the mouldboard. 

Members thought sheep or other stock would need to be in very bad straits 
before they would eat stinkwort, and that cultivation would get rid of it as well 
as improve the land. It was thought that improved methods of cultivation 
would in time dispose of the trouble, except on grass land. 

Extracts and Translations. 

The Chaikman tabled, the following extract, and translations from Foreign 
Agronomical Papers:— 

295. Feyoa Sellowima .—Mons. Andr6e, a French botanist, discovered in La Plata, South 
America, this new fruit tree, which is now cultivated in Southern France. It grows to a 
height of from 9ft. to 16ft., and bears an oblong egg-shaped green berry, 2in. to 2£in. long, 
and lin. to 2in. broad. It is sweet, contains much juice, which is much liked, and tastes like 
pineapple. 

299. Square-pod Pea (Lotus tetragonolobus).—Produces an unusual quantity of herbage (in 
Italy highly valued for sheep), from 24 tons to 26 tons per acre, equal to 6 tons of dried hay. 
It is also suitable for a green manure crop where it finds enough moisture. Its nitrogen per* 
centage is less than that of lucem, but its aggregate nitrogen product is nevertheless greater, 
and more than twice as great as with burr clover. It develops very quickly, requires not much 
moisture to grow, and my os n experience in the garden is quite as favorable as the above. 
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297. To Keep Apples and Pears in ground turf or stringy peat is now found superior to any 
other method. The fruit acquires no taste from it if packed into it without paper, and keeps 
for many months. In a big cask put 2in. of the grouDd-peat at the bottom, and place the fruit 
in layers, mixed with peat; lcwt. of fruit will require about lOlbs. of dry peat. 

298. Up to What Age will Marcs Bring Foals. —To know this may be of value where the 
mares bring good stock. According to the English 8tud Book, those foals bom by aged mares 
are generally the best. No mare foaled after the 29th year; but with 20 years the 8tud Book 
records yet 226 foals from 1,000 mares stinted ; with 21 years, 176; with 22 years, 141; with 
23 years, 83 ; and thereafter the number of foals is very small. 

299. Texas fever.— In a report from Professor Koch, in the German Colonial Paper, it is 
stated that be took the ticks from cattle that, although infected, were apparently healthy, and 
also others from a calf which had the fever in the highest degree. He put the tickB separately 
into glasses, closed them with wadding, and in a few days they laid their eggs, from which he 
succeeded in keeping several hundreds of young ticks alive during a march of two weeks. 
These were put on to cattle from the interior that never came near to infected cattle. On two 
of them those ticks raised from these taken from the calf were placed, and on two others those 
taken from the ticks taken from seemingly healthy cattle. In about three weeks some of the 
ticks were fully grown, but none of the four which had received them did show any disease. 
On the twenty-second day, however, an analysis of the bio d of tho cattle that had received 
the ticks from the calf showed the presence of tho disease. With tho blood of these two 
cattle he inoculated four healthy cattle, which became ill on the fifth day. Thereupon two 
other cattle and the four that received the ticks were inoculated with 20ccm of the blood, and 
the former as well as two of the others that at the first attempt remained healthy showed now 
symptoms of the disease. The two others which became slightly infocted when previously 
receiving the ticks now remained healthy. No parasite could be detected in their blood. It is 
now clear that young ticks that themselves did not come into contact with diseased cattle, but 
are descendants from ticks on diseased cattle can produce the fever ; and also that cattle 
having passed through only a slight attack of the fever enjoy thenceforth a perfect immunity. 
To transfer the form of the fever, which is deadly, within a short time was not a success. The 
cattle which proved their immunity under the above experiments are now to be sent to the 
infected districts to see whether they will there remain healthy notwithstanding natural 
infection. 

296. Exhibition of Potatoes at Halle jor the Province of Sachsen , Prussia. —One-seventh 
part of the area under cultivation is planted with potatoes. In 1898 38,962,000cwts. were 
harvested. Besides the seven large collections by the several breeders of new sorts of potatoes, 
sixty-eight farmers exhibited, and the Professor Maercker potato appeared thirty-five times, 
beating all others. As an early potato “July’* was preferred to all (of which I received, 
through Mr. Orth, of Oldenburg, three by the February mail). During the last few years 
many new varieties have been raised from seed which mu9t supplant all others on account of 
the large crops that can be obtained from them (at least 60 per cent more), if they get sufficient 
nourishment. They are also less subject to disease, and contain 1 ton per acre more starch. 
Professor Maercker has now given the manuring of many of these new sorts much attention 
at the experimental station at Lauchstaedt, and his long report is here condensed. He obtained 
from “ Silesia ” 203cwta. per morgen (somewhat more than half an acre), and from “ Professor 
Maercker ” 186cwts. A peculiarity of the more modem potatoes is that they require much 
phosphoric acid, and they also have an inordinate high growth above ground. ’ “ Silesia ” had 
MOewts. of top per morgen, and was more than 6ft. nigh ; “ Hero ” also had I35cwts. of top, 
and I have the above und others now 4ft. lOin. high. A crop of 200ewts. of potatoes and 
lOOcwts. of top will require 1171bs. of nitrogen, 1691bs. of potash, and 481bs. of phosphoric 
acid per morgen, or, where the soil will not permit a larger crop than 160cwts. of tubers and 
proportionately less top, an acre will still demand about 160lbs. nitrogen, 200lbs. of potash, 
and 66lbs. of phosphoric acid. Without a phosphatic fertiliser 85cwta. of tubers were grow r n 
per morgen, 28*61bs. of phosphoric acid more would have been in 200cwts. of tubers, and as 
it is not likely that more than 60 per cent, of the phosphoric acid in any fertiliser could be 
used by the crop, more likely less than 33 per cent., it would have required several hundred¬ 
weight of superphosphate or Thomas phosphate to increase the crop, as the Professor has it, 
about half a ton per acre, unless you manure very heavily with farmyard dung. Without a 
potassic fertiliser a crop of 108*6cwts. of potatoes per morgen w r as grown. To obtain Ol^cwts. 
more, 72*71be. of potash ought to have been available. In 200cwts. of farmyard dung about 
801be. of potash may be available out of 120lt>s. in the manure, and this produced at Lauch- 
staedt the 203cwts. of tubers from the Silesia potato. Without a nitrogenous fertiliser a crop 
of 88*6cwts. of potatoes per morgen was grown. To increase the crop to 200cwts. it would 
require about 6-46cwts. of nitrate of soda per morgen, for 200cw r ts. of farmyard dung will not 
supply sufficient nitrogen. Green manuring, however, does much better, producing as many 
as 136cwts. of tubers. Professor Maercker winds up by stating that, with fair soil, it is not 
possible to supply so much plant food to obtain the highest crops of potatoes by means of 
artificial fertilisers. It kaiuit and nitrate of soda in so large quantities be used, it would 
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interim e with the starch, mH be unfavorable a« to the mechanical state of the soil The nit*ate 
of soda is also favorable to the appearance of disease in the tubers, A cheap muriate < f potash, 
containing 40 per cent, of potash, would bo of great advantage for the growth of potatoes 
[And will now be placed on the market*— Ch. Agl. B.] ; but to obtain the largest crops 
manuring with about 360cwts. of farmyard dung per acre will be necessary, together with 
phosphutic and potassic fertilisers, to add more phosphoric acid and potash. He is not certain 
whether he can recommend an addition of nitrate of soda, although he does so to supplement 
green manuring together with a not too small addition of phosphatic and potassic fertilisers. 

New Branch. 

The formation of a Branch of the Bureau at Wandearah, with the following 
gentlemen as members was approvedMessrs. Messrs. Geo. Robertson, J. 
Kuril, G. Collins, W. J. Fuller, W. Halliday, A. E. Pyman, W. Monday, L. 
Stanley, K. H. Eagle, R. J. Dennis, C. Birks, T. Joyce, and E. Jacobs. 

New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches:—Clare, Mr. H. J. Yelland; Caltowie, Mr. R. J. Neale; Rixerton, 
Mr. 11. Davis; Mount Remarkable, Mr J. H. Girtlham; Crystal Brook, Mr. 
A. Hamlyn; Tatiara, Mr. R. Penny; Forster, Mr. A. G. Prosser; Mundoora, 
Mr. W. H. Mitchell; Bowhill, Messrs. Geo. Knight and A. Tyler; Mount 
Bryan East, Mr. W. Dare; Kadina, Mr. F. hi. Warren; Belair, Mr. E. Crane; 
Redhill, Mr. F. C. Wake. 

Reports by Branches. 

Acting Secretary reported receipt of fifty-nine reports since previous meeting. 


REPORTS BY BRANCHES. 

■# 

Renmark, April 20. 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Waters (Chairman), W. H. Harrison, R. Kelly, 
Captain Moffat, F. S. Wylie, M. Chapman, J. L. Gubbins, R. V. Bohtock, and 
E. Taylor (Hon. Bee.). 

Manuring of Vines. —Professor Perkins’ article on this subject in April 
issue of Journal of Agriculture ancl Industry was read, and a long discussion 
ensued. 

Ants. —Members wished to know best way to get rid of “soldier ants/’ 
which are becoming very troublesome. [Sprinkle Paris green or other arsenical 
poison about their entrance to the nests.— Gkn. Sec.] 


Rickman's Creek, April 24. 

Present—Messrs. W. Fgeebairn (Chairman), J. J. Gebert, A. Knauerhase, 
J. J. Searle, W. Rodgers, A. Nicholson, W. J, Wright, P. J. O’Donohue, J. M. 
Kelly, and J. McColl (Hon. Sec.). 

Distressed Farmers’ Fund. —The paper read at Strathalbyn Conference 
by Mr. R. Caldwell, M.P., was read and discussed. While it was admitted 
that a good deal of country under cultivation in some parte of the North was 
unsuitable for farming, and should be held in larger blocks for grazing, members 
were of opinion that a permanent relief fund on the lines suggested by the joint 
committee would, if wisely administered, prove of great assistance to many in 
times of need. Members expressed the opinion that the years of adversity they 
had experienced bad taught useful lessons which they would derive benefit flbm 
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in years to come, and that the comparatively fair position of so many of their 
farmers to-day, after so many years of drought, proved that they were well able 
to adapt themselves to circumstances, and to make the best of things. 

Bluentonk. —Several members stated there appeared to be a lot of inferior 
bluestone on the market, and it was not always easy to detect the same. 

Rainfall. —Recorded by Mr. Freebairn, for February, 104in., March, 
0*89in.; by Messrs. A. & J. McColl, February, l*08in., March, l # 16in. 


Crystal Brook, April 22. 

Present—Messrs. Geo. Davidson (Chairman), W. J. Venning, W. Hamlyn, 
R* Pavy, J. F. Bryson, W. Natt, W. Morrish, and Geo. Miell (Hon Sec.). 

Distressed Farmers’ Fund.—A resolution, “ That, in the opinion of the 
Branch, a permanent relief fund is not desirable,” was carried, a majority of 
the members being of opinion that it would be a mistake to attempt to keep 
farmers on land that had proved unsuitable for farming, and that it would be 
better to help some to remove to districts with a more reliable rainfall. 


Mount Bryan East, April 22. 

Present—Messrs. W. Bryce (Chairman), W. Quinn, H. Wilkins, J. Prior, 
T. Best, T. Wilks, A. Pohlner, and K. T. Prior (Hon. Sec. pro tern.). 

Farmers’ Relief Fund. —Members are in sympathy with the objects of 
this fund, but are not in a position to help. 

Arms on Cabbages. —A member was advised to spray his aphis-infested 
plants with a decoction of tobacco in soapsuds; boil 2ozs. tobacco with 3ozs. 
soap (sliced) in lgall. water. 

Bunt.— Mr. Bryce rubbed bunt balls with seed wheat, then pickled one-half 
of the grain so treated and sowed side by side with the unpickled seed. Result 
—Pickled seed gave a perfectly clean crop, but that unpickled was nearly all 
bunt. 

Rolling. —One member recommended that light soils should be rolled 
directly after seed is sown ; but most members agreed that rolling before the 
seed is up is not good in this district. 


Watervale, April 24. 

Present—Messrs. C. A. Sobels (Chairman), E. Castinc, L Buring, 8. Sollv 
and E. E. Sobels (Hon. Sec.). * 

Officers. —Mr. E. E. Sobels tendered his resignation as Hon. Secretary on 
account of his absence from the district, and was accorded a vote of thanks for 
his past services. Mr. E. Treloar was elected Hon. Secretary, and C. A. Sobels, 
re-elected Chairman. 

Cultivation. —Mr. L. Buring read the following paper on “ Importance of 
Cultivation of Growing Crops ” :— 

In order that any growing crops may be both practically and profitably cultivated, they must 
have been either drilled in or planted out in rows sufficiently wide apart to allow the ►oil 
between being worked by horse power. On the continent, of Europe, where labor is so much 
cheaper than in our colony, and whrie girls and boys can be obtained to hoe for Is. and less 
per day, one does not see many horse hoes used for tilling in between the rows of growing 
crops. In fact, in many places, where such intense cultivation is carried on as in Europe, the 
extent of land under outturn is to comparatively small that they would not go to the expense 
°t buying such tillage implements; and then, as long as the work is done by hand, and 
property, a better cultivation is still obtained. In South Australia all summer fodder, as 
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maize, sorghum, See., would profit by a tillage once or twice during their growth, according to 
the season. Why should such crops be cultivated when growing P may be asked. In the first 
place, we all know what a beneficial effect the action of the air has upon the soil; not only 
that, but it is absolutely necessary for it to penetrate the soil, because the roots require it, so 
as to live in good health and be able to carry out their duties properly. Again, it is a known 
fact that, if the soil is left unworked for any length of time, g»adually a great number of 
capillary tubes form in the soil, and by means of them water from the subsoil is drawn 
upwards, and evaporates when it reaches the surface. If, now, the top soil is disturbed, and 
these tubes are broken, the water cannot escape, and though top soil may be drier, that around 
the roots“contains sufficient moisture to keep them supplied for a considerable time. It has 
been shown th*«t there are myriads of bacteria in the ground which help in bringing about 
changes in the soil useful for the plant. Now, these bacteria can only bo healthy and multiply 
plentifully in the presence of large quantities of air. The looser a soil is, therefore, the more 
rapidlj will they get their supply of air, and the greater will the influence bo which they have 
in the soil. Loose and moist soils have the property of abstracting ammonia from the air, but 
in only such infinite small quantities that it can hardly be of practical importance, since we 
can add this factor m artificial manures. If summer ciops are to be followed by wheat or 
other cereals a tillage during period of growth will act in the same manner as if the land were 
under bare fallow. The weeds will be kept in check, and the soil will receive in every way 
the advantages of bare fallow. Of course it will lose what is takeu out of the soil by the 
crop, but if the crop is fed off on the place this loss will not be so considerable. For crops 
such as mangolds, potatoes, &c., which are left over summer, cultivation is very necessary, to 
keep down the weeds and to keep the soil loose and moist. Especially is this necessary for 
potatoes. 


Fort Elliot, April 22. 

Present—Messrs. P. O. Hutchinson (Chairman), J. Krown, J. McLeod* 
F, T. Fischer, W. E. Hargreaves, H. Green, and E. Hill (Hon. Sec.). 

Farmers* Relief Fund. —Whilst not in favor of the proposed permanent 
fund, this Branch would do all in its power to relieve present need. They 
believe that the only satisfactory way to relieve some of the distressed farmers 
would be to remove them from their present holdings, and to fiod more suitable 
homes for them ; much of the land at present occupied for farming can never 
be profitably used for that purpose, and should be thrown into larger blocks for 
grazing. 


Golden Grove, May 3. 

Present—Messrs. T. G. McPharlin (Chairman), S. A. Milne, II. Bowey, J. 
lloss, R. Smith, D. Smyth, J. Woodhead, and A. Harper (Hon. Sec.). 

Farmers’ Permanent Relief Fund.—A motion was unanimously carried 
“ That this Branch is not in favor of a permanent fund for relief of distressed 
farmers.” The opinion is held that it would be quite useless to try to keep 
farmers on land where the ultimate chance of success is so very remote. 

Horse-breeding. —Mr. Ross read a criticism on a paper read before another 
Branch, and an animated discussion was evoked thereby. 


Tatiara, April 22. 

Present—Messrs. Thos. Stanton (Chairman), It. Scown, E. Prescott, and 
W. E. Fisher (Hon. Sec.). 

Farmers’ Relief Fund. —Members expressed the opinion that* as the 
Branch had already failed to get the residents of the district to show any 
interest in the matter, it was urcIcss re-opening the question. Some residents 
of the South-East would rather assist to help the farmers to leave the Northern 
districts which have proved unsuitable for farming operations. 
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Meetings. —The Hon. Secretary complained of the apathy shown by some 
of the members, and the lack of interest in the meetings. There were many 
things appearing each month in the Journal of Agriculture that they might 
discuss with advantage, and the members should make it their duty to attend 
regularly. 


Burra, April 29. 

Present—Messrs. F. H. S. Field (Chairman), Jos. Flower, F. Duldig, 
E. Goodridge, W. G. Hawkes, Hon. J. Lewis, M.L.C., and R. M. Harvey 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Gheep on the Faum. —The Chairman read a paper on this subject, to the 
effect following:— 

With wheat at 2s. 2d. per bushel, and hay at 30s. per ton, it does not pay to confine opera* 
tions to those two items. Every farmer ought to keep a few sheep, as they will save a lot of 
work on the fallows during the summer. A flock of Bheep will clean as much fallow in one 
day as a man, a team of horses, and a scarifier would do in a week, and do the work better, 
because they will pick up all the woods alongside the fences and in the comer* that would go 
to seed otherwise, and blow over the paddock ready to grow up with the wheat. Some, if not 
all, of the paddocks must be sheep-proof, as he did not approve of shepherding the animals. 
If shepherded they ought to be put in a small paddock at night, not in a yard. Sheep must 
he well looked after, and it will be found that mongrels will eat more feed and give less profit 
than good ones. The farmer should breed his own flock. His experience showed that 
merinos are the best, and it is easy to get a few good ewes to commence with. Many people 
think that sheep reared on cultivated land do not produce such good wool as upon land that 
has never been broken up, hut that depends upon the kind of sheep. In October, 1897, he 
put a lot of merino ewes on a paddock which had all been cultivated—one sheep to one and a 
half acres—and left them there till October, 189 y . There was 7 5 per cent, of lambs, and the ewes 
averaged lOlbs. of wool, which brought 7d. per lb. in Adelaide, which shows that the farmer 
can grow as good wool as the squatter if he goes the right way about it. In addition to wool 
there is mutton for the household and a few lambs and surplus sheep for market. It is much 
bettor to keep fewer sheep than to overstock the pasturage. 


Arden Vale, April 24. 

Present—Messrs. A. Hannemann (Chairman), M. Eckert, M. Searle, D. 
Liebrich, A. W. Fricker, F. Sehuttloffel, G. W. Williss, L. Warren, G. Miller, 
and E. H. Warren (Hon. Sec.) 

Bunt. —Mr. Frickcr read a paper to the following effect:— 

Although some people declare that bunt in wheat is evidence of slovenly farming, these 
conditions prevail every year, and last season some of the most successful farmers suffered 
most. It appears to he correct that certain climatic conditions are favorable to the develop¬ 
ment of bunt. The spores of the parasitic fungus must be on the grain, or left on the ground 
from the lost crop. [If on the ground, the first rain would cause the spores to start growing, 
and the fungus would die of starvation.— Gbn. Sec.] If wheat is sown without all the bunt 
spores being destroyed, bunt in the crop will result. Previously he had not considered pickl¬ 
ing a complete cure for bunt; hut, after noticing soveral farms very free from bunt, he found 
that the rule was to discard any seed that was not perfectly clean, and then carefully treating 
seed with bluestone. During the last >ear an exchange of seed was procured; which, 
although showing no sign of bunt, and treated in the usual way, yet was found to be bunted 
at harvest time. We must conclude that the seed was infected with the minute spores of the 
fungus, and that the mode of pickling was not effectual. Last year crops which appeared to 
be bunted were apparently clean after being winnowed : but really the bunt-balls were broken 
and dispersed in winnowing. He was convinced, from experiments last year, that it is a sound 
principle to soak all seed for at least thirty or forty minutes, in a 2 per cent, solution of bluo- 
sbme, equal to Jib. per bag. Last year be pickled some seed on a floor with |lb. bluestone to 
the hag; but on breaking some of the bunt-balls, found the peculiar smell still evident, the 
pickle not having penetrated through, and there was bunt in the crop. He also used lib. 
bluestone per bag of seed, with similar result. Having four bags of seed which was one-third 
bunt; but which he Still desired to sow, he treated it for forty minutes with the 2 per cent. 
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solution, and found that the Professor of Agriculture was quite right in saymgtbat proper 
pickling is a perfect preventive of the pest, as the crop was quite free from bunt, For coin* 
parison, he sowed apparently clean wheat alongside, without pickling it, and had bunt in the 
crop. Any bunt-balls not killed will be crushed bv the seed ower, and the spores will be 
distributed amongst the seed wheat, and thus the seed * ill be infected. 

Mr. Searle thought that if bluestone were an effective remedy bunt would 
have been annihilated ere now. A new idea was to damp the seed with a 
solution of Jib. bluestone to 4galls, water, and let the bunt germinate in the 
bag of seed. Since adopting this plan he had not been troubled with bunt* 
Mr. Eckert said he used 3lbs. sulphate of copper (bluestone) dissolved in 
4galls. water for three bags wheat. Mr. Schuttloffel said in Russia farmers 
use a pickle compounded of urine, bluestone, and lime, sometimes leaving the 
seed in pickle for three days. Mr. Williss used jib. to 4bush. seed, and Mr. 
Liebich steeps his seed in a hot solution of bluestone with good results. 


Holder, April 22 . 

Present—Messrs. F. A. Grant (Chairman), F. Rogers, J. Rossiter, F. Slater, 
E. Crocker, J. Rowe, W. Watt, H. Blizard, H. Vaughan, J. Green, and 
J. J. Odgers (Hon. Sec.). 

Florida Velvet Bean. —Members reported plants grew very little during 
the hot weather, but with the cool change they made a start, and have grown 
well since, podding fieely. 

Homestead Meeting.— Mr. Vaughan showed members round his block, 
on which he had been residing for about eight months. Members considered 
the block a practic al object lesson of the splendid results obtained by intelligent 
cultivation and irrigation. 


Kanmantoo, April 27 . 

Present—Messrs. Thomas Hair (Chairman), J. Downing, W. G. Mills, J. 
Mullins, F. Lehmann, P. Lewis, Thomas Hawlhorne, H. Werner, A. D. Hair 
(Hon Sec.), and two visitors. 

Forest Culture. —The Chairman read a paper on this subject to the 
following effect:— 

It is scarcely possible to overrate tbe importance of forest conservation to the present and 
future generations of this colony. Whether from a financial point, or in the light of health, 
or from any other point of view, it will be immensely profitable to consider this subject in all 
its bearings at thiB present time, when tree-planting should be vigorously taken in hand by 
all land owners and occupiers. Judging from the rate a which South Austialia’s very 
limited umber aiea has been destroyed during the past fifty years, it does not require any 
great power of prophecy to predict that at the end of the next fifty years timber trees will hi 
very scarce, and wood very dear. Fences have been replaced already two or three times; 
but this renewal cannot go on for ever unless steps ore taken to replace our denuded forest 
lands with trees. What are we to do for firewood in the near future ? Already in several 
localities where wood was once, abundant, firewood has now to be procured from many miles 
distanc e ; and yet next to nothing is being done towards providing for the future. There ore 
people who say “ Let the future provide for itself," and yet they are inconsistently providing 
for posterity by adding se< tion to section, house to house. How much better would it be if 
they would plant a few acres of eucalypti or other timber trees in the corneis of their paddocks 
and different parts of their estates. This would beautify the country, provide shelter for the 
slock in winter, and shelter from the sun in summer, besides providing umber for all purposes* 
ameliorating the climatic conditions, conserving moisture and water supplies, and enhancing 
the feeding capacity of the land. He sometimes thought it might be advisable for the Legis* 
lature to provide means to secure the planting of large portions of many of the largo loaded 
estates with timber trees. During the winter of 1890, he planted five or six seres with sug*r 
gum (Eucalyptus corynocalyx). When the ground was in good condition he put on two 
single-furrow .ploughs, the first with the mouldboard to turn over the sod* 9in. deep* end the 
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other following in the same farrow without the mouldboard, and breaking up the subsoil 6in. 
deep, using three horses to each plough. The Forest Department supplied 3,600 trees, which 
were planted during showery weather, and came on splendidly for a few weeks, until myriads 
of locusts came and destroyed more than half. Next year the vacancies were filled with fresh 
trees, but the spring of 1891 was rather dry, and the trees had to be watered a few times. For 
two or three years the ground was ploughed and weeds kept down. The trees throve well, 
and sheep were then put in to keep down weeds. The trees are now 30ft, to 40ft. high, with 
a girth of 42in. The plantation is one of the charming spots of the locality, and is often, used 
by picnic parties. 

Mr. Mills thought belts of timber across the paddocks would have the effect 
On the hills of preventing the loss of the droppings from stock and the blowing 
away of the soil, leaving bare the roots of grass. Where the soil was blown 
away the grass died out, and it did not usually grow again on these patches. 
Some of the members were of opinion that belts of timber across the country 
would help to lessen the effects of the hot blasts which sweep across the district 
in the summer months. 

Pasture. —Mr. Mills stated that as an experiment he had sown some English 
grasses on stubble land this month, to see, if possible whether any would stand 
during the dry part of the yciu\ The Chairman said he planted cocksfoot and 
prairie grass some time ago amongst his fruit trees. Where shaded by the 
trees it grew very well, but in places less shaded it died off. Mr. Lehmann 
said lucern would flourish in the district if it gets thoroughly flooded once in 
two years. Mr. Downing advised sowing lucern in July, as it then got good 
hold before the hot weather set in. Mr. Mullins found rib-grass grew on 
almost any stubble land in the Bremer district, and thought it the best grass 
for them to grow. 


Mundoora, April 21. 

Present—Messrs. It. Harris (Chairman), A. McDonald, W. Aitchison, T. 
Watt, J. Blake, G. Haines, W. J. Shearer, J. J. Van stone, A. E. Gardiner (Hon. 
Sec ), and one visitor. 

Horse-breeding. —In discussing Mr. Boss’s paper, read at Golden Grove, 
Mr. Blake considered that, on the whole, horses have deteriorated in South 
Australia, and that the course recommended by Mr. Ross would make the 
matter much worse. Horse-breeding is of much importance to farmers, and 
something should he done to encourage the breeding of improved draught 
stock. Mr. Ilains said he was not at all satisfied with the results which 
followed his efforts to rear a few young colts for his own use. He detailed 
some of his bad experiences with a noted prize-taking stallion. Mr. Haines 
also recounted similar results from services of a prize-taking horse which 
travelled over a large district, and he attributed bad results to overtaxing the 
powers of the horse. Mr. McDonald referred to a horse named “ Little Fish,” 
which at first was rather despised and neglected on account of his appearance, 
but his stock were the first at all shows, and were to be found in harness, as 
hacks, and as jumpers. He thought the reason was that the horse had a good 
constitution, and was not overtaxed. The Hon. Secretary had noted that 
chance foals often made good horses. Members thought the reasons for this 
were that the horse and filly were in such cases generally young, were at 
large, and had plenty of exercise and natural food. It was generally concluded 
that stallions for hire should be examined and certificated by a qualified veteri¬ 
nary surgeon. 

Pickxing Seed Wheat.*— Mr. Aitchison said he had used strong salt water 
for pickling, with satisfactory results. Mr, Haines said a friend of his lost 
several hundred pounds through pickling with salt, as the crop was badly 
hunted, 
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Change op Seed. —Members appear to be convinced that change of seed 
from localities differing in character is beneficial, and some instances were 
brought forward in support of this contention. They are convinced also that too 
much attention cannot be given to the choice and preparation of seed. 


Port Germein, April 29. 

Present—Messrs. G. Stone (Chairman), W. Crittenden, W. Head, W. 
Mortess, A. Thomson, W. Broadbear, I. Jarrett, J. R. Gluyas, E. McHugh, 
J. K. Deer, and A. H. Thomas (Hon. Sec.). 

Breeding. —Considerable discussion took place on “Does Like produce Like 
in Nature” in regard to stock-breeding. Members thought stock generally 
took more after the sire, that only the best tempered animals should be bred 
from, and that no stock with any marked defect should be used for breeding 
purposes. The cross between the Poland-China boar and Berkshire sow was 
recommended by members as suitable for farmers. 


Bowhill, April 22. 

Present—Messrs. W. Towill (Chairman), J. Waters, J. McGlashan, C. 
Drogemuller, W. Plummer, and H. H. Plummer (Hon. Sec.). 

Farmers' Relief Fund. —Members approved of suggested relief fund, 
and several alterations were suggested in the proposed rules. 

Btjnt. —Mr. Towill reported having sown his Purple Straw wheat last 
season without pickling because it was quite free from bunt, the result being 
that the crop was affected. The other seed he pickled, and had a clean crop. 
It was necessary for the farmer to be sure to use only pure bluestone, and they 
would do well to stick to recognised brands. 

Poultry. —Mr. W. Plummer read a paper from April issue on this subject, 
as read by Mr. Monfries, at Gumeracha, and considerable discussion ensued. 
Mr. McGlashan thought they had great opportunities on the river districts for 
poultry, owing to favorable climatic conditions. He advocated a cross between 
the White Leghorn and the common fowl for egg production ; two years was 
long enough to keep a fowl for laying purposes. The Chairman thought 
nothing paid better on the farm than well attended poultry. A too frequent 
mistake made was in overcrowding the yards, rendering it impossible to secure 
proper cleanliness. For every 5s. laid out for fond he got an income of 15s. 
from his fowls. He did not favor pure-bred fowls, except for crossing. Mr. 
Drogemuller agreed, and found the cross between the Dorking and Brown 
Leghorn produced the best layers. Every second year a change of blood 
should be secured. 

Early Farming and Present Farming. —Mr. Dohnt read a lengthy 
paper, in which he recounted his recollections of the method of farming over 
forty years ago, and compared those times with the present period. The old 
wooden plough without wheels, drawn by bullocks; the sickle and reaphook; 
the Hail, rollers, treading-ring, and thrashing machines for thrashing out the 
wheat; and many things now almost forgotten were brought into notice. A 
pair of working bullocks then cost from £30 to £40, and a good draught horse 
sold at £90 to £100. From 15s. to 26s. per acre was paid for reaping with 
hook or sickle, and wheat sold at 15s. to 20s. per bushel. Farmers used to 
unite and help each other to gather in their crops, and to cart and thras&Ottt 
the grain. Gradually improved forms of ploughs and all other farm implements 
ceme into vogue, until the present perfected patterns came into use. 
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ploughing is not so common with the present multiple implements as it was 
when the single-furrow plough was in use, and our young people are not so 
competent in this respect as the young men were in the olden times. 

Treatment of Horses. —Mr. Dohnt read a paper on this subject, in 
which he drew attention to the necessity for attention to the proper treatment 
and use of harness, as neglect in these particulars will cause sore shoulders. 
By proper treatment horses with sore shoulders may even be worked and 
yet be cured. The horses should be regularly and thoroughly groomed, and 
the collars cleaned twice or three tim^s a week. Before putting a new 
collar on a horse, soak it well in water, and then put it on and work the 
horse in it for a day. It is good to bathe the shoulders often with cold, 
water. Do not trust an impulsive, indiscreet person to drive a team, as 
he is apt to ill-treat or knock the animals about. It is better to pay a 
fair wage to a good, careful man than to employ a careless, irresponsible 
youth to drive the team. When the horses have finished their day’s work they 
should be well groomed, have a small feed, and about 9 o’clock fill their mangers 
with chaff or hay, and bed them down. At 4*0 a.m. next day feed and groom 
them again, and clean up the stable. A great deal more consideration should 
be given than is given to the comfort and care of our working stock. 


Meadows, May 9. 

Present—Messrs. J. Catt (Chairman), W. Pearson, G. Rice, W. J. Stone, 
H. Y. Wade, W. A. Sunman (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Hay Crops. — After discussion, members decided that the best mixture for a 
“ Farmer's Own Hay Crop” is White Tuscan wheat and Algerian oats. As 
they ripen best together (and the oats are bitter unless dead ripe), and the 
wheat is nice and green and sweet by the time the oats are fully ripe, the com¬ 
bination makes excellent hay. Mr. Pearson thought Cape oats and Purple Straw 
wheat a good mixture. For ensilage, peas and Cape barley were considered 
best. 


Elbow Hill, April 28. 

Present—Messrs. E. Wake (Chairman), C. G. Ward, J. llehn, W. Spence, 
H. Dunn, J. El]eway, W. Bcinke, J. Foulds, F. J. Brooks, C. L. DuBois, II. J. 
Styles, G. Wheeler (lion. Sec.), and five visitors. 

Experimental.— Mr. DuBois distributed parcels of Grey’s Early and 
Hawke's Club wheats, for experimental growing. Mr. Brooks thought that 
members should state conditions of soil, cultivation, &c., when reporting 
results. 

Standard Bushel. —Mr. Wake read a paper upon the fixing of an annual 
standard average weight of the bushel of wheat, to the following effect:— 

At the invitation of the Central Bureau and several Branches, we are invited to discuss this 
subject. It has been suggested that farmers should send delegates to the Chamber of Commerce 
in Adelaide annually. If no better plan can be devised, this might be done. A bushel of wheat, 
clean, pood milling quality, weighing 601bs., should be paid for accordingly; but if it weighs 
661bs. it should be paid for on its extra quality. Such wheat will give more flour than the lighter 
grain. The present way of testing the weight is far from satisfactory, as no one can arrive 
twice at the same conclusion. A bushel measure should be provided, carefully filled and 
streaked, and then weighed. Sixty pounds weight of wheat should be taken as a bushel when 
selling or buying. The plan of mixing three grades of wheat and making an average sample 
ib unfair to those who thoroughly cleanse their grain. 

In R discussion which followed, members were divided in opinion as to 
whether 60lbs. or 62lbs. should be the standard. [In buying or selling wheat, 
601bs. is always taken as a bushel. In fixing the average weight of a measured 

t> 
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bushel of wheat each season the committee take all the samples sent in from 
every part of the colony, mix them well, then carefully measure a bushel, and 
weigh it. This is done over again several times, and the weight of the bushel 
of mixed samples is taken to be the average weight of a bushel of that season’s 
crop of wheat.— Gen. Sec.] 

A Paying Income. —Mr. F. J. Brooks read a paper entitled “The I-owest 
Amount of Gross Income per Acre a Farmer can Pay his Way on,” to the 
following effect:— 

This must always be a source of controversy, because of the great diversity of conditions 
under which each farm is worked. The nature of the soil, management, implements, capital, 
etc., all influence the cost of production, and thus vary the amount of income. Not the least 
of these factors is management. One farmer may be thrifty, ingenious, careful of stock and 
implements, keep strict watch over expenditure, put everything to the best advantage, and 
avail himself of every opportunity of making money—in short, a man who works with head and 
hands ; and another may be a careless, happy-go* lucky sort of man, the reverse of tne other. 
Under such conditions the latter is not likely to make as much profit as the former. Light, 
friable, level soils can bo worked more easilv and cheaply than heavy, hilly land. Want of 
capital, too, will make a man miss many profitable opportunities, This is often illustrated in 
regard to aa*er conservation. Some farmers are compelled to spend weeks and weeks of most 
valuable time in carting water, because they have not the capital available to make suitable 
reservoirs, &c. All those contingencies and variations must affect the question at issue. But 
ho would instance a farm of 1,000 acres, east of the telegraph line, all cleared, sub-divided 
into four paddocks of 250 acies each, with dwelling-house, stables, sheds, yards, and tanks, 
the coBt of which, with implements, &c., would be :— 


Clearing 1,000 acres, 6s. 
Fencing, netting, &c. ., 
Sheep-proof sub-division 

Dwelling-house. 

Sheds, See . 

Implements. 

Horses. 


300 0 0 
172 u 0 
54 0 0 
200 0 0 
100 0 0 
325 0 0 
120 0 0 


Harness ...... 20 0 

Tools, forge, &c. 15 0 0 

Tanks, &c. .. 200 0 0 

Cattle . 20 0 0 


Poultry and pigs....... 8 0 0 

Sheep ... 20 0 0 


Total 


£1,554 0 0 


This would be a well-appointed farm. For expenses allow— 


Expenditure. 


£ f. d. 

Depreciation of implements, \2\ 

percent. 40 0 0 

Depreciation of fencing, 8 per pent 18 0 0 

Depreciation of sheds, tools, &c., 

8 per cent. II 0 0 

Depreciation of dwelling and 

tanks, 5 per cent. 20 0 0 

Wages . 100 0 0 

living expenses .. 100 0 0 

Bepairs . 15 0 0 

Interest on capital, 5 per cent. ., 78 0 0 

Feed for stock . 50 0 0 


£432 0 0 


Income. 


£ *. d. 

By sheep. 30 0 0 

“ poultry, pigs, &c.. 30 0 0 

“ cows .. 5 0 0 

“ wheat. 367 0 0 


£432 0 0 


Nothing put down for depreciation in live stock, because increase should be quite equal to 
depreciation. To make up this amount would require a yield valued at 14s. 7-Jd. (about) per 
acre. • Probably, in practice, savings could be made on the above estimatee, and the by* 
products would add a good deal to the income of the farm. The land should be divided into 
four equal paddock* of 250 acres. Two would be annually cropped, one under fallow, and 
one used for grazing. Having only 250 acres to plough after harvest would enable the work 
to be easily compassed with the stock kept. 
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Mr. E. Wake did not think land in this locality would stand cropping more 
than once during three years for any length of lime, and therefore 1,000 acres 
would not be sufficient. He thought Mr. Brooks’ estimates were too high, and 
that on the malice country a farmer could pay his way on a less amount per 
acre. Mr. DuBois thought that on the loose mallee land a farmer could make 
a good living on 1,000 acres,at 10s. per acre gross income; but not on a 
smaller area. Mr. Styles thought the estimates too low. 


G-awler River, April 24. 

Present—Messrs. T. P. Parker (Vice-Chairman), K. Badcock, J. Hillier, 
A. Bray, D. Humphries, J. 8. McLean, A. Hatcher, H. Hcaslip, F. lioediger, 
J. Badman, and H. lioediger (Hon. Sec.). 

Bull. —Hon. Secretary reported that a Jersey bull bad been loaned to the 
Branch by the Department of Agriculture, and was stationed at Mr. J. 
Bad man’s. Angle Vale. 

Tasmanian Farms. —Mr. J. S. McLean gave an account of his visit to 
Tasmania. The soil is generally very good and easily worked. Many farmers 
grow rape on their fallowed land, and fatten lambs on it. The average rainfall 
is 25in. Crops are reaped, bound, and thravshed by steam. Average yield about 
25bush. per acre. Leading varieties, Madden’s Crosses, Smith’s Nonpareil, 
Brown Clubhead, Briggs’ Velvet, Carter’s Queen, and a few r others. Many 
farmers grow raspberries, strawberries, and hops. Potatoes are largely grown. 
Dairying is not carried on to any extent, but cattle are reared for market, and 
sheepfarming is extensive—mostly Merinos and Shropshire®. The Lincoln- 
Merino ewe and Shropshire ram are crossed for marketing lambs. Mr. McLean 
saw a pen of five lambs, barely fourteen weeks old, turning the scale at 5091bs. 
live weight, averaging 56£lbs. when dressed, and realising 25s. Gd. per head. 

Question. —What fertiliser is required for lucernr* [Answer—Lucern 
being a leguminous plant does not require nitrogen as a rule, but needs phos¬ 
phoric acid and potash. It is best to give an annual dressing in late autumn or 
winter—say April or August-with 600lbs. of a fertiliser containing, for each 
acre, soluble phosphoric acid 9 per cent, and 14 per cent, potash.— Gen. Sec.]. 


Onetree Hill, April 21. 

Present—Messrs. J. Bowman (Chairman), F. Barritt, H. II. Biackham, G. 
Bowman, W. Kelly, II. A. Kelly, and J. Clucas (Hon. Sec.). 

Distressed Farmers’ Fund. —Members propose to assist in case a perma¬ 
nent fund is established for relief of farmers. 

Fxhibits. —Mr. Kelly showed two pumpkins, about 701bs. each. Mr. 
Biackham tabled good samples of Acme and Golden Queen tomatoes. 

Horses. —Several horses have died lately in this district. The death of old 
horses is not regarded as unusual, as, on account of their teeth, they cannot do 
well on dry feed, and consequently are poorly nourished towards end of autumn. 
Bearded wheat is not considered as good as other varieties for horse feed, and 
Medea was specially condemned. As unevenness of teeth interferes with the 
proper mastication of food, the teeth should be filed down on the uneven parts 
Mr. Kelly explained how this should be done.- It was surmised that an unusual 
display of bad temper in a horse might be the result of toothache. 

Shelter Sheds. —After a lively and instructive discussion upon the subject 
of shelter sheds for live and dead stock, members were invited to submit plans 
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for shelter sheds. [This is a subject well worthy the attention of other Branches, 
and if plans or sketches are submitted they should be sent to Central Bureau 
for possible illustration in Journal of Agriculture. — Gen. Sec.] 

Mice. - It has been found that mice cannot penetrate large stacks of sheaved 
hay near to the ground, and it was suggested that if sheets of corrugated iron 
were laid round the edge of the stack all round at about a yard high, projecting 
like a shelf, the mice would be unable to climb above the impenetrable line. 
It was admitted, however, that this would make the building of a good stack 
no easy matter, especially if the hay were ripe and dry. 

Sheepskins. —A question was asked how to preserve sheepskins. [See 
Journal of Agriculture and Industry for August, 1898, page 42.— Gen. Sec.] 


Brink worth, April 21. 

Present—Messrs. A. L. McEwen (Chairman), J. F. Everett, A. W. Morison, 
H. Bastian, W. Wundke, .T. Stott (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Standard Bushel of Wheat. —Members discussed this matter at length. 
[They apparently misunderstood the subject. Wheat is always sold and 
bought at 60lbs. for a bushel. But bad seasons produce lighter grain than is 
produced during good seasons, and a measured bushel of grain will weigh much 
heavier in a good season than after a bad season. The weight of a measured 
bushel of wheat fixes its quality, and quality to some extent fixes its value in 
the British markets. It would be impossible to fix the weight of an average 
bushel of South Australian wheat for next season until after the wheat is 
reaped, and samples obtained from all parts, mixed well, measured carefully, 
weighed, and remeasured and reweighed several times to make the thing a per¬ 
fectly accurate average. AVhatever the standard average weight of the bushel 
of wheat for the whole colony may be in any one year, the selling weight of a 
bushel will be GOlbs.— Gen. Sec.1. 

Paper. —Mr. C. A. Horne’s paper on 44 How to Beautify the Home, and 
make Farm Life Attractive ” was read and discussed. 

Rainfall for April. —Condowie, 0*02in.; Brinkworth, 0*91in. 


Strathalbyn, May 8. 

Present—Messrs. M. Rankine (Chairman), Hon. J. L. Stirling, B. Smith* 
D. Gooch, A. Rankitie, W. M. Rankine, and J. Cheriton (Hon. Sec.). 

Irrigation. —Some discussion took place on irrigation and the beneficial 
effect of same on various crops. 

Fruit Cultivation. —Mr. Porter, of Currency Creek, gave an interesting 
address on 44 Cultivation of Fruit Trees and Preventive Treatment for Diseases. 


Willunga, May 6. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Blacker (Chairman), J. A. Hughes, Thos. Pengilly, 
T. Atkinson, R. Russell, J. Allen, A. Slade, J. Valentine, W. J. Binney, J. 
Hocking, and C. Bray (Hon. Sec.). 

Officers. —Messrs. W. J. Blacker (Chairman) and Mr. C, Bray (Hon, Sec¬ 
retary) were thanked and re-elected, and Mr. Thos. Pengilly was elected Vice- 
chairman. 
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“ Pigs, and How to Make them Pay.” —This was the title of a paper 
read by Mr. A. Slade, as follows:— 

First, it is necessary that pigs should be properly housed. The sty should ho built with a 
good strong wall 3ft. to 4ft. high, with a roof about 7ft. from the ground. Straw thatch is 
best for a climate like ours. It takes less food to make a pound of flesh when the pig is kept 
warm and dry. A pigkoeper should either breed or fatten. If he decides on confining his 
work to fattening he ought to buy young pigs, sav, from seven to ten weeks old, and get them 
ready for the market. I do not think he should keep any sows. It would be more profitable 
for a dairy farmer to fatten than to breed, because milk is a good fattening food. Pigs for the 
market should weigh from 60lb. to 80lb. dressed ; these always bring tho highest prices. I 
hay© known 6d. per pound being given for pigs about 701bs. weight, whilst 2001bs. did not average 
4d. In rearing and fattening pigs the following data may be considered :—Take a young pig 
weighing 201bs., dressed weight, at 6d. per pound, equal to 10s.; 61bs. of wheat will add lib. 
pork to its weight, and 4001bs. of wheat will make 80lbs. pork; total lOOlbs.; value, say, 
4£d per pound, equal to £1 17s. fid. Then we have cost of pig, 10s.; cost of 4001bs. of wheat, 
say, 16s., 8d. ; total cost, £1 fid. 8d., giving a profit of 10s. I0d. Now take a grass-fed pig 
weighing lOOlbs. diessed, value £1. It would need bibs, wheat to add lib. meat to his car¬ 
cass, and GOOlbs. wheat to increase lOOlbs. pork. We can reckon this 2001bs. as worth 3d. per 
pound, equal to £2 10s. The cost of the pig is £1, of wheat £1 5s.; total, £2 6s., thus show¬ 
ing a profit of 6s. only. So it would not appear to be wise to buy big store pigs for fattening. 
In my opinion the pure Berkshire will pay better to breed and to fatten than the Berkshire and 
Essex cross. Great care, however, should be taken in selecting the animals. Always, if 
possible, get them from a person who takes care of his stock. 


Kapunda, May 6. 

Present—Messrs. H. T. Morris (Chairman), J. J. O’Sullivan, W. Flavel, 
J. P. Orchard, W. Shannon, G. Harris, Pat. Kerin, J. H. Pascoe, and T. Jeffs 
(lion. Sec ). 

Farmers’ Rei/tef Fund. —It was resolved -that this Branch does not 
approve of a permanent relief fund for distressed farmers. 

Forestry. —Mr. W. Shannon read a paper on this subject:— 

Landholders should go in moio largely for planting a few trees of a good sort every year. 
Homesteads that have no natural timber growing about them, or have not had some evergreen 
trees planted, look, as a rule, very bleak and bare, and little or no protection is afforded 
against the cold wintry winds of wintei or the very hot winds and fierce sum that often-times 
prevail in the summer months. I cannot help thinking that, with very little expense indeed, 
and not a great amount of labor in the slack winter months, thus defeat could he easily 
remedied. Ily planting a few trees every year the homo and tho surroundings would soon 
present quite an altered appoarance for the better. I feel sure that at the rate our natural 
forests are being destroyed, within another fifty years timber will be very scarce indoed, and 
will be a valuable asset on every farm where the landholder has had tho foresight to conserve 
the natural timber or had planted some useful kind of trees, such as the sugar gum. There 
are patches of land on nearly every farm where the ground is too rough and perhaps too stony 
for cultivation, and upon such ground as this the sugar gum thrives splendidly. This kind of 
tree is very useful, is very rapidly grown, and is also a beautiful tree, and adds irameusely to 
the appearance of the homestead. It is, however, only labor thrown away if the stock are 
allowed to get into the place where the young trees are growing. A farmer who intends to 
plant trees must go to a little trouble and put a decent fence round the piece of land proposed 
to be planted. It will also pay handsomely to cultivate the land well by moving the soil to a 
good depth—the trees grow twico as quickly, and the chances of the young trees living during 
the first summer are better assured. After the first summer is oyer the trees require no more 
attention beyond seeing that stock aro kept away. What an improved appearance our far¬ 
mers’ homes would present in a few years if the planting of some trees was to be the 
recognised duty of every landholder. Trees are the cheapest and most effective break winds 
that we can have. I can, from personal experience, recommend planting a few pepper trees 
(Schinus mol’.e) around the yards and outbuildings; but, of course, not near enough to do 
damage to the walls, or near an underground tank. These trees grow quickly, are very 
hardy and nice looking; but they must be well protected even from horses. I find that when 
stock take to eating the trees, peculiar as the taste may be, they are very fond of pulling off 
the small branches, and thereby spoiling the look of the trees. The pepper tree srnds limbs 
out close to the ground, and these afford splendid shelter for the poultry; they take away 
the barren look ef the place, and add greatly to the appearance of the farmyard. 
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Tying Fleeces. —Mr. Orchard drew attention to diagram in Journal of 
Agriculture illustrating the tying of fleeces o! wool. He pointed out that the 
system of tying the fleeces was disapproved of by the merchants and dis¬ 
couraged, as it had been proved to reduce the value of the wool. 


Millicent, May 4. 

Present—Messrs. R. Campbell (Chairman), S. J. Stuckey, H. F. Holzgrefe, 
H. A. Stewart, Geo. Mutton, W. H Rich, W. R. Foster, L. Oberlander, H. 
Warland, and E. J. Harris (Hon. Sec.). 

Public Meeting. —It was decided that the annual meeting of the Branch 
on June 21 be made a public meeting. Messrs. Geo. Quinn, Inspector of Fruit, 
and G. S. Thomson, Dairy Instructor, promised to attend and give addresses on 
Fruit Growing and Dairying respectively. The ladies* grange would unite 
with the Branch in arranging for meeting. 

Exhibits. —The Chairman tabled tuft of grass like a rye-grass, but different 
from both English and Italian varieties ; seeds of Strawberry trefoil, a valuable 
annual fodder, seeds of which ln> offered to send to any member of the Bureau 
forwarding stamp for postage; also seeds of Tree onions and cabbage. Mr. 
Stewart reported Velvet beans grew about 2ft. high. Members reported com¬ 
plete failure with Cow peas. 

Destruction of Birds. —Members complained of the wanton destruction 
of insectivorous and vermin-eating birds, such as plovers, laughing jacks, ibis, 
and others. 

Apples. — Mr. Stuckey was advised to cut down old and useless apple trees, 
and bud or graft on to some of the shoots they would throw' out. Mr. Rich 
said he had successfully renovatod old apple and pear trees by cutting them off 
just above the old grafts. They soon grew into fine trees. Mr. Mutton reported 
that his Irish Peach apple had borne two crops this season. 


Woolundunga, April 19. 

Present— Messrs. H. Aldenhoven (Chairman), J. Grunike, F. A. Sells, J. 
Greig, J. Partridge, and N. Rogers (Hon. Sec.) 

Abnormal Growth. —Mr. Aldenhoven tabled branch of pear tree with 
eight small pears on it, and stated that this was the third lot of fruit the tree 
had produced during the season. 

Rabbit-destritction. —At previous meeting Mr. Grunike read a paper on 
this subject, as follows:— 

I have had to do with the destruction of rabbits during the past few years on about ten 
square miles in the hundred of Woolundunga, and spent a lot of money in shooting and 
digging out rabbits; but always found that the few dozen left on each section were quite 
enough to stock up the country Again. For a couple of years I hod a small army of blacks at 
work on the block, and, although during the last year they wore at work I sent away over 
40,000 skins of rabbits caught by them, I found next season the rabbits were as numerous as 
ever. Like many other people, I had all along a decided aversion to dabbling in poison, 
having the mistaken idea that the process of preparing and applying it was both difficult and 
dangerous. But at the beginning of this summer, being convinced that all my previous efforts 
had been wasted, and that my system was wrong, I decided to plunge into the poisoning method, 
with the result that I have cleared the plaoe of rabbits. I fenced in watering places with 
netting, and put out dishes with strychnined water, killing several hundreds in a few nights. 
I dissolved a quarter of a cup of tartaric acid in half a cup of boiling water, and then dissolved 
a dessertspoonful of strychnine in this liquid. This, with 41bs. of sugar added to 6galls* of 
water, will poison hundreds of rabbits. In hot weather they drink this readily when Hooked 
from their ordinary drinking places. To get at those scattered all over the place away from 
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watering places, I used phosphoriaed pollard and bran. Take a stick of phosphoius 3in. or 4in. 
long, break it into three or four pieces, and drop into a pickle bottle. Pot j r in sufficient bisulphide 
of carbon to barely cover tbe pnosphorua, ana in ten minutes it will be thoroughly dissolved. 
Have ready a kerosene bucket halt full of water in which 41bs. of sugar have been dissolved. 
Empty the pickle bottle into this bucket, keep stirring it, and add bran and pollard in about equal 
quantities until it gets too thick to stir. This will be still too wet to put out. I used a disn in 
which to knead it up with my hands until the stuff get* rather stiffer and drier than ordinary 
dough. Place the stuff in rabbit warrens, under bushes, and banks of ceeks, where stock cannot 
get at it. I do all the mixing and distributing with ray hands. Pellets the size of small 
marbles do all right. The only danger in connection with phosphorus is in dissolving it. 
It must be transferred quickly from the bottle containing the sticks and immediately covered 
with bisulphide. When once dissolved and mixed with pollard, &c\, there seems to he no 
danger of ignition. Since the rain last month I ploughed furrows and laid pollard in these, 
having first removed all stock from the paddock, aud these furrows attracted the few old 
rabbits, many <f them djing in and near the furrows. I used oil of linseel latterly, as recom¬ 
mended by a member of a Branch Bureau ; but 1 do not think it is required. [Oil of aniseed, 
not linseed, was recommended.—G hk. Sbc. 1 The main thing is to get to work early in the 
summer, when everything is hot and dry. The rabbits will then take the stuff \erv readily. 
If the poison be laid two or three times over the same area there will be no rabbits left. This 
is what I have done on th8 land I have treated I have clearci the rabbits almost completely 
on about 7,001 acres badly infested. I have used eighteen sticks of phosphorus, two and a 
half bags of bran and pollard, fewt. of brown sugar, and one large bottle of bisulphide of 
carbon. This material cost.—phosphorus, 10s.; bran and pollard, 15s. ; sugar, ills.; bisul¬ 
phide, 2s. ; total, £2. It has taken a man’s time for a month in laying the poison. This, at 
25s. a week, amounts to £5; so that, at a totnl cost to me of £7, I have olea*ed tbe rabbits off 
my place at a cost of less than £1 per square mile. My experience this season satisfied me 
that rabbits can he easily and cheaply destroyed by. means of phosphorus. 

Farmers’ Relief Fund. —The suggested permanent relief fund did not 
meet with the approval of the members. 

Question Box. — A number of questions were asked through the question 
box. No reason could be given for failure of broad beans to bear in this district. 
The locality was considered too dry for French or Kidney beans. Peas should 
not be watered when put in the ground. The soil should receive a good soak¬ 
ing before planting. Tomato seeds should be sown in May, and plants set out 
in August. _ 


Dowlingville, May Id. 

Present—Messrs. R. A. Montgomery (Chairman), J. Phelps, J. Burkin, H. 
Crowell, R. Willing, G. Mason, F. Illmau, R. Foggo, J. L. Broadbcnt (Hon. 
Sec.), and two visitors.* 

Distressed Farmers’ Fund. —After considerable discussion, it was resolved 
“ That, while the Branch sympathises with the farmers in the drier districts, 
we are not in favor of the proposed permanent fund unless it can be proved 
that the fund would become of general benefit, and not only as a relief to 
farmers in the arid districts, wheie, in the opinion of the members, farming for 
wheat should never have been tried.” 

Dogs and Sheep. —Some discussion took place on damage to flocks caused 
by dogs. 

Standard Bushel. —This question was discussed, but no decision arrived at. 


Hartley, May 12. 

Present—Messrs. C. Harvey (Chairman), J. Stanton, J. B. Sanders, A. 
Dalton, A. Thiele, A. Jaensch, W. Kutzer, J, Jaensch, and H. Lehmann 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Farm Implements. —A discussion took place on farm implements and labor- 
saving machinery. Mr. J * J aensch was of opinion that single-furrow" ploughs 
could be done away with, and three and four furrow ploughs, with seed drill 
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attached, used. Land rollers should be made in three pieces, to prevent dragging, 
and allow of turning without injuring the wheat plants. He had an iron roller 
in three pieces that worked satisfactorily. The binder was the best implement 
for cutting hay. Mr. Dalton favored a drag, made by bolting planks together 
lengthwise, in place of the roller; he did not believe in rolling the crop, but 
would use the drag to prepare the land for the seed. Mr. Sanders used the 
drag with great satisfaction. It crushes the clods, levels small mounds, and 
gives the furrows a good curve, preparing the land well for the binder to do 
good work. He preferred it to the roller, and it was better for the crop than 
harrowing, as it left the ground very smooth. Other members, however, 
favored keeping the surface of the soil loose, as the wheat thrived much better. 
Some members thought in time the stump-jump implements would go out of 
use, as it would be better to remove the stumps. The bushes growing round 
the old stumps prevented the growth of a lot of grass. » 


Belair, May 5. 

Present—Messrs. O. Nootnagel (Chairman), W. J. Bartlett, Jno. Halstead, 
and G. R. Laffer (Hon. Sec.). 

Fabmebs* Relief Fund. —Members did not favor the suggested permanent 
relief fund, being of opinion that, sooner or later, the farmers would have to 
abandon some of the drier districts, and that it would be more satisfactory to 
take some steps to assist them to take up land in better watered districts. 

Queensland Fbuit Fly. —The Hon. Scpretary tabled preserved specimens 
of this insect, and stated that the Victorian Entomologist assured him that the 
only way to be absolutely sure of keeping out the pest was to prohibit the 
importation of all fruit from any colony where it existed. It seemed to thrive 
best in the cooler parts of New South Wales, but he could not say thpt it would 
not thrive in South Australia. Fumigation was almost useless for dealing with 
the larvae in the fruit. 


Maitland, May 6. 

Present—Messrs. H. Pitcher (Chairman), H. Bawden, H. R. Wundersitz, 
C. F. G. Heinrich, C. W. Wood. A. Jarrett, and J. W. Shannon. 

Officebs. —Messrs. H. R. Wundersitz and C. W. Wood were elected officers 
for ensuing year. 

Phylloxeea. —A short discussion on the proposed Phylloxera Prevention 
Bill took place, but consideration was adjourned until it was known what form 
the new Bill would take. Most members seemed to be of opinion that the 
previous Bill was all in favor of the large growers, and was almost a premium 
to unscrupulous persons to introduce the pest. 

Discuss toN8. —It was decided to adopt the Chairman’s suggestion that each 
member be asked at next njeeting to give his experiences with seeding and 
harvest during past season, especially in regard to use of manures. 


Cherry Gardens, May 9. 

Present—Messrs. T. Jacobs, C. Lewis, G. Brumby, J. Mackereth, and C. 
Rieks (Hon. Sec.). 

Co ofeeation. —The Hon. Secretary read an article from Advertiser on 
Fruit-growing and Co-operation, and a discussion .ensued on the benefits o< 
co-operation. 
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Dawson, May 13. 

Present—Messrs. It. Renton (Chairman), Jno Collins, C. W. Dowden, C. C. 
Kyd, O. Muller, A. H. Warner, A. F. Dempsey (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Farmers’ Relief Fund. —Considerable discussion on this subject took 
place. Those members who had had experience in distributing relief during 
past two j r ears, and as councillors dealing with seed-wheat distribution, were 
afraid that it could not be worked. A resolution in favor of the proposed fund 
was carried, but members could not suggest any workable scheme. 

Field Trials. —It was decided to hold a public field trial of Heithersay’s 
new four-furrow plough, and some of other makers, on Mr. Dowdcn’s farm. A 
careful test will be made of the draught as well as of the work preformed. 

Pigs and Calvf,s. —The Chairman called attention to high prices ruling 
for pork and veal, and a discussion ensued on feeding of pigs and calves. The 
Chairman said he got better results from handfeeding calves than was possible 
with calves reared by the cows. Especially was this the case when eggs fetch 
only 8d. to 4d. per doz., as it paid to mix some with milk or other feed. The 
general opinion was that if pastures are good no handfeeding could compare 
with the natural suckling of the cow. Mr. Johnson said he had reared a calf 
under natural conditions which weighed 2801bs. at twelve weeks old. 


Clarendon, May 11. 

Present—Messrs. J. Spencer (Chairman), D. Thomson, A Harper, W. A. 
Morphett, A. A. Harper, R. Hilton, J. Chapman, J. Juers, W. Spencer, and 
A. L. Morphett (Hon. Sec.). 

Manures.— Considerable discussion on this subject took place. Mr. Harper 
had best results from mixture of English super, and bonedust. The crop went 
25bush. per acre. He did not consider Thomas phosphate suitable for this dis¬ 
trict. Where manure was used the land must be well cultivated. It was folly 
to go to the expense of putting manure on the land otherwise. For peas, he 
had splendid results from the use of Adelaide Chemical Works super, and bone- 
dust. Mr. Spencer applied 4cwts. Conrad’s bonedust per acre to a pea crop, 
getting a splendid return from the peas, and two good crops of hay in the 
succeeding years, without any additional manure. 


Mount Pleasant, May 12. 

Present—Messrs. G. Phillis (Chairman), W. Vigar, J. A. Naismith, W. 
Lyddon, F. Thomson, P. Miller, jun., J. F. Miller, J. Maxwell, and H. T. 
Hull (Hon. Sec.). 

Broadcasting and Billing. — Mr. P. Miller initiated a discussion on broad¬ 
casting versus drilling wheat He would like to see the relative values of the 
two methods authoritivcly determined. Mr. Vigar said they saved about lolbs. 
seed per acre by drilling, but the work was much heavier on the horses. There 
was no question about the effect of putting the manure and seed in with the drill. 
The Chairman said the extra work on the horses must be taken into account 
when the question of the value of drilling in the seed was considered. Mr. Miller 
thought, for the wheat, the manure was better drilled in ; but, for the benefit 
of the land and for the grass, broadcasting was preferable. The price of wheat 
would determine the matter to a large extent. With wheat so low, the saving 
of seed through drilling in the seed was not of much account, whereas the grass 
was, in their district, a very important consideration. Mr. Maxwell considered 
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the slow and heavy work of the drill a great disadvantage. They could broad* 
cast ten acres while they drilled in one, with the same number oi horses. The 
Chairman thought, on small farms, with manuring and annual cropping, the 
drill might be better; but not on large farms, where the land was not cultivated 
every year. 

Pickling Seed Wheat. —The Chairman said he had proved to his own 
satisfaction that pickling seed with salt was not a preventive of bunt, whereas 
with bluestone pickle the crop was quite clean. Half a pound of bluestone per 
bag was sufficient. Some members complained of the inferior quality of some 
of the bluestone sold. Sometimes part consisted of greenstone, which was 
useless for pickling purposes. 

Potatoes. —Mr. Thomson reported good returns from Beauty of Hebron 
potatoes. Sown on January 16, the crop wgs fit to dig on March 20. Sown 
again, they were now coming on well. Mr. Vigar agreed. He obtained 
eighteen bags from lewt. of seed, the sample being good. 


Colton, Hay 6. 

Present—Messrs. P. P. Kenny (Chairman), W. A. Barnes, B. A. McCaffrey, 
A. S. Bartlett, E. H. Whitehead, W. (J. Packer, and R. Hull (hon. sec.). 

House Complaint. —Members wished to know remedy for horse suffering 
from violent cough and heaving sides. There were a number in the district 
affected. [It is difficult to suggest treatment for this, as it may arise from a 
variety of causes, and has probably been aggravated by poorness of feed. It 
may run its course and disappear. An occasional drench of linseed oil may 
do good. If stock have dry feed change to soft food.— Gen. Sec.] 

Distressed Farmers’ Fund.— Members expressed sympathy with those 
in the drought-distressed districts, but could not approve of the proposed per¬ 
manent fund, as they thought it likely to undermine the independence of those 
who would receive assistance from it. 


Meningie, May 13. 

Present—Messrs. Jabez Williams (in chair), W. Tiller, D. Roberts, T. W. R. 
Hiscock, C. J. Shipway, R. M. Scott, W. J. Botten, H. May, A. J. Myren, and 
H. B. Hacket (Hon Sec.). 

Distressed Farmers’ Fund. —Considerable discussion on this subject took 
place. While members sympathised with the fanners who have suffered so 
severely during the drought, they were of opinion that it would be better to help 
those who are on land not suitable for farming operations to remove to other 
districts than to attempt to keep them where they are. 

Stopping Sand Drifts. —A long discussion took place on paper read by 
the Hon. Secretary, at Marsh meeting, on this subject. Mr. Shipway generally 
agreed with the Hon. Secretary, and especially in regard to planting trees on 
the windward side of land likely to be affected by drift. He thought steps 
should be taken to compel owners of land to take precautions to prevent the 
land drifting, or to reclaim drifts already existing; but it would he of no use 
leaving it to the district councils to do the work, as the members were often 
the greatest offenders in allowing the sand to drift. Mr. Botten agreed as to 
necessity for action, and thought the Government should insert in all leases of 
land likely to be affected, a proviso requiring the lessee to protect the land 
from drifting. Other members agreed that special legislation would be neces¬ 
sary to prevent trouble, and a resolution was carried favoring legislation to 
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provide that—(1), owners of land allowing sand to drift on to public roads from 
their lands be liable for damage ; (2), owners or lessees to be liable for damage 
caused by sand drifting on to neighbors’ land ; (3), district councils to be liable 
for damages caused by sand drifting from the roads on to private property, or 
leasehold; (4), a Government inspector to be appointed with power to order 
necessary action to comply with the Act. 

Fires. —Mr. Scott initiated a discussion on dealing with bush fires and fires 
in grain heaps. It often happened that on a fire occurring people rushed to it 
quite unprepared to combat it, and consequently simply had to look on. In 
sandy or light soil a shovel or spade was more effectual than any beater. A 
good shovel of soil properly thrown along the borders of a fire will extinguish 
yards at a time. It is best to work from the back of the fire, so as to run it 
into as narrow a apace as possible. Water should be provided for the workers, 
as they soon become thirsty. When wheat or barley heaps get on fire the best 
and quickest way to put them out is to cover them with earth and smother the 
fire. Mr. Roberts considered water better than earth for putting out fire in 
grain heaps, as often the soil was such that it could not be quickly thrown over 
the heap, and in any case water was more effectual. Other members agreed 
that the method suggested by Mr. Scott for dealing with fires in the country 
described was the best. 

Boiled Grain for Stock. —The Hon. Secretary said he had heard that 
feeding boiled wheat or barley caused horses to break out in lumps or pimples. 
He thought this incorrect, and would like the opinions of members. He could 
understand raw corn causing this, owing to its heating the blood. Members 
agreed that boiled giain would not have this effect on the horses. They con¬ 
sidered the best plan to treat the grain w r as to pour boiling water on it, and 
allow it to stand over night. 

Analysis of Soils. —Mr. Tiller brought forward the question of the analysis 
of soils. He understood members of Branches could get soil anafysed through 
the Central Bureau free of charge. [This is not correct. The department does 
not undertake free analyses of soils or manures. The charge is 3s. for each 
determination required.— -Gen. Sec.] 


Morphett Vale, May 10. 

Present—Messrs. J. Bain (in chair), H. Anderson, J. Depledge, J. Spriggs, 
H. Lrston, T. Anderson, and A. Ross Reid (Hon. Sec.). 

Manures. —Mr. Liston read a paper on this subject, and produced several 
samples which he had tested. He had found some of them below their guaran¬ 
teed standard. He had found that top-dressing with lewd. Sugar Refinery 
super, was equally as good as drilling with English super. 


Boothby, April 25. 

Present—Messrs. J. T. Whyte (Chairman), E. Bradley, W. Mills, H. G. 
Evans, H. S. Robinson, T. B. Robinson, T. Sims, J. Bell, R. Chaplin, and G. T. 
Way. 

Farmers' Relief Fund. —Members decided to help on this fund as much 
as possible. 

wheat Experiments.— Mr. Mills reported that White Monarch wheat 
was worthy of further trial. It stools well, grows fairly high with strong 
straw, not likely to go down, and is nearly as early as Steinwedel. 

Working Farm Stock. —Mr. Sims initiated a discussion on working horse 
teams. He favored short hours in preference to long hours. Several members 
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agreed that eight hours was long enough to work the teams. Two members 
thought, however, that if the horses were well fed, they could do twelve hours’ 
work. The majority of the members considered eight hours’ work sufficient 
for the horses. Mr. Robinson initiated a discussion on dry versus damp feed 
for horses. Members were of opinion that for this district, where wheat-chaff 
is used so much, damp feed is best for farm teams. Mr. Robinson advocated 
dr) feeding. 


Swan Reach, April 22; 

Present.—Messrs. P. A. Hasse (Chairmafi), J. O. J. Kohnke, J. L. Baker, 
L. Fidge, J. R. Harris, F. F. Brecht, F. Fischer, and P. A. Beck (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary’s annual report showed that twelve 
meetings had been held during the year, with an average attendance *of 7*5 
members. Owing to the dry season experiments with seeds received from the 
Bureau had not been successful. Mr. J. O. J. Kohnke was elected Chairman, 
and Mr. P. A. Beck re-elected Hon. Secretary for ensuing year. 


Clare, May 12. 

Present—Messrs. J. Christison (Chairman), G. Lloyd, W. Kelly, R. Graham, 
W. S. Birks, H. J. Yelland, and J. T. Hague (Hon. Sec.). 

Manuring. —A discussion took place on drilling and manuring wheat crops. 
The use of the drill and fertilisers has caused a revolution in farming in this 
district, and a large area that had gone out of cultivation is being cropped this 
year. The benefit from the use of fertilisers has been most marked on poor 
sandy soils, with clay subsoil. One member had got good results from English 
super, on sucli land, but cm limestone soil it gave no result noticeable.* Members 
thought bone super, might give better results on such land. Mr. Yelland 
stated that at the Agricultural School they were carrying out a number of 
experiments on quarter-acre plots with different kinds and quantities of manure. 


Mount Compass, May 13. 

Present—Messrs. M. Jacobs (Chairman"), T. Chaplin, R. Cameron, C. S. 
Hancock, A. J. Hancock, E. Good, J. Jcnkin, S. Lawrence, R. Peters, F; 
Slater, W. Wright, H. McKinlay (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Exhibits, —Splendid specimens of Rome Beauty and Cleopatra apples 
growm by Mr. C. S. Hancock on trees three and four years old respectively, 
Bruce potatoes from Central Bureau seed, good yield but small tubers. 

Officers. —Chairman and Hon. Sec. thanked and re-elected; Mr. R. Peters, 
Vice-Chairman ; Mr. A. J. Hancock, crop and weather reporter. 

Hops—Mr. M. Jacobs reported on a visit paid by himself to Mr. David 
Murray’s hop garden, Rockford, near Echunga, as follows 

He had hold the opinion that hops could be profitably grown on the drained lands at Mount 
Compass, and with that view he had visited Mr. Murray's garden, near Mylor, and Mr. 
Murray kindly gave him all the information in his power. The garden is situated in a gully, 
with a fine stream of water running through it. In the bed of this gully the soil is a rich 
sandy loam, but becomes poorer as the rise of the hill is approached. At one time there were 
six acres under hops, but it was found that the higher slopes were too poor, and the better 
soil was required for other purpose?, so the area for hops has been reduced to about one acre, 
which last year gave a poor crop, owing to hailstones. Mr. Murray said hops will pay well to 
grow at present pr ces. The garden used to average 8cwts. per acre, and they had often picked 
tjtree hales from !e»s than half an acre; and he considered hops would pay splendidly at 
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Mount Oompass, vhin, from bis own knowledge of tho i>laco, he would expect to grow twice 
the quantity that he could get at his own locality. But windbreaks must be provided. The 
cost of cultivation of hops, all told, is about £30 per acre. He pays 3d. per bushel for 
picking, and only grows the grape-hop, but would recommend the cultivation of an early, a 
medium, and a late variety. Mr. Wnght, the gardener, thought wires would give too much 
trouble, and would continue to use poles for the vines to climb upon. The oast or drying- 
house would be the greatest drawback at Mount Oompass ; but Mr. Jacobs was convinced that 
hops would pay better than anything they were at present growing. Eight hundredweight of 
hops at Is. 6d. per lb. would realise £60 *, cost of production, £30 ; profit, £30 per acre. 


Naracoorte, May 13. 

Present—Messrs, O. Hunt (Chairman), S. Schinckel, A, Johnstone, B. S. 
ltoach, H. Smith, R E. Bates, J. Wynes, Geo. Greenhatu, G. Wraddle, and 
1). Mclnnes (Hon. Sec.). 

Membership. —The Chairman reported death of their late Honorary Secre¬ 
tary, Mr. R. U. Paris, and it was decided to send a letter of condolence to his 
widow. 

Exhibits. —The Chairman tabled plants of Florida Velvet Bean and Cow 
Peas, and seeds of Paspalum d data turn, a grass of a hardy nature and very 
valuable. Business in connection with the recent Conferent e was also trans¬ 
acted. 


Mylor, May 13. 

Present—Messrs. W. Nicolls (Chairman), W. H. Hughes, F. G. Wilson, 
P. Probert, T. Mundy, F. Rosser, E. Wilson, E. J. Oinn, S. W. Jackman, 
W. G. Clough (Hon. Sec.), and eleven visitors. 

Manures. —Several members reported unfavorable results from Trotman’s 
nitrogen manure, which they attributed to excessive rainfall. 

Officers. —Messrs. W. Nicholls, F. G. Wilson, and W. G. Clough were 
elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Sec. respectively for ensuing year. 

Dairying. —Arrangements for formation of Mylor cow club No. I were 
completed. The Hon. Secretary reported arrival of Jersey bull Prince’s Lad 
loaned by the Department of Agriculture. 


Mount Gambier, May 15. 

Present—Messrs. J. Watson (in chair), G. G Collins, D. Norman, sen., T. 
Edwards, J. Dyke, J. C. Ruwoldt, W. Barrows, M. C. Wilson, Stock Inspector 
Williums, J. Umplierston, W. Mitchell, and E. Lewis (Hon. Sec.) 

Naracoorte Conference. —Delegates reported on proceedings of con¬ 
ference, and a vote of thanks was accorded to the Naracoorte Branch for their 
hospitality to the visitors. 

Dairying. —Some discussion arose on notice of removal from district of bull 
loaned to the Branch by the Department of Agriculture. 

Crimson Clover. —The Chairman drew attention to the spread of Italian 
crimson clover in the district. It was likely to prove a valuable fodder plant, 
especially on light sandy soil. Being an annual it should be fed off in early 
spring, and stock then removed to allow it to mature its seed. It could be 
profitably mown for hay. Messrs. Barrows and Dyke also reported favorably 
of this clover, the latter having sown down a considerable area with it. Mr. R. 
Smith has had it growing on his land for three years, though cut for seed and 
hay it has alwa)s had sufficient growth again to re-seed the land. 
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Cradock, May 20. 

Present—Messrs. R. Ruddock (Chairman), P. Gillick, J. Peterson, Jas. 
Clarke, J. H. Lindo (Hon, Sec.), and three visitors. 

Seed Expebiments. —M*. Jas. Clarke reported favorably of Red Kaffir 
corn, and recommended further trial. White Kaffir corn and various melons 
failed to mature. Tomatoes, Ironclad watermelon, Pineapple, Sweetmelon, 
and Cocksfoot and Prairie grass, were fairly successful. Other members re¬ 
ported failure with seeds, which they attributed to the bad seasons. 

Feeding Wobking Horses —The Hon. Secretary read a paper on * v Feed¬ 
ing Working Horses on Northern Farms ” to the following effect:— 

The best feed for farm horses is good wheaten hay. Ilay is the most economical, because the 
time employed in cutting, carting, and stacking, is not required for any other farm work, for 
it is then too late for fallowing, and too early for reaping. There need be no waste wl atever 
in feeding with long hay, for there are many ways of making cheap and serviceable ibangers, 
which should be large enough to hold sufficient hay to serve the horses all night. It is hut 
small trouble to fill a manger with hay from a stack, and it takes very little time Loose hay 
is prefeiable to hay cut with binders, as horses fed with binder hay will eat off the heads and 
then “root’' about and waste some of the straw. Hay is the healthiest food that can he 
given to horses. Working horses fed entirely on hay will last longer and do more work than 
if fed on com of any description and chaff, the reason being that good wheaten hay contains 
all the ingredients necessary to supply the horse with constitutional strength. Some of the 
principal ingredients are starch, sugar, salt, lime, iron, acid, soda, oil, and water. These, 
with other ingredients, are concentrated in the wheat plant, which supplies a proper proportion 
necessary to support the horse, and keep him in good healthful condition. Wheaten hay 
should always be cut when the giain is just formed, that is, as soon as the blossom has fallen 
off, for then those ingredients that go to make flour, pollaid, and bran, are all disseminated 
through the whole plant above its roots. But often in tbo Forth the wheat crops are too light 
to cut for hay ; then the fanner has to resort to cockey chaff, and whatover ho tan got to put 
with it to make a nutritious feed, such as wheat, pollard, bran, oats, barley, maize, treacle, 
etc. In my opinion the best feed under such circumstances is steeped wheat and cockey chaff. 
It is cheapest in the long run, and very little trouble You require two tubs or barrels, each 
one to hold water and enough wheat to serve your horses one day. Fill one tub tjie day before 
you require to feed the horses with, say, 2qts. dry wheat for each horse, and fill the other tub 
the day you start feeding them. As you empty your first tub the first day of feeding the 
horses, fill it again at night, then use the second tub next day, and fill it at night, and so on. 
Steeped wheat is at its best, when it has been steeping thirty hours, and should always steep 
for twenty-four hours before it is used. If it is allow* d to steep for forty-eight hours it ib 
just as good as if it only steeped twenty-four hours, and horses that are used to steeped wheat 
will eat it readily if it has steeped for three days It will be sour when it has steeped forty- 
eight hours, hut that is just when they like it best if they are used to it, and, it then being in 
a state of fermentation, is easily digested. To steep wheat properly it should he kept just 
coverfd with water the first twelve hours ; after that no water should be added, but a good 
plan is to stir the bottom up two or three times a day. If it is kept covered with water the 
who 1 © forty-eight hours, it will not burst the germ so readily as if only saturated with water. 
When roots are struck Jin. long it is still good. The stronger the smell—providing it is not 
rotten*—the better horses will eat it when they are used to it. In feeding with steeped wheat 
I always scoop it up from the bottom of the tub, snd thus take up the wettest with the finest, 
the water being good for damping the chaff. Horses are very fond of chaff damped with the 
water off steeped wheat, although it smells very sour. I feel sure that if farmers once adopted 
a system of feeding horses on steeped wheat, such as I have here described, they would never 
again give such high prices for bran and pollard. 

The Chairman thought wheat would become too sour if steeped for so long 
as three days. Mr. Clark considered steeped wheat superior to boiled wheat. 
Mr. Haggerty thought hay grown in the North superior to that grown in the 
South. Mr. Patterson considered long wheaten hay the best feed. Mr. Gillick 
said four horses fed on bran and chaffed hay would do as much work as five 
fed on long hay. 

Hobbes Eating Wheat. —Mr. Paterson said that some years back he was 
asked to prescribe for several horses which had got into the barn one night 
and eaten nearly a bag of wheat. Drenches of oil and other medicines had 
been tried without effect, two animals having died. He gave them a mixture 
of laudanum, nitre, turps, kerosine, rum, linseed oil, beer, and hot water, which 
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proved very effectual. [Such a mixture is not necessary. The Chief Inspector 
of Stock states that about 6 drams aloes and half a dram of powdered gentian 
dissolved in hot water, or one pint of raw linseed oil and Joz each of ginger 
and gentian, should have equally as good effect. If the animals are in p*tin a 
little laudanum, siy Joas., should be given. Tonics should be given when the 
wheat has been voided, not with the oil.— Gkn. Sec.] 

Wild Tobacco. —Mr. Clarke asked if the common wild tobacco is poisonous 
to stock. [The true indigenous tobacco (Nicotiana suaveolens), bearing a 
greenish-white flower, and growing about 2ft. to 4ft. high, is very poisonous, 
and has caused the death of many cattle and pigs in dry localities during 
droughty periods. The tree tobacco (Nicotiana glauca), bearing yellow flowers, 
and growing up to 15ft. sometimes, is an introduced plant, and is also some¬ 
what poisonous. Neither plant is eaten by live stock when food is obtainable. 
—Gen. Sec.] 


Crystal Brook, Hay 20. 

Present—Messrs. J. C. Symons (Chairman), W. J. Venning, J. Chambers, 
E. Dabinet, M. Weston, and Geo Miell (Hon. Sec ). 

Experimental Plot. —Mr. Dabinet stated that at next meeting he intended 
to move that an experimental plot be established in connection with the Branch, 
and that rainfall and temperature records be kept. Discussions on various 
topics of local interest took place. 

Florida Velvet Bean. —The Hon. Secretary reported that his plants grew 
well without watering, and stood the dry weather well; but failed to set seed. 


Fort Broughton, Hay 22. 

Present—Messrs. R. W. Bawden (Chairman), H. Whittle, E. Dennis, 8. M. 
Bawden, G. E. Pattingale, J. Bates, R. Storr, J. Harford, and J. Barclay 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Covering Haystacks —Mr. Dennis stated that he had seen it recom¬ 
mended in the Journal of Agriculture to cover stacks with oiled calico to keep 
out the rain. He did not approve of this, there was great risk of it igniting. 
He had known a case of fire caused by using oiled calico. Insurance com¬ 
panies consider it an extra risk. 


Brinkworth, Hay 19. 

Present—Messrs. II. Cooper (Chairman), A. L. McEwin, A. W. Morrison, 
S. Aunger, C. A. Horne, W. H. Pearce, J. F. Everett, J. Stott (Hon. Sec.), 
and five visitors. 

Officers. —Mr, G. Freebairn elected Chairman; Mr R. Cooper Vice- 
Chairman; J. Stott re-elected Hon. Secretary,* Votes of thanks accorded to 
officers for past year. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary read his report of work by Branch 
during the past year. Fourteen meetings had been holden. Several practical 
papers were read and discussed. Experiments with seeds of plants presumed 
to be suitable for economic cultivation in the locality had mostly failed through 
drought, but Messrs. Othens, Wundke, and Morrison had each tabled products 
from seeds supplied from Central Bureau. Several recipients of wheat and 
other seeds had not yet reported. Attendance of members had been fairly 
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good, but should have been more regular. The Journal of Agriculture and 
Industry is very greatly appreciated, and contains a deal of valuable and 
practical information contributed by the best authorities. 

Butter from a Consumer’s Point of View, —The Hon. Secretary read 
a paper to the following effect:— 

Ho wished to loam why makers of bad butter ask as much for it as is required for good 
butter. He had purchased some at the local stores whioh was hardly good enough for cart 
grease—lancid, mixed with pottod butter, and containing white lumps. There were makers in 
the district whose butter was perfect all the year round—always sweet and long keeping. 
Some producers bringing butter to the stores almost compel the storekeeper to take it—though 
the stuff will prove a dead loss—else he wiil lose their custom for hie own goods. Coloring 
is not necessary to make butter good—thei'e is plenty of excellent butter that is nearly white. 
What is wanted is butter pure and simple, with nothing added but sufficient salt to give it a 
relish. This cannot be supplied from a dairy where such things as onions, potatoes, cabbages, 
bacon, and other malodorous substances are stored. 4 

Rainfall. —Condowie—For April, l'40in.; for year, 4*3‘2in. Brinkworth 
—April, l*62in.; for year, 4*G5in. 


Swan Reach, May 20. 

Present—Messrs. J. O. J. Kohnke (Chairman), J. L. Baker, P. L. Hassc, 
R. Barrow, E. Micke, J. R. Harris, L. Fidge, A. G. Zadow, F. Fischer, 
G. Grieger, P. A. Beck (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Branch Show. —It was decided that the next produce show in connection 
with the River Murray Branches be held at Swan Reach on September 21, and 
that all the Branches on the River be asked to assist in making the show a 
success. 


Pyap, May 18. 

Present—Messrs. J. Holt (Chairman), W. Axon, C. Biilett, A. J. Broekle- 
hurst, J. Bowes, H. Mills, J. Harrington, B. T. II. Cox, E. Robinson, C. E. 
Coults, G. Napier, W. C. Rodgers (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Potatoes. —The following subjects were suggested for consideration at 
Congress:— (a) Best way to keep seed potatoes for several months; {b) best 
way to keep a quantity of onions in store. Experiments in keeping potatoes 
from May to August have been tried. Packed in dry sand they kept fairly 
well. Packed in dry ashes, in dry straw, and covered with galvanized iron, 
and in a dark room with plenty of ventilation, they kept well in each case, 
being quite sound, all shooting and ready for planting in August. In each 
case the potatoes were rinsed in cold water, some being treated with Paris green 
and other with sulphur, to prevent damage by insects, both treatments being 
effectual. The potatoes which kept best were simply stored in bags without 
any special treatment. Mr. Brocklehurst reported failure with very small 
potato sets; he preferred whole sets if they are small. The Hon. Secretary 
advocated full-sized and properly matured seed of all kinds, and called attention 
to favorable results reported from use of large sets of potatoes. 

Lagoon Fencer. —In reply to question as to best sort of fence to erect across 
a lagoon, Mr. Brocklehurst recommended galvanized iron posts and wire, but 
this was objected to by others, as experience had proved that the galvanized 
materials did not stand in this locality in water. Gum and pine posts were 
recommended where they would always be in water, but these would not stand 
if subject to wet and dryness alternating. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Robinson tabled sweet potatoes 25lbs. in weight grown from 
one small set. This was grown on soil on which a crop of beans had been 
dug in, Mr, Holt tabled trombone weighing 661bs., and distributed seed of 
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same. Mr. Axon showed Florida Velvet bean grown in .sheltered position; it 
was a fair sample^ but rather late. The Hon. Secretary showed cluster of pods 
of this bean grow'n by Mr. McIntosh, Village Settlements Expert, at Overland 
Comer, where it had made 15ft. of growth over a post and rail fence. Mr. 
Broeklehurst showed fine samples of Lisbon lemons grown on the settlement. 


Nantawarra, May 22. 

Present—Messrs. R. J. Herbert (in chair), R. Upphill, Jas. Nicholls, T. 
Dixon (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Manuring. —A short discussion took place on the possible value of the mud 
from the lake as a fertiliser, and whether the farmers were justified in removing 
the mud from the lake. 


Watervale, May 22. 

Present—Messrs. C. A. Sobels (Chairman), H. Beck, S. Solly, L. Buring 
G. Hunter, J. Thomas, VV. Smith, and E. Treloar (Hon Sec.). 

Broadlkaf Mustard. —Mr. Hunter tabled fine specimens of btoadleaf 
mustard from seed sown in March. Members were of opinion that this would 
be a splendid plant for green manure. 

Weeds.— Members referred to the rapid increase in this district of several 
different weeds. They were of opinion that it was useless attempting to 
eradicate stink wort 

Pruning Fruit Treks. —A discussion on this subject took place. Most 
members considered that after the tree was well rooted and shaped it required 
very little pruning, except in the case of apricots. 


Onetree Hill, May 19. 

Present - Messrs. J. Bowman (Chairman), A. Adams, F. Barritt, G. Bow¬ 
man, J. Flower. J. Hogarth, F. L. Ifould, A Thomas, P. Taylor, and J. 
Clucas (Hon. »Soc.). 

Mice, Rats, and Weevils. —Mr. Flower found when stacking wheat in 
bags that by placing the bags on end with the ears downward they will not 
be cut so badly as when laid horizontally, and that interstices are left which 
allow cats to enter. [If “cocky chaff” were filled between the interstices 
would it prevent the mice getting into the stack of bagged grain ?— Gen. 
Sec.] Mr. Hamit*s plan of building a shelf of corrugated iron in stacks of 
sheaved wheat was generally approved. It was slated that chloride of lime 
will keep rats at a distance, and probably mice also. [Sprinkling chloride of 
lime about the entrance to the nests or homes of rats will affect their feet, and 
the animals will remove to more pleasant quarters, but it is questionable 
whether it would have the same effect when used around stacks, unless large 
quantities were spread frequently.— Gen. Sec.] Weevils in grain can be 
destroyed by placing the grain in cellars or bins and using bisulphide of 
carbon. 

Fowls. —Mr. Flower said there had been an unusual fatality amongst his 
fowls. They became listless at first, then the comb and lobes blackened, they 
drooped and lost the use of their limbs and refused to feed. If food were 
forced down their gullet they would recover. He treated them for diarrhoea 
and they got well again. 
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Shelter Sheds foe Cattle. —Mr. Barritt said that for general utility it 
would be essential that the structure be inexpensive, built of rough material, 
ready to hand. He recommended a shed upon posts, with a straw stack built 
i on one side &&d at one end, with a partition from the ridge to within about a 
yard from the door, and made of battens or strong wire netting. In front of 
the opening at bottom a line of slabs might be erected to form a manger. The 
compartment next the stack side might be filled with “ cocky chaff,” which 
would flow almost automatically into the manger in the shelter compartment. 
The open end of the rear compartment could be fitted with folding doors. The 
straw stack is a stand-by which no farmer can afford to despise. 

Clipping Horses. —Several members decided to try the experiment, which 
has been recommended for heavy as well as light horses. It has been stated 
that, when clipped, horses thrive better, are less liable to ailments, and are 
capable of doing more work. Hairy coats retain moisture, and make the 
animal susceptible to chills, and, unless carefully and regularly groomed, 
accumulate dirt, which is always inimical to healthy condition. 

Stinxwort. —Members consider that this weed (Inula graveolens) is 
injurious to sheep, especially ewes in lamb, and when in flower is most likely 
to cause death. 

Horses. —Mr. Hogarth stated he had never known bleeding to fail in 
effecting a cure for stoppage of water in horses. 


Forest Range, May 18. 

Present—Messrs. J. Vickers (Chairman), C. Stafford, W. Cherryman, H. H. 
Waters, R. E. Townsend, J. Sharpe, R. Hackett, and six visitors. 

Nursery Work. —This meeting was held at Mr. Townsend's Roseville 
nursery. Prior to the meeting members inspected the nursery, ujhcre a fine 
assortment of young stock was noticed. Some peach stock was exceptionally 
strong, too rank in fact, in the opinion of the members. Mr. Townsend said 
this was due to breaking them back when they were budded, causing all the 
strength of the tree to go into the bud. The Chairman found peaches very 
liable to gumming if broken back after budding; they were best left alone. 

Discussion ensued on different methods of budding and pruning. Mr. Town¬ 
send read a paper on “ Nursery Work ” :— 

I find, unless the soil is thoroughly prepared and in good heart, with a liberal supply of water 
to keep the young trees growing through the summer months, that it is useless to attempt 
nursery work Hoeing every few weeks to keep the ground loose is a great help to the young 
trees, as the water nmkes the ground form into a hard crust, which can only be overcome by 
continued hoeing. I mostly commence my nursery work in May, beginning with the dog 
roses, which generally keep me employed till the beginning of July. Then I graft peaches, 
then apricots, pears, cherries, plums, and apples in succession. Apples I find can bo grafted 
as late as September with good results; generally finishing with top-graft apples on blight- 
proof stocks. I graft peaches, pears, and apricots on their own seedlings; cherries on cherry 
suckers, Mahaleb and Black Hazard; apples on blight-proof stocks (either Northern Spy or 
Majetin), and plums on American plum stocks. I prefer budding, especially with peaches, 
apricots and cherries, the wood of which is too pithy for successful grafting ; on all kinds I 
find the percentage better from buds. There are different styles of grafting, the double tongue 
graft being preferred. I tie my underground grafts with string from sugar or bonedust bags, 
the gunny bags being very coarse. All top grafts are waxed with a composition of my own 
make, which answers better than tying, as it does not cut the graft when Hie tree grows, but 
loosens accordingly. M ulberries I layer from a large tree. It is much better to layer them, as 
then they are on their own roots. They are generally grafted on the white mulberry stocks, 
but they gradually overgrow the stock, with the result that the tree dies. Black and red 
currants, gooseberries, American plums, and vines grow from cuttings, and in favorable seasons 
are easily grown, I generally have ray cuttings about 1ft. long, and insert them in the ground 
about 6m. Sweetwater, Frontignac, and Muscatel grapes grow and bear well here. Roses 
I bud on dog rose stocks, and have fair success. A 24in. standard is about the best, as the 
top overbalances the standard when too high. 
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In the discussion which followed Mr. Townsend said he watered his stocks 
well about two weeks before budding, and removed the strings about a fortnight 
after. He preferred high standards for fruit trees, as the land could be more 
easily cultivated. Mr. Waters stated that in reforming old trees he cut them 
back, and about Christmas budded on the young growths. He asked whether 
it was advisable to leave the bottom buds on goosebeiry cuttings Mr. 
Townsend left them on tilt transplanting, when he rubbed them off. Mr. 
Sharpe disbudded when planting; he preferred cuttings 15in. long. The 
Chairman liked to have 9in. or lOin. of barrel. A vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. Townsend for his paper and for showing the visitors round, and to Mrs. 
Townsend for providing refreshments. 


FinniBS, Hay 1. 

Present—Messrs. T. Collett (Chairman), W. W. Heath, H. Langreher, and 
S. Collett (Hon. Sec*.). 

Business. —Mr. Willoock forwarded his resignation, as he was leaving the 
district. Discussion ensued on non-attendance of members. 


Lucindale, May 6. 

Present—Messrs. K. Feuerheerdt (Chairman), G. 0. Newman, W. Lobban, 
S. 'lavender, L. Mclnnes, W. Dow, A. Dow, A. Matheson, J. Bourne, and 
E. E. Dutton (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report. —The Chairman reported that during the year the atten¬ 
dance had on the whole been satisfactory. A number of important subjects had 
been discussed with benefit to the members The annual conference of South- 
Eastern Branches held at Naracoorte was well attended by delegates from the 
Branch, and was a great success. He hoped next year’s conference, to be held 
at Lucindale, would be equally successful. Messrs. E. Feuerheerdt and E. E. 
Dutton were re elected Chairman and Hon. Sec., respectively. 

Experiments. —The Chairman reported that at his experimental plots, at 
Rocky Gate, he obtained equal to 5 tons Ocwts. of potatoes per acre, and 5 tons 
of ouions per acre. Results from melons were also good. Mr. "lavender 
reported damage to cabbages by grubs. 


Auburn, May 28. 

Present—Messrs. W. R. Klau (Chairman), E. M. Dudley, S. Ford, G. R. 
Lambert, W. F. Keynes, J. T. Kirkbright, and Dr. J, W. Yeatman (Hon. Sec.). 

Phylloxera Bill. —Some discussion on this subject took place. It was 
decided to ask the delegate to the Conference of Vignerons, held in Adelaide, to 
attend a public meeting of those interested, and report on proceedings of the 
conference. 


Kanmantoo, May 25. 

Present—‘Messrs. J. Downing (Chairman), W. G. Mills, J. Mullins, J. T. 
Hair, F. Lehmann, T. Lewis, and A. D. Hair (Hon. Sec.). 

Tuberculosis. —Members were of opinion that this disease is on the 
increase, and should be seriously watched, because the lives of human beings 
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is much endangered through its presence. Careful selection of the breeding 
herd, perfectly healthy sires, elimination of all animals showing signs of weak¬ 
ness or delicate constitution, is needful. 

Best Wheats foe Distktct.— Mr. Lehmann was in favor of Early Para, 
Purple Straw, and White Tuscan. The latter is most suitable for hay, and even 
rabbits prefer it to any other sown alongside. Members thought bearded wheats 
should not be used for hay, as the beards collect within the mouths of horses 
and cause much pain. Mr. Mullins said Steinwedel is a good yielder of grain, 
but wasty for hay. Mr. Hair said stock will prefer Steinwedel hay when they 
have liberty to attack several varieties. 

Pickling Seed Wheat, —Mr. Mills said he had used bluestone and lime 
(mixed) last year as a pickle for wheat. The crop turned out rather bunted 
Wheat pickled with bluestone alone was practically free from bunt in the 
resulting crop. Mr. Downing said he put a little lime into boiling water, kept 
stirring until bubbles ceased to rise, then mixed it well with the seed wheat till 
every grain was soaked. There was very little bunt in the resulting crop. 

Hay.— Mr. Lewis’ horses like Cape oaten hay better than Algerian oaten 
hay. It is sweeter, has less husk, and has more corn. Mr. Hair said his horses 
do well on Algerian oat hay. It is best, because it gives a much heavier crop 
of hay and grain than any other he had tried. The crop should not be cut until 
very nearly ripe, when the bitterness is dissipated. This is the practice of many 
Victorian farmers, who grow it largely on account of its productive qualities. 
The hay should always be chaffed, as it grows a much stouter straw than 
Cape oats. 


Quom, May 25. 

Present—Messrs. It. Thompson (Chairman), F. Herde, C. Patten, James 
Cook, H. Cowan, H. Porter, W. Toll, H. S. Stacey, and A. F. Noll (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Pbofit8 of Pigs. —Mr. R. Thompson read a paper, of which the following 
is the substance :— 

Wheat is at a low price, and pork at a high price. Dairy-fed pork is of such good quality 
and so much appreciated that some butchers and dealers have often been tempted to make 
false statements with regard to the origin of the meat they have on sale. The prejudice 
against pork that has been raim d upon slops and butcher’s offal is not unreasonable, because 
the meat is affected by the food upon which the animal has been fed. It is very rarely, 
indeed, that dairy pigs are reared upon milk alone. They get the waste, buttermilk, whey, 
skim milk (when not required for calves), but the main portion of their sustenance consists of 
a little grain, waste from the garden and kitchen, and a final topping-up with boiled wheat, 
scalded pollard, or perhaps boiled peas or barley meal, in addition to the waBte aforesaid. The 
fact that fanners nave continued for centuries to breed pigs ought to settle the question 
as to whether it pays to do so. Of course, profit depends upon the markets and the coat of 
keep. The latter may be limited by economical management, or increased by extravagance. 
There are some pigs that will mature much more quickly than others. If pigs are kept in 
sties and fed upon grain from birth until maturity, the pork will cost a great deal more than 
that of pigs which are allowed a good deal of liberty during the first part of their lives. Still, 
there are few farms where pigs can be allowed to roam, lest they should get across the owner's 
boundary and get destroyed for trespass. But there are not many farmers who cannot grow a 
supply of green stuff during spring, and mangolds, beets, pie melons, kohlrabi, swedes, sorghum, 
etc., during summer and autumn, to keep a number of pigs in fair condition. It is quite a 
mistake to feed pigs largely on grain and meal at first. This should only be commenced when 
they have grown nearly large enough for killing. In America pigs are chiefly fed upon lucerxi 
and similar green feed until w ithin a few weeks of killing, and then they have solid food to 
make the meat firm and hw eet. The pig seems to thrive equally well upon flesh, grain, or 
grass, but the flavor and quality of the meat is affected by the food, and therefore it must be 
made fim, sweet, and nutty by the use of grain and similar hard food. All pigs should have 
a shelter, and the floors of the sties should be of cement, concrete, or slabs well jointed, with 
a fall to one corner, and a cask or tank to catch all liquid, which should be regularly carried 
OH to the garden. A fair area of land should be enclosed with pig netting, ao that the pigs 
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can have a run, and be able O root about. The sties should be flushed with water twice or 
thrice a week to keep them sweet. Mo animal can thrive if subjected to extremes of cold and 
heat, either of which will cause a waste of the body, otherwise waste of food, adding to the 
cost of producing the pork. 

Mr. Herde never allows his pigs to run at large, because they make the farm 
dirty with weeds. Pigs should be fed three times daily with slops and waste 
while they are growing, and a few weeks before killing as much crushed and 
steamed wheat as they will eat should be given. He had lately killed a pig, 
seven months old, weighing 160lbs. He favored the Berkshire hog with good 
roomy sows of any breed. Mr. James Cook had had considerable experience 
with pigs, and felt certain they were very profitable. He grew mixed rye and 
barley to feed green to the pigs, and when ripe he cut and stacked it, and fed 
straw and grain to them. It kept the pigs employed in rooting out the grain, 
and they ate nearly all the straw too lie also fed peas in the haulms to them. 
The Berkshires produce more lean meat »han any other breed. 


Johnsburg, May 1. 

Present—Messrs. F. W. Ilombsch (Chairman), T. Potter, J. R. Masters, 
T. A. Thomas, G. H. Dunn, T. Thomas H. Napper, P. Caughlan, W. 
Mcllitchie, and T. Johnson (Hon. Sec.). 

Homestead Meeting. —This meeting was held at Sandal Park, the residence 
of Mr. G. H. Dunn, who showed a number of his ingenious inventions. The 
first was a machine to remove bunt and smut from wheat, and to divest the 
whiteheads of their chaff, and thus ensuring a very clean sample. Owing to 
the vigorous action of the machine some members thought that the germinating 
power of the grain would be injured, but Mr. Dunn assured them that such 
would not be the case, and to prove this he would sow a certain number of 
grains after putting the bulk through three times, and report results. He pro¬ 
posed to make a larger machine, with a view to putting through a much larger 
quantity per day. He then showed an improved flexible wire gate, with special 
lever and self-acting lock. This can be made of any reasonable length, and 
will tighten up with certainty directly the gate is closed. This is convenient in 
in giving access from one paddock to another by l^e stock, binders, and other 
implements which require considerable space A machine for punching clear 
holes through hoop iron was shown, also a handy light vehicle for riding behind 
and attached to harrows. A pickling tank to treat 4bush. of seed wheat at 
once w’as much admired; also a strainer, by means of which wite in any posi¬ 
tion can be strained. In the garden quite a number of kinds of vegetables, 
etc., were growing rapidly. The fruit trees were strong, healthy, and produc¬ 
tive. An afternoon tea was provided, and thanks accorded. 


Inkerman, May 23. 

Present—Messrs. S. Diprose (Chairman), I). J. Strongman, E. M. Hewett, 
W. Board, D. Fraser, C. H. Daniel, J. Lomman, G. Peter, W. A. Hewett 
(Hon. See.), and one visitor. 

Faem Bits’ Permanent Relief Fund. —It was unanimously agreed—■“ That 
this Branch U not in favor of the establishment of such a fund.” 

* Skim-floughing. —Members agree that in this district the cleared scrub 
lands give best results when ploughed shallow. Mr. Strongman has made him¬ 
self a plough of scrap iron, with mould-boards so constructed that six horses 
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can work this six lurrows with more ease than four horses work three farrows 
with the old pattern boards. 

Drilling Fertilisers with Seed. —Mr. K. Hains, of Balaklava Branch, 
has drilled seeds with fertilisers for three seasons, and thinks that any one 
cropping 200 acres or more should procure a drill. Tests should be made with 
various manures. He had got best results with Thomas phosphate. 


Gawler River, May 26. 

Present—Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (Chairman), T. P. Parker, J. Hillier, D. 
Humphries, H. Heaslip, A. Bray. J. Badman, F. Roediger, H. Roberts, 
J. S. McLean, H. Roediger (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

“The Farmer's Table, and What to Grow for it. m —This was the 
title of a paper read by Mr. H. Roediger, as follows :— 

The table should be provided with bread raado from wheat crushed fine enough (sample 
exhibited), leaving bran and pollard in the flour to make it wholesome and easily digested. 
Butter, milk, and eggs ought never to be purchased by fanners, except under extraordinary 
circumstances. Supply of beef and mutton must depond upon the extent of holding and its 
capability ; but some pork, especially ham and bacon, should be provided. The pigs can be 
fed upon the refuse from the kitchen, dairy, and garden, supplemented with a few acres of 
Cape barley. This item will be particularly handy during hot weather, when fresh meat can 
hardly be kept good. Sausage made from pork, &c., if properly made and kept in a cool place, 
will keep good for a year or longer (sample exhibited). Farmers should grow their own 
vegetables (including potatoes, if he has a suitable position). On the plains the major number 
of varieties can only be grown during a limited period, but if the best hearts of cabbages are 
salted and sliced, the farmer can have cabbage as good as fresh all the year round. [Bump¬ 
kins, piemelons, and squashes can be kept good from one season till the next.—G bn. Sue.) 
On most farms there is a spot favorable for growth of fruit trees, and some of the fruit can be 
preserved or dried, or made into jam, &c. By the use of the lever-top cans, it is possible to 
have fruit nearly as good as fresh all the year round. Kaiains and currants can be produced 
on Bearly every farm. By using the bar-frame hivos, any one who is not afraid^of bees may 
secure a good supply of honey for the table and kitchen use. Where much coffee is used, a 
great saving may be made by roasting and grinding some skinless barley to mix with it in 
place of chicory. A small plot of ski tiles 4 barley should be grown every year for this purpose. 
Some people use wheat, rye, carrots, peas, or bread, but I prefer skinless barley to all. 

The Chairman thought it might pay, where a holding is limited, to sheep- 
proof fence a few acres of land, buy some sheep in store condition, and fatten 
by hand feeding for mutton. Members were of opinion that it will not pay to 
feed pigs on wheat alone. 

Rainfall. —For May, l*97in. 


Forster, Hay 22. 

Present—Messrs. A. Johns (Chairman), J. R. Bolt, A. Ratallack, S. Sears, 
J. Johns, J. Ratallack, F. Johns, A. E. Prosser, J. D. Prosser (Hon. Sec.), and 
five visitors. 

Stumps. —Mr. J. Ratallack thinks that the burning of stumps and roots on 
the crops growing on cleared scrub lands does more harm to the crop than 
would be effected by carting them off. Mr. A. Johns holds the opposite 
opinion, whilst other members agree with Mr. Retallack. 

Shoots on Stumps. —Several members advocate cutting off the shoots at 
3in. from the stumps; others favor splitting the shoots away; but the majority 
agree with cutting them off with a hook. 

Post Hole Sinking. —After considerable discussion, the majority decided 
that dynamite is best to use for sinking post holes in heavy limestone country. 
About Bin, to 4in. of powder, well tamped, being sufficient. 

RAiKPALL.—For May, 0*45in. 
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Port Elliot, May 27, 

P&e»;ent.—■ Messrs. P. 0. Hutchinson (Chairman), J. Brown, H. Panneil, 
W. K. Hargraves, H. Green, J. McLeod, and E. Hill (Hon. Sec.). 

Tuberculosis. —Some discussion took place upon the paper by Mr. C. J. 
Valentine on this subject. It was admitted that it is very difficult to detect 
this disease, owing to the varied symptoms and manifestations. Attention was 
directed to the difficulty of securing the attention of the Inspector of Sock, who 
is evidently very much overworked, or has his time taken up with work that 
someone else should be appointed to do. The Chairman read portions of the 
Health Act dealing with the keeping of diseased animals, or supplying milk or 
meat from the same for human consumption. Members seemed to think the 
provisions too stringent, but bad to admit that stringency is necessary to the 
working of the measure. 

Exhibits.— Mr. Hargreaves showed specimens of pumpkin (or squash), 
Turk’s Cap and another variety, which turned the scale «t 50lbs , after being 
gathered a week. They were grown, without watering, on stringybark country 
which two years ago was regarded as very poor. Mr. H. Green showed plant 
of peanut. 


Orroroo, Hay 26. 

Present—Messrs. K. Copley (in chair), M. Oppcrmann, E. L). Kirkland, 
W. 8. Lilleerapp, J. Jamieson, and T. II. P. Tapscott (Hon. See.). 

Horses Eating Wheat. —Mr. Oppcrmann read an extract from a paper, 
and remarked that he had a large number of horses and always a quantity of 
wheat about, and had often been unfortunate in having the horses get their fill 
of wheat—as many as fourteen at a time. He always gave each of them a 
tablespoonful of carbonate of soda in a pint and a half of water directly he 
discovered that the horse or beast of any kind had been at the wheat, or show 
symptoms indicating that they have done so. The remedy never fails . Some¬ 
times there is a stiffness of the legs; then he rubs in turpentine until the animal 
begins to become restless, when it is allowed to go. He allows them access to 
food and water, especially water. They will not die if this is done, as the wheat 
can do no harm when the acidity is destroyed in their stomachs. Another 
farmer who tried the same remedy said it saved him the loss of seven horses, 
valued at least £80. 

Bunt and Pickle. — Mr. Oppcrmann does not think oozvs. blucstone any 
too much for 4bush. or a bag of seed wheat. For Steinwedel, which he thinks 
is more subject to the disease, he recommends 12ons. to the bag. 


Golden Grove, May 2d. 

Present—Messrs. T. G. McPharlin (Chairman), J. K. Smart, S. A. Milne, J. 
Woodhead, H. P. Day, A. Marr, J. Ross, and A. Harper (Hon. Sec.). 

Feriilisers. —Mr. Woodhead said the best way to treat farm-yard manure 
is to wheel it out and make a heap about 2ft, deep. When rain comes turn it 
over and make a heap about 4ft. deep, and move again when the fermentation 
becomes too strong. Mr. Milne thought a pit is better, so constructed that 
the moisture can be regulated, with an occasional sprinkling with gypsum to 
fix the ammonia. He deprecated the common practice of allowing flood 
waters to run in at one side of the manure pit aud out at the other. The Hon. 
Secretary said he had long held the opinion that, weight for weight, new manure 
was as valuable as old, and scientific experiments conducted in different parts of 
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the world had proved such to be the case. It is, therefore, wrong to keep 
manure until 3 tons are reduced to little more than 1 ton in weight, Mr. 
Smart dissented, and said that most of the seeds of weeds are destroyed in 
old manure. The fouling of land with weeds is the chief objection to new 
manure, and such could only be applied to crops that will allow of the weeds 
being dealt with, or to some green crop grown for the ensilage pit, and where 
the weeds can be cut green and the land ploughed up for a summer crop. In 
this district, so far, none but phosphatie manures have been used. The Hon, 
{secretary thought it ridiculous to suppose that lOOlbs of this fertiliser, or even 
a larger quantity of mixed manure, would keep the land in good heart for any 
length of time, and held that more organic matter must be supplied, either by 
growing fodder crops, and keeping more live stock, running sheep, or plough¬ 
ing under green manure. Mr. Milne recognised the need there will be in the 
near future for applying nitrogenous and potash manures, as well a* phos¬ 
phates ; but, as the phosphates had been first to run out in our lands, this one 
element will be sufficient to apply for a year or two, by which time the other 
ingredients may become deficient. 
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INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OP INDUSTRY 
(C. C. Cornish, Secretary). 

Intercolonial Labor Federation. 

An Intercolonial Labor Federation Conference was held at the Trades HalL 
Brisbane, on May 4 and 6. Four colonies were represented, as follows: — 
Queensland—Messrs. C. McDonald, M.L.A., A. Hincheliffe, and W. Kewley; 
New South Wales—Messrs. A. Edden, M.L.A., W. J. Ferguson, M.L.A., and 
S. Smith, M.L.A.; Victoria —Messrs. S. Barker, J P., and J. G. Barrett, and 
Alderman J. W. Billson; South Australia—Hon. II. S. Guthrie, M.L.C.,Hon. 
G. McGregor, M.L.C., and Mr. W. J. Strike. The conference had before it— 
(1) The Melbourne scheme of labor federation drawn up by the leaders of 
unionism in Victoria; (2) the scheme agreed to by the Seventh Intercolonial 
Trades Union Congress, held at Ballarat in April, 1891; (3) rules and regu¬ 
lations of the Queensland Labor Federation; and (4) amendments on the 
Ballarat scheme suggested by the South Australian Trades and Labor Council. 
Mr. W. Kewley presided over the meetings, and Mr. A. Hincheliffe acted as 
secretary. It was agreed that the following scheme should be submitted totbe 
various labor unions in the colonies as the report of the conference, with a 
recommendation for its adoption, and that in the event of three or more colonies 
accepting this constitution the secretary to the conference be instructed to call 
the first Federal Council together in Sydney in October next to inaugurate the 
Federation:— 

Name . 

“ Australasian Labor Federation.” 

Constitution, 

The federation shall consist of all labor organisations banded together for mutual assistance, 
and shall be governed as hereinafter provided. 

. Objects. 

The following shall be the objects of the federal ion : — 

(a) To improve, protect, and foster the best interests of all classes of labor throughout 
Australasia. 

(A) To secure direct labor representation in the various Parliaments, and to promote and 
extend such legislative reforms as will ensure social j ustice to Australasian workers : 

(<?) To prevent, as far as possible, any strike or dispute between the members of the 
federation and their employers by conciliatory means, and by appeal to any recog¬ 
nised board of arbitration. 

(d) To uphold the rules of all federated bodies and ensure justice to all their members. 

( e ) To provide funds for the assistance of any federated union involved in a dispute, such 

funds to be used only after all conciliatory measures have failed 

(f) To secure a better advocacy of the principles and rights of labor through the press, 

and, if deemed necessary, to establish journals for the promulgation and defence 
of all classes of Australasian workers. 

(g) To prevent the influx of colored races. 

Headquarters. 

The headquarters of the federation shall be situated at such place as the Federal Council 
may from time to time determine. 

Organisation. 

For the purpose of facilitating the working of the federation, its unions shall be grouped 
into districts governed by district councils—the district councils to be severally represented on 
the provincial council. 

Provinces. 

The provinces of the federation for the time being shall he: The Northern Province, 
comprising the present colony of Queensland ; the Eastern Province, comprising the present 
colony of New South Wales; the Southern Province, comprising the present colony of 
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Vidor'a; the Central Province, comprising the present colony of South Australia; the 
Western Province, comprising the present colony of Wes era Australia ; the Pacific Province, 
compneft&a the present colony of Sew Zealand ; and the Tasmanian Province, comprising the 
present mamf of Tasmania ; or such of these provinces as may come under the jurisdiction of 
tbe"Au8traMi|ii Federation. 

Federal Council. 

The Federal Council shall meet at least once in each year, and at such other times as may 
be considered advisable or circumstances demand, and shall be constituted of delegates elected 
by and from the principal councils as follows :— 


Members Relegates 

600 to 2,000 . 2 

2,001 to 6,000 . 3 

Over 6,000 . 4 


Four to be the maximum number of delegates from any provincial council. 

The official seal of the federation must he attached to every document issued by the council, 
and no document emanating from the council shall be read or received by the provincial 
councils or the district councils unless the said seal is so attached. 

Annual Meeting*. 

The annual meetings of the council shall be held at such places as may be agreed upon, 
each meeting to determine where the next shall he held, but it shall not assemble twice 
consecutively in tbe same place. 

Expense* of Delegate*. 

The expenses of all delegates to the Federal Council meetings shall be defrayed by their 
respective provincial councils, and all delegates must be provided with credentials signed by 
the president and secretary of their provincial council, and shall not be permitted to speak or 
vote upon any question until sucli credentials have been accepted. 

Fower*. 

The council shall be invested with the undermentioned powers :—• 

1. Control of the Federal Council funds. 

2. To elect or remove any of its officers. A.11 elections to be by ballot and by absolute 

majorities. 

3. To decide all appeals against decisions of the provincial councils. 

4. To order e plebiscite of the federation, when deemed advisable, upon any question. 

6. To institute legul proceedings on behalf of the Federal Council, and direct tie trustees 
to take action against any officer of the Federal Council who misappropriates its 
- funds. 

6. To carry out the objects of the federation in strict accordance with the general laws. 

7. To frame rules and standing orders for the conduct of their business ; such rules to be 

in conformity with this constitution. 

Officer*. 

The officers shall consist of the president, vice-president, treasurer, secretary, and three 
trustees, who shall be elected at the annual meeting in February of each year. All officers 
must be delegates to the Federal Council, and shall he eligible for re-election, except the 
president, who shall not hold office for a longer period than twelve months consecutively, nor 
within twelve months of his last holding office. He shall have a deliberative and a casting 
vote. 

Executive. 

The executive shall consist of the president, vice-president, treasurer, and secretary. The 
powers of the executive shall be limited to the superintendence of the federation in the interim 
between the meetings of the council. It shall take every' means to secure the due observance 
of the laws of the federation to further its objects and protect the funds. It shall direct the 
action of the trustees and be responsible for the rightful administration of the council’s funds, 
in accordance with the instiuctions of the council. It shall have power to summon special 
meetings of the council when deemed necessary. It shall, on request from any provincial 
council or district council, determine as to the interpretation of any general law or decide any 
matter on which the laws are silent. The decision of the executive in all such eases to be 
subject to appeal to the Federal Council, whose decision shall be final. 

Special Executive Meetings. 

Any district council may, at a special summoned meeting called for the purpose, summon 
the provincial council to meet and consider the advisability of calling together toe executive; 
and if such provincial council deem the matter of sufficient importance, they shall at once 
communicate with the secretary, who shall call the executive together as soon as possible after 
the receipt of such notice. The secretary shall, in convening the meeting, inform each 
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member of the executive of the special business to be transacted. The expenses in connection 
with such gathering shall bo defrayed by the Federal Council, unless the executive in meeting 
assembled deem the object of such special gathering to be a frivolous one* in which case the 
expenses shall be home jointly by the provincial council and the district council at whose 
instance it was summoned. 

Trustee*. 

There shall be three trustees elected by and from the council. All moneys belonging to the 
Federal Gounod shall be hanked or invested in the joint names of the trustees, treasurer, and 
secretary. All cheques or withdrawals shall be signed by at least two trustees, treasurer, and 
secretary, and shall have the seal of the Federal Council affixed thereto. 

ftmtentation Fee . 

Every provincial council shall pay to the Federal Council the sum of &d. per quarter for 
every financial member existing at the end of their financial year. Payments to be made 
quarterly and in advance, from the beginning of the quarter in which they became affiliated 

Women’s unions shall he admitted to full affiliation upon payment of half the above dues : 
Provided always that nothing in these laws shall prevent the district councils from making 
such further financial arrangements for internal government as may appear to them necessary, 
so long as such arraugements are not in contravention of these laws. 

Defence Fund. 

Each affiliated union shall pay to its district council the sum of id. per financial member 
per month towards a defence fund. 

The dis' net council* in the several provinces shall control their re sped he defence funds. 
Each distr.ct council shall report the financial position of the fund to the provincial council 
when it is deemed advisable. The provincial council shall report annually to the Federal 
Council the state of the funds of all districts within its jurisdiction. 

Provincial Counci In . 

There shall be u provincial council in every colony, which shall consist of delegates from 
district councils incorporated under the scheme of federation. Ever)' provincial council shall 
have the power of making its own laws, providing such laws do not conflict with the general 
laws of the Federal Council. Their duties shall be: 

(а) To take action in the event of disturbances 

(б) To organise political branches in their various provinces for returning to Parliament 
members who will support a platform to he agreed to. 

(c) To grant charters to and define the boundaries of any new district within their juris¬ 
diction. The fedeiation only to recognise as affiliated districts those working under 
such charter. 

(d) To act in conjunction with the executive of the district council and the union 
involved in directing operations when a strike or lock-out has been declared. In n » 
case shall the whole of the members in any province be called out without first 
obtaining consent of the Provincial and Federal Councils. 

(e) Should a strike or lock-out occur, the provincial council in whose province the 
friction has occurred shall, if necessary, at once strike a levy of not less than a Id. 
per week upon members of the various unions in the province under their jurisdiction, 
and shall immediately communicate with the provincial councils of the other provinces, 
giving all information. If the province considers the matter too large to deal with 
they may submit it to the Federal Council. Should there be any surplus from the 
levy struck by the Federal or Provincial Councils it shall be divided pro rata between 
tbo various district councils, and placed to the credit of the defence funds. 

(/) To direct organisation in unorganised districts, and to work in unison with the 
district councils in solidifying existing unions. 

JHeputee. 

1. In the event of a disturbance threatening on affiliated union, such union shall endeavor 
to settle the dispute peaceably ; failing which, it shall submit the case to its district executive, 
who shall act in conjunction with the committee of the union involved. This joint committee 
shall endeavor to settle the dispute in a peaceful and friendly manner; failing this, they shall 
report to the district council, who shall, without delay, bring the matter before the provincial 
council. 

2. In the event of an emergency or trifling dispute, the district council may decide by a 
two*thirds majority to take action in defence of the principles of the federation, without pre¬ 
viously consulting the provincial council; but it shall submit its action to them with all 
possible dispatch. Under all other circumstances, before taking action, the district council 
shall place questions involving disputes before the provincial council, and shall be governed in 
its subsequent course by their decision. 
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3. Should a disturbance threaten in any province which, in the opinion of the provincial 
council, would have a tendenency to spread beyond the limits of that province, they shall im¬ 
mediately communicate with the secretary of the Federal Council* who shall be empowered to 
call a mooting to discuss the situation. Any decision of the Federal Council involving action 
shall endow that council with the following powers of levy, unity, and censure within its 
jurisdiction:— 

(a) To levy a special contribution upon every employed enrolled member in its province, 
such levy to be of uniform percentage and to be made upon all earnings above 1< s 
per week. 

(b) To censure, in the name of the federation, any corporation, firm, or individual whose 

conduct shall, in its opinion, show them to he unjust, cruel, or bitter enemies to 
labor; it shall communicate such censure where necessary to each provincial council 
for public notification, and it shall be obligatory upon members of the federation to 
give effect to that censure. 

4. When it has been decided to assist an affiliated union, the provincial council shall make 
arrangements for financial support to the extent of a sum not exceeding 20s. weekly; such 
support to be distributed as between married and single men os the union involved majr think 
fit: Provided that in no case shall such support be given during the first week of any dis¬ 
turbance. In the case of women’s societies half the above rates shall bo paid. 

b. The federation reserves to itself the right of withholding assistance from any affiliated 
body entering upon a strike without having received the sanction of its provincial council. 

The powers provided in these rules shall be exercised only upon a two-thirds majority 
decision oT the Federal Council, which shall assume control of all disturbances in conjunction 
with the provincial council, and shall cease with the termination of the dispute. 

District Councils. 

District councils are empowered to make laws for their guidance and for the control of their 
business, but such laws must not be in contravention of this constitution. The current year 
for district councils shall be from January 1st to December 31st. 

Alteration of Rules. 

One-tenth of the members of the whole federation may petition the Federal Council to 
frame any new law or rescind or alter any existing law for the better working of the federa¬ 
tion, and upon receipt of such petition, if the Federal Council do not agree to such petiti n, 
then a referendum shall be taken, and if the proposal be carried by a majority the same shall 
become law. ♦ 


The Tobacco Industry. 

Never before had our tobacco such aswedt and pleasant flavor. 

The Sony of Hattvatka (Lonyfellow). 

Amongst the industries of South Australia the cultivation and manufacture 
of tobacco is not the least interesting and important. Tobacco is successfully 
cultivated as a branch of agricultural industry in Queensland, New South 
Wales, and Victoria, in each of which colonies experienced planters have been 
introduced by their Governments to instruct agriculturists in the best methods 
of cultivating and curing the leaf. Notwithstanding numerous trials have 
been made by both European and Chinese growers in favored districts of South 
Australia, no success has attended their efforts in producing a leaf which is 
suitable for pipe smoking, yet good leaf has been raised from time to time at 
Millicent and in saline soils near Port Adelaide. The number of tobacco fac¬ 
tories are three, all situated'in the city of Adelaide, one cigarette factory and 
eight or nine small cigar factories. 

The ConqueroT Tobacco Works, Light Square west (Robert Dixson & Co.)* 
employ sixty-one men and boys, and ten women and girls. Of these thirty- 
two men are employed in tobacco-twisting, seventeen men and boys in the 
pressroom, eight men employed in the warehouse, two carpenters making up 
boxes, one man, one boy, and ten women and girls are engaged in cigar¬ 
making, The kinds of tobacco made are all kindpof dark and bright, twist and 
plug, and various cut tobaccos, all made from imported leal The number of 
hours worked by the .women is forty-six hours per week, whilst the men wotfk 
two hourB a week longer. ^ American sycamore is used for tobacco boxes, and 
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Spanish cedar for the cigar boxes. The employes of this factory have varied 
very little in number for the past five years, but the time worked until quite 
recently has been barely three-quarter time. The local manufacturers, by 
improved manufacture and the use of the latest machinery, have steadily main¬ 
tained their hold on the market, and unprejudiced opinion agrees that there is 
little to choose in appearance or in smoking quality between the best imported 
and the best colonial tobacco. 

The Virginia Tobacco Factory, Wm. Cameron & Co. Proprietary, Limited, 
of Grenfell Street, employ fifty-one men and six women and girls. The men 
employed are one engineer and an assistant, the others in twisting tobacco, 
preparing leaf, and in the pressing room the women and girls in making plugs 
and other general work in the factory. The tobacco made is Eureka and 
Havelock brands, twist and plug of all sizes, some dark, some aromatic, all of 
which is made from imported leaf. Imported sycamore lumber is used in this 
factory for making boxes, there being no colonial timber suitable for tobacco 
boxes. 

The next factory of importance is that of The Excelsior Tobacco Works. 
Messrs. Dunge), Ralph, k Co., Limited, Hurtle Square, have fifty-four men and 
boys working in their factory. No women or girls are employed. The prin¬ 
cipal work is in the manufacture of tobacco and the making of cigars, the kinds 
made up being twist, plug, und cut tobacco. American leaf is used for making 
tobacco. American and continental leaf is used in the production of cigars. 
One man is engaged in making tobacco boxes, and two men on cigar boxes, 
which are made from imported sycamore and Havana cedar. The tobacco 
industry is suffering in common with other local industries from the general 
depression which has existed in South Australia during the past three or four 
years, and one factory reports that trade at present is extremely dull, and prin¬ 
cipally confined to South Australia. Border duties preclude trade with the 
other colonies to any extent. 

The only line in which the Adelaide manufacturers are unable to hold their 
own is in tobaccos which are packed in fancy tins. These tins are unable to 
be made in the province, and the duty at present levied by the Customs is too 
heavy to enable them to be used by local manufacturers if imported from out¬ 
side countries. 

It is believed by experts that the finest kinds of tobacco could be grown to 
perfection in our Northern Territory, fc>outh Australia imported in 1897-98 
manufactured and unmanufactured tobacco 656,434ibs., of the value of 
£37,845, and exported 17t r >,948lbs., of the value of £14,522; also 6G,348lbs. 
of cigars and cigarettes were imported, of the value of £19,501, and of cigars 
and cigarettes 20,194lbs. were exported, of the value of £8,979. 


The Labor Bureau. 

The number of persons for whom employment has been found bj the Bureau 
under the Government and private employers since March 1, 1899 —Laborers, 
930; masons and bricklayers, 15; stonebreakers, 38 ; carpenters and cabinet¬ 
makers, 20 ; boilermakers, assistant boilermakers, riveters, blacksmiths, and 
strikers, 26 ; brassfinishers and coppersmiths, 4 ; patternmaker and meter- 
fixer, 2; moulder and plumber, 2; shipwrights and fencers, 8 ; tinsmiths and 
drillers, 3; painters, 13; porters and youth porters, 13; youths and nippers, 
31 ; stone and granite dressers, 7 ; gangers and caretakers, 2 ; farm hands and 
gardeners, 10; baker, 1; sculleryman, 1; yardman, 1; survey hand, 1.—Total, 
1,135. The total number of persons who have been employed through the 
agency of the Government Labor Bureau since October last is 2,800. 
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Woman’s Work and Wages. 

By Inspector Agnes Milne. 

It seems to me the more we think and study the problem of “ Woman’s 
Work and Wages,” and the remuneration she receives for her labor, the more 
complicated the situation becomes. 

In a recent article in this Journal I referred to women having to work long 
hours for very small pay. Nor do I find that the lapse of time, or skill, has 
bettered the conditions of the workers; but the evils spoken of by the late Sir 
John Co* Bray, some years ago, are now in our midst. 

We have in our city 4,000 female workers, and these do not include telegraph 
and telephone operators or clerks, but independently of these many and various 
are the employments of women; but I intend to deal only with employes in the 
clothing trade at this juncture. 

I find upon close investigation that the trade is very much cut up to-day to 
what it was some years back, and although skilled and good operatives, both 
male and female, can command good prices, they are few and far between, for 
the unskilled worker far outweighs the skilled worker in every branch of trade. 

In years gone by an apprentice would be taken on after the first month at 
2s. 6d. per week, and taught the trade in its separate branches—coat, trousers, 
or vest making—and then be turned out a skilled worker, so that at the end of 
her term of apprenticeship, as improver, she could command good wages and 
earn as much as £2 per week ; but to-day the rule is, with very few exceptions, 
to take young girls on at the trade for a month for nothing, and then 2s. 6d. 
per week for six months; and, as far as I can learn, this practice is universally 
adopted, so that there are very few apprentices who are thoroughly taught their 
trade. And this is a very great disadvantage to many who have spent the best 
years of their lives at the trade, and who find it very difficult to keep up with 
the keen competition now existing. 

While I know of many just and honorable employers who deplore the exist¬ 
ing state of things, we cannot close our eyes to the fact that there are un¬ 
scrupulous employers who are ever ready to take advantage of the dire necessity 
of the applicant. And I arn sorry to say these are on the increase, and the 
“ sweating ” evil is fast taking hold of many of our workers, both here and in 
the other colonies. 

Miss Duncan refers to this in her last year’s report, and says the question of 
“sweating” has been piominently before us during the past year, and is one 
on which manufacturers of the best class speak and feel strongly, and her 
sentiments can be fully endorsed here, where honorable firms, known 
for many years as considerate employers, have at last been compelled to 
lower their prices in order to keep their factories open at all in the face of such 
keen competition. 

Years ago we were warned that the system we were then living under was 
capable of abuse, and Sir John said that it was our duty to the best of our 
ability to prevent those abuses from growing. I contend those abuses have 
grown to alarming proportions, and are with us to-day. 

The Herald tells us that the daughter of an Hast End (London'} clergyman 
has lately been making an experiment in a match factory. She wanted to 
find out for herself how her poorer sisters were earning their daily bread, 
so disguised herself and obtained work filling match boxes. At the end 
of the week she received 2s. 3d., and was told she had* done very well for a 
beginner. 

The cost of lodging in this neighborhood was 2s. or 3s. for one room, Is. 2d* 
tp 2s. for a bed, so that if she depended upon her earnings, as many girls do* 
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ghe could onJy have afforded half a bed. and would have had rather less than 
2d. per day to live upon, and must have either starved or solved the problem 
of existence in ways destructive to both soul and body. 

In our own city things are drifting to much the same level, and I have it 
upon good authority that clothing can be made up as cheaply here as in the 
East End of London, and hundreds of tweed trousers are being made for 7d. a 
pair; and some who have been at the trade for many years, but who are worn 
out in the struggle for existence, can scarcely keep themselves alive. 

It is affirmed by all persons in the trade that there has been a steady fall in 
prices during the past few years, and this is attributed to the desire of the 
public for cheaper goods. Mrs. Lynn Linton, writing to the St. James 
Gazette, says that it is the women themselves who beat down prices. 

At present I can see no solution of the workers’ problem—for it is the same 
in all classes of trade—but by legal enactment fixing a wage board, and thus 
1 am sure we shall materially be able to help those workers who are so power¬ 
less now to help themselves. 


Day Labor and Public Works (New South Wales.) 

The report presented to the annual meeting of the Builders’ and Contractors’ 
Association on Tuesday deals trenchantly with the much-discussed question of 
day labor on Government works. Latterly there has been a growing demand 
for the extinction of the Government contractor, and the appointment in his 
stead of overseers amenable to political influence. This, it is contended, would 
enable the men employed on public works to get better terms than under the 
present system, without involving any extra cost to the taxpayer. The con¬ 
tractor is represented as a rapacious middleman, who sweats both parties, com¬ 
pelling the State to pay more and the men to work for less than a fair thing. 
If he were abolished, therefore, it is guilelessly supposed that the Government 
would get cheaper work and the men better pay. Isolated instances have been 
quoted to show that the substitution of day labor for the contract system has 
actually produced these results. To get a fair comparison between the two 
systems is a matter of some difficulty, as it is not always possible to say how 
much of the machinery of Government was employed on a particular job at a 
particular time. The proportion of official salaries properly chargeable against 
the work may, therefore, be much larger than is made to appear. But there is 
no need to lay any undue stress on that fact. Neither is it necessary to deny 
that special instances may be found in which the Government has succeeded in 
carrying out work by day labor at a lower price than a contractor would have 
undertaken it for. But against these can be set numberless examples of the 
generally ruinous cost of the Government stroke as compared with contract 
work. What it would cost if extended to every little job throughout the 
country is impossible to tell; but the fact is self-evident that, on the average of 
such works, competition prevents contractors from getting a penny more than 
the market value of their services as labor organisers. Asa rule they make no 
more out of Government work than private work, on which there is no reason 
for paying anyone anything except value received. 

It is often asserted that the service which a contractor can render in organ¬ 
ising and directing labor could be rendered just as effectively by a State-paid 
official. With certain qualifications that may be true enough. In departments 
which are exempt from political control, and are, consequently, enabled to work 
on commercial principles, there may be no reason why the day-labor system 
should not prove as cheap and efficient as any other. Nevertheless, the general 
rule with private enterprise is to get important works done by contract wherever 
it is possible. The inference from this is that the contractor earns his] money. 
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arid comes cheap at the price. There is no other reason why he should be 
employed. A Government department managed like that of the railways might 
have the same facilities as a private employer for utilising day labor, bat it could 
hardly have any more. Whether it worked the system successfully or not 
would, therefore, depend chiefly on the particular ability of the overseers whom 
it chanced to obtain. If these were men who, for a mere salary, would take 
the same pains to work economically as contractors, driven by the lash of com* 
petition, and compelled to make good any waste out of their own pockets, the 
cost might not be any greater. But, in that case, the labor employed could get 
no advantage, and it would be a matter of indifferenee whether the State 
engaged each man directly and at its own risk, or through the medium of a con¬ 
tractor, who took all the risk on himself. This is not by any means the ideal 
system as it appears to the political day-dreamer. What he sees in it is a 
guaranteed minimum wage, irrespective of market conditions, and payable to 
the unfit as well as to the fit. Also, an overseer, whose billet depends, directly 
or indirectly, on the political favor of the men who are thus employed. The 
Builders’ and Contractors’ Association denies that the day-labor system can be 
economicall) worked under these conditions, and that denial has the obvious 
support of common sense. 

This question is one which has a most important bearing on the progress 
of the country, and the time is coming when it will require to be seriously 
faced. Already there is a noticeable tendency to extend the day-labor principle, 
not because of its commercial soundness, but as a means of placating a political 
section whose avowed aim is to override the law of Rupply and demand for the 
benefit of the men who have influence enough to get employment on Govern¬ 
ment works. And, in order to multiply the number of such billets, and 
eventually get for every workman the benefit of the Government stroke, there 
is a coincident opposition to private enterprise. If this goes on much longer in 
the way that it has been going, the most serious effects upon the country’s 
development must be looked for. The artificial raising of the cost of Govern¬ 
ment works, so that labor may temporarily benefit, is sure to produce a reaction 
from which labor will be the heaviest suffeier. As soon as the cost exceeds 
the interest-producing limit, such works become a down-drag upon the tax- 
power, whose power of keeping them going must speedily be exhausted. There 
is no political influence which can compel the capitalists who lend their money 
to the Government for the construction of public works to go on providing it at 
less than the current rate of interest, and when we become unable to pay that 
the works must be suspended. There is a distinct danger of that disaster happen¬ 
ing as the result of the policy against which the Builders* and Contractors' 
Association has raised its voice. The worst effects of it would be felt by labor, 
which on aitificial wage rate always tends to unduly concentrate wherever it 
exists. It may be said that the Builders’ and Contractors’ Association look 
upon this matter from an interested point of view. Possibly it does. But from 
an} intelligent citizen’s point of view what it indicates is none the less clear. 
— The Sydney “ Daily Telegraph .” 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

The prospects for the season show a marked improvement as compared with 
last month. The whole of the farming area and a considerable extent of 
pastoral country has been blessed with rain, and those districts north and 
north-west of Petersburg, which have suffered so severely during the past four 
years for want of rain, have benefited, from 3in. to 4Jin. having been recorded 
along this line of country. Feed and wheat will now make progress, and 
farmers in these localities are becoming hopeful of at least a fair crop this 
season. In many localities the crops which started with the early rains have 
advanced too rapidly, and have had to bo fed off with sheep. 


A few years since, when several large estates on the Darling Downs and 
elsewhere in Queensland were opened up for wheat-growing, glowing reports 
weie published concerning the capabilities of the country and the splendid 
opportunities afforded to farmers to take up land. Yields were quoted and 
compared with South Australian returns, much to the disadvantage of the 
latter. A number of South Australian farmers removed to Queensland, and 
took up land for wheat-growing,, but in some cases at least they have not 
bettered their condition. According to published reports from official sources, 
nearly one-third of the area on the Darling Downs sown to wheat failed to 
produce even a bit of feed for stock; while a considerable area was affected by 
rust. The great expectations have so far not been realised, owing principally 
to climatic conditions; and we venture to assert that farmers in South Australia 
have less to contend with, and have equally, if not better, prospects than those 
of the sister colony of reaping a profit from wheat. 


It cannot be too strongly emphasised that “ pure white 1 bread is unwhole¬ 
some. This absence of color is secured at the expense of the gluten and 
phosphatic and albuminous constituents of the wheat. The flinty wheats aie 
stronger in every respect than the soft wheats so much in demand amongst our 
millers and wheatbuvers, incited thereto by the bakers, who are again 
controlled by the public requirement for “ white” bread. The hard wheats 
and red wheats bring higher prices than our soft wheats in European markets; 
they are far more resistant of red rust than the great majority of our soft 
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wheats; they are stronger, as a rule, in their growth, and yield more 
abundantly. Why then do we continue to grow soft wheats and consume 
white bread? The darker bread is sweeter and nicer and more digestible 
and more nourishing. Is the solution to be found in our milling machinery 
being suited only for grinding the soft “ good milling” varieties ? 


In the Australasian Pastoralists Review Mr. T. ltowe, of Glenfine Estate, 
near Cape Clear, Victoria, states how he converted plains and honeysuckle 
country from cold poor pasture to land that makes first-rate lambing paddocks. 
On the estate in question there are about 3,000 acres under pines and bluegum, 
spread at some distance apart over the whole area. When a honeysuckle tree 
fell a young pine or bluegum was planted in the middle of the dead branches, 
and so protected until out of reach of stock. Not much expense for labor and 
none for fencing was incurred, and now these paddocks, although heavier 
stocked than any other portion of the run, were the only ones from which a 
fair percentage of lambs was obtained last season. 


In a recent issue of the Australasian some interesting particulars are given 
of the improvements effected by Messrs. E. C. & J. L. Stirling in their Nalpa 
sheep. In 1898 the flock averaged 91bs. 12ozs. from 9,916 sheep, including 
2,594 lambs. The grown sheep of all ages averaged lllbs. lOozs., and lambs 
41bs. llozs. The clip realised a net average of 5s. 4£d. per sheep and lambs. 
In 1879 the clip at Nalpa from 9,790 sheep and 3,436 iambs averaged 5lbs. 
7ozs.; in 1883 the average was 71bs. 2ozs.; in 1889, 81bs. lOozs.; in 1895, 
9lbs. 4ozs.; and in 1898, 9lbs. 12ozs. This shows an increase of nearly 90 per 
cent, in the twenty years, and is a splendid testimony to the results which can 
be accomplished by enterprising and skilful stockowners. That the owners are 
able to furnish returns of this nature for a period of twenty years shows that 
careful record and watch has been kept of every circumstance affecting the 
welfare of the sheep. 


Blindness, or ophthalmia, in cattle is often prevalent in this colony. It is 
satisfactory to note that the treatment recommended by the Chief Inspector of 
Stock, viz., bathing the eyes three times daily with a solution of 4ozs, tincture 
of opium in a quart of warm water, proves successful in curing the trouble. 
Where possible the animals should be kept in a dark place, and in summer 
have a damp cloth over the eyes for a few days. In obstinate cases it is some¬ 
times necessary to continue the treatment for several weeks. 


In Canterbury district, New Zealand, the local authorities have paid this 
season over £3,000 for eggs and heads of blackbirds and sparrows, representing 
in round numbers the destruction of 4,000,000 birds, and still they seem as 
numerous as ever. In one day over 28,000 eggs were received by one of the 
road boards, and it is stated that men and boys have made from £l 10s. to 
£2 per week collecting eggs and heads. What an enormous sum hew the 
injudicious acclimatisation of these birds cost ihe Australasian colonies. 
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The Australian Agriculturist , in the June, 1899, issue, publishes the 
surprising information that the round seeds of a perfectly ripe apple will 
produce trees yielding fruit like that from which they were taken, whilst the 
flattish seeds of the same apple will produce crab-apple trees. 


Size for paperhangers’ use is now made in large quantities in Germany and 
America from skim milk. One factory in the United States used thirty tons of 
skim milk per day in making ten tons of size. Another substance called 
“faracurd” is made from skim milk, and bakers and confectioners use it in 
place of eggs. Skim milk is also utilised in the manufacture of dog biscuits, 
and, with finer meal, for tabic biscuits and bread. The only part of milk that 
is not generally utilised now is the sugar contained in whey, and that will soon 
be manufactured by the aid of machinery already invented. 


Vines, if thoroughly irrigated some time about July or August, are most 
likely to yield very heavy crops of grapes. Mr. Thomas Hardy adopted the 
plan of making moderately shallow channels between rows of vines, with a 
very slight fall, so that the rain-waters should be collected or stopped on their 
way down hill, and thus the larger portion would soak into the soil. Some 
other vignerons and fruit-growers have improved upon this by placing bars of 
soil across the channels, so that the water is retained in troughs of soil, as it 
were, and a much larger soakage is ensured. There is a power of suggestive¬ 
ness in this practice. 


The Mediterranean fruit fly has been discovered in three separate orchards 
in Launceston, Tasmania. According to Mr. A. M. Lea, the Tasmanian 
Government Entomologist, on February 13 forty-two cases of peaches from 
Sydney were found to be badly infested, and were seized and held pending 
receipt of instructions. These were wired back, but ten hours elapsed before 
the fruit could all be boiled, and in the meantime numbers of maggots had 
escaped from the cases. One of the affected gardens is very close to the yard 
where the fruit was destroyed, and there is no reasonable doubt of the cause 
of infection. The other orchards are half a mile away, but close to the shop, 
the owner of which imports considerable quantities of fruit from Sydney. 
Every effort has been made to check the spread of the pest, but of course the 
result will not be known till the spring and summer. Should it appear in 
other parts, heroic measures will doubtless be taken to cope with it, as it will 
be a national calamity if it obtains a bold in the island colony. 


It is most important that, on the appearance of any new pest, there should 
be machinery and money to hand with which to make a vigorous onslaught on 
the enemy. If action is delayed until Parliament can provide the necessary 
money, or enact required laws, the trouble may get beyond control, and for 
this reason most of those interested in the vine-growing industry will note with 
pleasure the improved prospects of obtaining the passing of the Phylloxera 
Prevention Bill this session. It is probable that in districts not infected by 
codlin moth growers would do well to obtain power to form fruit boards, with 
power to levy rates on all orchards and appoint inspectors. If this were done 
it would be possible, in some districts at least, to require the fumigation of all 
fruit cases before allowing them to enter the district. 
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Considerable quantities of plants are being introduced from the adjoining 
colonies, and they are usually packed in dried grass and other growths from 
the neighborhood of the exporting nurseryman. All such packages are opened 
for inspection in the office of the Agricultural Bureau, and portions of useless 
weeds, containing seed heads, are often noticeable. It is through this packing 
that weeds are generally introduced to new countries, and it behoves our 
people who receive plants from other colonies, or from local nurseries, to 
carefully collect and burn all such packing material, and remove all the soil 
from the roots, and burn it; otherwise they will probably introduce to their 
gardens such weeds as “ soursops,” nut-grass, &c. 


Before planting forest trees, break up and pulverise the soil to a .depth of 
12in. with a plough. Enclose the place against trespass by animals Plant 
the trees 6ft. apart, and thin out when they are 6ft. high to 12ft. apart. When 
they are 24ft. high remove each alternate tree. Keep the surface harrowed or 
loosened to a depth of 2in. First year it may be nec essary to give a little water 
during hot dry weather, then cover the soil with litter for a distance of 2ft. 
around the stem of each tree. Pines do well on sandy soils; sugargums 
thrive almost anywhere. Tamarix gallica will grow even in salt soils. 


A very general complaint against shelter belts of trees adjacent to orchards, 
vinejards, and gardens is that they rob the soil and prevent the cultivated 
plants in properly developing and maturing. It must not be forgotten that the 
shelter assists materially in increasing the productiveness of the remainder of 
the field beyond the influence of the roots of the sheltering trees. If olites or 
almonds are employed in suitable localities, their crops of fruit would partially, 
if not altogether, compensate for the land occupied. In no case should 
a shelter belt stand within a distance of 60ft. from the cultivated field, garden, 
orchard, or vineyard which it is intended to protect. Neither the olive nor the 
almond will bear good crops of fruit where exposed to cold, bleak, and strong 
winds during the flowering period. 


It will be of interest to dairymen to know that injurious germs, &c., in milk 
and cream vessels can be destroyed by a boiling solution ot ordinary washing 
soda; lib. soda to 6galls. water. This has teen proved to act as a complete 
disinfectant. Scalding the receptacles with steam or boiling water will remove 
all traces of the soda. 


In Canada farmers grow sunflowers for mixing with maize and beans for 
ensilage. The maize is cut when the corn begins to glaze; the beans when 
the seeds are fully grown; and the sunflowers when the seeds are just ripe. 
One ton of sunflower (plant, seeds, and all) is chaffed in with 8 tons of maize 
and 2 tons of bean plant. Three pounds of sunflower seed is enough for an 
acre of land. The soil needs to be deep, rich, and loose or friable, and should 
be often cultivated during the growth of the plants. As with maize, sorghum, 
etc., every year the crop must be carefully gone over in order to select the very 
best heads for seed. If this is neglected, the following crops will become 
poorer and poorer. 
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POULTRY NOTES. 

By D. F. Laurie. 

Recently several readers of the Journal have written asking further particulars 
about The Australasian Book of Poultry,” by Mr. A. J. Compton. For both 
the fancier and the utility breeder I consider this an admirable work. It is 
published by Messrs. George Robertson & Co. The price is £1 Is., which is 
very moderate. 

1 am often asked—“ What profit, by the sale of eggs, can be made per hen 
per annum?” For three years Mr. Wylie, of Kapunda, kept an average of 
about 300 selected laying hens, the annual net profit from each was slightly over 
10s. It need hardly be said that this excellent result was only obtained by 
s. lection of stock and careful, systematic, and unremitting attention. So con¬ 
vinced is Mr. Wylie of the value of pure blood of the laying breeds, that he 
has procured some excellent Minorcae to breed improved layers from. Further, 
chicken and duckling breeding will be combined with the routine of the dairy 
factory, and to this end a high-class incubator has been purchased from Messrs. 
Vardon & Hercus, Adelaide. 

After sixteen years’ experience with various patterns of incubator, I have 
come to the conclusion that, a good one is the cheapest. By “ good ” I mean 
not only the material it is made of, but also its mode of construction. It is not 
sufficient to have a machine which will hatch eggs—we want one which hatches 
strong healthy birds. A handy man, who can handle a soldering iron and use 
a few carpenter’s tools, can build, in his leisure hours, a good incubator of good 
design which will last for years and give good results. 

Concerning soft-shelled eggs, Mr. Richard Woods, one of the leading writers 
of the day in England, says:— 

It does not appear to be generally known that the laying of soft-shelled eggs is frequently 
caused by over-teeding, or by feeding with unsuitable grain. Yet such is the case, and the 
injudicious use of spices is often productive of a similar result. Indeed, I am of opinion 
that the all too common practice of “ seasoningthe soft food with cayenne pepper and 
other aromatics, in order to stimulate egg production, is calculated to act injuriously on the 
parts of a hen in which the eggs are formed, and also on the passage therefrom. * It is a 
mistake to try and force nature by giving much over-heating food, and in this category I 
place hempseed, barley, and buckwheat. The absence of shell-forming material will also 
cau*e the laying of soft-shelled eggs A sudden fright, such as the fowls being chased by a 
dog, is likely to cause the hens to lay prematurely. If over-feeding is the cause, a little 
alterative medicine should be given. Epsom salts fulfil all requirements ; a pinch, between 
the linger and thumb, may be administered every morning for a week or so, or a tablespoonful 
may be added to Jjjall. of drinking water. As regards food, the giain supply should be 
diminished, and an increased quantity of vegetable be served instead. Under the heading of 
unsuitable grain, maize, owing to its fat-forming elements, stands first on the list, then 
follows hempseed, and lastly comes barley, for, excellent as the latter is for winter feeding, it 
is of too heating and forcing a nature to be used freely in w arm weather. The baneful 
effects of spicy or highly-seasoned condiments cannot he gainsaid, and this fact should prompt 
their discontinuance. If shell-forming material be absent from the run, a plentiful supply 
of calcined or burnt oyster shells, some lime scraps, as well as some bones broken in quite 
small pieces should be provided. Fowls being partly graminivorous they cannot bo kept in 
condition and health for any lengthened penod without green food of some sort. All stock 
—beast or bird—intended for breeding purposes should receive careful attention at all times, 
be liberally but judiciously fed, a'id the more exercise they get the stronger will be the 
offspring. 

About ten months ago, on my return from a visit to the Sydney show, I gave 
some particulars about a large duck farm near Sydney, and purpose now to 
give further details. It may be noted that while the pnee per dozen eggs is a 
fair average price for duck eggs in this colony, the returns per pair for prime 
ducklings, viz., 4s. 4d., is far below* what we should get through the Produce 
DepAfc, 
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A Sydney paper discussing a pamphlet published by the New South Wales 
Government, which sets out particulars of Mr. S. Ellis’s duck farm, and his 
methods of fattening and raising stock, says : — 

It is easy to speak in broad terms of the profits of systematic poultry keeping, but how 
much more satisfactory is it to give an illustration in exact figures of what actually has been, 
and, therefore, can be made at tne business. The following statement of the actual amounts 
received and paid out by Mr. Samuel Ellis, of Botany, makes interesting reading:— 


Receipts. £ «. d. 

Sale of 3,056 pairs of ducks, averaging 4s. 4d. per pair ...... 662 16 4 

Sale of 12,244 £ dozen eggs, averaging nearly 9d. per dozen ... 456 19 2 
Sale of refuse, including empty sacks, tallow, bones, &c. 92 1 6 


Total. 1,211 16 11 

Less expenditure . 1.0(f8 16 6 


Credit balance . £203 0 6 


Expenditure. £ «. d t 

Feed . 617 8 0 

Wages. 170 7 0 

Commission on sales... 44 17 5 

Purchase of fresh stock, ducks, &c. 46 12 0 

Interest on capital and other expenses .. 129 12 1 


£1,008 16 6 

Thus the clear profit on the year’s operations was £203, which must be regarded as very 
satisfactory indeed, even though it does not hear favorable comparison with the credit balance 
of £363 shown for the previous year. This falling off, however, is almost entirely due to the 
high price of feed throughout last year, a circumstance, of course, over which Mr. Ellis had 
no control. His feed bill alone was £209 greater than in 1897. Potatoes, for instance, which 
under ordinary conditions would have been largely usod, were at a prohibitive price all the 
year, and consequently never entered into the bill of fare. Then again the animal food was 
more expensive, and there is an increase in this direction of £60. In an ordinary season the 
feed bill would be very appreciably lower. The eggs averaged 2d. per dozen less than for the 
previous year, but this must not be taken as meaning that eggs were actually that much 
cheaper on the average. It was entirely duo to Mr. Ellis having very few eggs to sell during 
the first half of the year, when they are very much higher than during the latter half. Mr. 
Ellis made the fatal mistake of selling his early 1897 spring ducks; consequently he had but 
few layers until the end of July. He estimates that this error cost him fully £100. The 
ducks averaged Id. per pair less for the year, but sales show an increase of 280 pairs, while 
he also had an increase of 1,320 dozen eggs. Of the 12,242 dozen eggs, 1,750 dozen only 
were sold during the first half of the year, and the remaining 10,492 during the latter. The 
monthly cost of feed ranged from £28 in October to £96 in August. It will be noticed that 
tbe expenditure has been charged with £46 12s. for fresh stock, but as it is simply an account 
of m ney paid and received, nothing has been put down for increase of stock. As a matter 
of fact, however, there were 1,400 more ducks on hand at the end of the year than at the 
commencement, and this at the average of 4s. 4d. per pair, or £150 13s. 4d., might most 
reasonably be added to Mr. Ellis's income for tbe year. The business is carried on on a block 
of six acres of very sandy soil, mostly covered with teatree scrub, rushes, &c. Water is 
obtainable at 12ft. 

From the above account it will be seen that even with the local Sydney 
market a very satisfactory balance remains. By breeding a superior class 
bird and shipping to England a much better result would accrue. From what 
I heard in Sydney the Chinese are the best customers for ducklings, but they 
will buy none but the best. We may take it as an axiom that a good layer is 
not an ideal table bird. But all are agreed that the egg production of the 
average duck can be much increased without sacrificing die table properties. 
I have suggested that a careful infusion of Indian Runner blood would achieve 
this end. Many inquiries are of late to hand re this breed of ducks. Through 
the courtesy of Mr. S. Pitman of Payneham, I am enabled to give an interest¬ 
ing detailed account of the year’s record of nine Indian Runner ducks. These 
pine ducks were hatched on November 16 ? 1897, and one began to lay on 
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May 21. The following are the monthly totals :—May 21 to 31, 25; June, 151; 
July, 206; August, 248; September, 234; October, 249; November, 205; 
December, 169; January, 111; February, 32; March, 15; April, 110; May, l 
to 21,136. Total for the year, 1,891. Average per duck, 2101. The average 
weight of the eggs was 2|ozs. The total weight of the eggs laid during the year 
was 295lbs. Nine ducks, hatched last August, have laid 753 eggs during the 
first five montheof this year. Mr. Pitman further reports, “ After eighteen months 
experience with the Indian Runner duck I am more than satisfied with them. 
They have in every way fully demonstrated their excellent reputation, being 
quick to mature, good foragers, and marvellous layers, as the accompanying list 
shows. I commenced hatching ducklings in July last, and continued all through 
the summer and autumn with good results; those hatched in January, February 
and March, matured well, thus proving that, with ordinary care, they can be 
1 eared well all the year round, and by so doing ensure a constant supply of 
eggs/’ I should be very pleased if a few more would take the trouble to collect 
similar records of the various breeds of poultry. Such rec >rds are of value. 
Where the stock is not bred for sale as high-class stock, a statement of receipts 
* and expenditure would be interesting. We only want a well-timed stimulus 
to make the poultry industry go ahead and take a position as one of the most 
solid importance to the colony at large. 

The South Australian Dog and Poultry Society has curtailed the schedule as 
regards Dorkings. When the Government acceded to the request for funds for 
special prizes, one of the main points was to encourage those breeds most suit¬ 
able for the production of birds fit for export; a great effort was made to 
popularise the colored Dorking, which all who have studied the matter, consider 
the most suitable for crossing with the Indian Game. There has always been 
good competition of late years in colored Dorkings, and more might be expected; 
the inclusion of Orpingtons I cordially agree with, but the lumping of colored 
Dorkings and others is a great mistake. 

It is with regret that I hear that signs of diphtheritic roup are to be found 
near Adelaide at present. Even if the throat and mouth are not affected, the 
eye is; the first apparent sign being a whitish spot on the eye, generally close 
to the pupil. Later on the eye swells, and on dissection is found to be invaded 
by a malignant growth; when such a stage is reached the eye must be sacrificed 
by excision, and even then there is danger. In the early stages chlorinated 
soda in solution is fairly effective; in the latter stages relief is doubtful; iodo¬ 
form, in many cases, proves of great service, especially in conjunction with 
roup paste, for which I shall be pleased to send a prescription to anyone. 
Whenever a bird looks out of sorts, isolate it; there is nothing like taking a 
disease in its early stages. Disease should not exist if poultry are kept as I 
have frequently advised; neglect often results in severe penalties. 


MUSHROOM CULTIVATION. 

In order to be able to grow mushrooms with success it is necessary to have 
a plentiful supply of fresh horse manure, and to possess a cellar or pit where a 
temperature of about 60° F. can be maintained. As this is the normal telluric 
or earth temperature at a depth of 12ft, to 20ft., it can be kept at that heat by 
properly covering it over. It would be well if the walls could be of brick, and 
that the floor should be of slate slabs or cement; but this is not imperatively 
essential if the natural floor and walls consist of stiff clay. In cool localities 
the sheds and beds may do above ground. The temperature of the beds may 
go as high as 80° F. without injury to the spawn. Draughts, either cold or 
hot, are not beneficial in any way, and tar or any other oily or strong-smelling 
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material should be avoided in the mushroom house or pit. The beds may be 
made upon shelves, one above the other if room is scarce, leaving about 2|ft. 
between them. The depth should then be 18in. to 20in. The best form of 
bed is 3ft. wide at base with conical surface, rising to 2ft. lOin. or 3ft., upper 
width 2ft. 4in., any length, and upon the surface. 

Get a sufficiency of fresh horse manure. Avoid all exposure to sun or rain, 
pile to a height of 4ft. and 4ft. wide. Separate all the coarse straw or bedding. 
Beat down the pile firmly with the back of the spade. After ten dtys turn the 
bed, or earlier if the temperature in the middle rises over 150° F. Turn the 
heap inside out, outside in, and end for end, so as to ensure good decay. In 
about ten days more repeat the operation, and so on until the centre of the 
heap indicates 90° F. About three weeks is usually required to get the 
manure ready for the beds. If any parts show a tendency to drwiess use a 
little water. If the heap turns soapy or smells musty it must be rejected, and 
fresh manure procured. When well prepared the stuff is almost without odor, 
and will be mellow in the bands. French spawn is generally the best, but is 
not often procurable. English spawn is in the form of thick tiles, pressed. 

When the bed is made, and at a temperature of about 85°F.—not over—make 
holes 4in. deep with a dibble, at ICin. apart; put a piece of spawn lin. square 
in each hole, fill each hole with the compost, and wait about ten days ; then 
spread evenly over the whole bed a layer of loam 2in. deep, and press it down 
with the back of the spade, and cover with 3in. or 4in. of straw. In about 
twenty to thirty days the mushrooms should begin to appear, and will continue 
to come up for three to four months. Towards the last a watering with warm 
water containing loz. saltpetre to 12qts. will invigorate the beds. 

Some growers mix about one-third to one-half of fine sandy loam with the 
manure of the bed. 


OLIVES AND MANUFACTURE OF OLIVE OIL. 

The climate and soil of many parts of South Australia are splendidly 
adapted to the growth of the olive. Once in bearing the plantation is practi¬ 
cally a permanent investment, bringing in satisfactory returns when properly 
attended to. The cultivation of olives has not received the attention in South 
Australia that its prospects justify. This is doubtless due to the fact that the 
tree is a slow grower, not bearing anything like full crops until from eight to 
ten years old. At present there are only three or four large plantations in 
South Australia, and these are all close to Adelaide. The largest is at Stony- 
fell, the property of the Stonyfell Olive Company, and consist of 100 acres, 
the average annual production of oil from same being about 2,750galls. The 
Adelaide corporation has about eighty acres of the park lands planted with olives, 
the fruit being crushed and the oil manufactured at the Adelaide Gaol. At 
Beaumont Estate there are about forty-three acres under olives; the production 
of oil averages 2galls. per hundredweight of olives. Besides these there are a 
number of small plantations round Adelaide and in various parts of the country, 
besides scores of places where from a dozen up to perhaps 100 trees are grown, 
principally for shelter for stock or for break winds for orchards and gardens. 
The agricultural statistics for 1897-8 give the number of olive trees growing in 
South Australia at 51,824. This would probably represent quite 800 acres, as 
from fifty to ninety trees are usually planted to the acre, while where only a 
few trees are grown they are often of large size and wide apart. 

The local production of olive oil amounts to between 5,000galls. and 
7,000galls. annually, according to the season. The oil meets with a ready sale, 
and is in high favor in the adjoining colonies, usually about one-fourth of the 
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production being exported. In 1897 l,500galls. were exported, and in 1898 
Sllgalls. The importation of olive oil is very small, for 1897 only dgalls. 
being imported, while daring the same period l,600galls of “salad” oil were 
introduced. How much of this oil is sold as “ olive oil ” to the consumer is a 
moot point. In 1898 lOSgalls. oli\e oil and about 2,OOOgalls. salad oil were 
imported. The principal makers of South Australian oil are Waverley Vinegar 
Company, Stonyfell Olive C impany, G. F. Cleland k Co., Thos. Hardy k Sons, 
and the Adelaide corporation. Renmark bids fair it) the near future to become 
a large producer of olive oil, as the trees do exceedingly well there. 

Manufacture of Olive Oil .—The following notes on the process of extract¬ 
ing the oil from the berries will be of interest. On receipt of the berries at 
the mill they are first put through a crusher, which reduces them to a fine 
pulp. This work is necessary on account of the oil being contained in small 
cells in the berries which must be broken before the oil can be extracted. The 
pulp is then put into bags, and the bags placed in the press and subjected to 
powerful pressure to express the liquids from the pulp. The bags are in single 
row’s on prepared trays of smooth wood with raised edges, the w hole being on 
a slight incline. At the lower end the thick liquid—consisting of oil, water, 

and fine pulp—drains into a cask, which is fitted with an escape pipe for the 

water at the bottom and another for the oil at the top. The oil, being lighter 
than water, separates and rises to the surface, and the lower escape-pipe being 

brought to within a few inches of the top of the cask (as shown in the 

diagram) the water level in the cask remains stationary, the excess, as it 



separates from the oil, flowing out of the escape-pipe. As the oil accumulates on 
the surface it flows out through the upper escape, w hich must be an inch or two 
higher than the surface of the other escape. In large factories the water, which 
carries with it small quantities of oil, is drrined into other receptacles on the 
same principles, the oil saved being used for lubricating purposes. These 
receptacles are sunk in the ground to save having the press at an inconvenient 
height. They may be at a considerable distance from one another as long 
as sufficient fall is obtained. The oil after it comes from the press requires 
to be filtered, It is first placed in close vessels to allow the impurities 
to settle to the bottom, this process taking from a week upwards. The 
oil is then filtered, which in large establishments is done by means of 
automatic filter presses, which can be kept going night and day, and re¬ 
quire very little attention. Those used at the Waverley Vinegar Company’s 
works are the invention of the manager, Mr. G C. Heyneman, who courteously 
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explained the various processes of manufacture. For persons dealing with 
small lots of oil, ordinary funnels and filtering paper.may be used, but these 
require a lot of attention, and the process is veiy slow. A small filter suitable 
for use where up to 50galls. have to be treated is shown in the accompanying 
sketch. It consists of a receiver to hold 
a gallon or more of oil, with twelve or 
more narrow tubes from the bottom of 
the receiver to the lower receptacle. 

Ordinary candle moulds are suitable for 
the tubes, the top ends of which are filled 
with cotton wool, the narrow bottom of 
the receiver being also packed with this 
material. The wool must be fairly com¬ 
pact ; if too tight the oil will not filter 
through, and if too loose it does not filler 
properly. A little experience will enable 
the operator to arrange this all right. 

The filter is constructed of galvanized 
iron. After filtering the oil is at once 
bottled or placed in storage tanks. Three 
very important points in the treatment 
must he emphasised. They are—-the 
berries must be ripe ; absolute cleanliness 
is essential to the production of first-class 
oil; air and light quickly cause the oil to become rancid. The oil as it comes 
from the press must be removed without delay to the settling tank, which 
must have a close-fitting lid, and from the filter it must he at once placed in 
the storage tank or bottled. With persons making small quantities of oil the 
main difficulty will he to obtain the necessary pressure to express the oil from 
the pulp. The pressure required is enormous, and in the yard of ttae Waverlev 
Vinegar Company’s works a jarrah log 8ft. long x lfrin. x I2in. was seen which 
had been used as the short lever, and had broken under the strain. The oil 
made as described is classed as first quality, and the local product is equal to 
the finest made anywhere. The pulp is, however, treated again in hot water 
presses, the oil extracted at this operation being classed as seconds. 

THE CULTIVATION OF THE OLIVE. 

By Owen Chompton 

(Of the Stony fell Olive Company, Limited , Adelaide)* 

The olive possesses one great qualification over almost every other known 
tree—that is, its permanency ; once planted under suitable conditions and it 
lasts practically for ever., It attains an almost incredible age, and has been 
extensively cultivated for an unknown length of time. One of the chief 
features of the olive is the increasing of the yield. Let those who do not care 
to expend what is necessary for the establishment of a plantation, plant olive 
trees on the boundaries of their cultivated paddocks, and put the wires through 
the stems, as is done at Mr. Thomas Hardy’s property at Backside. By this 
means they occupy no ground required for more immediately profitable crops, 
and by putting in a few score of trees in this way farmers may try the experi¬ 
ment without risk of loss. 

The olive is one of the most characteristic trees of the warm temperate and 
sub-tropical zones, as it supers alike from excess of heat or cold. 
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Sandy, open stony, and limestone soils are very good lor the olive. As a 
general rule soils that will admit air and moisture freely* but are not too rich, 
are suitable. Too much water about the roots is injurious, sq that well-drained 
soils are necessary. The olive grows more and better fruit in well-drained 
warm soil, and the tree is moat healthy and productive when the sun and air 
have free play ((11 around and well into the body of the tree. 

There are few trees which have so many means of propagation as the olive. 
This tree can be multiplied by roots, cuttings, suckers, truncheons, and by seed. 

Cuttings lit. long may be taken from branches £in. to 2in. in diameter, a 
heel of old wood being left at the thicker end and all twigs removed. These 
should be placed in well-manured and deeply-trenched beds, 1ft. apart, burying 
about lOin. of their length in the soil; in dry weather water them when 
necessary. Allow all buds on the cutting to develop, select the largest and tie 
it to the part of the cutting above it, and suppress the other shoots and buds. 
In a year the shoot will be self-supporting, when the end of the cutting may be 
cut off a little above it, and the wound coated with grafting-wax. These 
cuttings are afterwards removed to beds where they have more room to develop, 
and they are there trained into the desired form. 

Suckers*, which often rise from the roots of old trees, if strong and carefully 
and neatly detached with a heel, make good trees, as they afford a well-formed 
stem to begin with. 

Truncheons are stout cuttings, from 1ft. to 10ft. long, and from lin. to 
6in. in diameter. They are planted horizontally, not vertically, and you can 
very often get as many as three or four trees from one truncheon. I know of 
a case in which an olive tree was cut down and sawn into a number of posts, 
which were planted ; these pieces grew and are alive now. 

Seeds of fully ripe fruit have the pulp removed by washing, as the oil adher¬ 
ing to them prevents germination. It may be necessary to rub the seeds against 
a brick to remove the pulp. They grow quicker when the shells are broken 
without hurting the kernel, but this is difficult to do. As a rule they are ready 
to graft about the third year. 

The varieties of olive known to the modern cultivator are extremely numerous, 
but comparatively few are grown to any large extent. Out of the many kinds 
1 can recommend the following sorts:—Gros Redoneau, Saloneu, Blanquet, 
Veidale, Boquettier, and Hardy’s Seedling or Mammoth. 

A very great deal depends on the kind how far apart olive trees should be 
planted. Some kinds ought not to grow more than fifty to the acre ; others it 
would not matter if you had eighty to the acre. I believe in not letting the 
trees get too big for several reasons. It is very much more difficult to pick the 
fruit, the boughs are more liable to get broken, and you cannot plough close 
enough to the stem; therefore seventy or eighty trees to the acre is not too 
many, provided you do not grow crops between them. 

The ground between the trees should be ploughed in winter to let the rain 
in, and if possible harrowed or scarified in summer to keep the soil loose and 
let the air in. Besides destroying the weeds it prunes the surface roots, which 
is good for the olive tree. 

Not less important than ploughing is the pruning of the trees. When olive 
trees are regularly gone over every other year they will need so little being done 
to them that a practical pruner will do as many trees in a day as could be 
done in three or even four days where it is left undone for several years, and 
the abundant crops that are realised through regular attention will much more 
than pay for the increased labor. As soon as the tree has reached the intended 
height it must be topped, leaving three or four shoots selected to serve as the 
main branches. Of course these will be the latest growth near the top of the 
Stem, Once the tree bas attained a good shape there is little else to do than 
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to keep it clean from cross-branches on the inside to allow a free circulation of 
air, and to top such shoots as are growing too quickly and any that are growing 
so strongly as to weaken the others. 

The small white flowerg with four-cleft calyxes are borne on the previous 
year’s wood, springing from the axils of the leaves. The fruit in South Aus¬ 
tralia sets in October and November, and ripens in May and June. It varies 
very much in color, shape, and size. The color has different shades of purple, 
green, and almost white ; the shape and size vary according to the variety. 

The olive tree is by no means free from pests. There is a scale insect 
which is very troublesome and difficult to get rid of, to be found on the young 
shoots and leaves. It is the same or very like the coccus on orange trees. The 
best cure is to dissolve lbush. of lime and lOlbs. or I2lbs. of ordinary washing 
soda in lOOgalls. of water, and spray the trees inside and out. The curculio 
beetle is also very destructive; it eats the young shoots and leaves" at night, 
and lives under the clods of earth during the day. Fowls are very good to 
keep them down, scratching round the stumps for them. 

It would be very difficult to estimate the yield of an olive tree at a given age. 
Much depends of the vaiiety, season, and care in its culture. I could show 
an acre of trees which had over 3 tons of fruit one season ; the same trees 
bore not more than half a ton the following season, or an average of 421bs. per 
tree for the two years. 

The fruit should be hand-picked, for the old custom of knocking it off the 
trees with rods injures the trees. Shaking the trees is also resorted to as a 
means of obtaining the fruit; but, though not so injurious as the beating, I 
cannot recommend it. 


THE VINEYARD. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

By Arthur J Perkins, Government Viticulturist. 

The practice of manuring plants usually implies placing within reach of the 
roots, and in an available form, such substances as vegetable physiology has 
shown to make part of their general requirements. With the general 
phenomena that characterise the processes of absorption and assimilation of 
plants we are all more or less familiar. It will generally be unnecessary to 
point out that the roots take up from the soil more or less simple mineral 
compounds, and that the latter become subsequently elaborated in the leaves 
into those complex organic substances of which the tissues of plants are 
composed. It is sufficient to note here that, if we except parasites and 
saprophytes, in no case do plants borrow their organic matter, but manufacture 
and build it up de toutes pieces, as the French would say, from the simple 
mineral salts of the soil, from water, the gases of the atmosphere, and the 
vivifying sunlight. It has become to be looked upon almost as an aphorism 
that just as the leaves are the seat of assimilation and digestion so to tne roots 
alone is exclusively reserved the function of absorbing the elementary raw 
material in the soil. True, under certain conditions the shoots, the leaves, 
the fruit even, may take up moisture directly from the atmosphere. Possibly, 
also, though to a minor degree, in some specially limited cases more substantial 
fertilising matter in gaseous form, such as ammonia, or even free nitrogen, 
may find its way into the plants by other than the orthodox channels; never¬ 
theless, both in the popular and the scientific mind, the roots still practically 
retain undisputed the title of sole purveyors of elementary mineral food. This 
mineral fooa that we find scattered indiscriminately throughout the bulkier 
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ftnd less valuable portions of the soil, often temporarily locked up and 
imprisoned in stable and resistant compounds, it is sought, in the practice of 
.jaianuring, to supplement in a more or less concentrated and available form. 
Some manure, it is true, such as farmyard manure, bonedust, &c., present these 
fertilising elements mainly in the form of organic compounds; but the latter 
we know remain useless to the plants until, through the agency of the soil 
bacteria, they revert to simpler mineral form ; hence, when such agency fails 
the apparent sterility of certain soils, such as marshy peats, &c. It was but 
natural that from such facts should spring the universal practice of placing 
these elementary fertilising matters exclusively at the disposal of the roots, and 
such undoubtedly in the case of most plants will the practice ever remain. In 
spite, however, of their great development and the keen struggle for existence 
that obtains between neighboring plants, the roots cannot be expected to 
occupy every inch of the soil in which they happen to be placed; much, 
therefore, of the fertilising substances introduced must be lost to them. In 
order to prove immediately effective they are introduced in an available or 
soluble form ; if not absorbed within reasonable time they may be lost in the 
depths of the subsoil, or even undergo decomposition into gaseous form, as is 
the case with nitrates, and find their way back into the atmosphere, whence the 
necessity of supplying plants with considerably more fertilising substances than 
they could actually utilise were there no losses whatsoever. If now, by some 
process or other, it could be found possible to ensure the complete absorption 
by the plants of all the fertilising substances applied, and if the losses could 
be reduced to a negligeable figure, the actual cost of manuring might be 
considerably reduced. Some few years back it was found in the south of 
France that chlorosis, the bugbear of growers of American vines in soils 
of limestone formation, could easily be checked by painting over the scars and 
wounds of the recently-pruned plants with a concentrated solution of ferrous 
sulphate. This treatment must be given early and before the plants definitely 
enter the dormant stage. It would appear that during the wet winter months, 
through their exposed and scarred surfaces, the plants absorb considerable 
quantities of water, transfusing the iron salt throughout their tissues and 
neutralising the excess of lime that the ensuing spring always brings in 
its wake. The undeniable success of this practice has latterly given 
rise to interesting developments in another field — the application of 
manures to vines; if plants can be made to absorb ferrous sulphate through 
scars and wounds why not also concentrated solutions of fertilising elements ? 
And by such means would it not be possible to considerably reduce the cost 
of manuring vines? Such are the problems with which during the last few 
years Monsieur Galen has been battling in the south of France, and latterly he 
claims to have found for them a most satisfactory solution. The scars and 
wounds of the recently-pruned vines, but more particularly the extremities of 
,tbe spurs, that had previously been hollowed out in the shape of a little cup, 
are painted over with a concentrated solution of fertilising salts made up as 
follows:—130 grams of potassium dyhydrogen phosphate and 4.50 grams of 
ammonium nitrate are dissolved in one litre of water, giving a liquid containing 
about J57 grams of nitrogen per litre, 53 grams of phosphoric acid, 70 grams 
of potassium oxide. The exact time of the year when the solutions are 
applied; a ould appear to form an important factor in the success of the 
treatment. Late treatments apparently remain without appreciable results. 
In order to reap some measure of success it is necessary that the solutions be 

S ’lited over late in autqmn, the vines having been pruned before the complete 
of tire leaves, »>., some time in May. During the present season extensive 
experiments on the lines aboye described are being carried out in many French 
vineyards. .From results that have hitherto been published it may for the 
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present be gathered that the new practise has everywhere resulted in 
considerably stimulating the early vegetation of the plants. The latter have 
burst into leaf from three to four weeks earlier than vines treated in the 
ordinary way, and show a far stronger and healthier growth; the flowers 
also appear to have set earlier. Of its relative action on the abundance of 
the yield nothing can be said until later on in the season, it may, however, 
be noted here that by an irony of fate this would-be beneficial treatment has* 
in the present season at all events, probably done more harm than good to the 
French vineyards. The abnormally early vegetation to which it gave rise fell 
an easy prey to spring frosts, so common in the south of Europe, and in 
consequence its value in actual practice has been questioned even by its warmest 
supporters. With us late frosts arc comparatively unusual, at all events over the 
greater part of our vineyard area; it seems to me, therefore, that if this new 
practice can be definitely proved to result in any appreciable pecuniary gain, it 
might in some cases be adopted by us with advantage, and in consequence I 
have arranged to test it carefully in the College vineyard this season. I shall 
keep readers of the Journal informed of results as occasion arises. 

• • • 

• • • • • • 

May ami April were comparatively dry, but no one can complain of lack of 
moisture in June ; and where good and early cultivation is resorted to the last 
.month should have laid down a good solid foundation of resistance to the 
summer drought. During the last few weeks 1 have had occasion to run over 
some of our vineyards, and the tardy, bad, shallow tillage that in most places 
is being doled out to them augurs badly for the incoming vintage. Needless 
to point out that under the influence of the extended drought in most places 
the vines have made but poor growth, and it is only good winter cultivation 
and a liberal application of manures that can rapidly restore them to tlicir 
original vigor. How many are there who are making the best of # the rapidly 
passing winter months ? 


WINE AND CELLAR NOTES. 

By Abthub J. Pebklns, Goveenmeki Viticultubist. 

It has occurred to me that by opening a monthly column on wine and cellar 
matters the pages of this journal might, in the eyes of those whose interests 
are bound up with this special side of agriculture, acquire additional interest. 
I intend therefore, under the heading of “ Wine and Cellar Notes/’ introducing 
some hints on the management and treatment of wines as the time of the year 
and passing events may appear to suggest, and at the same time discussions on 
topics that are in any way likely to affect the well-being or success of this 
important industry. And as I shall spare no trouble iu working the matter up 
I trust that this new departure may prove acceptable to all those whom it will 
more especially concern. * 

The disposal of our wines on the London market is a matter of vital 
importance to the industry, and I may therefore be excused for introducing a 
few remarks on the subject in this, my opening article. The Government 
dep6t was born in stormy seasons; but slowly, yet surely, it has fought its way 
up, and to-day even its bitterest opponents cannot deny that both directly or 
indirectly it has opened out a new era for the trade. It is undeniable, however, 
that even to-day it is far from receiving the patronage that it might be expected 
to do; and after all, the larger quantity of wine it may have to handle the 
more will its zone of usefulness expand. There are at present many obstacles 
that are impeding its natural growth. To these/ however, I intend making no 
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reference to-day, excepting in the case of the relative profits realised by the 
shipper through the agency of the depot on the one hand, and by the wine¬ 
maker who sells his wines direct to London firms, f o.b., Port Adelaide. I 
take it that there are persons who are shy of availing themselves of the 
advantages offered by the dep6t on account of the element of uncertainty that 
is introduced by sales at some considerable distance from their cellar doors. 
Further, in many cases undoubtedly ready money is a matter of great 
consideration to the shipper, who, under the circumstances, rather than wait 
for the higher profits realised on deferred sales, takes what he can get from 
the local buyer. This difficulty is of undeniable importance, and has been 
readily recognised by the State in the liberal advances made on wines shipped 
through its medium. It may be stated without exaggeration that in many cases 
partial advances have been made equal to any net prices that could have been 
obtained from local buyers. It must be recognised, therefore, that the ready cash 
objection cannot be raised against shipments through the depot. Others, again, 
whilst willing to await the results of the sales, have been unable or unwilling 
to advance the costs of freight and insurance; this difficulty has also been 
overcome, and the State makes all advances for shipping and other expenses, 
holding it as a debt pending the sale of the wine. And, finally, some, m their 
ignorance of such transactions, have been afraid of the charges and expenses 
that might accumulate in London against a wine awaiting sale. Such charges 
are naturally liable to vary according to the time the wine may lie under offer, 
and the special treatment its condition on arrival may render necessary. In 
order to introduce some element of certainty in the matter, and to reassure the 
timid, I propose from time to time giving brief summaries of expenses incurred 
by typical wines; the results, I feel certain, will convince all of the great 
advantages of availing themselves of the State institution. 

The shipment that we will consider to-day comprised 120hhds., or 6,880galls., 
of a common, rather full-bodied dry red wine, reaching London on the 24th of 
November, 1897. It was sold in three different parcels at approximately the 
following periods:—First lot, in December, 1897; second lot, in February, 
1898; third lot, in April, 1898. The total amount of charges for storage, 
treatment, sale, &c., incurred in London amounted to £50 19s. 2d., or about 
lfd. per gallon; for freight, insurance, Port Adelaide expenses, &c., about £149 
17s. lOd. were incurred, or about 5fd, per gallon; the value of the casks may 
be represented at 4|d. per gallon, and carriage to Port Adelaide at about l£d. 
per gallon (this last figure will, of course, vary with the distance of the cellars of 
the shipper from the Port). The total expenditure involved may be sche¬ 
duled as follows: — 

8. d. 

London charges ... 0 If per gallon. 

Freight and Port Adelaide charges, &c. 0 “ 

Value of casks . 0 4* 41 

Carriage to Port Adelaide... 0 1J ** 

Total expenses. 1 Of per gallon shipped. 

The wine in question is by no means up to the standard of quality of our 

better wines, ana yet it realised in London about 2s. 9d. to 2s. lOd. per gallon, 
leaving at the cellar door a net return of from Is. 9d. to Is. lOd. per gallon. 
Let those who ore selling their wines f .o.b. Port Adelaide ponder over these 
figures, bearing in mind that the wine here referred to is below the average of 
our good table wines. And let me ask them of what advantage is it to them 
to get f.o.b. prices if, as I understand, the price is always subject to modification 
should the wine reach London in condition that the consignee considers 
unsatisfactory ? I must say that in no other commercial transactions have I 
ever heard of such a one-sided bargain. The purchaser, or his accredited 
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agent, sees the article he desires, handles it, tastes it, takes delivery of it: 
pays, as is natural, a price that still leaves him a margin of profit should 
occasional deterioration arise on the journey; but—and this is decidedly 
unnatural—repudiates all responsibilty, for which he has always received 
price, until the wine reaches destination, when at a safe distance he is sole 
und unquestioned arbiter in a matter of considerable dqlicacy. No intrinsic 
objections can be raised to the sale of our wines in situ , but surely business 
might be conducted on less anomalous and unfair lines. 


By the month of July much of the heavy cellar work will have been brought 
to a close. The new wines should all have received their first racking, and 
should, until the end of August, be left at rest to deposit much of the finer 
particles still in suspension and the excess of cream of tartar under the 
influence of the prevailing low temperature. Older wines, on the other hand, 
can be manipulated with greater safety during the winter months than in 
spring or in summer. Blend, bottle, or generally handle them whilst the 
temperature continues low, and moie. particularly may this be said in respect to 
fining. Finings that under less favorable circumstances take a considerable 
time to deposit act well and rapidly during the winter months. The wine is 
then generally at complete repose, free from the vital action of ferments of 
any kind; and, further, the precipitation of the coagulated gelatinous or 
albuminous matter is more complete under the influence of relatively low 
temperature. I would, therefore, strongly advise fining all such wines as 
require it before the advent of the spring months. 


In most cellars wood tubs that have to lie about in idleness for a considerable 
time of the year arc a source of annoyance and trouble; if kept empty the 
wood shrinks and buckles, and they become more or less disfigured and useless ; 
if kept full of water, unless the object of considerable care and attention, they 
go mouldly and become a source of clanger to the wine. Mr. B. Seppelt, the 
well-known winemaker of Seppeltsfield, has for some time past adopted a device 
that completely solves the difficulty ; and as it is quite possible that it may not 
be known to all, I take the opportunity of briefly describing it. The tubs are 
first allowed to dry well, and are subsequently painted over with melted 
paraffine wax; the latter is then burnt in with a plumber’s lamp, starting from 
the lower part of the vertical walls. The paraffine saturates the pores of the 
wood, and at all times keeps the tubs in good serviceable condition. 


Manuring for Root Crops. —In the course of a paper read before the 
Bedfordshire Chamber of Agriculture the other day, parsing reference was 
made to the experiments being carried out by the Norfolk Chamber of Agri¬ 
culture on the manuring for roots. Mr. Wood gives the following particulars• 
On an acre receiving no manure 12 tons 8cwfs. of swedes were grown; on 
an acre manured with superphosphate, 16 tons 6cwts.; on an acre manured 
with basic slag, 14 tons 19cwts.; on an acre manured with manufactured bone* 
15 tons lBcwts A little sulphate of ammonia was found to considerably 
improve the effects of the superphosphate. No advantage, on the other hand* 
was obtained by using either raw or dissolved bone or guano, and it is now 
regarded as doubtful whether the use of dung and artificials mixed is economical. 
As regards manure for mangolds, it must, as a rule, be complete, supplying 
nitrogen and phosphates; and, indeed, in many cases, manuring mangolds with 
potash and soda in the form of salt has been found profitable. 
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FRUIT TREE PRUNING.—No. 4. 

By Gkobgk Quinn, Inspector, op Fjruit. 

The Apricot. 

An apricot tree nearly 6ft. high is shown in Plate XIX. Its training is based 
upon the plan advocated herein. 

In December, 1895, I budded the seedling stem opposite to the small black 
spot shown in front, just below the first main arm. This black spot is the 



XIX.-THREE-YEAR-OLD APRICOT TREE BEFORE PRUNING.* 


now almost healed wound made by severing the stock after the bud had started. 
Strong growth arose from this bud during the summer of 1895-6, and in the 
winter (June, 1896) the shoot was cut off about 16in. from the ground* 

n 
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Three shoots were encouraged, and they made good progress during the 
growing season of 1896-7. In June, 1897, these were pruned back Ho short 
lengths, indicated by the first sub-division of the main arms. 

In the spring of 1897 good growth ensued, and when the leading shoots had 
grown to about 2ft. in length they were cut back to where the second sub¬ 
division of the main shoots is seen. The second growth began almost 
immediately, and the summer of 1898 produced the final growths of the tree. 
It will thus be noted that in shaping a vigorous tree a season may be gained 
by judicious summer manipulations. 

This tree is practically framed, though only representing three seasons’ 
growth from the bud. 

In June, 1898, the photograph was taken from which Plate XIX. was drawn. 
The tree was pruned and again photographed without moving the camera. 
Plate XX. is made from the second exposure. This tree presents many,of the 
points and difficulties found 
in pruning the apricot. The 
growths may be classed in 
two sections — firstly, the 
main and sub-main shoots ; 
secondly, the straight stiff 
side growths emerging from 
these, which are commonly 
called “spurs.” In our 
illustration the latter may 
be found upon all growths 
above the main stem. This 
is as it should be, but upon 
the final sub-divisions of 
the main shoots they are 
by no means consistently 
located. All those of any 
consequence are seen about 
midway along these last- 
named shoots. Herein lies 
a difficulty to the beginner. 

He has probably observed 
that upon spurs the best 
apricots are borne, and 
argues that the more of 
these fruit-bearing growths 
he preserves the more fruits will be produced; consequently he is tempted 
to sever the leading shoots above these clusters of spurs. This would result 
in a greater profusion of blooms, and probably an increase in the number of 
fruits produced in the ensuing year; but a great disadvantage would be 
encountered owing to the buds remaining dormant upon the couple of feet of 
shoot situated immediately below these rosettes of spurs. 

The bloom buds formed upon these clustering spurs, which are produced on 
the upper parts of an annual shoot, are very unreliable, and the spurs them¬ 
selves frequently perish during the following summer. 

Plate XX. shows how these leading shoots should be pruned to obtain the 
best results. It may be mentioned incidentally that in the summer following 
this pruning (December, 1898) this tree matured upwards of 4doz. of fine 
apricots upon its lowest spurs. 

The fruits of the apricot are usually borne upon spurs produced during* the 
previous summer by shoots one or more years older. 
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In Plate XXL the growth between 1 and 2 represents wood made in the 
season 1897-8. The spurs arising therefrom and the leading shoot from 2 
upwards were growths of 1898-9. Had this branch been 
allowed to remain upon the tree, flowers and fruits would 
have been carried upon these spurs in the spring and 
summer of 1899. Similar spurs and leading shoots in 
like order would have arisen from the buds seen upon 
the leading shoot between 2 and its terminal point. The 
space between 1 and 2 represents the correct length to 
be retained upon this leading shoot. The resulting 
growth shows that the pruner gauged the proper length, 
for every well-matured wood bud thereon has developed, 
forming either a leading shoot or a fruiting spur. No 
arbitrary length can be laid down for rigid observance. 
The pruner must use his judgment with each shoot; but 
for the guidance of the beginner it may be said that very 
rarely during one } ear can more than one foot be left 
upon these leading shoots if all the buds upon that 
space be utilised. By carefully observing this point the 
fullest use may be made of every inch added to the 
height of the tree from year to year. 

Plate XXII. is a typical spur of one season’s growth, 
cut from the branch figured in Plate XXL; it is about 
Xxi 7in. long. A piece of the bark of the parent branch is 

retained to show the semicircle of wood buds located at 
its base at BB. Higher up small scars indicate undeveloped leaf buds. Spread 
at intervals upon its length aie single and double flower buds; these are of a 
rounded conical shape. Located between these pairs in each instance is a 
wood bud. This does not always occur, as there are sometimes three bloom 
buds and no wood bud in such clusters. Just under 
the transverse line and three spaces from the top single 
wood buds are seen unattended by bloom buds. 

A study of the bud formation upon the spurs of the 
apricot is of the utmost importance to the pruner, as it 
is highly desirable to retain their vitality and productive¬ 
ness as long as possible. 

If the reader examines the buds upon a lateral spur 
and those on a vertical leading shoot he will find the 
arrangement very similar ; but a careful inspection of 
their behavior in the growing season will convince him 
that for the purposes of pruning they require widely 
different treatment. 

On the leading shoots the flower buds are formed 
late, and are usually weaker than those on lateral spurs; 
consequently the pruner may sever the shoots above a 
cluster of flower and wood buds and secure the desired 
result, viz., the continuance of good growth thereon, as 
on these shoots the wood buds absorb most sap and grow 
strongly and rapidly, to the detriment and early decay 
Xxi| t of their accompanying flower buds. On the lateral spur 

the reverse is the case. At the terminal point of the 
spur a wood bud is almost invariably placed, and if the spur be properly 
matured in the first year and not pruned in the following winter this wood bud 
will grow and continue the life of the spur, forming upon its new growth 
flower and wood buds in numbers governed by the strain put upon it by carrying 
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fruits, or by want of light, or by too severe a struggle for nourishment with 
adjoining spurs or shoots. 

If the spur he shortened in over a cluster of flower buds between which a 
growing bud is located there is always, unless the wood bud be exceptionally 
strong, a great tendency for the spur to die out after carrying fruit in the 
following season. This must follow as a matter of course, because if the spur 
lias no leaves it ceases—after the fruit passes a certain stage of development 



XXIII.-APRICOT TREE WITH LONG STEM. 


and loses its leaflike power of assimilation—to draw sufficient sap to keep it 
alive. The fruit must also suffer while it robs the spur at this late stage. To 
preserve these spurs and continue their period of usefulness the pruner should 
m eveiy instance look for either an isolated or a stout wood bud over which to 
sfever each spur when it is considered advisable to shorten any of them back 
toward the source of sap supply. Unless these spurs are over Oin. in length, 
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or there is a necessity for reducing their number in any given spot, it will be 
found advisable to leave them unpruned. A weakly spur an inch or two long 
is best cut back to within half an inch of its parent shoot; then, if the top of 
such a shoot has been pretty severely pruned, some of the base buds, as shown 
in XXII., will usually break forth to supply the vacancy. In that illustration 
the spur is about 7in. long, and the cross line shows where it should be severed 
over a strong wood bud. 

In Plate XXIII. a rather superior specimen of the ordinary type of apricot 
tree found in cur orchards is shown. 

This tree has a stem nearly 4 ft. high, and the main arms are numerous and 
tend to a horizontal position. The stem and main arms have heen lengthened 
too rapidly, and consequently much hare space is seen upon them. The centre 
branches are too dense to permit proper development of spur growth, ami want 
of light will rapidly kill off those at present in existence. 



XXIV,—EIGHT-YEAR-OLD APRICOT TREE WELL FORMED. 


This tree will produce a very large quantity of fruit during the first few 
years of its existence, and will tend to rapidly raise its fruit-bearing wood to a 
lieight out of reach of the harvester when standing upon the ground. „ 

The fruits will, each succeeding year, be subjected to greater risks of injury* 
from winds, hailstorms, and sun scalds. A glance at the rigid oblique arms of 
the tree shown in Plate XXIV. will illustrate the fallacy of the argument that 
cultivating implements can pass closer to the tree with a long stem and arras 
that tend to a horizontal or pendulous position. 
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Plate XXIV. represents an apricot tree trained on later models. It has been 
well shaped and regularly pruned upon a definite system It is now rising 
8 years old, and still carries good fruit bearing wood down to the mam stem. 
Every succeeding year has added a short length to each leading shoot, an 



XXVr~OLD APRICOT TREE SHOWING RESULTS OF SHORTENING BACK, 


every such length carries its quota of fruiting spurs. The stiffness of its arms 
enables them to carry heavy crops of fruit without swaying against or reclining 
Upon each other. The fruits may bo gathered without mounting ladders. 
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Pruning is also done from the ground without any tools beyond ordinary 
two-handed pruning shears, and by the aid of a set over plough cultivation 
may be carried within a few inches of its 12in. high stem. 

In good soils in South Australia the apricot tree lives to a great age, and 

the tree illustrated in Plate XXVII. 
is about 40 years old. Unless these 
trees are pruned with most scrupu¬ 
lous care there is a tendency for the 
fruit-bearing wood to die out upon 
the lower limbs as they attain age. 
There are two methods of refurnish¬ 
ing these lower limbs with young 
wood. The most desirable of these 
is to shorten back the main arms on 
to wood several years old, as shown 
in Plate XXVI. For this method 
to prove successful two conditions 
are necessary—firstly, the tree must 
be in good ground and the roots 
healthy; and, secondly, it is only 
possible where the top growth is 
comparatively strong. 

In performing this work it is 
always well to cut the old wood 
back to where a growth has emerged, 
as seen at S in Plate XXVI. If 
this branch is examined closely it can 
readily he seen that the refurnish¬ 
ing spur growths have emerged 
from dormant buds located at the 
bases of dead spurs, the stubs of 
which still remain. When the 
pruner remembers—as shown on 
Plate XXII.—that there are usually 
six of these base buds supplied to 
each original spur he can readily 
understand how successive shoots 
may arise therefrom when the proper 
stimulus is applied. The second 
method is more heroic, and is 
utilised when the ground is not rich 
and deep and the tree is not in a 
thriving condition. This simply 
consists in stumping the tree back 
to the primary main arms and re¬ 
starting the top afresh. This 
method only permits the tree to 
gradually return to a cropping state 
over a period of several years. It 
can be made a much greater success 
by means of spring and summer 
manipulation, by which the young 



XXVI. — HORIZONTAL LIMB REFUR¬ 
NISHED WITH FRUITING WOOD, 


shoots are judiciously thinned off at the outset, and, if desired, a good oppor¬ 
tunity exists for changing the variety by means of budding. Plate XXV. shows 
a tree upon which the shortening back method has been practised with fair 
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success, but the shortening has not been sufficiently consistent upon all arms 
to produce uniform results. Plate XXVI. is a horizontal limb cut from the 
tree shown in Plate XXV. 

Plate XXVII., as previously remarked, represents an apricot tree nearly 40 
years old. It is perfectly healthy and carries good crops of ercellent fruits. 
But the gathering of fruit from apricot trees over 20ft. in height is a problem 
calculated to disturb the credit balance of the grower under present prices. 
This tree has been shortened most unsystematically, and yet the results, in the 



XXVII-FORTY-YEAR-OLD APRICOT TREE SHORTENED BACK. 


direction of refurnishing, arc noticeable, more particularly upon one of the 
bottom limbs which stands in the lower forefront of the picture. By stumping 
in the outside arms of this tree young growth could be obtained low down; the 
lofty centre could then be cut out and the tree safely restarted. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this work the grower need not be wholly deprived of fruit any season during 
its progress. 

Kespecting the specific treatment to be applied to different varieties of the 
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apricot, the prana? should note that these illustrations apply directly to the 
'Moorpark section, as the sort more generally grown. 

There are certain varieties which mature their fruits earlier, and on these the 
spurs are less rigid. These spurs do not die out so rapidly, but lengthen and 
branch naturally. After bearing fruits they take a pendulous habit. The fruit 
buds, which are usually single, are placed on the terminal half of the spur. 



XXVIIL-PEACH TREE AS ORDINARILY GROWN. 


These branching spurs should not be cut unless they become much weakened and 
unfruitful, then they should be shortened in to the first point at which they branch 
after emerging from the parent shoot. The rules laid down for the pruning 
of the leading shoots of the Moorpark section apply with equal force to these 
earlier varieties. * 

The Peach and Nectarine. 

The pruning to be applied to these trees is practically identical We will 
therefore deal with the peach as the more commonly grown tree in South 
Australia, As shown in Plate XI. in an article in June issue, its flower buds 
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are only borne on shoots made during the previous season; consequently the' 
problem that is set for the pruner is to provide sufficient annual growth lor* 
next year’s needs while preserving enough flower buds to secure a fair crop of 
fruit during the present season, i.e., the coming summer. Thus, in pruning this 
tree, the operator has to exercise a considerable amount of foresight, more 
especially if he desires to retain fruiting wood on the lower portions of the 
tree. 



XXIX.—WELL-GROWN PEACH TREE ABOUT EIGHT YEARS OLD. 

The peach is, without doubt, the most difficult of all deciduous fruit trees to 
keep in good furnished condition throughout, owing to the ease with which the 
lower lateral growths may he killed. It may be safely argued that one-if not 
the chief factor—which operates in the favor of, and causes the upper shoots of 
any plant to outstrip their companions, is the greater supply of light they receive. 
The natural habit of growing into a dense bush, which a young peach'tree 
usually assumes, operates very strongly against an adequate supply of sunlight 
reaching the lower lateral shoots. It is therefore not surprising that in a few 
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years all of these perish, and the annual fruit-bearing shoots are confined to the 
terminal points. 

In Plate XXVIII. a good specimen of the peach tree as ordinarily grown 
may be seen. In this instance the centre has been cleaned out after the'tree 
was formed, and the top growths have been permitted to overshade it to such 

an extent that no fruiting wood grows 
upon the main arms within 4ft. or 5ft. of 
the ground, and each yearly addition is 
raising the fruit still more out of reach 
of the grower and more into the zone of 
exposure to high winds, sun scalds, &c. 
Plate XXIX. shows a well-grown tree 
somewhat older. This tree has been 
summer and winter pruned, and, it will 
readily be noted, is supplied abundantly 
with annual wood down to the main stem. 

A close examination of this tree will 
show that it is a perfect goblet shape. 
The centre is hollow, and free access is 
given to the sun’s rays. The main arms 
have not been sun scalded, because the 
laterals growing at regular intervals 
upon them bear leaves, and thus shade 
the parent stems. These laterals assist 
in the vegetation of the tree, and of 
themselves, and are thus less liable to 
be starved out of existence by their more 
favorably located fellows above. 

To secure trees of this description the 
leading shoots must be pruned short each 
year, and great care exercised in cutting 
the laterals which arise from them. The 
tendency of the top growths upon the 
leading shoots to close over the centre 
must bo counteracted. Spring disbud¬ 
ding, as well as summer pruning, must 
be practised upon the lateral shoots. 

For the winter pruning of the main 
shoots I recommend the beginner to 
refer to the illustrations of the forming 
of fruit trees in Plate IX. in May issue. 
In the winter pruning of lateral shoots 
care must be taken to cut above wood 
buds which stand alone, and not trust to 
the growing buds located between two 
flower buds, for, as in the case of the 
apricot, these flower buds on lateral 
growths rob, and frequently destroy, 
the wood buds located between them. 

Upon leading shoots the reverse is the 
case, the growing bud maintains its 
supremacy. The pruning to be applied to the laterals of different varieties 
varies considerably. 

In Plate XXX. the positions occupied by the bloom buds are typical of the 
two sections info which peach trees may be classed for the purpose of pruning 
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Fig. 1. F»g. 2. 
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the lateral growths. Fig. 1 is cut from an Early Crawford tree, and is typical 
of pretty well all of the varieties which ripen their fruits early. It will be 
noticed that all of the flower buds are located upon the top half of the shoots. 

Beneath, to the base, only growing buds are found. The ordinary pruning 
in vogue which reduces all of the shoots 
by one-half, would simply cut away all 
of the bloom buds on shoots of this 
description. These varieties also have 
a habit of shedding large numbers of 
bloom buds during the dormant period, 
and for this reason many more buds 
should he left upon them than upon 
mid and late ripening kinds. Late 
pruning is also advisable, owing to this 
bud-shedding characteristic. Fig. 2 is 
a fair representative shoot of the mid 
and late season sorts. The bloom buds 
are earned along the full length of the 
laterals upon the varieties of this sec¬ 
tion, and as the bloom buds seem to 
have a secure hold, the pruner may 
safely remove from half to two-thirds 
of the length of each year’s growth, and 
still retain enough buds to produce a 
good crop. 

Plate XXXI. shows how these respec¬ 
tive shoots would be pruned. In the 
case of Fig. 1 it will be noted that the 
shoot which is placed at a disadvantage 
respecting a suppty of sap is left to 
bear fruit, after which in the next 
winter season it would be entirely sup¬ 
pressed. The right-hand shoot has been 
shortened back to healthy wood buds 
near itw base, and will produce two or 
more shoots in the coming summer for 
next year’s purposes. 

With the section to which Fig. 2 
belongs there is rarely much difficulty in 
securing sufficient annual wood to 
utilise, but to pi event undue extension 
a fair proportion of the shoots must be 
cut back to wood buds to restart growths 
further back toward the main arms, 
thus permitting a giadual* reduction of 
the outer shoots which tend to destroy 
the symmetry of the tree. 


When pruning the laterals of the peach, 
growths like Fig. 1 in Plate XXXII. are 



frequently met. These are pithy and XXXI. Fio. 1. Fig. 2. 

weakly. They terminate in a rosette 

of flower buds, which occasionally expand, but generally fall without setting 
fruits. The buds from the top to the base are weakly and undeveloped, con¬ 
sequently are unreliable. If these shoots remain they generally die back. If 
they are cut above the weakly buds'a similar result follows, The best plan to 
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adopt is to suppress them back to the parent shoot. At the base of Fig. 1 a 
base bud may be seen on each side, at BB. If such shoots are cut back, not 
too closely, these base buds generally start as seen in Fig. 2. 

The left hand growth from a base 
bud on Fig. 2 would most likely have 
carried a peach during the coming sum- 
mer. Its fellow on the right was 
shortened in late in summer, and has 
matured good wood buds at its base. 
These would doubtless have been 
utilised to start good strong lateral 
shoots next growing season. It will 
v *'»?*>'be seen that these base buds are on the 
! Vff base of the lateral and not on the 

k P arent shoot. It is, therefore, necessary 

■I * ‘‘W when cutting a peach lateral back to 

Ri'yl'i base buds to exercise care and not 

cut too closely to the old wood. I)is- 
Jrm ?’v, budding in spring is necessary owing to 
mpf}> the great number of base buds which 
i v ;* ’ grow. If thinned off with thumb and 

finger while yet brittle the remaining 
'jV shoots, having room to expand in good 
l C'\ light, become much more useful when 
iJ mature. 

Fig. 1. XXXII. Fig. 2. Summer pruning in the shape of 

shortening in the laterals is of advantage 
in dealing with many kinds This and disbudding will be more closely 






in dealing with many kinds This and disbudding will be more closely 
analysed in a later article. 

The renovation and refurnishing of old peach trees which have developed 
a straggling wasteful form is a subject about which a variety of opinions 
are found. When the trees are growing upon peach roots in good suitable 
soil, it is often a profitable work, but in poorer soils, more especially if the 
trees arc on almond or other foreign stocks, the work is not “ worth the 
candle.” 

There are two methods of renovation. One is to cut back the main arms 


gradually, so that its completion is spread over a period of about three winters, 
and thus, while refurnishing slowly, always retain a certain amount of fruiting 
wood, In this work it is well to avoid, as far as practicable, cutting the arms 
back to blank stumps. If possible, cut over some side growth, even though 
such be very small. 

Plate XXXIII. shows a peach tree about forty years old on which this 
operation is being performed. The outside branches have been operated on, 
and good growth has resulted. The tree could now be relieved of the remaining 
high limbs. 

The second method is to cut the tree back to a stump, and try to force new 
growth entirely. This practice usually kills out a proportion of the trees 
operated upon, but when successful it is more complete tnan the first named, 
though it, of course, deprives the grower of fruit entirely for two or three 
seasons. If desired, it offers a good opportunity to change by budding the 
tree to a more profitable variety. 

The reason why old peach trees do not respond to this renovating treatment 
so readily as other trees may be found in the fact that at the bases of the 
shoots a far lesser number of buds are developed. Rarely more than two base 
buds are found on a peach shoot, and these are often bloom buds. When 
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stimulated both buds usually break into simultaneous growth, leaving no 
dormant buds available for later emergencies. Added to this sparsity of bud 



XXXIII. 

FORTY-YEAR-OLD PEACH TREE PARTIALLY SHORTENED BACK. 


iormation is the fact that the dormant buds remaining undeveloped during the 
earlier period of growth of the tree, do not display the same tenacity of 
existence which is found in the members of the plum or pear families. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR JULY. 

By George Quinn, Inspector of Fruit. 

All well-cultivated orchards should have been ploughed throughout before 
this. If this has not been done, the surface soil will now be so sloppy that 
—in most places at any rate—horses cannot be taken on to the ground. 

No doubt many trees are yet to be planted, but in my mind there is no time 
like very early winter for this work in connection with deciduous kinds. The 
early planter also has the choice of stock, and the last served often gets old 
hard-stumped trees of a very doubtful value. 
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The pruning of deciduous trees will still be in full swing, and the Work 
should be dqne with great care. 

While pruning, suitable pieces of last season’s growths should be retained 
from any sorts deemed worthy of propagation by grafting. 

These should be carefully tied in bundles and labelled prior to being buried 
in moist—not wet—soil in a sheltered position. They are thus preserved until 
the sap in the trees to be used as stocks begins to rise, and the time for graft¬ 
ing arrives. 

Any trees which have been budded during the past summer should be cut 
back immediately over the dormant “ buds.” This period of the year, when 
the bark is saturated, should be taken advantage of to clean away loose scaling 
bark, which forms a suitable shelter for hybernating larvae of eodlin moth. 
This refuse should be caught and burnt if scraped from trees known to be 
infested with this pest. I would advise growers to withhold the spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture for the suppression of fungoid pests until next month, when 
the buds are loosened and unfolding. 

The harvesting of citrus fruits is still proceeding, and it is to be hoped some 
of our growers will try curing and storing some of their lemons until the season 
of scarcity arrives. 

The first working of apple roots may begin during this month. This consists 
in grafting pieces of blight-proof roots and shoots together for planting into 
nursery rows as described in the Journal of Agriculture , September, 1898. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLE-GROWING FOR JULY. 

By George Quinn. 

Sowings should be made in drills of carrots, parsnips, and beets. These all 
like deep, loose, rich, well drained soils. It is a good plan to make flat- 
bottomed drills, about Gin. to Bin. wide and from lin. to 2in. deep. After the 
seeds are sown evenly along this they should be covered with some finely 
broken manure which is well decomposed. A compost of two parts manure 
to one part sandy soil makes a good covering for seeds during the winter 
season. The planting out of cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, and onions will 
still be continued, even on the plains. 

Sowings of peas and broad beans should also be made. This is a good time 
to make the main sowings of the former. 

The thinning of former sowings of turnips, carrots, parsnips, and spinach 
should not be neglected. The amateur usually neglects this necessary pre¬ 
caution, and when all tops and no useful roots are the inevitable result, he 
breaks out into violent suggestions respecting laws to regulate the sale of 
seeds. 

The preparation of land for the planting of rhubarb and asparagus should be 
undertaken. The soil for these crops should be trenched about 2ft. deep, and 
about half a one-horse dray load of good stable manure, or from Jcwt. to lewt. 
of bonedust should be worked into the lower foot of loosened soil during the 
process of trenching. The surface soil should be always retained on top. In 
good ground rhubarb plants should stand about 4ft. x 4ft. apart, and asparagus 
plants 2ft. 6in. x 1ft. 3in. In planting these the roots should be spread*out 
carefully and given'an oblique downward tendency. 

Old beds of these plants should be topdressed with about 3in. of well-rotted 
stable manure, or a’ combination of this and bonedust; potash is also valuable. 
For asparagus a dressing of common salt could be mixed with the manure. 
The beds should be dug over with a fork very carefully, avoiding undue mutila¬ 
tion of the roots or crowns. 
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On the plains, where late frosts are infrequent, potatoes should be planted. 
The soil should be rich and free, and the sets started at the eyes before planting. 
It is a good plan^to just cover the sets with a thin layer of soil, ana on this 
sprinkle a good dressing of bonedust prior to covering tne trench in finally. 

Make ordinary sowings of cresses, radish, and lettuce for salad purposes. 
Transplant herbs such as thyme, sage, mint, &c. 

Those intending to'grow early tomatoes and cucumbers should make a start 
towards the end of this month by making sowings in heated frames. A simple 
hot frame is made by putting several loads of fresh stable manure in a heap 
and turning it once or twice prior to stamping it down to a firm even surface. 
The frame is then placed on top of it, and more fresh manure piled and 
stamped around the outside. From 4in. to 6in. of good compost is then placed 
on the manure within the frame, if the seeds are to be sown loosely; but if 
small pots are to be used the compost will be put into those, and the pots in 
turn plunged into the compost until their lower portions are well set upon the 
manure below. Great care is required in watering young plants raised in these 
frames, as they at first are so sappy and weakly that an excess of damp cold 
air will cause them to be attacked by rot fungus and destroyed immediately. 
It may be necessary to renew the manure around the sides to maintain warmth, 
blither calico or glass lights may be used with equal success as coverings if 
they are managed properly, and without this neither arc satisfactory. 


LEMON-CURING. 

At a meeting of the California University Farmers’ Institute Mr. A. S. 
Gaylord, a large grower of lemons, read a paper on this subject, from which 
we extract the following :— 

Storehouse. —The first requisite for successful keeping of lemons is a suitable 
storehouse. Such a storehouse must have perfect ventilation and a low even 
temperature. 

Practical Operation in Lemon-Curing .—You can readily understand that 
no one method of handling the fruit in storage can be followed in all lemon 
houses, the difference in systems of ventilation. &c., making great differences 
necessary in the methods followed. After some little experimenting the fol¬ 
lowing methods seemed to produce the best results in my hou.se When the 
fruit is taken into the lemon house for storage the boxes are so piled as to 
allow a free circulation of air around the fruit. If the lemons are in cleated 
boxes they aie piled in tiers lengthwise, the ends of the boxes touching, but 
leaving a space of 3in. between each tier. If the fruit is in boxes without 
cleats, they are piled one above another at Tight angles. Several thicknesses 
of newspaper are placed over the fruit in the top boxes, as otherwise it would 
get too much air and become soft before the balance of the fruit was ready to 
store permanently. The object in piling the fruit in this manner is to allow 
the moisture in the rind to evaporate: and the boxes are left so piled as long 
as possible without allowing the fruit to soften, as the less moisture there is in 
the rind when the fruit is stored the less danger there is of decay. The fruit 
should not be allowed to get soft before storing permanently; but yet it should 
lose the hard feeling it has when just picked. I know of no better term to 
apply to the feeling of a lemon ready to store than that of smoothness. The 
time it takes the fruit to reach this stage cannot be stated in days, as the 
condition of the atmosphere and the amount of ventilation given the fruit will 
hasten or retard the process. 

Going into Permanent Storage .—When the fruit is ready to be permanently 
stored it is looked over, so that any lemons that have decayed can oe removed- 
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It ii then put into boxes without cleats. The fruit that is sound* but of low 
grade* is put into boxes by itself, and kept separate from the prime fruit, as 
decay is more Hkely to appear in it. The large fruit is Borted out and put into 
the top boxes, as the shrinkage is greatest in them, and these are covered by 
ten or twelve thicknesses of newspaper. Two thicknesses of newspaper are 
placed both in the bottom of the box and on top of the fruit. Good results 
are also obtained by placing a single thickness of paper between each layer of 
lemons. The boxes are then piled in tiers, leaving a space between the tiers 
for the circulation of air. The air carries off the carbonic acid thrown off by 
the lemons, and yet does not get to the fruit to dry it up. 

Storing in Open Piles .—I have found that when fruit is stored in large 
blocks there is danger of decay in the centre of these blocks, and that if the 
centre is given sufficient air that in the outer boxes will get too much. Also, 
to get at decaying fruit in such a pile the outside boxes all have to be moved. 
For these reasons the fruit is being piled this year in double tiers across the 
building, with an alleyway between the double tiers wide enough so that a box 
can be easily handled. The boxes are piled with the ends toward the alleyway. 
Decaying fruit can easily be detected by the odor, and the boxes containing 
any can be gone through without disturbing the remainder. This is of im¬ 
portance, as the less the fruit is handled the better. The advantage of several 
inner rooms is apparent at this time, as the fruit of one room can be gone over 
without opening up the whole house It also allows of the special treatment 
of the fruit of any one room. 

Ventilation .—In the lemon house described the following method of regulat¬ 
ing the ventilation has furnished good results :—All doors and ventilators are 
left open at night, and during the day when cloudy or rainy ; on warm days 
the doors are closed, but all the ventilators are left open Both are closed 
during a north wind. All ventilators are closed in summer when the thermo¬ 
meter goes above 95°. On very hot nights, when the temperature is lower in 
the lemon house than outside, it is found advisable to open only the ventilators; 
but if this has to be done for more than one night at a time it is found neces¬ 
sary to open all doors for an hour before sunrise 

Advantage of Storing. —Although we yet have much to learn as to the best 
methods to pursue in lemon storing, we have gone far enough to demonstrate 
that it is the best course for us to follow. As soon as the bulk of the fruit was 
kept for summer consumption the winter market improved, and the grower found 
that, while a large amount of fruit could not be sold in the winter at any price, a 
small portion could be marketed with profit. As to the future, the prospects for 
the lemon are very bright, and when some of the lesser details of their keeping 
have been solved the lemon will be one of the most profitable crops to raise. 

Lcfigth of Storage .—Fruit picked in November and December [June-July 
in Australia] can be held in good condition until August, and probably could 
be kept until September. It is not usually desirable to hold fruit after August 
[March in this part of the world! as the market generally starts to decline at 
that time. The spring pick of lemons does not keep as well as the fall and 
winter pick* and will usually have to be marketed first. 

Picking Lemons .—Great care should be used in the picking of lemons for 
storage, as a bruise on the rind means decay. A picking bag on the lines of 
the Woodward bog should be used, the fruit being emptied from the bag into 
the box slowly, and the box levelled full by hand. If the fruit is not to be 
looked over before storing away permanently, a double thickness of newspaper 
should be placed in the bottom of each box, and care taken that no culls or fruit 
liable to spoil gets in. As to size, always use a ring, unless able to gauge 
accurately with the fingers. Pick November and December fruit [June*July 
in Australia] up to the first heavy frost* on a ring *2|in. in diameter. This 
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fruit keeps better than any other picking, and it is desirable to get as much off 
the trees as .possible before a frost. Pick as often as you can get a good 
picking. If left more than thirty days some of the fruit will be too large. 
Afterwards use a ring 2|in. in diameter. It is not desirable to let the lemons 
get over 2fin. in size. 


SELF-FEEDING BOX FOR CONDITION POWDER. 

Some of the more advanced pig-breeders regularly supply their hogs with 
condition powder. This is made with, say, fibush. pulverised charcoal placed 
in a shallow box or on a floor; add IJbush. of hardwood ashes, and ftlbs. salt. 
Mix this thoroughly. Dissolve 1 jibs, copperas (sulphate of iron) in dgalls. hot 
water; sprinkle this on the above through a watering pot, stirring and mixing 
the whole while slowly sprinkling. Then place the whole, or a good portion, 
in a self-feeding box, made thus :— 



The box should have a hinged lid, and must be fixed^firmly>n the ground 
by driving in strong stakes, else the pigs will turn itover. At the mouth, 
inside, there should be a slanting board to throw the contents right down to 
the edge of the little trough, as shown in the front part of the box. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

Clkansing Fluid. —Here is a recipe that should be cut out and pasted in 
the kitchen, for it will save many pounds' worth of time and strength. Shave 
five cakes of good hard soap into just enough boiling water to dissolve them 
nicely. Stir constantly until the soap is dissolved, then add two teaspoonfuls of 
powdered borax and a scant teacup of kerosine. Stir well, then pour it into 
a covered stone jar, and use it whenever anything very dirty, either cloth, tin¬ 
ware, woodwork, or iron utensils is to be cleaned. Apply a little to the outside 
of your kettle while it is hot and see how bright it will be. Use a little also 
when cleaning your windows, and you will never again regard that task as 
something to be put off as long as possible. For cleansing skins, wash basins, 
and slop jars there is nothing equal to it, and by its use the dish towels can be 
kept nice and white without rubbing. Put them into a pan of cold water, add 
enough of the compound to form a good suds, and let them come slowly to a 
boil. Let them boil until they are sufficiently clean, then rinse them and hang 
-them out. Such work will almost do itself while one is attending to other 
^duties, and the task of keeping clean is thus robbed of more than one-half its 
terrors .—Farm and Home . 
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Adelaide. 

. 3*02 

Wilson.. 

,. 3*60 

Quom . 

. 3*86 

Port Germein. 

. 2*40 

Port Pine . 

. 2*19. 

Crystal Brook. 

. 3*09 

Port Broughton ... 

. 1*66 

Hammond . 

. 2*67 

Bruce . 

. 27* 

Melrose . 

. 4*08 

Wirrabara ....... 

. 4*15 

Appila. 

. 4*06 

Laura . 

. 3*64 

Caltowie. 

. 8-27 

Jamestown. 

. 3*12 

Gladstone . 

. 3*06 

Georgetown . 

. 3*28 

Namdy . 

Xtedhill. 

. 2*86 
. 2*99 

Koolunga.. 

, 2*68 

Carrieton. 

. 3*20 

Eurelia. 

. 3*67 

Black Bock. 

. 3*23 

1’etersburg . 

. 2*99 

Yongala . 

. 2*84 

Terowie . 

. 2*66 

Yarcowie. 

. 2*52 

Hallett . 

. 3*44 

Burra . 

.. 3*18 

Snowtown .. 

.. 2*90 

Brinkworth. 

,. 3*24 

Blyth . 

. 3*24 

Clare . 

. 4*16 

Mintaro Central ... 

. 3*63 

Watervale . 

. 3*89 

Auburn . 

. 3 06 

Manooia. 

. 270 

Hoyleton.. 

,. 2*62 

Balaklava ... 

. 2*37 

Port Wakefield ... 

. 1 91 

Saddleworth . 

. 2*68 

Marrabel.... 

. 2*88 


Stockport. 182 

Hamley Bridge .... 2*08 

Kapunda. 2*43 

Freeling . 2*07 

Stockwell. 3*81 

Nuriootpa . 3*67 

Angaeton. 4*452 

Tanunda. 3*64 

Lyndoch. 4*26 

M allala . 2*75 

Boseworthy. 2*53 

Gawler . 2*88 

Smithfield . 1*86 

Two Wells . 2 34 

Virginia . 2*06 

Salisbury . 2*68 

Teatree Gully.... 4^46 

Magill . 4*19 

Crafers. 9*10 

Clarendon . 6*70 

Morphett Vale _ 3 66 

Noarlunga . 3*03 

Willunga . 6*77 

; Aldinga . 4*40 

| Normanville . 2*68 

• Yankalilla . 2*98 

! Eudunda. 2*87 

| Truro . 2*98 

Mount Pleasant_ 4*69 

i Blumberg ........ 8*11 

Gumeraoha. 6*32 

Lobethal. 6*17 

Woodside. 5*77 

j Hahndorf. 6*78 

j Naime. 5*46 

! Mount Barker . 5*86 

Echunga. 6*06 

Macclesfield. 4*88 

Meadows. 6*28 

Strathalbyn. 2*98 


Callington ........ 1*99 

Langhome’s Bridge.. 2*33 

Milang. 2*26 

Wallaroo. 2*00 

Kadina. 2*63 

Moonta. 1*43 

Green's Plains. 1 *92 

Maitland . 3*41 

Ardrossan . 1*80 

Port Victoria. 2*17 

Curramulka. 2*90 

Minlaton. 2*61 

Stansbury . 1 *84 

Warooka. 2*78 

Yorketown. 2*94 

Edithbuigh. 2*08 

Fowler’s Bay. 1*02 

Streaky Bay . 2*06 

Port Elliston . 4*06 

Port Lincoln . 2*92 

Cowell. 1*26 

Queensclift'e. 2*33 

Port Elliot . 2*31 

Goolwa . 1*76 

Meningie... 3*36 

Kingston. 4*69 

Robe . 3*80 

Beachport . 4*51 

Bordertown. 3*44 

Wolseley. 3*07 

Frances . 3*47 

Naracoorte. 4*53 

Lueindale . 4*22 

Ponola. 4*62 

Millicent.. 4*86 

Mount Gambier .... 4*92 

Wellington. 3*62 

Murray Bridge .. 2 60 

Mannum. 2*45 

Morgan . 1*95 

Overland Corner.... 2*64 

Renmark. 2*38 


MONTHLY RAINFALL. 

The following table shows the rainfall for June: —~ 


Riverton ,.. 3*00 

Tarlee. 2*39 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE REPORT. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Company report:— j une 

A favorable month’r. business has been experienced, rains falling where most needed, districts 
both agricultural and pastoral that lie within our driest areas being well favored. Feed is 
becoming abundant; tne young wheat plant in all directions is having a propitious start, and, 
with the improved market prospects, farmers are more hopeful of a return to better times. 
The firmness and further advance in the wool nnirket it is to be hoped will lead soon to the 
re-occupation of the formerly valuable pastoral runs that are now lying idle, and also prevent 
the further contemplated abandonment of other old-established squatting properties. 

Business is generally satisfactory, both in town and country, the public accounts up to 
June 30, although not yet complete, showing a balance in the State finances with surplus*?* 
from directions that indicate a revival of our leading industries. The output of copper from 
late developments should soon show a marked increase. 

The less favorable weather conditions over some of the more important wheat districts in the 
Northern Hemisphere caused a hardening in price of the cereal, London values advancing from 
3s. to 4s. per quarter, though at moment an easing back of about half the advance gained is 
reported, with demand, however, continuing fairly brisk for Australian cargoes for early de¬ 
livery at European p-rts. The probab liiy of trouble in South Africa has caused merchants 
there to'order breadstuff a in inci eased quantities trom Australia, and this is inducing a con¬ 
siderable transfer of grain from growers* hands, so that stocks in our colony on farmers' 
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account have been materially reduced during the month. Flour has fluctuated in sympathy 
with movements in the grain. Bran and pollard are easier, with other forage lines, owing 
to the more abundant growth of feed. Though the yield of potatoes in the South-Eastern 
districts was light, and not up to the average .this season, and stocks held arc smaller than 
usual, there is no anxiety on the part of dealers to secure lots offering, imported sorts having 
obtained hold of the market. Good stocks of onions exist, hut being well held, local price is 
kept close on a parity with the cost of landing Victorian samples; that market, as usual at this 
season, fixing Australian rates. 

In dairy products good trade has been doing. Butter continued short of the colony’s re¬ 
quirements during the earlier half of June, so that importations were necessary until a few 
days ago, when supplies increasing rapidly values gave way, and South Australia is again in 
this line self-supplying, with prospects of having an expor able surplus within a few weeks ; 
meanwhile values are steadily falling. About three weeks ago eggs gave way in price rather 
unexpectedly, and notwithstanding it was confidently believed by many in the trade that a 
recovery would occur values continued to run down, although at moment there is a slightly 
firmer tendency shown; but we must very soon expect the seasonable drop, therefore do not 
think any marked recovery possible before spring quotations are reached. Well-conditioned 
cheese is very scarce, so large a propon ion of stock now held at the factories being old and 
dry, but no importation is possible at present prices. There is an excellent turnover in bacon 
for winter time, owing chiefly to the relatively high prices ruling for butchers’ meat; quota¬ 
tions are a shade easier, but there is no probability of the fall usually expected at this time of 
the ) ear. Honey is selling much better, and values have advanced a little, though this line is 
still very cheap. Beeswax active. Almonds scarce. Heavy business doing in live and dressed 
poultry, the more moderate prices now ruling, compared with rates for past couple of years, 
inducing increased consumption, all suitable table birds experiencing good competition. In 
carcass meat full catalogues have been submitted, the market readily absorbing all forward 
with values sustaining. 

Market Quotations of the Day. 

Wheat.—Fanners’ lots at Fort Adelaide, 2s. lOd. to 2s. lid.; outports, 2s. 7d. to 2s 9d.,per 
bushel of 60lbs. 

Flour.—City brands, £7; country, £6 2s. fid. to £6 10s. per ton of 2,000lbs. 

Bran, 8|d.; pollard, 8fd. per bushel of 201bs. 

Oats.—Local Algerian, Is. 7d. to Is. lOd.; good stout white, 2s. 4d. to 2s. 9d, per bushel 
of 40lbs. 

Barley. - Malting, nominal; Cape, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 4d. per bushel of 601bs. * 

Chaff.—£3 to £3 6s. per ton of 2,240lbs., dumped, f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes.—Mount Gambiers, £2 17s. fid. to £3 2s.: Tasmanian and New Zealands, £3 2s. fid. 
to £3 6s. per 2,2401bs. 

Onions.—£6 6s. to £6 10s. per 2,240lbs. 

Butter.—Creamery and factory prints, 10d. to Is. £d.; dairy and collectors’ lines, fid. to 
lOd. per pound. 

Cheese.—S.A. factory, best, large to loaf, 6d. to 7d.; ordinary to fair 4£d. to 5£d. per pound. 

Bacon.—Factory-cured sides, 6 jd. to 7d.; farm lots, 6$d. to fijd. per pound. 

Hams.—S.A. factory, scarce, 7d. to 8£d. per pound. 

Eggs.—Loose, 9£d.; in casks, f.o.b., lid. per dozen. 

Lard.—In bladders, 5£d.; tins, 4 Jd. per pound. 

Honey.—2$d. for best extracted, in 60lb. tms; beeswax, Is. per pound. 

Almonds.—Soft shells, 4jd.; kernels, lid. per pound. 

Gum.—Best clear wattle, l}d. per pound. 

Carcass Meat - Vealera, 3d. per pound ; handy shop porkers, 4jd. to 6£d.; good baconers, 
4d. to 4jd.; heavy, of prime quality, 3fd. to 4jd. 

Dressed Poultry—Turkeys, fid. to. 6id. per pound ; fowls, id. to 6Jd. 

Live Poultry.—Fine table roosters, Is. 3a. to Is. 7d. each; ordinary, Is. to Is 3d.; good hens, 
Is. Id. to Is. 6d.; light and poor birds of mixed sexes, 7d. to l la.; ducks, 2s. to 2s. 4d.; 
ducklings, Is. fid.; geese, 3s. 3a. to 3s. fid.; pigeons, 4§d. to 5d.; turkeys, from 4d. per 
pound live weight for ordinary, up to 6d. for prime table sorts. 


WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS. 

Amyton. — Rainfall for June, nearly 3in. The land has had a good soaking, and the crops 
are coining on splendidly. The rain for the most part was steady, and very little ran off the 
land. Many farmers are busy fallowing, and operations will soon become general. With fair 
weather feed will grow rapidly. Rainfall recorded for year, to date, fljin. . 

Auden Yale.— 'Wheat that came up with March rains has a tendency to run to head, .and, 
where,possible, sheep are being turned on to feed it down. Splendid rains have fallen during 
the month, and the crops have got a good start. With mild weather, feed will soon be* 
abundant now. 
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Arthcrton. —With the exception of a few farmers, who will not finish till some time in 
July, seeding is about over. The season so far has been very favorable, nice rains and sun* 
shine alternating, and with but few frosty nights. The rain has generally been so steady that 
not much has run off into the dams. Mice are plentiful this year, and are doing a great deal 
of harm to the crops by burrowing after the grain. Farmers have had to harrow after the 
drill to prevent all the grain being taken. 

Balaklava. —We have bad splendid weather since previous report. Steady soaking rains, but 
not heavy enough to stop work, have fallen. Under the influence of bright days and showery 
weather, with the absence of frost, feed is coming on well. Fallowing is being pushed on. 
Wheat crops are coming up well, especially where drilled and manured. The lambing appears 
to have been good, and strong healthy lambs are to be seen in the paddocks. Rainfall for June, 
to 24th, 2*16in 

Booleroo South. —Splendid rains have fallen during the month, 3*27in. being recorded to 
21st. Tbe wheat plant is looking well and making good growth. Fallowing is the order of the 
day. Feed is coming on well, and the lambing has been good. 

Garrieton. —Tbe weather has been decidedly favorable, and the wheat is coming on nicely. 
Splendid rains have fallen, scarcely any of which has run off. Feed is coming on well, and 
stock are in fair condition. Farmers are hopeful of a good harvest. 

Crystal Brook. —This month has been very seasonable. Seediiig is finished, and with 
splendid rains we have had the crops are coming on well. With a few fine days crops and 
feed will make rapid progress, if not too frosty. Rainfall for June to 24, about 3in. 

Dawson.— Up to end of first week in June auite one half of the wheat was not above 
ground, and the crops were patchy. Ti e 1 »ng looked for change has, however, come, and 
entirely changpd the aspect of affairs. Up to the 22nd nearly 3in. has fallen in steady 
soaking rain, accompanied by mild weather Feed being scarce, farmers have in many cases 
to hand feed their working stock. A start was made with fallowing as soon as rain fell; this 
work is being done earlier than for many years past. 

Dowlinovillb. —Seeding is just about finished, the system of drilling in seed and manure 
together being general. The crops above ground look healthy, and feed is coming on fairly 
well. Stock in fair condition. 

Elbow Hill (Franklin Hakhor). —Nice growing weather prevails, light showers alternat¬ 
ing with sunshine, but a soaking downpour is needed to reach the subsoil. Seeding is finished, 
and most of the wheat is nicely above ground. 

Gawlbr River. —Favorable weather experienced this month. Seeding was. a little late 
this season owing to somewhat dry weather in Mav, but is now finished. Crops look strong 
and healthy. Feed is growing well and is fairly plentiful, the soil having had a good soaking. 
Stock are in fair condition. Lambing has been good. 

Johnhburg. —The wheat is coming up nicely, and the few patches that got the benefit of 
the March floods look healthy. Feed is backward; stock in fair condition. Fallowing has 
commenced. With the soaking rains we have had this month, crops and feed will make good 
progress. 

Kapupwa.—S eeding is finished and crops are looking well. Not much frost experienced. 

Lucindalb. —Nice rains have fallen this month, and a few weeks of fine weather would be 
acceptable. Some heavy frosts have been experienced, but as feed is well forward not much 
harm has been done Iambs are coming on quickly, and if left alone by foxes a good per¬ 
centage should be marked. 

Millicbnt. —The weather has been very seasonable, though two or three frosts have been 
experienced. Seeding is well advanced, most of it having been put in with the seed and 
fertiliser drill. Grass is plentiful and stock looking well, it is generally admitted that, ho far 
this is tbe best season for past twenty years. 

Murray Bridge. —Tbe weather has been all that could be desired; rain at frequent 
intervals with a few warm days in between. About l*5in. recorded to June 23. Fallowed 
and manured crops look well, out early dry sown crops are very dirty and grassy, and make 
but little headway. Grass is making good progress, and stock are in fair condition. 

Onetree Hill.— Favored with intervals of soaking rain and warn bright days, the newly 
sown wheat is well under way. With few exceptions all the crops have been put in with the 
drill. Grass is fairly abundant; lambing is nearly over, the percentage being above the 
average. Rainfall to 20th, 2*20in. 

Port Elliot.— The first three weeks of June were dry, and white frosts occurred on two 
or three occasions but not severe enough to do much harm. Seeding is nearly completed with 
the exception of peas, of which most farmers have put in a few acres. The seed and fertiliser 
drill is being used this season. Sparrows are not apparently so plentiful as a few years back, 
but rabbits are on tbe increase, though the cats destroy large numbers of young rabbits. 

Rickman’s Creek. —Up to the beginning of June the rainfall was light and patchy, and 
not sufficient to Start the crops except in places. A splendid fail of rain has, however, been 
recorded, and the crops are coming up nioeiy. Herbage is doing well, and stock are in fair 
condition* 

Riverton.— Fine seasonable rains have fallen this month. Rainfall to 24th, 2*98in. 
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CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Wednesday, June 21, 1899. 

Present—Messrs. F. E. H. W. Krichauff (Chairman), S. Goode, Thomas 
Hardy, H. Kelly, J. Miller, T. Price, T. B. Robson, and A. Molineux (Secretary). 

Storing Apples. 

The Chairman tabled apples which he had kept for two months in ground 
peat. They were in splendid condition, and not flavored in any way by the 
peat, though in direct contact with it. Mr. Hardy said unless the appleR kept 
better in peat than as oidinarily stored, he did not see what they gained from 
the extra expense for peat. Apples were stored here for several months with- 
out any packing whatever. The Chairman said his idea was to prove Vhcther 
the peat would affect the apples*, as, if not, it should prove very suitable for 
packing apples for export, and doing away with the expense and trouble of 
wrapping in paper 

Orange Bound Scale. 

The Secretary tabled lemons badly encrusted with red scale. These came 
from a garden with only a few trees, on the banks of a watercourse, and in close 
proximity to a large orangery, where they were doing all the? could, and with 
very successful results, to keep the pest in check. Members agreed that the 
existence of a few trees here and there infested by insects was a constant 
menace to those growing frui’s on a commercial basis. 

Parasites of Codlin Moth. 

Mr. Robson called attention to statement in Museum report to effect that 
codlin moth larvae, with ichneumon parasites, had been forwarded to the 
entomologist. If this were correct, growers should be very careful about 
destroying the ichneumon flies. The Secretary said it was well known that the 
codlin moth larva was attacked by several carnivorous ami parasitic insects, but 
unfortunately these were not in sufficient numbers—probably because themselves 
parasited by other insects—to make any appreciable reduction in the number of 
codlin moth caterpillars. As with the aphis and most of the scale insects, the 
parasites could not be depended upon to keep the pest within bounds. 

Export of Grapes. 

Mr. Hardy stated that the grapes sent by the s.s. Ovnrah to London from 
Adelaide fetched satisfactory prices. The White Daira, also-known as Aimeria, 
carried best. Dark grapes were not so successful. The grapes were packed in 
cork dust or jarrah shavings, and, as in past two years, earned equally well 
with either packing. The cork dust cost Is. 6d. per case of 351bs. of grapes, 
while the jarrah shavings cost nothing. 

Extracts and Translations. 

The Chaieman tabled the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronomical Papers:— 

301. Premium for Fount Planting. —The Prussian State, so rich in forests, pays premiums 
to private individuals planting forests. In the district of Slade £161 6*. was paid to thirty- 
one persons in the year 1897-8. They had planted a total of about 300 acres, and received 
therefore about 1 0s. per acre. 

302. Statist^** —F° r the province of Hanover tbe Royal stud at Celle had placed in the 
year 249 stallions at sixty-six stations. Germany in 1896 exported l,466cwts. of butter 
and 4,160cwta. of oondense4 ipiik to China. 
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303 . Potatoa* —According to experiments made in 1897, on twenty-six farms, the jpotato 
44 Silesia ” was found (he best as regards quantity, but not quite safe against disease. 44 Hero” 
was in that respect better, and also for cooking, averaging 19 per cent, of starch. 

804. Rolling of the Land. —From Professor l)r. Woliny’s experiments it appears that com¬ 
pressed soil shows a higher temperature than if left loose, and that the surface remains moist 
for a longer time, if a good rain falls after the rolling, and others follow not too far apart. 
And this is the case, although the surface evaporates more water. To understand this, it is a 
fact that the compressed soil can hold more water, as the loose surface allows the rain to 
sink down deeper' into the subsoil. Wollny also found that seeds germinated more evenly in 
compressed soil. In the loose soil many will die from want of moisture. Unless, however, 
at a somewhat later period the surface was loosened again by hoeing or harrowing the crops 
taken from land that was rolled were much less. Land which had received stable dung or 
green m nuring, if not of a heavy and wet character, should be pressed down with a plain 
roller to allow the quicker decomposition of this material. Spike rollers can he frequently 
used to advantage on heavy soil, where the harrow left many lumps. They will crush these, 
but keep the surface still somewhat open. 

806. Asparagus. —In a paper read before the Royal Horticultural 8ociety, Mr. Geo. Gordon, 
V.M H., made the following remarks, believing that asparagus plantations could be rendered 
mote productive and profitable : - 44 Beds are at present formed without any reference to the 
seed-hearing propensities of the plants. These differ materially in seed production; some are 
barren, while others have light or heavy crops of seed, and you can observe that the vigor of 
the plants is in inverse ratio to the crop of seeds they are bearing. Barren plants produce a 
forest of stout growths rising to a height of 6ft. or 6It.; those producing light crops of berries 
will have more moderate growth, while those heavily seeded, will make only spindly heads the 
following season. It is, therefore, in his opinion, advisable to grow the plants another year 
before using them in the formation of beds, and eliminate all that show signs of seed-bearing. 
In a few vea»s asparagus might be so improved as to come into line with the finest produced 
and exported from the Continent.” 

306. specific effect of the Three Main Plant Food*. —Nitrogen promotes the development of 
wood, shoots, and leaves, more than of flowers and fruits. Trees may, if receiving too much 
of it, show' a disinclination to form ftuitbuds, and will certainly not bear much fruit before 
advancing age may prevent the too luxuriant growth of wood and leafage. Vegetables, on 
the contrary, are much in want of nitrogenous manures to promote rapid growth, and thus 
supply the desirable tenderness. Our gaideners may employ much stable dung which they 
may have for the carting away from town, and thus provide nitrogen for their vegetables; 
hut it is hardly doubtful now that artificial manures are still more profitable to use. Sulphate 
of ammonia, and still more so nitrate of soda, act so quickly that the produce to which they are 
applied while the pi nt is growing, and at diffetent stages of growth, will*; >me in much earlier 
and thus command the best price in the market. Phm hone acid is of the greatest importance 
for the reproductive organs or the plants, and fiuit trees will not give satisfaction unless ihere 
is a sufficient supply within their reach. Of course vegetables and all other plants require 
phosphoric acid, some more, some less Le^uminosce, while drawing their nitrogen from the 
air, require a large quantity of phosphoric acid and potash to enable them to do so. Bone and 
other phosphates and cheap phosphatic guanoes, have been used pretty extensively in the pro¬ 
vince. Thomas phosphate has so far not every where been successful, and many will find only 
in after years that the money was not thrown away. Wetter seasons will succeed the late dry 
seasons; it is actually advised to dig it in at the rate of 6lbs. to 8lbs. per square rod when land 
is trenched Potash, although one of the elements of plant food, and necessary for obtaining a 
full crop, we know not much of its particular effect. It is nowhere more required than in 
soils of a light sandy nature, as these are generally deficient of potash. It seems pretty certain 
that potash unproven the quality of fruits, that they contain more sugar, or at least more juicy. 

Branch at Mallala. 

The formation of a Branch at Mallala, with the following gentlemen as mem¬ 
bers, was approved:—Meters. H. B. Moody, G. Marshman, S. Churches, A. 
Moody, S. Temby, A. F. Wilson, W. R. Stephenson, G. W. Bischof, F. W. 
Worden, W. Temby, and M. H. East. 

New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches:—Mount Pleasant; Mr. W. Royal; Clarendon, Mr. J. Felling; 
Boothby, Mr. R. Carrin; My lor, Mr. W. J. Narroway; Cradock, Messrs. P. 
O'Dea, T, Marsh, W. Symons, and W. H. Haggerty; Pyap, Mr. J. Arnold ; 
Crystal Brook, Mr. G. Scott; Swan Reach. Mr. J. Heimng; Watervale, Mr. 
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H, Scovell; Auburn, Messrs. J. T. Kirkbright, O. C. H. Limbert; Quorn, Mr* 
J. Rock; Jobnsburg, Mr. F. W. Smith; Forster, Mr. C. R. A. Schenseher i 
Gawler, Mr. J. Barritt; Port Elliot, Mr. J. Nosworthy; Morgan, Mr. H. Hahn; 
Stockport, Mr. J. F. Godfree ; Mundoora, Mr. C. H. Button; Elbow Hill, Mr* 
Goo. Dunn; Renmark, Mr. Ed. Hutton ; Port Germein, Mr. C. O’Loughiin ; Port 
Pirie, Mr. T. Jose; Wilmington, Messrs. R. Cole, M. Gray, J. Hutchens, and 
J. Lauterbach; Mount Pleasant, Mr. L McBean; Morphett Vale, Messrs. Wm. 
Holby, jun., and A. Jones; Bootkby, Mr. A. Robb ; Lipson, Mr. R. Haldane; 
Maitland, Mr. G. 8. Greenslade; Albert, Mr. C. Setterberg; Bowhill, Mr. 
C. A. Evans; Dowlingville, Mr. Theo. Lambladt. 

Reports by Branches. 

The Secretary reported receipt, since previous meeting, of eighty-three 
reports of Branch meetings. % 


REPORTS BY BRANCHES. 

Yorketown, May 13. 

Present—Messrs. J. Koth (Chairman), C. Domaschenz, A. Jung, J. Dewey 
(Hon. Sec ), and one visitor. 

Sheep Disease. —Mr. Jung said his sheep had been troubled with stiffness 
in the legs. He removed all that could walk to another paddock,’and carted 
thirty to his house and fed them on hay. All recovered, except one, at the 
house, but it was a fortnight before the last of them could get up. 

Codlin Moth. —Mr. Koth complained that fruit affected by codlin moth 
caterpillars was being sent over and sold in the shops in Yorketown 

Hay. —Most of the members favor mixed hay—wheat and oats—for feeding 
horses; but the difficulty is to decide upon the varieties of each that will be fit 
to cut at the same time. Experience so far points to Early Para wheat and 
Cape oats as the best to sow together. Mr. Jung said he also feeds his horses, 
when working, with boiled barley. It was considered that hay alone is not 
sufficient for working horses, but it is not advisable to feed too much barley. 
Mr. Hughes, whose hoises have to do a deal of fast travelling, do good work 
when fed with oats (scalded and left to stand overnight). 


Davenport, May 5. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Tremhath (Chairman), W. Hodshon, J. Holdsworth, 
T. McDowell, R. B. Randall, and J. Roberts (Hon. Sec.). 

“Waste: its Prevention and UTiLiSATidN.”-~Mr. T. McDowell read 
a lengthy paper. The following is a condensation :— 

Never before has the matter of, waste been so prominently brought under notice of farmers 
as at the present time—four consecutive dry seasons, almost total failure of crops, 4« ath* of 
large numbers of farm animals from starvation, no feed even for poultry. All this following 
three or four fairly good seasons, when liberal supplies of straw, “ cocky chaff/’ Ac,, could 
have been saved—sufficient to have saved the lives of most of the animals (especially during 
the first two years of drought)—accentuates the fact that there was a great lack of forethought 
in most of those who suffered loss. It ha 1 been urged that the cost of saving the straw and 
wheat husks (or “cocky chaff 1 ’) would be too great; but those who had saved supplies of 
those food substances were now in a much better position than those who had failed to do so. 
The one had lost all his live stock, and the other had saved them. With respect to small 
holdings and gardens, the owners in this district are subject to many drawbacks, such as limited 
local markets, long periods of dry weather, strong and damaging winds, frequent deficiency of 
water, resulting in unmarketable produce and surplus. Some o? this latter may be prevented 
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by sowing only a tittle Seed At frequent intervals, so as to maintain a succession of maturing 
crops of vegetables, taking care not to sow or plant vegetables of any sort at a time when they 
will prematurely run to seed. This waste could be utilised in feeding cows, fowls, and pigs. 
But, as much of the surplus, &c., of the vegetable garden would be produced at a time when 
grass might be plentiful, it would be advisable to preserve it in a silo [In alternate layers of 
straw or bay, each layer 1ft. deep - Gen. Sec-.]. Care would have to be taken not to keep 
more sto6k than the surplus would he likely to maintain. 


Morgan, May 20. 

Present—Messrs. J. Jackman (Chairman), C. W. F. Pfitzner, H. Windebank 
E. French, L. Stubing, K. Jacobs, J. Bruhn, J. Wishart (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Distressed Farmers’ Permanent Relief Fund. —This Branch suggests 
to the -committee that all future relief be in the nature of a loan, and that there 
be an undertaking on the part of those receiving such to repay as soon as they 
are in a position to do so. 

Crops and Weather. — Seeding for wheat crops is now practically finished 
in this locality. The past month’s rainfall has been very deficient, and prospects 
are therefore rather unsatisfactory. 


Stockport, May 29. 

Present Messrs. T. Megaw (ChairmanI) G. Stribling, C. W. Smith, 
J. Smith, J. Smith, jun., G. Burdon, F. Watts, M. Conolly, and J. Murray 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Farmers’ Relief Fund. — Members favor this movement, but think a 
portion of the fund should be reserved for calamities other than drought affect¬ 
ing individual farmers. 

Paper. —Mr. Stribling read a paper on “ How to Make Farm Life more 
Attractive,’* as follows:— 

In the general routine of farm life there seems to be very little to entice and much that is 
distasteful and unpleasant; but, like other occupations, it has its advantages and its dis¬ 
advantages. We may make farm life a life of drudgery, setdude ourselves from all society, 
deny ourselves every comfort and pleasure, setj nothing or next to nothing in the world but 
what takes place every day in our home, our farmyard, and our fields. With such a motto for 
farm life we may be able to hoard money and possibly in some cases become moderately rich, 
but in the majority of cases money scraped together in such a fashion, whether on the farm 
or in a business, brings no comfort and givos no pleasure. The old saying is a true one, 44 All 
work and no play will make Jack a dull boy.” Or we may swing to the other extreme, and 
for the sake of company, pleasure, recreation, and amusement we may neglect our home and 
farm duties, and either do the work at the wrong time or io the wrong way, or never do it at 
all. Such a life may possibly be a merry one, but it will certainly be of short duration, ending 
in failure, leaving the creditors to mourn over dishonored after-harvest bills; but l want to 
suggest a few lints on which to run in endeavoring to make farm life attractive. In the first 
plaoe we must strive to make it successful and be thrifty. The wise men tells us that “The 
hand of the diligent maketh rich, while drowsiness will clothe a man with rags.” The idler 
need never expect to make farm life happy—he is quite out of his place on the farm ; all that 
ha does is badly done, and brings no reward for his begrudged labor. Thrift is indispensable. 
Method is also required in order that we may reap the full reward of our labor. One man 
may work hard on the farm and still not succeed from want of proper management, while 
another, who makes farm li e much easier, succeeds because he has tact and method in 
all that he does. Work on the farm must be done at the right time and in the right way. 
The unsuccessful farmer and the grumbler at farm life in most cases has neglected to be 

« by the rules indicated. Neglect the farm work, fallow but little and that badly, 
) weeds grow and pro luce seeds, sow late and badly, and then at harvest blame 
Providence that your crop is not as good as your neighbors. Successful forming brings 
pleasure and satisfaction to the fanner himself, and makes his position envied by all classes. 
“It is well to ba the farmer,” says the passer-by as he looks at his beautiful fields of wheat and 
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tries to estimate the number of bushels to the aore and the amount the Jarmer will be able to 
put in his pocket as the result of his year’s labor. Good implements, too, will go a long way 
toward making farm life pleasant and attractive, as well os successful. It is not always that 
a farmer is to blame for not doing his work properly; sometimei it is the fault of the imple¬ 
ment*. There is nothing that will make farm life more irktorae and unpleasant than a bad 
implement or one out of repair. If yo.i want comfort and pleasure in your work see well to 
your implements and machinery. If they are good take good care of them, and save a great 
amount of worry, bad temper, inconvenience, and loss. A good team of horses will also add 
greatly to the pleasure of work on the farm. Have horses suitable for the work and take care 
of them. One bad or lazy horse will spoil the team and make work continually unpleasant. 
The various implements are only used at certain seasons of the year, but the team is in con¬ 
stant use ; therefore every attention should be paid to the horses. Never cultivate more than 
you are able to do well. A few cows or a small flock of sheep well managed will Ik* far more 
profitable. Never neglect the farmyard, but keep^ it as tidy as possible. Things about the 
homestead will always require attention ; a stitch in time saves nine. Many little things can 
be done in this way on wet days when unable to work in the field, and for which you could 
not find time in finer weather. Mike the home as comfortable and attractive as possible. 
Young people on the farm are deprived of many of the privileges of city life and very many of 
its pleasures; make up for the loss as far as possible in the home Music and innocent parlor 
games need never be excluded. Winter evenings to the farmer and his family by their own 
fireside should be among tbeir happiest hours. Let the young people have their companions 
and associates. Good companionship will be a pleasure and a profit to them. I*et the girls 
have their pony and saddle, and let the farmer drive his family in his carriage and pair if he 
can afford to do so Of course all this must be done in reason, and with a mixture of good 
common sense. Trades people and business people have their holidays ; why not the farmer ? 
Unfortunately they are unable to take advantage of the holiday seasons. Christmas and New 
Years holidays come in the midst of harves’. Easter cjmes when they are preparing for 
seeding, and so they are unable to take advantage of the excursion fares. I suggest that a 
portion of two months in each year should be recognised as the farmers’ holiday, say during 
February and September. In those months farmers’ gatherings, such as shows, farmers’ picnics, 
holiday tours, and various recreations should be arranged ; and during those periods excursion 
fares on all our railways to all partB of the colony should be granted, and where practicable 
special holiday trains to the various ho’iday resorts should be run. This would g ve the 
1 armor and his employes an opportunity to visit their friends in any part of the colony, and I 
feel sure the Railway* Department would be gainers by the departure This matter might be 
recommended for discussion by other Branches so that something practical might comp of it. 
I should like to see farmers as a body more united than they are at the present time, a d give 
more united attention to all matters concerning their own wellbeing and their own interest, 
and try and make farm life a thousand times happier and better than it has ever been. 

It was decided to ask the Central Bureau to submit the question of farmers’ 
excursion train to the Branches for discussion. Members generally agreed that 
farm life might be made more attractive by social evenings, &c., as suggested 
by Mr. Stribling. [Will Branches discuss suggestion re excursion trains.— 
Gen. Sec.] 

Mundoora, May 25. 

Present—Messrs. R. Harris (Chairman), W. H. Mitchell, W. Aitchison, D. 
Smith, G. Haines, J. J. Vanstone, W. J. Shearer, J. Loveridge, J. Blake, 
A. McDonald, and A. E. Gardiner (Hon. Sec.). 

Stock Complaints.— The Chairman read a leaflet by the Chief Inspector 
of Stock on this subject, and a discussion ensued on tuberculosis. Members 
were surprised to learn of the prevalence of this disease and the different 
forms it takes. The leaflet was regarded as very instructive and useful to 
stockowners, and the Hon. Secretary was instructed to file it so that it could be 
referred to by owners of stock. 

Conference. —Delegates reported on the proceedings of Conference of 
Branches held at Port Broughton on April 26. They considered that a 
mistake was made in holding the Conference at such a busy time, which 
accounted for the comparative failure of the meeting. 

Tree-planting.— The Chairman urged on members the necessity for 
planting trees on their land, and advised that as many as possible should be 
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planted this year. The land should be well prepared at once in readiness for 
the planting season. The Hon. Secretary was instructed to obtain a large 
number of trees for the members from the forest nursery. 

Membership. —The death of Mr. N. J. Francis, a member of the Branch, 
was reported. It was decided to send a letter of condolence to the family. 


Burra, May 26. 

Present—Messrs. F. A. S. Field (Chairman), J. Flower, F. Duldig, W. 
Heinrich, W. G. Hawkes, Jno. Scott, and R. M. Harvey (Hon. Sec.;. 

Congress. — Discussion ensued on circular from Central Bureau re Congress 
to be held in September, and delegates were appointed to represent the Branch. 

Dairying. —A discussion took place on this subject, and it was decided to 
apply to the Department for loan of a Holstein bull. 

OTHK’i Business. —The destruction of sparrows and the pickling of seed 
wheat were also discussed. 


Norton’s Summit, Hay 12. 

Present- Messrs. J. Jennings (Chairman), J. Pellew, C. W. Giles, J. Hank, 
J. Cowling, and W. H. Osborn (Hon. Sec.). 

CoDiiiN Moth. —This Branch takes exception to a paragraph by the Editor 
in May issue of the Journa oj Agriculture and Industry re sale of wormy 
apples. That wormy apples should be allowed to be sold is the unanimous 
opinion of growers in this neighboihood, and is therefore not the j.rgument 
of one or two wealthy fruitgrowers. This year it is a recognised fact that 
apples are not scarce, but plentiful. The low figures quoted are the prices to 
the wholesale buyer, not to the poor consumer. If apples can be cleaned suffi¬ 
ciently for cider or vinegar manufacture they can be far more readily cleansed 
fit for eating. The statement that the best possible way to cheek the spread 
of the pest Was to prevent the removal of wormy fruit from the orchard is 
regarded by the members as a wild and insane staterm nt. Would the Editor 
guarantee this would eradicate the pest? Would not the importers be allowed 
to import apples and reintroduce this pest with others as they are allowed to 
do now? Prohibition is not considered by the Editor to be too severe for the 
local grower, but the prohibition of foreign fruit which is likely to introduce 
the fruit fly is pooh-poohed as being too Nerious to the importer. [The poor 
Editor is glad to know that a lot of fruitgrowers are, like himself, u wild and 
insane ” enough to believe that the best way to check the spread of the codlin 
moth is to prohibit the distribution of affected fruit. That it would eradicate 
the pest has not been claimed. Apples may be plentiful this year in some 
localities, but the average season’s crop has undoubtedly been deficient, and it is 
certain the price for good keeping apples has not been so low as in ordinarily 
plentiful seasons. The statement of the members that apples are not sold at 
Is. to 3s. per case in good seasons to consumers could be proved incorrect by 
very many private people in and around Adelaide who have purchased at such 
prices. If local growers are allowed to sell infested fruit they cannot con¬ 
sistently ask that infested fruit from Tasmania and elsewhere should be kept 
out. The statement that importers are allowed to introduce pests now is 
absolutely incorrect. The Editor regrets that the members of the Norton’s 
Summit Branch should be incapable of seeing the difference between pro¬ 
hibiting the sale of infested fruit and prohibiting the introduction of clean 
fruit. A lot has been said about selling infested fruit cheaply for the sake of 
the poorer classes, but how many growers would agree to it being required in 
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the interests of the consumers that such fruit should be ticketed in the windows 
“ Codlin moth infested fruit,” so that those who wanted such fruit cheap could 
have it, and those who objected to fruit fouled by the caterpillars would receive 
what they pay for instead of having filthy fruit foisted on them ?-*— Editor.] 
Peach Curl-leaf. —Members were of opinion that in the note in May 
Journal of results of spraying to suppress peach curl-leaf \Exoascus deformans) 
there has been an error of identification, as Exoascus deformans affects the 
leaves, not the fruit. [The article in question states that Bordeaux mixture 
properly sprayed on the trees did not absolutely prevent curl, but enough 
foliage was held to prevent the fruit dropping. It does not say anywhere that 
the curl affected the fruit directly, but every grower, with any- experience of 
peach curl-leaf, knows that if the leaves are generally affected the fruit suffers, 
either by dropping or failing to mature as it should. To this the successful 
results from the use of Bordeaux mixture is attributed.— Editor,] * 


Kadina, June 1. 

Present—Messrs. T. M. Rendell (Chairman), S. Small, S. Roberts. Jas. 
Ward, M. Quinn, H. Johnson, and J. W. Taylor (Hon. Sec.). 

Business. —It was decided to bring the matter of Congress forward at next 
meeting. The Chairman stated that some months back arrangements were 
made for members to take it in turn to read papers. This worked well for a 
time, but had fallen through. He strongly urged the members to make it 
their duty to bring some business forward at the meetings. If they would do 
this the meetings would be made of great interest. Mr. Small referred to 
question of grasses for the drift sand, which was a great trouble to farmers 
in the scrub districts. He thought the members should pick out some subjects 
which they would like to have discussed, and when no regular paper was forth¬ 
coming they could bring them forward. This was agreed to. 


Mount Remarkable, May 25. 

Present—Messrs. A. Mitchell (Chairman), G. Yates, W Lange, C. E. 
Jorgensen, T. P. Yates, H. B. Kwens, H. Humphries, J. B. Murrell, I). Roper, 
J. H. Girdham, and T. H. Casley (Hon. Sec.). 

Farmers’ Permanent Relief Fund. —Members arc of the opinion that 
no such fund is required. 

Deep Cultivation. —Mr. D. Roper read a paper upon this subject to the 
following effect:— 

No hard and fast rules could be laid down. It is only when all conditions are favorable 
that any specific course can be carried out. The benefits of deep cultivation have not been 
fully understood. There is a vast difference between deep cultivation and deep ploughing as 
ordinarily understood. Every one knows that plants d pend principally upon the food 
constituents obtained from the soil, where it is stored up until required. In order to 
make this plant-food readily available, the husbandman must break up and pulverise ihe soil, 
so that the roots of the plants can readily traverse it, as well as to freely admit air and water, 
both absolutely essential to the life and welfare of the plants. Only so much of the soil that 
can be made freely permeable, and is permeated by air and water can possibly prove beneficial 
to plante, because these two agencies are absolutely necesrary in rendering the stored-up plant* 
food available for transmission by the roots to the various parts of the plant. If the soil is 
compact, very little of it is permeated by air and moisture, and the remainder is useless for the 
support of plant life. If ram falls, or water is supplied otherwise, only a little soaks into the 
indurated soil, and the rest flows away ; but if the soil is finely divided by the implements of 
cultivation, very much more moisture is absorbed and retained, and this makes available a great 
deal more nutriment for the plants. If $u». of rain falls on land loosened only din. or 4m. deep, 
it mostly remains there, and anything beyond the absorptive and retentive power of that fin. of 
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sail will flow away on the surface of the hard pan beneath, and the 4in. of soil will quickly 
lose its moisture through evaporation. If more rain should fall than the soil will hold in 
suspension, then that soil becomes sloppy or over-saturated—a condition quite unfavorable 
to the pi «nts, because the other necessary element, air, would be excluded, and tbe roots 
would be drowned. If tbe soil were pulverised to a depth of 6in. or 8in., its retentive 
capacity would be more than doubled, and the liability to become dry through evaporation 
would be very considerably reduced. The soil would be far less liable to become soddened, 
and air and moisture would be well distributed throughout the mass. Whether to cultivate 
deeply or not must, however, depend greatly upon the nature of the soil, especially the sub¬ 
soil. Where the alluvium naturally deep and fairly friable, and the rainfall only medium 
or rather scanty, there can be little doubt that deep and perfect tillage will be beneficial by 
conserving or retaining much more of the moisture than would be retained in shallow- 
cultivated soil. The term ** cultivation •* should not be confused with “ ploughing ” In 
ploughing 6in. to 8in. deep, the inorganic matter of the subsoil mutt necessarily be brought 
on to the surface, and this is undesirable. This would, perhaps, explain the experience of a 
farmer who ploughed 6in The season turned out dry, and he had no crop, whilst his 
neighbor who ploughed 2in. deep had a return. Next year, with moderate rainfall, the 
deeply-ploughed land returned heavily, whilst the neighbor’s failed. Tbe explanation was 
that tne inorganic matter was brought to tbe surface, the drought setting in prevented the 
roots reaching the buried fertile soil, and the plants were killed by the excess of lime, magnesia, 
etc. Next year the conditions were reversed, and success followed. The three important 
points resulting from deep and thorough cultivation are (1) increase of plant-food; (2) easy 
access to the soil for the roots of plants; (3) retention of a larger amount of moisture and 
free admission of air. [N.B.—The above is a very free rendition of Mr. Roper’s rather 
lengthy paper.— Gen. Sec.]. 

Mr. Jorgensen thought that where the subsoil consists of limestone rubble it 
should not be disturbed. 


Elbow Hill, May 30. 

Present—Messrs. E. Wake (Chairman). W. Beinke, W. Ward, H. T. Styles, 
C. G. Ward, H. Dunn, W. Spence, J. Harvey, G. Wheeler (Hon. Sec.), and 
five visitors. * 

Annual Report.-—' The Hon. Secretary’s annual report showed that during 
the past year eleven meetings were held, with an average attendance of eleven 
members and ten visitors. Thirteen papers on practical subjects had been 
read, and these and a number of other matters discussed. The value of a 
Branch Bureau was exactly what its members made it. To have a live Branch 
the members must take a lively interest in the work. Members were of 
opinion that the Branch had been of real service to the farming community of 
the district. Mr. H. T. Styles was elected Chairman and Mr. G. Wheeler re¬ 
elected Hon. Secretary for the ensuing year. 

Farmers’ Belief Fund. —Mr. II. T. Styles read a paper on this subject, 
in which he suggested that the support accorded to the fund raised for the 
help of those farmers suffering from the effects of the drought would not be 
continued to a permanent relief fund. In his opinion, however, farmers would 
subscribe to a focal fund to give relief in the form of seed wheat or otherwise 
to anyone in the district in temporary need of such assistance. A vote was 
taken and carried against the establishment of the proposed peimanent relief 
fund, and a committee was appointed to draw up a scheme for a local relief 
fund, as suggested by Mr. Styles. 


Holder, May 27. 

Present—Messrs. F. A. Grant (Chairman), F. Slater, E. Crocker (acting 
Hon. Sec.), H. Vaughan, J. Green, J. Maddock, P. J, Brougham, and F. G. 
Rogers. 

Paper. —Mr. Crocker read a paper on 44 Finance in Cultivation.” Thanked. 
RAXM?ALLr~— From January 1 to date* 6*07 inches. 
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Renmark, May 26. 

Present—Messrs. H. Showell (Chairman), W. H. Harrison, W. H. Waters* 
H. Swiney, K. V. Bostock, E. Taylor (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Sultanas. —Mr. Harrison read a paper upon cultivation and treatment of 
sultana grape vines and grapes. A long discussion followed. 

Questions. —Best sort of sunflower and time for sowing ?—Large seeded 
black Russian; sow in September. How to use stinkwort in bacon-ouring ? 
—Dry, mixed with half hardwood or cedar sawdust. Remedy for cabbage 
aphis?—Spray all over with kerosene emulsion or quassia and soap decoction. 
[ It is utterly useless to apply London purple or Paris green for insects which 
do not gnaw.— Gen. Skc.J 


Fine Forest, May 23. 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Jettner (Chairman), A. Mudge, J. Phillis, E. 
Masters, F. Masters, F. Inglis, G. Inkster, and R. Barr, jun. (Hon. Sec.) 

Combined Show. —Initiatory work connected with the annual combined 
Branches Show was transacted. 

Farm Buildings. —In this district, now that most of the pine trees have 
been destroyed, and where there is abundance of surface limestone, this will be 
found more substantial and nearly as cheap for walls as pine. Implements, 
machinery, &c., suffer more from exposure than from work, and it will pay 
well to erect substantial sheds for their shelter. Farmers ought to be able to 
build these. Aspect and exposure should be considered, and it would be well 
to have the entrances face eastward. It was unanimously decided that stone 
walls and iron roofs are the best buildings for this district. 

Dogs and Sheep. —The Chairman advocated a heavier registration fee on 
sporting dogs, with a view to minimise damage to sheep. One sheep* or cattle 
dog should be allowed free on each farm. Other members considered a 
tax of 5s. on each dog to be reasonable. If a dog were not worth paying an 
annual fee of 5s. to the farmer, it ought to be destroyed. One member 
suggested a progressive tax on number of dogs kept for hunting purposes. A 
resolution was carried—“ That greater vigilance ought to be exercised by 
councillors to see that all dogs in their districts are registered.” 


Stansbury, June 3. 

Present—Messrs. Alex. Anderson (Chairman), G. Jones, P. Cornish, J. 
Sherriff, P. Anderson, J. Henderson, and C. Faulkner. 

Manures for Grape Vines. —Members stated that grape vines had 
hitherto thriven so well in this locality that there had been no necessity to 
use fertilisers, but in case such need should arise it would be desirable to 
learn what plant-food would# be likely to be deficient. [About 70t)lbs. per 
acre of a fertiliser containing 651bs. available phosphoric acid and lOOlbs. 
potash is recommended by some people who profess to a knowledge of the 
subject.— Gen. Sec.] 

Olive Oil. —Some of the members desire to know how to clarify newly- 
pressed olive oil. [See artible in July issue of Journal of Agripulturo .— 
Gen. Sec.] 

Scale, on Fig Trees. —Mr Jones said his fig trees had a small flat yellow 
scale on the leaves. [Most probably a Lecanium sp. All fallen leaves 
should be raked up and burned, and the trees sprayed with the lime, salt, and 
sulphur mixture during the dormant season.— Gen. Sec.] 
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Wine. —Mr. P. Anderson read a paper on the subject of 44 Wine,” in which 
he referred to the very great improvement in the character of South Aus¬ 
tralian wines during the past few years, their wholesomeness, their appreciation 
by the medical faculty where necessary to* be employed, the recent favorable 
comparison with French wines brought over by Mr. Pridmore. He also spoke 
in scathing terms of the Local Option Bill; referred to the fact that in 
countries where wine is used as a common beverage by all classes the people 
are more temperate than where no wine is used; and mentioned that Mr. 
John Riddoch had noted that in India there is a rapidly-increasing appreciation 
of Australian wines. This would partly recoup Australia for the amount 
spent on Indian tea, and he would like to see China acting in a similar 
manner. He believed that wine was made before the Noachian period, and 
that when Noah planted a vineyard after the flood he only resumed an old 
practice. Wine was only injurious when imbibed in excess. 


Hawker, May 24. 

Present—Messrs. S. Irvine (Chairman), F. C. Iiirsch, 11. Wardell, W. J. 
Schuppan, J. Smith (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Harrowing Growing Crops. —Members agreed that the best time for 
harrowing growing crops is after rain. 

Pickling Wheat. —Mr. Irvine considered that some farmers were too 
careless in pickling their seed wheat. They looked upon it as extra work, but 
it was work that should be well done. Three minutes' time was not sufficient 
to allow of every grain in a bag becoming pickled. There was a deal of 
inferior bluestone being sold, and something should be done to prevent this 
being done. The Hon. Secretary said that the grain should be turned out of 
the bag and repeatedly turned over whilst the grain was being pickled. 

Pigs. —Mr, Hirsch said he had realised good returns from breeding pigs. 
If properly managed, pigs were a source of profit, and no farmer should be 
without them. 


Mount Bryan East, May 27. 

Present—Messrs. W. Bryce (Chairman), T. Best, R. Webber, and W. Dare 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Parrots. —Mr. Best produced a parcel of wheat grains taken from the 
craws of two ring-necked parrots, showing the amount of damage these birds 
will do to newly-sown crops. 

Fallow. —Messrs. Best and Dare are of the opinion that late fallowing is 
best, providing the rubbish has been kept down before it is ploughed and kept 
stocked after ploughing. 

Rabbit, Beef, Mutton.—M r. Best wishes to learn what is the food value 
of rdbbit flesh as compared with beef and mutton. 


Mount Pleasant, June 9. 

Present—Messrs. G. Phillis (Chairman), II. A. Giles, 11, Dragomuller, 
J. A. Naismith, W. Lyddon, W. Vigar, J. Maxwell, J. F. Miller, R. Godfree, 
F. Thomson, J. McConnell, H. T. Hull (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Cereal Experiments. —Mr. Giles reported receipt of twenty bags Foxtail 
seed oats of good quality from Tasmania. The cost of the oats, free on 
board, was Is. 4d, per bushel, but freight, duty, and other charges made the 
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cost to the Branch 3s. 5d. per bushel. Mr. Thomson reported that he was 
trying Clucas’s Early Eclipse and Petatz Surprise wheats—all new to the 
district. Mr. Giles is trying King’s Early and Baroota Wonder, and Mr. 
Lyddon the Old Red Straw. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary reported nine meetings having 
been held during the year, with an average attendance of eight members. 
Mr. G. Phillis was re-elected Chairman and the Rev. H. T. Hull re-elected 
Hon. Secretary. 

Drilling v. Broadcasting. —Mr. Lyddon undertook to carry out some 
practical experiments on behalf of the Branch to test the relative merits of 
drilling and broadcasting seed. The points to be determined are—(1) time 
taken, (2) strength of teams required, (3) quantity of seed, (4) returns; 
ground to be sown same day, and results to be measured by members of the 
Branch at harvest. * 


Port Pirie, May 25. 

Present—Messrs. P. J. Spain (Chairman), W. Wood, T. Gambrell, A. 
Wilson, G. M. Wright, H. B. Welsh, G. Robertson, E. J. Hector, W. Smith, 
and R. J. Ferry (Hon. Sec.). 

Codlin Moth. —Mr. Wood reported that, in company with the other 
honorary inspector, he had inspected nearly all the fruit shops in the town, and 
only in one or two places had they found traces of the caterpillar, but no living 
insects. A second inspection gave even more satisfactory results. A vote of 
thanks to the hon. inspectors was unanimously accorded. 

Farmers’ Permanent Relief Fund. —With one exception, members 
were of opinion that a relief fund is necessary, but it should not be permanent. 
Mr. Wood also thought that the most permanent relief would be to assist the 
farmers in the drought-stricken districts to remove to localities where there is 
a rainfall. The bad lands where they are now located could be let at a 
nominal rental for sheep-farming. 


Morphett Vale, June 8. 

Present—Messrs. L. F Christie (Chairman), H. Liston, F. Hutchinson, J. 
Bain, J. Depledge, A. Ross Reid (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Pruning African Boxthorn. —In answer to a question, it was recom¬ 
mended not to prune African boxthorn later than end of April; but during 
summer and autumn it may be pruned two or three times, if necessary. 

Grates or Hay, Which? —The Hon. Secretary read a paper, as follows:— 

The facts and figures hereafter quoted (as concerns this district) are as nearly as possible 
accurate, as taken from my own experience of growing fairly large areas of hay and of vines 
during the past five years. ' 

Planting vines on poor third-rate soil is a mistake not likely to he again made in this 
district. Vines require a good deal of work, and that work might better be put into good land 
than upon had. A good vineyard is a very valuable asset, but a had one is almost always 
unprofitable. 

It does not require an expert to plant and look after a vineyard. Any common-sense, 
practical man can do it, and in the pruning—an operation requiring some knowledge—advice 
and a few lessons free can always be obtained from any of the older growers or winemakers. 
Any sensible man oan learn to spur-prune in an hour or two. But how many vineyards are 
there in this district only returning one-half of what they should, because the owner thinks he 
can prune, and will not take the trouble to go and have a look at what other people ate doing* 
One great fault is in not giving spur-pruned vines enough spurs. A vine of eight years ofd 
can carry ten spurs, and, in some cases, more. 
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Xow we will return to our subject of cost per acre. Take the value of the land at £7 per 
acre, and interest on outlay at 5 per cent ; also spread the calculation over three years, so as 
to include one fallow for the hay* crop :— 


Bay •growing , per Acre . 

Three pars rent at 7s... 

Ploughing fallow ... 

Two scarifyings and one harrowing (summer) 

One scarifying before the drill. 

Drilling ... 

Manure .... 

St?ed at 3s. 6d. (pickled) . 

Harrowing, rolling ..... 

Mowing, stooking, stacking.. .^.. 

Ploughing stubble, and harrowing. 

Drilling, seed, manure .. 

Harrowing, rolling . 

Mowing, stooking, and stacking. 


£ «. d. 
1 1 0 
0 6 6 
0 4 9 
0 2 0 
0 2 6 
0 7 0 
0 4 0 
0 16 
0 10 0 
0 6 9 
0 13 6 
0 1 6 
0 10 0 


Tons. Result, 

First year .... 2 
Second year .. 1 

3 at £2 . 


4 11 0 


6 0 0 


Balance 


£19 0 


This balance of £1 9s. is for a period of three years. Balance of profit per year, 9s. 8d. 
My price per ton was taken in the stack unthntched. 


Grape-growing, per Acre (Mataro). 

The vineyard, including interest and all other expenses, land, vines, &c., will have cost by 
the time it is in full bearing £20 per acre. At this price, after that period, we must rerkon 
the rental at 5 per cent, of £2", or £1 per annum. 

Three years’ rent . 3 

Six ploughings at 4s. 6d.... 1 

Nine scarifyings at 2s... 0 

Twelve harrowing* at 9d. 0 

Three years’ pruning . 0 

Burning or carting cuttings. 0 

Picking at 8s... 


Six tons of grapes at £2 6s. 


Balance, three years.. £5 11 

Balance, one year ..£1 17 



The price per ton is in the vineyard, but picked, which will be about the value next year, 
and the tendency in future will be for grapes to go up in value. Of course these figures can 
be possibly altered ; but so oan the hay-growing figures, and I maintain that, if anything, the 
profits on the hay-growing need reducing the most. 

I would not advise any fanner to give up hay-growing altogether in favor of vines; but I 
do advise that every farmer in this district should have a patch of vines in proportion to the 
size of hi* farm. If he employs no outside help, then, perhaps, four or five acres would be 
the most profitable size for hint, but a somewhat larger area is more economical to work. 

The work in a vineyard always requires to be done when the average farmer has little else 
to do. The pruning and ploughing can follow the finish of seeding, and any summer cultiva¬ 
tion can always be fitted m with other similar work. The picking takes place at the least busy 
time of the year, and even planting does not clash with any important farm work. Even the 
cuttings from the vineyard are of great service as firewood, I would not advise any mgn to 
plant a vineyard who does not mean to look after it. 

Old Ploughs. —Mr. Bain produced an old ploughshare, weighing 261bs., 
as used lor subsetting in the early days. 

Officehs. —Messrs. L. F. Christie and A. Ross Reid were unanimously 
re-elected Chairman and Hon. Secretary respectively. 
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Port Germein, June 3. 

Present—Messrs. G. Stone (Chairman), J. K. Deer, W. Broadbear, D. 
Thompson, W. Crittenden, J. it. Gluyas, and A. H. Thomas (Hon. Sec.). 

Deep or Shallow Sowing ?—Early-sown wheat this season is growing 
very thin and spindled. The Chairman thought the seed was sown too deeply. 
It is very easy to do this with the drill. Members are of opinion that on stiff 
soil the seed should be sown only about an inch deep, and the field should be 
harrowed after rain to prevent the ground caking. 

Standard Weight.-— Members think that the means adopted by wheat- 
buyers for testing the weight of parcels of wheat are not at all satisfactory ; 
also, that the farmers should be represented when the com trade section of the 
Chamber of Commerce undertake to fix the weight of a standard bushel of the 
wheat of the whole colony for each season. 

Rainfall. —For May, 2*40in. 


Maitland, June 3. 

Present—Messrs. H. Wundersitz (Chairman), A. Jarrett, O. Treasure, J. 
Kelly, C. F. G. Heinrich, J. Hill, J. S. McLeod, and C. W. Wood (Hon. Sec.). 

Manuring. —The subject set down for discussion was the experiences of 
members of drilling in the seed with manure last season. Mr. Wundersitz 
got lfibush. per acre from land sown with 56lbs. English super., as compared 
with 8bush. from broadcasted on unmanured land. Mr. Kelly put in on good 
land as much thoroughly rotted manure as he could get through the drill; 
return, 16bush. per acre; English super., 16bush.; 2ewts. of English super, 
mixed with four bags of wheat after pickling, and sown broadcast, yielded 
8bush. per acre. Mr. Heinrich, I7bush. per acre, with 80lbs. English super., 
19bush. with 120lbs. super, guano, and ISbush. on very good land broadcasted 
without manure. Salt was put on one round of the drill, and the best return 
came from this plot. Mr. Hill averaged three bags per acre without manure, 
and the same from a small area of drilled and manured crop, but this portion 
was affected by a heavy storm. Mr. Treasure’s drilled crop averaged 7bush., 
but was very “ smutty.” He got no result from use of Thomas phosphate. 
These returns, are, with the one exception, from large areas, and not small 
plots Most of the members have tried Thomas phosphate, but with the 
exception of Mr. Jarrett, who has had favorable results from it, they do not 
consider it suitable for this district. Messrs. Jarrett and Hill referred to the 
great importance of thorough working of the land previous to drilling in the 
crop. Mr. Jarrett worked some of his land seven times, and last season got 
between 24bush. and 28bush. per acre. 

Bunt.— Most of the crops last season were more or less affected by bunt. 
Mr. Hill said his crops were clean, the seed being pickled with lime. He has 
found pickling with lime much more satisfactory than with bluestone. 


Boothby, May 30. 

Present—Messrs. J. T. Whyte (Chairman), H. S. Robinson, T. Robinson, 
G. T. Way, H. G. Evans, J. A. Foulds, M. Leonard, R. Chaplin, and R. M. 
Whyte (Hon. Sec.). 

Worn Wheelboaks. —Mr. Evans showed model of a sleeve to fit into the 
interior of a worn-out cast-iron wheel. He has used a similar contrivance for 
a year. 

Drills and Manures.— -Mr. Foulds wanted to know which is the heat 
manure to sow broadcast on poor patches of land. [It all depends upon what 
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plant-food is wanting. For cereals superphosphate of lime is generally very 
beneficial, but it might be necessary also to add nitrate of potash or sulphate 
of ammonia and muriate of potash.— Gen. Sec.] He thought the drills 
should be not less than 1ft. apart, and that by using lcwt. of manure f? phos- 
phatic] per acre on poor land an average of lObush. could be secured in fair 
seasons. Some other members thought it would not pay to manure very poor 
land. Mr. Leonard thought it would pay to have soil analysed before applying 
manure. 

Wheat Cultivation. —Mr. Leonard read a paper on this subject. He 
thought the returns in this district, though not so low as in other parts during 
the past three years, were capable of considerable improvement. He put the 
small returns down to deficient rainfall and bad cultivation. The former they 
could not affect, but they should make the most of the rain by good cultiva* 
tion. The area of virgin land in the district was rapidly being lessened, but 
by aid of the seed drill and fertilisers they could get profitable yields from old 
land. The results will, however, be disappointing unless the soil is worked 
thoroughly. The land should be fallowed in June and July to allow the bulk 
of the winter rains to soak in. It should be skim ploughed about end of 
September, and, if necessary, harrowed. It will then be an easy matter to 
secure a good seed bed in May. This would, of course, necessitate smaller 
areas being cropped, but they would get quite as much wheat, and there would 
be a considerable saving of work, wear and tear of implements, &c., besides 
leaving more land available for grazing. It has been frequently remarked 
that their scrub land was not improved by fallowing, but he did not consider 
that early fallowing had been sufficiently tested to warrant such assertions. 
Considerable discussion followed, during which the question of selling bags as 
wheat was referred to, some members being of opinion that the present 
system was advantageous to the farmer. 


Bedhill, May 30. 

Present—Messrs. S. II. Treloar (Chairman), A. A. Robertson, R. H. Siviour, 
F. Wheaton, G. Wheaton, H. Darwin, and T. McDonald (Hon. Sec.). 

Fruit-growing. —Mr. Darwin asked whether it would not be possible to 
grow fruit successfully in this district by the aid of irrigation. Most of the 
members consider that the water in the wells is unsuitable for irrigation; also 
in much of the soil there is a fairly large percentage of salt, which seems to 
come to the surface when the land has been irrigated. 

Weeds. —A discussion took place on this subject. Stinkwort, which some 
Branches would class as a noxious weed, is considered very useful in this 
district. Coming as it does when all grasses are dry, it is excellent for sheep. 


Johnsburg, June 3. 

Present—Messrs, F. W. Hombsch (Chairman), T. A. Thomas, T. Thomas, 
W. McRichie, L. Chalmers, P. Caughlan, J. Sparks, T. Potter, F. Potter, 
T. Johnson (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Perk ament Relief Fund for Distressed Farmers. —Members are 
entirely opposed to the formation of a relief fund on the lines indicated by the 
Central Bureau, and the following resolution was carried unanimously:— 
‘•That * as a Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, we disapprove of the formation 
of a permanent relief fund for distressed farmers in the maimer suggested by 
the. Central Bureau, and that we respectfully refer the Central Bureau to a 
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paper read by Mr. T, A. Thomas before this Branch in May, 1898, which 
advocated the establishment of a reserve fund for farmers, and of which we 
approve,” 

Subjects fob Consideration. —It was decided that each member, in turn, 
should be prepared to bring forward some practical or useful matter for dis¬ 
cussion, provided he cannot prepare a paper. 

Officers. —The Chairman and Hon. Secretary were thanked and re-elected. 

Fourth Annual Report. —The Chairman and Hon, Secretary reported 
that the long drought extending over the whole of the Upper North, as well as 
adjacent colonies, had not yet broken up, therefore progress had not been so 
marked as it would have been under the auspices of the Branch had the seasons 
been more favorable. These reverses, however, had not been without their 
useful lessons, and a small rainfall last season had resulted in a little return of 
produce last season, whilst feed for stock had been moderately plentiful. 
Eight meetings had been held during the past year, with an average attendance 
of nearly ten members. Nine visitors had attended, and a recess of four 
months had taken place. Three papers had been read and well discussed, one 
meeting having taken place at Mr. Dunn’s homestead. 


Lipson, May 20, 

Present—Messrs. F. Potter (Chairman), G. Provis, J. McCallum, C. Provis, 
Geo. Carr, E. J. Barraud (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Sore Shoulders. —In reply to a question by Mr. Geo. Provis, the members 
recommended the following treatment for sore shoulders in horses:—Place 
pads under the collar; cut out a piece on the place where it galls the 
shoulder to prevent the collar from pressing on the sore. In less severe cases 
shifting the stuffing of the collar will be sufficient. [The sore should be 
washed with warm water and a little carbolic oil rubbed in.— Gen. Sec.] 

Officers.— Messrs. F. Potter, Geo. Provis, and E. J. Barraud were re¬ 
elected Chairman, Vice-chairman, and Hon. Secretary respectively. 


Richman’s Greek, May 22. 

Present—Messrs. W. Freebaim (Chairman), J. M. Kelly, A. Knauerhase, 
W. J. Wright, J. J. Grant, M. Hcnder, A. Nicholson, J. MoSkimming, J. 
McOoll (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Windbreaks and Shelters. —Mr. Knauerhase read a very interesting 
paper upon ‘‘Tree-planting for Shelter and Windbreaks.” The following is a 
condensation:— 

A a tree-planting season is close at hand, it will be worth while to consider the matter now. 
Although tree-planting does not give immed ate pecuniary results, the indirect benefits will 
become apparent within a short time in making the surroundings more attractive and com¬ 
fortable for man and beast. For several years in succession he had procured young sugargum 
trees from the Mount Brown Forest nursery, but they failed to grow, probably through the 
lapse of time between the removal and replanting, or maybe the change of climate. Pot 
plants, open root plants, and plants in bamboos were tried. The latter were attacked by 
termites, or white ants, and killed. Then an attempt was made to raise trees on the farm from 
seeds. The first year the seeds were covered too deeply, and failed to come up; but next year 
the attempt was successful. Shallow boxes were nearly filled with fine sard, then seed was 
sown, and covered with a quarter inch of sand. Sow in March, and the trees will be fit to 
plant out in July or August. Whon the seeds were sown in tins, and singled, the plants grew 
large in less time, but there is uo advantage gained. The seedlings were taised in a structure 
several feet above ground, in a somewhat sheltered place, where frost cannot injure them too 
much ; but still the seedlings need to be exposed to some cold, else they will not withstand the 
severe weather late? hn. Pepper trees pan be raised in the same way, and, as these and gum* 
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bear a good deal of seed, there is no need to purchase when there are trees growing on the 
farm. They should be gathered in summer, and laid in the sun for a few days. Tamarix 
gallica grows easily from cuttings, but sheds its leaves in winter. Of the three, siigargams 
are best for shelter and windbreaks, but they should not 1)6 trimmed. He had planted these 
10ft. apart in holes 20m. x 20in.; but deep ploughing is better, though this cannot easily be 
done near homes. If planted early in the season, protect from frost, by enclosing with 
bagging fixed to four stakes. In this locality young trees require a good deal of attention over 
the first summer, and water must he supplied if there is not enough in the soil. Host of his 
failures had been due to planting out too early, and not protecting against frost during the first 
season. In this district trees could only be established under great difficulties, as Nature and 
soil appeared to he against it, and doubtless there were place ■* where trees cannot be grown. 
It had been said— u Why not protect the young redgums which spring up naturally in the 
beds of the creeks ? ” This could be done in some cases, but often the floods came down and 
washed away trees and soil together; and it was not always convenient to enclose the land, 
which was required for grazing purposes; and the cattle destroy the trees. 

The Hon. Secretary said some farmers had fenced off a few of the bends of 
the creeks, and the young gums came up and grew rapidly. They required 
this protection four or five years. It was difficult to maintain these fences, as 
the floods often carried them away. Mr. Ilender favored the lopping of sugar- 
gums if required for shade, as they naturally grow tall and sparse of branches. 
Mr. Kelly directed attention to the fact that tamarix foliage surpasses sheaoak 
as fodder for stock. 

Brans Nesting. —Several members had noticed that birds were building 
their nests this year earlier than usual. 


Narridy, May 20. 

Picsent—Messrs. A. Bairstow (Chairman), J. C. Myatt, J. Liddle, J. Nichol¬ 
son, I). Creeden, W. J. Martin, and James Darley (Hon Sec.). 

Business.— Several items were considered, but decisions were postponed 
until next meeting. 


Kapunda, June 3. 

Present—Messrs. H. T. Morris (Chairman), J. P. Orchard, H. King, Peter 
Kerin, W. Fiavel, Patrick Kerin, J. H. Pascoe, J. A. Schultz, G. Harris, J. J. 
O’Sullivan, and T. Jeffs (Hon. Sec.). 

Exhibit. —Mr. Morris tabled a pumpkin, weighing 50lbs., grown from seed 
supplied by Central Bureau. 

Distressed Farmers’ Permanent Relief Fund. —Mr. Fiavel read a 
paper on this subject; the following is the substance :— 

Is the formation of a permanent fund for the relief of distressel farmers a move in the right 
direction? Th*t tLere are many farmer* in the colony m indigent circumstances cannot be 
denied; but they are neatly all to be found in country with a very limited rainfall, that was 
never intended by nature for wheat-growing. Whoever end-avors to work against the laws 
of nature must almost certainly fail, and that has been the experience of settlers in the dry 
parte of the colony. The worst mistakes made were in the selection of farms on bare, open 
plains, and then wasting labor and capital in building, fencing, and in fifty other ways. 
The settlers put in a crop and wait for rain. Sometimes they get a little—just enough to 
malt the greater portion of the seed that was sown, and what does grow is thin, so that when 
the crop is reapea the returns in many cases are less than the quantity of wheat sown. But 
there are accidental wet seasons, when the rains fall at the right time to produce a payable 
crop—on an average of about once in seven years. That accidental crop encourages the 
farmer to t» y again, and sometimes they get two wet seasons in succession, but oftener four 
dry ones in succession. The farmers are not the only oms depending on the crops and suffer 
through their failure. The storekeepers, who have supplied them with goods, have many of 
them been ruined because the farmers were unable to pay. Is it, therefore, an act of charity 
to try, by relieving such families, to induce them to remain farming there under such starva¬ 
tion conditions ? My impression is that it would be better for the farmers in those parts to 
leave the districts, if they cannot live without a permanent fund, than be a constant burden 
on the State. 
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Albert, June 3. 

Present—Messrs. J. Wetherall (Chairman), G. Holmes, G. Munn, A. B. 
Struthers, R. C. Norton, W. Farley, R. C. Rasmussen, W. H. Clarke, T. 
Cooper, and H. L. Smith (Hon. Sec.). 

Exhibit. —Mr. W. H. Clarke tabled some wheat in blossom, 5ft. 2in. high, 
grown under irrigation from seed sown last December. 

Ploughing. —Mr. Wetherall read a paper on “Ploughs and Ploughing,* 1 
which was discussed. 

Tick jn Fowls. —Mr. Munn was advised to burn his fowlhouse which 
is infested with Argas reflexus, and to dip his fowls in a solution of sheep 
dip. [Flannel damped with kerosene and rubbed gently on the bare skin 
of the thighs and under wings will kill the ticks in fowls, but there is no 
remedy more effective than fire for ticks in a wooden fowlhouse.— Gen. Sec.] 

Rabbit Poison. —Members are of opinion that phosphorised pollard is the 
best thing to destroy rabbits. 


Millicent, June 1. 

Present—Messrs. R. Campbell (Chairman), H. Hart, II. F. Holzgrefe, 
A. McRostie, W. J. Whennen, L. Oberlandor, W. R. Foster, B. Varcoe, W. H. 
Rich, H. A. Stewart, and E. J. Harris (Hon. Sec.). 

Seed Drills. —It was decided to leave proposed trial of seed drills to the 
agents of the several drills, but the Branch will arrange for trial if desired. 
Some discussion arose on the merits of the respective drills, and it was stated 
that two recently imported of a special make had proved unsuitable on sticky 
land. 

Journal of Agriculture. —The Chairman called attention to the action 
of several newspapers in annexing articles, &e., from the Journal of Agri¬ 
culture and Industry without any acknowledgment. This action was compli¬ 
mentary, but unfair. The Branch suggested that all original matter in the 
Journal be copyrighted, but liberty be given to newspapers to republish any¬ 
thing on making the usual acknowledgment. 

Tree-planting. —In reply to question re planting yate gums and other 
trees on the Wyrie Swamp, Mr. Hart recommended sowing seed in September 
in nursery beds. When the plants are dormant after a spell of dry weather, 
and before the autumn rains, take them up carefully, and cover with moist 
earth until planted. The holes should be prepared beforehand, the soil care¬ 
fully filled in round the roots, a little water given, and then the soil pressed 
well up to the tree by means of the spade. He found the broadleaf wattle, 
sheaoak, and native hopbush all did well ou the swamp. Mr. Holzgrefe said 
at the Mount Muirhead Forest Reserve Aleppo pines could be obtained on 
application. 

Vermin on Pigs. —In reply to question “ How to rid Pigs of Vermin,** it 
was advised to use kerosene, sheep dip, or insect powder. In summer time it 
is a good plan to have a bathing hole for the pigs, and occasionally put a tea¬ 
cup full of kerosene in the bath. A question as to intestinal worms in sheep 
was referred to the General Secretary. [Give half dram sulphate of iron two 
or three times a week and a little castor oil occasionally. Keep some nice dry 
wood ashes in the sties.— Gen. Sec.] 

Exhibit. —Mr. Varcoe tabled portion of piemelon, apparently crossed with 
a pumpkin. The flower end had the outward appearance of a pumpkin and 
inside there were small open spaces. 

Sheep-stealing.*— Mr. Stewart read clipping from Australasian on this 
subject, and it was decided to discuss the matter at next meeting. 
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Milk Fetek.— The Chairman said he bad heard several complaints about 
this trouble with newly-calved cows, and had come across the following 
remedy:—The trouble may be prevented by milking the cow for several days 
previous to calving, and keeping her rather short of food of a milk-producing 
character. If the trouble occurs through neglect of the above, the following 
is recommended:—Inject into the udder (through the teats) one dram of 
potassium mixed with one quart of boiling water, cooled down to 98° F. before 
being used; half a pint to be injected into each quarter of the udder. The 
animal should then be placed i«» a comfortable position on her chest and the 
udder gently rubbed. Her position should be changed every two or three 
hours, and only one injection is necessary. Before the injection is given the 
udder and teats should be washed with soap and water to which a little carbolic 
acid has been added. [In the January, 1899, issue of Journal of Agriculture , 
Mr. Alick J. Murray described a much more simple and perfectly successful 
way of treating milk fever. Directly symptoms are noticed, tie the head of the 
cow up to a beam, and give her half a bottle of brandy mixed with an equal 
quantity of water; repeat in about three hours, and be sure to keep the bowels 
open. Give 6ozs. to 8ozs. Epsom salts before the first dose of brandy.— Gen. 

$EG\] 

Officers. —Messrs R. Campbell and E, J. Harris were re-clected Chairman 
and Hon. Secretary for ensuing year. 


Colton, June 3. 

Present—Messrs. P. P. Kenny (Chairman), Jno. Shipard, W. L. Brown, 
M. S. W Kenny, E. Whitehead, W. McK. Elder, W. A. Barnes, R. Hull 
(Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Congress. —Mr. Brown thought some portion of the Bureau funds might 
be devoted to paving steamer expenses of delegates from West Coast Branches, 
as they got no advantage from the railway concessions granted to the Bureau. 
He suggested the matter should be brought forward at Congress. It was 
decided to consider at next meeting wdiether a levy should be made on the 
members to pay portion of expenses of sending a delegate to the Conference. 
Discussion took place on shipping and mail facilities of the district. 


Yorketown, June 10. 

Present—Messrs. J. Koth (Chairman), T. Corlett, C. Domaschenz, and J. 
Davey (Hon. Sec.). 

Windbreaks. —During a discussion upon the desirableness of planting 
trees or tall shrubs around paddocks, to serve the purpose of windbreaks, the 
members present stated that they had tried various trees and shrubs at different 
seasons, but in most cases these had failed to grow. African boxthorn (Lycium 
afrurn) appeared to thrive the best, as the cold winds which sometimes occur 
during summer do not cut it._ 

Bowhill, May 27. 

Present-^ Messrs. J. G. Whitfield (Chairman), A. Groth, W. Towitt, 
W. G. F, Plummer, C. Drogemuller, J. Waters, E. Weyland, J. MacGlashan, 
A. Dohnt, A. Tyler, J* Gregory, H. H. Plummer (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Ahbob Day. —Arrangements to be entered upon at once for holding an 
Arbor Day in connection with the public school. 

Conference. —It was decided to try to organise a Conference of Murray 
River Branches of the Bureau on a date to be fixed later on* 
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Marketing Produce. —Mr. D4 0 gemuller read a paper, of which the 
following is a condensation : — 

The farmers should combine and send their pro luce to town to be sold, through the Union, 
by auction, and get their tea, sugar, &c., thiough the earne agency. They would gain a lot 
by this. They could always buy for cash, and sell their produce for cash; but in the 
country they could not always get cash for their goods, besides which the storekeepers give 
only what they please for the farmers’ produce. One farmer had stated that he sent a 
thousand pounds of butter to town within six months, and got 4d. per pound more than was 
offered at Mannum. This made a difference of £16 13s. 4d.; the extra cost of sending to town 
was £4 Is. 9d., making an extra profit of £12 lie. 7d. For eggs he got 2d. to 5d. more per 
dozen than he could have got at Mannum; and it was much the same with bacon and other 
produce. By uniting the farmers could put their produco together to make up a good parcel 
to send down, and thus they would save on freights, and also secure higher prices, and receive 
their cash every week. 

In discussion Mr. MacGlashen said that the agent for the Farmers* Union 
would forward all kinds of produce to Adelaide for sale. 


Meadows, June 5. 

Present—Messrs. J. Catt (Chairman', G. Usher, T. B Broohes, W. Pearson* 
D. Tester, G. Rice, and A. Sunman (Hon. Sec.). 

Officers.— Office-bearers for last year were re-elected and thanked. 

The Farmer’s Table. —The paper on “ The Farmer’s Table, and What 
should be Grown and Produced for It,” was read and discussed. Whore farms 
are large enough wheat should be ground for flour, and the bran and pollard 
used for feeding live stock. Pigs, sheep, and cattle should be used for meat 
as well as for sale. Milk, butter, cheese, eggs, &c., should always be on the 
farm, and all kinds of vegetables and some fruit should be grown. The 
surplus in each item of produce should be sold to provide cash for articles 
which cannot be produced on the farm. * 

Progressive Work. —Mr. W. Pearson has just completed a reservoir on 
his farm which is capable of retaining several millions of gallons of water for 
irrigation purposes. 


Mount Compass, June 10. 

Present—Messrs. M. Jacobs (Chairman), S. Athurs, A. Sweetman, R. Peters, 
W. Wright, and H. McKinlay (Hon. Sec.). 

Potato Diseases. —Members reported that of the alleged black-spot 
resisting potatoes, Hero and Silesia yielded well, considering lateness of 
planting. The Chairman Central Bureau wrote calling attention to notes by 
himself on diseases of potat .es, published in November, 1898, issue of Journal 
of'Agriculture, page 351. He pointed out the likelihood of dissemination of 
diseases by too frequent planting in the same land, and by allowing diseased 
tubers to be left on the ground. 

VisrT of Inspection.— On June 13 the committee of the Industrial School 
for the Blind paid a visit of inspection to the blocks, and afterwards a public 
meeting was held, at which several of the visitors spoke. Mr. Motineux 
referred to various crops which might be profitably grown in this district, and 
to the system of aerial railways or telferage. 

Stock Complaints.—M r. Jacobs reported cow suffering from weakness of 
the hips, the animal being scarcely able to stand. The Chief Inspector of 
Stock had recommended blistering the affected parts and protecting from cold. 
In the event of any traces of internal parasites being noticed, he advised 
giving a wmeglaesfnl of turps in a pint of linseed oil. 
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Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary’s annual report showed that during 
the year twelve meetings were held, with an average attendance of nine 
members. Pour practical papers had been read and discussed, a visit was 
paid by the General Secretary and the Inspector of Fruit, and many matters 
of local interest had been dealt with to the advantage of the members. 


Baroota Whim, May 27. 

Present—Messrs. F. H. Fluggie (Chairman), T. Simper, C. F. Bessen, A. 
Raneberg, and C. W. Hoskin (Hon. Sec.). 

Euphorbia Drummondi. —The Hon. Secretary read a short note on the 
discovery, by I)r. Jno Reid, late of Port Augusta, of “drumme,” a new local 
anaesthetic, which is obtained from the well-known plant Euphorbia Drum- 
mondi. This plant has probably caused the deaths of more stock than any 
other plant in Australia, and, after a series of experiments. Dr. Reid succeeded 
in obtaining this new drug, which he considers likely to compete with cocaine 
as an agent for producing local anaesthesia. In his experiments with it ho had 
good results in the treatment of sciatica; it was very useful in allaying pain in 
cases of sprains, 8tc. 

Season. —Rainfall to May 27, 6 24in. 


Calca, June 3. 

Present—Messrs. A. B. Smith (Chairman), Jos. Bowman, and D. P. Thomas 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Farmers’ Relief Fund. —Members were willing to assist when they were 
in a position to do so. Matters in connection with Congress and local business 
were dealt with. 


Carrieton, June Id. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Gleeson (Chairman), J. B Harrington, W. Steinke, 
W. II. Byerlee, A. Steinke, M. Manning, H. Menz, F. Kaerger, J. F. Fisher, 
and J. W. Bock (Hon. Sec.). 

Farmers* Permanent Relief Fund. —All members were in favor of the 
establishment of this fund, which it was considered would be beneficial to all 
farmers throughout the colony whenever overtaken by misfortune of any kind 
—such as fire, flood, drought, Ac. 

Grading Wheat.— Mr. Gleeson read a paper on “Grading, Weighing, and 
Selling Wheat.*’ The following is a very short digest of his remarks :— 

In 1893 he read a paper upon this subject at the Bureau Congress in Adelaide, and in 1893 
read a similar paper at a Conference of Branches at Quom. But very little alteration had 
since been made, although most of the members were agreed that such was nrg# ntly needed. 
The Farmers’ Union were now making an effort to grade wheat into three different qualities^ 
and stacking each grade separately; hut were making the mistake of not paying a higher 
price per bushel for the wheat which exceeded the standard. If this wore done, it would 
bring about an improvement in the general average quality of South Australian wheat, 
increase the demand for the best quality, and probably induce merchants in Europe to send 
out purchasers, as they do for our wool. If only a farthing per pound extra were given 
for the highest quality of our * heat, it would encourage farmers to produce such quality. At 
present, if wheat weighing 671bs. per bushel is token to grist, the miller will deduct 2lbs, for 
waste, and charge for grinding the wheat, although this quality of grain will give a greater 
Quantity of flour than can be got from lighter whea*. The farmer taking in a load of clean 
heavy wheat gets no more for it than is given for a load of light grain well mixed with oat*, 
drake, and honey. There should not be such a heavy reduction on wheat weighing below the 
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standard average fixed annually by the com trade section of the Chamber of Commerce. The 
deduction might be jd. for lib. under standard, §d. for 2lbs., and 2d, for Slbs., and extra 
allowance on the same scale for every pound over the standard. If a large shipment of first - 
class wheat were gathered at any of the leading ports, and the Agent-General had samples 
forwarded him, it might be the means of bringing more competition against our local buyers. 
If the Farmers* Union were to adopt that principle, it would be better than running the risk 
of shipping, and it would be an immediate assistance to the fanner. Then, in regard to bags, 
they cost 6d. each, and the wheatbuyer pays for them, weighed in as wheit, only ljd., and, 
as they doubtless get a profit of Jd. per bag on fiist sale, the wheatbuyer makes a clear profit 
of 4£d. per bag, or £8 17s. Id. on 500 bags of wheat purchased. He hoped that these matters 
would be well discussed by all the Branches of the Agricultural Bureau. 

Members fully agreed with the writer on most of the points. They thought 
that farmers should oppose the system of weighing in bags as wheat. 

Arboriculture. —Several members reported that they had only small 
success in growing forest trees last season, owing to ravages by locusts and 
prevalence of drought; hut they will plant again during the present seasdn. 


Amy ton, June 15. 

Present—Messrs. Jos. Gum (Chairman), Jno. Kelly, H. Gray, H. Turner, 
W. Gum, W. Hawke, Thos. Gum, A. Stone, and S Thomas (Hon. Sec.). 

Officers.— The Chairman and Hon. Secretary were thanked for their 
services and re-elected for ensuing year. 

Farmers* Relief Fund. —It was resolved that the establishment of a 
permanent relief fund was not desirable. 

Pest. —Mr. Turner tabled samples of caterpillars attacking gums and pepper 
trees in the district. To be forwarded to General Secretary. [Larva of click 
beetle or jumping jack ; also another beetle and a caterpillar. Not possible to 
identify the two last.— Gen. Sec.J 

Seed Drill. —Considerable interest was taken in offer by Mr. Turner to 
purchase a seed drill, for hire to members and others, if sufficient inducement 
was offered. Several members agreed to accept Mr. Turner’s offer, to give the 
system of drilling in seed a trial in this district. 


Dowlingville, May 29. 

Piesent—Messrs. Ii. A. Montgomery (Chairman), T. Kenny, S. Tee, G. 
Inkster, H. Crowell, F. Roberts J. Phelps, R. Willing, J. Burkin, G. Mason, 
J. L. Broadbent (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Tuberculosis. —This subject was discussed, and members were of opinion 
that additional stock inspectors should be appointed, as the disease probably 
existed in many quarters where the owners of the stock were unable to detect 
it. 

Standard Bushel —The Branch favors the adoption of two standard 
grades for wheat, but at the .same time the standard should be high. This 
would enable us to recover our name for high quality wheat, and give the 
farmer who produces a good sample the benefit of a good price. Merchants 
should pay more for the best sample to encourage good cleaning, and should 
also refuse to purchase dirty samples. At present the careful farmer is the 
sufferer, and the system is a distinct encouragement to the production, of a low 
average sample. It was proposed and carried that in the opinion of the Branch 
the standard for No. 1 standard should be 65ibs. per bushel and No. *2 62llbs, 

Officers.*— Mr. Montgomery was re-elected Chairman and Mr. F. Roberts 
elected Hon. Secretary for ensuing year. A vote of thanks was accorded to 
retiring officers, also to Mrs. Montgomery for entertaining the members, the 
meeting being usually held at the Chairman’s residence. 
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Cherry Gardens, June 13. 

Present—Messrs. R. Gibbins (Chairman), T. Jacobs, C. Lewis, J. Lewis, 
G. Hicks, J. Choate, G. Brumby, and C. Ricks (Hon. Sec.). 

Poultry. —Mr. Gibbins reported that his young ducks, when about half 
grown, lost the use of their legs and were unable to walk. He had tried new 
stock, but with similar results 

Haxd-thres&ed v Machine-threshed Seed. —Mr. J. Lewis stated 
that he had sown, side by side, wheat threshed by hand and by machine, equal 
quantities of each. The portion sown with hand-threshed seed was quite 
twice as thick as the other, although he could not by examination detect any 
cracked grains in the latter. It was agreed that if all machine-threshed wheat 
was similarly injured, the use of such wheat for seed was a great loss to the 
country. Members think it will pay farmers to lmnd-thresh the portion of 
the crop required for seed. 


Stockport, June 19. 

Present—Messrs. T. Megaw (Chairman), D. G. Stribling, C. W. Smith, J. 
Smith, S. Smith, J. Smith, jun., M. Connolly, P. Hogan, and J. Murray (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Stock Complaint. —Mr. (\ W. Smith reported that one of his cows was 
taken ill, and appeared to be in great pain, lifting first one and then the other 
hind leg under the belly. He gave her a tablespoonful each of ground ginger 
and carbonate of soda in a pint of warm water in the evening, repeating the 
dose next morning, with beneficial effect, the animal being now all right. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary’s annual report, showed that during 
the year eleven meetings were held with an average attendance of over nine 
members and 3*8 visitors. This was better than last year, but he considered 
there was still room for improvement. It was unfair to members who went to 
the trouble to prepare papers to read to have only a small attendance. It was 
decided that the rule re non-attendance be more strictly enforced. Messrs. 
G. Burdon and I). G. Stribling were elected Chairman and Vice-chairman 
respectively, and Mr. J. Murray was re-elected Hon. Secretary, and a vote of 
thanks accorded to officers for past services. 

Annual Picnic. —The question of having an annual picnic or social gather¬ 
ing in connection with the Branch was discussed, decision being adjourned till 
next meeting. 


Lyrup, June 13. 

Present—Messrs. T. Nolan (Chairman), P. Brown, T. R. Brown, A. Menzies, 
D. J. Till, A Pomeroy, and W. H. Wilson (Hon. Sec.). 

Potatoes. —Mr. Menzies tabled samples of potatoes for identification. 
Members wished to know whether potatoes sent to Central Bureau could be 
identified. [Unfortunately the diversity of opinion as to names is so general 
that this cannot be done satisfactorily —Gen. Sec.] One variety, called Pink 
Hebron, was very prolific. A dark-red potato, supposed to be Beauty of 
Hebron, was exceptionally large and sound, and yielded well. Mr. Menzies 
stated that, the land on which the potatoes were grown had carried two crops 
of wheat, and was ploughed up on January 14 and watered. Potatoes were 
planted on 21st and 28th, 6in. deep, in every third furrow, 28in. apart; 
showed up on March 9, and were then cultivated, leaving a shallow drill for 
irrigating; watered March 14, cultivated again on 18th, drill left for watering 
on April 14; cultivated once more on April 17, and a few early tubers were 
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dug on April 20 ; mature and harvested on June 12, yielding 3 tons per acre, 
or nine to one. Mr. Menzies showed potatoes infested with worms; he had 
tried several treatments to destroy them, but failed. 

Cow Pea. —Mr. D. J. Lee said the cow peas sent from Central Bureau had 
been a great success with him; only irrigated twice and had yielded heavily, 
some of the pods being over 1ft. long. The White was the best, Whip-poor - 
Will next, followed by Black and Clay-color. The beans are very nice if taken 
young and cooked like kidney beans. 

Drought-distressed Farmers* Fund. —Members decided to collect and 
forward subscriptions to the committee. 


Naracoorte, June 10. 

Present * Messrs. O. Hunt (Chairman), H. Buck, G. Wardle, J. D. Smith, 
S. Schinckel, E. C. Bates, and D. Mclnnes (Hon. Sec.). 

Officers. —Messrs. S. Schinckel and G, Greenham were elected Chairman 
and Hon. Secretary respectively for the ensuing ) ear, a vote of thanks being 
accorded to the retiring officers. 

Agricultural Shows —A discussion on this subject took place. Mr, 
Baker thought there was too much repetition, and fewer local shows would be 
better. Mr. Hunt did not think the present system could be bettered. Small 
as the country shows were, they were educational, and it was unfair to draw 
comparisons between the local and the Adelaide shows. Mr. Baker thought 
one show for the South-East, to be held in different places each year, would 
be better, and enable larger prizes to be offered than under present conditions. 
Mr. Schinckel said this system was tried in the Wimmera, but did not last 
long. Mr. Smith pointed out that a large plant would be required for a united 
district show, and it would rot pay to hold it annually at differqpt places. 
Mr. Johnson said, when the shows were first started the townships were in a 
primitive condition, and there were no ready means of communication between 
them. These shows were still continued, but, as a whole, he believed they were 
run at a loss, and that hi* believed it would be better to have one general 
district show. 


Pyap, June 16. 

Present—Messrs. W. Axon (Chairman), C. Billett, J. Harrington, T. Smith, 
C. E. Coulls, G. Napier, H. C. Mills, A. J. Brockiehurst, J. Bowes, B. T. H. 
Cox, and W. C. Rodgers (Hon. Sec.). 

Show and Conference. —No arrangements could at present be made with 
Swan Reach re combined show, nor with Bowhiil re Conference of River 
Branches. 

Sweet Potatoes. —Mr. Brockiehurst tabled a sweet potato grown on Pyap, 
weighing 4lb. 3oz. # 


Penola, May 13. 

Present—Messrs. J. Fowler (Chairman), L. W. Peake, J. A. Riddoch, J. W. 
Saadiforde, W, Miller, D. Balriaves, D. McKay, E A. Stoney, F. Ockley, and 
R. Fowler (Hon. Sec.). 

Exhibits, —By Mr. J. A. Riddoch, Rome Beauty and other splendid apples, 
grown at Coonawarra fruit colony. By Mr. D. McKay, very nne Purple-top 
turnip, grown at Monbulla, on a swampy flat where no grass ever grew, but 
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now, with turnips, will fatten at least fifteen sheep to the acre. There are 
hundreds of acres of similar country in this district. 

Cow Pea. —Mr. Balnaves and Mr. Miller said the seeds germinated, but the 
plants did very badly. 

Rainfall.— Mr. E. A.. Stoney, for Coonawarra, reported rainfall from June 
10 to December 31, 1898, at 17’99in , and from January 1 till April 30, 1899, 
at 6*385in. 

Weeds.*- Rosolved to request that a species of Kentrophyllum, almost 
identical with K. lanatum, but bearing a purple flower, and Centauvea meli- 
tensis (cockspur) be declared noxious weeds within the meaning of the Act. 

Cbows. —Dr. F. Ockley said he was very much interested a short time ago 
in the proceedings of a large flock of crows, which were digging and devouring 
great numbers of large grubs which do considerable damage He was of 
opinion that the crows should not be destroyed. 

Codltn Moth. —Mr. E. A. Storey said that this district is at present quite 
free from codlin moth pest; but unless stringent measures are taken to 
prevent its introduction, the day is not far distant when it will be as prevalent 
here as in the localities north and southwards. The greatest danger was to be 
apprehended from returned empty fruit cases. A committee was appointed to 
consider this matter. 

Officers.— Captain Fowler was re-elected Chairman, and Mr. R. Fowler as 
Hon. Secretary. 

Subjects for Discussion. —The following subjects were suggested for 
discussion by the Branches:—(1) The importance of agricultural teaching in 
public schools; (2) Is the pollenation of flowers of fruit trees by insects or 
otherwise retarded or prevented by spraying with poisonous compounds ? 


Penola, June 10. 

Present—Messrs. J. Fowler (Chairman), S. B. Worthington, J. T. Morris, 
J. D. Wilson, W. Miller, L. W. Peake, D. McKay, J. W. Sandiforde, If. 
Ricketts, E. A. Stoney, E. McBain, K. Ockley, and R. Fowler (Hon. Sec.). 

Formal Business. —A considerable amount of formal and local business 
was got through, including arrangements for prevention of introduction of 
codlin moth, and protection against late frosts. 

Horticultukal Instructor. —It was resolved to ask the Hon. Minister of 
Agriculture to appoint a horticultural instructor, in accordance with resolution 
adopted at the latest Conference of the Bureau in Adelaide. 

Arboriculture. —It was decided to ask the district council to initiate a 
system of tree-planting in the district. 


Koolunga, Hay 25. 

Present—Messrs. T. B. Butcher (Chairman), R. H. Buchanan, R. Palmer, 
W. J. Jose, W. T. Cooper, J. Button, E. J. Shipway, J. Butterfield, J. Sandow, 
J. Jones, R. Jackson, R. Laury, G. Pennyfield (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Question Box.—The following answers were decided upon by the 
members:—We favor grading wheat as is done in America. The Farmers’ 
Union should receive greater support than is at present accorded. Fanning 
cannot be made to pay when wheat sells at only 2s. 6d. per bushel. Depth of 
fallowing depends upon the soil; and, as a rule, new land requires shallow 
ploughing, and old land deeper. In answer to “ What are the symptoms of 
tuberculosis ? ” the Hon. Secretary read part of a circular dealing with the 
matter. 
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Forster, June 29. 

Present—Messrs. A. Johns (Chairman), F. Towill, C. Bolt, J. Sears, J. 
Retallack, F. Johns, A. Retallack, A. G. Prosser, J. D. Prosser (Hon. Sec.), 
and seventeen visitors. 

Seed Experiments.— Mr. A. Prosser has one plant for four seeds of 
Cytisus palmensis (Tagosaste), doing well. Three members have Bartlett’s 
Crossbred and Cuban King wheats doing well. 

Horses. —Members are agreed that medium light draught horses are best 
for farm work. 

Rabbit Destruction, —Good results were recorded from use of wire¬ 
netting traps. A recipe for what appears to be k *toxa” was given by a 
member—strychnine and apple jam—but the proportions were not mentioned. 
Another spoke of wheat, phosphorus, and sugar as being effective ^ 

Officers. —The Chairman, Vice-chairman, and Hon. Secretary were 
thanked and re-elected. 


Mount Gambier, June 10. 

Present—Messrs. J. Watson (in chair), G. G. Collins, J. C. Ruwoldt, W. 
Barrows, J. Dyke, A. J. Wedd, M. C. Wilson, and E. Lewis (Hon. Sec.). 

Pastures. —Mr. Dyke offered use of plot of ground for experiments with 
pasture grasses under the direction of the Dairy Instructor. Some discussion 
ensued on the value of various grasses, and it was agreed that experimental 
work in this direction had not been neglected by the members. Differences of 
opinion exist as to value of Bromley (Brome) grass, some calling it a nasty 
weed, and going to some trouble to get rid of it, and others classing it as a very 
valuable grass on light soils. A specimen of saltbush was tabled, and some 
discussion ensued on the value of saltbush in this locality. It was stated that 
stock would not touch the bushes when there was any grass about.*and it was 
thought the salty constituent required to make it of value for stock was lacking 
in their soils. 

Potatoes —Mr. Ruwoldt promised report on experiments with new varieties 
of potatoes. Discussion ensued on the deterioration of the potatoes grown in 
the district, and the necessity for obtaining improved vai ieties. It was mentioned 
that Tasmanian potatoes were fetching £1 per ton more in Adelaide than Mount 
Gambiers, owing to superior quality of the former. 


Dawson, June 17. 

Present—Messrs. R. Renton (Chairman), C. F. W. Just, T. Weatheriil, and 
A. F. Dempsey (Hon. Sec.). 

Field Trial. —Discussion took place on field trial of implements which 
was held on May 22. It w^s generally agreed that the ploughs shown by Mr. 
Heithersay were light of draught, but did not cut or turn the furrows satis¬ 
factorily, which more than counterbalanced the former advantage. This 
opinion was also freely expressed at the trial Mr. P. J. Byrne showed two 
three-furrow ploughs, and, although not so light of draught, did their work to 
the satisfaction of those present. Unusual interest was manifested in the trial, 
over sixty farmers being present, but regret was expressed that no dynamo¬ 
meter w r as available to test the draught of the ploughs. 

Fallowing. —The Chairman asked members to come to next meeting 
prepared to give particulars of the way they worked their fellows, from plough¬ 
ing to seeding, and also to report after harvest returns from the fallow crops. 
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He noticed nearly every farmer in the district had a different system of treat¬ 
ing the land» both during spring and at seedtime, and believed much good 
would result ftota comparison of results from the different practices. Mr. 
Just considered it impossible to lay down a general rule that would always 
work to advantage, as so much depended upon the rainfall of each season. 


Angaston, April 26. 

Present—Messrs. J. E. Swann (Chairman), F. Salter, M. Andrew, A. Salter, 
W. Sibley, S. O. Smith, R. Placer, J. Vaughan, and E. S. Matthews (Hon Sec.). 

Phylloxera. —The sub-committee appointed by the Branch to consider 
matter—Phylloxera Bill—with delegates from Tanunda andNuriootpa reported 
on work done. 

Conference of Branches. —Question of holding a Conference of Northern 
Branches at Angaston was dealt with, and sub-committee reported having 
made application to the local Agricultural Society for space at their forthcoming 
show for exhibits of members. 

Exhibits. —The Hon. Secretary tabled choice collection of chrysanthemum 
flowers, and Mr. Player a splendid specimen of cowpea. 

Agricultural Shows. —At previous meeting the Hon. Secretary read 
a paper on this subject. In the main he agreed with the address given by 
Professor Lowrie at Congress. The paper was well discussed, members agree¬ 
ing that good would result from the consideration of the matter suggested by 
the Professor. 


Angaston, May 23. 

Present—Messrs. J. E. Swann (Chairman), R. Player, S. O. Smith, E. 
Thamm, W. Sibley, A. Friend, W. Sage, F. Thome, A. Salter. A. Sibley, P. 
Radford, M. Andrew, J. Vaughan, and E. S. Matthews (Hon. SeeA 

Paper. —Mr. A. Salter read a very interesting paper on a recent trip to 
Mount Gambier, and showed a number of interesting photographic views of 
places visited. 

Social. — The Chairman invited members and their wives to a social gathering 
at his residence. Mr. S. O. Smith invited members to inspect the Yalumba 
Vineyards. Both invitations were cordially accepted. 

Farmers’ Relief Funb. —The Branch cannot support proposed permanent 
fund. 

Tagosaste. —The Hon. Secretary supplied well-grown plants of the true 
tagosaste (Cytisus palmensis) to members. 

Oodltm Moth. —A sub-committee was appointed to take necessary action 
to protect the interests of the district in connection with agitation for repeal 
of codlin moth regulations. 


Minlaton, June 24. 

Present—Messrs. H. Boundy (Chairman), W. Cornell, A. McKenzie, J. 
McKenzie, J. Martin, S. Vanstone, J. H. Ford, R Higgins, D. G. Teichel- 
mann, M. Twartz, Jos. Correll (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Fertilisers. —The Hon. Secretary read correct analysis of Acme ferti¬ 
lisers, which is manufactured at Edithburgh and has been sold in large quantities 
to farmers on Yorke’s Peninsula. It contained 0*3 per cent, of soluble phos¬ 
phoric acid* 6 2 per cent, of insoluble phosphoric acid, and nitrogen just over 
l per cent. Crude gypsum formed 40 per cent, of the bulk of the fertiliser. 
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The Hon. Secretary pointed out that as a phosphatic manure it compared very 
unfavorably with mineral super. IS per cent, phosphoric acid, nearly all 
soluble, or Thomas phosphate 17 to 19 per .cent, phosphoric acid. He believed 
gypsum could be purchased for about 4s. per ton, and there was no necessity 
to pay a much higher price for it in a fertiliser. Several members stated they 
had tried this Acme fertiliser alongside other fertilisers, and the growth of the 
crops up to the present was decidedly against the Acme fertiliser. It was 
unanimously resolved—“ This Branch is of opinion that the Acme fertiliser is 
unsuitable for Yorke’s Peninsula, being almost destitute of soluble phosphoric 
acid.” Mr. W. Correll stated that he mixed wheat with Ohlendorff *s super, 
the latter being too sticky to run through by itself, and the mixture running 
through the manure feed alone there was a saving of draught. The result was, 
however, disappointing, as the ground put in this way had to be resown. 
Members thought the excess of sulphuric acid in the fertiliser was responsible 
for the trouble. 

Arbor Day. —Resolved, that all members who can make it convenient to 
do so will attend arbor day celebration in Minlaton, on July 18. It was also 
resolved to assist in establishing a chr> santhemum show for juveniles. 

Rainfall. —Mr. Higgins reported 2*2<5in. rain recorded for June to 24th; 
total to date, 6*57in. 

Bureatt Meetings.— Mr. Higgins read a paper on “ How to Improve the 
Meetings of the Branch,” as follows :— 

Agriculture, I take it, means the science of cultivating the ground. Now, no one can 
master any science without (dose application, study, and observation. Scientific students 
usually have associations and hold meetings where they can discuss matters of vital import¬ 
ance to their progress in the knowledge of their profession. While students of other 
sciences are meeting together and discussing knotty problems met with in their studies, our 
Government very wisely has inaugurated what is known as the Agricultural Bureau, of which 
we are a Branch. I fear many members do not upprec : at* th s boon as highly as they ought. 
Farming in South Australia is not now what it was years ago, when any simpleton could 
scratch the ground and get & good crop, and afterwards reap two good i olf-sowfi crops. Now 
t*» he a successful farmer requires more brains and energy than to be an ordinary politician. 
The title of my paper, “ How to Improve our Meetings,” presumes there must be room for 
improvement. Some of our Branches, I fear, are not as successful as they might be, and as I 
venture to predict they would if a different system was adopted. At present we find, in many 
cases; the bulk of the work and nearly all the thinking is left to the Secretary and one or 
two members; the others come along to the meetings and ask “ Well, what has the Secretary 
got for us to-day ? ” They attend with minds, as it were, a perfect blank, ready to hear 
whatever may be prepared for them, but never, even by accident, do they contribute a single 
idea to the general fund of instruction. There was a man who occupied tne chair of a Branch 
for one yeaT, and though closely observed he was never known to introduce one item for dis¬ 
cussion ; hiB usual share in the proceedings was to take his seat and call on the Hon. Secretary 
to bring forward the business for the day; this kind of thing makes it very rough for any Hon. 
Secretary, however energetic and enthusiastic he may be. The Hon. Secretary deserves the 
hearty support of all members, and not, as in some cases, their ridicule when a new idea is 
introduced. Any member (and we meet with on© occasionally) who thinks he knows every¬ 
thing should at once resign and make room for a learner, for i find the greatest thinkers are 
ever ready to own their ignorance and to learn from others. My idea is that our programmes 
should be arranged at least a month in advance, and the subjects announced. Each member 
should feel it a point of honor to take his turn at introducing the principal subject for dis¬ 
cussion, and this he should be w f ell prepared to do owing to having had the subject well 
thrashed out in his home circle. The other members, knowing the matter for discussion, should 
also talk it over at home, and come well primed to present to the r meeting the concentrated 
thought of the best intelligence in each homestead. Should any member not feel equal to 
opening a discussion or reading a paper to form the bulk of the day’s business, surely among 
the varied and fascinating branch s of agriculture with which he is daily in contact he should 
he able to store away some observations and make it a matter of duty to report those observa¬ 
tions for the benefit of other members; if he cannot do this he is a drone in the hive, and 
should resign and make way for a worker. Members Should consider it a great privilege to 
belong to. the Agricultural Bureau, not as one I heard of, whose sole desire to join Hie Bureau 
was to get a free copy of the Journal and to obtain vegetable seeds without paying for them ; 
fortunately his name was rejected. Regular attendance, and punctuality are essential to 
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flucreiis in (his as in every other effort at self-improve meat; also 1 would urge each member 
to bring an intelligent friend with him to the meetings. “ As iron sharpeneth iron so does the 
countenance of a man his friend ” ; this being the case let us get as many countenances as we 
can, for some of us sadly need sharpening. To conclude, let me remind my fellow members 
that the Agricultural Bureau offers advantages which, if properly appreciated and made use of, 
will produce solid and lasting benefits to the district and to the colony generally, and will 
materially help to put South Australians in the very forefront of scientific agriculturalists. 

Some discussion ensued, members generally agreeing with the main points of 
the paper. Mr. J. D. Mayer (visitor) said members were often liable to think 
that something which they may have observed in their work was too trivial to 
be reported, whereas, if brought forward at the meetings, it might very 
probably prove of great value to someone. 

Bunt-proof Wheat. —The Hon. Secretary wished to know if a member of 
any of the Branches had observed bunt in Medea wheat. He was endeavoring to 
raise a wheat proof against bunt, using Medea as one of the parents. He had 
selected a head of Medea wheat from a crop, and from the seed many variations 
were produced. He had selected eleven of the most promising ; they were all 
more or less beardless; some were solid in straw, some had grain like Medea, 
and others fairly good milling grain and semi solid straw. He would like the 
opinion of members of other Branches as to whether it was practicable to raise 
a bunt-proof wheat. 


Brinkworth, June 16. 

Present—Messrs. S. Aunger (in chair), J. F. Everett, J. Graham, W.Wundke, 
A. R. McKwin, A. W. Morrison, R. Cooper, W. H. Pearce, J. Stott (Hon. Sec.), 
and two visitors. 

Judging at Snows.—Paper by Mr. R. Cooper on this subject was read and 
discussed. The majority favored single judges, principally because a com¬ 
petitor could then have the defects of his exhibit pointed out to him : whereas, 
with plural judging, the responsibility was shifted by one judge to another. 

Rainfall. —June rainfall, to 24th, 2*24in. 


Riverton, June 24. 

Present—Messrs. H. A. Davis (Chairman), D. Kirk, M. Badman, F. M. Calf, 
II. A. Hussey (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Pruning of Fruit Trees. —On June 7th Mr. Geo. Quinn gave practical 
demonstrations at Mr. Grsvestock’s garden in the pruning of fruit trees. 

Paper. —Mr. Kirk read paper on “ Fixing the Type,” reprinted from 
Farmers' Advocate . In moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Kirk the Hon. Secretary 
urged members to bring with them to the Bureau meetings cuttings from 
papers containing any information of value. Although they might not call 
for much discussion there was always something to be learnt from the observa¬ 
tions of practical men. Mr. Davis agreed. He pointed out that uniformity 
of stock was a great essential, especially if the animals are reared for sale, as 
the price bid or paid was usually the proportionate value of the worst animal 
in the pen. 

Early Fallow. —Mr, Davis was pleased to note that so many farmers were 
doing; their fallowing immediately after they had finished seeding, instead of 
waiting till August or September. If the scarifier is run over the fallow early 
in April to break down the clods, the oats and other weeds will soon start, 
and by ploughing them under before seeding the land is manured and the crop 
kept free from weeds. 
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Woolundunga, May 30. 

Present—Messrs. J. H. Michael (Chairman), G. Lewis, J. G. Moseley, J. 
Grunike, H. Aldenhoven, N. J. S. Rogers, F. A. Sells, N. Rogers (Hon. Sec.), 
and one visitor. 

Congress. —The subject of “Uniformity of Fruit Cases ” was suggested for 
discussion at the forthcoming Congress. 

Officers. —Mr. H. Aldenhoven was elected Chairman and Mr, N. Rogers 
re-elected Hon, Secretary for ensuing year. The officers were thanked for past 
year. 

Tree-pruning. —The Inspector of Fruit (Mr. George Quinn) visited the 
district, and gave some very practical demonstrations in the pruning of fruit 
trees, the gardens of Messrs. Rogers and White being visited. Representative 
from Davenport Branch and residents interested in fruit-growing were present, 
in addition to members of the Branch. In the evening Mr. Quinn* gave an 
instructive lecture on “ Cultivation of the Soil." 


Balaklava, June 10. 

Present—Messrs. P. Anderson (Chairman). A. W. Robinson), W. Crawford, 
J. Mills, W. H. Thompson, G. Reid, W. Smith, E. Hains, and E. M. Sage 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Officers. —Mr. P. Anderson was elected Chairman and Mr. E. M. Sage 
re-elected Hon. Secretary for ensuing year, a vote of thanks being accorded to 
officers for services during past year. 

Peas as a Manure Crop. —Mr. A. W. Robinson read a paper on “The 
Peas as a Nitrogenous Fertiliser,” to the following effect :— 

As was well known, the pea, with other members of the natural order Leguminoste, have 
the power during their growth of abstracting nitrogen from the atmosphere ajid storing it in 
the soil. If the roots are examined there will be found small nodules containing bacteria 
living to a certain extent on the plant, and in their vital processes taking up the nitrogen 
from the air and leaving it in the soil as a salt of nitrogen. It is evident that the practice of 
adding phosphates to the soil is not always going to produce good crops of grain, especially 
on small holdings where the land cannot be spelled. Sooner or later the practice will lead to 
the exhaustion of the nitrogen, which is essential to the production of the crop, and it was for 
this reason he wished to speak of the pea as a nitrogenous fertiliser Purchasing nitrogen in 
fertilisers costing £11 to 112 per ton was very different from obtaining phosphates at £4 to 
£6. Not that he would advocate growing peas on an extended scale. By cultivating twenty acres 
to thirty acres annually, and never the same piece of land twice in succession; a great deal of 
benefit would result. He had grown the pea in this district with a fair amount of success, 
and found the pasture much improved. This year they were putting more under crop with 
peas. He found they like a light soil with a good proportion of lime in it, though they often 
thrive on fairly stiff soil. The land should he fairly consolidated, and for this reason deep 
ploughing is a disadvantage. June is the best time to sow. If earlier there is the liability 
to frost cutting them whilst blooming, and if later they feel the effects of dry spring weather. 
About 1 Jbnsh. to ^bush. of seed per acre should he drilled in, in rows 14in. to I6in. apart. 
A. dressing of lewt super, per acre will be found advantageous. If the crop is intended for 
silage sow a little barley with it It will act as a support to the pea, and there will be less 
liability to cut the pods and allow the peas to shed when harvesting. He had seen beautiful 
ensilage at JEtoseworthy College made from a mixture of peas and barley. If for seed, the 
peas are harvested by means of the horserake, and then trodden out by horses or other means; 
but in raking a good deal of the seed was left on the ground. Pigs turned into the paddock 
will pick up these. He would advise gathering the crop whole and feeding to the pigs, fine 
streaky bacon resulting. In regard to yields, in 188S Mr. R. Wood, of Balk ay, broadcasted 
a bag of seed over three acres, cut the crop, and trod it out with horses, cleaning up thirteen 
bags of seed. This was of course a very satisfactory return. Early Bun was probably the 
best varieiy, and buyers should insist on small seed, as the drill cracks a good number a poo 
Urge. By growing peas as suggested he considered the farmer would “ kill two birds with one 
stone,*’ i.*,, enrich the land in the all-important element nitrogen and obtain revenue in 
doing so. 
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Mr. Hains harvested peas with the binder by taking off the tying gear and 
throwing them from the carrier in heaps. If the carrier is not suitable it is 
easy to adjust one. Mr. Anderson said they got good crops of peas in the 
early days, the haulms being sometimes as much as 14ft. in length. They were 
cut with the scythe, carted to the stockyard, and trodden oat by horses. Tut 
an unmanageable colt to the work for a day and he is easily handled by night* 
time. 


Port Lincoln, June 16. 

Present—Messrs. W. Laidlaw (in chair), J. D. Brace, G. Dorward, Jas. 
Telfer, J. St. J. Puckridge, E. Chapman, R. Sullivan, W. E. Goode, J. 
Anderson (Hon. Sec.), and several visitors. 

' Chairman .—Mr. S. Valentine tendered his resignation as Chairman, as he 
was leaving the district. A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Valentine for 
his valuable services to the Branch. Mr. Walter Laidlaw was appointed 
Chairman. 

Farmers’ Relief Fund. —After a lengthy discussion it was resolved— 
“ That this Branch does not favor the establishment of a permanent relief 
fund.” 

Bee Moth. —Mr. Puckridge asked if there was any cure for bee moth. Mr. 
Goode said the only thing to do was to burn the infested hives and everything 
connected with them. With great care it Was possible to keep the pest out of 
the hives. [Such drastic treatment is only necessary with the old-fashioned 
hives. In bar-frame hives, by keeping the colonies strong, and removing the 
frames now and then and destroying any of the grubs found, the pest can be 
kept under.— Gen. Sec.] 

Weeds in Chaff. —Mr. Bruce brought under notice the fact that chaff 
which there was reason to believe was infested with star-thistle was being 
imported into the district. Farmers and others were advised to be particularly 
careful to destroy any plants of same sh nld they appear. 

Lticern —Mr. W. T. Mortlock gave his experience of lueem cultivation at 
Martindale, and considered that much of the land about this neighborhood was 
suited to the growth of this plant. 


Riverton, May 27. 

Present—Messrs. H. A Davis (Chairman), W. Hannaford, T. Gravestock, 
D. Kirk, J. Kelly, F. M. Calf, H. A. Hussey (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Ophthalmic Disease in Cattle. —Hon. Secretary reported that some 
cattle near Riverton were suffering from a disease of the eyes, causing intense 
pain, and in some cases resulting in the bursting of the eyeball. [Possibly 
due to blood fungus,” and needs personal attendance of a veterinary surgeon. 
—Gen. Sec.], 

Forestry. —Mr. W. Hannaford read the following paper:— 

For some weeks tbe subject of forestry has been given some prominence in the daily papers, 
and for Years past tbe planting of tiees has met with considerable public and individual favor. 
That this is the caie is only natural, seeing that South Australia, of all the Australian colonies, 
is the worst off for natural forests and has been dependent for years on the sister colonies for 
its supply of timber. The Question arises—is it worth our while preserving what few forests 
we haver If it is, are the benefits sufficiently apparent to warrant expenditure in extensive 
tree planting? I certainly think there are sufficient reasons why, as a colony, we should do 
so. This colony is subject to great variations in temperature and rainfall, and healthy as the 
oniony undoubtedly is, it could often be more comfortable to man and beast physically, and to 
the former, at least, ftaaneially without in any measure detracting from its healthiness. The 
bleak cold winters winds and the hot blasts of the summer might be toned down and checked 
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in their destructiveness to crops and gardens. With regard to timber for public works we 
have to go outside of the colony for that which might easily be produced in the colony by 
small expenditure, and the timber for fencing and other public and private works must be 
provided by some means. The value of our hardwoods for purposes where great durability is 
required is beyond doubt, and compares very favorably with timber imported from other colonies. 
For domestic purposes, being without coal or other natural heating resources, firewood must 
of necessity be an important item. Then there is the very important wattle and olive oil 
industries. The former is, and possibly the latter will prove sufficiently remunerative to 
encourage the planting on an extensive scale of the wattle and olive by private individuals. 
Our edible scrub, such as the sbeoak and mulga, must, unless grown in protected areas, become 
less every year. In our own district it will not be many years before the sheoak disappears 
altogether, excepting in cemeteries or other protected spots, and the mulga of the North is 
gradually but surely getting thinned by sheep and rabbits. The extension of our bee culture, 
and the protection of our birds, might well be classed as one of the direct profits of tree- 
planting; for honey is a valuable exportable article, and birds, by destruction of insects, &c., 
contribute very materially to keeping garden pests in check. Nature having provided us with 
forests, tcant as they may be, it behoves us as a community to see to it that wedeave to 
posterity a forest inheritance, not only equal, but superior to what we now x>osse«s. The 
growth of trees, in comparison with our own lives, is so slow that the following generations 
will naturally reap greater benefit than the generation that plants. To this fact may be 
attributed, in a large measure, the amount of indifference to planting by private individuals. 
Another cause is that a large section of the community are tenants, w hich kind of occupation 
provides no encouragement to improve or beautify by planting. Therefore, it is a work that 
of necessity is or should he a national one. 1 notice by the papers tbat there are 217,189 acres 
of Crown lands set apart for forestry purposes; some of this, it appears, is unsuitable for trees, 
and is to be let for grazing. During the last twenty-two yeais, up to 1897-8, about £140,000 
had been spent, and the returns from the forest lands, in one way and another had been about 
£126,000, leaving a balance of expenditure over income of about £16,000. When we consider 
that most of the planted trees are not yet sufficiently grown to be of commercial use, the Forestry 
Department is one of the best departments in connection with our public enterprise, and, no doubt, 
in future years only such trees as are suited to soil and climate will be planted, thereby saving 
time and expenditure on unreinunerative labor. During the last ten years we have imported 
palings and hardwood to the value of £126,000. Probably the colony is capable of growing 
nearly all the hardwood required; but unless planting is gone in for extensively, our expendi¬ 
ture on imported timber must yearly increase. How can we increase our forests r I believe 
it will be necessary to proclaim largo areas of the public estate forest reserves,*to be let on 
lease for grazing and other purposes, subject to resumption for planting purposes as State 
finances permit. Perhaps it would be a good way to secure to futurity the blessings of the 
sinking fund, if it was used /or tree-planting purposes. The preservation of our present State 
forests; the encouragement by local government bodies to assist in getting impassable roads 
planted, and roadsides especially, where watertables are apt to wash into d*»ep gullies. In 
many places the land enclosed by our railway fences could be planted, providing in years to 
come sources for railway repairs, &c. How is the interest in this subject to be increafed ? 
One way, I think, would be to form in all centres of population forestry committees, the 
members of which could delibeiate on the best means of forwarding the movement, invite 
subscriptions, evoke assistance of district councils, solicit the assistance of the churches to raise 
funds to beautify our church lands, and make our cemeteries beauty spots instead of dreary 
wildernesses, encourage the young by making Arbor Day of greater importance to them, 
establishing depdts in every township, where orders can be received and trees brought fiom 
the Govt rnment nurseries at stated intervals to fulfil those orders, and last, but not least, 
good example. 

• Rainfall. —For May, 2*30in. 


Morgan, June 17. 

Present—Messrs. J. Jackman (Chairman), A. Stubing, C. F. W. Pfitzner, 
A. Dennis, H. Hahn, and J. Wishart (Hon. Sec.). 

Feeding Down Cbopb.- Several members reported early and selfsown 
crops too forward, some almost to heading. Discussion ensued on the 
advantage or otherwise of feeding off with stock. The opinion of the majority 
was that feeding off by sheep was right; but where only large stock is kept 
it would be a doubtful advantage to put them on to the crop to feed it off. 

Wheel Naves, — Mr* Dennis tabled nave of wheel made from native bos, 
of excellent quality. 
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Paskeville, June 17. 

Present—Messrs. H. F. Koch (Chairman), A. Goodall, J. C. Price, A. C. 
Wehr, J. Bammann, F. Bussenshutt, G. Miers, A. Palm, J. H. Nankervis, and 
W. S, 0*Grady (Hon. Sec.). 

Officers. —Mr. A. C. Wehr was elected Chairman, and Mr. W. S. O'Grady, 
Hon. Secretary. 

Tagosaste. —Members reported that seeds of Cytisus palmensis (true 
Tagosaste^ came up very freely, but the frosts seemed to affect the plants badly. 

Best Time to Cut Hay. —Mr, Price contended that horses do best when 
fed on hay that was cut when the crop was turning brown. The Chairman 
advocated cutting hay just after the flowers have fallen, as the hay then 
contains more sugar, oil, gum, starch, and aroma, and the horses relish it right 
up to the butt. 


Quorn, June 22. 

Present—Messrs. K. Thompson (Chairman), J. B. Rowe, James Cook, J. 
Rock, J. Johnson, W. Toll, H. Porter, H. S. Stacey, and A. F. Noll (Hon. Sec.). 

Profit in Pigs. —Discussion on this subject was resumed from previous 
meeting. Members concluded that, if pigs were fed in a sty from birth till 
maturity, they would cost more than they were worth. They should be fed 
upon gnenstuff when young. This should be purposely grown for them on a 
well-manured piece of land in a favorable place which could be overflowed if 
possible. Attention should be directed to the securing of the earliest-maturing 
breed of pigs and to getting the litters at the proper time, when there is plenty 
of green feed about. Success in the sale of bacon and bams lies to a great 
extent in the make-up of the article. Even if the quality of the article were 
good, but it were not got up to suit the eye, it would not command a sale 
against factory-made produce, and it would pay better to send the pigs alive to 
the Adelaide market. 

Plotoh Wheels. —The Hon. Secretary showed a plough wheel which had 
been badly worn, and which he had boxed with steel, and he read the following 
paper:— 

Wheels should be carefully prote ted so that sand and dust does not work in at the hack or 
near the pin, and always kept well oiled or greased. If left till they run dry they will wear 
rough, and it takes some time to get a smooth surface again. When the wheels and axles get worn 
to some extent, it is a good plan to roll long horsehair round the axles as much as will go in, 
and keep well greased and always, when greasing, roll in a little more if there is space. It 
will get very solid and wears and holds the grease very well, better than on iron, because it 
Mill not -wear the wheel, hut it must always be kept M f ell groaaed or else the hair will cut to 
pieeps. Wheels badly worn can also be boxed M r ith steel. Make a box of mild plate steel to 
fit as firm as possible, drive it in tight, then melt some white metal and run it in at the back 
of the box, this will hold it firm, and the wheel is in good order again. 


Gawler River, June 23. 

Present—Messrs. T. P. Parker (Chairman), F. Roediger, J. Hillier, J. 
Badman, A. Bray, J. Barritt, H. Roediger (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Officers. —The following were elected—Chairman, Mr. A. M, Dawkins ; 
Vice-chairman, Mr, J. Badman; Hon. Secretary, Mr. II. Roediger. 

Lucern. —In answer to questions it was stated that 4lbs. of seed is required 
to sow an acre if drilled, and lOlbs. if sown broadcast. A small area well 
manured and irrigated will give a better return than a larger one not so treated. 

Mangolds. —Members are agreed os to the great value of mangolds for pigs. 
Mr. Badman said if the roots are stored for a time they improve in food value. 
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Mr, Parker had grown up to 20 tons per acre on sandhills lightly manured. 
The Hon. Secretary said they are excellent for cows if chopped up and mixed 
with a little bran. Pie melcns are also good for cows. 

Rotation of Chops. —As a variation after wheat, members consider peas 
or oats could be grown in many localities. 

Cabbagf. Catbkpillabs, —Much damage is done amongst plants of the 
cabbage family by small green caterpillars, which are difficult to get at as they 
harbor beneath the leaves [Four ounces of tar mixed with 25 galls, of water 
will make a spray compound which will prevent any damage by caterpillars. 
The tar should be poured almost drop by drop into a cauldron of 5galls. of 
boiling water, violently stirring all the time. If a JR)- of soda is dissolved first 
in the water, the tar will dissolve more easily. Use warm, and with a turned- 
up spray nozzle.— Gen. Sec.] 


Kanmantoo, June 21. 

Present—Messrs. John Downing (Chairman), W. (i. Mills, J. T. Hair, John 
Mullins, T. Hawthorne, and A D. Hair (Hon. Sec.). 

Pig-feeding. —Mr. Mills read the following paper :— 

During the last two or thiee years pigs have without doubt been the most profitable animals 
upon the farm in South Australia, and especially so in these southern districts, owing to the 
numerous bacon factories which have sprung up in our neighborhood. So greatly has the pig 
industry expanded that at a single fortnight’s sale the returns from the pig branch of the 
market often amounts to hundreds of pounds, and there seoms to be no reason why this 
business should collapse : but it will be v ise for those wl o raise pigs to study how to feed 
them at the lowest possible cost, and to breed the best sorts. In fact, the breed of our pigs 
has wonderfully improved of late years, but still there is room for improvement. Two or 
throe points are worthy of study by the breeder or feedeT. First, is a quiet but vigorous 
disposition—that is a good feeder and contented disposition, one that will fight for his food but 
not be everlastingly squealing for more ; second, a well-shaped short-legged pig, not a steeple¬ 
chaser, or it will be a job to keep it in the sty; perhaps, also (though it is a mindr point), not 
too much hair, and also a small head set close to the shoulder. As to feeding, this is the most 
impoitant item of all, and I am not capable of giving any advize, except to reed well, but yet 
not teo well. The most successful pig feeder will be found in the man who gives his pigs a 
good comfortable yard or sty, kept as dry as possible, and who feeds them three times a day 
with plenty, but not too much, as it will be found that a pig once surfeited (and they are very 
likely to do this if fed indiscriminately) will go back for days before they recover. As to 
what is the most profitable food is a question which everyone must find out for himself, and 
will largely depend upon the business ability of the feeder and the state of his purse. Many 
farmers are feeding with wheat, and it will doubtless be found that some of our surplus wheat 
will go away in pork. No doubt pigs fatten very rapidly upon it, especially when crushed, 
but I think if one were going into pigs as a permanent thing, and wheat was likely to keep at 
the present prices, the best plan would be to have it cut with the binder and carefully stacked 
and fed to the pigs straw and all, as they would eat a good lot of the straw and chaff with it, 
which would cause it to digest better, besides going further, and be less likely to kill them, 
which it will do if not vtry carefully fed raw. There is no cheaper food for pigs than Bkim 
milk, as it is such a splendid thing to mix with other food, and it is also worthy of thought 
whether it is not worth while fencing in with a pig-proof fence a few acres in some moist 
gully to be highly manured and sown with early ana late green feed to be fed off with pigs; 
or grow a crop of green feed, and then peas, to be fed on the ground any way. With our 
splendid climate for such things and cheap grains we ought to see this business expand until 
we export pork to all the world, and be able to raise it as cheaply as anywhere in the world. 

Mr. Downing said he had proved it to be possible to ottr-feed a pig. 
Regularity in feeding should be strictly observed when fattening any animal 
in the stall, giving all that it will eat of a given quality at first, and gradually 
increasing in quality of food until the desired standard is reached. Generally 
the appetite is not so voracious after a few weeks* feeding as at first, ma 
consequently they should be fed oftencr with smaller quantities. Pollard is by 
far the best of any for fattening purposes. When whole grain was led to pigs 
he found they grew more quickly. Mr. Mullins thought it would not pay is 
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buy grain for feeding pigs. Mr. Mills thought another advantage in binding 
a ripe crop of grain and feeding in the straw to the pigs would be found in the 
manure. Messrs. Hawthorne and Mills were agreed in the opinion that the 
best all-round pigs is a cross between a Berkshire and an Essex. Members 
consider that pigs should not be interbred too long, as this weakens the con¬ 
stitution very quickly. 


Port Elliot, June 24. 

Present—Messrs. P. O. Hutchinson (Chairman), .J Nosworthy, J. Brown, H. 
Green, J. Davidson. J. McLeod, and E. Hill (Hon. Sec.). 

Titbebcolosis, &c.— Mr. McLeod concluded his paper on this subject, and 
the members expressed the opinion that the disease exists in the district, and 
that a thorough inspection of all dairy herds is needful in order to stamp it out. 
Mr. McLeod’s paper stated that various diseases of dairy cattle had been pre¬ 
valent for some years, chiefly along the range of hills from Currency Creek to 
south of Hindmarsh Valley, sometimes carrying off the affected beast within 
twenty-four hours, and in other cases the animal lingered two years and then 
died. Since December, 1896, when his herd of cows was first affected, he had 
lost fourteen head, a-d he had another isolated, apparently suffering from 
tuberculosis. Two diseases seemed to be present in his herd, viz., paralysis and 
tuberculosis. The first case of paralysis occurred on December 19, 1896, when 
a fat cow in full milk was attacked. She was quite well and was milked in the 
morning, but at 4 o’clock p.m. she could scarcely walk, her back arched, the 
stomach drawn up, eyes wild and glassy, tongue protruding about 3in., clear 
slimy saliva escaping in great quantity from nostrils and mouth, breath strong 
and very hard. Very severe pain was suffered, the tongue extending more and 
more, and all power to draw it back seemed to be lost, and the cow died within 
twenty-four hours. All the internal organs seemed to be healthy, except that 
a number of small black spots, about the size of large shot, existed all over the 
small intestines There were no signs of impaction. Two other cows and a 
heifer died with the same symptoms within forty-eight hours after attack, and 
nearly all his neighbors lost two or three cows each at the same time and in the 
same way. Mr. McLeod then gave length) details concerning several of his 
cows which had been proved to be affected with tuburcular disease. At the 
conclusion of his paper he was unanimously thanked. 


Watervale, June 19. 

Present—Messrs. C. A. Sobels (Chairman), H. Beck, S. Solly, G. Hunter, 
W. Smith, L. Buring, H. Croft, E. Treloar (lion. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Tagosaste. —Mr. L. Buring said the seeds of true tagosaste (Cytisus 
palmensis) sent out by Central Bureau had grown splendidly with him, and 
some of the plants were quite 4ft. high. [These seeds were presented to the 
Bureau by Mr. M. Holtxe, Director of Botanic Garden.— Gen. Sec,]. 

Apples and Apple T&ees. —Mr. Smith had noticed a kind of “scale” 
insect on his apple trees, which on being pressed gave out a reddish liquid. 
[Why did you omit to send down specimens for identification, if you do not 
know what it is or how to treat it,— Gen. Sec.J Mr. S. Solly and other mem¬ 
bers said their apples were not keeping well this season. Mr. Beck said he 
had noticed small brown spots beneath the skin of Cleopatra apples. These 
gradually developed when the fruit was stored, until the fruit decayed. [This is 
probably bitter pit,” for whieh no remedy is at present known.— Gen. Sec.j. 
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Arden Vale, June 19. 

Present—Messrs. A. Hanneman (Chairman), M. Eckert, M Searle, C. Pearce, 
F. Schuttloffel, L. E. Warren, A. W. Fricker, P. Starr, D. D. Liebich, G. H. 
Williss, G. Millar, E. H. Warren (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Farmers’ Permanent Relief Fund —Members are not favorable to the 
establishment of such a fund, but would always do the best in their power to 
help in cases of extreme need. 

Lime-burning. —Mr. Eckert described his method of burning lime His 
kiln is 7ft. deep, 8ft. diameter, flue on the prevalent wind side. It is impor¬ 
tant to put a layer of kindling at the bottom, about 6in. high ; on that a layer 
of Stumps or heavy wood, packing the spaces with small wood; next a layer 
of limestone, broken to the size of road metal—say 4in. On this place another 
layer of wood and small stuff', and so on to the top, three layers in all. t Solid 
stone gives the best lime. Mr. Williss thought a round kiln is best for stumps, 
and dry wood is better than green, because this makes too much steam. The 
stone should be broken and sifted before loading the kiln; for cut wood a 
square kiln is best. Mr. Miller used about two good loads of wood to burn 
five yards of stone. 

Black Rust. —Mr. C. Pearce read a paper upon his experiences with black 
rust (Urocystus oculta), as follows : — 

My losses from black rust have been very considerable, estimated to be at least £250 within 
the past eight years. During this period there have been almost total failures for four seasons, 
on account ot the severe drought. It can be readily seen that this loss occurred during a 
period of four years. Eight years ago, this coming harvest, my first great loss occurred from 
this cause, which I estimated at fully £130 for that season. At ploughing-time, previous to 
that harvest, I commenced ploughing in the middle of January, the soil being in a very dry 
state, and continued until the end of February, when we had half an inch of rain. At this 
time ] had just finished ploughing the half of a 100-acre paddock, which is divided into two 
parts by a rough reefy hill; the other part of paddock was ploughed after this fall of rain. I 
could not detect any difference in this crop during the winter months, the whole it looking 
remarkably well until late in the spring. When it was coming out in oar, 1 noticed the part 
that was ploughed dry was thinning out considerably with black rust, and, after being 
harvested and cleaned up, the one portion averaged lfibush. and the other 8bush., thus 
showing a gain of 6bush. per acre on the portion ploughed after such a light fall of rain. I 
will now, as briefly as possible, give you my experience for the last harvest. Notwithstanding 
the very low price of wheat, I eotimate my loss at fully £70 from black rust. The whole of 
the crop was put in dry. except 60 acres put in after an inch of rain had fallen in the middle 
of May. Last year 20 acres of this was ploughed before the rain, and sowed and harrowed 
after the rain, and the other portion was scarified after the rain. The whole of these 50 acres 
was almost free from rust. Another portion of my crop, containing 30 acres, which was put 
in dry—20 acres in a very lumpy condition—which I harrowed after the rain to break the 
clods. On these 20 acres I could hardly notice any rust, but on the 10 acres not harrowed 
theie was a loss of fully 4bush. per acre from rust. Another paddock of 200 acres was all 
scarified in with the same quantity of seed sown till over. One piece of 80 acres on the south 
end was almost free from rust, and averaged lObush. per acre; the other 120 acres were badly 
affected, and averaged only 4^bush. per acre. The only reason l have to account for this is 
simply that the first-mentioned 80 acres were well fallowed just previous to the drought; the 
other portion had not been fallowed since first being broken up. To conclude, I would advise 
all fanners to fallow the land as often as possible, and, if compelled to sow and cultivate the 
land before rain at seeding time, if# the same land is only harrowed once after rain, it will be a 
great preventive of black rust. 

Tree-planting. —Mr. A. Hanneman read a paper as follows:— 

A number of valuable articles on trees and tbeir influence on the rainfall and climate of a 
country have lately appeared in the weekly and other papers, to which I would like to call the 
special attention of our members. They show unmistakably that if trees as well as hills do 
not attract the rain, they do assist to force the clouds to drop their moisture by keeping the 
atmosphere cooler and preventing the hot air rising from the not and baked ground. X there* 
fore wish once more to earnestly request our members and others to help in the noble work of 
tree-planting. I know well that we are a little down-hearted on account of so many failures, 
but I feel sure w# will have better results if we will do three things which are absolutely 
necessary to ensure success in tree-planting, viz,:—To protect the young trees by a substantiA 
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fence for at least five year#, to water them several times during the first summer, and always 
have an open furrow or drain on the upper sido of the trees to retain as much of the rainwater 
as possible for them. 

“ Bloat,” or Tympanitis. - Mr. L E. Warren directed especial attention 
to the successful use of carbonate of soda as a remedy when horses have eaten 
too much wheat. The dose is one tablespoonful of carbonate of soda in a 
pint and a half of water. [The same remedy is successful for cattle that have 
become “ blown” through eating clover, or any other food which causes the 
production of large quantities of gas in the stomach.— Gen. Sec.]. 


Crystal Brook, June 24. 

Present—Messrs. George Davidson (Chairman), W. J. Venning, It. Pavy, 
A. Hamlyn, W. Natt, W. Morrish, J. Chambers, K. Dabinett, George Scott, 
and George Miell (Hon. Sec.). 

Field 1‘rial. —Decided to convene a meeting of delegates of the North- 
Western Bureaus Field Trials Society with a view to arranging for a field trial 
of harvesting machinery, and to elect officers. 

Treatment ov Horses with Cough. —Mr. W. J. Venning read a paper 
on this subject. [Not sent on. —Gen. Sec.] 


Millicent, June 21- 

Combined Branch and “Grange” Meeting.— This was held in the 
Institute, where Messrs. G. S Thomson (Dairy Instructor) and George Quinn 
(Fruit Inspector and Horticultural Instructor) were present, together with a 
large number of members and visitors. A display of products ot the district, 
all of great merit, was staged, and included vegetables. Mammoth Whale 
squashes, mangolds up to 401bs. each, kohlrabi, fodder crops, parsnips of 
monstrous size, potatoes, onions, collections of fruit, excellent bacon, preserved 
fruits, cooked foods, &c. Vocal and instrumental music enlivened the 
proceedings. 

Butter making. —Mr. Howland Campbell requested the attention of the 
audience for the purpose of listening to an address by Mr. G. S. Thomson, 
who spoke to the following effect: — 

lie was much impressed by the excellent quality of the exhibits of produce staged in the 
liall, which gave him the idea that the district was a very fertile one. The members exhibited 
no butter, except in the raw* material form of mangolds, but these latter could not be surpassed 
in South Australia. A large proportion of the audience was made up of ladies, and as he could 
not speak of catt’e breeds or grasses to them, he would confine his address to the subject of 
Butter and Butter-making. Going back to the beginning, the points to be observed were 
cleanliness in respect to both animal and milker. To every atom of dirt dung myriads of 
bacteria and these invisible bacteria, when introduced into the milk, con«umed part of the 
milk and gave off an acid which turned the milk sour. With cleanliness milk would keep 
much longer. Having the milk, they probably intended to make butter. If they had a 
separator, the milk should be put into the separator at the same temperature as it came from 
the cow, because that gave easier separation. With the pans, the best way was to put the 
milk straight from the cow into the pans, and as the temperature fell the cream rose. They 
had thus got as far as the cream. Separator cream was in a sweet condition and they had to 
let it turn sour if they wished to save the butterfat, as well as to give the butter flavor 
and keeping qualities. This souring was effected by the same good old bacteria which 
consumed the sugar of cream and turned it into acid'. Acidity must be of a certain degree 
to get the beat results! but as most butter- makers in the country knew nothing of science they 
bad to go to the practical test—of the finger and the taste—and he left the ladies to be the 
best judges of taste. Having the cream soured they scalded the churn, rinsed it with cold 
water, put in the cream, and started churning. They must ventilate the chum during churn¬ 
ing so that the gases evolved should not get back to the butter. After a quarter of on hour’s 
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churning the butter fat should be formed into granules. They should pour in cold water, say 
Jgal. to figals. of cream. This hardened the butter fat. The chum should then be revolved 
two or three times, the water drawn off, and more put in. This should be eCttttnued tOl there 
was no trace of butter-milk in the water. Butter-milk in the butter meant deterioration. 
White specks in butter were due to skim milk descending to the cream and being distributed 
through the butter. To the men be said that they were trying to compete with suoh a country 
as Denmark, and they must combine scientific with practical work. They must eradicate 
tuberculosis from their herds, as at present there was a sort of panic over tuberculous butter in 
Britain. To build up an industry they must begin at the foundation, and the health of the 
herd was the foundation of the dairying industry. It was not to the farmer's loss to have 
tuberculous cattle destroyed, for the cattle were ill and must die, while if left they only 
infected others. In Denmark, after all the care taken with the herd, the factories w'ent 
further, and 94 per cent, of them pasteurised their milk by raising it to 18b degrees of heat 
and destroying the germs. The mtn must pay attention to the pastures, and in this con¬ 
nection he had a parcel of seeds with him to distribute. In jeply to Mr. W. Campbell, the 
speaker said that earthenware pans were the most durable and had the least huitful effect on 
the milk. * 

Mr. R. Campbell called attention to separators, and said that he had recom¬ 
mended a neighbor to get a separator, and, after buying a £23 machine, the 
neighbor had just about paid for it in a year. His butter output had risen 
from 601bs. and 701bs. to 90lbs. and 1 OOlbs, a week. 

Fruit-growing. Mr. Quinn, fruit-growing expert, said that when not confined to a 
special subject, be generally tried to look around a district and to deal with local matters. He 
had not seen much of this district, but had seen enough to know that they did not go int' 
fruit-growing with a commercial end in view. He did not see, however, why they should not 
grow enough for their own use. Fiom his acquaintance with the district it appeared to him 
that they had a soil that was generally rich in vegetable matter, inclined to be sour and requir¬ 
ing draining and working, both in early winter and summer. The climate appeared somewhat 
bleak and rough ; still in selected spots they could grow m at Penola fruits. The first thing 
needed in meat localities would be a good wind-break, which ought to be growing for a couple 
of years. Whatever was used for this wind-break, the roots could be cut off from the garden 
by a trench, or be had seen sheets of galvanized iron sunk vertically in the ground to stop the 
spread of roots. In the preparation of soil early settlers generally followed the practice in 
Great Britain and turned up the lower soil. Here the sub-soil was a hungry one, consequently 
trees usually went back after growing well for a couple of years. He did not recommend the 
planting of fruit trees in the deep rich flats of tho districts where they would go to wood, but 
to choose a slope. If there was a rocky bottom they might break it up by putting a few plugs 
of dynamite in the holes. If it were a clay sub-soil it needed under draining. With their 
30in. of rainfall the soil became saturated for tour months of the year. By under draining the 
surplus water would be removed and the ground made wanner. In the small area that would 
be planted they need hardly have two trees of the same variety, since they were not bound 
down like the exporter. People going to a nursery generally wanted as much tree as they 
could get for their money. This was a mistake, as email well-grown trees would do best. Trees 
should be got early in the season, while there was still warmth in the ground so that the roots 
got a g»>od start, and when summer came the tree was prepared to go ahead. On the question 
of the depth of planting, he did not see that it made much difference to have the trees an inch 
higher or lower than the nursery had them. 


Strathalbyn, June 19. 

Present—Messrs. M. Rankinc (Chairman), D. Gooch, W. M. Rankine, R. 
Watt, H. Butler, and J. Cberiton (Hon. Sec.). 

Officers. —The office-bearers were thanked and re-elected. 

Annual Repost. —The Hon. Secretary read the annual report, which 
showed that ten meetings hud been held during the past year, with average 
attendance of eight. Three papers were read, and a visit had been paid to the 
farm of Mr. E. R. Morgan, Watulunga. The Annual Conference of Southern 
Branches held at Strathalbyn, on March 14, when nine Branches were 
represented out of nineteen, and not as many members as there should have 
been. Members of the Strathalbyn Branch ought to show a better attendance 
at the monthly meetings, and should biing friends as visitors. They all get a 
free copy of the Journal of Agriculture and Industry, and could hardly fail to 
appreciate the varied information contained therein. 
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Golden Grove, June 22. 

Present—Messrs. T. G. McPharlin (Chairman), J. R. Smart, A, Robertson, 
John Ross, F. Buder, R. Smith, H. Bowey, and A. Harper (Hon. Sec.). 

Business. —A ballot was taken to decide turns for preparing papers or 
initiating discussions at Branch meetings, and the matter decided for thirteen 
months. [[This practice of each member taking it in turn to be responsible 
for the mam subject to be discussed should be more generally adopted, and 
when the matter is settled members should regard it as a matter of honor to 
fulfil their undertaking. The subjects will of course be left to the individual 
members to select, but they should be practical and seasonable.— Gen. Sec.] 

Manures for Peas. —A question was asked as to best manures for peas, 
and considerable discussion ensued. Bonedust was considered to be best, and 
it was generally conceded that the pea crop greatly benefited the land, though 
it is rather a precarious crop, and the trouble of harvesting, especially during 
a busy season is against it. Mr. Smith thought it possible to harvest a good 
crop of peas with a binder with some arrangement fixed to cut the side of the 
swathe also. 


Wandearah, Jane 15. 

Inaugural Meeting. 

Present—Messrs. G. Robertson, J. Kurl, G. Collins, N. J. Fuller, W. Mun* 
day, L. Stanley, E. H. Kagle, R. J. Dennis, T. Joyce, and G. E Birks. 

Business. —Messrs. G. Robertson and C. E Birks were elected Chairman 
and Hon. Secretary respectively. Matters connected with the working of the 
Branch, rules, See., were considered. Papers upon tree-planting, Mlowing, 
and rolling were promised. 


Mount Remarkable, June 22. 

Present—Messrs. A. Mitchell (Chairman), W. Lange, C. E. Jorgensen, T. P. 
Yates, H. B. Ewens, J. B. Murrell, J. 11. Girdham, and Thomas Casley (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Poultry and Eggs. —A lengthy discussion was initiated by Mr. Ewens, 
Members were divided as to whether fowls thrive so well in houses an in 
natural shelter, such as trees and shrubs. It was agreed that when hatched at 
the proper season, well cared for, and kept without roosters, hens will produce 
the best kind of eggs for export or for keeping. 


Elbow Hill 9 June 27. 

Present—Messrs. H. T. Styles (Chairman), C. G. Ward, W. C. Ward, W. 
N. Be ; ncke, J. Eliaway, James Fouids, E. Wake, G. C. Dunn, J. Harvey, F. J. 
Brooks, and two visitors. 

Peoples’ Banks. —The Chairman reported having written to Mr. F. H. 
Snow, of Adelaide, re establishment of local funds from which subscribers 
could obtain loans in c tse of distress at low interest. Mr. Snow had advised 
that he was preparing a paper on this subject for publication in the Journal of 
Agriculture amt Industry. The Chairman read extract from article by Mr. 
Snow in the November, 1898, issue of the J»umal y and Messrs. Styles and 
Wake reported they were making inquiries ia the same direction, and hoped 
soon that they would be able to lay some definite scheme before the Branch. 
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A Paying Income. —Mr. Wake stated that he had been wrongly reported 
in the discussion on paper by Mr. Brookes on this subject, published m the 
June issue of the Journal of Agriculture and Industry. He did not mean 
that he considered Mr. Brooked estimate of 14s. 7J-d. per acre as cost of pro¬ 
duction of wheat in this district was too high, but that the returns on which 
the estimates were based were too high. He did not believe during the past 
four years that the returns had averaged 10s. per acre, and he considered they 
required at least 20s. per acre to make the business profitable. 

Tbee-flanting.— Mr. Wake initiated a discussion on this subject. He 
believed if the farmers generally went in for planting gums in a systematic 
manner their work would eventually prove of great benefit to the colony 
generally. In reply to question as to best variety to plant in this district 
members generally favored the redgum. Mr. Kllaway referred to the great 
value of the Carob tree. Mr. Styles thought the African box thorn worth 
planting for fences, but wished to know if there was any danger of its spreading 
and becoming a nuisance. Members thought it was likely to spread and 
become a harbor for rabbits. [Will members please give their experiences on 
this point. The plant being very hardy, free seeding, and the fruits eaten by 
birds, we would naturally expect that there would be considerable danger of 
its spreading, but so far no complaints have been made, and our observations 
have failed to note any case where it has done so.— Gen. Sec.]. 

Wheat Chaff —Mr. Styles asked for information as to best means of 
preserving wheat chaff. 

Tank-building.— Mr. Dunn inquired re best tank to put down in limestone 
country. Mr. Ellaway thought shape of tank and ground mattered little; good 
mortar and good masonwork were the chief necessaries. Mr. Wake had good 
results from tank built well and backed up with clay ; he preferred a round 
tank, or one with straight walls and rounded corners. Mr. Beincke had all 
square tanks, which held well. Mr. Elia way said straight walls were preferable 
on account of cheapness in excavating. * 


Nantawarra, June 19. 

Present—Messrs. J. W. Dali (Chairman), S. Sleep, 4. F. Herbert, R. 
Nicholls, R. Uppill, A. L. Greenshields, E. J. Pridham, J. Dixon (Hon. Sec.), 
and two visitors. 

Officebs. —Mr. E J. Herbert was elected Chairman, Mr. Pridham, Vice- 
chairman, and Mr. J. Dixon, jun., Hon. Sec. Past officers were thanked. 

Bag-wobm. —Mr. G. Belling tabled a considerable number of large cocoons 
of bag-worms, eight-ribbed and very tough. They are about lin. long, and con¬ 
tain a considerable quantity of silk, not only in the outer bag, but also envelop¬ 
ing the caterpillar, which never leaves her home, but carries it about until 
maturity, whilst feeding (generally at night) and finally fixes it in a pendulous 
position to a twig. These “ worms ” are indigenous, and live principally upon 
leaves of eucalypts, but occasionally attack fruit trees and other plants. In 
this case they were found in numbers on sugargums (Eucalyptus corynocaiyx). 
When they are numerous, the remedy is to spray the trees with Paris green in 
lime water in which some sugar or other sticky substance has been dissolved; 
loz. Paris green is sufficient for Bgalls. of water. 

Thin Sowing.— Mr. Dali thought many farmers in the district weie drilling 
in too much seed; some were putting in 40lbs. wheat per acre, but better 
results would be obtained with less seed. He had often got good results from 
301bs. and less per acre. Mr. Nicholls said thicker sowing kept down wild 
oats and rubbish, and the crop was not nearly so liable to go down. Mr. Pjrid- 
bam laid that on erne part of his field the man had set the drill wrongly, and was 
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sowing too thinly, so he cross-drilled a portion of it, and this gave him 3buslu 
per acre more than he got from similar land that was drilled in the ordinary 
way. He considered about 35lbs. per acre the right quantity for this district. 
Members decided to experiment with small plots, and give the results after 
harvest. 

Experiments. —Tagosaste seeds gave only one plant with the Hon. Secretary, 
but Mr. Nieholls had several plants come up after being sown a long time. Red 
and White Kaffir corn did fairly well last season. 


Woodside, June 19. 

Present—Messrs. R. Caldwell, M.P. (Chairman), A. T. Hughes, J. II. Snell, 
J. Cuthbertson, R. W. Kleinschmidt, J. C. Pfeiffer, C. W. Fowler, R. P. 
Keddie, G. P. Lauterbaeh (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Farmers* Permanent Relief Fund. —Mr. Caldwell stated that his paper 
on “ The Impropriety of Establishing a Permanent Farmers’ Relief Fund ” 
had been well received at the Conference of Southern Branches held at Strath- 
albyn on March 14, and a resolution approving of the principles enunciated 
in the paper was carried. 

Standard Weight of Chaff. —It was resolved to request the General 
Secretary to again bring the resolution carried at a previous meeting, regarding 
standard weight of “bag” of chaff, under notice of Parliament. [The General 
Secretary cannot do this. The proper persons to bring question before Parlia¬ 
ment are Ministers of the Crown and members of Parliament.— Gen. Sec.J. 

Experiments.— Mr. Snell invited members to visit his homestead, where he 
has a number of plots of land sown with various seeds and treated with 
different sorts of manures. 


Pine Forest, June 20. 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Jettner (Chairman), J. Phillis, J. Flowers, J. St. J. 
Mudge, F. Masters, F. Ingli.s, W. Burgess, and R. Barr (Hon. Sec.). 

Forest-tree Planting. —Chairman read the paper written by Mr. Thomas 
Hair for Kanmantoo Branch meeting on April 27. He considered it a valuable 
paper, and thought members could not do better than follow' the precepts 
therein enunciated. Other members considered that the difference in soil and 
climate here would alter the conditions. Deep ploughing for trees would be 
injurious in this locality—[Question?— Gen. Sec ]—and tree growing would 
not enhance the feeding capabilities of the land, as the ground must be culti¬ 
vated and kept free of wx'eds to allow trees of any sort to start, and afterwards 
grass must give way to trees or trees to grass. Want of moisture in the soil 
is against growing both crops at same time. Mr. Phillis strongly advised all 
parties to raise their own trees. He had never been successful in growing 
gums raised in bamboos, but had planted thousands, grown in pots, with good 
results. Instances had been given of £200 per acre being secured from forests 
of twenty years old in suitable localities. After a long discussion it was 
resolved“ That this Branch is in favor of forest tree cultivation, either by 
planting the sugargums (the only tree Kkely to give satisfaction to the 
planter in this neighborhood) or saving belts of indigenous timber, pines, or 
mallee.” 

Shelter for Stoox. —Mr. F. Masters read the following paper:— 

The progressive fanner is ever on the alert to leant—he is noc content with things as they 
are if he thinks he can better them. He cares not from where the ideas come so long as 
he can press them into his service and advance thereby the profits of hts farm, the betterment 
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at bis living, and the wellbeing of bis stock. A point in the management of bis farm which 
the intelligent fanner cannot afford to overlook is the sheltering*!* his stock. It would be a 
mild climate indeed where shelter for stock was not reqtrffdd, and yet, were an observer to 
judge the climate by the shelter provided for stock on many farms, he would be led far astray. 
It has often struck me as a most curious policy, in a district like ouis where our land originally 
was covered with trees, to entirely dem.ae the faim of natural shelter. Surely a dump in 
each paddock might have been saved for this purpose. Now, through the liberty given to that 
ruthless destroyer—the axe—when first settlement took place here, it will cost us much time, 
labor, and pains* to provide shelter for stock in the shape of trees. All must agree that some 
shelter is necessary, as well from sun and rain as from heat and cold. An animal shivering 
in the cold is not a payable one, because the food consumed has to go to keep the cold out 
instead of putting it in condition, while in summer it is nothing but cruelty to dumb animals 
to leave them exposed to the sun’s rays. If the timber on our farms has all been des 1 toyed 
then we must plant suitable trees for shade and shelter from cold winds. For the former we 
must have trees of some height and with good overhead foliage, while for the latter we need 
to plant those of bushy habit; and, with stock continually in the paddock and browsing from 
time to time on the low and bushy trees, it is a very hard job to keep a small patch of limber 
suitable for protection against wind, and, although for shade a plantation or natuial olump of 
trees cannot be beaten, yet they often afford but poor protection agsinst cold winds. To 
provide a shelter from wind and at the same time provide food for his stock, the farmer can 
resort to a strawstack—a rarity in our district, truly, but one which each ought to have to 
protect his stock. For the labor and time involved he w ould be amply repaid, besides,jm a 
time of drought it would indeed be a boon. The stock seem to take a delight in pulling at 
the stack and eating even in times of plenty, and especially is this so on cold winter nights, 
thereby showing their appreciation of tbo thought and care of their owner. Before we could 
raise much shelter in the way of trees several years must elapse, and the strawstack might 
well be used until the trees attain sufficient size to give shade. Some people grumble at the 
time and labor and expense entailed in raising plantations of suitable trees, but such people 
have little foresight, as not only will shelter be obtained but also timber, which will be scarce 
in a few years. Fortunately for myself I have not the need to plant, as plantations of young 
pines had sprung up when I bought the farm, it not having been cropped for three or four 
years previously, and the ploughing had buried the pine cones, which bad rotted in due course 
and the seed had germinated. These plantations I am careful to protect. I have noticed the 
same thing on several farms in the district, and on some 1 am glad to see them being preserved. 
I have only referred to the sheltering of stock in the fields so far, but working stock and pigs 
perhaps require more sheltering than that in the fields. Caro then should be taken to provide 
horses in work with a aim cosy stables, free from draughts in winter and yet large and airy 
enough to be cool in summer. Figs, I believe, are more neglected, as far as shelter goes, than 
any other farm animal. Anything is good enough for pigs, farmers seem to think, and can 
accustom themselves to weather of any kind; and so, instead of providing a nice roof for their 
pigsties, and plenty of straw for bedding to keep themselves clean and warm, let th 3 straw rot 
in the paddocks and their pigs shiver and squeal in the rain and slush. Then they tell us pigs 
do not pay to keep; and no wonder under such treatment. Beside the humane side of the 
question there is the practical or profit side too, the latter of which will be found by following 
in the trail of the former and providing shelter of the best available kind for our stock. 

Members decided to apply for and plant 1,300 sugar gums and 600 Tines. 
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INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED 8Y THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 
(C. C. Cornish, Secbeta.by). 

Labor Disputes. 

Labor disputes may be classed among the unavoidable costs of industrial 
greatness; the one is but a corollary of the other, and there is little chance of 
complete immunity from such troubles, however much it may be desired. We 
are not without indications, however, that tire extreme step of stopping work is 
not so hastily taken, but is adopted rather as a last resort, and in most cases 
only on a great issue. The Government return, issued this week, certainly 
suggests the existence of a greater effort towards amicable arrangement in 
small matters. Thus, although the number of days lost, directly or indirectly, 
in strikes last year totalled 10,345,523, more than half this time was due to 
the settling of a question of some economic importance. The engineering 
dispute, up to the end of the year, cost 47,500 working men 5,731,000 days’ 
pay, and if to this be added the days lost at the beginning of this year we 
have a total of 6,849,000 days, which at the low computation of 4s. wages per 
day means £1,369,800 in wages alone. Presumably the men or their leaders 
considered that the demand they made was worth such self-denial as is 
indicated by this amount, while the employers lost much in resisting. The 
credit side of the ledger has the settlement of an issue of some importance. 
There is no need to discuss this settlement; but if its value is to be measured 
by its cost to both suing parties, then it ought to be of permanent benefit. 
Let us hope that it will be. 

For some years a great strike has raised the loss above the normal: In 1893 
the miners lost 26.000,000 days’ work against 5,165,062 days by ail other 
trades; the Scotch miners swelled the total in 1894 ; boot and shoe operatives 
in 1895; while this year the South Wales miners provide the “dispute of 
magnitude.” The issue was not in all these instances of importance from the 
point of view of national economics—although the duration of the strike affords 
some estimate of the view taken by the interested parties—and it usually 
happens, whether from an exhaustion of the resources available, or because the 
result is reached through the limit of endurance, that peace is insured for a 
period, so that there is national advantage ultimately. The “dispute of 
magnitude ” is, of course, a direct result of the federation of labor, and since 
it has led to a corresponding organisation of employers there is at least a 
prospect of the issue being clearly stated, and the result being widely, if not 
permanently, accepted. There is also a presumption in favor of peaceful 
solutions being sought after more diligently in most cases. Great military and 
naval powers are less Drone to put into action their well-equipped machinery of 
warfare than the smaU powers, with deficient resources and little to lose. It is 
true the progress of civilisation is operative in such international affairs, but the 
analogous quality of mental discipline is developed by industrial combination, and 
there is less tendency to take a narrow view or hasty action. Indeed, in disputes 
under such auspices one can recognise that the special cause of disagreement is 
not so much the wages question—which was the issue in ninety-nine out of every 
hundred disputes of ten years ago—but rather some claim by the men which 
can be traced as often as not to that tendency towards communism or socialism 
now so dominant. It is really the case of the little learning operating 
dangerously. The men are willing to contest such cases as have associated 
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with them idealic sentiment irrespective of impossibilies arising from inter¬ 
national competition, and the hope of the future lies in a wider knowledge of 
economic conditions. 

Excluding the engineering dispute, there were 4 614,523 days’ work lost in 
strikes by 182,767 workers, but including that long contest between capital 
and engineering labor the loss was 10,345,523 days. This figure may be more 
fully realised if we state that it is equal to the average life work as journeymen 
of 1,150 men. This work has been irrecoverably lost to the nation. It is not 
enough to show that our imports and exports have grown, notwithstanding the 
cessation of labor, for time, even for work, cannot be recalled. The year’s 
loss in labor is the greatest since 1893. when the miners were involved in 
their disastrous wages dispute. In 1894 it totalled 9,322,096 days, in 1895 
5,542,652, and in 1896 3,748,525 days; so that the total for the past year 
exceeded that for the two preceding 3 cars combined. The number of people 
involved, however, has been less than in most preceding yeavs, so that each 
worker experienced last year on an average a much longer period of idleness. 
That, however, is due to the engineering dispute, for it is remarkable how 
uniform the number of workers and hours lost has been for some years if all 
“ disputes of magnitude” are excluded from the calculation. On an average 
about 210,000 workers are involved, and they lose 4,000,000 days’ labor. Last 
year the figures were 182,767 workers and 4,614,523 hours. These figures do 
not seem so great when one remembers the large size of the industrial army. 
They constitute a comparatively small ratio to the total number of workers 
Even the 10 , 000,000 days* labor lost, including the engineers’ dispute, does 
not then appear so vast, for if we assume that a sixth of the population are 
wage-earners, we find that in England 176,854 people were involved in strikes 
out of 5,000,000 wage-earners, or about per cent.; in Scotland, 35.7*22 out 
of 709,000 wage-earners, or 5 per cent., the greater ratio than in England 
being due to the large number of engineers in the north; Ireland hatj 17,541 
workers involved out of 800,000 wage-earners. There are wide variations in 
the different districts ; London and the southern counties have not been much 
affected, but the engineering districts of Yorkshire and Lancashire as iu 
Scotland, work out at from 5 to 6 per cent. 

We have indicated that fewer disputes than heretofore are due merely to 
wages. The numbers for five years are instructive—567,460 ; 234,903 ;' 
143,198; 115,817; and 106.293, the latter for 1897. The large number in 
the first year, it is true, was due to the miners; but it is a striking fact that 
there has been a decrease in the number of wages disputes from 89*2 per cent, 
of the total in 1893, and 72*4 in 1892, to 58*3 per cent, last year. This, too, 
is on a rising market, when labor is in increasing demand. Two-thirds of the 
strikes caused by the wages question were for increases. There is, however, 
an advance in the number of disputes due to the demand of the men for shot ter 
hours. In 1893 there were only 370 such disputes; in the following year 
they had grown to 5,884 ; in 1895 they were again fewer—1,420 ; and in 1896, 
1,610, or less than 2 per cent., of all the disputes; while the inclusion of the 
great engineering dispute brings last year’s number up to 51,192, or 22*9 per 
cent, of the total disputes. Even if this exceptional case be excluded, however, 
the number of disputes due to claims for shorter time is still large, numbering 
3,692. The other causes do not indicate much fiuctation. The employment of 
particular classes or persons—including, presumably, demarcation disputes^- 
does not decrease, being 8*5 per cent, of the total, against 3*8 per cent., as in 
the previous year, and U per cent, in the other years. The number has risen 
from 3,699 in 1894 to 19,529 in 1897. Working arrangements, which mekfede 
the tendency in some quarters for the men to take upon themselves the 
prerogatives of management, were responsible for 16*6 per cent; of the disputes. 
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about the name as in the previous year; and trades unionism for 3*5 per cent., 
against 6 par cent. 

The results generally may be accepted as in some degree indicative of the 
measure pi the justification for raising or defending demands, and * it is 
remarkable that only 21*6 per cent, of the disputes were settled wholly in 
favor of the men, while 44*5 per cent, were wholly in favor of the employers; 
82*7 per cent, of the cases being compromised, while the remainder, 1*2 per 
cent., are still unsettled. The following table shows that the men won most of 
their cases in the matter of wages, and on the principles of trades unionism. 
This is what one would expect on a rising market, while the employers won 
most of their cases on the question of tbe hours of labor, wages, and 
management. The table gives the number of workpeople engaged in disputes 
settled respectively in favor of men, of employers, or by compromise, the 
total under each principal cause of dispute being given in the last column. 

Principal Cause. 


The men had all the advantage in t^e building trade, and largely in the 
clothing trade; but in the metal and engineering and shipbuilding industries 
the men only succeeded in 8 9 per cent, of cases, the remainder being wholly 
in favor of employers or settled by compromise. 

It can scarcely be said that the figures show any progress in the principle of 
compromise. The percentage was 32*7 per cent, last year, against 26*9 per 
cent, in 1896 ; but in 1895 it was as high as 47*1, and in 1894 34*2 per cent. 
Outside interference seems to have little effect. The great factor in the 
ultimate settling of disputes was, as in previous years, direct arrangement or 
negotiation betwen the parties or their representatives. Of a total of 864 
disputes, involving 230,267 workers, 624, in which 187,048 workers were 
interested, were arranged by direct negotiation, while arbitration, conciliation, 
or mediation was responsible for settlements in only forty-one cases, involving 
19,300 men. Of course, as is pointed out by Mr. J. Burnett, the Chief Labor 
Commissioner at the Board of Trade, in the report before us. the figures do 
not represent the full value of the Conciliation Boards at work, since many 
disagreements are thereby arranged before they develop into strikes, but the 
.figures from first to last seemed to show that strikes belong irremediably to real 
industrial life, and that in a large proportion of them settlement can only come 
after a sufficient opportunity has been granted for what is colloquially known 
as “ fighting it out/’ 

Promised Legislation. 

- The Government have promised to introduce into Parliament a Workmen's 
Compensation Bill, on the lines of tbe BUI of last session; a Seamen’s Bill, 
which will provide that a man shall not be enrolled as one of the crew of a ship 
unless he produces a proper and legal certifieate as to his competency as an 
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A.B., an O.S., or as a fireman; a railway to the Queensland Border, and a 
graving dock at Port Adelaide, both of which works will, if authorised by 
Parliament, give employment to hundreds of men; a Consolidated Factories 
Act, which will reduce the evils of sweating. A Workmen’s Liens Consolida¬ 
tion Bill is also promised; whilst the extension of the Mining on Private 
Property Acts will open thousands of acres of auriferous land to prospectors. 
The extension of the State Export Department will also give employment to 
numbers of men in preparing meat, wine, dairy produce, and the despised 
bunny for transmission to Europe. 


A Hive of Industry—The Glanville Workshops, 

The work at this manufactory is now in full swing, the number of ihen 
employed being:—Fitters 25, smiths 12, turners 8, shipwright 1, strikers 7, 
carpenters 4, patternmakers 3, moulders 47, fumacemen 3, tinsmiths 2, 
machinists 2, boilermakers 22, engincdrivers 2, riveters 3, ganger 1, lineman 1, 
youths 98, laborers 94, fettlers 7, galvanizer 1. The work these artificers and 
others are engaged on is the manufacture of cast-iron pipes, 2in. to I8in. diam.; 
general iron, brass, and foundry work ; water meters, all sizes; cocks, all sizes, 
for water, &c.; bolts of all kinds, also fish and fang bolts, &c.; nuts, all sizes; 
dogspikes, railway crossings, and switches; wrought iron and steel work; 
engine boilers; girders; jetty work ; dredger repairs, &c.; building a hopper 
barge, &c., kc. 

It would well repay anyone w ho takes an interest in local industries to pay 
a visit to the Government workshops, at Glanville. 'Ike works are under the 
charge of Mr. W. E. Slade, Engineer and Superintendent of the Works, under 
the direction of the Engineer-in-Chief. 


Ironstone Flux Trade, Fort Augusta West 

The demand for ironstone as flux by the Broken Hill Proprietary Smelting 
Works at Port Pirie has caused people to turn their attention to the mining of 
this ore One result has been to open up an immense deposit of ironstone, 
known as the 44 Iron Nob” or 44 Iron Monarch,” a mountain of ironstone situated 
on the Caroona station, in the Gawler Ranges, about forty-five miles west of 
Port Augusta, and which has been described as the largest deposit of iron ore 
in the Southern Hemisphere. 

The mineral leases are at present held by the Broken Hill Proprietary Co., 
who are working them, and sending the ore by teams to Port Augusta West for 
shipment to the smelting works at Port Pirie. 

There are two kinds of iron ore in this large deposit; one is known as 
44 hematite ore” and the other “manganiferous iron ore.” Though this deposit 
of iron has been known to be there for the last thirty years or so, nothing had 
been done successfully to use the minerals or develop the mines till last year, 
when the Broken Hill Proprietary Co. sent to their smelting works at Port 
Pirie a trial parcel of 300 tons, followed this year by contracts being let for 
carting 400 tons, which is now in full swing. About 500 tons of ore has been 
delivered since last March, thus giving employment to a large number of 
teamsters, who previously were occupied in carting station stores and wool for 
the numerous pastoral lessees who once occupied the West and North-West 
pastoral country. The number of teams engaged in carting this ironstone at 
present number twenty-two, being twelve horse teams and ten bullock teams* 
the number of horses in each team being from ten to twelve, and bullockeabout 
sixteen each, some with eighteen in each team, thus giving employment # 
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about 120 head of horses and about 160 bullocks, with twenty-two drivers, who 
are, in most oases, the owner of the team they drive. More teams will be 
required to get the contracts finished in time. 

The number of men employed on the mine is only four, but no mining has 
been done yet, almost all the stone being sent away being got on the surface. 
Some of the rocks broken up contain quite 30 tons of iron, * 

The ore, after being delivered at Port Augusta West, is shipped to Port 
Pirie by ketches and coasting vessels, which deliver it into drays at the com- 

n ’s wharf. Port Pirie, whence it is carted over the weighbridge and direct 
e tip; the contractors for the carting from the mine to Port Augusta West 
being paid for the quantity of ore delivered over the weighbridge at Port Pirie 
at the rate of 16s. a ton. 

The following vessels are engaged in the trade :—The Francis . cutter ; New 
Arrival^ ketch; Britannia , ketch; Broughton , ketch ; and the Cartell, steamer. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act in England and Wales. 

A return has been presented to the Imperial Parliament giving statistics of 
the proceedings in County Courts in England and Wales under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1897,* ami the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, during 
1898. 

The total number of arbitrations in County Courts under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act during the period from July 1, 1898—when this Act came 
into force—to December 31, 1898, was 178. (It is pointed out that the right 
to compensation under the Act accrued with regard to accidents happening on 
and after July 1, 1898, that it was only at an interval after that date that 
disputed cases would come before the County Court or arbitrators, and usually a 
further delay would occur before the case could be settled; so that the return, 
which gives the results of cases dealt with and settled really relates to a 
much shorter period than six months, and the figures which it contains 
represent in fact about three months’ working of the Act.) Of this total of 178 
cases, 104 were heard by the judge and 8 by an arbitrator, while 18 were 
settled by acceptance of money paid into court and 48 were otherwise disposed 
of. Out of 130 cases thus heard or settled, there were 101 in which the result 
was for the plaintiff and 29 in which the Tesult was for the defendant. The 
101 cases resulting in favor of the plaintiff secured in 48 cases awards of lump 
sums amounting in the aggregate to £7,766 Is. Id., and in 53 cases awards of 
compensation, taking the form of weekly payments, amounting in the aggregate 
to £32 18s. per week. Solicitors’ costs, amounting in the aggregate to £663 
3 s. 8d., were awarded in a total of 60 cases. 

The memoranda relating to cases settled by agreement or informal arbitration 
registered in County Courts, under schedule II. (8) of the Compensation Act, 
numbered 163, 152 of these cases being settled by agreement, 9 (including one 
memorandum of a decision that the employer was not liable) by a committee 
representative of employers and workmen, and 2 by an agreed arbitrator. The 
total amount of compensation given in the form of lump sums in 18 of the cases 
to which these memorada related was £2,443 8s. 7d.; and that given in 144 
cases, in the form of weekly payments, amounted in the aggregate to £87 
6 s. Id. per week. It is observed that, since it is apparently not considered 

* It is pointed out that the cases which come before the County Courts do not represent 
any considerable proportion of the coses in which compensation is claimed or paid under the 
Act. u There is a concurrence of testimony that in the great majority of cases the full 
compensation allowed by the Act is given without question.” 
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necessary in most cases to go to the trouble of registering memoranda, th? 
figures stated as to agreements and informal arbitrations represent only a very 
small fraction of the cases so dealt with. (Nearly three-fourths of all the 
memoranda registered come from two adjoining districts.) 

The total number of the actions in County Courts under the Employers’ 
Liability Act in 1898 was 681 (as against 688 in 1897), of which 220 resulted 
in judgment for the plaintiff and 126 in judgment for the defendant, while 8 
of these cases were removed into the High Court and 332 were otherwise 
disposed of. In the 220 successful actions just referred to damages to the 
aggregate amount of £16,853 5s. 2d. were awarded. In 208 cases solicitors’ 
costs to the total amount of £4,724 15s. Id. were allowed. In 5 of the cases 
in which judgment was given under the Employers’ Liability Act against the 
plaintiffs, these suitors were awarded compensation amounting altogether to 
£68 4«. (less in one case £8 13s. 4d. costs) under section 1 (4) of the 
Compensation Act. 

The average amount of damages in case of death awarded in actions under 
the Employers’ Liability Act amounted to £85 6s 4d., as compared with £200 
2s. 7d in arbitrations in County Courts under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. Solicitors’ costs under the latter Act in 60 cases averaged £11 Is. Jd. 
per case, as against £22 14s. 4d. in 208 cases under the former Act .—[Labor 
Gazette (England) for May.] 


Early Closing. 

The Right Hon. the Premier and Attorney-General has lost no time *in 
redeeming the promise he made last year, and on the opening of Parliament 
gave notice for the introduction of the fneasure which passed the House of 
Assembly last session, but which was rejected in the Legislative Council on 
the 7th December, 1898. In order to secure the passing of the measure every 
man and woman for which this legislation is intended to benefit must be 
up and doing. A long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together by each and 
ever)* worker will strengthen the hands of the mover of the Bill and its 
supporters in Parliament. 

On Thursday night, the 22nd ult., the Right Hon. the Premier rcceived a 
deputation from the Trades and Labor Council, introduced by Mr. Batchelor, 
M.P., when the matters relating to tjfce factories, early closing, and other 
questions of interest to the workers were fully discussed. 

When the assistants have secured this boon its provisions might well be 
extended to others who now cheerily have to work for lengthened periods in 
the interest of the movement. 
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